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[The ® indicates that there was no Debate at that Stage of the Bill.] 





LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


EETING OF THE PARLIAMENT—Tue Pantiament opENED BY 
Commission 


Speech of the Lords Commissioners delivered as follows :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“We are commanded to assure you that Her Majesty has great Satisfaction in recurring 
again to the Advice and Assistance of Her Parliament. 

“ Her Majesty is confident that you will share Her Feeling of Gratitude to Almighty God on 
account of the Princess of Wales having given birth to a Son; an Event which has called 
forth from Her faithful People renewed Demonstrations of devoted Loyalty and Attachment 
to Her Person and Family. 


“ Tux State of Affairs on the Continent of Europe has been the Cause of great Anxiety to 
Her Majesty. The Death of the late King of Denmark brought into immediate Application 
the Stipulations of the Treaty of May 1852, concluded by Her Majesty, The Emperor of 
Austria, The Emperor of the French, The King of Prussia, The Emperor of Russia, The 
King of Sweden, the King of Denmark, and afterwards acceded to by The King of Hanover, 
The King of Saxony, The King of Wurtemburg, The King of the Belgians, The King of the 
Netherlands, The Queen of Spain, The King of Portugal, and the King of Sardinia. 

‘*Tuart Treaty declared that it is conducive to the Preservation of the Balance of Power, and of 
the Peace of Europe, that the Integrity of the Danish Monarchy should be maintained, and that 
the several Territories which have hitherto been under the Sway of The King of Denmark 
should continue so to remain ; and for this Purpose it was agreed that in the event of the 
Death of the late King and of His Uncle Prince Frederick without Issue, His present Majesty 
King Christian IX. should be acknowledged as succeeding to all the Dominions then united 
under the Sceptre of His Majesty the King of Denmark. 

“ Her Majesty, actuated by the same Desire to preserve the Peace of Europe which was 
One of the declared Objects of all the Powers who were Parties to that Treaty, has been un- 
remitting in Her Endeavours to bring about a Peaceful Settlement of the Differences which 
on this Matter have arisen between Germany and Denmark, and to ward off the Dangers 
which might follow from a Beginning of Warfare in the North of Europe ; and Her Majesty 
will continue Her Efforts in the Interests of Peace. 

| _ “Te barbarous Murders and cruel Assaults committed in Japan upon Subjects of Her 
Majesty rendered it necessary that Demands should be made upon the Jap Gover t 
, and upon the Daimio by whose Retainers some of those Outrages were committed. 
=> “Te Government of the Tycoon complied with the Demand made upon them by Her Ma- 
hea jesty’s Government, and full Satisfaction having been made, the friendly Relations between the 
wo Governments have continued unbroken ; but the Daimio Prince of Satswma refused to 
comply with the just and moderate Demands which were made upon him. 
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[ February 4.] Page 
Srgzcu or tHe Lorps CommissroneRs—continued. 

‘« His Refusal rendered Measures 6f Coefcion necessary, and Hér Majesty régret# that while 
those Measures have brought this Daimio to an Agreement for Compliance, they led inci- 
dentally to the Destruction of a considerable Portion of the Town of Kagooina. 

“ Papers on this Subject will be laid before ydil. 

“Tue Insurrection which broke out last Year among some Portion of the Native Inhabi- 
tants of New Zealand still unfortunately continues, but there is Reason to hope that it will, 
before long, be put down. 

“Her Majesty commands us to inform you that She has concluded a Treaty with the 
Emperor of Austria, The Emperor of the French, The King of Prussia, and The Emperor 
of Russia, by which Her Majesty consents to give up the Protectorate of the Jonian Islands, 
and also agrees to the Annexation of those Islands to the Kingdom of Greece. This Treaty 
shall be laid before you. Her Majesty is also n egotiating a Treaty with the King of the 
Hellenes for regu ting the Arrangements connected with the Union of the Jonian Islands 
with the Kingdom of Greece. 

“ eal of the House of Commons, 

“ Her Majesty has directed the Estimates for the ensuing Year to be laid before you. They 
have been prepared with every Attention to Economy, and with a due Regard to the Efficiency 
of the Public Service. 

m 2 Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Her Majesty comniands us to inform you that the Condition of the Country is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The Revenue has fully realized its expected amount; the Commerce of 
the United Kingdom is increasing ; and while the Distress in the Manufacturing Districts has 
been in some Degree lessened, there is Reason to look forward to an increased Supply of 
Cotton from various Countries which have hitherto but scantily furnished our Manufacturers 
with this Material for their Industry. 


‘‘Hxr Majesty has directed that a Commission shall be issued for the Purpose of revising 
the various Forms of Subscription and Declaration required to be made by the Clergy of the 
Established Church. A Copy of that Commission will be laid before you. 


«*Varrovs Measures of public usefulness will be submitted for your Consideration. 

“ Her Majesty commits, with Confidence, the great Interests of the Country to your Wisdom 
and Care ; and She fervently prays that the Blessing of Almighty God may attend your De- 
liberations and prosper your Councils for the Advancement of the Welfare and Happiness of 
Her loyal and faithful People.” 


he oe Rervurys—The Lord Inchiquin, elected a Representative Peer for 
relan 
Toox tae Oatn — The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—The Archbishop of 
Armagh — Henry White, Esq., having been created Baron Annaly, was 
in the usual Manner) introduced, and took the Oath — Richard Monckton 
ilnes, Esquire, having been created Baron Houghton, was (in the usuat 
Manner) introduced, and took the Oath. 
Sat Frast — The Lord Chesham—James Molyneux Lord Charlemont — The 
Lord Sandys—The Marquess of Normanby 
Rott or Lorpvs—Garter King of Arms attending, delivered at the Tale (in the 
usual Manner) a List of the Lords Temporal in the Sixth Session of the 
Eighteenth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Select Vestries—Bill, pro formd, read 1*.* 

Address to Wer fMajesty ON THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH— 

Te Lorps Commisstoners’ Sreecu having been reported by the Lord Chancel- 
lor; and an humble Address to Her Majesty being moved thereon by The 
Marquess of Sligo (the Motion being seconded by The Lord Abercromby) 
the same was, a after long Debate, agreed to. is 

Cuarrman or Commrrrees—The Lord Redesdale appointed, ‘emiine Dissentiente, 
to take the Chair in all Committees of this House for this Session. 

CommirtgE FoR Prrvireces—appointed 

Sus-ComMirrex For THE JouRNALS—appointed 

Appgat CommitrEE—appointed 

Sranpine Orpers — Resolved, That Samuel Smith, Esquire, and Charles Frere, 
Esquire, be appointed Examiners for this Session. 

House adjourned at half past Nine o’clock. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
The House met at a quarter before Two of the clock. 
Messaaer to attend She Lords Commissioners :—The House went ;—and having 


returned ;— 

Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that he had issued Warrants for New Warts 
for 5 omy Borough, v. John Samuel Willes Johnson, esq., deceased ; 
for J , v. Beriah Botfield, esq., deceased; for Coventry, v. Right 
hon. Edward Ellice, deceased ; for Tamworth, v. Viscount Raynham, now 
Marquess Townshend; for Plymouth, v. Robert Porrett Collier, esq., Soli- 
citor General ; for Richmond, v. Sir Roundell Palmer, Attorney General ; 
for Reading, v. Gillery Pigott, esq., one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer ; for Barnstaple, v. George Potts, esq., deceased; for Worcester 
County (Western Division) ». Viscount Elmly, now Earl Beauchamp; for 
New Windsor, v. George William Hope, esq., deceased; for Oxford City, 
v. Jameg Haughton Langston, esq., deceased; for Andover, v. William 
Cubitt, esq., deceased ; for Buckingham County, v. Hon. William George 
Cavendish, now Baron Chesham. 

New Memsers Sworn—For Worcester County (Western Division), Hon. Fre- 
derick Lygon ; for Buckingham County, Robert Bateson Harvey, esq. ; for 
Andover, William Henry Humphery, esq. ; for Tamworth, John Peel, esq. ; 
for Barnstaple, Thomas Lloyd, esq.; for Pontefract, Samuel Waterhouse, 
esq.; for Reading, George John Shaw Lefevre, esq.; for New Windsor, 
Colonel Richard Henry Richard Howard Vyse ; for Oxford City, Charles 
Neate, esq. ; for Zudlow, Sir William Augustus Fraser, bart. ; for Mont- 
gomery oout® Hon. Charles Richard Douglas Hanbury Tracy; for Clare 
County, Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, bart. , 


PrrvrtEces— Ordered, That a Committee of Privileges be appointed. 

Outlawries Bill—Bill “for the more effectual preventing Clandestine Out- 
lawries,”’ read 1°.* 

New Warrs—For Durham City, v. Sir William Atherton, deceased ; for Zewkes- 


bury, The Hon. Frederick Lygon, Manor of Hempholme; for Winchester, 
Sir James Buller East, baronet, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Address to Wer Majesty ON THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH— 


Tus Lorps Commissioners’ Sprecu, reported: —Resolution for an Address thereon 
moved by Lord Richard Grosvenor (the Motion being seconded by Mr. 
Goschen) ; — Resolved accordingly, and Committee appointed to draw up 
the same :—Lords Commissioners’ Speech referred oP e’ 

House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
Toox tHe Oata—The Lord Inchiquin. 


Marneeere™ Ramways—Question, The Earl of Powis; Answer, Earl Gran- 
ville os 


EcctestasticaL Commissioners—Motion for ‘‘ Gopies of Two Reports of Commit- 
tees of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” —( The Archbishop of York.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. (Parl. Paper, Nos. 1 and 2) 
TownLey, THE Convict—Motion (Zhe Earl of Carnarvon) postponed - 
House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUABY 5. 


MINUTES.}—New Memazrs Sworn—Sir{ and Refreshment Rooms (House of Com- 
Robert Porrett Collier, knight, for Ply-| mons). 
mouth; Sir Roundell Palmer, knight, for | Pusuic Burs — Ordered — Rents (Ireland)*; 
Richmond. Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) 
Serzct Commrrez —On Printing; Kitchen | Act Amendment,* 
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[February 5.] 


Covet Martiat on Coronzr, Crawtey — Question, Mr. a erwnsier 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 


“ Lrvety,” Wreck or H.M. Gonsoat — an Mr. Richard Hodon 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 


Matta, ConstrTuTIon sem ber Sir Genes — Answer, Mr. Chi- 


chester Fortescue éxd oi 
Inpran Army, Report oF THE Conason—Queston, Captain Sertins —s 
Sir Charles Wood ice : 
Denmark AND Germany — Nevrrat Goons In Paice Westies aie 
Sir Lawrence Palk; Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson esa oe 
Lorps Commissioners’ SPEECH— 
Report of Address brought up, (Lord Richard Grosvenor,) and read ée 


And, after long Debate, agreed to. 
Lords Commissioners’ Speech to be taken into consideration on Monday next. 


Printine CommitreE—Select Committee appointed, 

“To assist Mr. Speaker in all matters which relate to the Printing executed by Order of 
this House, and for the purpose of selecting and arranging for Printing Returas and 
Papers presented in pursuance of Motions made by Members of this House :”—Sir 
John Pakington, Sir Francis Baring, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Henley, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. 
Sotheron Estcourt, Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Divett, Mr. Gaskell, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Greene, Mr. Peel, The 0’ Conor Don, and Mr. Hastings Russell.—Three to be 
the Quorum.—( Mr. Hastings Russell.) 


Krircnen and RerresHmMeNt Rooms (House or Commons) Commirree—Standing 
Committee appointed, 

“ To control the arrangements of the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, in the department 
of the Serjeant at Arms attending this House :’—Colonel French, Mr. Bentinck, Lord 
Robert Montagu, Mr. Dalglish, Colonel White, Mr. Onslow, and ‘Mr, Alderman Rose. 
—Three to be the quorum.—( Colonel French.) 


Rents (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Longfield, Bill to facilitate the redemption and extinguish- 
ment of Rents in Ireland, ordered* to be brought in by Mr. Longfield, Mr. 
Leader, and Sir Colman O’Loghlen. 


Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Act Amendment 


Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Longfield, Bill for the amendment in certain particulars 
of “The Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1860,” and to 
encourage Agricultural Improvements in that Country, ordered* to be 
brought in by Mr. Longfield, Mr. Leader, and Sir Colman O’Loghlen. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Nine o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone through the business on the paper, 
without debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 


MINUTES,] — New Warr Issvzp — For | Pustic Buis— Resolution in Committee — 
Brighton v. William Coningham, esquire, Malt for Cattle. 

Manor of Northstead. Ordered—Collection of Taxes. 

Sgerect Commitrters— Railway Schemes (Me- | First Reading—Rents (Ireland)* [Bill i 
tropolis); Railway Companies’ Powers ; Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) 
Controverted Elections (General Commit. Act Amendment* [Bill 2]; Judgments, é&c., 
tee). Law Amendment* [Bill 3]; Insane Pri- 

Commirter—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary con-| soners Act Amendment [Bill 4]; Convey- 

sidered, ancing, d&e, (Ireland)* [Bill 5]. 
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[February 8.] 
Court Martrat on Coronet CrawrEy—Address for “‘ Copy of the Proceed- 


ings of the late Court Martial for the Trial of Colonel Crawley,”—(r. 
Dudley Fortescue,)—agreed to. (Parl. Paper, No. 96) .. ee 


Soochow—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Layard 


_ Income Tax — Question, Mr. Warner; Answer, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer - oe : 


Curva—Question, Lord Naas; lnaiatthy Mr. eg 


DENMARK AND GrrMany—lInrecrity oF DANIsH EE rc Se Lord 
Robert Cecil; Answer, Viscount Palmerston 


a tHE Convict—Question, Lord Henry Lennox ; Senet Sir George 
rey ef *e se ee . 


Lorps Commisstoners’ Spreca—Moriow or Suprry— 
Lords Commissioners’ Speech considered, and again read by Mr. Speaker. 
Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty :”—(Mr. Peel) 


Tae Mritrary Estanrishments—Observations, Mr. Bentinck ; Reply, Viscount 
Palmerston .. ee 
Motion agreed to ; Committee thereupon To-morrow. 


Sm Jonn Lawrence’s Satany—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolution moved, 

“ That it is expedient to enable the Right Honourable Sir John Lawrence, Baronet, G.C.B., 
to receive the full amount of the Salary of the Office of Governor General of india, 
notwithstanding his being in receipt of an Annuity of £2,000 granted to him by the 
East India Company as an en sthiaiaeaeee of i distinguished enmeen i is 
Charles Wood.) ... 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 


Malt for Cattle Bill— 
Malt for Cattle—Acts considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Moved— 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to allow the making of Malt a te free to be used in —z Cattle. a eta mee 
of the Exehequer.)... 

After Debate, Motion agreed to. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, Mr. Peel, and Mr. Hutt. 


Collection of Taxes Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer (after Debate) Bill to alter and 
amend the Laws relating to the Collection of the Land Tax, Assessed 
Taxes, and Income Tax, ordered to be a in by Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer aud Mr. Peel .. ee 


mae . Prisoners Act Amendment Bill— 
oved— 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill ‘to amend the Act 3 and 4 
Victoria, c. 54, for making further provision for the confinement and 
maintenance of Insane Prisoners. "—(Sir George Grey.) .. ee 
After long Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir George Grey, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. 
Attorney General :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 4. ] 


Rartway Scuemzs (Merropotis)—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the best method of dealing with the 
Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the Limits of the Metropolis by 
Bills to be introduced in the present Session, and to report their Opinion whether any, 
and, if any, what Schemes rare” not be arora: ah with during - _— — "3 
—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) “ “ 
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| February 8.} 
Ramway Scuemes (Merrorouis)—continued. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


—(Sir John Shelley.) os . ee 
After long Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, 

That a Select Committee be appointed to consider the best Method of dealing with the 
Railway Schemes pro to be sanctioned within the Limits of the Metropolis by 
Bills to be introduced in the present Session, and to report their Opinion whether 
any, and, if any, what Schemes should not be proceeded with during the present 
Session. 

Committee nominated :—Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Stanley, Mr. Massey, Colonel Wilson 
Patten, and Mr. Herbert.—Power to send for persons, papers, and records.—Three to 
be the quorum. 


Ordered, 

That a Message be sent to the Lords to acquaint their Lordships that this House 
hath appointed a Committee, consisting of Five Members, to join with a Com- 
mittee of The Lords “to consider the best method of dealing with the Railway 
Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be 
introdu in the present Session, and to report their opinion whether any, and, if 
any, what schemes should not be proceeded with during the present Session;” and to 
request that their Lordships will be pleased to appoint an equal number of Lords to be 
joined with the Members of this House. 


Rartway Brits (Metropoiis)— 
Ordered, 

That Standing Order No. 172 be suspended, as regards all Petitions for Railway Bills 
authorizing the construction of works within the limits of the Metropolis ; and that no 
Petition for any such Bill be presented to this House until the day after the Report 
from the Select Committee on “ Railway Schemes (Metropolis)” shall have been laid 
upon the Table—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Rartway Companies Powers—Select Committee appointed, 


“ To inquire and report whether it is expedient that Railway Companies shall be authorized, 
and, if so, upon what conditions, to construct or enlarge, purchase, or take on lease, or 
otherwise appropriate, any Dock, Pier, Harbour or Ferry, or to acquire, provide, and 
use any Steam Vessels for the conveyance of goods and passengers, or to apply any 

rtion of their capital or revenue to other objects distinct from the undertaking of a 
Railway Company.” —{ Mr, Massey.) os ote oss 


And on March 3, Committee nominated as follows :— 


Mr. Hutt, Lord Stanley, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Mr. Richard Hodgson, Mr. Clay, Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, Mr. Adair, Sir James Fergusson, Mr. Lygon, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. 
Pollard-Urquhart, and Mr, Massey :—Power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
—Five to be the quorum. 


Conveyancing, &c. (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Bill to amend the Laws 
relating to Conveyancing, Special Pleaders, and Draughtsmen in Equity 
practising in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland and Sir Robert Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 5.} 


Judgments, &c., Law Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Hadfield, Bill to amend the Law relating to future Judg- 
ments, Statutes, and Recognizances, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Had. 
field, Mr. Locke- King, and Mr. Powell:—Bill presented, and read 1°.* 
[Bill 3.] 

Controvertep Etxctions—Geyerat Committee or ELEctions— 


The following Members appointed to serve on the General Committee of 
Elections for 1864 (by Mr. Speaker’s Warrant) :— 

The Right Hon. Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, baronet ; the Right Hon, Spencer 
Horatio Walpole; the Right Hon. Henry Arthur Herbert; Sir William Miles, 
baronet ; Henry Ker-Seymer, esq.; John Bonham-Carter, esq., to be Members of 
the General Committee of Elections for the present Session. 


House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve o’clock. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


Wir Majesty's Anstocr to the Address reported, as follows r= 
My Lorps, 
Your loyal and affectionate Address gives Me the truest Gratification. 


I ruanx you sincerely for your Congratulations on the Birth of the Prince, My Grandson, 
and for the renewed Assurances of Loyalty and Attachment to My Person and Family 
with which they are accompanied. 
Mx constant Desire is to promote the Welfare and Happiness of My faithful People « $801 


Caprarms Wuyre Metviriz, Case or —Question, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
Answer, Earl Russell:—Debate thereon .. ve -» 302 


Denmark, and Germany—Intecrity of tHe Danish Monancuy—Question, 
The Earl of Malmesbury; Answer, Earl Russell :—Debate thereon +» 3802 


Unrrep Srares—CorrEsponDENCE WITH THE FRpERAL GovERNMENT—Question, 
The Earl of Derby ; Answer, Earl Russell . . ee «+ 3810 f 


Rariway Scuemes (Merroporis) — Message From THE House or Commons— E 


To acquaint this House, That they have appointed a Committee consisting of Five 

embers to join with a Committee of the Lords “to consider the best Method of 

dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the Limits of the 

Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in the present Session, and to report their opinion 

| whether any, and, if any, what Schemes should not be proceeded with during the pre- 

sent Session ; and to request that their Lordships will be pleased to appoint an equal 
Number of Lords to be joined with the Members of the House of Commons. a 6B 


Ordered, *‘ That the said Message do lie on the Table.” 


Navy—Manrine Artritery—Question, The Earl of Hardwicke; Answer, The 
Duke of Somerset :—Debate thereon 4 Se -» 8il 


Private Brrrs—Standing Order Committee on, appointed, 
The Lords following, together with the Chairman of Committees, were named of the Com- 
mittee :—Ld. President, D. Somerset, M. Winchester, M. Bath, M. Ailesbury, L.Steward, 
E. Devon, E. Airlie, E. Hardwicke, E. Carnarvon, E. Romney, E. Chichester, E. Powis, 
E. Verulam, E. De Grey, E. Stradbroke, E. Amherst, L. Chamberlain, V. Eversley, 
L. Camoys, L. Saye and Sele, L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, L. Wycombe, L. Sondes, 
L, Foley, L. Dinevor, L. Wodehouse, L. Sheffield, L. Colchester, L. Silchester, L. De 
Tabley, L. Wynford, L. Portman, L. Stanley of Alderley, L. Aveland, L. Belper, L. 
Ebury, L. Churston, L. Egerton. ’ 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven o’clock. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


MINUTES. ]—Sztect Commrrrer—Registra- | Ordered — ‘ppeal in Criminal Cases Act 
tion of County Voters appointed. (List| Amendment®* ; Trespass (Ireland)*; Sir 
of Committee.) John Lawrence’s Salary.* 

Suprry — considered in Committee — Lords | First Reading—Malt for Cattle* [Bill 6]; 
Commissioners’ Speech considered.* Collection of Taxes* [Bill 7]; Church 

Pustic Burs — Resolution in Commitice — Rates Commutation* [Bi 9): Chain Cables 
Chain Cables and Anchors.® and Anchors* [Bill 9] ; Sir John Lawrence’s 

Salary* [Bill 10). 





Her fMlajesty’s Anstwer to the Address— 
The Comprrotter of the Hovsenorp reported Her PMajesty’s Anstwer 10 
THE ApprEss, as follows:— 
I return you My heartfelt thanks for your loyal and dutiful Address. . i 
I came ah a pias pod cordial congratulations on the birth of the 
Prince, my Grandson, and your assurances of devoted loyalty and attachment to My 4 
Person and Family are most gratifying to Me. : : ‘ 
You rely on My willing co-operation with you in promoting whatever ts con- 
ducive to the welfare and happiness of My faithful People. eee o- «$821 
Foe Sianats at Care Race — Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. Milner 
Gibson ee *f ee ef La $21 


Denmark” any Grrmany—Ruors at CorennacEy — Question, Mr. Peacocke; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston “7 in ee 322 
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[February 9.] 
Unrrep Stares—Tae “ Arexanpra” anp “ AtapaMA ” — CoRRESPONDENCE 
Question, Mr. Peacocke; Answer, Mr. Layard ee Le 
Satmon Frsxerres—Question, Mr. Dutton; Answer, Sir George Grey - 
Dewmarx anp Germany—Tue Dawisn Parers—Question, Lord Robert Cecil ; 
Answer, Mr. Layard oe oe . 


Prison Discrermve—Question, Sir John Pakington; Answer, Sir George ihe 


Navat EstaBiisHMENT AT —— Mr. Whiteside; Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget ee es 


Wreck or H.M. Gun-noat “ Levees *: = Rapleaation, Lord Clarence Paget 
Deymarx anp Germany—Treaty or 1852—Question, Mr. Disraeli; Answer, 


Viscount Palmerston ee os ee de 
TowNLEY, THE renin: Sir we Kelly ; Answer, Sir George 
Grey ; oe ee 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE Hoven—Asn-Wxprespay— 
Moved, “That the House at rising do adjourn till Thursday.”—( Viscount 
Palmerston. ) 


Denmark AND Geramany—Tue Dantso Parens—Observations, Mr. Sey- 
mour FitzGerald; Reply, Mr. Layard :—Debate thereon ee 
Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thursday. 
Kacosraa—JaPaN—BoMBaRDMENT oF KacostMA— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House, while only imputing to Admiral Kuper a misconception of the duty 


imposed on him, deeply regrets the burning of the town of Kagosima, as being contrary 
to those usages of 1 ar which prevail among civilized nations, and to which it is the 
duty and policy of this country to adhere.” —(Mr. Buxton.) ose oes 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “while only imputing to 
Admiral Kuper a Sa of the eg imposed on him. ae 
Longfield.) .. oe 


Question proposed, “That the cern iiijaal to be left out stand part of 
the Question:” — After long Debate, Question put, and mnegatived :— 
Amendment made:—Main Question, as amended, proposed :—Previous 
Question put, “ That that Question be now put: 7 Viscount Palmerston :) 
—The House divided; Ayes 85, Noes 164; 79. 

Division List—Ayes and Noes - 


Hotyneap Harsourn—(Vessets Wrecxep, &c. \— 
Motion for Returns (Colonel Dunne) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to.—(Parl. "Paper No. 102. ) 


Morton ror Suprry— 
Committee on Motion, ‘“ That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty :”—Lords 
Commissioners’ Speech referred :—Motion considered. 


(In the Committee.) 
Lords Commissioners’ Speech read. 
Resolved, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty :”—Resolution to be 
reported on Thursday. 


Reeistration or County Vorers—Select Committee appointed, 
“To inquire into the present system of registration of County Voters for Members of 


Parliament in England and Wales, and whether any and what other provisions should 
be made for the registration of such Voters.”—(Mr. Dodson.) 


And on February 16, Committee nominated as follows :— 

Mr. Walter, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Algernon fing Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, 
Viscount Ingestre, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Locke- Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. 

Longfield, Mr. Collins, Mr. Locke, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Gharles Wynn.—Power to send 

for persons, papers, and records,—Five to be the quorum. 
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[February 9.) 
Reorstration oF County Vorsrs—continued. 


Instruction, 
“ That the Committee have power to inquire into the cuiheny of the powers vested in 
Revising Barristers for enforcing order in their Courts, and to report upon the same.”— 
(Mr. Hunt.) 
Appeal in Criminal Cases Act Amendment Bill— 

On Motion of Sir FitsRoy Kelly, Bill to amend an Act of the Session of the 
eleventh and twelfth years of Her Majesty, chapter seventy-eight, to pro- 
vide a further Appeal in Criminal Cases, and for the further amendment of 
the administration of the Criminal Law, ordered* to be brought in by Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly, Mr. William Ewart, and Mr. M‘Mahon. 


Church Rates Commutation Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Newdegate, Bill for the Commutation of Church Rates, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Newdegate and Lord Robert Montagu :— 
Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 8. ] 

Trespass (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. William Ormsby Gore, Bill to amend the Law of Trespass 
in certain cases in Ireland, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. William 
Ormsby Gore and Captain Archdall. 


Chain Cables and Anchors Bill— 
Chain Cables and Anchors considered * in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

On Motion of Mr. Laird, resolved, ‘‘ That the Chairman be directed to move 
the House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill for regulating the proving 
and sale of Chain Cables and Anchors.” 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Laird and Sir James Elphinstone :— 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 9.] 


Sir John Lawrence’s Salary— 
Resolution reported and agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Massey, Sir Charles Wood, and Mr. 
Baring :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* | Bill 10.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after One o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Untren Sratres— THe Amertcan CorrEsponpDENcE — Question, The Earl of 
Derby ; Answer, Earl Russell 


Curya—Deata oF Lieutenant Trxtinc—Question, Lord Chelmsford; Answer, 
The Duke of Somerset :—Debate thereon 


Rartway Scuemes (Merroporis)—Tae Commons’ Messace— 
Message from the House of Commons of Tuesday last on the Ibi ais of Rail- 
way Schemes (Metropolis) considered os 


Motion, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to Join with the Select Committee appointed 
by the House of Commons, as mentioned in the said Message, to consider the best 
Method of Dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the 
Limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in the present Session, and to 
report their Opinion whether any, and, if any, what Schemes should not be proceeded 
with during the present Session.”—(Zarl Granville.) 

After Debate, Motion agreed to. 

Then it was moved, That such Select Committee consist of Five Lords, Three to be a 
Quorum, agreed to. The Lords following were named of the Committee :—Ld. Presi- 
dent, E. Romney, V. Eversley, L. Redesdale, L. Stanley of Alderley. That a Message 
was Ordered to be sent to the House of Commons, in answer to their Message of 
Tuesday last, to inform them of the Appointment of the said Select Committee by this 
House, and to propose to the House of Commons that the joint Committee do meet in 
the Painted Chamber on Monday next, at Half past Three o’Clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight o’clock. 
VOL. CLXXIII. [rump sertres. } [eo] 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


MINUTES.]—New Memszr Swory —VJohn | Pustic Buts — Resolution in Commitiee — 
Reginald Yorke, esquire, for Tewkesbury. Bank Acts (Scotland). 

Secect Commitras — On Standing Orders} Ordered—County Courts (Ireland). 
nominated*; Committee of Selection nomi- 7 Reading—Government Annuities [Bill 


nated.* 11). 
Suprtr—Resolution [Feb. 9] “ That Second Reading—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* 
a Supply be granted to Her Majesty.” [Bill 10]. 


Stanpine Orpers—Commirree—Select Committee on Standing Orders nomi- 
nated :—Colonel Wilson Patten, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Henley, Mr. Wrightson, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Bramston, Mr. Bonham-Carter, Mr. Lefroy, Mr. Dunlop, 
Mr. Puller, and Mr. Edward Egerton. 


Commirree or SeLection—Committee of Selection nominated :—Mr. Dunlop, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Bonham-Carter, Lord Hotham, Mr. Mowbray, and the 
Chairman of the Select Committee on Standing Orders. 


Union Assessment Act—Question, Mr. Holland; Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers . 


Tue Inise Courca—Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir Frederick Heyes Anawer, 
Sir Robert Peel 


Inp1a—Tue Hi Tatnne--AQueition, Mr. Smollett : Answer, Sir Charles Wood 
Case or Mr. Bewicxe—Question, Mr. H. Berkeley; Answer Sir George Grey 


Court Martian on CoLoneL ec ccye sain eam Colonel i ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 


Greenwich Hosprrat—Question, Sir John Hay ; ‘in Lord a Paget 
Deymark any Germany —Inrecrrry or Danish Monarcay — Question, Sir 


Harry Verney ; Answer, Mr. Layard rr ee .e 
Bank Acts (Scotland)— 
Considered in Committce ‘ii ee - 7 


(In the Committee.) 


On Motion of Mr. Ohancellor of the Exchequer, Resolved, 
“That it is expedient to make provision for r os | the lapsed issue of Bank Notes in 
Scotland upon payment from time to time of a certain charge in respect thereof.” 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


SUPPLY—Resolution, ‘‘That a Supply be granted to Her Majesty,” reported. 


Taxation AND ExpenpiturE—Obseervations, Sir Henry _——w ; Reply, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee 
Resolution agreed to, Nemine Contradicente. 


Government Annuities Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer (after short Debate), Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the purchase of Government Annuities through 
the medium of Savings Banks, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Mr. Peel :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 11.] 


County Courts (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of the Attorney General for Ireland (after short Debate), Bill to 
amend the procedure of the County Courts in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Sir Robert Peel, and Sir —— 
Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 12.] 


CaaritaBLe Estates anp Trusts Acts— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That there be laid before this House 
Returns— 

“Of the names of the Chief Commissioners, Commissioners, Secretaries, Inspectors, Ac- 
countants, First Clerks, Second Clerks, and all other officials, who have been appointed 
under the Charitable Estates and Trusts Acts of 1853 and 1855 ; also the dates of their 
appointments, and the amount of salary and travelling expenses each has received an- 
nually, and the profession, trade, or calling in which he was engaged when appointed ; 

“ And of the total annual expense of the Board to the — a and Charitable 

Trusts,”"—( Mr, Ferrand.) os 
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[February 11.] 
Cuanitaste Essares ann Trusts Acts—continued. 

After Debate, Motion amended, and agreed to. 

Returns ordered, 

‘* Of the names of the Chief Commissioners, Commissioners, Secretaries, Inspectors, Ac- 
countants, First Clerks, Second Clerks, and all other officials, who have been appointed 
under the Charitable Estates and Trusts Acts of 1853 and 1855 ; also the dates of their 

appointments, and the amount of salary and travelling expenses each has received 
annually.”"—(Parl. Paper, No. 83.) 
House adjourned at a quarter before Eight o'clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Rate 1x Am Act—Petition from the Board of Guardians of the Bakewell 
Union against the renewal of the Rate in Aid Act.—(Zord Denman) es 


Rartway Scuemes (Mernoporis) Jouvt Serect CommirTEE— 

Message from the Commons, to acquaint this House, 

“ That they have directed the Committee appointed by them ‘to consider the best method 
of dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the Limits of 
the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in the present Session, and to report their Opi- 
nion 2 any, and, if any, what Schemes should not be proceeded with during the 
present Session,’ to meet the Committee appointed by this House in the Painted 
Chamber on Monday next, at half past Three o’clock, as desired by this House.” 
Ordered, ‘‘ That the said Message do lie on the Table,” on ove 


Ordered, 

“ That the Select Committee appointed by this House to join with the Select Committee 
appointed by the Commons to consider the Metropolitan Railway Schemes, have Power 
to agree in the Appointment of a Chairman of such Committee.” 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five o’clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


MINUTES.] — New Memszrs Sworn — 
Thomas Fleming, esquire, for Winchester ; 
John Henderson, esquire, or Durham City. 

Surriy—considered ¢ in Committee*—Commit- 
tee report Progress. 

Pustic Birrs — Resolution in Committee — 
Tests Abolition (Oxford)*. 

Ordered — Tests Abolition (Oxford)* ; Bank 
Acts (Scotland)*. 


{Bill 12]; Trespass (Ireland)* [Bill 13]; 
Appeal in Criminal Cases Act Amendment * 
Bill 14] ; Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland)* 
Bill 15]; Bank Acts (Scotland)* [Bill 16]; 
lection Petitions * [Bill 17]; Tests Abo- 
lition (Oxford ) * [Bill 18}. 


Committee — Sir John Lawrence’s Salary * 


[Bill 10}. 


Report—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary*. 





First Reading — County Courts (Ireland)* 
THEATRES ee AGaInsT FrrE)—Question, Mr. W. Ewart; Answer, Sir 


George Grey . ee oe oe 
DisEasED i Rei SR Mr. R. Long; Answer, Sir Geump Grey aa 
Caprarn Metvitte Waits, Case or—Question, Colonel French ; Answer, Mr. 

Layard ef ef ef “ef 
New Courts or Justice — Question, Mr. Montages Smith; Answer, Mr. 

Cowper ef ee ef ef ef 
CuanrtaBLe Bequests (IneLanp)—Question, Mr. Hassard ; o_o The Attor- 

ney General for Ireland oe oe 


Dock at Matra— Question, Captain Talbot ; duane, Lord Seen Paget .. 
Execution oF THE ConpEMNED Prrates—Tue ‘“ Frowery Lanp ”’—Question, 


Sir George Bowyer; Answer, Sir George Grey os oe 
Untrep Stares—Mr. Szwarp’s Despatcn or Jury 11—Question, Lord Robert 
Cecil; Answer, Mr. Layard ,, ee ee 


Denmark AND GERMANY—INTEGRITY OF THE ae Morarcuy—Revocation 
or THE ConstITUTION—Question, Mr. Peacocke ; Answer, Viscount Pal- 
merston ee os ‘ o* os 
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Ramway Scuemes (Merroporis)—Message from the Lords lenght: up —(Mr. 
Milner Gibson.) 

“ That they do agree to the appointment of a Committee, consisting of Five Lords, to join 
with a Committee of this House, consisting of Five Members, to consider the best 
method of dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the 
limits of the Metropolis, by Bills to be introduced in the present Session (pursuant to 
Message of Tuesday last); and their Lordships propose that the said joint Committee 
do meet in the Painted Chamber at half past Three of the clock on Monday next.” 


Lords’ Message considered, and Order made thereon. 
Ordered accordingly. 


Messace To THE LorDs— 

“To acquaint their Lordships that this House hath directed the Committee appointed by 
them to join with the Select Committee of the Lords, ‘to consider the best method of 
dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the limits of the 
Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in the present Session, and to report their opinion 
whether any, and, if any, what Schemes should not be proceeded with during the 
present Session,’ to meet the Committee appointed by their Lordships in the Painted 
Chamber on Monday next, at half past Three of the clock, as desired by their 
Lordships.” 


Ordered, 

“ That the Select Committee appointed to join with the Select Committee appointed by 
the Lords ‘to consider the best method of dealing with the Railway Schemes proposed 
to be sanctioned within the limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in the 
present Session, and to report their opinion whether any, and, if any, what schemes 
should not be proceeded with during the present Session,’ have power to agree in the 
appointment of a Chairman of such Joint Committee.”—{Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Untrep Stares—Caprore or Brrrish Sarps— 
Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of all Correspondence with the Governor of the Bahama Islands, with reference to 
the sinking of the Margaret and Jessie in British waters. 

“ Of all Correspondence with the owners of the Margaret and Jessie. 

‘* Of all Correspondence with the Government of the United States, or their Represen- 
tative in London, or Lord Lyons, on the same subject. 

“Of all Correspondence between the owners of the Springbok and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and also between Lord Lyons and the Government of the United 
States, with reference to the judgment of the Admiralty Court at New York. 

* And, of all Correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government and the owners of 
the vessels the Science and the Sawon, and of Her Majesty's Government and the 
Government of the United States on the same subject,”—(Mr. Seymour Fitz Geraid,) 
— instead thereof ooo - wes ee 501 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After long Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tueatres (Precautions acarnst Frre)—Question, Sir William Fraser ; 


Answer, Sir George Grey ate es .. 584 
Potanp—Despatcu or September, 1863—Question, Mr. Hennessy ; Answer 
Viscount Palmerston :—Debate thereon. oe -. 587 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Suprty considered in Committee :— 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again on Monday next. 


County Courts (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill to amend the procedure of the County Courts in Ireland :—Bill presented, 
and read 1°.* [ Bill 12. ] 
Trespass (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill to amend the Law in certain cases relating to yee in pursuit of 
Game :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 13. ] 
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Bank Acts (Scotland) Bill— 
Resolution reported, 

“That it is expedient to make provision for replacing the lapsed issue of Bank 
Notes in Scotland upon payment from time to time of a certain charge in respect 
thereof. 

Resolution agreed to. 
Bill ordered (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Peel.) Bill presented, 
and read 1°.* [Bill 16. } 


Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Sir Robert Peel, Bill for the Abolition of Vestry Cess in Ire- 
land, and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Attorney General for Ireland :—Bill presented, 
and read 1°.* [ Bill 15.] 


Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill— 
Tests Abolition (Oxford) considered* in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
On Motion of Mr. Dodson, resolved, 

“ That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to provide for the Abolition of certain Tests in connection with Academical 
Degrees in the University of Oxford.” 

Resolution reported. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dodson, Mr. Grant Duff, and Mr. Goschen. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 18. } 


Elections Petitions Bill— 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Elections Petitions, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hunt and Mr. Knightley :—Bill presented and read 1°.* [Bill 17.] 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


Parvate Brrts— Ordered, 

That this House will not receive any Petition for a Private Bill after Tuesday, 
the 22nd Day of March next, unless such Private Bill shall have been approved 
by the Court of Chancery ; nor any Petition for a Private Bill approved by the Court 
of Chancery after Thursday, the 12th Day of May next. 

Ordered, 

That this House will not receive any Report from the Judges, upon Petitions presented 

to this House for Private Bills, after Thursday, the 12th Day of May next. 
Ordered, 

That the said Orders be printed and published, and affixed on the Doors of this House 

and Westminster Hall. (No. 8.) 


Rartway Scuemes (Merropotis)— 
Report of the Select Committee of last Session on Metropolitan Railway 
Communication, referred to the Select Committee on. 


Unrrep Sratrrs—CorkESPONDENCE WITH THE FEDERAL GovERNMENT—QUESTION 


—Explanation, Earl Russell :—Short Debate thereon .. .. 544 
Denmark -— Inrecrity or Danish Monarcoy — Tae Ducny or Scuteswiec— 
Observations, Lord Campbell; Reply, Earl Russell oe 8 .. 5650 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 


MINUTES.}]—Poustic Burs—Resolution in, Second Reading — Insane Prisoners Act 
Committee—Warehousing of British Spirits.| Amendment [Bill 4]; Conveyancers, dec. 
First Reading — Warehousing of British} (Ireland) [Bill 5]; Malt for Cattle [Bill 6] ; 
Spirits [Bill 19]; Insolvent Debtors*| Collection of Taxes [Bill 7]; Government 
[Bill 20]; Forfeiture of Lands and Goods*| Annuities* [Bill 11]. 
[Bill 21]; Watching of Towns (Ireland)* 
[Bill 22). 
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{February 15.] 
Herre Fisuerres (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. Oaird ; peers: Bir a 
Grey ° oe 
CHILDREN Barua Cornmerorras—Quetion, Viscount Entel Anew, 
Mr. Bruce 


Toxsacco CuLTIVATION IN Sentsiincntnaiiion: Mr. MacEvoy; Answer, The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . oe 
Ramtway Encroacuments (Dvusirn) — onto, Mr. Vance; Answer, Mr. 
Milner Gibson. . ee ee *e ,* 


Attowances to Corowtat Governors Rerraive — Question, Mr. ae 
Answer, Mr. Chichester Fortescue oe _ 


Law or Coprrient—Question, Mr. Black; Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson 

Merropotis (Prorection Acarnst Fire) — Question, Sir Minto wien ec 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. oe ee 

ArTILLERY—CommissionErs To Untrep Srares anp Denmarx—Question, Mr. 
W. Ewart; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington - ; 

Court-martTiaL on Cotene, CxuawlEey — pastes Lord Hotham ; Auawer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 


Perrtion From Matta—Question, Sir George Dies ities, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue eo» ee oe es 


Denmark AND GerMANy—ScuiEswie-HoistzEIn—Tue Romovrep pen a 
Question, Mr. Disraeli; Answer, Mr. Layard ; 


Tue Tonran Istanps—Amenican Cruisers—Question, Mr. Guam: Anowe, 


Mr. Layard se se ee fe 
Unstren Srares—Oase or tHe “Saxon”-—Movnper or Ma. Seencntiin, 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald; Answer, Mr. Layard ee ee 


Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill [Bill 4]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be now read the 
second time.”—(Sir George Grey.) pe 


After long Debate, Motion agreed to: — Bill read 2°, mail committed for 
Friday. 


Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 5]— 
On Motion of The ‘Attorney General for Ireland, Bill read 2°, after short 
Debate, and committed for Friday, 26th February oe 


Malt for Cattle Bill [Bill 6)— 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be read the second time ;” 
After long Debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2°, "and committed for 
Wednesday, 24th February. 


Collection of Taxes Bill [Bill 7)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time.”—({ Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. - a. 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill read 2°, and committed for 
Friday, 18th March. 


Warehousing of British Spirits Bill— 
Warehousing of British Spirits—considered * in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Resolved, 
‘That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Warehousing of British 
Spirits.” 
Resolution 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, Peel, 
and Sir William Dunbar :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 19.] 
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Insolvent Debtors Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Paull, Bill to facilitate the discharge of Insolvent Debtors 
in certain cases, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Paull, Mr. John Locke, 
and Mr. M‘Mahon :—Bill presented, and read 1°,.* [Bill 20.} 


Forfeiture of Lands and Goods Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Charles Forster, Bill to abolish the Forfeiture of Lands and 
Goods on convictions of Felony, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Charles 
Forster, Mr. William Ewart, and Mr. Locke-King:—Bill presented, and 
read 1°.* [Bill 21.] 


Watching of Towns (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Hervey Bruce, Bill to provide for the better Watching of 
Towns in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Hervey Bruce, Sir 
[pit 22 | Heygate, and Captain Stacpoole :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* 

22 
House adjourned at half after Ten o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


Sat Frast. rm Pantramenr— The Lord Bropnzicx, after the death of his 
Brother. 


Tue Lorp Caancetior’s Avementation Act— 
Return laid before the House (pursuant to Act) of all Sales, &c., under the 
Lord Chancellor’s Augmentation Act, up to mesennd Léth, 1864, — 
(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) (No. 12.) oe ; oe 


Untrep Stares—Burtise anp Amentcan Crarms— 
Address for, 
“Return of Claims made by British Subjects upon the United States Government, sus- 
tained either in Person or Property since the Secession of the Southern States, speci- 
Fie how i - Grounds on — such Claims —_ been sateen an( The _— 


Also, 
“ Correspondence or Extracts from Correspondence relative to the Capture of the Saxon by 
the United States Ship Vanderbilt.” 
And also, 
Copy of Instructions to the Colonial Authorities relative to the Detention of the 7us- 


After long Debate, Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’clock, 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 


MINUTES.) —Szuect Commrrrez — Regis- | Pustic Bist—Ordered—Railways (Facilities 
tration of County Voters (Feb. 10) nomi-| for Construction)*; Railway Companies’ 
nated. Powers,* 

Beckenham, Lewes, and Brighton Railway Bill (y Order)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 

time. ”” (Sir John Shelley. ) ee ee 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word pre ” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘upon this day six months.” (ifr Hankey.) 

After Debate, Question, “‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand of the 
Question,” put, and mnegatived : — Words added : :—Main Question, as 
amended, put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Carzpontan, Epinsuren, aNp Gtaseow, anp Scormsm COzwrreat Raitwary 
Compantes Brix (by Order) — 

Motion made, and éumens proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 

time” ‘ oe ee ee 
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[ February 16. } 
Cateponray, &c., Raruway Compantes Brrr—continued. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months. ”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 
After short Debate, Question ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived : :—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, 
put, and agreed to :—Bill put off for six months. 


Great Norruern Rattway (No. 3) (Doncaster to GatnsBoroven) Brix (dy 
Order) — 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time.” 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months.”—(Lord Robert 
Montagu.) 
After short Debate, Question, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to:—Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill 
read 2°, and committed. 


Harwich Corporation Brit (by Order)— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second 
time.” —( Captain Jervis.) .. oe ee oe 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months. "—( Mr. Crawford.) 
After short Debate, Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question.” —The House divided; Ayes 141, Noes 68; Majority 73. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed. 


Lowpon, Brienron, anp Sovrn Coast Rarmway (Kemp Town Srarion and 
Lives) Birt (by Order)— 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed de ee 


Private Bitts—ReEsotvrions— 

First Resolution—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Committee of Selection and the General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills 
at any time after the committal of any Bills, be empowered, with the consent of all 
parties promoting and opposing, to refer the same wholly or with reference to particular 
Clauses, to the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, and that such Chair- 
man, together with Members to be appointed in like manner as Members of the 
Committee on Unopposed Bills, be empowered to hear the parties promoting and 
opposing such Bills or their es and to report -= the same to the House.” —( Mr. 
Milner Gibson.) . ia 20d 


Amendment sanstiahs 

To leave out from the first word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that the duty of ascertaining the 
facts upon which Legislation in respect to Private Bills is to proceed, should be dis- 
charged by some tribunal external to this sane iat sant Cecil, )—instead 
thereof ove 


Question sail “ “That the odie proposed to be left out sand part of the 
Question :’”— After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Main 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Resolution—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That in lieu of the Fees to be paid by the Opponents of a Private Bill for proceedings 
before any Committee, the following Fee he hereafter paid :— 

“ For every day on which the oe appear before any Come. wo. £2 0 0 

—( Mr. Milner Gibson.) ove a “ 


Amendment proposed, 

“ At the end of the Question, to add the words, “ Committees shall have discretion to exone- 
rate Petitioners, owners or tenants of property to be affected by Bills, from the eens 
of Fees in seeking for exemption, or for Clauses, if they shall see fit; and to char, 
pear, Promoters of such Bills with all Fees to be paid in respect of the same,’”—(Mr 

adjield.) 
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Private Buts—continued. 
Question put, ‘That those words be there added :”—The House divided; 
Ayes 42, Noes 65; Majority 23. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Third Resolution—Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That in lieu of the ad valorem Fees to be paid by the Promoters of Private Bills for pro- 
ceedings in the House, where money is to be raised or expended under the authority of 
any Bill for the execution of a work, the following Fees be hereafter paid :— 

“Tf the sum be £100,000, and under £500, 000, twice the amount of such Fees. 

“Ifthe sum be £500,000, ‘and under £1,000,000, three times the amount of such Fees. 

“Tf the sum be £1, 000, 000 and above, four times the amount of such Fees.” —({Mr. ee 
Gibson.) ve ose eve 

Amendment 

«“ To leave out san the =. That,’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘there shall be charged an uniform Fee on all Private Bills for lagu deat in the 
House,’ ’”’—(Mr. Richard Hodgson,)—instead thereof. oe 

After Debate, Question put, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 

part of the Question: ” — The House divided; Ayes 135, Noes 4; Ma- 
jority 131. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Fourth Resolution— 

‘That in the Table of Fees to be paid on the Taxation of Costs on Private Bills, the third 
pecngregh-stnaly, ° For every Bill under £100, £1,’ be omitted,”-—(Mr. Milner 
Gibson,)—agreed 


Fifth Resolution—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Speaker be requested to revise the list of charges for Parliamentary Agents, 
Solicitors, and others, with a view especially to the reduction sins the vies allowed 
for Copies of Documents.—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) ... os 

After short Debate, agreed to. 


Sixth Resolution—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Minutes of Evidence on Unopposed Private Bills be printed at the expense of 
the parties whenever Copies of the same shall be required.” —(Mr. Milner Gibson.) ... 


After short Debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Seventh Resolution—Motion made, and Question proposed, - 
“ That Committees on Private Bills be ordered to mect at Eleven of og clock. i 
Milner Gibson.) ... 
Amendment proposed, to leave out tie word “ # eleven” and insert the word 
“‘twelve,”—(Mr. Hassard,)—instead ‘iereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ eleven’ stand part of the Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Proposep Bisnorric oF Convene aN Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, 
Sir George Grey se se oe oe 


Recistration or County Vorers—Nomination of Committee ., oe 
Viscount Enfield nominated a Member of the Committee. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Walter be one other 
Member of the said Committee.’ 
Motion made, and Question put, “That the Debate be now adjourned :”— 
(Colonel French :)—The House divided; Ayes 6, Noes 48; Majority 42. 
Mr. Walter, Mr. Dodson, Mr. [lunt, Mr. Algernon Egerton, Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, 
Viscount Ingestre, Mr. Selater- Booth, Mr. Locke-King, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. 
Longfield, Mr. Collins, Mr. Locke, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Charles Wynn nominated 
other Members of the Committee.—Power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
Five to be the quorum.—( Mr. Dodsen.) 
Mored, 
“ That it be an Instruction to such Committee, ‘ that they have power to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the powers vested in Revising Barristers for enforcing order in their 
Courts, and to report upon the same,”’—( Mr. Hunt.) 


Motion agreed to. 
VOL. CLXXIII. [rump szatts. } Zaz 
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Railways (Facilities for Construction) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the 
obtaining of Powers for the Construction of Railways, ordered * to be brought 
in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt. 

Railway Companies’ Powers Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Milner Gibson, Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the 
obtaining of further Powers by Railway Companies, ordered * to be brought 
in by Mr. Milner Gibson and Mr. Hutt. 

House adjourned at a quarter before Twelve o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


MINUTES.]—New Writ Issuevp—For Dorset | Sztect Commirrer—Report—Committee of 
v. Henry Ker Seymer, esquire, Manor of Selection, First Report (No. 62.) 
Hempholme. Pustic Bir—( Second Reading)—Chain Ca- 

| bles and Anchors [Bill 9). 


Chain Cables and Anchors Bill [Bill 9]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the second time.””—(Mr. Laird.) oe 
After Debate, Motion agreed to ;—Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 


Poors’ Rate—Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for more equitable distribution of the Charge on 
Landed Property for the Kelief of the Sick and emp known wr the name of Poors’ 
Rate.”—(Mr. Bernard.) ... hia 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Ifouse adjourned at Three o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Museum anp Liprary or Patents—Question, The Earl of ei Answer, 
Earl Granville 


Crerks oF THE Pe yen Salt The Earl of Romney ; heen The Seal 
Chancellor .. oe eee ee , 
House adjourned at a quarter before Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


MINUTES.}—New Memner Swors—Henry  Pustic Brrs—First Reading—Penal Servi- 
Moor, esquire, for Brighton. tude Acts Amendment [Bill 23]; Weights 
Szrect Commitree—Controverted Elections and Measures (Metric System)* [Bill 24.] 
—Chairmen’s Panel; Controverted Elections Second Reading—Vestry Cess Abolition (Ire- 
—General Committee of Elections, George, land) [Bill 15.] 
Ward Hunt, esquire, v. Henry Ker § en 
esquire. 


Conrrovertep Exections—Cnarruen’s Panet— 

Sir William Miles reported from the General Committee of Elections: That 
they had selected the following Members to be the Chairmen’s Panel, and 
to serve as Chairmen of Election Committees during the present Session : 
—Hugh Edward Adair, James Wentworth Buller, Edward C. Egerton 
(Macclesfield), Viscount Enfield, George Ward Hunt, Robert Longfield. 

Report to lie upon the table. 


Great Eastern Nortaern Junction Rattway But (by Order)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ * and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months. (Colonel Packe.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed. 
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Army Recerer anp Expenpitvure—Question, Sir rasiee a — 
The Marquess of Hartington ° 


Tue Hienways Act—Questions, Mr. Long, Mr. Rogers; Answer, Sir George 
Grey 

GerMaNy—AUSTRIA AND THE Scciimesinsitiaations Mr. Sinden heenttenti 
Answer, Mr. Hutt 

Unitep States—Eneiisnh Surrs anp aamene Cavisens—Quetion, Mr. H. 
Baillie; Answer, The Attorney General 


Rev. Da. Payne—Ciam on THE GREEK Govanrarmr— Question, Mr. O’N eill; 
Answer, Mr. Layard es os 


Quren’s CoLLece, nmin te Lord rg Mr. Hennessy ; Answer, Sir 
Robert Peel .. ‘ ; 


Brazitc—Question, Mr. Hunt; poo Mr. Lemeat 


Government Annuities Brrr—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; Answer, Sir 
George Grey . os 


DEBATE ON asec Leen Betnatie, Mr. Seine Ks 


Desate on Kacosrwa—‘“‘ Tue Ittustraten Loxpon News’”—Explanation, Mr. 
Layard é 


Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) Bill "Bill 15]J— 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read a second time.”—(Sir Robert Peel.) .. 
After Debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Bill read 2°; and committed for Thursday next. 


Penal Servitude Acts Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Penal Servitude 
Acts.’ ’—(Sir George Grey.) .. : 
After long Debate, Motion agreed to:— 
Bill to amend the Penal Servitude Acts, ordered to be brought in by Sir George 
Grey and Mr. Bruce :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 23.] 


Weights and Measures (Metric) System Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. W. Ewart, Bill to render permissive the use of the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures in this country, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. William Ewart, Mr. Bil a4) Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Finlay :— 


Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 24 
Ilouse adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone through the business on the Paper 
without debate, 
House adjourned at a quarter past Five o'clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


MINUTES—Setecr Commirrez — on Poor! [Bill 27]; Cattle, &c., Importation* [Bill 
Relief, appointed.* (List of Committee.) 28). 
Suprry—considered in Committee*—Commit- | Second Reading—Bank Acts (Scotland) [Bill 
tee,—R.P, 
Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Land Drain- | Pins la Prisoners Act Amend- 
age (Provisional Orders)* [Bill 25]; Inclo-| ment [Bill 4.] 
-—_ [Bill 26] ; Cattle Diseases Prevention* Report—Insane Prisoners Act Amendment.* 


Tue “ Atapama”—Caprvre or tue “ Martasan’—Question, Mr. G. 8, Lefevre ; 
Answer, Mr. Layard 


Arrarrs or Mexrco—Question, Mr. Somerset ee rasan Mr. aed 793 


Report or tHE Commisstoners on Royat Acapemy—Tue Exursition Buriprne 
—Question, Lord Eleho; Answer, Mr. Cowper 
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[February 19.] 
Export Dury on Raes—Question, Lord Stanley; Answer Mr. Layard oe 
Tue Caarrry Commrsston—Satary oF THE SecreTaRy—Question, Mr. Ferrand ; 
Answer, Mr. Lowe es oe ee es 
Cracurts or Tue Jupces—Tue Nortaern Crrcurr—Tae West Rivne Crecurr— 
Question, Mr. Morritt; Answer, Sir George Grey $% és 
Government Annuttres Brrt—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer oe 
Unrrep Statres—Tae “ Saxon” —Muvrper or Mr. ‘Gasr-Queation, Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald; Answer, Mr. Layard ue »é ai 
Bank Acts (Scottann) Brrr—Question, Sir Edward Colebrooke ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ee oe 
Jaran—Mr. Moss—Explanation, Mr. Ayn oe or 
Tue Caarrry Commissroners—Explanation, Mr. Ferrand 
Denmark—Tue Dantsu voncaps atin sae Lord John Manners; Answer, Mr. 
Layard 04 06 7 
Denmark And Germany—TuHE Pusvinen or J ernsne—-Questien, Mr. Newdegate ; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. oe - 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ;—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
Assize Town ror tHe West Riprne Crecurr— 
Amendment moved for an Address praying “that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to nominate the Town of Wakefield as the Assize Town 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire.”—(Sir John Hay.) .. iv 
After long Debate, Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Question:”—The House divided ; Ayes 138, Noes 
119; Majority 19. 
Law or Serrtement—Observations, Mr. Warner the 
ApporntmentT oF Lrevur. Generat Goven To THE 2np Dracoons—Question, 
Colonel Barttelot ; sa The a of Hartington: — Debate 
thereon oé oe ée 
Untrep Srates—Caprure oF A Comemtege —— tn A Brrrish Harpovr 
—Question, Mr. Haliburton 823 ; Answer, Mr. Layard we 
Deymark anp Germany—Tue Danisu Svuccesston—Treaty or 1852, anp 
THE Warsaw Prorocor — Question, Mr. Kinglake 825; Answer, Mr. 
Layard oe ee ee ee 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Surrty considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress. 
Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill [Bill 4]— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Repeal of 3 & 4 Viet. c. 54, s. 1), agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Prisoners becoming insane, Two Justices may inquire, with Medical Aid, 
respecting such Insanity.) 
a a in page 1, line 12, to leave out the word “ death. ey Gathorne 
y 
After Debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ death’ stand part of the Clause "~The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 26 ; — 6. 
Division List—Ayes and Noes eee ove 


Clause agreed to :—Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Additional Clause—(Charge of maintenance of insane prisoners to be borne by the 
common fund of the Union.)—(Mr. W. G. Langton.) 

Clause added, 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered on Zwesday next. 
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Poor Retrer—Serxct CommirreEeE— 

Select Committee appointed, 

“ To inquire into the administration of the Relief of the Poor under the Orders, Rules, and 
Regulations issued by the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor Law Board, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and into the operation of the Laws 
relating to the Relief of the Poor.”—(Mr. Villiers.) 

And on Wednesday, February 24, Committee nominated :-— 

Mr. Villiers, Sir John Acton, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Bouverie, Sir George Bowyer, Mr. Caird, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Fermoy, Lord Edward [loward, Sir William Jolliffe, Mr. 
Locke, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Lyall, Mr. Kekewich, Mr. Neate, Colonel Pennant, Mr. Alder- 
man Sidney, Mr. Tollemache, and Mr. Walpole :—Power to send for persons, papers 
and records; Five to be the quorum.—And on February 29, Mr. Buller added; and 
on March 2, Sir William Miles added. 

Inclosure Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands, in 
pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir George Grey :—Bill 
presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 26. 


Land Drainage (Provisional Orders) Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders under 
“The Land Drainage Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce 
and Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 25. 

Cattle, &c., Importation Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill for the amendment of the Law relating to the 
Importation of Diseased Cattle and Unwholesome Meat, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 
1°.* [Bill 28.] 

Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Bruce, Bill to make further provision for the Prevention 
of Infectious Diseases amongst Cattle, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bruce and Sir George Grey :—Bill presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 27. } 

House adjourned at a quarter after Ten o’clock, 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 


Rartway Scuemes (Merroporis)— Observations, The Earl of Donoughmore; 
Reply, Earl Granville ee oe ee ee 


Royal Arcade Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”—( Lord Redesdale) . . rT 
Amendment moved to leave out (‘‘ now’’) and insert (‘‘ this Day Six Months.”’) 
(The Earl of Derby.) 

After Debate, on Question, That (“now”) stand part of the Motion? Re. 
solved in the Negative ; and Bill to be read 2* on this Day Six Months. 
Mrtirany Commissioners in Norte America — Question, Lord Campbell ; 

Answer, Earl De Grey and Ripon oe ee ee 


House adjourned at Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

MINUTES.] — Surriy —considered in Com- | First Reading— Railways Construction Fa- 

mittee—Committee—r.P.* cilities* [Bill 29]; Railway Companies’ 
Punic Bitts — Ordered — Summary Proce- Powers* til 80}. 

dure (Scotland)* ; Court of Justiciary (Scot- 

land)*. 
Dexmarxk—Batric Coast Lients—Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, Mr. Milner 

Gibson — és 06 es sé 

Kertcn Patze Monsey—Question, Mr. J. Ewart; Answer, Mr. Hutt ot 


Denwark—Emaarcors on Danish anp German Surprine—Question, Sir John 
Ogilvy; Auswer, Mr. Layard ee ve ve 
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[February 22.] 
Curva—Caprtarn Osporne’s ccgerenagitteane et Colonel paper: ; — 
Mr. Layard .. 


Tue Navy Esrrmates—Question, Mr. Bentinck; nial Lord ‘Cheeiis Paget 


Denmark AND Germany — Inrrerrry or tHe Danish Monarcuy — Tue 
CorrEsponpDENcE—Question, Lord Robert Cecil; Answer, Mr. Layard 


SUPPLY—Navy Esrimatrrs— 

Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair :’— 

Denmark AND Germany —Inteeritry or Taz Danish Monarcoy — Tue 
CorrEsponDENcE — Question, Mr. Disraeli; Reply, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. ee 
Amendment proposed, To ane out from the word “ That ” to the end of the 

Question, in order to add the words “the Consideration of the Navy 
Estimates be postponed till this day three weeks,”—(Mr. seta 
instead thereof 
After long Debate, Question put, “That the _ peepened to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”—The House divided : ae 220, Noes 47 ; 
Majority 173 :—Division List—Ayes and Noes 


Apmrratty Dock at Matra — Observations, Captain Talbot ; Reply 


Lord Clarence Paget :—Debate thereon 
Royat Commission on Dockyarps — Observations, Mr. Lindeay : — mud 
Debate thereon 1 


Main Question put, and ian to. 
Suprty considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress. 


Railways Construction Facilities Bill— 
Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the obtaining of powers for the Construc- 
tion of Railways, presented, and read 1°.* | Bill 29.] 


Railway Companies’ Powers Bill— 
Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the obtaining of further Powers by Railway 
Companies, presented, and read 1°.*. [Bill 30. ] 


Summary Procedure (Scotland) Bill— 

On Motion of Zhe Lord Advocate, Bill to make provision for uniformity of 
Process in Summary Criminal Prosecutions, and prosecutions for penalties 
in the Inferior Courts in Scotland, ordered * to be brought in by The Lord 
Advocate, Sir George Grey, and Sir William Dunbar. 


Court of Justiciary (Scotland) Bill— 

On Motion of Zhe Lord Advocate, Bill to provide for the alteration of the 
Circuits of the Court of Justiciary in Scotland, and for holding additional 
Circuit Courts, ordered * to be brought in by The Lord Advocate, Sir 
George Grey, and Sir William Dunbar. 


House adjourned at halfafter Ten o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
Penat ServirupE—Motion ror Returns— 


Motion, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Returns of the Nunber of 
Convicts sentenced to Penal Servitude confined in Gaols other than Government 
Prisons in the years 1862 and 1863 ; and to ask the Government whether any and 
what Steps have been taken to carry out the <= sae of the Commission on 
Penal Servitude.”—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) .. seo ve 


After Debate, Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Seven o’clock. 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


ape on Buus—First Reading | Second Reading— Warehousing of British 
—Court of Justiciary (Scotland)* [Bill 31); | Spirits [Bill 19}. 
Summary Procedure (Scotland)* [Bill 32]; | Considered as amended —Insane Prisoners 
County Franchise [Bill 33]; Copyright®” Act Amendment [Bill 4]. 
[Bill 34}, 


Vacctnation or SxeeP—Question, Sir Jervoise Jervoise; Answer, Mr. Lowe.. 931 
Usrrep Srates — Exportation or Tozsacco rrom tHE SournErn States— 
Question, Sir Robert Clifton; Answer, Mr. Layard . 931 
Court or Cuancery (InELAnD)—Question, Colonel Dickson; Answer, Mr. 
O’Hagan (The Attorney General for Ireland) ee 932 
County Franchise Bill— 
Moved, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to extend the Franchise in 
Counties in England and Wales.—( Mr. Locke King.) .. 933 
After Debate, Motion agreed to:— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Locke King and Mr. Hastings Russell :— Bill presented, and read 1°, 
[Bill 33.] 
Pustic Execuriors— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copies of 
any Memorials, Correspondence, or other Papers reas to Public Executions.”— 
(Mr. Hibbert.) ... os eo 941 
After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vessets ‘‘ Ex Tovsson” anp ‘“‘ Ex Monassra’’— 
Address moved for 
“ Copies of all Correspondence between the various Departments of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or Officers in [ler Majesty’s service, and Messrs, Laird Brothers, relating to the 
two Iron- clad Vessels, the Ei Tousson and El Monassia, building by that firm, and 
seized by order of Her Majesty’s Government ; and of any Papers or Correspondence 
that have passed between [ler Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
United States, or their representative, Mr. — relating to the said vessels.” — 
(Mr. Seymour Fitz Gerald.) on 955 
After long Debate, Question put :—The House divide ; Ayes 153, Noes 78; 
Majority 25. 
Eccresrasticat Commisstion— 
After short Debate, Copy ordered, 
“Of two Reports made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the Estates Committee on 
the 4th and 18th days of February, 1864,”—( Mr. Walpole.)—{ Parl. Paper, 88.) 1021 
Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill [Bill 4] — 
After short Debate, Bill, as amended, considered ‘e - 1021 
Warehousing of British Spirits Bill [Bill 19]— 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday next .. 1022 


Copyright Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Black, Bill for the consolidation of the Acts relating to 
Copyright in works of Literature and the Fine Arts, ordered to be brought 
.in by Mr. Black, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Stirling: —Bill presented, and read 1°.* 
[Bill 34. } 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock, 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


MINUTES. ]—Setect Commitrer—on Stand-| Third Reading—Insane me ag Act Amend- 
ing Orders, Mr. Paget added; On Poor| ment* [Bill 4], and 
Relief nominated. (See p. 1052-3). Withdrawn—Rents (Ire poland) [Bill 1). 
Puntic Bits — Committee—Malt for Cattle 
[Bill 6}—r.r. 
Rents (Ireland) Bill [Bill 1]— 
On Motion of Mr. Longfield, Order for Second Reading read, and discharged ; 





Bill withdrawn. re oe ee e. 1024 
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{ February 24.] Page 
Malt for Cattle Bill [Bill 6]— 
Moved, “‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :” —(Mfr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) .. . 1025 
After ine Debate, Motion agreed to: —Bill considered in Committee :— 


Committee report Progress. 
House adjourned at a quarter after Three o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


MINUTES.]—Sexect Comarrree —on Op- Punic Bu.—First Reading — Insane Pri- 
posed Private Bills, appointed and nomi- — soners Act Amendment* (No. 14). 
nated (see page 1063). | 
Unitev Stares— Tue American CorrEsponpence—Obseryations, The Earl of 
Derby :—Debate thereon .., ve oe -» 1053 
Denmark anp Gerwany—Lyteerity or THE Danish Monarcny—Tue Corre- 
sPONDENCE—Question, The Earl of Malmesbury; Answer, Earl Russell .. 1061 


Caprarn Metvirre Wuytr’s Cast — Question, The Marquess of Clanricarde ; 
Answer, Earl Russell “e oe o. -» 1063 


Oprposep Private Biis— 


The Lords following—namely, L. Colville of Culross, I.. Ponsonby, L. Colchester, L. Stanley 
of Alderley, were appointed*, with the Chairman of Committees, a Committee to select 
and propose to the House the names of the Five Lords to form a Select Committee for 
the Consideration of each Opposed Private Bill. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


MINUTES.]—New Warr Issuev—/for Ilert-| Surrux — considered in Committee — Navy 


ford County v. C. W. Giles Puller. EstiMates—R.P. 
Seecr Comirree—on Dockyards, appointed | Pustic Buis—First Reading—Grand Juries 
(List of Committee. See page 1158.) | (Ireland)* [Bill 35]; Penal Servitude Acts 


Consolidation* [Bill 36]. 
Archway and Kentish Town Junction Road Bill (iy Order)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a 
second time” aa .. 1063 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this duy six months.”—( Mr. Cox.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived : — Words added : — Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed 
to : —Bill put off for six months. 


Agmuy (East Inpra)—Czatms or Inpran Orricers — meine rear Jervis; 
Answer, Sir Charles Wood 


Eeyrt—Tue Svez Canat—Question, Mr. Retna Answer, Mr. Layard .. 1066 


Army (East Inpra)—Inpran Mepicat penne peta rae Mr. Leslie ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Wood os 


Epvcation (Scortanp)—Question, Mr, Leslie ; Annet The Lord Advocate .. 1067 
Tae Wesruinster Patace Crock—Question, Mr. Packe; Answer, Mr. Cowper 1068 


GovernMENT Buriprnes — Question, Mr. Alderman Salomons; Answer, Mr. 
Cowper - oe ws .. 1068 


Denmark AnD GERMANY—PROCEEDINGS OF THE Avuies—Queston, Mr. Darby 
Griffith; Answer, Viscount Palmerston ., .. 1068 


Seivre or tHe “ Tuscatoosa”— Questions, Mr. Feqeoein, Lord Robert Cecil ; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston : .. 1068 


Laws oF wpe-Gantien, Mr. Selater-Booth ; Mision, Sir Goage Grey ,. 1069 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY—BLOCKADE OF THE GERMAN wrremrerwanren Mr. W. 
E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Layard os .. 1069 
Denmark AND Gerwany — Tue Treaty or Lonpoy — Tae Dente Parrrs— 
Question, Mr. MacEvoy ; Answer, Mr. Layard ee .» 1070 
Inp1sa—Centrax Invra Prize Mome--Gootion Mr, Cox; Answer, Sir Charles 
ef ef *f 1071 
Denmark anp Grermany—TaE Sevens Conrerrnce—Questions, Mr. Darby 
Griffith, Lord John Manners; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. 1071 
Tickets-or-Leavg, AND Senrences oF PENAL nneneiianainine Mr. Cave ; 
Answer, Sir George Grey ,. . 1073 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion ‘wale, and Question geepened, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Royat Docxyarps Commission—Tue Rerort— 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “In the opinion of this House the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty in 1860 to inquire into the 
control and management of Her Majesty’s Naval — ought to be carried into 


effect,”— (Mr. Lindsay,)—instead thereof «» 1073 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out asl part of the 
Question.” 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Crsston oF THE IontAn Istanps — Observations, Colonel Dunne; Reply, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue:—Debate thereon .. a .. 1082 


Our Navat Force—Resotvrion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the great changes in Naval warfare, and the 
critical state of our foreign relations, require the most vigorous and immediate 
national efforts, on a scale calculated to maintain the maritime dental of ~_ 
land,”"—(Sir John Walsh,)—instead thereof she 1088 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 

After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Arrairs oF PoLayp — Desratco or Priyce Gortscuaxorr — Question, Mr. 
Hennessy ; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. an .. 1101 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Surrty—Navy Estrmates—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That 71,950 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1865, ieoloting 18,000 Royal Marines,”— 
(Lord Clarence Paget.) 1103 
After long Debate, Motion made, ‘and Question ‘proposed, “That the Chair- 
man do report Progress, and ‘ask leave to sit again :” (Mr. Lindsay:)— 
Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 31, ‘Noes 28; Majority 3 :— 


Committee report Progress. 


Dockyarps— 
On Motion of Lord Clarence Paget, Select Committee appointed *, 

“To inquire into and report upon the Basin and Dock Accommodation of the Royal 
Dockyards in the United Kingdom, and its sufficiency for the Public Service, having 
reference especially to the proposed extension of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at Ports- 
mouth.” 

And, on February 26, Select Committee nominated as follows :— 

Sir Francis Baring, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir John Hay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Laird, Sir Morton Peto, Mr. George Bentinck, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Corry, and 
Mr. Charles Berkeley :—Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be 
the quorum.—And, on February 29, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Lawson, Sir vames Elphin- 
stone and Mr. Hennessy, added. 
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Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill— 
On Motion of Mr. Blake, Bill to amend the Laws relating to Grand Juries 
in Ireland, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Blake, Mr. M‘Mahon, Mr. 
MacEvoy, and Mr, Maguire :—Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 35. ] 


Penal Servitude Acts Consolidation Bill— 

On Motion of Mr. Adderley, Bill to consolidate the Penal Servitude Acts for 
England and Scotland, ordered * to be brought in by Mr. Adderley, Mr. 
Arthur Mills, and Major Cumming Bruce :—Bill presented, and read 1°. 
[Bill 36.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after One o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Chief Rents (Ireland) Bill [.1.}]— 
A Bill to facilitate the Redemption of Chief Rents in Ireland—Was presented 
by the Viscount Hutchinson, and read 1*.* (No. 15.) 
Denmark AnD Grruany—Invasion oF Jurranp—Question, The Earl of 
Malmesbury ; Answer, Earl Russell 
Unitep Srares—Tur American Cunmmmensesen~Taglendtion, Earl Granville 


CuURT-MARTIAL ON CotonrL Crawtey—Tue Deputy Jupce Apvocate— 
Question, Lord Colville of Culross; Answer, Earl De ach and Ripon :— 


. 1158 


1160 


long Debate thereon . 1161 


West Hartrepoot Rartway Sennnnene~—Giililien: The Earl of Disiceifitities 
Answer, The Lord Chancellor .. me Se we 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter 
before Seven o'clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


MINUTES—Setecr Commirres—On Taxa-| closure* [Bill 26]; County Courts (Ireland) 


tion of Ireland appointed (List of Members,| [Bill 12}. 
March 8) ; on Dockyards nominated. Committee—Malt for Cattle [Bill 6] ; Convey- 


Surrir—considered in Committee* —Com-| _ancers (Ireland) [Bill 5]. 
mittee—Rr.P. Report—Malt for Cattle [Bill 37]; Convey- 


Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Land Drain-| ancers (Ireland). 
age (Provisional Orders)* [Bill 25]; I 


Kertcn Prize Moner—Question, Sir John sil ; aa, Lord Clarence 
Paget ° 

Tue Ancio-CHINESE Fins —Queston, Colonel Sykes : Answer, Lord Sees 
Paget ae oe 

Hicuwayrs Actr—Question, Colonel Wilson Patten ; Answer, Sir a Grey .. 

Trarntne Corte¢es—Question, Mr. Gathorne Hardy; Answer, Mr. Lowe 

Curva—Mr. Lay—Question, Mr. Leslie ; Answer, Mr. Layard 

Tur Convict TowntEy—Question, Mr. Morritt ; Answer, Sir George Grey 

Case oF THE “ TUSCALOOSA lac coinai Mr. Peacocke ; Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston .. —~ 

Bripce Street, Wesnanxsrea—Question Sir “John Shelley; Answer, Mr. 
Cowper oe oe oe 

Dock at Matrta—Question, Sir John Hay ; esas Lord Clarence Paget . 

Caain Castes—Proor ra aim, Mr. Laird; Answer, Lord 

Clarence Paget 

New Zeatanp Loan—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills ; Answer, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue wa os 

Bustness oF THE Brnetne—Oveervelhens, Mr. ‘Bentinck ; Reply, Viscount 
Palmerston .. es on 0 -_ 
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SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 
DenMAkRK AND GreRMANY—BaskEs or THE Proposep ConrereNcE—Question, 


Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. . 1189 
DenMARK AND Germany—THe Geruan Drier AnD THE eT 

tion, Lord John Manners; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. .. 1190 
Stave Trap—E—Question, Mr. Cave; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. 1191 


Taxation oF IneLanp—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘a Select Committee be appointed, to ider the Taxation of Ireland, and 
how far it is in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Union, or just in 
reference to the resources of the Country,”—( Colonel Dunne,)— instead thereof 1199 


After Debate, Question, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question,” put, and negatived :—Words added :—Main Question, 
as amended, put; and agreed to. 


Ordered, 

That a Select Committee be appointed, to consider the Taxation of Ireland, and how far 
it is in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Union, or just in reference to 
the resources of the Country.—(Colonel Dunne.) 

And, on Tuesday, March 8, Committee nominated as follows :— 

Colonel Dunne, Sir Edward Grogan, Sir Frederick Heygate, Mr. Longfield, Mr. Hennessy, 
Mr. Monsell, Lord John Browne, The O’Conor Don, Lord Stanley, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Howes, Mr. Finlay, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Lowe :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; five to be the quorum.—And, on March 9, Mr. 
Hankey added. 


Unirep Srares—Istanp or Say Jvuan—Observations, Mr. Haliburton .. 1217 


Motion agreed to. 
Suprry considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress. 


Malt for CattleBill [Bill 37)— 


Considered in Committee oe ‘is < .. 1218 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 (Malt may be made and used, free of Duty, in the Feeding of Animals.) 
Amendment (Mr. Bentinck): after ‘short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ,, 1218 
Amendment, to insert in line 14, after ‘‘ Malt house,” the words “or with such other 
substance as may hereafter be approved by the said Commissioners 3" —(Mr. Caird ;) 
agreed to 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2, 3, and 4 agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Maltster to provide a secure room for grinding and mixing Malt.)—Amend- 
ment (Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) agreed to. 





Clause agreed to. 
Clause 6 (Malt to be mixed with Linseed Cake or Meal, &c.)—Amendment, “ one-fifth” 
in lieu of “ one-tenth.”—(Sir John Hay.) ois ais ee 1219 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn :—Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
New Clause (Permission to Agricultarists to Malt Barley)—“ That it shall be lawful for 
all persons engaged in Agriculture to Malt Barley (according to the provisions of this 
Act) for the consumption of their own stock without taking out a Maltster’s licence.” 


—(Sir Edward Dering.) ove ove «» 1220 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill reported 
Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 5|— 
Considered in Committee - ee «. 1227 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Commissioners of Inland Revenue not to grant Certificates to Persons herein 

mentioned, except on their depositing Order from Benchers of King’s Inns authorizing 
the same.) 

Amendment, moved to add, at the end of Clause add — “ Provided always, That all 

persons now or hereafter admitted to practise as barristers by one of the said four 
Inns of Court in England, shall be entitled to practise as barristers in Ireland ; and 
all persons now or hereafter admitted to practise as barristers in Ireland by the said 
Society of King’s Inn at Dublin shall be entitled to practise as barristers in Eng- 
land.”—(Mr. M‘Mahon.) ove ~» 1227 


After short Debate, Amendment negatived, ’ 
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Converancers, dc. (IRELAND) Brst—continued. 
Amendment moved, to leave out in line 22 the words “at the date of the passing of this 
Act shall be legally acting,” and insert ‘‘on the 11th day of January, 1864, was 
legally qualified and acting.”—(Mr. 7 General for Ireland.) 
After short Debate, Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 2, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Penalties on Persons acting as Attorneys, &c., unless qualified as herein 
mentioned.) 
Clause agreed to :—Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Bill reported. 
County Courts (Ireland) Bill [Bill 12]— 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday next. »+ 1230 


Kertcu Prize Monry— 
After short Debate, Return ordered, 


“ Of the names of the Flag Officers to whom the Kertch Grant has been distributed, 
with the proportions in which they share.”—(Sir John Hay.) ooo os saat 


Docxyarps—NoMINATION or CoMMITTEE— 
Select Committee nominated :— 


Sir Francis Baring, Sir John Pakington, Mr. Stansfeld, Sir John Hay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Laird, Sir Morton Peto, Mr. George Bentinck, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Corry, and 
Mr. Charles Berkeley.—Power to send for persons, papers, and records.—Five to be 
the quorum. 


Short Debate thereon ee oe ee -» 1235 
House adjourned at a quarter before Twelve o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


MINUTES.}]—Segrzct Commitrer—On Rail- | Pustic Bu — Second Reading — Intane 
way Schemes (Metropolis), Report pre- Prisoners Act Amendment Bill [No. 14]. 
sented, [No.10]. 


AvaeMeENTATION oF Benerices Act—Question, The Earl of se ; Answer, The 


Lord Chancellor es . 1240 
Tue Consrrracy AGAINST THE Emperor OF THE Yunien~Gdiithin, The Sectaniie 
of Westmeath; Answer, Earl Russell oa ts .. 1242 


Rartway Scuemes (Merroporrs)— 
Report from the Select Committee on Railway Schemes ener tiniest 
(Zhe Lord President)—Observations, Earl Granville 1243 
Report to be printed ; Minutes of Evidence, gary with an ‘Appeal, laid 
upon the Table, and to be delivered out. (No. 10 


Insane Prisoners Act Amendment Bill (No. 14)— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.”—( Zhe Lord President.) .. 1248 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday, the 8th of March. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Six o’cloek. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


MINUTES.}—Szrecr Commitrzz—On Poor} Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Bills of Ex- 
Relief, Mr. Buller added ; on Deckyards,| change and Promissory Notes (Ireland)* 
Mr. Leatham, Mr. Lawson, Sir James| [Bill 38]. 

Elphinstone, and Mr. Hennessy, added ;| Committee—Vestry Cess Abolition [Bill 15). 
Railway Schemes (Metropolis) (No. 87). Report—Vestry Cess Abolition [Bill 15). 

Suprry — considered in Committee — Navy| Considered as amended— Malt for Cattle * 

Esrmares. [Bill 37]; Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland)* 
[Bill 5). 


Layps Crauses Act—Question, Mr. Aleock; Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. 1249 
Law or Serttement—Question, Mr. Alcock ; Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers .. 1249 


Orpyance Survey—Tue Crvi Assistants — Question, Mr. Vance; Answer, 
Mr. Peel ox .. 1250 


Coast Anp Dezr Sea Frenznrne—Questicn, Mr. Blake; pay Mr. Caird ,, 1250 
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Lunatic AsyYLuMs openediingene: Colonel Greville; Answer, Sir Robert 
Peel oe .. 1250 
CaPTaIn M‘Krxor's CorrerDAM — - Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget ne oe . 1251 
Warn Sreamen in tHE CrypE — Question, Mr. Dalglish; Answer, Mr. 
Layard ee oe .. 1251 
Counset’s Fees 1n Panuisceer—Queations, Sir William a Mr. Hadfield ; 
Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson . . 1252 
Tor Fivancrat Srarement sou Qouaains, Mr. Goddard ; Anawes, Sir George 
Grey, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. . 1254 
TerecraPuic Derspatcues — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Mr. 
Layard oe oe es oe .» 1254 
M. Mazztint—Tae Greco Consprracy — siete Mr. Cox; Answer, Mr. 
Stansfeld - ve ee -. 1255 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Hennessy.) 


Denmark AND GERMANY — RELATIONS WITH THE Evrorpgan Powrers— 
Question, Mr. Disraeli; Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. 1260 


Motion for Adjournment, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Cuurcnu anv Scnoors at Brompron — Question, Sir Frederic Smith; 


Answer, Lord Clarence Paget oe ee «. 1277 
Motion agreed to. 
Surpiy considered in Committee—Navy Estrmates ve .. 1280 


(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Original Question again proposed, 
“That 71,950 Men and Boys be employed for the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1865, including 18,000 Royal Marines.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 
(2.) £2,874,647, Wages. oe ee 1280 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £1,304,119, Victuals and Clothing. 
Vote agreed to. 
(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That a sum, not exceeding £168,605, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1865” «» 1802 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘ 
“That a sum, not exceeding £163,405, be sm to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1865.” —( Mr. Lindsay.) 
After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 10, Noes 109 ; 
Majority 99. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(5.) £300,718, Coast Guard Service, &c. - oe .. 1807 
After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £71,276, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the several Scientific Departments 
of the Navy which will come in course of mann during the yong ending on the 


3ist day of March, 1865” -- 1307 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Item of £2,300, for School of Naval Architecture, and maintenance of 

Students in the same, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—({Mr. Augustus Smith.) 

After Debate, the Committee divided ; Ayes 15, Noes 100; Majority 85. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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Navy Estimares—continued, 
(7.) £192,574, Naval Establishments at Home ee .. 1314 


After short Debate, Vote agreed to. 
(8.) £37,666 Naval Establishments Abroad, 
Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) Bill [Bill 15]— 

Bill considered in Committee “ .. 1316 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 

Poor Retier CommittEE— 

After short Debate, ordered, “‘That Mr. Buller be added to the Select 
Committee on Poor Relief.” 7 oe ee 1316 

ockyaRDs ComMITTEE— 

On the Motion of Zord Clarence Paget, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Lawson, Sir James 
Elphinstone, and Mr. Hennessy were added to the Select Committee on 
Dockyards. 

Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ireland) Bill— 

On Motion of Sir Robert Peel, Bill to amend the Law relating to Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes in Ireland, ordered * to be brought in by 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Attorney General for Ireland :—Bill presented, and 
read 1°, [Bill 38.] 


D 


House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 1. 
Sar Fresr rn Partiament—The Earl Srranee, after the Death of his Father. 
Borrowine Powers or Rarway “peanemnt tiki The Zarl of Donough- 


more ; Answer, Earl Granville i as ee 
Unrrep States — Norta AMERICAN dnun-itheanie Recrurtine in IRELanp, 
Address for 


“Copies of any Reports that may have been received by Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting recruiting in Ireland for the North American army. Pe ma Marquess of 
Clanricarde.) ee ove oo 1317 


After Debate, Motion withiyarn. 
House adjourned at half past Six o’clock, 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 1. 


MINUTES.}—Sgxecr Commirree—Contro-| Second Reading—Court of Justiciary (Scot- 
verted Elections, Chairmen’s Panel, Edward! _land)* [Bill 31). 
Hlowes, esq. v. George Ward Hunt, esq.,| Considered as amended—Vestry Cess Aboli- 
discharged. tion (Ireland)* [Bill 15]. 

Pusuc Bits — Ordered — Naval Prize* ;| Third Reading—Malt for Cattle* [Bill 37] ; 
Naval Agency and Distribution* ; Naval Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland)* [Bill 5]. 
Prize Acts Repeal*; Marine Mutiny *. 


Consottpation oF Poor Law —— Mr. Hibbert; Answer, Mr, C. P. 


Villiers oe oe . 1333 
Unirep Stares—SeEmzvre OF THE ieowe * Senne *——Question, Mr. Metnl: 
Answer, Mr. Layard - oe ee »» 1334 
Mr. Warrworrn’s ealliteemnaren Major Gavin; Answer, The Marquess of 
Hartington .. ‘ ‘ . 13384 
DexMark ano Gramany—Tue Connssroxoexcn—Queston, Mr. Darby Griffith 
Answer, Mr. Layard , . 1335 
Tur Army Esrruares—Question, Lord wns Answer, The Marquess _ of 
Hartington .. o os + 1836 


TELEGRAPHIC Dasparemme—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith; Answer, Mr. Layard 1337 
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Crvit Service AND MiscetLaANnrovs EstimatEs— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Civil Service and Miscella- 
neous Estimates have been for many years rapidly increasing, and ought 
to be reduced.’’—( Mr. Marsh.) ee oe -- 1338 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Haxpours OF 5 fieaeaaaaapae The Chancellor of the ee Reply, 
Mr. Lindsay .. .» 1359 


Arrarrs oF CHIn ic aiyiitient, “Mr. Liddell . ve .. 1359 
House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 





COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2. 


MINUTES}—New Memwser Sworn —John| Acts Repeal® [Bill 40]; Naval Prize* 
Floyer, esquire, for Dorset. [Bill 41.} 

Setect Commitree—On Poor Relief, Sir Wil-| Referred to Select Committee—Chain Cables 
liam Miles added. and Anchors [Bill 9.) (List of Committee.) a 

Pusuic Burs—First Reading— Naval Agee Committee—Chain Cables and Anchors nega- i 
and Distribution* [Bill 39]; Naval Prize | tived. 





Chain Cables and Anchors Bill [Bill 9]— 


Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That Mr. i 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” —(Mr. Laird.) oe .. 1360 
Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘The Bill be committed to a Select Committce,”—(Mr. Milner Gibson,) instead 





thereof. 4 
Question, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- i 
tion,”’ put and negatived:—Words added :—Main Question, as amended, +! 
put, and agreed to. a 
Ordered, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee.” af 
And, on March 9, Committee nominated as follows :— | 
Mr. Laird, Mr. Milner Gibson, Sir James Elphinstone, Sir Frederic Smith, Mr. George i 
Bentinck, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Richard Hodgson, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Lindsay.— Ni 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. "4 
Naval Agency and Distribution Bill— 4 
On Motion of Lord Clarence Paget, Bill to provide for the appointment, q 


duties, and remuneration of Agents for Ships of War, and for the distri- 
bution of Salvage, Bounty, Prize, and other Money among the officers and 
crews thereof, presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 39. ] J 


Naval Prize Acts Repeal Bill— 


On Motion of Lord Clarence Paget, Bill to repeal enactments relating to Naval 
Prize of War, and matters connected therewith, or with the discipline or 
management of the Navy, presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 40.] 


Naval Prize Bill— 
On Motion of Lord Clarence Paget, Bill for regulating Naval Prize of War, 
presented, and read 1°.* [Bill 41.] i 


House adjourned at a quarter before One o'clock, 





LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 3. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Buis—Firet Reading | Second Reading—Chief Rents (Ireland )* (No. 
—Malt for Animals* & 0. 16); Convey-| 15)—n.1. 
ancers, &c. (Ireland)* (No. 17.) 
The House met, and having gone through the business on the paper, without 
debate, 














* House adjourned at a quarter past Five o’clock. 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 3. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrse — Railway | Commitice — (on re-comm.) — Vestry Cess 
Companies Powers nominated. (See p. 300.)| Abolition (Ireland)* [Bill 15), re-comm., 
Surrpty — considered in Committee— Army| considered, reported, and considered as 


Estimates. amended. 
Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Metropolitan | Third Reading—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* 
Subways* [Bill 42]. [Bill 10}, and passed ; Vestry Cess Aboli- 


Second Reading—Bills of Exchange and Pro-| _ tion (Ireland)* [Bill 15], and passed. 
missory Notes (Ireland)* [Bill 38.] 


Inp1a—A Gotp Currency—Questions, Colonel Sykes, Mr. Vansittart ; Answer, 
Sir Charles Wood ba de +4 ee 


Unrrep Stares—Carrore or tar “ oceania eae Lord Robert ee 
Answer, The Attorney General ‘ o* ; 


GeneraL Post Orrick — TRANSMISSION OF Saliistis on Sunpay — Question, Mr. 
Hopwood; Answer, Mr. Peel ‘ ee oe 


AssauLts with Kyrves—Question, Mr. Horsfall ; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 
Conrracts ror Guysoats — Question, Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Lord Clarence 





Paget en oe oe ee 
New Zreatanp—CorresponDENcE—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills ; Answer, Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue at Se sis ee 
Courr Martrat on Coroner Crawitey — Question, Mr. Dudley Fortescue ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington :—Debate thereon .. ee 
Government Annurties Brrt—Question, Mr. Crawford; Answer, The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer oe oe oe ee 
Desate on Kacosrua—Avmrnat Lampenrt—Explanation, Mr. Buxton ee 


SUPPLY — Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Repuction or tat Army—Observations, Viscount Palmerston; Reply, Mr. 
H. Baillie ord ‘ 54 s% 


Tue Yeomanry Cavatry—Amendment means 

“To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ The discontinuance in the present year of the assembling of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry for the accustomed period of six days’ training on permanent duty, would be 
detrimental to the efficiency of the Force, and contrary to the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed by Lord Herbert in the — 1861, and is inexpedient,”— 
(Colonel Edwards, )—instead thereof ose ee 


After Debate, Question put, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question: — The House divided; Ayes 158, Noes 157; 
Majority 1. 


Report or THE Inspectors or Constasutary — Potice Spy System— 


Question, Mr. Roebuck ; Answer, Sir George Grey = vl 
Tue Controtter or THE Navy anp THE Devonport Erection — Question, 
Mr. Ferrand; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget :—Debate thereon oe 


Army—Instrzuction or Sotprers 1n Trapis— 
Sir Harry Verney, to move Resolution, 


“That it is expedient that the recommendations contained in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the proper means for the Instruction and Employment of Soldiers and 
their Children in Trades, and of the Under Secretary of State in a letter to the 
— General, Horse — dated 23rd May, 1862, be carried into 
effect” 


Motion not peel not being i in Cohen 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Supriy considered in Committee :—Agmy EstrmatEs— 
(In the Committee.) 
Statement of The Marquess of Hartington, Under Secretary of State for War, 
on moving the First Resolution oe ee oe 
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Suppry—Army Estimates—continued. 
After long Debate, Resolution agreed to. 


146,766 Land Forces (including 9,947, all ranks, to be employed with the Depdts in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of Regiments serving in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions, but exclusive of the numbers actually serving within Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions).” 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 
House adjourned at half after Twelve o'clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 


Ne First in Parliament—The | Chancery (Despatch of Business) 1.1. (No. 
eo of Lansdowne, after the Death of| 18); Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland)* 
ather. (No. 19); Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* 
mJ. Buus — First Reading — Court of| (No. 20). 
Court of Chancery (Despatch of Business) Bill— 


Bill for making further and better Provision for the more effectual Despatch 
of Business in the High Court of Chancery—ypresented by The Lord Chan- 


Page 


cellor ; and, after short Debate, read 1*. (No. 18.) of . 1452 
House adjourned at a quarter past Five o ‘clock, 
COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 4. 
MINUTES.}—Setecr Committrer — Report Second Reading — Penal Servitude Acts 
—Committee of Selection, Second Report Amendment [Bill 23}. 
(No. 62). Committee — sestosure? [Bill 26]; Govern- 
Surrty — considered in Committee — Army ment Annuities [Bill 11], Debate Ad- 
Estimate s—R.P. journed. 
Resolution [March 3] reported. Report—Inclosure*. 
Pusuic Burs — First Reading — Mutiny*; 
Marine Mutiny*. 
Services or Captain Srexe — Questions, Sir William Miles, Mr. Newdegate ; 

Answer, Viscount Palmerston on - . 1453 
Tue Jews rx Morocco — exe itee Mr. Alderman Salomons; Answer, Mr. 

Layard na , os ee .. 1454 
Cartte Diszases PREVENTION Satins Sir Michael Stewart; Answer, 

Mr. H. A. Bruce di o's .. 1455 
Gatway Packer Service—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, Mr. ‘Peel . 1455 
Vacctrnation—Question, Mr. Baines; Answer, Mr. Lowe e's .. 1457 
Granp Jurtes Bitt—Question, Colonel Forde; Answer, Mr. Blake . 1457 
Leetstation or Sovrnm AvsrraLiA — Question, Mr. Childers; Answer, Mr. 

Chichester Fortescue ie és .. 1457 
Cuain Castes anD Ancnors—Messrs. Brown, Kaltes & Co.—Question, Mr. 

Laird ; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget os : .. 1458 
AUsTRIA AND THE ZoLLVEREIN — Question, Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald ; Answer, 

Mr. Milner Gibson ae we es gi 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:””— 

Stamp on Proxy Parers—Amendment proposed, 

“To leave out from the word ‘ That,’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ the Stamp on Proxy Papers, used for the purpose of voting in Public Com- 
panies, Associations, and Charities, being a Tax which impedes the exercise of a 
franchise, might conveniently be reduced to one icp oes a y Griffith, )—in- 
stead thereof _... «+ 1459 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the tort proposed to be left out tina part of the 
Question.” 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Untren States — Derention or rue “ Tvscatoosa” — Observations, Mr. 

Peacocke; Reply, The Attorney General .. ee «. 1462 
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Surrtr—Order for Committee— continued. 
Curva—Soocrow—Observations, Colonel Sykes ; Reply, Viscount Palmerston: 
—Debate thereon ah aa Me 
Unrrep States—Tue Conreperate Cruisers—Amendment proposed, 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of any Correspon- 
dence between Her Majesty’s Government and the Agents of the Confederate States of 
America, relative to the building and equipment of ships of war in this country,”—Mr. 
G. Shaw Lefevre,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.’ 
After long Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tur Istanp or San Juan—Observations, Mr. Haliburton; Answer, Mr. Layard 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Suprty considered in Committee: —Commitee report Progress. 


Penal Servitude Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 23]— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir George Grey) .. ee ee oe 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months.” —(Mr. Adderley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question.” 

After long Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to : — Bill read 2°; and committed for Friday 
next. 


Government Annuities Bill [Bill 11]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” ef *f ee ef ee 
After Debate, Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 7. 


eet —aae Seeeeaneer man of Rape, u.t. (No, 22); Turnpike Roads*, 
—Railway Schemes ( Metropolis). u.L. (No. 24). 
Pusuic Bitts — First Reading — Punishment Second Reading —Sir John Lawrence’s Salary 


(No. 20). 
Punishment of Rape Bill— 
A Bill for the Amendment of the Law in Cases of Rape, presented (the Mar- 
ine of ee and, after short Debate, read 1°, and to be printed. 
0. 22. ee ee 


Kertca anp YENIKALE Prize Monry — Question, Lord Chelmsford; Answer, 
The Duke of Somerset: —Observations thereon ee oe 


Sir John Lawrence’s Salary Bill (No. 20)— 
— short Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
ouse is ve oe ° es 


Rartway Scuemes (Metropotis)—Report or tak Setect Commitrer—Report of 
the Select Committee on Railway Schemes within the Limits of the Metro- 
polis considered ee o. “9 ° 


Moved, 

‘That the following Bills be not proceeded with in the present Session—namely, Victoria 
Station and Thames Embankment Railway, Oxford Street and City Railway, London 
Main Trunk Underground Railway, Charing Cross (Northern) Railway, Charing Cross 
(Western) Railway, Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway (Extension to Charing 
Cross), London Union Railways, and Tottenham and Farringdon Street Railway.”— 
(Earl Granville.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
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Raitwar Scuemes (Merropouis)—continued, 


Ordered, 
“That the Fees which have been incurred in respect of the said Bills be remitted.” 


Ordered, 
“ That the said Report be referred to all Select Committees to which any Railway Bills 
within the Limits of the Metropolis may be referred in the present Session.””—( The 


Lord President.) 
House adjourned at half past Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY MARCH 7. 


MINUTES.}—Szxect Commrrez—On Pub- Warehousing of British Spirits [Bill 19], 
lic Accounts nominated)*. (List of Com-|  n.p.; Land Drainage (Provisional Orders)* 
mittee.) [Bill 25]; Bills of Exchange and Promis- 

Pustic Brrs—First Reading—Common Law| __ sory Notes (Ireland)* [Bill 38]. 

Procedure (Ireland) Act (1853) Amend- | Report—Land Drainage (Provisional Orders)*; 
ment* [Bill 43). Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes 

Second Reading—Mutiny* ; Marine Mutiny*. (Ireland)*. 

Committee—Government Annuities [Bill 11}, Considered as amended—Inclosure* [Bill 26]. 
Debate resumed, and further adjourned ; 


Arrarrs or Curya—Question, Mr. Liddell ; — Mr. = Viscount 





Palmerston ., .. 1548 
Unirep Stares—ConFEDERATE Cuorseas—Quetion, Mr. R. Tong ; Answer, The 

Attorney General 1544 
Tue ‘ Pampgro”—Question, Mr. ‘Dalglish ; supa, Mr. Legend .. 1544 


Greenwicn Hosrrrar— Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget 1545 


Denmark AND GERMANY — Invasion or JrtTLanNp — Question, Mr. Disraeli; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston ri wi .. 1545 
Denmark AND Germany — Intecrity or THE Danish Monarcuy -— THE 
Frankfort Dret anp THE ConFERENCE—Questions, Sir Charles Douglas, 
Lord John Manners, and Mr. Seymour — Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston .. ee ee 


Government Annuities Bill [Bill yj— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate, on asim [4th are 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 1548 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 
After long Debate, Debate further adjourned till Thursday, 17th March. 


Warehousing of British Spirits Bill [Bill 19)}— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Bill, that they have power to 
provide for the Amendment of the Law relating to the aac a of st 


Spirits.” —( Mr. Lygon.) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn : -—Bil ‘ieallila in Cnnneit' sn lioaiialttel 
report Progress. 

Pustic Accounts — Committee on Public Accounts nominated : — Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Edward Pleydell Bouverie, Sir Henry Wiloughby, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Howes, Mr. Peel, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Pollard- 
Urquhart. 


1547 


- 16138 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MARCH 8. 

MIN UTES.}—Pustic Bui—Sir John Lawrence's Salary (No. 10), considered in Committee 

and reported* 

Denmark anD Germany — Invaston oF Denmark — Tur CoRRESPONDENCE — 
Question, The Earl of Derby; Answer, Earl Russell — Observations 
thereon és ee es es “ss 

Curtis’s Sterrine ScreEw—Proreriine anp Sreertne Steam Surps— Petition 
from Mr. W. J. Curtis, presented, (The Earl of Hardwicke,)—Observations, 
The Duke of Somerset ee oe es .. 1622 
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[ March 8.] 
Resignation or Str Rownanp Hirr— Question, Lord Truro; Answer, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley oe oe ee oe 

Tue Avsrrran Freer ry tae Bartic — Question, The Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
Answer, Earl Russell :—Observations thereon . os 
House adjourned at half past Six o’clock. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MARCH 8. 

MINUTES. }—Sexecr_ Commirree—On Turn- | Pusric Brus — Committee — Court of Justi- 
pike Trusts, appointed (List of the Com-| _ciary (Scotland) [Bill 31]—n.r. 
mittee) ; Schools of Art, appointed (List | Considered as amended—Land Drainage (Pro- 
of the Committee); Taxation (Ireland),| visional Orders)* [Bill 25). 
nominated (List of the Committee, see page | Third Reading—Inclosure* [Bill 26]; Bills 
1217). of Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ire- 

land)* [Bill 38). 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway (Additional 
Powers) Bill— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time ”’ re AeA af: 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“‘now” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this day six months.”—(Mr. Tite.) 
After short Debate, ‘Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 

Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed. 
Rartway Scuemes (Merropoiis)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the following Bills be not proceeded with in the present Session—namely, Victoria 
Station and Thames Embankment Railway, Oxford Street and City Railway, London 
Main Trunk Underground Railway, Charing Cross (Northern) Railway, Charing Cross 
(Western) Railway, Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway (Extension to 
Charing Cross), London Union Railways, Tottenham and Farringdon Street Railway.” 
—(Mr. Milner Gibson) wn ove gee oe 

Amendment proposed, after the words ‘‘ London Main Trunk Underground 

Railway,” to insert the words “except Schemes Nos. 1 and 2.’’—(Mr. 
Ayrton) ; ee 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘“ Charing Cross (Western) 
Railway.” —(Sir Joseph Paxton.) ‘ 


Question ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 

tion,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words “and so much of the Metropolitan District 
Railways Bill, No. 33, as refers to the proposed works situated to the eastward of 
Blackfriars Bridge, together with the Metropolitan District Railways Bill, No. 34.”— 
(Mr. Crawford). ee ose . 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added:”—The House divided ; 

Ayes 76, Noes 277; Majority 201:—Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, 

“ That the following Bills be not proceeded with in the present Session—namely, Victoria 
Station and Thames Embankment Railway, Oxford Street and City Railway, London 
Main Trunk Underground Railway, Charing Cross (Northern) Railway, Charing 
Cross (Western) Railway, Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway (Extension 
to Charing Cross), London Union Railways, Tottenham ‘and Farringdon Street 
Railway.” 

Ordered, 

“ That the fees which have been incurred in respect of the said Bills be remitted.” 

Ordered, di 

“That the Report of the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons on Railway Schemes 
(Metropolis) be referred to all Select Committees to whom any Railway Bills within the 

_ limits of the Metropolis may be referred.”—(Mr, Milner Gibson.) 
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Tur Moutimy Act—Question, Colonel North; Answer, Mr. Headlam -. 1648 
Arnmy—New Bareave or Horse ArtitLery—Question, Colonel North ; Answer, 

The Marquess of Hartington .. és os -. 1649 
Muow Court Martirar—Case or Paymaster Smates——Questions, Sir James 
Fergusson; Answers, Mr. Headlam, The Marquessof Hartington .. 1649 
Government TELEGRAMS — Question, Mr. Darby Griffith ; Answer, Mr. 
Layard S0 a 6 es .» 1652 
Denmark AND Germany—Awnswer or Prince Gortscoakorr—Question, Mr. 
Hunt; Answer, Viscount Palmerston ie as .. 1654 
Fees To Partramentary Counsret—Question, Colonel Wilson Patten; Answer, 
Mr. Milner Gibson oé i a wn .. 1654 
Court Martiaz on Coronet Crawiey — Question, Mr. Dudley Fortescue; 
Answers, The Marquess of Hartington, Mr. Headlam_ .... .. 1655 
DenMakk AnD GermMany—Tue CorresponpENce Parers—Question, Mr. Disraeli; 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston .. és od .. 1657 
Tre Easter Recess—Notice, Viscount Palmerston % .. 1658 
Government Annuities Brit (Mr. H. B. Saerman)—Baitish Provipent 
Society—Personal Explanation, Mr. H. B: Sheridan a .. 1658 
Epucation— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
That Grants made from the Treasury to Schools for the working classes should not, in every 
case, be reduced by the whole amount of all endowments.—(Mr. Adderley) .. 1659 
After long Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Resolved, That Grants made from the Treasury to Schools for the working classes should 
not, in every case, be reduced by the whole amount of all endowment. 
Turnrike TRusts— 

On Motion of Mr. George Clive— 

Select Committee appointed, 

“To inquire into the expediency and practicability of abolishing Turnpike Trusts” . 1699 

And on April 5, Select Committee nominated as follows :— 

Mr. Bruce, Colonel Hussey Packe, Mr. Alcock, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Wrightson, 
Lord Henley, Mr. Dodson, Mr. Clive, Colonel Pennant, Colonel Barttelot, Colonel 
Smyth, Mr. Sclater-Booth, Colonel Stuart (Bedford), Sir James Fergusson, Sir William 
Jolliffe, Colonel Gilpin, Mr. Walter, Colonel French, Mr. William Legh, and Mr. Western. 
—Power to send for persons, papers, and records.—Five to be the quorum. 

Instruction to the Committee, That they do limit their inquiry to the Turn- 

pike Trusts of England and Wales. 
Protocot of Warsaw AnD Treaty or Lonpon— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this House, Copy of Papers dated in the 
years 1850, 1851, 1852, or 1853, relating to the Protocol of Warsaw, or to the Treaty 
of London of the 8th day of May 1852.”—(Mr. Kinglake.) ove .. 1699 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Scnoors or Art—On Motion of Sir Stafford Northcote— 
Select Committee appointed, 
“To inquire into the constitution and working, and into the success, of the Schools of Art 
wholly or partially supported by Government Grants, or otherwise assisted by the 
Government, and into the system upon which the sums granted by Parliament for the 


promotion of National Education in Art are distributed and administered.”—(Sir 
Stafford Northcote.) 


And on March 16, Committee nominated as follows :— 


Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Adderley, Mr. Edward Egerton, Mr. Tite, Mr. 
William Ewart, Mr. Bazley, Mr. Trefusis, Mr. Cave, Mr. Maguire, Mr. Gregson, Mr. 
Arthur Mills, Mr. Crum-Ewing, and Mr, Potter.—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records.—Five to be the quorum, 
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‘March 8.) 
Court of Justiciary (Scotland) Bill [Bill 31]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 


Chair.” —( Sir William Dunbar.) 


After short Debate, The House divided ; dines 84, Noes 49; - Majority 35 :- a 
Bill considered in Committee. 

Motion to report Progress (Sir John Hay). 

Motion agreed to :—Committee report Progress; to sit again on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Twelve o’clock. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9. 


MINUTES.}—Sexecr Commitrse— Lisburn; Ptevention [Bill 27]; Cattle, &c. Importa- 
Election Petition, nominated (List of| tion [Bill 28.) 
Committee) ; Berwick-upon-Tweed Election | Select Committee—On Chain Cables and An- 
Petition, nominated (List of Committee) ;| chors* nominated (List of Committee, p. 
on Poor Relief, Mr. Ayrton added ; sa 1363). 
Taxation (Ireland), Mr. Hankey added. Third Reading—Land Drainage (Provisional 
Pusitic Bruis—Second Reading — Trespass, Orders)* [Bill 25]. 
(Ireland) [Bill 13); Weights and Measures; Withdrawn—Watching of Towns (Ireland) 
(Metric System) [Bill 24]; Cattle Diseases! [Bill 22}. 


Lisspurn Erection Perition— 

Sir William Miles reported from the General Committee of Elections, the 
names of the Members of the Select Committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the matter of the Petitions complaining of an undue Election and 
Return for the Borough of Lisburn :—William Edward Forster, esquire; 
Frederick North, esquire, (Hastings) ; Henry Paull, esquire; Wi'liam 
Stirling, esquire; Hugh Edward Adair, esquire, Chairman. 

Berwicx-vpon-Tweep Erection Petrrioy— 

Sir William Miles reported from the General Committee of Elections, the 
names of the Members of the Select Committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the matter of the Petition complaining of an undue Election and 
Return for the Borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed :—The Honourable F. 
Leveson Gower; William Pollard-Urquhart, esquire; James Banks Stan- 
hope, esquire ; Charles Turner, esquire, (Lancashire); Robert Longfield, 
esquire, Chairman. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 

Trespass (Ireland) Bill [Bill 13)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.”—(Mr. W. R. O. Gore.) 
After short Debate, Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednesday, 13th April. 


Watching of Towns (Ireland) Bill [Bill 22]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Hervey Bruce.) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word | “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this day six months. ”—(Mr. Brady.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.’ 
After long Debate, Amendment, and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 
Weights and Measures (Metric System) Bill [Bill 24]— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. W. Ewart.) oe te : 
After long Debate, Question put, “That the word ‘now’ stand part of 
the Question :”—The House divided ; Ayes 90, Noes 52; Majority 38. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednesday, 
4th May. 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill [Bill 27)—Cattle, &c., Im- 
portation Bill [Bill 28}— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Cattle Diseases Prevention 
Bill be now read the second time.”—(I/r. H. A. Bruce.) .. 
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Carrie Diszases Prevention Brtt—continued. 
After long Debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2°; and Cattle, &c., Im- 
portation Bill read 2°; both Bills committed to a Select Committee: —And 
on March 18, Committee nominated as follows :— 


Mr. Bruce, Lord Naas, Mr. Caird, Mr. Leader, Mr. Miller, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Thompson, Colonel Barttelot, Mr. Holland, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Cox, 
Sir William Miles, Mr. Alderman Salomons, Mr. Algernon Egerton, and Sir Thomas 
Burke.—Power to send for persons, papers, and records.—Five to be the quorum.— 
And, on April 8, Mr. Joseph Ewart and Mr. Beecroft added. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes before Six o’clock. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MARCH 10. 


MINUTES.}]—Pusutc Buis—First Reading | Committee—Chief Rents (Ireland)* (No. 15). 
—Inclosure* (No. 25) ; Bills of Exchange Report—Chief Rents (Ireland) (No. 15). 
and Promissory Notes (Ireland)* (No. 26); Third Reading—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* 
Land Drainage (Provisional Orders)* (No.| (No. 10). 
27). 


Lecat Process— 

Petition of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Carlisle complaining of 
the difficulties entailed by the unsatisfactory state of the law affecting the 
commencement of legal proceedings, where the subject-matter of dispute 
lay partly in England and partly in Scotland o* ee 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MARCH 10. 
MINUTES.] — Supritr—considered in Com-| Pustic Bitts — Resolution in Committee — 
mittee—Navy Estmates. Intoxicating Liquors. 
Wars anp Means — considered in Com-| First Reading—Intoxicating Liquors [Bill 44). 
mittee, Committee—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny*. 
; Report—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny*. 
Gaot Dretany—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, Sir George Grey at 
Tae Norrorx Rirte Vorunreers—Question, Mr. Bentinck; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington oe oe ee oe 
Sus-Inspectors oF er ae Lord John Manners; Answer, Sir 
George Grey . a oe 
CoNCENTRATION OF THE CouRTS oF J venice —Queston, Mr. Arthur Mills : : 
Answer, Mr. Cowper 
Gunyery Instrvcrors—Question, Mr. Tracy ; hindi, Lord Chenees at: 
SrorEKEEPER’s DepartMENT, Prwtico—Question, Sir Robert Clifton; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington ee ee 
Navy—ARMovr-PLATED scsatliie anaes Mr. Laird; aa Lord Clarence 
Paget oe oe 
Cases or STaRVATION IN THE Sansui — Question, Lord Robert Cecil ; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. oe ee 
SrrrenpD oF THE Reoivs Proressor oF Greek at Oxrorp—Question, Mr. G. 
Clive; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘a 
Pewnat Servirope Acts AMENDMENT BILL — Aca Sir John Pakington ; : 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. ee 
Navy—Tue CHannen — ee Mr. Ker; ; habia. Lord Clarence 
Paget oe ° 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee _" Motion te and until oueail 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave ‘the Chair :”— 
Brittsh Provipent Socrery —(Mr. H. B. Suenrpavn. Bicteei aire Ex- 
planation, Mr. H. B. Sheridan. . ee 


Rares anp Taxes on OPFICERS OCCUPYING pons Sinan Qian 
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Colonel North; Answer, The Marquessof Hartington .. +» 1761 
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[March 10 .] Page 
Surrrr—Order for C itt tinued. 
Armament or THE Royat Navy — Observations, Mr. H. — 1762; 
Answer, Lord Clarence Paget . 1778 
Tue “Prince Consort’? AND THE “Lavery” — isidlies, Sir ile 
Elphinstone, 1767; Answer, Lord Clarence Paget ee .. 1776 
Cask or Mr. Tuomas — Question, Sir John Pakington, 1770; Answer, 
Lord Clarence Paget iy ‘ -. 1774 
Frencu Breecu-LoaDIne Canxox — Question, “Mr. nae ‘ion Lord 
Clarence Paget +s .. 1774 
EccrestasticaL Courts — Question, Mr. eney ngnee:; ; Answer, Sir 
George Grey .. oe ee om .. 1784 


Motion agreed to. 
Surety considered in Committee—Navy Estimates :— 
(In the Committee.) 

(1.) £1,275,316, Wages, to Artificers and others at Home .. «+ 1785 
Vote agreed to. 

Debate arising on unexpected putting of the Question ;— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” -—(Sir James Elphinstone.) 

After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Surrtementat Estrmate—Tue Scuetpt Tort— 

(2.) £175,650, Moiety of Charge for the Redemption of the Scheldt Toll .. 1789 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 

Suprrementat Army Estrwate— 

(3.) £409,000, Supplemental Estimates for we Services — —— 
Grants for 1863-4 ee : 1795 
After Debate, Vote agreed to. 

Resolation to be reported Zo-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS— 
Considered in Committee :— 


(1.) Resolved, 
That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, for the service of the 
year ending the 3lst day of March, 1864, the sum of £584,650 be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


(2.) Resolved, 
That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of £4,500,000 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
reland, 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Mutiny Bill— 


Bill considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 


(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Power to inflict Corporal Punishment)... «. 1797 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill :’—Objected to (Vr. Coz. ) 

After Debate, Question put, “That the Clause stand part of the Bill :’—The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 55, Noes 42; Majority 3. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 23 to 25 agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Branding) ovo ool e- 1806 

Moved, “ That the Clause stand part ‘of the Bill.” 

After Debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill :’——The Committee 
divided ; Ayes 80, Noes 50; = 30. 

Clause agreed to - ees ote »» 1806 

Remaining Clauses and Preamble agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 
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[ March 10.] Page 
Intoxicating Liquors Bill [Bill 44|— 
Considered in Committee oe ee on »» 1814 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to enable owners and occupiers of property in certain districts to prevent the common 
sale of Intoxicating Liquors within such districts.”—(Mr. Lawson.) 

The Committee divided; Ayes 70, Noes 36; Majority 34. 

Resolution reported :—Bill ordered to be brought i in by Mr. Lawson and Mr. 

Bazley :—Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 44.] 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MARCH 11. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buis—First Reading | Second Reading — Turnpike Roads* [u.1.} 
—Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act (No, 24.) 

Amendment * (No, 30). Third ‘Reading —Chiet Rents (Ireland) * [.1.] 
(No. 28), and passed. 

a my 2 Sales of Settled Estates Act Amendment Bill 

H.L, |— 

A Bill to amend the Settled Estates Act (1856)—Was presented by The Earl 

of Malmesbury ; read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 30.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Five o’clock. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MARCH 11. 


MINUTES.]—Szxxcr Comarras— Report— Land Securities Company (Stamp Duty on 
Committee of Selection, Third Report*| Mortgage Debentures)*. 











(No. 62). First Reading — The Consolidated Fund 
Suppry —Considered in C ittee*—Com-| (£4,500,000)*; The Consolidated Fund 
mittee—r.P. (£584,650)* ; Fish Teinds (Scotland) * 


Ways anp Means—Resolutions [March 10}) [Bill 45). 

reported ; First Resolution re-committed *. | Second Reading—Summary Procedure (Scot- 
Resolution [March 10] reported; Bills or- | land) * Ue $2). 

dered * Considered as amended— Mutiny ®. 
Pustic Buus — Resolution in Committee — | Third Reading—Marine Mutiny * and passed. 


Tue Intsn Constanvtany—Question, Mr. Scully; Answer, Sir Robert Peel .. 1816 
Davnt’s Rock anp Rosert’s Cove mai Mr. Scully; Answer, Mr. Milner 


Gibson ee -» 1817 
Apmrrat Frrzroy’s WEATHER PiiecitinntinsAeaatiel, Mr. Angustu Smith ; 

Answer, Mr. Milner Gibson .. és , .. 1818 
Tae Maow Court Martiat—Question, Sir James amen: Answer, Mr. 

Headlam on 04 oe ee .. 1818 


Government Annuities Brit — Tue “ Proresstonat’’ anp ‘‘ Evropean” 
Socret1res—Explanation, Mr. Wickham, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 1820 


HARBours oF gre ee geen Sir Stafford Northcote ; ~— Mr. Milner 


Gibson oa be .» 1820 
STARVATION IN THE ennennen Menthe Lord Robert Cecil ; Answer, Mr. 

C. P. Villiers, . és .. 1821 
Union Retrer to tHE Wives or Soxpiers, mere Question, Mr. Addington ; 

Answer, Mr. C. P. Villiers .. os .. 1822 
Epvucatron Rerorts—Question, Sir John Pakington ; Answer, Mr. Lowe .. 1823 
Court Martiat Law—Question, Mr. O’Reilly ; Answer, Mr. Headlam .. 1824 
Inspection or Nienr Scnoors — Question, Mr. Sclater-Booth; Answer, Mr. 

Lowe ox e 1824 
Bayx Acrs (Scortand) Bir — Question, Sir Andrew hana ; Answer, The 

Chancellor of the Exchequer éi oe .. 1825 


Business oF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Walpole; Answer, Sir George Grey .. 1825 
VOL. CLXXIII. [rien sertzs. | eg i 
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[March 11.]} Page 
Tue Danisx Brockape—Question, Mr. Dalglish ; Answer, Mr. Layard .. 1825 
Wuurettoss Srreet Prison — eh eid Mr. Denman ; — Sir George 

Grey . 1826 
Tue Matra Semcon Sir J ohn Hay ; Panes Lord ite Paget .. 1826 
Srze Rowtanp Hr11—Notice, Viscount Palmerston a «» 1827 
Sr. Mary’s Burrat Grounp at Sypennam — — Sir ae Grey ; 

Answer, Mr. Newdegate oe ; .» 1827 


SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made and Sens proposed, 
‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 
Denmark anp Germany — Tue Prorosep ConrerENce — Question, Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald; Answer, Viscount Palmerston ‘a -. 1828 
Conprtion or Inztanp—Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is of opinion that it is just and expedient to extend to Ireland the 
beneficial provisions of the English Poor Law,”—{ Mr. Hennessy,)—instead thereof ... 1831 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 
After long Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. - 
Roap rounp Sr. Jamzs’s 5 Sy Sir — senate Reply, 
Mr. Cowper .. ve ee 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Surrty considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress. 

Lanp Secunrrres Company (Stamp Dury on Morteace DzrsEnturEs) — von- 
sidered in Committee. 


Moved, 
“ That the Stamp Duty payable on Mortgage Debentures transferable by delivery issued 


by the Land Securities Company Limited shall be the ad valorem duty which, by the 
Act of the Session of the 16th and 17th years of Her present Majesty, chapter 59, 
section 14, is prescribed in the case of Mortgages given by public Companies, as therein 
expressed.” —Sir James Fergusson.) 

Motion agreed to*:—Resolution to be reported on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half after Eleven o’clock. 


1894 


(In the Committee.) 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 14. 
MINUTES. }— Took the Oath—Lord Dunsanr. | Second Reading — Vestry Cess Abolition 
Pusuic Burs — First Reading — Marine | (Ireland) (No. 19) ; Inclosure * (No. 26). 
Mutiny *. 
Covrr Marrrar on Coronet Crawiey — Tue Jupex ApvocaTE GENERAL — 
Question, Lord Chelmsford; Answer, Earl De Grey and Ripon .. 1895 
Dewmarx anp Germany—Sprercu or M. a The Earl of Derby; 
Answer, Lord Wodehouse .. . os .» 1896 
Denmark AND GeRMANY—Jornt ACTION OF THE eecen aseapmaiaamsses 
Lord Stratheden; Answer, Earl Granville ., ° 
Intsn Repropvctive Loan cayenne: The Earl of Leitrim ; ume 
Earl Granville <e 


Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) Bill (No. 19)— 
Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.”—( Zhe Earl of St. Germans.) .. 1900 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
Tae Avsrrian Frret—Question, The Earl of maeretanente Answer, The 
Duke of Somerset o6 * 
House ieided at a quarter before Six o’clock. 


1899 


1899 


1901 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MARCH 14. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issuvep — For; Resolution [March 11] reported—Land Secu- 
Armagh v. Maxwell, Charles Close, esquire,| rities Company (Stamp Duty on Mortgage 


Chiltern Hundreds. Debentures) *. 
Setzct Commirree—Report—Berwick-upon-| Pusric Biurrs—Second Reading — Consoli- 
Tweed Election *. dated Fund (£4,500,000)* ; Consolidated 
Suprty — considered in Committee — Navr| Fund (£584,650) ®. 
Estimates. Third rd Reading—Mutiny Bill *, and passed, 


BERWICK-UPON-T WEED ELEcTION— 
Mr. Longfield brought up the Report of the Select Committee, 
House informed, that the Committee had determined— 


1, That William Walter Cargill, esquire, is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this 
present Parliament for the a of Berwick-upon-T weed. 

2. That no case of bribery was pro 

3. That it was not proved that o ao t practices prevailed at the said Election. 

4. That there was no yee laid before the Committee from which they had reason to 
believe that conregt omnes extensively prevailed at the said Election. 

5. That the Petition of Alexander Mitchell was not frivolous and vexatious. 


And the said Determination was ordered to be entered in the Journals of 
«- this House. 
Report to lie upon the table. 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Committee to be laid before 
this House. 
Ovrraces In IneLanp—Question, Mr. Scully; Answer, Sir Robert Peel 
Stave Trapve on THE East Coast oF eer Lord Alfred Churchill ; 
Answer, Mr. Layard wt 
Batttsh Curep Herrrncs—Question, Mr. W. Miller; newts, Mr. Lesti.. oe 
Court-marTiaL on Cotonen CxawLEy — —_— Sir James anne ; 
Answer, Mr. Headlam ee 2, 
Armstrone Guns AT eerie Admiral Detcenbes Answer, Lord 
Clarence Paget - oe 
Discnarce oF SoLprers IN 1864-5—Question, Mr. Dawson Damer; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington ¥s 
Sorprers’ Garpens — Question, Mr. W. Ewart Answer, The Marquess of 


Page 


. 1902 


. 1902 


1904 


1905 


1905 


Hartington .. .. 1906 


West Rivixe Assize—Question, Sir John Hay ; ; — Sir — Grey.. 
East Inpra—Gop sameeaaatiaes ian Mr. Vansittart ; am, Sir Charles 


DENMARK AND a Sess OF ‘Qnue Poans—Question, Mr. 
Fenwick ; Answer, Mr. Layard ee 


Convicts—Remission oF Penat Seaviteos—Quetion, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Sir George Grey .. oe ee 


Vaccination ReeistRaTIoON—Question, Sir Morton Peto; Answer, Mr. Lowe.. 
SUPPLY—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


Tae InvunpATIon AT nee meaner cane Mr, Roebuck; Answer, Sir 
George Grey . ° ee 


BoMBARDMENT OF ‘Sanuenee estates Noa, ADMIRAL a 
tions, Mr. Layard es 


Tue Navy Estrmmates—Vore 0~Raphuation,. Lord Clarence Paget oe 
Scuoor or Navat ArcuiTecTurr—Question, Sir John Pakington 
Docxyarp Parronace—Question, Sir James Elphinstone 

Nevrrauity in Amertca — Question, Mr. Roebuck ; Answer, Viscount 


1906 
1906 
1907 


1907 
1908 


1909 


. 1910 


1911 


. 1914 


. 1914 


Palmerston :—Observations thereon. nr ‘ne .. 191 
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[March 14.] 
Surrptr—Order for Committee—continued. 
QuvarrermasteR Acres—Tue Norru Trpperary Mitit1a—Observations, Mr. 


Pollard-Urquhart ; Reply, Sir Robert Peel .. Se o6 
Tue Poxice 1n tHE Dockyarps—Question, Major Knox ee be 
M. Mazzrnt anp tHE Greco Consprracy — Question, Sir Lawrence Palk; 

Answer, Mr. Layard:—Debate thereon... oe ee 
Denmark AND Gerwany—lIntecrity or THE Danish Monarcoy—Question, 

Mr. Butler-Johnstone; Answer, The Attorney General . . ae 


Motion agreed to. 
Surry considered in Committee—Navy Estrmates— 
(In the Committee.) 

Re-committed Resolution [reported 11th March], read, as follows :— 

(1.) “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,275,316, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge of Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others employed in Her Majesty’s Naval. 
Establishments at Home, which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865”. soo ove 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,030,337, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others employed in Her Majesty’s Naval 
Establishments at Home, which will come in course of payment iid the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865.”—( Mr. Lindsay.) ° 

After long Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £1,112,878, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others employed in Her Majesty’s Naval Hsta- 
blishments at Home, which will come in course of payment eure, the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1865,”—( Mr. Lindsay.) eee 


Question put :—The Committee Wivided ; Ayes 29, Noes 110; Majority 81. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £69,205 Wages to Artificers, &c., Naval Establishments Abroad, agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported this day ; Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 
House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve o’clock. 
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LORDS. 


~——n ee 


SAT FIRST. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 4. 
The Lord Chesham—James Molyneux Lord Charlemont—The Lord Sandys — 
The Marquess of Normanby. 
Tuespay, Fesrvary 16, 
The Lord Brodrick, after the Death of his Brother. 
Tuespay, Marca 1. 
The Earl Strange, after the Death of his Father. 
Frimoay, Marcu 4. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne, after the Death of his Father. 


WRITS AND RETURNS, 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 4. 
The Lord Inchiquin, elected a Representative Peer for Ireland. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
Tuurspay, Fesrvary 4. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
The Archbishop of Armagh. 


Henry White, Esq., having been created Baron Annaly, was (in the usual manner) 
introduced and took the Oath. 


Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., having been created Baron Houghton, was (in the 
usual manner) introduced and took the Oath. 


Farpay, Fesrvary 5, 
The Lord Inchiquin. 

Monpay, Mancs 14, 
The Lord Dunsany. 





COMMONS. 





NEW WRITS DURING THE RECESS, 
Trorspay, Feprvary 4. 
For Montgomery Borough, ». John Samuel Willes Johnson, Esq., deceased. 
For Ludlow, v. Beriah Botfield, Esq., deceased. 
For Coventry, v. Right hon. Edward Ellice, deceased. 
For Zamworth, ». Viscount Raynham, now Marquess Townshend. 
For Plymouth, v. Robert Porrett Collier, Esq., Solicitor General. 
For Richmond, v. Sir Roundell Palmer, Attorney General. 
For Reading, v. Gillery Pigott, Esq., one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, 
For Barnstaple, v. George Potts, Esq., deceased. 
For Worcester County (Western Division), ». Viscount Elmly, now Earl Beauchamp. 
For New Windsor, v. George William Hope, Esq., deceased. - 
For Ozford City, v. James Haughton Langston, Esq., deceased. 
For Andover, v. William Cubitt, Esq., deceased. 
For Buckingham County, vy. Hon. William George Cavendish, now Baron Chesham. 











COMMONS—NEW WRITS ORDERED. 


TaonsDay, Fesrvary 4. 
For Durham City, v. Sir William Atherton, deceased. 
For Tewkesbury, v. the Hon. Frederick Lygon, Manor of Hempholme. 
For Winchester, v. Sir James Buller East, Baronet, Chiltern Hundreds. 


Mowpay, Fesrvary 8, 
For Brighton, v. William Coningham, Esq., Manor of Northstead. 


Wenpyespay, Fesrvary 17. 
For Dorset, v. Henry Ker Seymer, Esq., Manor of Hempholme. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 25, 
For Hertford County, v. Christopher William Giles Puller, deceased. 


Monpay, Marca 14. 
For Armagh, ». Maxwell Charles Close, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 
THursDAY, Fesrvary 4. 
Worcester County (Western Division)—Hon. Frederick Lygon. 
Buckingham County—Robert Bateson Harvey, Esq. 
Andover—William Henry Humphery, Esq. 
Tamworth—John Peel, Esq. 
Barnstaple—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 
Pontefract—Samuel Waterhouse, Esq. 
Reading— George John Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
New Windsor—Colonel Richard Henry Richard Howard Vyse. 
Oxford City—Charles Neate, Esq. 
Inudlow—Sir William Augustus Fraser, Baronet. 
Montgomery Borough—Hon. Charles Richard Douglas Hanbury Tracy. 
Clare County—Sir Colman Michael O’Loghlen, Baronet. 
Frimay, Fesrvary 5. 
Plymouth—Sir Robert Porrett Collier, Knight. 
Richmond—Sir Roundell Palmer, Knight. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 11. 
Tewkesbury—John Reginald Yorke, Esq. 


Fray, Fesrvary 12. 
Winchester—Thomas Fleming, Esq. 
Durham City—John Henderson, Esq. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 18. 
Brighton—Henry Moor, Esq. 


Wenpvespay, Marca 2, 
Dorset—John Floyer, Esq. 


Wenpnespay, Marca 16. 
Hertford County.—Henry Edward Surtees, Esq. 


Monpay, Apri 4, 
Coventry.—Morgan Treherne, Esq. 


Wepnespay, Apriz 6. 


Armagh.—John Matthew Stronge, Esq. 




















THE MINISTRY. 





THE CABINET. 


First Lord of the ey ° . 
Lord Chancellor ° ° . 
President of the Council. . ° 
Lord Privy Seal 

Secretary of State, Home "Department 
Secretary of State, Foreign eens ° 
Secretary of State for Colonies 
Secretary of State for War e ° 
Secretary of State for India ° ° 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

President of the Board of Trade 
Postmaster General . ° 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


Chief Commissioner of the Poor Law Board. 


Right Hon. Viscount Patmersron. 
Right Hon, Lord Wesrsvry. 

. Right Hon. Earl Granvitte. 
His Grace the Duke of AreYLu, 
Right Hon. Sir Gzorcz Grey, Bt. 
Right Hon. Earl Russe... 

. His Grace the Duke of Newcastz. 
Right Hon. Earl De Grey and Ripon. 


; . Right Hon. Sir Cuartes Woop, Bt. 


Right Hon. Wirt1am Ewart Guapstone, 


" | His Grace the Duke of Somzrsrr. 


Right Hon, Toomas Mityer Grsson. 
Right Hon. Lord Stawumy of ALDERLEY. 
Right Hon. Epwarp CarpwELu. 

Right Hon, Cuartes Peruam ViLLIERs. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief ° 


H.R.H, the Duke of Camsrines. 


Paymaster of the Forces, and Vice ee | Right Hon. W: Bers. 


of the Board of Trade 


Vice President of the Committee of Privy 


Council for Education 


Chief Commissioner of Works and Public 
Buildin 


gs . . . 
Lords of the Treasury . . 


Lords of the Admiralty . ° ° . 


Joint Secretaries of the Treasury . ° 


Secretary of the Admiralty ° 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners 


Under Secretary for the Home Department . 


Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs . ° 
Under Secretary for the Colonies . 
Under Secretary for War ° ° ° 
Under Secretary for India . ° ° 
Judge Advocate General . . ° . 
Attorney General ° ° . ° 
Solicitor General . . . . . 


Lord Advocate ‘ ° ‘ ° ° 
Solicitor General ° ° ° ° 


Lord Lieutenant . ° ° ° ° 
Lord Chancellor . 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Attorney Generai ° ° 

Solicitor General . . ° ° ° 


Right Hon. Rosserr Lows. 


er Right Hon. Wittam Francis Cowrer. 


Epwarp Hvucsssen Kwyatcusuti-Huerssen, Esgq., 
Sir Witt1am Dunzar, Bt., and Lieutenant Colonel 
the Hon. Luxe Ware. 
Vice Admiral the Hon. Sir Freperitcx Witt1am Grey, 
B., Rear Admiral Cuartes Epen, 0.B., Rear 
Admiral CHartes Frepericx, Rear Admiral the 
Hon. James Rosgrt Drummonn, C.B., and James 
SransFELp, Esq. 
Hon. Hexry Bovverre Wu.1aM Brann, and Right 
Hon. Frepericx Pest. 
Rear Admiral Lord Ciarence Epwarp Pager, 0.B. 
. Cnarces Gitrrn, Esq 
Henry Austin Bruce, Esq. 
Austen Henry Lararp, Esq. 
Cuicuester Samur. Forrescus, Esq. 
Most Hon. Marquess of Hartineton. 
. Txomas Gzorce Barina, Esq. 

Right Hon. Toomas Emerson Heapiam, 
. Sir Rounpgexrt Patmer, Knt. 

Sir Ropert Porrerr Cou.ier, Knt. 


SCOTLAND. 
Right Hon. James Moncreirr. 
Grorer Youne, Esq. 


IRELAND. 
Right Hon. Earl of Cartistx. 

- Right Hon. Mazrere Brapy. 
Right Hon. Sir Roserr Pset, Bt. 

. Right Hon. Tuomas 0’ Hacan, 
James Antony Lawson, Esq. 


QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Lord Steward . ° ° ° ° P 
Lord Chamberlain ° . e P 
Master of the Horse ‘ ° ° e 
Treasurer of the Household ° 
Comptroller of the Household 

Vice Chamberlain of the Household . 


Captain of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms 


Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard 
Master of the Buckhounds . ° ° 


Chief Equerry andClerk.Marshal , 


Mistress of the Robes P ° 
VOL. CLXXIII. 


[THIRD sentzs.] 


Right Hon. Earl of St. Germans. 
- Right Hon. Viscount Sypyer. 
Most Hon. Marquess of AILESBURY, 
. Right Hon. Viscount Bury, 
Right Hon. Lord Prony. 
Right Lon. Viscount CastLERosse. 
Right Hon. Lord Fouey. 
Right Hon. Earl of Dvor. 
. Right Hon. Earl of Besssorover. 
Lord Atrrep Henry Pager. 
Duchess of WiLineron. 
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ROLL OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND 


TEMPORAL 


In tHe Sixtn Session oF THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF THE 


Unrrep Kinepom or Great Britain AND IRELAND. 





27° VICTORLA, 1864. 





Mem.— According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House 
mittee, the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the 


appoints a Select Com- 
Onder of their Rank, 


beginning with the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Confer- 
ence with the Commons, the Lord Highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go 
forth in like Order: But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose 
within the House, or for the Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon 
any public Solemnity, the Call begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


His Royal Highness Tue Prince or 
WaAtes. 


His Royal Highness Georce FrRepERIcK 
ALEXANDER CHARLES Ernest Aveustus 
Duke of CUMBERLAND AND TEVIOTDALE. 
(King of Hanover.) 

His Royal Highness Gzoree Witt1aM Fre- 
DERICK CHARLES Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 


Cartes Tuomas Archbishop of CanTER- 
BURY. 


Ricard Lord Westsury, Lord Chancellor. 
WiutaM Archbishop of York. 
Marcus Gervais Archbishop of AnMacH. 


GRANVILLE GrorGeE Earl Granvitte, Lord 
President of the Council. 

Groree Doveras Lord Sunprince. (Duke 
of Argyll.) Lord Privy Seal. 


Henry Duke of Norrorx, Earl Marshal 
of England. 

Epwarp Apo.pnuus Duke of Somerset. 

Cuartes Henry Duke of Ricumonp, 

Wititam Henry Duke of Grarron. 


Henry CuHarwes Fitzroy Duke of Brav- 
FORT. 


Wituiam Ametivus AuBREY DE VERE Duke 
of Samrt ALBANS. 


Georce Gopotrntn Duke of LEEps. 
Wituiam Duke of Beprorp. 





Wurm Duke of Devonsutre. 
Joun Winston Duke of MariBoroveH. 
Cuartes Ceci, Joun Duke of Ruttanp. 
Wituram ALEXANDER Louis STEPHEN Duke 
of Branpon. (Duke of Hamilton.) 
Wituram Joun Duke of Portianp. 
Wuu1am Drogo Duke of MANcHESTER. 
Henry Petnam Duke of Newcast1e. 
ALa@erRNoN Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND. 
Artaur RicuarD Duke of WELLINeTON. 


RicHarRD PLANTAGENET CAMPBELL Duke of 
BuckKINGHAM and CHaNDos. 

Greorce GRANVILLE WittiamM Duke of 
SUTHERLAND. 

Wittram JouN 
CLEVELAND. 


Freperick Duke of 


Joun Marquess of WINCHESTER. 


GEORGE Marquess of TwEEDDALE. (lected 
Sor Scotland.) 

Henry Marquess of Lanspowne. 
other place as Lord Wycombe.) 


Jouy Vittiers Stuart Marquess Towns- 
HEND. 


James Browstow WILLIAM Marquess of 
SaLIsBurY. 


JoHN ALEXANDER Marquess of Baru. 
James Marquess of ABERCORN. 
RicHarD Marquess of Hertrorp, 


(In an- 
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Joux Patrick Marquess of Bute. 
BrowNLow Marquess of Exeter. 
CHARLES Marquess of NorRTHAMPTON. 
George CHARLES Marquess CAMDEN. 
Henry Marquess of ANGLESEY. 


GeoreE Horatio Marquess of CHOLMONDE- 
LEY. 

Henry WeysFrorD CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
Marquess of Hastixes. 


Georce Witi1aM Freperick Marquess of 
AILESBURY. 


Gzorce THomas Jonny Marquess of West- 
meaTH. (Elected for Ireland.) 

FREDERICK WILLIAM Marquess of BRISTOL. 

ARCHIBALD Marquess of AILsa. 

RicHarD Marquess of WESTMINSTER. 


Gzorce Aveustus ConsTaNTINE Marquess 
of NoRMANBY. 


Epwarp GRANVILLE Earl of Saint Ger- 
mans, Lord Steward of the House- 
hold. 


Henry Joun Earl of SHrewspory. 

Epwarp Grorrrey Earl of DerBy. 

Francis Tueopnitus Henry Earl of 
Huntinepon. 

Georce Rosert CHartes Earl of Pem- 
BROKE and MONTGOMERY. . 

Witu1am Reernatp Earl of Devon. 

Cuartes Joun Earl of Surrotk and 
BERKSHIRE. 

Wittram Bastt Percy Earl of Densien. 

Francis Witt1aM Henry Earl of West- 
MORLAND. 

Georee Avueustus FREDERICK ALBEMARLE 
Earl of Linpsey. 


George Harry Earl of Srtamrorp and 
WARRINGTON, 


Grorce James Earl of WINcHILSEA and 
NorrTineHaM. 


George Earl of CHESTERFIELD. 

Joun Witi1aM Earl of Sanpwicn. 
Artuur ALGERNON Earl of Essex. 
James Tuomas Earl of Carpican. 


Groree WituiaM Frepericx Earl of Car- 
LISLE. 


Watrer Francis Earl of Doncaster. 
(Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry.) 

Aytuony Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 

Earl of BERKELEY. 

Montacu Earl of Asinepon, 

Ricuarp Gronrge Earl of ScanBRroven. 








GeorcE Tuomas Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
George Wit11aM Earl of Coventry. 
Victor AtBert GeorcE Earl of JERSEY. 
Joun Earl Povtett. 

Snotto Joun Earl of Morton. (Elected for 


Scotland.) 
James Earl of Carruness. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 
Cospatrick ALEXANDER Earl of Home. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 


Tuomas Georce Earl of STRATHMORE. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

GeoncE Earl of Happixeton. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Davin GraHaM Drummond Ear! of AIRLIE, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Dunsar James Earl of Serxinx. (Elected 
for Scotland.) 


Tuomas Joun Earl of Orkney. 
for Scotland.) 


SEwALLis Epwarp Earl Ferrers. 
Wiui1am Watter Earl of Dartmovutu. 
Cuartes Earl of TANKERVILLE. 
HeEnNEAGE Earl of AYLESFORD. 

Francis THomas DE Grey Earl Cowper. 
Pur Henry Earl Stannore. 


Tuomas Aveustus WoLsTENHOLME Earl of 
MACCLESFIELD. 


George Wittiam Ricuarp Earl of Pom. 


FRET. 

James Earl Granam. (Duke of Montrose.) 

Wituiam Frepericx Earl WaLDEGRAVE. 

Bertram Earl of ASHBURNHAM. 

Sermour Sypyey Hype Earl of Har- 
RINGTON. 

Isaac Newton Earl of Portsmoura, 

Grorce Guy Earl Brooxe and Earl of 
WARWICK. 

Aveustus Epwarp Earl of Buckinenam- 
SHIRE. 

Wuuiam Tuomas Spencer Earl Firzwi- 
LIAM. 

Douptry Francis Earl of Guitrorp. 

CuarLes Pur Earl of Harpwicke. 

Wiuu1am Tuomas Horner Earl of IL- 
CHESTER, 

Georce Joun Earl De La Warr. 

Witu1aM Earl of Rapnor. 

Joun Poyntz Earl Spencer. 

Henry Georce Earl Batuurst. 


(Elected 


-| AntHuR Witts Brunner. Sanpys Trom- 


BULL Winpsor Earl of Hitisporoves. 
(Marquess of Downshire.) 
[2] 





Grorce Wittam Frepericx Earl of 
CLARENDON. 


Wiuram Davin Earl of MaNsFIELD. 
WituraM Earl of ABERGAVENNY. 


Joun James Huen Henry Earl Stranae. 
(Duke of Athol.) 


Wim Henry Earl of Mount Ene- 
CUMBE. 


Huen Earl Forrtescuz. 
Grorce Earl of BEVERLEY. 


Henry Howarp Motynevx Earl of Can- 
NARVON. 


Georce Earl Capogan. 
James Howarp Earl of MALMESBURY. 


Georce Joun Danvers Earl of Langs- 
BoroueH. (lected for Ireland.) 


Sreruen Earl of Mount Casnets, (Elec- 
ted for Ireland.) 


Henry Joun Revpen Earl of Porrar- 


LineTon. (Hlected for Ireland.) 
Rosert Earl of Maro. (Elected for Ire- 
land. ) 


Joun Earl of Erne. (lected for Ire- 


Joun Otway O’Connor Earl of Desarr. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 
Wituram Earl of Wicktow. 

Ireland.) 


Georce Caries Earl of Lucan, 
ted for Ireland.) 

Somerset Ricuarp Earl of Betmone. 
(Elected for Ireland.) 


Franois Earl of Banpon, 
reland.) 

James ALEXANDER Earl of Rosstyn. 

Wutu1am Earl of Craven, 

Artuur GeorcE Earl of Onstow. 

Caries. Earl of Romvney. 

Henry Tuomas Earl of Cutcuester. 

Tuomas Earl of Witton. 

Epwarp James Earl of Powis. 

Horatio Earl Nezson. 

Witiam Earl of Ross. 
Ireland.) 

Sipvey Wittiam Hersert Earl Manvens, 

Horatio Earl of Orrorp, 

Henry Earl Grey. 

Wiuutam Earl of Loyspatz. 

Duper. Earl of Harnowsy. 

Heypy, Taxyyg Earl of Hangwoop. 


(Elected for 
(Elec- 


(Elected for 


(Elected for 
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Witu1am Hven Earl of Minto. 

Atan Freperick Earl Catucart. 

James Water Earl of VeruLam. 

Joun Witutam Spencer Browntow Earl 
Brownow. 

Epwarp GRanviILLeE Earl of Sam Ger- 
mans. (Jn another place as Lord 
Steward of the Household.) 

Epmunp Earl of Morey. 

Georce Aveustus Freperick Henry Earl 
of BRADFORD. 

Henry Earl BeavcHamp. 

RicuarD Earl of Bantry. 
Ireland.) 

Grorce FrepEricK Samus Earl De Grey, 

Joun Earl of Expon. 

RicuarD WituiamM Penn Earl Howe. 

Cuar.tes Sommers Earl Sommers. 


Joun Epwarp CornwaLuis Earl of Strap- 
BROKE. 


Gzorce Henry Ropert CHArntzs. WILLIAM 
Earl Vane. 


Wim Pirr Earl Amuenrst, 

Joun FrepericK VaueHan Earl Cawpor. 

Wittiam Georce Earl of Munster. 

Apam Earl of CamperDown. 

Tuomas Georce Earl of LIcHFIELD. 

George Freperick D’Arcy Earl of 
DurHaM. 


GRanvILLE Georce Earl Granvuz. (Jn 
another place as Lord President of the 
Council.) 


(Elected for 


Henry Earl of ErrinenaM. 

Henry Joun Earl of Duciz. 

Cuartes Mauve Worstey Earl of ¥an- 
BOROUGH. 

James Henry Rosert Earl Innes. (Duke 
of Roxburghe.) 

Tomas Witu1aM Earl of LEIcEesTER. 

WituaM Earl of LoveLace. 

Tuomas Earl of ZeTLanp. 

Cares Noet Earl of GarnsBoroven. 

EpwarpD Earl of ELLENBOROUGH. 

Francis Cnartes Granvitte Earl of 
ELLESMERE. 

Georce Stevens Earl of StraFrorD, 

Wrtu1am Joun Earl of Corrennam. 

Henry Ricuarp Cares Earl Cow ey. 


ArcHipatp WitiiaAM Earl of Wrnton. 
(£arl of Eglintoun.) 



























WiuraM Earl of Duprey. 
Joun Earl Russet. 


Joun Rosert Viscount Sypney, Lord 
Chamberlain of the Househotd. 

Rosert Viscount HEREFORD. 

Witniam Henry Viscount SrTrATHALLAN, 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Henry Viscount Bo.ineproxe ‘dnd Sr. 
JOHN. 

Evetyn Viscount FaLmoura. 

GeorGeE Viscount TORRINGTON. 


Aveustus FREDERICK Viscount L&INSsTER. 
(Duke of Leinster.) 


Henry Viscount MAYNARD. 


Joun Rosert Viscount Sypney. (Jn 
another place as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household.) 


Francis WHELER Viscount Hoop. 
Tuomas Viscount De Vescr. (Elected for 
Treland.) 


James Viscount Lirrorp. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 


Epwarp Viscount Bancor. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


Hares Viscount Doneratz. (Elected for 
Ireland.) 


CorNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN. 
ted for Ireland.) 


Carnecige Rosert Joun Viscount Sr. 
VINCENT. 


Henry Viscount MELVILLE. 
Witu1am Leonard Viscount Sipmovura. 


Greorce Jonn James Viscount Gorpon. 
(Earl of Aberdeen.) 
Epwarp Viscount Exmovurs. 


Ricnarp Joun Viscount HurcHtnson. 
(EZarl of Donoughmore.) 

Witu1am Tuomas Viscount CLANCARTY. 
(Earl of Clancarty.) 

StapLeTon Viscount COMBERMERE. 

Cares Jonny Viscount CANTERBURY, 

Row.and Viscount Him. 

CxHarLEs Stewart Viscount HaRDINGE, 

Huexn Viscount Goven. 


SrratrorD Viscount STRATFORD DE ReEp- 
CLIFFE. . 


CuaR.es Viscount EVERSLEY. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL Bishop of LoNpon. 
Cuar.es Bishop of DurHam. 

Cartes RicuarD Bishop of WincHESTER. 
Henry Bishop of Exeter. 
George Bishop of PETERBOROUGH. 


(Elec- 
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Connor Bishop of St. Daviy’s. 
Asnuurst Turner Bishop of CHICHESTER, 
Joun Bishop of LicHFiELp. 

SamveEL Bishop of Oxrorp. 

THomas VowLer Bishop of St. Asan, 
James Prince Bishop of MANCHESTER. 
Rew Dickson Bishop of HEREFORD, 
Joun Bishop of CHESTER. 

AtFreD Bishop of Luanparr. 

Joun Bishop of Lincoun. 

Water Kerr Bishop of Sarissury. 


Rosert Joun Bishop of Batn and WELLs. 
(In another place as Lord Auckland.) 


Rosert Bishop of Ripon. 

Joun Tuomas Bishop of Norwicu. 
James CoLquuoun Bishop of Bangor. 
Josern Cotron Bishop of Rocuester. 
Samus Bishop of CARLIsLE. 

Henry Bishop of Worcester. 


CuarLes Joun Bishop of GrovcEsTeR and 
BRIsToL. 


Rosert Bishop of Downy, Conor, and 
Dromore. 

James Tuomas Bishop of “sory, Ferns, 
and LEIGHLIN. 


Jouy Bishop of Cork, Cloyne and Ross. 
Witii1am Lennox Lascetres Lord ve Ros, 
Jacop Henry Dezavat Lord Hastines, 
Georce Epwarp Lord AupDLEy. 


Peter Rosert Lord WiLLoveHBy DE 
ERESBY. 


Tuomas Crospy Witiram Lord Dacre, 
Cuartes Ropotrr Lord Ciinton, 
Tuomas Lord Camoys. 

Henry Lord Beaumont. 

Cuares Lord Stourton. 

Hewry Wii1am Lord BERNERS. 
Henry Lord WiILLoveHBY DE BROKE. 
SACKVILLE George Lord Conyers. 
GeorcE Lord Vaux of HaRROWDEN. 


Epwarp ApoLPpHUS FERDINAND Lord 
SEYMOUR. 
St. AnpREw Beavcnamp Lord St. Joun 


oF BLETsO. 


Caartes Aveustus Lord Howarp bE 
WALDEN. 

Wiu1am Bernard Lord Petre. 

FREDERICK BENJAMIN Lord Saye and SELE. 

JoHN Francis Lord ARUNDELL of War. 
DOUR. 


Jonyn Stuart Lord Curron, 


Darnley.) 


(Earl of 
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espa Taappevs Lord Dormer. 
2 Henry Lord Teyrnnam. 
RY VALENTINE Lord STAFFORD. 
3GE Anson Lord Byron. 


ia.. 3 Huen Lord Currorp of Cuup- 
LEIGH. 

Aexanver Lord Satroun. (Elected for 
Scotland.) 


Joun Lord Gray. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Cuartes Lord Buantyre. (lected for 
Scotland.) 

Cuartes Joun Lord Cotvitte of CuLross. 
(Elected for Scotland.) 

Joun Lord Rouo. (Elected for Scotland.) 

Hewry Francis Lord Potwartu. (£lected 
for Scotland.) 


Ricuarp Epmunp Sart Lawrence Lord 


Bortz. (Earl of Cork and Orrery.) 
Tomas Rosert Lord Hay. (Earl of 
Kinnoul.) 


Henry Lord MIppteton. 
Witi1amM Joun Lord Monson. 


Georce Joun Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy. 
(Earl of Bessborough.) 


Henry Lord Wycomse. (Jn another place 
as Marquess of Lansdowne. ) 


Georce Joun Lord Sonnes. 

Aurrep NarnanieL Hotpen Lord Scars- 
DALE. 

George Ives Lord Boston. 

Georer James Lord Lovet and Hotanp. 
(Earl of Egmont.) 

Grorce Jonun Lord VERNON. 

Epwarp Sant Vincent Lord Diesy, 

Gzorce Doveras Lord Sunprwee. (Duke 
of Argyll.) (Jn another place as Lord 
Privy Seal.) 

Epwarp Witu1aM Lord Hawke. 

Tuomas Henry Lord Fotey. 

Georce Rice Lord Drvevor. 

Tomas Lord WaLsINGHAM. 

Wuu1am Lord Bagor. 

Cartes Lord SoutHamMpTon. 

Fretcuer Lord GRANTLEY. 

Rosert Dennett Lord Ropyey. 





WituraM Lord Berwick. 
James Henry Lecce Lord SHERBORNE. 


Joun Lord Tyrrone. (Marquess of | 
Waterford.) “a | 


Ricnarp Lord Carteton. (Earl of Shan. 
non.) 

Cuar.es Lord SurFie.D. 

Guy Lord DorcHEsTER. 

Luioyp Lord Kenyon. 

CHARLES CoRNWALLIS Lord BRAYBROOKE, 

Georce Hamitton Lord FisHerwick. (Mar- 
quess of Donegal.) 

Henry Haut Lord Gace. ( Viscount Gage.) 

Epwarp Tuomas Lord Tuurtow. 

Rosert Joun Lord Aucxuanp. (Jn an- 
other place as Bishop of Bath and 
Wells.) 

Georee Wiiu1aM Lord Lytretton. 

Henry Lord Menvir. (Viscount Clifden.) 

Joun Lord Stuart of CastLe Srvarr. 
(Earl of Moray.) 

Ranpotpn Lord Stewart of Garuies, 
(Earl of Galloway.) 

James Grorce Henry Lord SA.Tersrorp, 
(Earl of Courtown.) 

Wriu1am Jonn Lord Bropricx. ( Viscount 
Midleton.) 

FrepericK Lord CALTHORPE. 

Rosert Joun Lord CaRRINGTON, 

Henry Lord Baynine. 

Witu1am Henry Lord Botron. 

Joun Lord WopEnovSE. 

Georce Lord Nortuwick. 

Tuomas Lyttiteton Lord LitForp. 

Tuomas Lord RisBLEesDALE. 

Lucius Lord IlncniQuin. 
Ireland). 

CADWALLADER Davis Lord Biarney. (Elec. 
ted for Ireland.) 
Henry Lord Farnam. 

land.) 

Joun CavenpisH Lord Kurmare. (Elected 
for Ireland.) 

Rosert Lord CLonsBRock. 
Ireland.) 

Epwarp Lord Crortoy. (Elected for Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre Lord CLARINA, 
land.) 

Henry Francis Seymour Lord Moore. 
(Marquess of Drogheda.) 


Jounxn Henry Weiiineton Granam Lord 
Lortvs. (Marquess of Ely.) 


GRANVILLE Leveson Lord CarysForT 
(Earl of Carysfort.) 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ire- 


(Elected for 


(Elected for Ire- 
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Grorce Ratrn Lord ABERCROMBY. 

Joun Tomas Lord REDESDALE. 

Georce Lord Rivers. 

Avaustus Freperick Artaur Lord San- 
DYs. 

Georce Avcustus FREDERICK CHARLES 
Lord Suerrietp. (Earl of Sheffield.) 

Tuomas Americus Lord Erskine. 


Georce Joun Lord Mont Eactz. (Mar- 
quess of Sligo.) 

Georce Artuur Hastines Lord GRanarp. 
(Earl of Granard.) 


HuneerrorD Lord Crewe. 

Witu1am Brasazon Lord Ponsonsy of 
IMOKILLY. 

Auaw Legere Lord GARDNER. 

Joun THomas Lord MANNERS, 

Joun ALEXANDER Lord Hopetoun, 
of Hopetoun.) 

Freperick Wit11aM Rosert Lord Stewart 
of Stewart’s Court. (Marquess of 
Londonderry.) 

RicuarD Lord Castiematne. (Elected for 


Ireland.) 
Cuartes Lord Metprum. (Marquess of 
Huntly.) 


Jamus Lord Ross. (Earl of Glasgow.) 
Witu1am Wittovernsy Lord GrinsTeap 
(EZarl of Enniskillen.) 


Witu1am Henry Tennison Lord Foxrorp. 
(Earl of Limerick.) 


Francis Georce Lord CHURCHILL, 

Georce Francis Rosert Lord Harais, 

Cuar.es Lord CotcnestEr. 

Witu1aM Scuompere Rosert, Lord Ker. 
(Marquess of Lothian.) 

Francis NatHantet Lord Mixster. (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

James Epwarp Witu1am THeosatp Lord 
OrmonDE. (Marquess of Ormonde.) 
Francis Lord Wemyss. (Earl of Wemyss.) 
Ropert Lord Cuansrassitn. (Earl of 

Roden.) 


Rosert Lord Kixaston. (Earl of King- 
ston.) 


Wiiu1aM Lyeon Lord Sircuester. (Zarl 
of Longford.) 

CLotwortoy Joun Eyre Lord Ortet, 
( Viscount Massereene.) 

Henry THomas Lord RaVENSWORTH. 

Huex Lord DELAMERE. 


Joun George WELD Lord Forester. 


(Earl 





Joun James Lord RayYLeieu. 
Rosert Francis Lord Girrorp, 


Percy Exren Freperick Wituiam Lord 
Pensuurst. ( Viscount Strangford.) 
Untick Joun Lord Somernmy. (Marquess 
of Clanricarde.) 

James Lord Wiean. (Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres.) 

Tomas GranvitteE Henry Stuart Lord 
Ranrourty. (Earl of Ranfurly.) 

Georce Lord De Taster. 


Epwarp Montacuve Stuart GRANVILLE 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 


Witu1aM Lord FeversHam. 

Joun Henry Lord TentERDEN. 

Tuomas Span Lord Puuyker. (Bishop of 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry.) 


Wiuu1am Henry Asue Lord Heytessury. 


ArcuisaLp Joun Lord Rosesery. (Earl 
of Rosebery.) 

Ricnarp Lord Cranwituiam. (Earl of 
Clanwilliam.) 


Epwarp Lord SKELMERSDALE. 

Wim Samvet Lord Wyrnrorp. 

Henry Lord Brovenam and Vavx. 
Wiu1aM Henry Lord Kirmarnock. (Zarl 


of Erroll.) 

Arraur James Lord Fiveatn. (Earl of 
Fingall.) 

Wituiam Pair Lord Serron. (Earl of 
Sefton.) 


Wituiam Sypney Lord CLEments. 
of Leitrim.) 

Gzorce Wiiam Fox Lord Rossi. (Lord 
Kinnaird.) 

Tuomas Lord Kenuis. (Marquess of Head- 
fort.) 

Wituiam Lord CHAworTs. 
Meath.) 


Cartes Apotpuus Lord Duxmore. (Zarl 
of Dunmore.) 


Ropert MontcomMerre Lord Hamitron, 
(Lord Belhaven and Stenton.) 

Joun Hopart Lord Hownen. 

Fox Lord Panmure. (Earl of Dathousie.) 

Aveustus Freperick George WARWICK 
Lord Po.tmoreE, 

Epwarp Mostyn Lord Mostyry. 

Henry Spencer Lord TEMPLEMORE, 

Epwarp Lord CLioncurry. 

Joun St. Vincent Lord De Saumanrez, 


(Earl 


(Earl of 
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Lvorvs Bentirnox Lord Huxspon. ( Vis- 
count Falkland.) 

Tomas Lord DENMAN. 

WituiaM Freperick Lord ABINGER. 

Pauie Lord De L’IstE and Dup.ey. 

Witu1am Bineuam Lord Asupurton. 

Cuar.es Lord GLENELG. 

Epwarp Ricwarp Lyttieton Lord Ha- 
THERTON. 

Arcurpatp Lord Wortinenam. 
Gosford.) 

Wiuram Freperick Lord StratHepen. 

Epwarp Berketey Lord Portman. 

Tomas ALEXANDER Lord Lovat. 

Wituiam Bateman Lord Bateman. 


(Earl of 


James Motynevx Lord CHARLEMONT. 
(Zarl of Charlemont.) 

Francis ALEXANDER Lord Kintore. (Zarl 
of Kintore.) 


Gzorce Ponsonsy Lord Lismore. ( Vis- 
count Lismore.) 

Hewyry Carrys Lord Rossmore. 

Rosert SHApPLany Lord Carew. 

Cares Frepertck AsHiey Cooper Lord 
De MaovLey. 

Joun Lord WrotrTestey. 

Superey Cuartes Georce Tracy Lord 
SupDELEY. 

Freperick Henry Pavt Lord Metuuen. 

Epwarpb Joun Lord Stantey of ALDERLEY. 

Henry Lord Stuart De Dectges, 

Wim Henry Lord Leten. 

Bemsy Ricnarp Lord WENLOCK. 

Cartes Lord Lurean. 

Ratrex Lord DunFerMLine. 

Txomas Sprine Lord Monreacre of Bran- 
DON. 

James Lord Seaton. 

Epwarp Artuur WELLINGTON Lord Kzane, 

Norra Lord Oxenroorp. (Earl of Stair.) 

Cuartes Crespieny Lord Vivian. 

Joun Lord ConeLeTon. 

Denis St. George Lord DunsaNDLE and 
CuanconaL. (Elected for Ireland.) 





Ricuarp Lord Dartney. (Lord Cremorne.) 

Victor ALEXANDER Lord Exe. (Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine.) 

Freperick Tempte Lord CLANDEBOYE, 
(Lord Dufferin and Claneboye.) 

Wru1amM Henry Forester Lord Lonpes- 
BOROUGH. 

Samvet Jones Lord OvEerstonz. 

CHar.es Rosert Ciravve Lord Truro. 

Rosert Monsey Lord CRANWworTH. 

Joun Cam Lord Broveuton. 

CuarLes Lord De FrReYnNe. 

EpwarpBurtensHaw Lord Sarnt Lronarps. 

RicwarpD Henry FitzRoy Lord Raetay. 

GILBERT JouHn Lord AVELAND. 

Tomas Lord Kenmare. (Earl of Ken- 
mare.) 

RicwarD Bickerton Peme.t Lord Lyons. 

James Lord WENSLEYDALE. 

Epwarp Lord BELPER. 

James Lord TatBot DE MALABIDE. 

Ropert Lord Exury. 

James Lord Skene. (Larl Fife.) 

Writram Groree Lord Cuesnam. 

Freperic Lord CHELMSFORD. 

Jonn Lord Cuurston. 

Joun Cuarres Lord STRATHSPEY. 
of Seafield.) 

Tromas Lord Kiyespown. 

George Lord LEcoNFIELD. 

Wiutuiam Tatron Lord Ecerton. 

Cuartes Morgan Rosinson Lord Trepe- 
GAR. 

Rosert Vernon Lord LyveEpeEn. 

BengaMiIn Lord LLANOovER. 

Hewry Lord Taunton. 

Ricuarp Lord WestTBuRY. 
place as Lord Chancellor.) 

Mavrice Freperick FirzHarpinee Lord 
FirzHARDINGE. 

Henry Lord ANNALY. 

Ricuarp Monckton Lord Hoventon. 


(Zarl 


(In another 














LIST OF THE COMMONS. 





LIST OF MEMBERS 


RETURNED FROM THE RESPECTIVE Countigs, Cities, TowNS, AND BoROUGHS, TO SERVE 
IN THE LicaTeentH Partiamenr oF THE United Kinepom or Grear Brirain 


4nd IRneranp: 


4TH Day or Fesrvuary, 1864. 


ABINGDON. 
John Thomas Norris. 


ANDOVER. 
William Henry Humphery, 
Hon. Dudley Francis For- 

tescue. 


~ ANGLESEY. 
Sir Richard Bulkeley Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, bt. 


ARUNDEL. 
Rt. hon. (Edward Howard) 
Lord E. Howard. 


ASHBURTON, 
John Harvey Astell. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Milner 
Gibson. 


AYLESBURY. 
Thomas Tyringham Ber- 
nard, 
Samuel George Smith, 


BANBURY. 
Sir Charles Eurwicke Doug- 
las, knt. 


BARNSTAPLE. 
John D. F. Davie, 
Thomas Lloyd. 
BATH. 
William Tite, 
Arthur Edwin Hay. 


BEAUMARIS. 
Hon. William Owen Stanley. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Richard Thomas Gilpin, 
Francis Charles Heatings 

Russell. 
BEDFORD. 
Samuel Whitbread, 
William Stuart. 





BERKSHIRE. 
Hon. Philip Pleydell Bou- 
verie, 
John Walter, 
Richard Benyon. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
William Walter Cargill, 
Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks. 


BEVERLEY. 
Henry Edwards, 
James Robert Walker. 


BEWDLEY. 
Sir Thomas Edward Win- 
nington, bt. 


BIRKENHEAD. 
John Laird. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
William Scholefield, 
John Bright. 


BLACKBURN. 
William Henry Hornby, 
James Pilkington. 

BODMIN. 
Hon. Edward Frederick Le- 


veson Gower, 
James Wyld. 


BOLTON-LE-MOORS, 
William Gray, 
Thomas Barnes. 


BOSTON. 
John Wingfield Malcolm, 
Meaburn Staniland. 


BRADFORD. 
Henry Wickham Wickham, 
William Edward Forster. 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Hon. Godfrey Charles Mor- 


gan. 





AMENDED TO THE OPENING ‘OF THE SixTH SEssion ON THE 


BRECKNOCK. 
John Lloyd Vaughan Wat- 
kins. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
Henry Whitmore, 
John Pritchard. 


BRIDGWATER. 
Charles John KemeysT ynte, 
Alexander William Kinglake. 


BRIDPORT. 
Thomas Alexander Mitchell, 
Kirkman Daniel Hodgson. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE, 
James White, 
William Coningham. 


BRISTOL. 
Hon. Francis Henry Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 
William Henry Gore Lang- 
ton. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon George Du Pré, 
Rt. hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
Robert Bateson Harvey. 

BUCKINGHAM. 
Sir Harry Verney, bt., 
John Gellibrand Hubbard. 


BURY. 
Rt. hon. Frederick Peel. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS, 
Hon. (Alfred Hervey) Lord 
A. Hervey, 
Joseph Alfred Hardcastle. 


CALNE. 
Rt. hon. Robert Lowe. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
Hon. (George John Manners 
Lord G. J. Manners, 
Henry John Adeane, 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke. 





List of 
CAMBRIDGE(UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. hon. Spencer Horatio 

Walpole, 
Charles Jasper Selwyn. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Kenneth Macaulay, 
Francis Sharp Powell. 
CANTERBURY. 
Henry Alexander Butler 
Johnstone, 
Rt. hon. Sir William Mere- 
dyth Somerville, bt. 
CARDIFF. 





James F. C. D. Stuart. | 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


| 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
William John Lysley, 
Richard Penruddocke Long. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 
John Edward Walcott. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Allen Alexander Bathurst, 
Hon. Ashley George John 
Ponsonby. 
CLITHEROE. 
John Turner Hopwood. 
COCKERMOUTH. 
John Steel, 
Rt. hon. Richard Southwell 
(Bourke) Lord Naas. 


COLCHESTER. 


William Thomas Rowland | pavyerner John Miller, 


Powell. 
CARDIGAN. 
Edward Lewis Pryse. 
CARLISLE. 
Edmund Potter, 
Wilfrid Lawson. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
David Jones, 
David Pugh. 


CARMARTHEN. 
David Morris. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon. Edward Gordon Doug- | 
las Pennant. 
CARNARVON, é&e. 
Charles Wynne. 
CHATHAM. 
Sir John Mark Frederick 
Smith, knt. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Francis William Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley. 
CHESHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
George Cornwall Legh, 
Hon. Wilbraham Egerton. 
( Southern Division.) 
Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, bt., 
John Tollemache. 
CHESTER. 

Hon. Hugh Lupus (Gros- 
venor) Earl Grosvenor, 
Philip Stapleton Humber- 

stone. 
CHICHESTER. 
John Abel Smith, 
Hon. (George Charles Henry 





Philip 0. Papillon. 
CORNWALL. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas James Agar Ro- 

bartes, 
Nicholas Kendall. 
( Western Division.) 
Richard Davey, 
John Saint Aubyn. 
COVENTRY. 


Sir Joseph Paxton, knt. 


CRICKLADE. 
Ambrose Lethbridge God- 
dard, 
Hon. Anthony (Ashley) 
Lord Ashley. 


CUMBERLAND. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Hon. Charles Wentworth 
George Howard, 
William Marshall. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon, Perey Wyndham, 
Henry Lowther. 
DARTMOUTH. 
John Hardy. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
bt., 
Robert Myddelton Biddulph. 
DENBIGH. 
Townshend Mainwaring. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. (George Henry Caven- 
dish) Lord G. H. Caven- 
dish, 


William Pole Thornhill. 


(Southern Division.) 


Members. 


DERBY. 

Michael Thomas Bass, 
Samuel Beale. 

DEVIZES, 
Christopher Darby Griffith, 
Hon. William Wells Adding- 

ton. 
DEVONPORT. 


William Ferrand, 
Sir Arthur William Buller, 
knt., 
DEVONSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
James Wentworth Buller, 
Hon. Charles Henry Rolle 
Trefusis. 


auth 
‘ 


n Division.) 
Sir Lawrence Palk, bt., 
Samuel Trehawke Keke. 
wich. 
DORCHESTER. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Charles Napier Sturt. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
Hon. William Henry Berke- 
ley Portman, . 
Henry Gerard Start, 
Henry Ker Seymer. 


DOVER. 
Sir Henry John Lecke, 
K.C.B., 
William Nicol. 


DROITWICH. 
Rt. hon. Sir John Somerset 
Pakington, bt. 


DUDLEY. 
Henry Brinsley Sheridan. 
DURHAM. 

(Northern Division.) 
Robert Duncombe Shafto, 
Hon. (Adolphus Frederick 

Charles William Vane 
Tempest) Lord A. F. C, 
W. Vane Tempest. 

( Southern Division.) 
Henry Pease, 

James Farrer. 


DURHAM (CITY). 





Rt. hon John Robert Mow- 
bray. 
ESSEX. 
(Northern Division.) 
Rt. hon. William Beresford, 
Charles Du Cane. 


Southern Division). 








( 
Thomas William Bramston, 
J. W. Perry Watlington. 


Gordon Lennox) Lord G, 


Thomas Wiiliam Evans, 
C. H. G. Lennox. 


William Mundy. 

















List of 
EVESHAM, 

Sir Henry Pollard Wil- 
loughby, bt., 

Edward Holland. 

EXETER, 

Edward Divett, 

Richard Sommers Gard. 

EYE. 

Sir Edward Clarence Kerri- 
son, bt. 

FINSBURY. 

William Cox, 

Sir Samuel Morton Peto, bt. 

FLINTSHIRE, 

Hon. (Richard de Aquila 
Grosvenor) Lord R. Gros- 
venor. 

FLINT, &c. 

Sir John Hanmer, bt. 

FROME. 

Hon. (Edward Thynne) Lord 

E. Thynne. 
GATESHEAD. 

Rt. hon. William Hitt. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher Rice Mansel 

Talbot, 

Henry Hussey Vivian. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Eastern Division. ) 

Sir Christopher William 
Codrington, bt., 

Robert Stayner Holford. 

( Western Division.) 

Robert Nigel Fitzhardinge 
Kingscote, 

John Rolt. 

GLOUCESTER. 

Hon. Charles Paget Fitz- 
hardinge Berkeley, 

John Joseph Powell. 

GRANTHAM. 

Glynne Earle Welby, 

Hon. Frederick James Tol- 
lemache. 

GREENWICH. 

David Salomons, 

William Angerstein. 

GRIMSBY (GREAT). 
John Chapman. 
GUILDFORD. 

William Bovill, 

Guildford Onslow. 
HALIFAX. 
Rt.hon.SirCharlesWood,bt., 

James Stansfeld. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

William Wither Bramston 

Beach, 





George Sclater-Booth. 
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( Southern Division.) 
Hon. Ralph Heneage Dut- 
ton, 
Sir Jervoise Clarke Clarke- 
Jervoise, bt. 
HARWICH. 
Henry G. W. Jervis, 
Hon. Richard Thomas 
Rowley. 
HASTINGS. 
Frederick North, 
Hon. (Harry George Vane) 
Lord H. G. Vane. 


HAVERFORDWEST. 

John Henry Philipps. 

HELSTON. 

John Jope Rogers. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

James King King, 

Hon. (Montagu William Gra- 
ham) Lord M. W. Gra- 
ham, 

Humphrey Francis Mildmay. 

HEREFORD. 

Henry Morgan Clifford, 

George Clive. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Rt. hon. Sir Edward George | 
LyttonBulwer- Lytton, bt., 
Christopher William Giles 

Puller, 
Abel Smith. 
HERTFORD. 

Rt. hon. William Francis 
Cowper, 

Sir Walter Minto Towns- 
hend Farquhar, bt. 

HONITON. 

George Moffatt, 

Alexander Dundas Baillie 
Cochrane. 

HORSHAM, 
William Robert Seymour 
Vesey FitzGerald. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
Edward Aldam Leatham. 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Edward Fellowes, 

Hon. (Robert Montagu) 
Lord R. Montagu. 

HUNTINGDON. 

Rt. hon. Jonathan Peel, 

Thomas Baring. 


HYTHE. 
Baron Mayer Amschel de 
Rothschild. 
IPSWICH. 
John Chevallier Cobbold, 





Hugh Edward Adair. 


Members. 


KENDAL, 
George Carr Glyn. 
KENT. 
(Eastern Division.) 
a? — William Bridges, 


Sir. ‘Edward Cholmeley 
Dering, bt. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. (William Pitt) Vis- 
count Holmesdale, 
Sir Edmund Filmer, bt. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Luke White. 
KING’S LYNN, 
Rt. hon. Edward Henry 
(Stanley) Lord Stanley, 
John Henry Gurney. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 
James Clay, 
Joseph Somes. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, 
Thomas Collins. 


LAMBETH. 


| Frederick Doulton, 
' William Williams. 


LANCASHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 


| John Wilson Patten, 
| Hon. Spencer Compton (Ca- 


vendish) Marquess of Har- 
tington. 
(Southern Division.) 
Hon. Algernon Fulke Eger- 
ton, 
William John Legh, 
Charles Turner. 


LANCASTER. 
William James Garnett, 
Samuel Gregson. 

LAUNCESTON. 
Thomas Chandler Halibur- 


ton. 
LEEDS. 


Edward Baines, 

George Skirrow Beecroft. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Rt. hon. (John James Robert 
Manners) Lord J. J. R. 
Manners, 

Edward Bouchier Hartopp. 

(Southern Division.) 

Charles William Packe, 

Hon. George Augustus Fre- 
derick Louis (Curzon 
Howe) Viscount Curzon, 











List of 


LEICESTER. 
Peter Alfred Taylor, 
William Unwin Heygate. 


LEOMINSTER, 
Gathorne Hardy, 
Hon. Charles Spencer Bate- 
man Hanbury. 
LEWES. 
John George Blencowe, 
Hon. Henry Bouverie Wil- 
liam Brand. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon. (Alfred Henry Paget) 
Lord A. H. Paget, 
Hon, Augustus flenry Archi- 
bald Anson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
(Parts of Lindsey.) 
James Banks Stanhope, 
Sir Montagu John Cholme- 
ley Cholmeley, bt. 
(Parts of Kesteven and Holland.) 
Rt. hon. Sir John Trol- 
lope, bt., 
George Hussey Packe. 


LINCOLN. 
Charles Seely, 
John Bramley Moore. 


LISKEARD. 
Ralph Bernal Osborne. 


LIVERPOOL. 
Thomas Berry Horsfall, 
Joseph Christopher Ewart. 


LONDON. 

Sir James Duke, bt., 

George Joachim Goschen, 

Robert Wygram Crawford, 

Baron Lionel Nathan De 
Rothschild. 

LUDLOW. 

Hon. George Herbert Wind- 
sor Windsor Clive, 

Sir William Augustus Fra- 
ser, bt. 

LYME REGIS. 

William Pinney. 

LYMINGTON. 

William Alexander 
kinnon, jun., 

Hon. George Charles (Gor- 
don Lennox) Lord G. C, 
Lennox. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
John Brocklehurst, 
EdwardChristopherEgerton. 

MAIDSTONE. 
William Lee, 
Charles Buxton. 


Mac- 
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MALDON. 
George Montagu Warren’ 
Peacocke, 
Thomas Sutton Western. 


MALMESBURY. 

Hon. Henry Charles (How- 
ard) Viscount Andover. 
MALTON. 

Hon. Charles William Went- 

worth Fitzwilliam, 

James Brown. 

MANCHESTER. 

Thomas Bazley, 

James Aspinall Turner. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

Rt. hon. (Ernest Augustus 
Charles Brudenell Bruce) 
Lord E. A. C. B. Bruce, 

Henry Bingham Baring. 

MARLOW (GREAT). 

Thomas Peers Williams, 

Brownlow William Knox. 


MARYLEBONE. 
John Harvey Lewis, 
Rt. hon. Edmund Boyle 
(Roche) Lord Fermoy. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 
William Watkin Edward 
Wynne. 
MERTHYR TYDVIL. 
Henry Austin Bruce. 
MIDDLESEX. 
Robert Hanbury, 
Hon. George Henry Charles 
(Byng) Viscount Enfield. 
MIDHURST. 
William Townley Mitford. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Charles Octavius Swinner- 
ton Morgan, 
Poulett George Henry So- 
merset. 
MONMOUTH. 
Crawshay Bailey. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 
Charles Watkins Williams 
Wynn. 
MONTGOMERY. 
Hon. Charles Richard Doug- 
las Hanbury Tracy. 
MORPETH. 
Rt. hon. Sir George Grey, bt. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, 
John Handley. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
William Jackson, 

William Murray. 





Members. 


| NEWCASTLE.UPON.TYNE, 


Somerset Archibald Beau- 
mont, 
Rt. hon. Thomas Emerson 
Headlam. 
NEWPORT, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Robert William Kennard, 
Philip Lybbe Powys. 
NORFOLK. 
( Division.) 
Hon. Wenman Clarence 
Walpole Coke, 
Edward Howes. 
( Western Division. ) 
George William Pierrepont 
Bentinck, 

Charles Brampton Gurdon. 
NORTHALLERTON. 
William Battie Wrightson. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. William Alleyne (Cecil) 

Lord Burghley, 
George Ward Hust. 
(Southern Division.) 
Rainald Knightley, 
Henry Cartwright. 


NORTHAMPTON, 
Charles Gilpin, 
Rt. hon. Anthony (Henley), 
Lord Henley. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
(Northern Division.) 
Hon. Algernon George 
(Perey) Lord Lovaine, 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
bt. 
(Southern Division.) 
Wentworth Blackett Beau- 
mont, 
Hon. Henry George Liddell. 


NORWICH. 
Sir William Russell, bt., 
Edward Warner. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


(Northern Division.) 

Hon. (Robert Renebald Pel- 
ham-Clinton) Lord R. R. 
Pelham Clinton, 

Rt. hon. John Evelyn De- 
nison. 

(Southern Division.) 
William Hodgson Barrow, 
Hon. George Philip Cecil 

Arthur (Stanhope) Lord 
Stanhope. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Charles Paget, 
Sir Robert Juckes Clifton,bt. 














List of 
OLDHAM. 


John Tomlinson Hibbert, 
John Morgan Cobbett. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
Rt. hon. Joseph Warner 
Henley, 
John Sidney North, 
John William Fane. 


OXFORD (CITY). 
Charles Neate, 
Rt. Hon. Edward Cardwell, 


OXFORD (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt. Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone, 
Sir William Heathcote, bt. 


PEMBROKESHIRE, 
George Lort Phillips. 


PEMBROKE. 
Sir Hugh Owen Owen, bt. 


PENRYN axp FALMOUTH. 
Thomas George Baring, 
Samuel Gurney. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Thomson Hankey, 
George Hammond Whalley. 


PETERSFIELD. 
Rt. Hon. Sir William George 
Hylton Jolliffe, bt. 
PLYMOUTH. 
Walter Morrison, 


PONTEFRACT. 
Samuel Waterhouse, 
Hugh Culling Eardley Chil- 
ders. 


POOLE. 
George Woodroffe Franklyn, 
Henry Danby Seymour. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Sir James Dalrymple Horn 
Elphinstone, bt., 

Rt. hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, bt. 

PRESTON. 

Sir Thomas George Hes- 
keth, bt., 

Charles Paseoe Grenfell. 


RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir John Benn Walsh, bt. 


RADNOR (NEW). 
Richard Green Price. 
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READING. 
John Shaw Lefevre, 
Sir Francis Henry Gold- 
smid, bt. 


REIGATE. 

Granville William Gresham 
Leveson Gower. 

RETFORD (EAST). 

Rt. hon. George Edward 
Arundell (Monckton-Ar- 
undell) Viscount Galway, 

Francis John Savile Fol- 
jambe. 


RICHMOND. 


Marmaduke Wyvill. 


RIPON. 
John Greenwood, 
Reginald Arthur Vyner. 


ROCHDALE, 
Richard Cobden. 
ROCHESTER, 
Philip Wykeham Martin, 
John Alexander Kinglake. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Hon. Gerard James Noel, 
Hon. Gilbert Henry Heath- 
cote. 


RYE. 
William Alexander Mackin- 
non. 
ST. IVES. 
Henry Paull. 
SALFORD. 
William Nathaniel Massey. 


SALISBURY. 
Edward Pery Buckley, 
Matthew Henry Marsh. 


SALOP, on SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Hon. Rowland Clegg Hill, 

John Ralph Ormsby Gore. 
( Southern Division.) 

Rt. hon. Orlando George 
Charles (Bridgeman) Vis- 
count Newport, 

Sir Baldwin Leighton, bt. 


SANDWICH. 
Edward Knatchbull -Huges- 
sen, 
Hon. Clarence Edward 
(Paget) Lord C. E. Paget. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
John Dent Dent, 
Sir John Vanden Bempde 
Johnstone, bt. 








Members. 
SHAFTESBURY. 


. George Grenfell Glyn. 


SHEFFIELD. 
John Arthur Roebuek, 
George Hadfield. 


SHIELDS (SOUTH). 
Robert Ingham. 


SHOREHAM (NEW). 
Sir Perey Burrell, bt., 


Stephen Cave. 


SHREWSBURY. 
George Tomline, 
Henry Robertson. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

(Eastern Division.) 

Sir William Miles, bt., 
William Francis Knatehbull, 


( Western Division.) 
William Henry Powell Gore 
Langton, 
Sir Alexander Fuller Acland 
Hood, bt. 


SOUTHAMPTON, 
William Digby Seymour, 
William Anderson Rose. 


SOUTHWARK, 
Austen Henry Layard, 
John Locke. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern Division.) 

hon. Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, 

Hon. Charles John (Talbot) 
Viscount Ingestre. 


( Southern Division.) 
Henry John Wentworth 


Foley, 
William Orme Foster. 


STAFFORD, 
Thomas Sidney, 
Thomas Salt, 


STAMFORD. 

Hon. (Robert Talbot Gas- 
coyne Cecil) Lord R. T, 
G. Cecil, 

Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote, bt 


STOCKPORT. 
James Kershaw, 
John Benjamin Smith. 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
Henry Riversdale Grenfell, 
William Taylor Copeland. 


Rt. 








List of 
STROUD. 
George Poulett Scrope, 
Rt. hon. Edward Horsman. 
SUFFOLK. 
(Eastern Division.) 
Rt. hon. John (Henniker- 
Major) Lord Henniker, 
Sir FitzRoy Kelly, knt. 
( Western Division.) 
Hon. Frederick William 
(Hervey), Earl Jermyn, 
Windsor Parker. 


SUNDERLAND. 
Henry Fenwick, 
William Schaw Lindsay. 

SURREY. 

(Eastern Division.) 
Thomas Alcock, 
Hon. Peter John Locke 

King. 

( Western Division.) 
John Ivatt Briscoe, 
George Cubitt. 

SUSSEX. 

(Eastern Division.) 
John George Dodson, 

Hon. Henry North (Holroyd) 
Viscount Pevensey. 

( Western Division.) 
Walter Barttelot Barttelot, 
Hon. Henry Wyndham. 

SWANSEA. 
Lewis Llewellyn Dillwyn. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt. hon. Sir Robert Peel, bt., 
John Peel. 
TAUNTON. 
Arthur Mills, 
George Cavendish Bentinck. 


TAVISTOCK. 
Sir John Salusbury Tre- 
lawny, bt., 
Arthur John Edward Russell, 


TEWKESBURY. 


James Martin. 


THETFORD. 
Hon. Frederick John (Fitz- 
Roy) Lord F. J. FitzRoy, 
Alexander Hugh Baring. 
THIRSK, 
7 William Payne Gallwey, 
t. 
TIVERTON. 
Rt. hon. Henry John (Tem- 
ple) Viscount Palmerston, 
Hon. George Denman. 
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TOTNES. 
John Pender, 
Alfred Seymour. 

TOWER HAMLETS. 
Acton Smee Ayrton, 
Charles Salisbury Butler. 

TRURO. 
Montague Edward Smith, 
Augustus Smith. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Richard Hodgson. 
WAKEFIELD, 
Sir John Charles Dalrym- 
ple, bt. 
WALLINGFORD. 
Richard Malins. 

WALSALL. 
Charles Forster. | 
WAREHAM. 





John Wanley Erle Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert Greenall. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 
Charles Newdigate Newde- 
gate, 
Richard Spooner. 
(Southern Division.) 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, bt. 
WARWICK. 
George William John Rep- 
ton, 
Edward Greaves. 
WELLS. 
Rt. hon. Sir William Good- 
enough Hayter, bt., 
Hedworth Hylton Jolliffe. 
WENLOCK. 
Rt. hon. George Cecil Weld 
Forester, 
James Milnes Gaskell. 
WESTBURY. 
Sir Massey Lopes, bt. 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sir John Villiers Shelley, bt., 
Sir De Lacy Evans, G.C.B. 
WESTMORELAND. 
Hon. Henry Cecil Lowther, 





| Hon. Thomas (Taylour) Ear! | 


of Bective. | 

WEYMOUTH anv MELCOMBE | 

REGIS. 

Robert Brooks, | 

Hon. Arthur Edward (Eger- | 

ton), Viscount Grey de 
Wilton. 

WHITBY. 
Harry Stephen Thompson. | 


| Rt. 


Members. 


WHITEHAVEN, 
George Lyall. 


WIGAN. 
Hon. James Lindsay, 
Henry Woods. 

WIGHT (ISLE OF). 
Charles Cavendish Clifford. 
WILTON. 

Edmund Antrobus. 
WILTSHIRE. 
(Northern Division.) 

Walter Long, 

Rt. hon. Thomas Henry Sut- 
ton Sotheron Estcourt. 

Southern Division.) 

Frederick Hervey Bathurst, 

Hon. Henry Frederick 
(Thynne) Lord H, F, 
Thynne. 


WINCHESTER. 


John Bonham-Carter. 
WINDSOR (NEW). 
William Vansittart, 
Richard Henry Richard Ho- 
ward Vyse. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
hon. Charles Pelham 
Villiers, 
Thomas Matthias Weguelin. 
WOODSTOCK, 
Hon. Alfred (Churchill), 
Lord A. Churchill, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
(Eastern Division.) 
Harry Foley Vernon, 
Hon. Frederick 
Gough Calthorpe. 
( Western Division.) 
Frederick Winn Knight, 
Hon. Frederick Lygon. 


WORCESTER. 
Richard Padmore, 
Osman Ricardo. 

WYCOMBE (CHEPPING). 
John Remington Mills, 
Martin Tucker Smith. 

YARMOUTH (GREAT). 
Sir Edmund Henry Knowles 
Lacon, bt., 
Sir Henry Josiah Stracey, bt. 


YORKSHIRE. 

(North Riding.) 
Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, 
Hon. William Ernest Dun- 

combe, 
William John Sawrey Mor- 
ritt. 


Henry 




















List of 
YORKSHIRE—continued, 


(East Riding.) 
Rt. hon. Beaumont (Hotham) 
Lord Hotham, 
Hon. Arthur Duncombe. 


West Riding.) 

Sir John Willing Rams- 
den, bt., 

Sir Francis Crossley, bt. 

YORK. 

Joshua Proctor Brown West- 
head, 

John George Smyth. 








SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE, 
William Leslie. 
ABERDEEN. 
William Henry Sykes. 
ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Alexander Struthers Finlay. 
AYRSHIRE, 
Sir James Fergusson, bt. 
AYR, &e. 
Edward Henry John Crau- 
furd. 
BANFFSHIRE, 
Robert William Duff. 
BERWICKSHIRE, 
David Robertson. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt. hon. David Mure. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George Traill. 
CLACKMANNAN AND 
KINROSS-SHIRES. 
William Patrick Adam. 
CUPAR, ST. ANDREWS, é&c. 
Edward Ellice. 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Patrick Boyle Smollett. 
DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
John James Hope Johnstone. 
DUMFRIES, é&e. 
William Ewart. 
DUNDEE. 

Sir John Ogilvy, bt. 
EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon. William Henry Walter 

(Montague-Douglas-Scott) 
Earl of Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH. 
Adam Black, 

Rt. hon. James Moncreiff. 
ELGIN anv NAIRNSHIRE. 
Charles Lennox Cumming 

Bruce. 
ELGIN, é&c. 
Mountstuart Grant Duff. 
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FALKIRK, &c. 
James Merry. 
FIFESHIRE. 
James Hay Erskine Wemyss. 
FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon. Charles Carnegie. 
GLASGOW. 
Walter Buchanan, 
Robert Dalglish. 
GREENOCK. 
Alexander Murray Dunlop. 
HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon. Francis Wemyss (Char- 
teris) Lord Elcho. 
HADDINGTON, &c. 
Sir Henry Robert Ferguso 
Davie, bt. 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, 
Henry James Baillie. 
INVERNESS, &c. 
Alexander Matheson. 
» KILMARNOCK, RENFREW, 


&e. 
Rt. hon. Edward Pleydell 
Bouverie. 
KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon. Hugh Arbuthnott. 
KIRKCALDY, DYSART, &c. 
Roger Sinclair Aytoun. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE, 
James Mackie. 

KIRKWALL, WICK, &c. 
Rt. hon. William Coutts 
(Keppel) Viscount Bury. 
LANARKSHIRE. 

Sir Thomas Edward Cole- 

brooke, bt. 
LEITH, &c. 
William Miller. 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
W. Ferrier Hamilton. 
MONTROSE, &c. 
William Edward Baxter. 
ORKNEY ann SHETLAND. 
Frederick Dundas. 
PAISLEY. 
Humphrey Ewing Crum- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 4, 1864. 


MEETING OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


HE PARLIAMENT, which had been 
Pforogued successively from the 28th 
July, thence to the 14th October, thence 
to the Ist December, thence to the 13th 
January 1864, and thence to the 4th 
February, met this day for Despatch of 
Business. 


The Session of Partiament was opened 
by Commission. 


THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


Tue LORDS COMMISSIONERS— 
namely, The Lorp Cuancetior, The Lorp 
Privy Sean (The Duke of Argyll), The 
Lorp Srewarp of the Hovusrnoxp (‘The 
Earl of St. Germans), The Lorp Cuau- 
BERLAIN of the Hovsenotp (The Viscount 
Sydney), and the Lorp Srantey of At- 
DERLEY (Postmaster General)—being in 
their Robes, and seated on a form placed 
between the Throne and the Woolsack, 
commanded the Gentleman Usher of the 
VOL. CLXXIII. [rurep serres.] 





Black Rod to signify to the Commons 
‘*The Lords Commissioners desire their 
immediate attendance in this House.” 


Who being at the Bar, with their 
Speaker ; 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR, in pur- 
suance of Her Majesty’s Commands, 
delivered the Speech of Tar LORDS 
COMMISSIONERS to both Houses of 
Parliament, as follows :— 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty has great Satisfac- 
tion in recurring again to the Advice 
and Assistance of Her Parliament. 


“ Her Majesty is confident that you 
will share Her Feeling of Gratitude 
to Almighty God on account of the 
Princess of Wales having given birth 
to a Son; an Event which has called 
forth from Her faithful People re- 
newed Demonstrations of devoted 
Loyalty and Attachment to Her Per- 


son and Family. 
B 
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“Tue State of Affairs on the Con- 
tinent of Europe has been the Cause 
of great Anxiety to Her Majesty. The 
Death of the late King of Denmark 
brought into immediate Application 
the Stipulations of the Treaty of May 
1852, concluded by Her Majesty, The 
Emperor of Austria, The Emperor of 
the French, The King of Prussia, The 
Emperor of Russia, The King of Swe- 
den, The King of Denmark, and after- 
wards acceded to by The King of 
Hanover, The King of Saxony, The 
King of; Wurtemburg, The King of the 
Belgians, The King of the Netherlands, 
The Queen of Spain, The King of 
Portugal, and The King of Sardinia. 


“Tuat Treaty declared that it is 
conducive to the Preservation of the 
Balance of Power, and of the Peace of 
Europe, that the Integrity of the Da- 
nish Monarchy should be maintained, 
and that the several Territories which 
have hitherto been under the Sway of 
The King of Denmark should continue 
so to remain; and for this Purpose it 
was agreed that in the event of the 
Death of the late King and of His 
Uncle Prince Frederick without Issue, 
His present Majesty King Christian 
IX. should be acknowledged as suc- 
ceeding to all the Dominions then 
united under the Sceptre of His Ma- 
jesty The King of Denmark. 


“ Her Majesty, actuated by the same 
Desire to preserve the Peace of Hw- 
rope which was One of the declared 
Objects of all the Powers who were 
Parties to that Treaty, has been unre- 
mitting in Her Endeavours to bring 
about a Peaceful Settlement of the 
Differences which on this Matter have 
arisen between Germany and Den- 
mark, and to ward off the Dangers 
which might follow from a Beginning 
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of Warfare in the North of Europe ; 
and Her Majesty will continue Her 
Efforts in the Interest of Peace. 


Commissioners’ Speech. 


‘* Tue barbarous Murders and cruel 
Assaults committed in Japan upon 
Subjects of Her Majesty rendered it 
necessary that Demands should be 
made upon the Japanese Government, 
and upon the Daimio by whose Re. 
tainers some of those Outrages were 
committed. 


“Tue Government of the Tycoon 
complied with the Demand made 
upon them by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and full Satisfaction having 
been made, the friendly Relations be- 
tween the Two Governments have 
continued unbroken; but the Daimio 
Prince of Satsuma refused to comply 
with the just and moderate Demands 
which were made upon him. 


** His Refusal rendered Measures of 
Coercion necessary, and Her Majesty 
regrets that while those Measures have 
brought this Daimio to an Agreement 
for Compliance, they led incidentally 
to the Destruction of a considerable 
Portion of the Town of Kagosima. 


“ Papers on this Subject will be laid 
before you. 


“THe Insurrection which broke out 
last Year among some Portion of the 
Native Inhabitants of New Zealand 
still unfortunately continues, but there 
is Reason to hope that it will, before 
long, be put down. 


“Her Majesty commands us to in- 
form you that She has concluded a 
Treaty with The Emperor of Austria, 
The Emperor of the French, The 
King of Prussia, and The Emperor of 
Russia, by which Her Majesty con- 
sents to give up the Protectorate of 
the Jonian Islands, and also agrees to 
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the Annexation of those Islands to 
the Kingdom of Greece. This Treaty 
shall be laid before you. Her Majesty 
is also negotiating a Treaty with The 
King of the Hellenes for regulating 
the Arrangements connected with the 
Union of the Jonian Islands with the 
Kingdom of Greece. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, 


“ Her Majesty has directed the Es- 
timates for the ensuing Year to be laid 
before you. They have been prepared 
with every Attention to Economy, and 
with a due Regard ‘to the Efficiency 
of the Public Service. 


© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


* Her Majesty commands us to in 
form you that the Condition of tlic 
Country is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The Revenue has fully realised its ex- 
pected amount; the Commerce of the 
United Kingdom is increasing; and 
while the Distress in the Manufactur- 
ing Districts has been in some Degree 
lessened, there is Reason to look for- 
ward to an increased Supply of Cot- 
ton from various Countries which have 
hitherto but scantily furnished our 
Manufacturers with this Material for 
their Industry. 


‘* Her Majesty has directed that a 
Commission shall be issued for the 
Purpose of revising the various Forms 
of Subscription and Declaration re- 
quired to be made by the Clergy of 
the Established Church. A Copy of 
that Commission will be laid before 
you. 


“Various Measures of public use- 
fulness will be submitted for your 
Consideration. 


{Fennvary 4, 1864} 
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“Her Majesty commits, with Con- 
fidence, the great Interests of the 
Country to your Wisdom and Care; 
and She fervently prays that the 
Blessing of Almighty God may attend 
your Deliberations and prosper your 
Councils for the Advancement of the 
Welfare and Happiness of Her loyal 
and faithful People.” 


Then the Commons withdrew. 
House adjourned during pleasure. 


House resumed. 


WRITS AND RETURNS. 

Writs and Returns electing The Lord 
Inchiquin a Representative Peer for Ire- 
land, in the Room of The Lord Downes, 
deceased ; with the Certificate of the Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland annexed thereto— 
Delivered (on Oath), and Certificate read. 


TOOK THE OATH. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol— 
Took the Oath. 

Henry White, Esquire, having been 
created Baron Annaly— Was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced, and took the Oath. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, Esquire, 
having been created Baron Houghton— 
Was (in the usual Manner) introduced, and 
took the Oath. 

The Archbishop of Armagh—Took the 
Oath. . 

SAT FIRST. 

The Lord Chesham—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the Death of his Father. 

James Molyneux Lord Charlemont— 
Was introduced by virtue of a special 
Limitation in the Patent dated 13th Feb- 
ruary, 7th William IV., and sat first in 
Parliament after the Death of his Uncle, 
and took the Oath. 

The Lord Sandys—Sat first in Parlia- 
ment after the Death of his Father. 

The Marquess of Normanby—Sat first 
in Parliament after the Death of his 
Father. 
B 2 
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ROLL OF LORDS. 

Garter King of Arms attending, de- 
livered at the Table (in the usual Manner) 
a List of the Lords Temporal in the Sixth 
Session of the Eighteenth Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. 


The same was Ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formd, read 1*. 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


The Lozps Commissioners’ Speech hav- 
ing been reported by the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR— 


Tae Marquess or SLIGO: My Lords, I 
rise to propose an humble Address to the 
Queen in reply to Her Majesty’s Speech 
which has just been read over to us by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
I should have done so with greater plea- 
sure if Her Majesty had, on this occasion, 
gladdened us by her presence. We know 
how heavily her great grief still weighs 
upon her; we do not expect nor hope 
that she will forget the happiness of her 
married life, nor the affliction of later 
years; but we may hope that the many 
blessings which Providence has lavished on 
her family—more especially the two happy 
events of the last twelve months—may 
comfort and strengthen her: so that when 
next some other noble Lord shall perform 
the duty which I have this day undertaken, 
it may be in answer to a Speech from Her 
Majesty in person. I have been for many 
years a Member of your Lordships’ House, 
and I know of no one who during that 
time has more rarely intruded himself 
upon you—not from any indolence on my 
part—not certainly from any want of in- 
terest in the many important matters which 
have been debated in my presence, but 
solely from a want of confidence in my 
powers—and if now, my Lords, I say a 
few words, it is not from any alteration in 
my estimate of myself, nor with any inten- 
tion of hereafter habitually occupying your 
time, but in accordance with the custom 
which leaves the honour of moving the 
Address to the Queen to those Members of 
the House who are not habitual speakers 
init. The Address to the Queen is, I be- 
lieve, generally agreed to with unanimity 
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— it gives rise to discussion, but not to di- 
vision. I hope it may be so this evening, 
I hope so the more confidently as one of 
the first paragraphs in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, and consequently one of the first 
in the Address, relates to the birth of a son 
and heir to His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. I will not dwell on our deep 
devotion to our Queen—we all know how 
truly and earnestly she is beloved by all 
her subjects—how honoured and admired 
not only in all Europe, but in all the 
civilized world. We believe that the vir- 
tues of Her Majesty, and of her illustrious 
and gifted husband, live again in their 
children, and we confidently hope that this 
infant Prince, born under such auspices, 
and educated under such influences, will 
at some distant day reign over future gene- 
rations with the same brilliant qualities 
that so adorn Her Majesty. No human in- 
stitution seems more firmly and more safely 
established than the Throne ot this king- 
dom; yet we greet with welcome every 
new security for it, and I know that your 
Lordships will cordially join in the few 
words with which I acknowledge Her 
Majesty’s gracious announcement, and offer 
our humble congratulations on the happy 
event. Her Majesty has told us that the 
state of Europe causes her the greatest 
anxiety. Ican readily believeit. It is long 
since Parliament has been called together 
at a time or in presence of circumstances 
which lead to more serious apprehensions. 
We cannot disguise from ourselves the 
gravity of the crisis occasioned by the 
death of the King of Denmark at a moment 
when peculiar circumstances rendered the 
prolongation of his life more than usually 
important to the European community. 
The dangers likely to arise from that la- 
mentable event were, of course, long ago 
foreseen. We hoped, however, that the 
arrangement of 1852 had obviated them, 
and that we should escape the embarrass- 
ment in which we find ourselves. I approach 
the subject with great diffidence. I have 
heard that it requires a long course of study 
to understand and appreciate the merits 
and details of the history of the Danish 
Duchies. I have not been able to give that 
long study to it, and I would not lightly 
nor flippantly speak of a dispute which 
may have such fearful consequences, but 
from my moderate study of the subject it 
seems to me that for all purposes of present 
discussion it is quite useless to go any fur- 
ther back than the Treaty of 1852. I 
believe that the safety of Europe at this 
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moment depends on the strictest adherence 
to that treaty. Abrogate it, and you find 
yourself in presence of a political chaos, 
from which, perhaps, you may not emerge 
without the ordeal of an European war. 
My Lords, I know of no treaty which 
embodies more personal sacrifices than that 
of which we are speaking—sacrifices not 
made under any coercion or pressure, but 
apparently from impulses of patriotism and 
benevolence. There must have been, 
twelve years ago, a very strong feeling as 
to the value to Europe of the Danish Mo- 
narchy. That the sacrifices of which I 
speak may have been due to dynastic am- 
bition or to dynastic affection is not only 
possible but probable, but that will not 
account for the signatures afterwards ap- 
pended to the treaty, nor was it under the 
influence of such causes that the great 
Powers originated it. They must have 
acted under a strong common conviction 
that the peculiar geographical position of 
Denmark rendered the maintenance of the 
integrity and independence of the monarchy 
of great importance to European arrange- 
ments. They must also, I apprehend, 
have been strongly impressed with the 
necessity of providing against the European 
war which would have been the natural 
consequence of the death of the King of 
Denmark without such provision. I am told 
that the treaty is not one of guarantee, but 
of recognition ;—if I rightly understand 
the meaning of such a treaty, it is enough 
for all the purposes intended. I believe 
that it means that the signers promise they 
will acknowledge as valid the successions 
so laid down, that they will never aid in 
any attempt to molest or disturb it, but 
that they hold themselves quite free from 
any pledge to take up arms in any case for 
its defence. The history of this treaty 
also shows that it was intended not so 
much to secure any special dynasty, though 
that is an incidental effect of it, as to 
maintain the integrity of the kingdom. I 
know of no treaty which offers to those 
who signed it less plausible excuses for a 
subsequent violation of it. It was not 
signed at any hurried moment, nor under 
the pressure of any immediate exigency ; 
the negotiators were conversant with the 
antecedent history of the Duchies, they 
knew of all possible claimants. It was 
framed to meet this present emergency, 
and no new interests have since arisen to 
complicate the action of it. It unites all 
the conditions n to insure the re- 
spect and adhesion of all who had ever 
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intended to be bound by it. Unfortunately, 
that is not the opinion of all the signa- 
taries. The King of Saxony was one of 
the last to sign it. He did so with special 
deliberation, and he was also one of the 
first to repudiate it. His Majesty seems 
to glory in the sacrifice of his kingly faith 
and royal promise to the shouts of his Ger- 
man followers. Unfortunately, he does not 
stand alone in his repudiation. This can- 
not be said of the Sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia. Every word they say, every 
step they take at this moment is of the 
greatest importance in the history of Eu- 
rope. I therefore truly rejoice to hear that 
they declare their continued adherence to 
the London Treaty, and their determination 
to respect and to uphold the integrity of 
Denmark. I rejoice most truly to hear it, 
because without that assurance I confess 
I should have arrived at a different conclu- 
sion. Until very lately I believed that their 
Majesties were determined to disregard the 
clamour of the German mob, and even the 
legitimately expressed remonstrances of 
their own subjects, when that clamour 
and remonstrance tended to a breach of 
public faith—and I was the more shocked 
and grieved when I heard of their determi- 
nation to invade the Duchy of Schleswig— 
I say “‘ determination,” my Lords, because 
the only alternative offered to the King of 
Denmark was one of which he could not 
by any possibility avail himself—and the 
allied Sovereigns must have known of that 
impossibility when they made the propo- 
sal. His Majesty’s reply was almost sub- 
mission. He declared his own inability to 
make such concession, but offered imme- 
diately to call together those who could— 
his readiness to urge it on them—and only 
asked for delay enough to carry out his 
proposal. I cannot doubt that this mode- 
rate proposal was strongly supported by 
the representatives of England, France, 
and Russia. If so, their remonstrances 
had little weight. The only answer was a 
warning of immediate invasion, and orders 
to the Austrian and Prussian troops to take 
possession of the Duchy. The consequence 
is well known. The result is recorded in 
the telegraphic news of the last three days 
—that is the present result—the ultimate 
result is, indeed, yet unknown. If this 
local war shall expand into an European 
conflict, the responsibility of the Emperor 
of Austria and of the King of Prussia is 
indeed great. We know not as yet what 
may be their explanations nor their de- 
clared intentions. We do not know of the 
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negotiations which probably are at this 
moment going on between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the belligerents, or with 
the other parties to the treaty, and igno- 
rant of all this we cannot form any opinion 
as to the duty of this country in the emer- 
gency—the responsibility must be left to 
Her Majesty’s advisers, and I, for one, be- 
lieve that the honour and the interests 
of the kingdom are quite safe in their 
hands. 

Her Majesty has called our attention to 
Japan, and given us a concise account of 
transactions there, beginning with the out- 
rages on her subjects, and ending with the 
reparation exacted. We are indeed in an 
anomalous position there, my Lords. We 
feel the full inconvenience of dealing with 
a people who do not understand, nor pro- 
fess to respect, that international law to 
which we can appeal elsewhere. They ig- 
nore the only rule by which we profess to 
be guided. Their Daimios acknowledge 
the supreme Government of the Tycoon, 
but neither obey his laws nor respect his 
treaties. When it suits their interest or 
convenience they act with the independ- 
ence of petty Sovereigns. Thus Prince 
Satsuma did not even wait until we en- 
tered his possessions to exercise his autho- 
rity over us. Even in the territory of the 
Tycoon he claimed and practised the right of 
slaughtering British subjects for some ima- 
ginary offence on the high road. It was, 
of course, impossible to overlook such an 
outrage. In any other country a simple 
demand to the supreme Government would 
have been enough, and the Tycoon at once 
made all the reparation in his power. 
But it was necessary for ourselves to exact 
redress also from the offending Daimio, 
Prince Satsuma. A naval expedition was 
necessary, and Her Majesty has told us 
that reparation has been fully exacted. 
She has also told us of the unfortunate 
event at Kagosima; but I think that no 
slur was cast on our humanity. I believe 
it happened thus: —Our officers were car- 
rying on the requisite operations with the 
greatest care not to molest the peaceable 
natives, when a severe fire was opened 
upon our ships from forts in the centre 
of Kagosima. It was of course neces- 
sary on every account to silence these 
forts, and it was not possible to do so 
without inflicting much damage on the 
peaceable inhabitants of the city; and thus, 
my Lords, as is often the case in war, the 
innocent suffered with the guilty, but by 
no fault of ours. I see no cause to blame 
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any of our officers nor to impeach our 
humanity. 

Her Majesty has directed our attention 
to New Zealand, where she informs us 
that an insurrection exists against her 
authority. We have, indeed, all seen in 
the daily papers that there is there raging 
a war between the natives and the Euro- 
peans—a war in which one class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects is necessarily employed 
in the destruction of the other. We must 
hope with Her Majesty that it may be of 
short duration. We have not many troops 
there, but the few we have have distin- 
guished themselves by acts of individual 
gallantry, which, in a more conspicuous 
field, would have earned higher apprecia- 
tion. No war could be more trying to the 
qualities of a soldier, or to the discipline 
of an army, than such a one as is now 
going on in New Zealand. It is in such 
wars that soldiers forget the control of 
their officers, and at times give way to 
acts of revenge or retaliation, which dis- 
grace them as English or as Christian 
soldiers; but I am happy to hear that no 
such acts are chronicled in the present 
war. No doubt that is due to the dis- 
cipline and influence of General Cameron, 
one of our most promising officers, who 
will, I am sure, justify the expectations 
formed of him by all who have had the op- 
portunity of watching his career, and bring 
to a speedy termination this unhappy re- 
volt. 

Her Majesty informs us that she has 
concluded a treaty with several of the 
great Powers, and is about to conclude one 
with the King of the Hellenes to arrange 
some necessary details for the cession of 
the Ionian Islands. Your Lordships are 
aware that the Protectorate of those Islands 
was conferred on us, I may almost say 
forced on us, by a treaty to which many 
other Powers were parties. Of course, 
Her Majesty could not divest herself of 
that Protectorate without their consent; 
and, unfortunately, the consent of some 
was clogged by a condition most unpalat- 
able to the Greeks, and even more so to 
the inhabitants of Corfu—it was the de- 
struction of the fortifications at Vido and 
Corfu. I believe it to have been most un- 
necessary ; for, no doubt, after they had 
passed into the hands of the Greeks they 
would before long have become dilapidated 
and useless; but, of course, if was abso- 
lutely compulsory on us that the condition 
should be complied with, and the destruc- 
tion of these fortifications is rapidly pro- 
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gressing. Very soon we may hope to see 
the arrangements finally carried out. I 
believe that neither the dignity of the 
Crown nor the interests of the nation will 
suffer by it. We shall be relieved of a 
considerable expenditure every year, and 
in war we shall be able to concentrate our 
garrisons in the far more important for- 
tresses of Malta and Gibraltar, and be 
spared the necessity of detaching con- 
siderable forces to defend these outlying 
Islands. 

My Lords, there are many other topics 
which during the recess have caused much 
interest; and, though Her Majesty has 
not spoken of them, it may not be out of 
place to say a few words about them. 
There has been great excitement as to the 
Polish war. It is impossible not to ad- 
mire the courage of that unfortunate and 
persecuted people; it is impossible not to 
admire the determination with which they 
fight a losing fight in defence of their 
liberty and their faith; but they must 
have long known that they could expect 
no armed interference in their behalf from 
us. They must have known that we could 
only aid them by mediation and by friendly 
remonstrance. All that could be done by 
mediation has been done. The noble 
Earl, in concert with other Powers, did all 
he could to induce the Emperor of Russia 
to view the history of Poland as it is 
viewed by other nations, but, I fear, in 
vain. I do not see that the effort is to be 
the less commended ; I believe no Mi- 
nister of State would, in such a case, 
have done less, and I am quite sure that 
no possible Minister of this country would 
have dared to do more. It is most impor- 
tant both for us and for the Poles, that 
they should feel that neither in this nor in 
any future war must they look for any 
material assistance from us. 

Your Lordships have of course heard 
that, not long ago, Her Majesty felt herself 
compelled to decline an invitation from 
the Emperor of the French to assist by 
her representative at a European Congress. 
No one can doubt the pacific intentions in 
which that proposal originated, nor that 
the great influence of the Emperor would 
have been exerted to invest the Congress 
with the prestige of success ; yet I am con- 
vineed that the great majority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects cordially approved of the 
advice given to Her Majesty on that occa- 
sion. Few people in this country looked 
for any practically beneficial result from 
it. I believe that the great Powers, who, 
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if the Congress had met, would have been 
there, would have been quite ready to en- 
ter into discussion on the affairs of others, 
but each quite determined to allow no 
question as to their own rights. I believe 
the smaller Powers-would have looked on 
it as a signal, if not as an invitation, to 
resuscitate old claims and to discover or 
even to invent new ones; and that it would 
have laid the foundation for many disputes 
and differences, without much hope of 
putting an end to those already existing. 
I rejoice that her Majesty was so advised, 
but I can imagine the answer to have been 
given most reluctantly. I have heard 
that no one in France understands the 
English character so well as the Emperor 
—that no one in his dominions so highly 
values the English alliance. I trust that 
His Majesty equally well knows how 
highly we also value the alliance, how 
important we deem it to the interest of 
ourselves and of Europe. I trust that he 
is aware of the respect and attention with 
which every suggestion of his is received 
in this country, and with what regret we 
may find ourselves sometimes compelled, 
either by circumstances or by our convic- 
tions, to refuse co-operation in his projects. 

Her Majesty did not allude to the war 
in America, but we have all of us watched 
closely the accounts of each successive 
mail, without, I fear, being able to dis- 
cern any sign of approaching peace; indeed, 
we see little change except in the in- 
creased bitterness of feeling. From the 
first our policy has been entire neutrality, 
and so it must be to the end; conscious of 
our strength and of the rectitude of our 
intentions, we must submit patiently to the 
abuse poured on us by the partizans of 
either side, or regard it as evidence of our 
real impartiality. Of late it seems to me 
that increased vigilance has been required 
to preserve that strict neutrality. I trust 


that that vigilance will not be relaxed ; and. 


that, if Her Majesty’s Government find it 
necessary, they will not scruple to apply 
to Parliament for fresh power to control 
those of Her Majesty’s subjects who, for 
the sake of gain, or from political motives, 
may seek to go beyond the proper limits 
of a neutral trade. 

I think, looking at the state of affairs in 
Mexico, that we must all of us rejoice that we 
did not advance further than we originally 
intended. That the French could overrun 
and subjugate the country was not a mat- 
ter of uncertainty; their difficulties were 
sure to begin when virtual resistance ceased, 
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We hear that the Archduke Emperor is 
about to proceed to take possession of the 
throne to which he has been elected, but 
I much fear that his tenure of it will be 
short indeed if deprived of the support of 
the French army. The Mexicans are still 
quite unfit for self-government, and the 
removal of European troops would al- 
most certainly be the signal for the re-com- 
mencement of that anarchy and misrule 
which was the established government of 
the country prior to the French invasion. 
The Emperor of the French could render 
no greater service to the world than by re- 
taining yet, for some time, the govern- 
ment in his own hands. We, at any rate, 
may rejoice that we do not share the re- 
sponsibility which the French have in- 
curred by their brilliant conquestof Mexico. 

Your Lordships will hardly expect me to 
sit down without saying a few words about 
Her Majesty’s Empire of India. The war, 
which three months ago threatened to oc- 
casion so prolonged and so great a waste of 
blood and treasure, has ended, as wars 
generally end in India, in the triumph of 
our arms; but it would have been still 
more agreeable to have chronicled a year 
without the necessity of such triumphs. 
We must hope it may not be renewed next 
year; but we have now, on the North- 
West frontier, come into contact with a 
number of warlike tribes who look on 
war as the natural state of man, who do 
not yet know how valuable we are as 
friends and how dangerous as enemies, 
and, for a few years yet, they may not 
allow us that repose we have so long 
wished for in India. If ever another 
great war should there arise, it will be 
found that railways have doubled our 
power; but I hope the days of great mili- 
tary operations there are over, and that 
the railways will be left to the more con- 
genial and more salutary work of develop- 
ing the trade and commerce of the empire, 
and of assisting forward that which 
already has somewhat advanced, the moral 
and physical improvement of the people. 
There is indeed much at which to rejoice 
in the state of India, but we have also 
much to deplore in the news of the last 
year. Since your Lordships separated in 
July last, another Governor General has 
been added to the list of those whose lives 
have been sacrificed to the climate of 
India, and the toils and responsibilities of 
their high office. Thus, in a few years, 
have been taken from us three of the 
most distinguished Members of your Lord- 
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ships’ House; three men who from their 
age might still have done the State good 
service, and who, from their intellect and 
experience, might have guided your Lord- 
ships and poured a flood of information upon 
your deliberations. The present Governor 
General is at any rate well acclimatized, 
and in possession of those details which 
must have cost his predecessors so much 
labour; and we may hope that to him the 
duties may prove lighter and more harmless. 
From the rest of Her Majesty’s Colonies 
there is little or no news of importance. 
No news is said to be good news ; so let it 
be with them. They have now been many 
years in enjoyment of the rights and ad- 
vantages of self-government, and I hope 
they have advanced as much in happiness 
and civilization as they certainly have in 
contentment and in loyalty. I know of 
no more pleasing contrast than that loyalty 
and contentment now with the state of 
feeling which I remember five and twenty 
years ago, when the mother country was 
always spoken of as an unjust and wicked 
stepmother. The debt of gratitude is 
great, indeed, which this country owes to 
the noble Earl who first introduced the 
system which has been attended by such 
happy effects. 

Her Majesty has informed us of the 
continued prosperity of her dominions 
at home, the increase of the revenue, and 
the diminished suffering of her subjects 
in the cotton manufacturing districts. 
We may, indeed, be thankful that we can 
hear such words, after the trials through 
which we have passed. Not long ago, I 
remember hearing it said that the grandeur 
of this country was so connected with the 
importation of American cotton, that any 
failure in the supply, or even any great 
derangement of it, would cause an amount 
of confusion and distress which would ex- 
tend to every part of the kingdom, and 
affect every financial or commercial trans- 
action. The blow has fallen on us, and 
now, after two years’ experience, we can 
say with gratitude and with confidence 
that the worst is passed, and that that 
worst has not been any diminution in the 
actual prosperity of the kingdom so much 
as a check, it may be only a temporary 
check, to that increase of our wealth 
and commerce which we have been ac- 
customed to see chronicled in the Returns 
of each succeeding year. But, my Lords, 
if there has been no great decrease in our 
national power and wealth, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that there has 
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been, and that there still is, great local and 
individual suffering. Thousands of strong 
men found their strength suddenly ren- 
dered valueless. Thousands of industri- 
ous women found themselves suddenly de- 
prived of the opportunity of all exercise 
of their industry—thousands of families, 
hitherto thriving and self-supporting, were 
reduced to helplessness and a dependence 
on the bounty of others. There was no- 
thing degrading in that dependence—they 
bore their sorrows nobly—they knew that 
they were not caused by any faults of their 
rulers, but solely by the folly and madness 
of those over whom no one in the realm 
had either control or influence ; but if they 
bore their sufferings without impatience, 
my Lords, not the less must we rejoice to 
hear that their numbers are diminished. 
I believe that they are not now much more 
than half of the number of one period of 
last winter. Time also, and the ordinary 
work of trade, is creating a remedy. As 
Her Majesty graciously informs us, dis- 
tricts before unknown for the production 
of cotton are now sending no inconsiderable 
amount of it. Of course, our supply is 
not equal either in quantity or in quality 
to that of old; but it is rapidly improving 
in both, and it may be that before very 
long we may be in the enjoyment of a sup- 
ply as good as that of old, and without 
that precarious dependence on one locality. 
But I regret to say, that during the last 
year there has been suffering in other 
parts of Her Majesty’s kingdom, besides in 
the cotton districts. Your Lordships are 
well aware that in most parts of Ireland 
there is no industry but that of agriculture, 
and consequently a bad harvest is far more 
disastrous than it can be here. We have in 
Ireland been suffering from three very bad 
harvests in succession. The seasons of 1860, 
1861, and 1862 were very unfavourable, 
and consequently, in the summer of 1863, 
not only was the capital applied to agricul- 
ture (always deficient) very much reduced, 
but there was a great amount of very se- 
vere suffering among all classes dependent 
on cultivation—classes far more numerous 
in proportion to the entire population than 
in England. They, too, my Lords, bore 
their sufferings with patience, and without 
any increase of crime. Thank God, the 
harvest of 1863 was a better one—not so 
good as that on this side of the Channel, 
but better than the preceding years; and 
though it will be some time before the 
agriculturists are quite restored to their 
former position, there need, I hope, be no 
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apprehension of distress in Ireland this 
year. In all other parts of the kingdom 
trade not only flourishes, but is rapidly ex- 
panding. I hear it is on a footing un- 
usually sound, and that bankruptcies have 
been less numerous and less important than 
usual. 

Her Majesty has informed us that many 
measures for the improvement of law 
and administration will be brought be- 
fore the House during the Session, when 
I am sure they will meet with that atten- 
tion and careful discussion which they will 
deserve. 

My Lords, I regret that my incapacity 
and my want of practice in speaking 
has prevented me from doing more jus- 
tice to the subject; and thanking your 
Lordships for the patience with which you 
have indulged me, I beg leave to move 
that an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, as follows :— 


“ Most gracious Soverzicn, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal 
Subjects the Lords Spiritual and ‘Temporal in Par- 
liament assembled, beg leave to offer our humble 
Thanks to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which your Majesty has commanded to be made 
to both Houses of Parliament. 


“We assure your Majesty that we heartily join 
in the Expression of Gratitude to Almighty God 
on account of The Princess of Wales having 
given Birth to a Son; and we offer to Your Ma- 
jesty our cordial Congratulations upon an Event 
in which we, in common with all Your Majesty’s 
faithful People, take the deepest Interest, and 
which we hail with Feelings of devoted Loyalty, 
and Attachment to Your Majesty’s Person and 
Family. 

“ Wz assure your Majesty that we fully partici- 
pate in the Anxiety caused to Your Majesty by 
the State of Affairs on the Continent of Europe. - 


“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that the Death of the late King of Denmark 
brought into immediate Application the Stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of May, 1852, concluded by 
Your Majesty, The Emperor of Austria, The Em- 
peror of the French, The King of Prussia, The 
Emperor of Russia, The King of Sweden, The 
Kingof Denmark, and afterwards acceded to by The 
King of Hanover, The King of Saxony, The King 
of Wurtemburg, The King of the Belgians, The 
King of the Netherlands, The Queen of Spain, The 
King of Portugal, and the King of Italy. 


“ Wuicu Treaty declared that it is conducive to 
the Preservation of the Balance of Power, and of 
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the Peace of Europe, that the Integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy should be maintained, and that 
the several Territories which have hitherto been 
under the Sway of The King of Denmark should 
continue so to remain ; and that for this Purpose 
it was agreed that in the event of the Death of the 
late King and of His Uncle Prince Frederick 
without Issue, His present Majesty King Christian 
IX. should be acknowledged as succeeding to all 
the Dominions then united under the Sceptre of 
His Majesty The King of Denmark, 


“ We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us, that Your Majesty, actuated by the same De- 
sire to preserve the Peace of Europe which was 
One of the declared Objects of all the Powers 
Parties to that Treaty, has been unremitting in 
Your Majesty’s Endeavours to bring about a peace- 
ful Settlement of the Differences which on this 
Matter have arisen between Germany and Den- 
mark, and to ward off the Dangers which may 
follow from a Beginning of Warfare in the North 
of Europe ; and we humbly express the Satisfac- 
tion with which we learn that Your Majesty will 
continue Your Efforts in the Interest of Peace. 


“We humbly convey our Thanks to Your Ma- 
jesty for informing us, that in consequence of the 
barbarous Murders and cruel Assaults committed 
in Japan upon Your Subjects, Your Majesty con- 
sidered it necessary that Demands should be made 
upon the Japanese Government, and upon the 
Daimio by whose Retainers some of those Outrages 
were committed; that the Government of the 
Tycoon having complied with the Demands made 
upon them by Your Majesty’s Government, and 
full Satisfaction having been made, the friendly 
Relations between the Two Governments have 
continued unbroken ; but that the Daimio Prince 
of Satzuma having refused to comply with the 
Demands which were made upon him, and which 
Your Majesty considers to have been just and 
moderate, his Refusal rendered Measures of Coer- 
cion necessary. 


“We humbly express to Your Majesty that we 
shar» in Your Majesty’s Regret that while those 
M asures have brought this Daimio to an Agree- 
ment for Compliance, they led incidentally to the 
Destruction of a considerable Portion of the Town 
of Kagosima ; and we thank Your Majesty for 
commanding that Papers upon this Subject shall 
be laid before us. 


“ Wz humbly express to Your Majesty our Gra- 
tification at learning that there is Reason to hope 
that the Insurrection which broke out last Year 
among some Portion of the Native Inhabitants of 
New Zealand, and which still unfortunately con- 
tinues, will before long be put down. 
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“We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty has concluded a Treaty with 
The Emperor of Austria, The Emperor of the 
French, The King of Prussia, and The Emperor 
of Russia, by which Your Majesty consents to 
give up the Protectorate of the Jonian Islands, 
and also agrees to the Annexation of those Islands 
to the Kingdom of Greece ; and for directing that 
this Treaty shall be laid before us. 


“We humbly thank Your Majesty for informing 
us that Your Majesty is negotiating a Treaty with 
The King of the Hellenes for regulating the Ar- 
rangements connected with the Union of the Jonian 
Islands with the Kindgom of Greece. 


“ Wx humbly assure Your Majesty that we learn 
with Gratification that the Condition of the Coun- 
try is, on the whole, satisfactory ; that the Reve- 
nue has fully realised its expected Amount ; that 
the Commerce of the United Kingdom is increas- 
ing; and that while the Distress in the Manufac- 
turing Districts has been in some Degree lessened, 
there is Reason to look forward to an increased 
Supply of Cotton from various Covutries which 
have hitherto but scantily furnished our Manu- 
facturers with this Material for their Industry. 


“ We thank Your Majesty for having commanded 
to be laid before us a Copy of the Commission 
which Your Majesty has directed shall be issued, 
for the Purpose of revising the various Forms of 
Subscription and Declaration required to be made 
by the Clergy of the Established Church. 


“We humbly assure Your Majesty that we will 
give our earnest Attention to the Measures of 
public Usefulness which may be submitted for our 
Consideration ; and that in common with Your 
Majesty we trust that the Blessing of Almighty 
God may attend our Deliberations and prosper our 
Councils for the Advancement of the Welfare and 
Happiness of Your loyal and faithful People.” 


Lorp ABERCROMBY: My Lords, I 
have much satisfaction in rising to second 
the Address which has been so ably moved 
by the noble Lord; and I am glad to 
think that he has relieved me of the task 
of entering into details. My Lords, I am 
confident that one universal feeling of joy 
pervades your Lordships’ House, as well as 
all classes of the British Empire, that we 
are enabled to congratulate Her Gracious 
Majesty on that most auspicious event 
which has so lately occurred, and which 
is so well calculated to dissipate those 
sorrows which Her Majesty has suffered, 
and to add strength and stability to the 
Crown and its present line. My Lords, 
Her Majesty has met Parliament to-day 
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not without clouds, which, in various quar- 
ters of the world, overshadow the political 
horizon. But it must be a source of sincere 
congratulation to your Lordships to know 
that, dark as those clouds are as regards 
other lands, Providence continues to shed 
a bright sunshine over Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, with one or two comparatively 
trifling exceptions. My Lords, I now 
approach the subject of great difficulty, 
which might have been placed in more 
able hands than one who is addressing 
your Lordships’ House for the first time. 
My Lords, I refer to the complications 
now going on in the north of Europe, 
and which your Lordships must have 
witnessed with the deepest regret. The 
armies of the small German States oc- 
cupying the Holstein portion of the 
ducal dominions of his Danish Majesty, 
and now we find Austria and Prussia 
hurriedly pushing forward their combined 
forces to invade the Schleswig territory of 
His Majesty. My Lords, I am sure it 
will be found that England has done her 
utmost firmly to adhere and uphold her 
treaties inviolate ; and, at the same time, 
using her influence to make the other 
great Powers who signed the Treaty of 
1852 follow her example. My Lords, I 
am confident that your Lordships will join 
with me in the same hope, that circum- 
stances may speedily arise which may lead 
to the satisfactory settlement of the dif- 
ficulties now existing, and that peace may 
again be proclaimed throughout Europe. 
But, my Lords, with what feelings of 
anguish and remorse must this state of 
affairs have occasioned Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty, when she finds those who are nearest 
and dearest to Her, I may almost say, in 
hostile array. If ever there was an occa- 
sion, my Lords, that the power of England 
was required for the peace of Europe, 
this, my Lords, must be the occasion. 
My Lords, it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that, notwithstanding the trials that 
our commerce has had to endure, although 
for a while hundreds of thousands of our 
industrious operatives were thrown out of 
employment, these trials have, in a great 
measure, been surmounted, and the most 
abundant evidence is afforded of the highly 
flourishing and healthy condition of our 
commercial interests. My Lords, I deem 
it unnecessary to trespass longer on your 
Lordships’ patience, and I venture to hope 
that your Lordships will unanimously 
agree to the Address, which I now have 
the honour to second. [See Page 18.] 
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Tue Eant or DERBY: My Lords, I 
should certainly have preferred it if some 
other noble Lord had offered himself to the 
notice of the House before I proceeded to 
make the observations that have been sug- 
gested to me by hearing the gracious 
Speech which we have heard read to us. 
But as no noble Lord appears inclined to 
rise, it is impossible for me to pass over in 
silence a Speech which touches upon topics 
of the utmost importance and the deepest 
interest to the present condition of the coun- 
try at large, and which it is impossible to 
regard otherwise than with considerable 
anxiety. In the first place, I must begin 
by apologizing to the noble Marquess who 
moved the Address, if, from my imperfec- 
tion of hearing, I was unable to follow him 
through a considerable portion of what 
seemed to me, if he will forgive me for 
saying it, his somewhat discursive speech. 
But certainly, from those of his remarks 
which did réach me, I could not help en- 
tertaining the suspicion that he must have 
seen an earlier and fuller copy of her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Speech than the one 
before us, and that he had not seen the al- 
tered and revised version, from which are 
omitted so many of the topics to which he 
has just adverted. My Lords, it is « satis- 
faction at the commencement of another 
Session of Parliament again to be enabled 
to address the Crown in the language of 
congratulation on a subject deeply interest- 
ing to the nation at large, and which 
serves, perhaps, better than any other to 
cast a ray of happiness on the sorrow and 
suffering which Her Majesty has endured. 
At this time last year we offered our hum- 
ble congratulations to Her Majesty on the 
auspicious marriage of the heir to the 
Throne with a Princess every way quali- 
fied, from her high position, to share the 
high destiny reserved for him, and whose 
personal beauty and attractions, and the 
natural and unaffected charm of whose 
manner, secured for her, from the first 
moment of her entrance into this kingdom, 
the admiration and, I may say, the affec- 
tion of her adopted country. On this oc- 
casion we have to congratulate Her Ma- 
jesty and the nation on the happy issue 
of that marriage in the birth of a son and 
heir to the Throne in the second genera- 
tion; and although, my Lords, happily for 
this country, monarchical institutions are 
so firmly established in the hearts and af- 
fections of the people, and their attachment 
to them has been so strengthened by the 
private virtues and personal qualities of 
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the illustrious lady who occupies the 
Throne, that it is not with us, as it might 
be with other countries, a subject of addi- 
tional congratulation that we thereby ob- 
tain greater stability for the Throne or 
greater security for the dynasty, yet we 
may be permitted to rejoice at the prospect 
we have before us of a direct line of suc- 
cession from the present illustrious wearer 
of the Crown and her immediate descend- 
ants—from a Sovereign who has done so 
much to cast a lustre upon that Crown, 
and also to strengthen the hold which 
monarchical institutions have upon this 
nation. My Lords, it appears to me that 
as we advance in life we look with a 
warmer and kindlier sympathy towards 
the opening prospects of those who are 
entering upon that career towards the 
close of which many of us are verging, 
and I am sure there is not one of your 
Lordships who does not view with the 
deepest interest the happy career before 
that youthful pair upon the birth of whose 
heir we are now congratulating the Sove- 
reign. I am sure there is not one of 
your Lordships who does not offer up a 
fervent prayer tothe Throne of Grace that 
these bright prospects may remain uncloud- 
ed, and that, long long after the youngest 
of your Lordships has passed away from this 
scene, the Throne of these realms may be 
occupied by the descendants of the illus- 
trious Prince, and of his new-born heir— 
“ Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.” 
Turning now, my Lords, to the other por- 
tions of the Speech, I must say I rejoice 
that I can cordially concur in the congratu- 
lations offered to Her Majesty on the ge- 
nerally prosperous condition of the country. 
It is most satisfactory that, notwithstand- 
ing heavy trials, our commerce is increas- 
ing, and our revenue amply sufficient to 
meet the demands upon it; indeed, I may 
say more than sufficient to meet those de- 
mands, because I trust that, if no casualty 
occurs to check the course of prosperity 
the country may look for a further alle- 
viation of those burdens which weigh so 
heavily on its resources. It is true, my 
Lords, that there is an exception to the 
general prosperity in the state of those 
districts which are suffering from the effects 
of that unhappy and desolating war which 
distracts the whole or the greater part of 
the Continent of North America. But 
even there I concur in the language of the 
Speech, that this distress has to a consider- 
able extent been mitigated; for although 
it is still severe and entails great pressure 
The Earl of Derby 
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on the ‘population—who have borne it 
with an amount of courage and patience 
which has called forth the universal appro- 
bation of the country—yet I do venture to 
entertain the hope that the worst and 
heaviest of that pressure is at an end, and 
that from a very few months hence we may 
date the prospect of a very considerable 
increase in the industry of the cotton dis- 
tricts. I may be permitted to say that the 
anticipations formed last year of the pro- 
bably extended supply of cotton for our 
consumption in the present year have been 
realized almost to the letter; and we 
may therefore look with greater confidence 
to the anticipations based on fact, which 
promise us from the end of next April or 
the beginning of May, a sufficient supply 
of the raw material to employ the whole 
of the mills for five days in the week 
throughout the manufacturing districts. 
It is satisfactory, moreover, to see from 
how many different countries w2 may ex- 
pect to derive a supply ; and even if the war 
between the Federal and the Confederate 
States should be brought to an earlier con- 
clusion than I fear it will be, yet I hope 
that the growth and production of cotton 
has been so firmly established in other 
quarters of the world, that we shall never 
again be placed in the painful position of 
depending almost entirely upon a single 
source of supply. I must not, however, 
lead your Lordships to believe that there 
may not be serious fluctuations, and even 
an occasional increase in the present dis- 
tress, as it is not so much the high price 
of cotton as the uncertainty in the price 
which is paralyzing the operations of the 
manufacturers. High as the price is at 
present, it is an important fact that the 
diminution in the consumption of cotton 
goods has by no means kept pace with the 
increased price of the article produced, and 
more especially it is to be remarked that 
those countries which are the producers of 
the raw material have been so enriched by 
the large prices they have obtained for 
their produce, that the falling off in their 
consumption of the manufactured article 
has not been proportionate to the increase 
of price. But as long as it is uncer- 
tain how prices will rule, as long as 
there is rapid fluctuation from high to low 
and from low to high prices, so long the 
manufacturers, for their own self-protec- 
tion, will abstain from doing more than 
manufacture to meet the demands of the 
market, so long they will not venture to 
lay in stock upon which they may suffer 
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a heavy loss, and so long, consequently, 
there will be great variation in the amount 
of distress among the operative classes. 
Still I may venture to say this in proof 
of the hopeful spirit which pervades the 
people in the manufacturing districts, that 
to my knowledge there are at present 
either in course of erection or already 
erected no fewer than 110 new cotton 
mills which are preparing to start with 
the first revival of the trade, and that some 
of them are built upon a scale hitherto 
unknown, one establishment alone making 
provision for the enormous number of 5,000 
looms. My Lords, there is one other point 
connected with the internal condition of 
the country which was adverted to with 
great propriety by the noble Marquess— 
namely, the distress which has fallen upon 
certain districts in Ireland. I must say 
that distress demands the consideration of 
your Lordships’ House, not that it is 
possible for your Lordships to apply as 
remedy, but because it is right that you, 
who have so liberally, so generously, recog- 
nized the patience with which the manu- 
facturing districts of the north of England 
have borne their sufferings, should pay the 
same tribute to the patience and good 
order with which in the south and west of 
Ireland most grievous privations have been 
borne. Ireland has had to lament three 
bad harvests, and there can be no doubt 
that in many districts the small farmers 
especially are in a state of the greatest 
possible difficulty. The depression of the 
country cannot be better proved than by 
recent statistics, which show that although 
an increase has taken place in the quantity 
of land devoted to pasturage, yet in the 
course of the last few years there has been 
not a considerable increase but a consider- 
able diminution in the amount of stock 
maintained in the agricultural districts. 
The cause of that diminution I take to be 
this :—The necessities of the small farmers 
have been so great that they have been 
compelled to sell off their stock at an 
earlier age than usual, and the stock has 
consequently been reduced, the farmers 
not retaining a sufficient breed to keep up 
the quantity. But, my Lords, there is 
another circumstance connected with Irish 
distress which must not be overlooked on 
the present occasion, namely, that enormous 
and unparalleled emigration which has re- 
cently taken place from Ireland—an emi- 
gration so extensive that nothing has ever 
approached it—an emigration, too, the 
more to be regretted because I am afraid a 
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large proportion of those who emigrate 
will really serve to feed the unhappy and 
desolating war in North America. I am 
afraid also that many who are going away 
in the hope of finding peaceful employ- 
ment will find those hopes disappointed, 
and will entail upon themselves and their 
families great misery, while they are en- 
tering into an atmosphere which is not 
at all likely to improve their love and 
affection for the land of their birth. With 
respect, my Lords, to the prospects of 
legislation for the present Session, I can- 
not say that the Speech is very encoura- 
ging. We are told that various measures 
will be submitted for our consideration. 
That is all, and therefore I think I may 
say that in this case the performances 
of Her Majesty’s Government cannot pos- 
sibly fall short of their promises. The 
only action which the Government an- 
nounce themselves to have taken is the 
appointment of Commissioners to inquire 
into the various forms of subscription and 
declaration required to be made by the 
clerical members of the Church regarding 
the Articles of Faith. A copy of the 
Commission is to be laid before us, and 
therefore I shall not now presume to com- 
ment upon what its scope and object may 
be; but from what I have heard, I am 
afraid that the object of it is so extremely 
minute, as compared with the magnitude 
of the machinery put in operation, that it 
will do but little to settle any of those 
questions to which public attention has 
recently been attracted. I am sure it is 
not sufficient to satisfy my noble Friend 
who has so frequently brought the subject 
of subscription under our notice; while, on 
the other hand; ‘I am afraid it may lead to 
the renewal of a critical agitation without 
producing any but the most trifling results. 
So much, my Lords, for the prospects of 
domestic legislation, and for the present 
internal condition of the country. I will 
now proceed to the consideration of a 
much more serious and much more anxious 
question—namely, the positionin which we 
stand with regard to foreign countries, and 
the perilous position in which the peace of 
Europe is at this moment placed. My 
Lords, foreign policy has been for the last 
two or three years that upon which Her 
Majesty’s Government have mainly rested 
their claims to public confidence. As soon 
as that very ingenious, if I cannot say 
very ingenuous, stratagem by which the 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) obtained office 
had served its purpose—as soon as he had 
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obtained office by the declaration that 
Parliament was dissatisfied with the modi- 
eum of Parliamentary Reform offered by 
his predecessors, and that the country 
could never be satisfied, and ought never 
to be satisfied, until a much more extensive 
measure were carried by the Government— 
from the moment at which that pretext 
had served its purpose, I need not remind 
your Lordships how feebly, how faintly, 
the noble Ear] and his Colleagues attempted 
to realize their programme. Nor need I 
remind your Lordships that the great ex- 
pectations held out by the noble Earl were 
defeated, not by the opposition of the noble 
Earl’s predecessors, but by the voluntary 
abandonment of that measure by himself 
and his supporters in the House of Com- 
mons; and that a very short time ago, 
when the noble Earl, after retiring from 
his labours in the Lower House to the 
serener atmosphere of your Lordships’ 
Benches, pronounced the funeral oration of 
his defeated Bill, he sang its requtescat in 
pace, and while congratulating himself on 
having attained the summit of his wishes, 
declared that he was now disposed and 
advised his friends to ‘‘ rest and be thank- 
ful.” From that time, my Lords, foreign 
policy has been the main groundwork of 
the confidence which the country was 
called on to place in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I trust that in the position in 
which we stand it will not be thought that 
I am wandering from the subject if, in 
order to enable your Lordships to judge of 
the full gravity of that position, I examine 
somewhat at length what has been the 
course of policy pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what is the degree of 
consideration which they have obtained for 
us in foreign countries. My Lords, I 
think that at the commencement the 
foreign policy of the noble Earl opposite 
might be summed up in the affirmation of 
the principle of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of other countries, the 
extension of Liberal principles by the 
exercise of our moral interference, and, 
above all, the maintenance of uninter- 
rupted and cordial relations with the Em- 
peror of the French. We were told more 
than once that the present Government 
was the only one to maintain a good 
understanding with the Emperor of the 
French, or, at least, that its predecessor 
could not possibly have done so; and that 
if the country desired to preserve cordial 
relations between itself and France, Her 
Majesty’s present advisers, and especially 
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the noble Earl opposite, were the only 
persons qualified to secure that most desir- 
able object. Now, my Lords, as to non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries, when I look around me I fail to 
see what country there is in the internal 
affairs of which the noble Earl and Her 
Majesty’s Government have not interfered, 
Nihil intactum reliquit, nihil tetigit quod— 
I cannot say non ornavit, but non contur- 
bavit. Or the foreign policy of the noble 
Earl, as far as the principle of non-inter- 
vention is concerned, may be summed up 
in two short homely but expressive words 
—‘‘meddle and muddle.” During the 
whole course of the noble Earl’s diplomatic 
correspondence, wherever he has interfered 
—and he has interfered everywhere—he 
has been lecturing, scolding, blustering, 
and retreating. In fact, I cannot think of 
the foreign policy pursued by the noble Earl 
and his Colleagues without being reminded 
of another very distinguishec body of 
actors commemorated, as your Lordships 
will recollect, in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Of that celebrated troupe the two 
chief ornaments were Bottom, the weaver, 
and Snug, the joiner. Now, it appears 
to me that the noble Earl opposite com- 
bines the qualities which are attributed 
to both those distinguished personages. 
Like Bottom, the weaver, he is ready to 
play every part, not even excepting that 
in which he most excels—namely, ‘‘ Moon- 
shine.” But his favourite part is the part 
of the lion. ‘‘ Oh,” says the noble Earl, 
“let me play the lion. I will roar so 
that it will do any man’s heart good to 
hear me; I will roar so that I will make 
the Duke say, ‘Let him roar again; let 
him roar again.’”’ The noble Earl, too, 
knows as well as anyone, how, like 
Bottom, to ‘* aggravate his voice,” so that 
he will “roar you as gently as any suck- 
ing dove;” and, moreover, he has had 
recourse more than once to the ingenious 
and somewhat original device of letting 
half his face be seen through the lion’s 
neck, as if to say, “ For all my roaring 
Iam no lion at all, but only Snug the 
joiner.’’ There is, however, one point of 
difference which I would have you ob- 
serve, because it is rather important. 
Bottom, the weaver, and Snug, the joiner, 
were possessed by an earnest desire not to 
alarm the ladies too much, and conse- 
quently they gave due warning at the out- 
set of their intentions that the audience 
might not be alarmed. On the other hand, 
the noble Earl’s disclosure that though 
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the roar was like that of a lion, the face 
was only that of the noble Lord himself, 
was not made betimes in order that the 
audience might not be frightened, but 
only because he found that all the roaring 
in the world would not frighten them. 
Seriously, my Lords, for though there 
may be something ludicrous about it, the 
matter is of too great importance to be 
treated only in a light and jocular manner 
—-seriously, then, I cannot but feel as an 
Englishman that I am lowered and humili- 
ated in my own estimation and in that of 
other nations by the result of the noble 
Earl’s administration of foreign affairs. 
Thanks to the noble Earl and the present 
Government, we have at this moment not 
one single friend in Europe, but that this 
great England—this great country whose 
failing, if it was a failing, was that it 
went too direct and straightforward at 
what it aimed, which never gave a pro- 
mise without the intention of performing, 
which never threatened without a full 
determination of striking, which never 
made a demand without being prepared 
to enforce it—this country is now in 
such a position that its menaces are dis- 
regarded, its magniloquent language is 
ridiculed, and its remonstrances are 
treated with contemptuous indifference 
by the small as well as by the great Powers 
of the Continent. We have heard a great 
deal, my Lords, of harmony and good under- 
standing with France. If we really are 
on a footing of cordial understanding with 
France, all I can say is that the Emperor 
must be the most forgiving and forbearing 
of all earthly potentates ; because there is 
scarcely a question of recent times on which 
we have not, I will not say purposely, but 
at least uniformly, opposed his policy and 
placed him in a situation which must have 
been painful to his feelings and very hu- 
miliating to his pride. I find no fault 
with the noble Earl for withdrawing from 
co-operation with the Emperor of the 
French in regard to the affairs of Mexico 
as soon as a considerable change was ap- 
parent in the project. At the same time, 
when this question first came under dis- 
cussion I took the liberty of expressing 
regret that we should have exposed our- 
selves to possible inconvenience and em- 
barrassments by the course we took, and 
that we did not on our own part make 
demands and enforce the claims which we 
had made with respect to Mexico. And, 
although I do not blame the noble Earl for 
withdrawing from the enterprise when it 
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was found to be of a more extensive cha- 
racter than it had been at first contem- 
plated, still that was an act which exposed 
our conduct to unfavourable consideration 
on the part, at all events, of the people of 
France, and added to the difficulties of the 
Emperor of the French in carrying out 
that scheme. Then, my Lords, it is no- 
torious that the Emperor was very desirous 
of taking steps, at any rate, towards the 
recognition of the Confederate States. 
Rightly or wrongly, the noble Earl opposed 
that idea, and the Emperor, with an earn- 
est wish to co-operate as far as possible 
with this country, shaped his policy in 
accordance with ours, and accommodated 
his views to it. I must now, my Lords, 
call your attention to a matter which has 
had some grave consequences. What was 
the next question into which we were 
brought into intimate combination with the 
Emperor of the French? It was the pain- 
ful, embarrassing, and difficult question of 
last year—the condition of Poland, and the 
representations to be made on the subject 
to Russia. There is no doubt that in this 
country and in France also there was a 
very serious and cordial sympathy with 
Poland. There was a very earnest respect 
for the gallantry, bravery, and patience 
with which the Poles had fought the battles 
of their country, and there was a general 
conviction that they were suffering from 
an amount of oppression that was sufficient 
to rouse the feelings and excite the indig- 
nation of Europe. It was determined that 
the Emperor of the French, the Emperor 
of Austria, and Her Majesty should engage 
in a joint representation to the Emperor of 
Russia in favour of Poland. The terms of 
that representation were not identical ; 
and I cannot but think, as I ventured to 
say last year, that the noble Earl consider- 
ably increased the differences and embar- 
rassments of the situation by founding the 
demands of England on a right which we 
derived from a treaty, the non-fulfilment 
of which must place us in an awkward 
relation to Russia. The representations of 
France and Austria were made in a very 
different sense, but with the same object 
and intention as ours. I ventured also to 
ask the noble Earl at the time whether 
France, Austria, and England were entirely 
in accord as to the steps which should be 
taken, in the event of the joint representa- 
tions to the Emperor of Russia being dis- 
regarded ; and I pointed out the extreme 
inconvenience which must result from such 
a combination if the parties were not agreed 
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as to the manner in which they would give 
effect to their recommendations. Well, to 
add to the difficulties of the case, at the 
very moment when we were waiting with 
anxiety for the account of the Emperor of 
Russia’s receipt of our representations, 
couched in that persuasive style, and con- 
taining those conciliatory arguments to 
which I have adverted, the noble Earl took 
the opportunity of stating in this House 
that deeply as he sympathized with Poland, 
and although he had demanded from Russia 
concessions under a treaty which we had a 
right to enforce, yet, whatever might be 
the reply of Russia, he would not go to 
war with her on account of Poland, and 
the Poles must not expect any armed assist- 
ance from us under any circumstances. 
This conduct, on the part of the noble 
Earl, was ruin to Poland — more than 
that, it was an aggravation of her inju- 
ries. The noble Earl must have known 
that when we said we would not lend a 
helping hand, France and Austria would 
equally refrain, and that, as far as their 
means went, the Poles were absolutely 
powerless to make an effectual resistance. 
At the same time, however, the noble 
Lord gave the Poles an amount of encou- 
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France. At the same time, I doubt whe- 
ther these circumstances would be likely 
to put you on much better terms with 
the Power to whom you addressed such an 
insulting demand. Very recently, in the 
presence of increasing differences and em- 
barrassments occurring in so many parts 
of Europe, the Emperor of the French 
made a proposition for a general Congress, 
in which these various questions might be 
considered, and an attempt made to bring 
about a common understanding in regard 
to them. I concur with the noble Earl in 
thinking that there would have been great 
difficulty in accomplishing that project. 
The objections which would be raised had 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently contemplated 
by the Emperor of the French when he 
first made the proposal. If, however, 
there was a country in all Europe which 
had less reason than another for giving a 
positive refusal to have anything to do 
with the Congress it was England, because 
there was no question which could by any 
possibility be decided by it which directly 
affected our interests. The course which 
should have been pursued by the Govern- 
ment was to recognise the laudable and 
beneficent intention of the Emperor of the 


ragement which protracted the struggle, ; French in making such a proposal; to 


aggravated their sufferings, and brought | 
on that unhappy country even greater | 
calamities than it was then enduring. But | 
what, my Lords, was the result to Eng- 
land? The demands of England, calling 
for the fulfilment of a treaty, were met 
by a rejoinder in that tone of stinging 
courtesy for which Russian diplomacy is 
so eminently celebrated. 
received a decided rebuff. He was told 
that England had better mind its own 
business, that the Emperor of Russia knew 
best how to deal with his own subjects, 
and that he would not submit to any 
foreign interference in that respect. And 
then, forgetting all his magniloquent 
threats, and not carrying his high words 
into action, the noble Earl told this House 
that the Emperor of Russia was influenced 
by beneficent intentions towards the Poles. 
But the noble Earl’s pacitic declaration 
was not made until France and Austria 
had been committed to participation in 
that policy, and they were consequently 
placed in the painful situation of having 
to follow our steps, and to share the 
humiliation which attended them. That 
is the third instance in which we have 
assumed an attitude not calculated to add 
to the cordiality of our relations with 
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point out that England had no interest 
| to serve by opposing it, if there was any 
prospect of success; to declare that we 


| should be only too happy to co-operate 


in so excellent and well-meaning a design 
as the settlement by arbitration of the 
difficulties which disturbed Europe, if the 
other countries whose affairs would be 
brought before the Congress would submit 
to its authority and ahide by its decision. 
If after that the scheme of a Congress had 
failed, it could not have been attributed to 
the hostility of England, but to the in- 
herent difficulties of the case. But as it 
was, in the face of Europe, when every 
other Power expressed more or less a 
readiness to concur in carrying out the 
objects in view, the noble Earl opposite 
met the proposition by a blank refusal to 
have anything to do with it, and by point- 
ing out in the strongest possible terms all 
the objections that could possibly be enter- 
tained to the meeting of such a Congress. 
Moreover, to add to the discourtesy—I say 
nothing now of the impolicy—to add to 
the painful feelings with which the Em- 
peror of the French and the French people 
were likely to be impressed by the course 
pursued by the noble Earl in giving an 
absolute refusal, the first intimation—and 
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I am sure that I shall not be contradicted | lay much stress on the argument, yet it is 
by the noble Earl when I make this state- | stated on the part of that Sovereign that 
ment—the first intimation which the Em-| he never acceded to the treaty, but gave 


peror of the French received of the de- | ‘his assent to it. 


But that very fact made 


cision of the English Cabinet was by read- | it the more binding than accession to the 
ing the despatch in Zhe Times newspaper. | treaty with reservations, for the assent 
Now, if you treat great Powers with this! was pur et simple, recognizing the wis- 


utter disregard of their feelings and wishes, 
if you bluntly refuse to lend them a help- 
ing hand in order that they may at any 
rate tide over possible difficulties, suppos- 
ing that there was no other intention in 
the Congress but that, how can you expect 
when you are in a position of difficulty and 
when you call on them that they will give 
you mutual assistance and advice in cases 
not affecting their personal or national in- 
terests? But there is another great and 
grave reason why the noble Earl should 
have considered deeply before refusing to 
entertain the proposition of a Congress. 
He must have known that there was one 
question impending of the greatest gravity 
and the most urgent interest. He must 
have known that a question long at issue 
between the Danish monarch and the peo- 
ple of Germany was coming to a point of 
the greatest, most critical, and deepest in- 
terest; and if the Congress, or the proposi- 
tion to hold a Congress, had only postponed 
for three or four months the active struggle 
which has since taken place, there would 
in that case have been a better prospect 
than I fear there now is of preserving, or, 
I should rather say, of restoring—for it is 
too late to speak of preserving—the peace 
which is already broken. With respect to 
this grave question, which is the subject 
of all-engrossing interest at the present 
moment, I do not think that any one read- 
ing the Speech from the Throne, and who 
is not very familiar with the case before- 
hand, would have been able to collect from 
the terms of the Speech what really is the 


question of pressing difficulty at the exist- | 


ing moment, and threatening the interrup- 
tion of friendly relations. Her Majesty’s 
Speech recites, with very great and very 
unusual minuteness, the names of all those 
who were parties to the Treaty of 1852 for 
securing the succession to the Throne of 
Denmark. The recital is somewhat un- 
usual; but I do not complain of that. I 
presume that the object was to show how 
many parties have pledged themselves to 
the arranged succession to the Throne of 
Denmark. I would, however, in passing, 
make one observation in reference to the 
statement that the treaty was acceded to 
by the King of Saxony. Though I do not 
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dom of the treaty, and makes no reserva- 
tion, at the same time, with respect to 
some possible contingent claim on the part 
of the King of Saxony’s own House to a 
portion of the small Duchy of Lauenburg. 
It could not be said that when the assent 
was given that any possible reservation 
was made; and the King of Saxony, there- 
fore, precluded himself from using that 
argument in the subsequent discussion 
with respect to Holstein. I cannot help 
thinking, in so solemn a document as the 
Speech from the Throne, which recites the 
object of the treaty, and also with so much 
minuteness the names of the parties to it, 
that it would have been as well if the very 
words of the treaty had been given, and 
the more especially because the omission 
of the words had afforded the opportunity 
of inserting in one of the paragraphs such 
English as does not often appear even in a 
Speech from the Throne. The Queen’s 
Speech states— 

“ That Treaty declared that it is conducive to 
the preservation of the balance of power and of 
the peace of Europe that the integrity of the Da- 
nish Monarchy should be maintained, and that the 
several territories which have hitherto been under 
the sway of the King of Denmark should continue 
so to remain.” 


That is the substance of the treaty cer- 
tainly, but it would have been better to 
quote the precise words. The treaty de- 
clared that the contracting parties— 

“ Taking into consideration that the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as con- 
nected with the general interests of the balance of 
power in Europe, is of high importance to the 
preservation of peace; and that an arrangement 
by which the succession to the whole of the do- 
minions now united under the sceptre of His 
Majesty the King of Denmark should devolve 
upon the male line to the exclusion of females, 
would be the best means of securing the integrity 
of that Monarchy.” 

The object was to secure the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy, and the making 
a change in the course of succession was 
supposed to be the best means of car- 
rying out that intention. I certainly 
think that, instead of using that elegant 
phrase in the Queen’s Speech, that ‘the 
several territories which have hitherto 
been under the sway of the King of Den- 
mark should continue to remain so,” it 
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would have been much better to have 
given the terms of the treaty, though I do 
not question that the actual meaning is 
expressed, and make no quibble on that 
point. The Queen’s Speech goes on to 
say, that— 

‘* Her Majesty, actuated by the same desire to 
preserve the peace of Europe, which was one of | 
the declared objects of all the Powers who were | 
parties to that treaty, has been unremitting in 
her endeavours to bring about a peaceful settle- 
ment of the differences which, on this matter, 
have arisen between Germany and Denmark.” 


Now, the difficulties which have arisen 
between Germany and Denmark have no- 
thing to do with this treaty. They have 
nothing to do with the succession, but 
with a cause totally and entirely different; 
and it was not until the death of the 
late King of Denmark, that the ques- 
tion of the succession was introduced to 
complicate the original grounds of the dis- 
cussion. It is very important to draw a 
distinction between these two questions, 
which are entirely different. The ques- 
tion so long at issue was the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment by Denmark of engage- | 
ments entered into in 1851, to which the! 
Treaty of 1852 made no reference. I do | 
not deny that so far as Austria and Prussia 
are concerned, those engagements were in- 
ducements to lead them to concur in the | 
treaty; but, at the same time, the treaty is 
not conditional on those arrangements. 
Her Majesty’s Speech is, therefore, I am | 
sorry to say, made to state on this point 
that which is not the fact. Now, this is 
a matter of very considerable importance, 
because the case is considerably compli- 
cated by the different positions which, 
since the death of the late King of Den- 
mark, have been taken up by the greater 
Powers and the smaller Powers in Ger- 
many. At the present moment there are 
two interventions, if I may call them so, 
in Denmark, and these two interventions 
are being carried on by different parties, 
and for evidently different objects. I will 
not trouble you with all the phases through 
which the negotiations passed, or the at- 
tempts that were made to fix upon some 
middle course which would satisfy both 
parties. The engagements had reference 
to rights claimed on behalf of the Duchies 
of Holstein and Schleswig, and the ques- 
tion remains, how far has Denmark con- 
travened the engagements as to the rights, 
liberties, and privileges she was to give to 
those Duchies, and under no circumstances 
to incorporate Schleswig with the Danish 
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monarchy, or to take any step tending to 
that result? These were the whole of the 
questions which, up to the present year, 
were in dispute between the Powers of 
Germany and Denmark. But the position, 
since the death of the late King, has 
become materially altered, and has resulted 
in the Federal occupation of Holstein. 
The Federal occupation is admitted to be 
legal, for the purpose of enforcing the 
Treaty of 1851 to secure the rights of the 
Duchy. What was the object of the 
Federal execution, and against whom was 
it directed? Before the Federal execution 
could be carried out, the Sovereign against 
whom this execution was directed must 
have been recognised as the Sovereign who 
is held responsible for non-performance of 
the engagements; but the minor German 
Powers commenced the execution, and at 
the same time refused to recognise King 
Christian IX. as Sovereign, while they 
permitted the pretences of one of whom I 
will say nothing more than that his claim 
has been absolutely rejected, and never 
brought forward since the Treaty of 1852. 
But there is something more than this in 
the absurdity of the whole question. The 
Federal execution was for the purpose of 
maintaining and securing equal rights in 
the united monarchy; but those who con- 
tended for this equality of rights, have 
striven to disunite the monarchy, and con- 
tend for equal rights under two separate 
Sovereigns. These things, on both sides, 
present such a multitude of complications, 
that I hardly know how to deal with them. 
Austria and Prussia are by no means dis- 
posed to rest their claims on the repudia- 
tion of the treaty and the conditional ac- 
ceptance of the claims of the Danes ; they 
proceed to take the matter into their own 
hands, but professing their profoundest 
respect for the judgment of the Diet, and 
acting as their mandatory, and at the same 
time acting without the consent of the 
Diet. Then we have the King of Prussia 
taking up arms for the vigorous prosecu- 
tion and strenuous defence of constitutional 
rights, and the Emperor of Austria joining 
him in a crusade for the defence of op- 
pressed nationalities; and these two great 
Powers, recognising the treaty that the 
minor Powers desire to set aside, under- 
take, as the mandatory of the minor 
Powers, to carry on war against Denmark 
for objects totally different from those con- 
templated by the Diet. This is the state 
of the question at the present moment; 
but I cannot avoid thinking that with a 
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little good judgment, a little good manage- 
ment, and a little good temper, it ought to 
have been settled without a frightful appeal 
toarms. Surely it could have been no diffi- 
cult fact to ascertain—if the parties were 
willing to listen to reason—as the case was 
one in which the intervention of a friendly 
Power might be applied—whether a cer- 
tain engagement entered into by Denmark 
had or had not been fulfilled, or whether 
one of the parties was not demanding 
more than it was entitled to. I do not 
question the right of Prussia to ask for a 
fulfilment of those engagements to the ut- 
most ; I do not question the duty of Den- 
mark to fulfil them as far as actually pos- 
sible—to fulfil them as far as that is not 
rendered impossible by one of the parties 
opposed to Denmark; but I say that if 
when this question arose this country had 
occupied the position she ought, she would 
have been in a position to play the part 
of mediator, and that the circumstances 
might have been adjusted by a little good 
management on the part of the Foreign 
Office of England. But how could you 
have expected that Germany would yield 
to your interference in this case? In this 
quarrel there is a people who believe they 
are struggling for their liberty and inde- 
pendence. That fact will gain them great 
sympathy in Europe, more especially be- 
cause they are carrying on the struggle 
with a force disproportionate to the neces- 
sities of the case; but how could you have 
expected that your interference would be 
effectual when you had alienated France, 
offended Russia, and more or less quarrelled 
with every Power in Europe ?—when you 
had not a Power you could call your friend, 
and, moreover, when the danger which 
threatened you in this complication was 
a dangerous and destructive war between 
England and all the united Powers of Ger- 
many ? What could be more threatening 
to the peace of Europe than England 
being committed to a sanguinary quarrel 
with the whole of Germany in a case in 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
feelings of the people of Germany are en- 
listed on one side, and are excited as those 
of one man. For my part, I certainly 
should shrink from such a war as one of 
the greatest disasters that could happen 
to this country. I do hope that the noble 
Earl, who must this night give us a clear 
indication of the course which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to take in 
respect of their foreign policy, more espe- 
cially on this onde be able to 
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assure us that we are not committed by the 
Government, on the one hand, toa disastrous 
quarrel with Germany, or on the other, to a 
betrayal and abandonment of an ally who 
has trusted to our support and protection. 
I have not seen it argued, and indeed I 
think it could hardly be alleged, that Par- 
liament should indicate the policy which 
the Government should adopt. There is 
a sound and constitutional doctrine that it 
is for the Government—for the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown—to take a decided 
course, and then to announce that course 
and submit it for the consideration of Par- 
liament for their approval or condemna- 
tion. I do not pretend to know the posi- 
tion of affairs we standin; but, as far as 
I can see, we are between the horns of a 
dilemma of a most formidable character— 
namely, the sacrifice of the honour of the 
country on the one side, and engagement 
in a most perilous and sanguinary war on 
the other. My Lords, while I regard this 
as a subject of the most painful interest 
to England, I would implore Germany to 
consider what consequences such a war 
must entail on her, not only in breaking 
up of old relations, the severing of friend- 
ships—the severing of ties between coun- 
tries in which there exist almost ties of 
consanguinity—but also in giving an op- 
portunity to all those opposed to the sta- 


bility of her institutions—all those who 


are desirous to profit by anything that may 
tend to disorder and confusion—to all who 
envy that growing prosperity of Austria 
which is owing to the constitutional course 
that she has so wisely entered upon. A 
war with England would stop Austria in 
that course, and England would be in the 
unhappy position of being an unwilling 
and unconscious participator in pouring 
forth that torrent of evil which certainly 
would be set flowing. And without casting 
the slightest imputation upon the present 
intentions or possible designs of France, 
Germany must see that a war with England 
would leave her in such a position as that 
France would be master of the situation. 
If France does entertain ambitious designs, 
the moment would be one to Germany of 
the greatest peril, and to France of the 
greatest temptation. My Lords, I brought 
this subject forward with all the grave, 
earnest, and deep importance that attaches 
to it. I will not comment on other por- 
tions of the Speech. There will be other 
opportunities for discussing the subjects to 
which they relate. I will not allude to 
what has taken place in China, nor to 
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what has taken place in Japan, further 
than to say, with regard to the former 


empire, that I think this country was 
saved by an act of the Emperor of China 


from a very serious embarrassment. I re- 
joice that His Imperial Majesty refused to 
accept the assistance of a British squadron 
under such circumstances as only it could 
have been given tohim. I do not blame 
Captain Sherard Osborne ; on the contrary, 
I commend him for the judgment and 
prudence which he exhibited in refusing 
to place himself under the orders of a 
mandarin, and becoming responsible for 
the acts of such an official; but it seems 
incredible to me how the idea could ever 
have entered the minds of politicians that 
the Emperor of an independent country 
would accept the offer of a force on the 
understanding that his orders to that force 
were only to be obeyed when forwarded 
through a Civil Commissioner, who was to 
have the power of sending or withholding 
them. That would be a question entirely 
incompatible with that of a free Sovereign ; 
and if such an arrangement were carried 
out it would create difficulty. I am only 
afraid, from accounts which have been 
received within the last few days, that 
assistance given by this country in the 
civil war in China has placed us in an un- 
pleasant and a painful position. I will 
not comment on that extraordinary piece 
of diplomacy—namely, the surrender of 
the Ionian Islands to the kingdom of 
Greece. I say nothing as to the surrender 
itself, but only as to the mode in which it 
has taken place. The whole proceeding 
seems to have been involved in inextri- 
cable confusion. The promises which the 
noble Earl made and the expectations 
which he held out have been set at 
nought; and an agreement has been come 
to with the other Powers to hand over the 
islands without any condition whatever to 
the kingdom of Greece, that kingdom 
being in a state of anarchy, and in a state 
which renders it quite incapable of conduct- 
ing its own affairs without assistance, and 
being under the government of an illus- 
trious Prince, a young man who, I am 
afraid, on the advice of the noble Earl, 
with more courage than discretion, under- 
took a task which, I think, he will find 
extremely difficult. We find, too, that in 
this particular case, as well as in every 
other case in which the noble Earl has 
meddled, he has offended not only one 
side, but both sides. Again, it would ap- 
pear, that notwithstanding the concessions 
The Earl of Derby , 
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which the noble Earl has made to the 
Federal States of America in carrying out 
what he calls neutrality, but what I am 
afraid I must call one-sided neutrality, he 
has received from these States not thanks, 
because I believe that papers which have 
been laid before the Senate of the United 
States show that we were met by demands 
and menaces, which I should be much 
astonished if any one calling himself a 
British Minister must not have felt a diffi- 
culty in receiving when the despatches 
containing them were placed in his hands. 
Since then we are not only told that the 
American Government will hold us re- 
sponsible for any damage which their com- 
merce may have sustained by the acts of 
the Alabama; but if I have not misread 
the papers laid before Congress they state, 
that if we do not put a stop to the sale of 
vessels of this kind in this country, the 
result must be that the Federal Govern- 
ment will take the law into their own 
hands, that their cruisers will follow these 
vessels into British ports, and will, in 
British waters, maintain their own in- 
terests. My Lords, I hope the noble Earl 
will be able to show that he has answered 
that despatch in a manner which will put 
an end to such monstrous demands for the 
future. But, if I am not mistaken, the 
last despatch from Washington was written 
about August and was received here to- 
wards the latter end of August, and early 
in September the noble Earl took the 
strong step of seizing the so-called Con- 
federate rams in the Mersey upon that 
very suspicion as to which, a year before, 
the Attorney General informed Parliament 
that the Government would not be war- 
ranted in interfering. Well, then, my 
Lords, if you have not satisfied the Fede- 
rals, neither have you satisfied the Con- 
federate States by the way in which the 
noble Earl has carried out his principle of 
neutrality. You have not satisfied the 
Poles and you have offended Russia. You 
have not very well pleased Denmark, and 
you have quarrelled with Prussia and 
Austria. You have not satisfied the 
Ionian Islands or Greece, although you 
have given to both of them all and more 
than they have asked; but you have con- 
trived to couple it with conditions very 
proper in themselves, but which are mu- 
tually unpalatable, and which, up to a 
very late moment, led to the refusal by 
the Greek Government, such as it is, to 
accept your gift of the Ionian Islands bur- 
dened with those conditions. I cannot 
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say that in looking back at the general 
line of policy adopted by the noble Earl, 
and the degree of success which has at- 
tended his efforts as the head of the Fo- 
reign Office, such a retrospect is calculated 
to diminish my apprehensions of the pre- 
sent, or to inspire much confidence for the 
future. I earnestly hope and pray that 
the Government may be able to satisfy 
this House and the country that they have 
neither taken any course likely to involve 
us in a war, the issue of which no man can 
foresee ; nor, on the other hand, have led on 
and then deserted a weak Power, which, 
confiding in our protection, and acting 
upon our advice, now finds itself aban- 
doned in the hour of its utmost need. This 
is my earnest hope; yet I cannot but see 
that the vessel of our State is in a most 
perilous position, that it is surrounded by 
breakers and dangers on every side; and, 
for my own part, I have not—I wish I 
had—the consolation of being able to re- 
pose any confidence in the competence of 
the hands in which its navigation is now 
placed. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, there is 
one part, and only one part, of the 
noble Earl’s speech with which I com- 
pletely agree. I concur entirely in the 
congratulations which it is proposed 
that we should offer to Her Majesty 
upon the birth of a son to the Prince 
of Wales — congratulations which I am 
sure will not only be concurred in by your 
Lordships, but which reflect the feelings 
of the whole nation. But I will now pro- 
ceed to the comments which the noble 
Earl has made upon my conduct. He be- 
gan with a good deal of wit and with a 
good many facts. But while his wit was 
excellent in itself—indeed, there could be 
none better, seeing that it was all Shakes- 
peare’s—the facts of the noble Earl, which 
were entirely his own, had no more foun- 
dation than the story of Bottom the 
Weaver himself. The taunt which Sheri- 
dan applied to one of his opponents might, 
indeed, be applied to the noble Earl—that 
he has gone to his memory for his wit and 
to his imagination for his facts. As to the 
expressions which the noble Earl put into 
my mouth, they were never uttered, and 
therefore have no need to be retracted. 
The noble Earl says that we have lost 
the confidence and friendship of certain 
Powers; but, my Lords, the fact is there 
are many of those Powers whose friend- 
ship we retain, and with whom communi- 
cations are carried on most amicably, thus 
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showing the confidence of those Powers in 
this country. The noble Earl says that 
our policy consists in non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of other countries, and 
in maintaining an alliance with the Em- 
peror of the French. Now, I confess I 
feel that in almost all cases—with very 
rare exceptions—intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of foreign countries is not 
only unjustifiable in itself, but almost 
always fails in its object and aggravates 
the evils which it is intended to remedy. 
The experience we have had of late has 
but confirmed me in that view. But then 
the noble Earl goes on to say that our 
principle being not to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of foreign countries, we have 
differed from France upon certain ques- 
tions. Now, if the noble Earl means to 
adopt the policy attributed to a very emi- 
nent man, who was a Colleague of his 
when in office, and who leads the party in 
the House of Commons, our policy ought, 
in his opinion, to be that of immediately 
accepting whatever France proposes, of 
immediately joining whatever expedition 
she suggests; that we should have no 
opinion, no will of our own, but that the 
will and the policy of France should govern 
all our feelings and interests—my Lords, 
I cannot, as a British Minister, accept the 
policy which has been thus suggested by 
the leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. With regard to Mexico, we 
stated over and over again, in entering 
into the Convention, that we did not go 
there to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of the country, and did not mean to 
impose upon the Mexicans a Government 
of which they did not approve. The 
French Government said that they could 
not treat with the existing Government of 
Mexico. We said, however, that the 
question of the Government was not that 
which we had come to Mexico to deal 
with; and Sir Charles Wyke, therefore, 
very properly, and with the full approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government, declared 
that we must separate ourselves from the 
French. The Spanish Minister held the 
same language. We went to Mexico to 
obtain redress for our own grievances, and 
reparation for the injuries we had suffered ; 
we did not go to set up an Emperor or any 
other form of Government; and yet part 
of the blame cast upon us by the noble 
Earl is for separating ourselves from 
France in this matter. 

Tue Eant or DERBY: I beg the noble 
Earl’s pardon, I said distinctly that when 
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the objects of the expedition were ex- 
nded, I did not blame Her Majesty’s 
overnment for withdrawing from that 
expedition. 

Eart RUSSELL: Well, but what, 
then, was the noble Earl’s reason for 
dwelling on that topic? If to differ from 
France be an offence, how could we help 
offending her on that question? My opi- 
nion on these matters is very different 
from that of the noble Earl. I think that, 
though on some questions which arise the 
Emperor of the French may pursue a dif- 
ferent policy from that which we follow, 
he gives full weight to the consideration 
that the policy which may suit the French 
nation may not be the policy which the 
British nation prefers. I believe that the 
Emperor is too just to attribute such a 
difference of opinion to anything but a re- 
gard for the policy which we think right, 
and which we think the interests of this 
country call upon us to pursue. Then, 
the noble Earl says that we differed from 
France about the recognition of the 
Southern States of America. Now, no 
such proposal was ever made to us. There 
was a proposal that we should offer our 
good offices in order to reconcile the North 
and the South; but it was tolerably obvi- 
ous that if the proposal was made by two 
such Powers as England and France and 
rejected, the proposal for a recognition of 
the South must soon follow. We felt that 
the proposal would irritate the Northern 
States, would fail of effect, and that there 
was much better chance of a reconciliation 
between the North and South by our ab- 
staining from such a proposal. I believe 
that even the noble Earl approved of that 
decision. I certainly am convinced that 
the whole country concurred in the policy 
which we then pursued. 

The noble Earl next turned toa very 
painful subject—that of Poland—and he 
has accused the Government of acting upon 
their own views in this matter, of disap- 
pointing Austria and France, and of de- 
claring that we did not mean to go to 
war, thereby aggravating the sufferings of 
Poland. Now, in the first place, among 
the many inaccurate statements of facts 
which the noble Earl has made, it is not a 
fact that we acted entirely by ourselves 
and differed from Austria upon this subject. 
On the contrary, we had constant commu- 
nication both at Vienna and in London with 
the Austrian Government, and had ascer- 
- tained that upon considerations of Austrian 
interests, taking into account the finances 
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of the empire and the 4,000,000 of Polish 
subjects of Austria—they would be most 
unwilling to push their differences with 
Russia to the brink of war. I had to look 
at what was for the interest of England, 
and to consider the general aspect of the 
question. My belief is, that we should 
have had not to recognize Poland, not to 
fight for Poland, but to make a Poland; 
and to make a Poland such as the people 
of that country desired, we must have es- 
tablished not only the ancient kingdom, 
but also included what are called the west- 
ern provinces of Russia, which were for- 
merly a part of Poland. A question so 
enormous, involving the dismemberment of 
the Russian empire, was not to be under- 
taken without the clearest view that the 
objects sought would be attained, and that 
Her Majesty’s Government held strong, if 
not confident, hopes that the good to be 
obtained would be equivalent to the great 
sacrifices required. It was the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government that it was 
not advisable to enter upon such a war, and 
therefore I confess that, in concert with 
Austria, we declined to take ary step which 
might involve us in the further step of hos- 
tilities against Russia. When it was pro- 
posed to us to write an identical Note to Rus- 
sia, which might be regarded as a menace, 
we declined. When it was proposed to us to 
consider what further measures should be 
adopted in case Russia should refuse our 
proposals, Her Majesty’s Government, in 
concert with Austria, declined to go into 
that consideration. Were we wrong in 
that, not intending to fight for Poland ? 
Were we wrong in confining ourselves to 
expressions of sympathy for a brave peo- 
ple, and refusing to commit ourselves to 
hostilities against Russia? I believe the 
opinion of this country was at that time, 
and is still more strongly now, against 
going to war for Poland. But have we 
thereby aggravated the evils of Poland, 
as the noble Earl tells us? I thought dif- 
ferently. I thought on the contrary, that 
telling the Poles we were not going to war 
was not a way to give them false hopes or 
to lead them to expect that our arms would 
be used in their favour; for I believe it 
would be the most cruel thing in the world 
to induce a people to take up arms and to 
fight in expectation of our support, which 
support, in the end, we did not intend to 
give. Entertaining these views, I declared 
plainly in this House that we did not intend 
to go to war for Poland. The decision 
may have disappointed the Government of 
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France at that moment, but I believe the 
Government of France is now persuaded 
that the people of France were not willing 
to enter upon such a war, and that the 
inclination of the French people—and I 
am happy to see that such is the case—the 
inclination of the French people is in favour 
of peace with foreign nations, and there- 
fore the nation would probably not have 
approved their Government entering upon 
a costly and burdensome war to establish the 
independence of Poland. But then we are 
told we have not agreed with the Emperor of 
the French upon the subject of a Congress. 
I confess I considered that that proposal 
was made to us as an invitation. I did 
not consider that there was an obligation 
upon us to accept it, but that it was free 
to us to accept or to decline. If that be 
the case, as I believe the Emperor of the 
French intended it to be, we had to consider 
what it was intended to do at that Congress. 
We therefore asked, in the first place, what 
were the topics to be brought forward, 
and how any difficulties arising upon them 
were to be got over. When we got an 
answer to that inquiry we considered the 
matter again—we considered it most care- 
fully and most seriously, and we came to 
the conclusion that the solution was not 
likely to be pacific, but that if it was 
pacific it would be a great disappointment 
to the Powers of Europe to find that the 
work of the Congress would be null and 
void. That was our decision, and were 
we wrong in that? The two main topics 
to be brought forward were Poland and 
Venetia. As to Poland, it would have 
had reference to the course pursued by 
Russia. I communicated with the Russian 
Ambassador, and asked him what he sup- 
posed would be the course of Russia at the 
Congress? and the answer was that the 
Emperor’s Government would only main- 
tain that which he had already maintained 
in the correspondence with France, Great 
Britain, and Austria. I asked the Austrian 
Ambassador what would be the course of 
his Government in regard to Venetia. He 
said that the Austrian Government was 
determined not to listen to any proposal 
for the cession or exchange of Venetia. 
What, then, would have been the result of 
submitting those two great topics to a 
Congress? If a proposal had been made 
to Russia on the subject of Poland, the 
answer would have been a refusal. If 
Austria had been asked about Venetia her 
answer would have been a refusal. And, 
then, what was to be the end of the 
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Congress? Were we to be brought into 
war on account of those refusals, or were 
we to be satisfied with nothing being 
done? Those were our reflections, our 
honest opinions. The noble Earl seems 
to think our reply was rather rude and 
curt; but we expressed our views in two 
rather long despatches. We stated in one 
despatch that we gave the Emperor of the 
French full credit for the motives which 
had induced him to make the proposition, 
and to seek to place the general peace of 
Europe upon more solid bases; and in 
another despatch we stated that we re- 
garded the proposal as a proof of the in- 
terest felt by the Emperor for the welfare 
of Europe. Therefore, as to motives, we 
gave the Emperor of the French every 
eredit for the excellence of the motives 
which influenced him. But as to his 
reasoning, were not the British Govern- 
ment entitled to form their own opinion, 
to use their own arguments, concerning a 
great step proposed to them—a step pub- 
lished to Europe without any notice or 
previous concert with us? Were not Her 
Majesty’s Government entitled to consider 
for themselves whether that step was 
likely to promote the peace of Europe, or 
whether it was likely to have a contrary 
effect? Upon this subject also, as upon 
the subjects of Mexico and the United 
States of America, I claim that which is 
not a great deal to claim for a Power like 
England — that the Government should 
have the right of framing its own policy 
and of being governed by its own views of 
the interests of England and of Europe, 
and not be compelled to follow in the 
wake of any other Power however great. 

The noble Earl has made many com- 
ments, not altogether correct as to facts, 
with respect to that grave question upon 
which every one must be anxious—the 
question of the differences between Ger- 
many and Denmark. Upon that subject 
I can only give your Lordships a very 
bare outline of the course that has been 
taken, of the views held by the German 
Powers, and of those which are enter- 
tained by Her Majesty’s Government. I 
must remark, in the first place, that 
during the reign of the late King of Den- 
mark the Federal Diet at Frankfort came 
to the resolution to have Federal execution 
in Holstein. But before going further, I 
must state that there are two points which 
are, in fact, two separate questions, al- 
though much mixed up together in various 
ways. In the year 1850, in July, there 
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was a meeting at the Foreign Office at 
which the Powers of France, Great Britain, 
Austria, and Russia assisted, and at which 
it was agreed by Great Britain, France, 
and Russia that the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Danish monarchy was an ob- 
ject connected with the balance of power, 
and was conducive to the maintenance of 
peace and the welfare of Europe. Upon 
the 2nd of August in the same year these 
propositions were reduced into a protocol 
with several articles, one of which recited 
that it was desirable to maintain the integ- 
rity of the Danish monarchy, and another 
commended the wisdom of the King of 
Denmark in endeavouring to arrange for 
such a succession to the Crown of Denmark 
as might enable his successor to fulfil his 
Federal obligations as Duke of Holstein. 
Upon the 23rd of August, Austria acceded 
to that Note. These negotiations took 
place after the war had been carried on in 
Holstein, and ultimately resulted in the 
treaty signed in May, 1852, by the nobie 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Malmesbury), 
which proceeded upon the statements made 
in 1850, and which recognized the succes- 
sion to the Crown of Denmark, and of all 
the territories then under the sceptre of 
the King of Denmark, in Prince Christian, 
now King Christian IX., of Denmark. To 
that treaty, as stated in Her Majesty’s 
Speech, several Powers acceded. Itis true 
that the Government of Saxony did not use 
the term “ accede,” but they used the term 
‘* assent,” and also applied such terms of 
eulogy to the framers of the treaty as 
would have induced any Government of 
England—as would have induced the noble 
Earl opposite, had he held the office I now 
hold—to expect from Saxony that she 
would have been one of the first Powers to 
recognize and to maintain the benefits of 
the treaty of 1852. On December 9, 1852, 
the Saxon Minister says— 


“ His Majesty having taken cognizance of these 
arrangements, as well as of the stipulations in- 
tended to guarantee their stability, is happy to 
recognize the wisdom of the views and the solici- 
tude for the great political interests of Europe 
of which the high contracting parties have, in 
this proceeding, given a new and striking proof. 
Animated with these sentiments, His Majesty is 
willing to lend himself to the desire manifested by 
the high Allies, and to believe that the well- 
founded interests of his Royal house place no ob- 
stacle in its way.” 


After explaining that these interests have 
reference principally to the eventual rights 
of the Albertine branch of the House of 
Saxe upon the Duchy of Lauenburg, which 
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could not be altered by the treaty, the Note 
continues — 

“Tt is in this supposition, and under this re- 
serve of the same eventual rights, that the Go- 
vernment of the King, without, however, pretend- 
ing to anticipate the resolutions which the Ger- 
manic Confederation, by the organ of the Diet, 
may be led to take upon this question, do not 
hesitate to declare their assent to the treaty signed 
at London on the 8th of May last, and thus to as- 
sociate themselves to a combination serving to 
maintain the integrity of the Danish monarchy, 
and to assure at the same time the preservation 
of the general peace. “ Brust.” 


Well, then, these being the words of the 
reservation as to the rights of the Confede- 
ration, the least any Government of Europe 
might have expected would be, that if the 
Diet should hereafter come to consider the 
obligations of the Treaty of 1852, one of 
those parties having acknowledged the 
wisdom of the Sovereigns and States who 
were parties to it, and considering its ten- 
dency to preserve the peace, would recom- 
mend the Diet not to contravene its stipu- 
lations. It might have been expected 
that this course would have been taken 
by the Minister of Saxony. And yet 
not only Hanover and Wurtemburg, who 
acceded to that treaty, have shown a 
disposition to pass from its provisions, but 
one of the great agitators against that 
treaty has been this very Saxon Minister, 
who signed the letter I have read. I 
quote this, my Lords, as an instance of the 
difficulty which any Government in Europe 
and the Government of this country, hav- 
ing obtained a treaty which was signed 
with the general concurrence of and ac- 
knowledged by the States of Europe, must 
find in maintaining that treaty, when the 
very persons acceding to it, who acknow- 
ledged its wisdom and obligations, were 
the first to disturb its provisions and de- 
nounce its maintenance. There were other 
engagements then entered into with which 
Her Majesty’s Government had, I may say, 
nothing to do. Those engagements were 
the consequence of the war which had been 
carried on in Holstein and Schleswig. 
Engagements were taken by the King of 
Denmark with regard to certain portions of 
these Duchies. He engaged with regard 
to Holstein to discharge all his Federal 
obligations; he engaged with regard to 
Schleswig not to incorporate that duchy 
with Denmark; and Austria and Prussia 
engaged on their part to respect the deci- 
sion of the King of Denmark that Holstein 
and Schleswig should be entirely separate, 
and not united. I quite agree with the 
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noble Earl in regretting that these en- 
gagements were not embodied in any re- 
gular convention or treaty; they were con- 
tained only in notes of the Austrian and 
Prussian Ministers on the one side, and of 
the Danish Minister on the other, and they 
were followed by a proclamation of the 
King of Denmark ; and ever since January, 
1852, the date of that proclamation, there 
has been a constant controversy, and very 
often a bitter controversy, going on between 
Denmark and Germany—Germany re- 
proaching the Danish Crown with not ful- 
filling its obligations, not governing Hol- 
stein according to German views, and tend- 
ing constantly to incorporation. The 
Danes, on the other hand, said the demands 
made by Germany, and the interpretation 
given to their engagements, were such as 
to make it impossible for Denmark to com- 
ply with them. I believe there is a great 
deal of truth in both these statements. 
My noble Friend (Lord Wodehouse), who 
spoke last year on this subject, said the 
King of Denmark was bound in honour 
to fulfil his obligations, but that Germany 
was also bound not to render their fulfil- 
ment impossible. Such being the nature 
of the case, with this constant and bitter 
controversy going on, the German Diet 
came to the conclusion, as I before stated, 
on the Ist of October, to order a Federal 
execution in Schleswig-Holstein ; but they 
did not observe the rule they ought to 
have observed, that the only territory in 
which they had Federal jurisdiction was 
the territory of Holstein, and that they 
had no right to go beyond its limits. They, 
on the contrary, put into their decree va- 
rious other decrees, which, since 1852, 
had been passed by the Diet, one of which 
was that there should be a common con- 
stitution in which each of the four parts 
of the Danish dominion should have a se- 
parate government and constitution, inde- 
pendent of the rest—an arrangement which, 
by the interpretation of the Germans, 
amounted to this—that the Danes being 
the majority and the Germans being the 
minority, in the proportion of sixteen to 
ten, the latter should have the power in 
the General Parliament in Copenhagen of 
becoming the majority and governing the 
whole kingdom. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment represented to the Diet that such a 
course would be destructive of all the 
efforts that had been made, and that it 
was impossible that that part of the decree 
could stand. The proposition was conse- 
quently abandoned, and is no longer, as I 
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understand, insisted on. That decree was 
in the course of execution when, on the 
15th of November, the King of Denmark 
died. From that moment there has been 
increased agitation in Germany, and the 
subject of that agitation has been not the 
Federal rights which from 1851 had been 
matter of dispute, not the fulfilment of 
the engagements of Denmark with respect 
to Schleswig and Holstein, but the question 
of the succession to the Crown, which 
most people hoped was happily and wisely 
settled by the Treaty of 1852. Now, 
the German Diet has taken a most ex- 
traordinary course on that subject; and 
when I say a most extraordinary course I 
do not except the great Powers of Austria 
and Prussia, because I really think their 
course has been rather less intelligible 
than that of what is said to be the majority, 
who wish to put up the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg. But it is obvious there were two 
very clear lines to take, either of which 
might have been taken by those who in- 
terfered in this dispute. The German 
Powers might have said, if they chose, 
“We entirely repudiate the Treaty of 
1852; though we have signed it we en- 
tirely disown it; we acknowledge the 
Prince of Augustenburg as Duke of Hol- 
stein, and we will send our armies to in- 
sure him the possession of the Duchy of 
Schleswig, which he claims as well.” That 
would have been a course inconsistent with 
the treaty which they had signed—that 
would have been a course which would 
have involved the destruction of Denmark 
as a kingdom—it would have destroyed 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy—it 
would have been, I may say, a realization 
of the long entertained ambition on the 
part of many of the States of Germany ; 
but, at the same time, it would have been 
a clear and decided course. There was 
another course which everybody expected 
that, at least, Austria and Prussia would 
have taken—that was to say, ‘‘No, we 
have already decided to recognize Prince 
Christian as heir and successor to the 
Danish crown, and we do not see why we 
should depart from our engagements on 
that score ; we know perfectly well the 
rights of the Diet when we signed that 
treaty; we did not regard them as con- 
trolling our Powers or diminishing our 
obligations? we hold to that succession 
while we agree to Federal obligations, and 
we cannot for a moment listen to the 
opposite pretensions put forward.” They 
did not take that course, but they proposed 
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that the question of succession should be 
suspended or held in abeyance. What, 
then, became of the character of the 
Federal execution? On the one side it 
was a Federal execution against the reign- 
ing Kingof Denmark, thereby implying that 
he was the rightful King, and the rightful 
Duke of Holstein; and it was justly said, 
that as he inherited the rights so he also 
inherited the wrongs of his predecessor— 
that if the late King of Denmark had not 
governed in Holstein according to Federal 
rights and obligations, it was perfectly 
legitimate to go in and enforce that execu- 
tion in order to oblige him to doit. But 
then, unhappily, Saxony and Hanover, 
who were parties to the execution, did not 
recognize Prince Christian. Austria and 
Prussia themselves did not receive the en- 
voys of the new King of Denmark, notify- 
ing his accession, at Vienna and Berlin ; 
and when the agents of the execution 
arrived in Holstein the arms and insignia 
of the King of Denmark were pulled 
down, and every encouragement was given 
to the Duke of Augustenburg to pursue 
his canvass throughout the Duchy. No- 
thing could be more inconsistent than this 
double course on the part of these Powers. 
Austria and Prussia were opposed to the 
majority of the Diet, but on the 14th of 
January, I think, they made another pro- 
position—that they should proceed into 
Schleswig and hold that Duchy as a ma- 
terial pledge or guarantee, in order to 
enable the German Diet to enforce the ful- 
filment of the engagements of 1851. The 
other Powers, who turned out to be the 
majority in the Diet, said, ‘‘ That that 
would be inconsistent with our opinion 
that the Prince of Augustenburg is the 
Duke of Schleswig; because if you go 
you acknowledge Prince Christian to be 
Duke of Schleswig.” But Austria and 
Prussia have nevertheless gone into Schles- 
wig to obtain this material guarantee ; 
and there is obviously there also the same 
disposition to canvass for and proclaim the 
Duke of Augustenburg. On the Ist of 
October we had pointed out in what way 
we felt that the Federal execution went 
beyond the powers of the Diet. We 
afterwards proposed that there should be a 
Conference on this matter of all the Powers 
who signed the Treaty of London, and also 
a representative of the Diet; and on the 31st 
of December a despatch was communicated 
to the Diet, in which we earnestly pressed 
the Diet to submit the question to a Con- 
ference rather than risk a war of which 
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no man could foresee the possible conse- 
quences. That proposition was referred 
to a Committee of the Diet, which I believe 
has never reported. Several of the Ger- 
man States have told us that it is quite 
impossible for them to appoint a represen- 
tative to any Conference of the States of 
Europe, because they differ so much among 
themselves that no one person could pro- 
perly represent the Diet. That may bea 
practical reason why a representative should 
not appear. The interference of Austria 
and Prussia went on. I cannot wonder 
that Austria and Prussia should take the 
matter into their own hands, and refuse to 
bow to the decision of the Diet; because 
when you remember what those two Powers 
are, what is the extent of their territory, 
of their army, or their resources, it is really 
too much to expect them to submit their 
will to the Duke of Coburg and the other 
small Princes. But the conduct of Austria 
and Prussia is almost as unintelligible and 
I may almost say as unfriendly as that of 
the minor States; because, having deter- 
mined upon going into Holstein, they sent 
| to Denmark a requisition to revoke the 
| Constitution of November last in forty- 
}eight hours. Well, this Constitution, as 
we thought, was inconsistent with the 
engagements into which Denmark had 
entered in 1851. In the month of No- 
vember or December the Government of 
| Russia communicated to us that she was 
about to take the course of sending an 
envoy to congratulate the King of Denmark 
on his accession to the throne, and at the 
same time to advise the revocation of the 
Constitution of November, 1863, as incon- 
sistent with Denmark’s engagements; and 
the Russian Government invited us to take 
the same course. Well, we did so, and 
my noble Friend, Lord Wodehouse, pro- 
ceeded to Copenhagen, and, in conjunction 
with the Russian envoy, advised the revo- 
cation of that Constitution. At the same 
time the French and Swedish Envoys at 
the Danish Court, without making a par- 
ticular request with respect to that 
Constitution, urged the Danish Govern- 
ment to do everything to conciliate the 
German Governments, and fulfil all its 
obligations. That mission was not at 
first successful. Most unfortunately the 
Minister who then had for some time 
ruled in Denmark under the late King, 
although no doubt very patriotic in his 
sentiments, had most violent and extreme 
views in favour of the Danish people— 
views hardly consistent with justice to the 
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German subjects of his Sovereign—and he 
persisted in advising the King to refuse 
those propositions and to dissolve the 
Danish Parliament. Shortly afterwards 
the King of Denmark changed his Ministry, 
and intrusted the functions of Minister to 
M. Monrad, who has found a colleague in 
one of the ablest, and, at the same time, 
most moderate statesmen, formerly the 
Envoy of Denmark at the Court of Berlin. 
From that time the whole tone of Danish 
policy was altered, and the Danish Govern- 
ment showed a readiness to make every 
concession compatible with the independ- 
ence and integrity of their country. Un- 
happily, that was not to be done very 
quickly. The King of Denmark, as a con- 
stitutional Sovereign, was bound to take 
no measure inconsistent with the law and 
Constitution of his kingdom, and therefore 
he could ask for the revocation of the No- 
vember Constitution only in a constitu- 
tional manner, by causing elections to be 
made to the Rigsraad, thereby postponing, 
for some weeks at least, the revocation 
required of him. At the same time the 
new Minister frankly told the Diet of 
Copenhagen, that if they expected treaties 
in their favour to be observed, and the 
integrity of Denmark to be respected, they 
must fulfil all the obligations into which 
the late King had entered. That was a 
fair and honest declaration, and I respect 
the Danish Minister for making it. But 
the more disposed Denmark became to make 
concessions, unhappily the less disposed 
were Austria and Prussia to give time for 
those concessions. And I am sorry to say 
that when we proposed that six weeks’ 
delay should be granted to see what the 
Danish Government could and would do, 
that proposal was peremptorily refused at 
Berlin and Vienna. Well, we then framed 
that proposition in a different manner, and 
suggested that in order to give security to 
Austria and Prussia there should be a pro- 
tocol recording, in the names of France, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Sweden, the 
intention of the Danish Government to 
propose the revocation of the November 
Constitution, thereby giving an assurance 
to Austria and Prussia that if that Consti- 
tution was not immediately revoked, Den- 
mark should no longer have the smallest 
ground for reliance on those Powers of 
Europe who wish to defend her. Both 
of those steps, I may say, had the 
concurrence of France, Russia, and Swe- 
den, with the exception, perhaps, that 
while the proposed delay had the consent 
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of them all, Sweden did not agree as to 
the revocation—she desired only that time 
should be granted to Denmark for the con- 
sideration of the subject, and that she 
should not be absolutely required to revoke 
the constitution. England and Russia 
supported the request made by Denmark 
for time; but each and all were met with 
a peremptory refusal by Prussia and Aus- 
tria. Now I must say that, considering 
what were the States that made these pro- 
positions, considering especially how Aus- 
tria has hitherto valued ‘the peace of Eu- 
rope—considering how much she is, as it 
were, a Conservative Power in the centre 
of Europe, this haste on her part to reject 
the propositions made by such Powers as 
France, Russia, and England, and to rush 
into war, is to me something as inexplica- 
ble as itis melancholy. The Governments 
of Austria and Prussia have made official 
communications which I have listened to 
on this subject. They have spoken as to 
the necessity of not keeping their armies 
on the Eider in inaction, as to its being 
too late to maintain the peace of Eu- 
rope—too late not to break the peace 
of Europe—and other excuses of that 
kind, which I confess I heard with 
pain and astonishment. But in their 
papers and despatches, mingled with all 
this, are repeated allusions to their posi- 
tion in Europe. They represent that if, 
after having prepared to enter Schleswig, 
they had stopped in their course, there 
would have been such a commotion in 
Germany, there would have been such an 
agitation against them, there would have 
been such a marching of volunteer armies 
to Holstein, that they would themselves 
have been exposed to the risk of revolu- 
tion. Now, one cannot but think how 
hard it is upon Denmark that her fair and 
conciliatory propositions should be rejected 
—not because they are not fair and conci- 
liatory in themselves—not because Den- 
mark is not fully awake to her responsibi- 
lities and the promises she has made—not 
that there is any reason to suppose that if 
six weeks, or two months, or three months 
were conceded, there would not be a satis- 
faction to all German demands as they 
have hitherto been urged, and an arrange- 
ment happy for Germany, happy for Den- 
mark, and happy for Europe—but simply 
because there is a great German dispute 
and German dissatisfaction, and Denmark 
must be made the scapegoat. What is the 
statement that has been repeatedly made 
on the part of the Germans? Those Ger- 
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mans who wish for the unity of Germany, 
who declare that Germany ought to be one 
great empire, with a chief at the head of 
it who would have great weight in Europe, 
backed by a great popular assembly with 
immense resources, when they are asked, 
if that is the wish of 40,000,000 of their 
people, why in God’s name they do not make 
an effort to achieve their object, and when 
they are told that if they are unanimous 
themselves they have nothing to fear from 
others—these persons tell us that it is im- 
possible for them to attain their wish ex- 
cept by attacking Denmark and getting 
possession of Schleswig. Really I must 
say that the fate of Denmark, situated as 
she is, is a most unhappy one. She is 
between two parties, one of which says, 
‘¢ We wish to have one great united Ger- 
many, and therefore let us go and attack 
Denmark ;” while the other says, ‘* We 
wish to stop democratic agitation in Ger- 
many and keep things in their present 
state, and therefore let us go and attack 
Denmark.” It thus appears that whether 
the case is one of Liberalism and the unity 
of Germany, or whether it is a question of | 
Conservative policy and keeping up all the | 
minor Princes and States of Germany, the 
German mind is bent upon the destruction 
of Denmark, whatever other object may 
be accomplished. I certainly cannot ad- 
mire those feelings, and when it was pro- 
posed that there should be an invasion of 
Schleswig, I thought it was necessary to 
ask whether Austria and Prussia acknow- 
ledged the obligatory character of the 
Treaty of London of 1852, or whether 
they were about to march into Schleswig 
for other purposes? Your Lordships will 
observe that I had a fair right to ask this 
question; because, while on the one side 
those two great Powers had in no way 
repudiated the Treaty of London, yet 
on the other they had gone the length 
of proposing in the Diet that the ques- 
tion of the succession in Denmark should 
be kept in abeyance, and for them- 
selves they had not recognized the succes- 
sion. I received the other day an answer 
to our question, and I shall take the 
liberty of reading to your Lordships both 
the question we have asked in the terms 
in which it was put by Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, our Ambassador at Berlin, and 
a translation of the answer we have re- 
ceived, leaving it to your Lordships, and, 
I am afraid, leaving it to future events to 
decipher and interpret the true mean- 


ing of that answer. What Sir Andrew 
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Buchanan demanded on our part was 
this— 


“The undersigned Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty has 
the honour to acquaint his Excellency M. de Bis- 
mark-Schinhausen, the Minister President and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, that the Government of the 
Queen his august Sovereign having been informed 
that the Governments of Austria and Prussia 
have addressed a threatening summons to Den- 
mark, he has been instructed to ask for a formal 
declaration on the part of the Prussian Govern- 
ment that it adheres to the principle of the in. 
tegrity of the Danish monarchy.” 

“ ( Signed) A. Bucmanan.” 

* Berlin, Jan, 20, 1864. 


The answer is to be found in a despatch of 
the 3lst of January, addressed by Herr 
von Bismark to Count Bernstorff, the 
Prussian Ambassador in this country— 





“The Government of the King, by basing on 
the stipulations of 1851-2 the rights which, in 
concert with Austria, it is proceeding to enforce 
upon Denmark, has by this very act recognized 
the principle of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy as established by the transactions of 
1851-2. The Government of the King, in pro- 
ceeding to the occupation of Schleswig, does not 
intend to depart from this principle. If, however, 
in consequence of complications which may be 
brought about by the persistence of zhe Danish 
Government in its refusal to accomplish its pro- 
mises of 1852, or of the armed intervention of 
other Powers in the Dano-German conflict, the 
King’s Government were to find itself compelled 
to renounce combinations which would no longer 
offer a result proportionate to the sacrifices which 
events might impose upon the German Powers, 
no definitive arrangements could be made without 
the concurrence of the Powers who signed the 
Treaty of London. The British Government 
would then find the King’s Government ready to 
come to an agreement with them as to the defi- 
nitive arrangement of the Dano-German question. 
Your Excellency is requested to read and give a 
copy of this despatch to Earl Russell.” 


I have now put your Lordships in pos- 
session of the case. It remains, as I have 
said, for future events to give a clue to the 
correct interpretation of the answer of the 
Prussian Minister. It may be that having 
occupied Schleswig, or, what I should like 
much better, having occupied only a part 
of Schleswig, the Austrian and Prussian 
Governments may be ready to consider 
with other Powers what may fairly be 
demanded from Denmark consistently with 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy. If 
they be moderate in their proposals—if 
the Powers of Europe, anxious for peace, 
as I believe them to be, should be enabled 
by timely advice, by the consideration of 
propositions fit to be embodied in a treaty, 
to arrive at a clear, satisfactory, and per- 


manent arrangement of these difficult af- 
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fairs—Her Majesty’s Government would | But that may be a most dangerous form of 


heartily rejoice in such an issue. We 
have made many—some might say too 
many—efforts for the preservation of peace 
in advising the different States who are 
engaged in the quarrel to make concessions 
which we thought reasonable; but we 
have advised nothing which we thought 
did not put Denmark, on one side, and 
Germany, on the other, in a better posi- 
tion, thinking that he is twice armed 
whose cause is just and right. We have 
advised nothing to Denmark which it was 
not, in our opinion, for her advantage, 
which it was not right for her to yield. 
We have given at no time any assurance 
or even hope of material assistance to 
Denmark. The Danish Minister at Her 
Majesty’s Court has repeatedly said to 
me, ‘We expect no material assist- 
ance from England, but we do expect 
sympathy.” That is the extent of our 
engagements as regards Denmark. What 
the future may bring forth it would be 
rash forme to say. I should be rash if I 
were to pretend even to attempt to draw 
an outline or sketch of what may happen. 
In the present uncertainty, with this 


aggravation of the state of Europe, of' 


troops actually fighting, I do ask, having 
stated as clearly as I could what has taken 
place, and intending as soon as possible to 
lay the despatches on the table, as far as 
it is possible to do so—I do ask your 
Lordships that we may be permitted to 
decide upon events as they arise, and to 
take such measures as we may think best 
for the peace of Europe, for the welfare of 
Denmark as a separate and independent 
nation, and for the real good of the Ger- 
mans themselves as a great Power, and as 
constituting a large portion of the popula- 
tion of Europe. 

With the permission of your Lordships, 
I would say what I think is the great 
danger for Germany and for Europe in the 
present transactions which are taking place 
in different countries of Europe. It is 
obvious that for some years past, perhaps 
nearly thirty or forty years, the nations of 
Europe have not chosen to sit down con- 
tented with despotisms and have no wish 
to adopt republican forms of government. 
They have, therefore, resorted to that 
mode of government which, if wisely 
framed and conducted with moderation, 
is, I believe, the best for the happiness 
of the governed and most consistent with 
true liberty and the best interests of man- 
kind—the form of constitutional monarchy. 





government, and if not used in moderation 
is apt to produce revolts—violent acts of 
authority on one side and violent acts of 
rebellion on the other. It has been the 
happiness of this country, which has en- 
joyed this kind of government for now 
nearly two centuries, that moderation has 
been the distinguishing characteristic of all 
our conflicts, and has assured to them, 
however hot they may have been, a peace- 
able and constitutional solution. It is not 
so in other countries. To take a case to 
which I did not expect to have to refer 
to-night—in Greece the people thought it 
necessary to change their monarch because 
they were not satisfied that he was acting 
in a constitutional manner. In Spain, too, 
the friends of liberty have taken a course 
which they no doubt deem very favourable 
to their cause, but which is quite incon- 
sistent with constitutional ideas, of pre- 
senting a budget to the Cortez. Then, 
again, in Prussia a contest has been going 
on for some time which shows the greatest 
confusion of ideas on the subject. One 
party which holds with the prerogative of 
the Crown maintains that the consent of 
the King and House of Lords is sufficient 
to pass a budget. That is an idea quite 
opposed to our notion of the constitutional 
powers of a House of Commons. The 
Lower House have, however, fallen into 
exaggerations on their side, because, it 
being obviously a principle of constitu- 
tional monarchy that the King should 
make treaties, acting on behalf of the 
nation, the Prussian House of Commons 
have thought they were at liberty to throw 
aside and annul treaties made by the 
Sovereign, thus rendering the Monarchy 
a name of contempt and depriving the 
King of a constitutional prerogative. That 
shows the confusion which prevails as to 
this mode of government. Such is the 
question now pending in Germany, an 

which before long will lead to a happy 
solution or to a long and desperate conflict. 
In the course of last year the Emperor of 
Austria declared that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to prevent revolution, 
that there should be a German Parliament, 
and proptsed a scheme with that object. 
The King of Prussia also declared that 
Germany must have a Parliament, and 
proposed another scheme. Now, depend 
upon it, these propositions made by such 
Sovereigns as the Emperor of Austria and 
the King of Prussia, will not fall to the 
ground. There may, perhaps, before long 
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arise an earnest demand for this German 
Parliament, and it will then be seen whe- 
ther this important question can be settled 
in peace, reason, and moderation, or whe- 
ther Germany is to continue a great plague 
to itself, a great terror to other countries. 
These are questions which really affect the 
future of Europe. The Emperor of the 
French, with, I believe, great sagacity and 
wisdom, has given certain powers to his 
people. Fontenelle, the French philoso- 
pher, used to say that if he had a closed 
handful of truth he would open only one 
finger at a time. The Emperor of the 
French treats his people in regard to free- 
dom much in the same way. He opens 
one finger atatime. It is, however, for 
the benefit of the French to have a firm 
Government, and I trust the Emperor’s 
authority will be maintained. With his 
sagacity and skill it is possible that in 
time, without any convulsion, the French 
people may have every liberty which they 
can properly enjoy, or any constitutional 
country possess. At the same time, I con- 
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We are ourselves secured from them, hav- 
ing long ago settled our constitution; but 
I do believe that they will be a prolific 
source of future disturbance in Europe. I 
am happy to say that there is in France, 
Russia, and in this country the strongest 
desire to maintain peace. If three such 
Powers are disposed to preserve peace, I 
cannot believe that any long war is likely 
to oceur in Europe. It will be the object 
of Her Majesty’s Government not rashly 
to commit themselves to any policy that 
might entail evils upon the country; but 
I fully accept the statement of the noble 
Earl opposite, that a Government ought 
not to look to Parliament for guidance— 
that it is not their duty to seek for sugges- 
tions or for a policy from Parliament—it 
is the duty of the Government to consider 
seriously and amply the situation of the 
country, to avail themselves of all lights 
which they can obtain; and then having 
made up their minds they ought to com- 
municate to Parliament what their policy 
is, and stand or fall by it. Such is our 
duty, and we shall endeavour to fulfil it. 
Kart GREY: My Lords, we cannot, I 
think, but feel great uneasiness and anxiety 
as to the present position of affairs, after 
having listened to the speech of my noble 
Friend the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
We cannot disguise from ourselves that 
a question of awful importance presses for 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Government 
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They have to decide 
whether they will protect Denmark or 
whether they will not. Sooner or later 
we must come to a determination on that 
question, which is as difficult as it is mo- 
mentous. On the one hand, I entirely 
concur in what was said by the noble Earl 
opposite as to the magnitude of the ca- 
lamities to the world which would be 
caused by a war between this country and 
two great Powers of the Continent. On 
the other hand, however, we have this to 
consider—is a great act of injustice to be 
perpetrated without our interference to 
check it? Are we to sit still and see one 
of the smaller States of Europe oppressed 
without colour of right by the superior 
strength of two great nations? As to 
whether or not Denmark is in the right, 
whatever I may think, I will not ven- 
ture to express an opinion—it is a ques- 
tion so difficult and complicated that I 
feel it would be presumption in me to 
offer any views on it. I must own, how- 
ever, that after hearing the speech of my 
noble Friend, in which he denounced so 
eloquently the proceedings of the two 
great Powers, and pointed out the hard- 
ships inflicted on Denmark in order that 
the Germans might settle German ques- 
tions at her expense, I cannot help enter- 
taining some suspicion that it may be the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that 
in this matter Denmark is oppressed. 
Well, then, what follows? If we are 
satisfied that Denmark is in the right, it 
is a most serious determination on the 
part of this country to say that we will 
look on in tranquillity and apparent in- 
difference while that monstrous act of 
injustice is being perpetrated. I must 
question the principle on which, if they 
think the Danes to be in the right, Her 
Majesty’s Government would seem to 
have acted, that we are not to use our 
power except when our own interests are 
directly and immediately attacked. No 
one of your Lordships is more anxious 
than myself to avoid all unnecessary in- 
terference in the quarrels of foreign 
Powers; no one fecls more strongly the 
impolicy of meddling in affairs which 
do not concern us; but, on the other 
hand, I have always felt, and I trust all 
your Lordships agree with me in feeling, 
that the civilized nations of the world 
have a strong and clear interest in pre- 
venting injustice being inflicted on any 
one of their number, and that the best 
security for the peace of Europe and the 
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world is a general persuasion among the 
great Powers of the world, that if any one 
of them openly and notoriously violates 
the principles of justice, and is guilty of 
oppression towards its weaker neighbours, 
other nations will stand forward to defend 
those neighbours, and that among the na- 
tions ever ready to come forward in a case 
of justice and reason England will not be 
the last. I say, then, that there is this 
great question, which must sooner or later 
be decided—are we prepared to protect 
Denmark or not? And I cannot help fear- 
ing that, in their anxiety to defer the 
responsibility of deciding on this momen- 
tous question, the Government may have 
made the mistake—though I hope that it 
will turn out otherwise—of deferring too 
long arriving at a clear conclusion on the 
point. I cannot help fearing that they have 
done too much or too little. The tendency 
of what they have already done—namely, 
the mission of my noble Friend near me 
(Lord Wodehouse), and the pressing ad- 
vice given to Denmark according to the 
statement of the noble Earl who has just 
sat down (Earl Russell), as to the course she 
ought to pursue—must, I fear, have tended, 
though no specific promises may have been 
given, to create an impression that when 
the time came our aid would not be want- 
ing to Denmark if Denmark were attacked. 
We now know that the attack has been 
made, and no assistance has been given by 
us. This may be right, but I confess that 
it appears to me that if we were to with- 
hold our assistance, it ought at once to 
have been made clear to Denmark from an 
early time that she must not look for our 
aid, nor be induced by an expectation of it 
to pursue a course of policy she would not 
otherwise have adopted. I also cannot 
help thinking, that if it should ultimately 
appear that we ought to protect Denmark, 
we have, perhaps, allowed the time to go 
by in which we might have interfered 
with the greatest advantage, and with the 
greatest probability of avoiding war. I 
cannot but believe that in these cases the 
boldest policy is sometimes the best; and, 
assuming that ultimately we may be 
bound to interfere, I firmly believe that in 
that case it would have been far better 
that we should much earlier than this have 
told the German Powers in plain language 
what would be the consequence of their 
persistence in the course they were pur- 
suing: had we done so, I firmly believe 
that the German Powers would have 
paused in their course. I hope and trust 
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that the Government are not making the 
fatal mistake of deciding on each successive 
step they are to take according to what 
may seem to be the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, without having, at least in their 
own minds, some clear and definite line of 
policy, to which they mean steadily to 
adhere, and which should guide their vari- 
ous measures. If they have omitted thus 
to determine upon some distinct line of 
policy, they have committed a most serious 
error. If they intend ultimately to come 
forward in defence of Denmark, it is my 
belief that the right course for them to 
have taken would have been to have called 
Parliament together at an earlier date, for 
the purpose of formally communicating to 
both Houses on the part of the Crown, 
that the course of events had made it 
necessary to take steps which might ulti- 
mately lead to war, and for which they 
had to ask the concurrence and support of 
Parliament. While a communication to 
this effect was made to Parliament, mea- 
sures might have been taken for send- 
ing a British force to Schleswig; and, 
looking to the geographical position of 
Denmark, the great exertions which the 
Danes seem inclined to make in their de- 
fence, and the great support our naval 
power can give in a defensive war toa 
military force, I am convinced that such 
a force as this country ought to be able to 
send with great expedition and ease to 
Schleswig would have an important effect 
on the contest. Considering the enormous 
sums voted for the army and navy during 
the last ten years, I cannot but believe 
that we are now in a position to send, if 
it were necessary to make the exertion, 
such a force to Schleswig as would form a 
most valuable support to the Danish force. 
I am further convinced that if we had 
taken such a decided course as this, Aus- 
tria and Prussia would have hesitated be- 
fore they made an advance which would 
have involved an attack by them on the 
British army. Considering the state of 
Venice and of Hungary, and the condition 
of the Austrian finances, I cannot help 
thinking that Austria would have thought 
twice before attacking an English army in 
an intrenched position. I do not say that 
this is the course which ought to have 
been adopted, because we do not yet know 
enough of what has taken place to be able 
to form a clear judgment, whether the case 
is one which will call for our active inter- 
ference in the end. But I do say that if 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
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that a wrong has been done to Denmark 
which we cannot allow to remain unre- 
dressed, this more decided and earlier in- 
terposition would have been more likely 
to avert war than what we have done. 
As it is we have great reason for anxiety 
and for fearing that the Government in 
this matter has done, as I have already 
said, too much or too little. I must add 
that I feel greatly mortified to find that 
the remonstrances, which it appears from 
the statement of my noble Friend he 
has made to the German Powers, have 
had so little effect. I am sorry to say 
that I cannot but concur with the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) in 
believing that the inefficiency of our re- 
monstrances is to be ascribed to the position 
in which we unfortunately find ourselves 
placed. It is true, as the noble Earl op- 
posite has said, that we have, whether by 
our fault or misfortune, raised against 
ourselves all through the world a strong 
feeling of alienation if not of positive 
hostility; and I believe with the noble 
Earl opposite that this state of things is 
not entirely owing to our misfortune. 
With respect to America, I am happy en- 
tirely to acquit Her Majesty’s Government 
of any blame whatever. As far as I can 
judge, they have from the first fairly and 
firmly pursued the line of strict neutrality, 
which almost every person in this country 
thought was the right course for us to fol- 
low. But with respect to other countries I 
fear there is cause to justify a very different 
opinion. I cannot help thinking that our in- 
terference with respect to Poland last year 
was most ill-advised and most mischievous. 
I ventured last year to bring that subject 
under your Lordships’ consideration, and 
to impress on the Government the danger 
and inconvenience and evils of all kinds 
which must result from our meddling, if 
we were not prepared to say that we would 
interfere to a greater extent. I thought 
the reasons urged by the Foreign Secretary 
against engaging in war on behalf of Po- 
land perfectly sound, but if so, I was unable 
to see that any possible advantages would 
arise from making remonstrances to Russia 
with respect to Poland. The noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary said that he thought 
it fair to Poland at once to declare that we 
did not mean to go to war on account of 
that country. I think so, too, but I re- 
gret that the noble Earl neutralized the 
effect of that wise declaration by making 
remonstrances and pressing advice on Rus- 
sia—a course which could not fail to have 
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a bad effect, giving a certain amount of en- 
couragement to the Poles, who, on their 
hopes being disappointed, naturally turned 
their animosity against us. I think that 
the remonstrances which have been ad- 
dressed by Her Majesty’s Government have 
neither been calculated to conciliate the 
Powers to whom they have been directed, 
nor to benefit those for whose sake they 
were made. Then, again, with regard to 
France, the most serious case of all, I must 
say that I do feel that the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been calculated 
to cool the cordiality of the friendship of the 
French Government towards this country, 
My noble Friend, the Foreign Secretary, 
says that nobody disputes the propriety of 
his having withdrawn from Mexico when 
he heard that the operations there were to 
be much larger than had been originally 
contemplated. My Lords, that is perfectly 
true; but what I complain of is not that 
my noble Friend withdrew from those 
operations after they went a certain 
length, but that he ever went into them; 
because I think a very moderate amount of 
foresight might have shown him that, 
whatever might be the understanding as 
to the limits which should be put to our 
measures, when we got to Mexico it would 
very soon turn out either that our proceed- 
ings would be nugatory and expose us to 
ridicule, or that we must adopt measures 
far stronger and more decisive than those 
which had been originally resolved upon. 
Such proved to be the case. We wisely, 
as I think, withdrew; the French took the 
stronger measures, and seemed to think we 
had left them in the lurch. Then, as re- 
gards the proposed Congress, I concur both 
with Her Majesty’s Government and with 
the noble Earl opposite, in thinking that it 
could have led to no useful result, and 
that it would not, therefore, have been 
expedient to go into it; but I still hold 
that the mode in which it was rejected 
by this country was needlessly offensive 
to France. I think it impossible to read 
the noble Earl’s despatch without coming 
to that conclusion; and I think the pub- 





lication of that despatch—the departure 
from the old custom of this country with 
regard to its publication—was calculated 
to make it still more offensive than it 
otherwise would have been. Despatches 
of this kind used not formerly to be 
made public by our Government before 
they were laid on the tables of both 
Houses of Parliament. It was invariably 
the practice, except in some rare cases 
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in which early publicity was of im- 
portance—the practice of this Govern- 
ment as distinguished from that of other 
Governments—not to publish important 
* State papers of this kind till they had 
been laid before Parliament. I think 
that was a useful and advantageous 
practice. When a person engaged in a 
contest writes a smart letter, it sometimes 
happens that he is very proud of it and 
is anxious to at once fire it off in the news- 
papers; but we can understand how much 
that is calculated toembitter feelings on both 
sides, and how little to tend to concilia- 
tion. On the other hand, if the letter had 
been kept back in this case—and I know of 
no reason for haste in publishing it—till 
the correspondence had been brought to a 
close, and had been laid formally, by order 
of the Queen, before both Houses, the des- 
patch might have had a very different 
effect on those to whom it was addressed 
than it had when read for the first time 
in the columns of a newspaper. Itis a 
matter of very serious importance that 
our relations with foreign countries should 
be conducted in such a conciliatory manner 
as that we may maintain the interests and 
honour of the country, and still avoid, as 
far as possible, giving offence to the sen- 
sitive feelings of other nations. I do not 
think that is the spirit in which matters 
have been conducted by my noble Friend ; 
and with the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Derby), I cannot help attributing to that 
circumstance, in no small degree, the un- 
fortunate position of isolation in which 
this country is placed. 

There is another topic to which I must 
call your Lordships’ attention for a mo- 
ment. When we can scarcely in any part 
of the world find cordial friendship and 
support, and when, at the same time, the 
whole of Europe is in so excited and 
threatening a state that no man can say 
when a European war may not break out, 
it is to be regretted that very heavy de- 
mands upon our resources are likely to be 
made upon us from the other side of the 
globe. Her Majesty’s Government have 
called your attention to the war going on 
in New Zealand. 


now be impossible to put a stop to this | 
war, which will probably end in the entire | 
‘ destruction of the Maori race ; but I think | 
it greatly to be deplored that our policy | 
should have been such as to produce a | 
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would have become loyal and valuable 
subjects of the Crown. I fear too that 
our operations in New Zealand will occa- 
sion not only great bloodshed but great 
expense, if the accounts which I have 
seen be true, as to the amount of force 
and of supplies that it has been necessary 
to send there. The newspapers tell us that 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
obliged even to send compressed hay for 
the use of the artillery horses. The cost 
of such operations must have been. enor- 
mous, and is the more mortifying because, 
among the causes which have led to it 
perhaps not the least powerful was our 
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“declining to keep a proper garrison in the 


Colony, in consequence of a dispute about 
some £20,000 or £30,000. 

Her Majesty’s Government also inform 
us that there have been military operations 
in Japan ; and here I have a right to com- 
plain of the terms in which the Queen’s 
Speech has been drawn up. The usual 
practice in dealing with matters of this 
kind, on which there are notorious differ- 
ences of opinion, is to frame the Royal 
Speech in such terms as to involve the ex- 
pression of no opinion contrary to that en- 
tertained by any of the Members of either 
House of Parliament; but that rule has 
not been adopted in the case of Japan, for 
while we are told that papers are to be laid 
before us, the Speech expresses a decided 
opinion that the Japanese had been to 
blame. Now, when the proper time comes 
I am prepared to give reasons why we 
should look with horror on the burning of 
the peaceful town of Kagosima by an Eng- 
lish fleet. We have seen denunciations of 
the Federals for having attempted to burn 
Charleston before giving notice to the 
peaceful and unarmed inhabitants to with- 
draw. I think there was much justice 
in those denunciations ; but the proceed- 
ings at Charleston were absolutely mer- 
ciful as compared with those at Kagosima, 
where measures were taken which ended 
in the burning of an enormous town in- 
habited by a great population wholly 
innocent of and unconcerned in the affair 
which caused us to inflict on them the 
But we 
have to lament not merely this great 
catastrophe, but that it has arisen out of a 
policy which we are still pursuing, and 
which, if we persevere in it, can hardly fail 
to produce fresh calamities. Do not sup- 


state of things that may leave us no alter- | pose because the war had ceased for the 
native but to destroy a noble race of sav- | moment that we can depend upon its being 


ages, who, under a more judicious policy, | over. 
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Daimio has been brought to ‘‘an agree- 
ment for compliance.” That is rather re- 
markable English; but I must give Her 
Majesty’s Government credit for it, be- 
cause it conveys exactly what we have 
got. We have not procured compliance, 
but only ‘‘an agreement for compliance ;” 
and whether we shall ever get more, whe- 
ther the terms which we have exacted are 
ever really fulfilled, will depend upon whe- 
ther the Japanese Prince thinks he may 
venture to break them; but be this as it 
may, I am convinced that unless we change 
our policy a most costly and bloody war 
between this country and Japan will sooner 
or later again commence, in which we 
shall be called upon to inflict great suffer- 
ing on many innocent people, and shall 
ourselves incur enormous expenses, with 
the loss of the lives of many of our soldiers 
and sailors. With regard to China, asa 
noble Earl has already remarked, it is en- 
tirely owing to the Chinese Government 
having had a little more foresight than 
ourselves, that we have not been involved 
in difficulties and responsibilities in China 
to which there would have been no end. 
I wish your Lordships and the country to 
consider whether it is wise that, in the 
present threatening state of affairs through- 
out Europe, we should involve ourselves 
in so many difficulties in different parts of 
the world, all more or less creating de- 
mands upon our military, our naval, and 
our pecuniary resources. I know what 
I may be told. It may be said, “ This is 


not our fault; we could not help it; it/ 


was the fault of the savages in New Zea- 
land, and of the Japanese that we became 
involved in war there; it is the fault of 
the Chinese that the coast of China is in a 
state of anarchy and confusion, and that 
we are half at war and half at peace 
there.” This may be said; but do not let 
us so deceive ourselves. It is true that 
these barbarous or semi-barbarous people 
have acted as such people always do act. 
Their conduct has been precisely what any 
man of ordinary foresight and experience 
would have predicted. But we have vo- 
luntarily placed ourselves in such a situa- 
tion as provoked them to conduct which 
we could not tolerate, and then came 
these unhappy little wars, with the blood- 
shed and the expenditure which attended 
them. I aay that all this has taken 
place because no foresight has been exer- 
cised in these matters. The Government 
were told beforehand that they were pur- 
suing a course which would lead precisely 
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to what has followed; but, in spite of 
warning, they have taken up a position in 
which they have found themselves dragged 
on from one thing to another, until results 
have ensued which we all deplore. So it 
will be in the future, unless, instead of 
merely contenting yourselves with consi- 
dering the next move to be taken, you 
will have the forecast to consider de- 
liberately the objects which you really 
propose to yourselves, and then take such 
a course as will prevent you from being 
further entangled. I do trust that the 
people of England will learn that, if they 
look for a reduction of our enormous naval 
and military expenditure and for a dimi- 
nution of our public burdens, they must 
take care that in dealing with these distant 
countries our Government acts with greater 
foresight and upon a policy which has been 
more carefully considered. I have thought 
it necessary to make these observations ; 
though I shall move no Amendment, be- 
cause I know that your Lordships are 
always averse to such a Motion on the 
first day of the Session, I cannot, for one, 
concur ip the terms of the Address, so 
far as it relates to Japan. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I do 
not intend to prolong a debate, the tone of 
which, on the whole, has been satisfactory 
to the Government. I say it has been 
satisfactory to them, because, although 
some difference of opinion has been ex- 
pressed, and some personal attacks have 
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| been made upon my noble Friend (Earl 


Russell), as far as I could gather from the 
able and the something more than promis- 
ing speech of the noble Marquess who moved 
the Address (the Marquess of Sligo) and 
from other quarters, there was a general 
approval of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I wish to say a few words 
with reference to what has fallen from my 
noble Friend (Earl Grey), who, enjoining 
upon us a policy of firmness and strength 
mixed with conciliation, finds fault with 
every act of the Government, and can see 
nothing to approve in anything they have 
done. Now, there were one or two prin- 
ciples which the noble Earl laid down to 
which I cannot give my assent. My noble 
Friend always expresses an intense love of 
peace, and this is a feeling in him which I 
have always admired, though I think my © 
noble Friend has sometimes carried it to 
injudicious lengths, even when we have 
been engaged in a war with a very power- 
ful enemy—but I do protest against the 
doctrine that because we happea to have 
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large armaments we are therefore bound 
to redress every injustice that takes place, 
without regard to our own interest or to 
treaty obligations. [Earl Grey expressed 
dissent.] Well, I must say that I think 
the whole tenour of the noble Earl’s ob- 
servations tended to prove that my inter- 
pretation of the doctrine which he laid 
down was correct. In Japan and in New 
Zealand I believe that hostilities were ab- 
solutely necessary for the protection of our 
commerce and of the lives and property of 
our fellow-subjects; and there the noble 
Earl strongly censures us for the course we 
have taken. Butas to the disputes now 
going on between Denmark and Germany 
he says, that if my noble Friend gave a 
correct account of the conduct of Germany 
towards Denmark we ought to have as- 
sembled Parliament before Christmas, to 
have held strong language, and told Par- 
liament what we meant to do. Now, one 
principle was laid down by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) with which I 
entirely agree, though I dispute the justice 
of its application. I believe there is no 
line of conduct which a great and powerful 
nation like our own should more carefully 
avoid than that, in a given contingency, 
of making threats which it is not prepared 
to carry out. If we had threatened Ger- 
many in December, three months must have 
elapsed before we could have been of the 
slightest use to Denmark. From the geo- 
graphical position of Denmark this must 
have been the case. Would it have been 
prudent, then, for this country to have 
pledged itself to a given course which could 
only be carried out at a distant period, 
without knowing what might at the time 
be the state of things between the bel- 
ligerents, and without the slightest know- 
ledge of the disposition of the great Powers 
of Europe respecting a war which, even if 
found necessary, must lead to the most 
fatal complications? I say that we ought 
not, then, to have used threats. On the 
other hand, I deny the justice of the prin- 
ciple that we are not to give advice unless 
we are prepared afterwards to support our 
advice by the ultima ratio of war. For 
my part, I think what has been laid down 
by my noble Friend (Earl Russell) is the 
just line that we ought to follow—namely, 
to hold out no hope whatever which we 
cannot fulfil, and at the same time to avoid 
using any language which may encourage 
those from whom we differ to believe that 
they can go on in a course of aggression 
and injustice with perfect impunity. We 
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did give the advice which we believed to 
be most in the interest of the parties them- 
selves, but we reserved to ourselves full 
liberty of action and full power to do ex- 
actly that which the circumstances of the 
case might thereafter demand. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) complains 
of the want of courtesy shown by Her 
Majesty’s Government towards the Em- 
peror of the French. Now, I think that 
want of courtesy towards the Emperor of 
the French, who has always shown the 
most kindly feelings towards this country, 
would not only be much to be deprecated 
in itself, but would be, besides, an act of 
great impolicy. But I have read more 
than once the two despatches written by 
my noble Friend (Earl Russell) in answer 
to the invitation to take part in the Con- 
gress, and I confess it may have been very 
stupid in me, or perhaps I am less con- 
ciliatory than my noble Friend, that I 
cannot see in those despatches anything 
that can with reason be objected to as 
unconciliatory and discourteous. My noble 
Friend opposite (Earl Grey) justly says 
that it is to be regretted that the answer 
of the English Government on the subject 
of the Congress was published in the 
English newspapers before it was received 
by the Emperor of the French, and my no- 
ble Friend near me (Earl Russell) omitted 
to explain how that occurred. The House 
must remember that these communications 
were not of a private or confidential 
character, and that no previous communi- 
cation whatever had taken place between 
the French and English Governments on 
the subject of a Congress. The publica- 
tion of the circular addressed to the Courts 
of Europe had already made it a public 
transaction. At the same time, it would 
never have entered into my noble Friend’s 
mind to be guilty of such discourtesy as 
to publish a letter before it could be 
received. But my noble Friend, consider- 
ing that the French papers had stated that 
England had consented to enter into the 
Congress, and that other nations were most 
anxious to learn what the decision of this 
country was, felt it to be desirable that 
that decision should be known at the 
earliest possible moment. What happened 
was this: —My noble Friend (Earl Russell) 
sent this despatch to Paris. 

Eart RUSSELL: It was sent on a 
Wednesday. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Owing to some 
misunderstanding between Lord Cowley 
and M. Drouyn de Lhuys as to the time 
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of presentation two days elapsed before 
that presentation took place, and in this 
interval the despatch was printed here. 
No want of courtesy was intended. But 
as the French papers were stating at the 
time that the other Powers were most 
anxious to know our decision, it was desir- 
able that the despatch should be published 
at as early a period as possible. As I said, 
there was no intentional discourtesy, and 
my noble Friend took the earliest opportu- 
nity of explaining the matter, and of mak- 
ing some apology to the French Govern- 
ment for an act which was purely unin- 
tentional. My Lords, I will not go into 
the questions raised by my noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) with regard to Japan and 
New Zealand, especially as we shall have 
another opportunity of discussing these 
matters. But, whenever the discussion 
takes place, I think that my noble Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will be 
able to show successfully that what has 
taken place there was perfectly inevitable. 
In any case I hope it will be understood 
that the Government take upon themselves 
the full responsibility of the affairs now 
in hand; and what they request from the 
House is, if the House has not confidence 
in them, to say so and dismiss them; not 
to bind their hands, but to leave them to 
act with perfect freedom as regards the 
future. 

Eart GREY explained that the noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) had misunderstood 
him upon one point of so much importance, 
that it was necessary he should set himself 
right. He had never asserted that this 
country was bound to undertake the re- 
dress of all wrongs, and resist by arms 
every act of injustice any nation may com- 
mit. But, on the other hand, he had de- 
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nied that we ought to remain indifferent | 
to whatever aggressions other Powers may | of the clock. 


be guilty of against their weaker neigh- 
bours, merely because our own interests | 
may not be directly affected. And with | 
respect to this case of Denmark, without 
pretending to decide whether it was or 
was not one in which we were called upon 
to take part, what he had endeavoured to 
impress upon the House and upon the 
Government was this, that if we were 
ultimately to interfere actively in the 
dispute between Denmark and Germany, 
the sooner we declared that intention the 
better. If that intention was at once 
made known, it was likely that the 
necessity for our interference would never 
arise ; whereas if we vacillated and tem- 
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porised we might drift into war from the 
force of circumstances, and our interference 
would do little good. It often happened, 
he believed, when we hesitated to come to 
a decision, that by keeping our intentions 
too long in the dark we led other Powers 
into pledging themselves to an extent 
which otherwise they would not have 
done. 


Address agreed to; and Ordered to be 
presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES. 
The Lord Repgspate appointed, Nemine 
Dissentiente, to take the Chair in all Com- 
mittees of this House for this Session. 


CommitrEe For Priviteces—A ppointed. 

Sus-CoMMITTEE FOR THE JOURNAIS— 
Appointed. 

AppraL Commirree—Appointed. 


STANDING ORDERS. 

Resolved, That Samuel Smith, Esquire, 
and Charles Frere, Esquire, be appointed 
Examiners for this Session. 

House adjourned at half-past Nine o'clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


eens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 4, 1864. 


The House met at a quarter before Two 


Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 


The House went; — and having re- 
turned ; 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had issued Warrants for Wew 
Writs, for Montgomery Borough, v. John 
Samuel Willes Johnson, esq., deceased ; 
for Ludlow, v. Beriah Botfield, esq., de- 
ceased ; for Coventry, v. Right hon. Ed- 
ward Ellice, deceased ; for Tamworth, v. 
Viscount Raynham, now Marquis Town- 
shend ; for Plymouth, ». Robert Porrett 
Collier, esq., Solicitor General; for Rich- 
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mond, ». Sir Roundell Palmer, Attorney 
General ; for Reading, v. Gillery Pigott, 
esq., one of the Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer; for Barnstaple, ». George 
Potts, esq., deceased; for Worcester 
County (Western Division) v. Viscount 
Elmley, now Earl Beauchamp; for New 
Windsor, v. George William Hope, esq., 
deceased ; for Oxford City, ». James Haugh- 
ton Langston, esq., deceased; for And- 
over, v. William Cubitt, esq., deceased ; 
Buckingham County, v. Hon. William 
George Cavendish, now Baron Chesham. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


For Worcester County (Western Divi- 
sion), Hon. Frederick Lygon ; for Bucking- 
ham County, Robert Bateson Harvey, 
_ esq.; for Andover, William Henry Hum- 
phery, esq.; for Tamworth, John Peel, 
esq.; for Barnstaple, Thomas Lloyd, esq. ; 
for Pontefract, Samuel Waterhouse, esq. ; 
for Reading, George John Shaw Lefevre, 
esq.; for New Windsor, Colonel Richard 
Henry Richard Howard Vyse; for Oxford 
City, Charles Neate, esq.; for Ludlow, 
Sir William Augustus Fraser, bart. ; for 
Montgomery Borough, Hon. Charles 
Richard Douglas Hanbury Tracy; for 
Clare County, Sir. Colman Michael O’Lo- 
ghlen, bart. 


PRIVILEGES, 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 


Bill “ for the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read 1°. 


NEW WRITS. 


For Durham City, v. Sir William Ather- 
ton, deceased; for Tewkesbury, the Hon. 
Frederick Lygon, Manor of Hempholme ; 
for Winchester, Sir James Buller East, 
baronet, Chiltern Hundreds. 


THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported, That the 
House had been at the House of Peers 
at the desire of the Lords Commissioners 
appointed under the Great Seal for open- 
ing and holding this present Parliament ; 
and that the Lord High Chancellor, being 
one of the said Commissioners, made a 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament, of 
which Mr. Speaker said he had, for greater 
accuracy, obtained a copy; which he read 
to the House. 
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Commissioners’ Speech. 74 
ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR: Sir, 
in rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to Her Majesty in answer to 
the Gracious Speech we have this day 
heard, I must beg the House to grant me 
that indulgence which it has never refused 
to any Member who has been placed in the 
position I have now the honour to fill. 

Sir, this is the third successive Session on 
which Her Majesty has alluded to events 
personally connected with the Royal 
family. Three years ago it was to an- 
nounce the death of the. great and good 
Prince Consort—a bereavement from 
which Her Majesty has not yet re- 
covered, and from which I fear She 
never will entirely recover; although I 
trust that the sympathy which has been 
so generally extended to Her by this 
House and the country, will be of some 
avail as proving how entirely Her Majesty 
possesses the love and devotion of Her 
people. Last year Her Majesty was pleased 
to inform the House that She had given 
Her consent to the contemplated marriage 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales; and on the present occasion we 
have to congratulate Her Majesty on the 
birth of a Prince, who, it is to be hoped 
will, though at some far distant day, be 
called upon to reign over this great coun- 
try. The Princess of Wales has been but 
a short year among us, but in that time 
we have learned to love and honour her— 
every day has increased the love and re- 
spect which greeted her on her first arrival ; 
and I have no doubt that the sympathy 
which has been shown for her native coun- 
try, now plunged into the horrors of an 
almost civil war, will show her that the 
country loves and respects her, and that 
she has not cast her lot in an inhospit- 
able land. 

Sir, the first paragraph in Her Majesty’s 
Speech towhich I shall call particular atten- 
tion, deals with the complicated question of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and I must beg the 
House to bear with me a few moments 
while I allude to that complicated subject. 
Her Majesty is pleased toinform Parliament 
that ‘‘ the state of affairs on the Continent 
of Europe has been the cause of great 
anxiety to Her,” and that the stipulations 
of a certain treaty has been brought into 
immediate application by the death of the 
late King of Denmark. It is a sad thing 
that the Government of Denmark did not 
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learn from the difficulties of 1848 to deal 
with the people in Schleswig and Holstein 
in a more satisfactory manner. If they 
had only learnt wisdom by that civil war, 
we should have been saved from the difficul- 
ties which are now hanging over both this 
country and Europe. When we look at 
the state of the Danish Kingdom— Den- 
mark proper—Schleswig, and Holstein in 
the year 1857, we shall find that with one 
exception it was almost identical with the 
state of that country in 1847, just before 
the last war, and that that one exception 
was the appeal to the German Federation. 
The late King of Denmark was most un- 
fortunately situated with regard to his 
Ministry, and I may say that the present 
King is in the same difficulty. If, when 
he came to the throne, instead of yielding 
to his Ministers, His Majesty had yielded 
to his own common sense, he would have 
revoked the Constitution which at this 
moment he has called the Rigsraad to- 
gether to revoke. But can the Rigsraad, 
illegally constituted as it is, abolish that 
Constitution? And, after the commence- 
ment of war and the shedding of blood, 
will it at this moment be more disposed to 
do so than it would have been if the matter 
had been settled by diplomacy? I think 
not. The conduct of the Austrians and 
Prussians in this difficulty had been bully- 
ing and most aggressive. Had they only 
one month ago yielded to the expostula- 
tions both of Denmark and of this country, 
we should have been spared the difficulties 
which have now arisen. Their excessively 
aggressive spirit, and the dangerous prece- 
dent which they have set of seizing terri- 
tory as “a material guarantee,” have been 
the cause of these difficulties, and I trust 
that before it is too late they will be in- 
duced to see how false is the step which 
they have taken. There is, however, no 
prospect of their doing so, and nobody, 
therefore, can dare to foretell what would 
be the end of the war which they have so 
unjustly begun. We must hope that the 
representations which Her Majesty has 
made and is still making with a view to 
the maintenance of peace will have the 
desired effect; but whether we assume a 
passive or an active attitude, we must pre- 
serve the balance of power and maintain 
the conduct which England has always 
pursued in similar cases. There is nothing 
more noble in the conduct of England than 
her strict observance of international duties 
and international engagements; and it is 
not too much to say that if the other great 
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Powers of Europe had imitated her ex- 
ample in that respect, the troubles which 
are now impending over us would have 
been avoided. Sir, the next paragraph in 
the Royal Speech alludes also, I am sorry 
to say, to war. It alludes to Japan, a 
country of which but little is known even 
at the present day. The murders and in- 
sults which we have to regret in that 
country may, I trust, be attributed to ig- 
norance of the good intentions of the Bri- 
tish Government and of the power of Eng- 
land. I hope, however, that by this time 
we are at thorough peace with that coun- 
try, that our usual commercial intercourse 
with it will soon be resumed, and that the 
Daimio of Satsuma, who was the cause of the 
late misfortune at Kagosima, will see that 
England is always ready and willing to 
avenge such murderous atrocities as those 
recently committed in Japan, when inflicted 
even upon the humblest of her people. A 
great deal of feeling has been manifested 
against Her Majesty’s Government on ac- 
count of the unfortunate burning of Kagosi- 
ma. But nobody who had seen a Japanese 
city, and has become acquainted with 
the combination of wood and brown paper 
which constitutes a Japanese house, can 
doubt that two or three shells dropping 
into the town will immediately cause 
the conflagration of the whole piace. It 
is impossible that orders should have been 
given to burn an inoffensive town, and I 
have no doubt that it will be found that 
the destruction of Kagosima was entirely 
attributable to accident. 

Sir, Her Majesty next alludes to the 
insurrection which broke out last year in 
New Zealand, which we all hope will 
before long be successfully quelled. The 
prosperity of the Colony continues un- 
impaired. The insurrection, being con- 
fined to the northern part of the island, 
interferes in no respect with the southern 
portions, where are our richest settle- 
ments, and of these the prosperity is as 
great as ever. As I have said of the 
Japanese, so I will say of the natives of 
New Zealand, that I hope they will soon 
learn to know our power, to learn that our 
intentions are just and honourable, and 
that we cannot be insulted with impunity. 

Her Majesty next informs the House of 
the treaty which has been concluded with 
the great Powers of Europe with reference 
to the Ionian Islands. I think that the 
House may well congratulate Her Majesty’s 
Government upon having got rid of that 
dependency, and I trust that the Ionians 
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may never have occasion to regret the day 
when they ceased to be under the protecto- 
rate of England. Corfu and the other islands 
will long bear marks of our influence, and, 
thanks to measures adopted by our Lord 
High Commissioners, their representatives 
will carry into the Greek Parliament some 
reflection of our Government. 

It must be gratifying to the House to 
learn from Her Majesty that the condition 
of the country is, upon the whole, satis- 
factory—that I think is undoubtedly the 
case—and that owing to the wise measures 
which have passed in the last few years, 
notwithstanding many reductions of taxa- 
tion, the revenu has in no degree suffered, 
but that at the end of the financial year 
there will be a large surplus. “The dis- 
tress in the manufacturing districts has 
been in some degree lessened,” are the 
words of the Royal Speech. I had hoped to 
have heard that it was “‘ greatly lessened,” 
for I believe that since this time last year, 
when the distress was enormous, a great 
diminution has taken place, and that the 
amount of suffering now existing is not 
by apy means so great as it was at that 
time. The introduction of cotton from 
various parts of the world has proved most 
beneficial to Lancashire, and will, I trust, 
make us thoroughly independent of the 
United States of America; although it is, 
of course, to be regretted that this year 
we are unable to draw our supplies from 
that country. 

The House must, I think, heartily re- 
echo the prayer with which Her Majesty’s 
Speech concludes; and, in the same spirit, 
I beg now to move that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty in 
answer to Her most gracious Speech. The 
noble Lord then moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the most gra- 
cious Speech delivered by Her Command to both 
Houses of Parliament : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we heartily join 
in the expression of gratitude to Almighty God 
on account of the Princess of Wales having given 
birth to a son, and to offer to Her Majesty our 
cordial congratulations upon an event in which 
we, in common with all Her Majesty’s faithful 
People, take the deepest interest, and which we 
hail with feelings of devoted loyalty and attach- 
ment to Her Majesty’s person and family : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we fully partici- 
pate in the anxiety caused to Her Majesty by the 
state of affairs on the Continent of Europe : 
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“ Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that the death of the late King of Denmark 
brought into immediate application the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of May, 1852, concluded by 
Her Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of the French, the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, the King of Sweden, and the 
King of Denmark, and afterwards acceded to by 
the King of Hanover, the King of Saxony, the 
King of Wurtemberg, the King of the Belgians 
the King of the Netherlands, the Queen of Spain, 
the King of Portugal, and the King of Italy ; 
which Treaty declared that it is conducive to the 
preservation of the balance of power and of the 
peace of .Europe that the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy should be maintained, and that the se 
veral territories which have hitherto been under 
the sway of the King of Denmark should continue 
so to remain; and for this purpose settled that, 
upon the death of the late King and of his uncle 
Prince Frederick without issue, His present Ma- 
jesty King Christian the Ninth should be acknow- 
ledged as succeeding to all the dominions then 
united under the sceptre of His Majesty the King 
of Denmark : 


“Tiumbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that, actuated by the same desire to preserve 
the peace of Europe, which was one of the de- 
clared objects of all the Powers who were parties 
to that Treaty, She has been unremitting in Her 
endeavours to bring about a peaceful settlement 
of the differences which, on this matter, have arisen 
between Germany and Denmark, and to ward off 
the dangers which might follow from a beginning 
of warfare in the North of Europe ; and humbly 
to express the satisfaction with which we learn 
that Her Majesty will continue her efforts in the 
interest of Peace : 


“To convey our thanks to Her Majesty for in- 
forming us that, in consequence of the barbarous 
murders and cruel assaults committed in Japan 
upon Her Majesty’s subjects, Her Majesty con- 
sidered it necessary that demands should be made 
upon the Japanese Government, and upon the 
Daimio by whose retainers some of those outrages 
were committed; that, the Government of the 
Tycoon having complied with the demands, and 
full satisfaction having been made, the friendly 
relations between the two Governments have con- 
tinued unbroken ; but that, the Daimio Prince of 
Satzuma having refused to comply with the de- 
mands which were made upon him, and which 
your Majesty considers to have been just and mo- 
derate, his refusal renders measures of coercion 
necessary : 

“ Humbly to express to Her Majesty that we 
share in Her regret, that while those measures 
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have brought this Daimio to an agreement for 
compliance they led incidentally to the destruc- 
tion of a considerable portion of the town of 
Kagosima ; and to thank Her Majesty for com- 
manding that Papers on this subject shall be laid 
before us : 


«‘THumbly to express to Her Majesty our grati- 
fication at learning that there is reason to hope 
that the Insurrection which broke out last year 
among some portion of the native inhabitants of 
New Zealand, and which still unfortunately con- 
tinues, will, before long, be put down : 


**To thank Her Majesty for informing us that 
She has concluded a Treaty with the Emperor of 
Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, by which 
Her Majesty consents to give up the Protectorate 
of the Ionian Islands, and also agrees to the an- 
nexation of those Islands to the Kingdom of 
Greece, and for directing that this Treaty shall 
be laid before us : 

“Humbly to thank Her Majesty for informing 
us that She is also negotiating a Treaty with the 
King of the Hellenes for regulating the arrange- 
ments connected with the union of the Jonian 
Islands with the Kingdom of Greece : 


“To thank Her Majesty for having directed 
the Estimates for the ensuing year to be laid be- 
fore us, and for having caused them to be framed 
with a due regard to economy, and to the effi- 
ciency of the Public Service : 


“To assure Her Majesty that we learn with 
gratification that the condition of the Country is, 
on the whole, satisfactory ; that the Revenue has 
fully realised its expected amount; that the 
Commerce of the United Kingdon is increasing ; 
and that, while the distress in the manufacturing 
districts has been in some degree lessened, there 
is reason to look forward to an increased supply 
of cotton from various countries which have 
hitherto but scantily furnished our manufacturers 
with this material for their industry : 


“ To thank Her Majesty for having commanded 
to be laid before us a Copy of the Commission 
which Her Majesty has directed shall be issued 
for the purpose of revising the various forms of 
Subscription and Declaration required by the 
Clergy of the Established Church : 


“ Humbly to assure Her Majesty that we will 
give our earnest attention to the measures of 
public usefulness which may be submitted for our 
consideration ; and that, in common with Her 
Majesty, we trust that the blessing of Almighty 
God may attend our deliberations and prosper our 
councils for the advancement of the welfare and 
happiness of Her loyal and faithful People. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, In rising to se- 
cond the Address to Her Majesty so ably 
moved by the noble Lord beside me, I also 
must ask the indulgence of the House, and 
the occasion is one which makes such a re- 
quest less than ever a formal phrase; for 
the importance of the circumstances 
attendant upon the opening of this Ses- 
sion and of the questions which must 
arise, impose upon me a_ responsibility 
which nothing but the compliment paid to 
the great city I represent by the selection 
of me for this duty could have induced me 
to accept. On the other hand, I will not 
detain the House long, for the House must 
be impatient to get through the-more formal 
part of the business, and to hear the opi- 
nions of those great leaders of Parliament 
upon whom, at the present moment, when 
everything seems doubtful and uncertain, 
the attention not only of this House but 
of Europe is fixed. In endeavouring to 
express our general and cordial concurrence 
in the congratulations conveyed by the 
Address to Her Majesty upon the birth of 
a son to the Prince of Wales, I need ask 
for no indulgence. The sympathy which 
the event has elicited from the people gives 
a further proof of the close connection ex- 
isting in this country between loyalty to 
the Throne and the affection—amounting 
almost to family feeling—for our Queen 
and her children. The domestic happiness 
of the Royal family is a matter of such 
deep national interest, that every occurrence 
which seems likely to insure its perma- 
nence is certain to be welcomed by the 
people, to whom the Throne, always sa- 
ered as an institution, becomes an object 
of personal love when endeared by the 
virtues of its occupant. In passing from 
this bright topic, on which England is 
unanimous, I come at once toa question con- 
fessedly involved in the greatest difficulty 
—that of Schleswig and Holstein. What- 
ever may be the differences of opinion that 
exist, I trust a solution may ultimately be 
arrived at with that practical harmony 
which has been, and I trust may long be, 
a source of England’s strength and security. 
There can be but one opinion as to the ob- 
ject of the policy which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are pursuing with regard to the 
Schleswig and Holstein question; that endis 
peace. Her Majesty declares, in the Speech 
from the Throne, that the object of the 
Treaty of 1852 was to secure the peace of 
Europe, and that she had been unremitting 
in her efforts with that end in view. But 
unanimous as we may be with regard to 
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the end in view, there may still be differ- 
ences of opinion in the nation as to the 
means by which that end can best be se- 
cured. That does not seem to me neces- 
sarily a warlike policy, which contemplates 
the possibility of strong measures for the 
coercion of disturbers of the peace ; or that 
necessarily a peaceful policy, which, by 
laying down beforehand the doctrine of 
absolute non-intervention, almost holds out 
a temptation to aggression. The House 
will doubtless rejoice with me that the 
Speech from the Throne, although breath- 
ing an ardent aspiration for peace, does not 
by any premature declaration surrender the 
country’s choice as to the course it may 
ultimately be our interest or our duty to 
pursue. At the present moment, as on 
the eve of all continental struggles, the 
idea uppermost in every mind is, whe- 
ther England is likely to be drawn into 
the struggle. The country is divided 
between the modern policy of non-inter- 
vention and its traditional pride of infiu- 
ence, and regard for international obliga- 
tions ; it appears to debate, with some 
uneasiness, into which scale on this parti- 
cuiar question it ought to throw its 
weight; and I believe it has not yet 
made up its mind that the doctrine 
of non-intervention can be of univer- 
sal and absolute application, if it means 
that the Government should stand aloof 
whatever principles are at stake, what- 
ever interests may be involved, or what- 
ever the issues impending. The country 
cannot comprehend how, while the bar- 
riers separating different nations are being 
thrown down every day by increasing 
intercourse, by the surrender of ancient 
prejudices, by treaties of commerce, and 
by the inculeation of the principle of uni- 
versal benevolence, the first utterance of 
England on the approach of a European 
danger should be to proclaim an utterly 
selfish and isolated policy, repudiating not 
only her international obligations, but also, 
I may say, her international interests. It 
seems to me as impossible, as it would be 
inconsistent and impolitic for England in 
the face of Europe, to lay down a rule of 
absolute non-intervention. Those profess- 
ing to desire peace at any price, seem 
often unwilling. to pay the heavy price 
which might be asked for it—and that 
is war itself. But the responsible Govern- 
ment of a great country can not adopt 
such a course as to say, ‘‘ Whatever hap- 
pens it is impossible for us to have recourse 
to any measures stronger than diplomatic 
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remonstrance.” A confusion seems to exist 
in the minds of many as to the nature of 
the wars waged in these days. It has 
been declared that all wars spring from 
kings and aristocracies; in the present 
day the struggles entered upon appear 
rather to have their origin, not in the 
hearts of kings, but in the aspirations and 
interests of the peoples. In Italy, in Po- 
land, and in America, the war surely had 
a popular character, and the cause now 
setting in motion the Germans, whose 
excitement lay smouldering so long, is 
entirely of a national and popular kind. 
It is not the kings who wage war for their 
own aggrandisement, but the nations who 
fight for their own interests, or for ideas 
which are rooted in the popular mind. 
If the war were reduced to a question 
between the Houses of Glucksburg and 
Augustenburg, one might well subscribe 
to the strong declaration which has been 
made, that it would be criminal for any 
Government in England to go to war 
merely to support a foreign throne. But 
any one who has studied the question 
must see that this is not so. The treaty 
signed by so many European Powers in 
1852 declared that it was made for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe, and 
that the maintenance of the integrity of 
Denmark was essential to that object. I 
will not intrude upon the House my per- 
sonal opinion as to what our engagements, 
our interests, or our honour now call upon 
us to do, but I think it for the interest 
of the country that a protest should be 
made against the assumption that the 
Schleswig-Holstein difficulty is one in 
which under no circumstances whatever 
will this country involve itself in hos- 
tilities. It is universally believed on 
the Continent that nothing would induce 
England to go to war. And yet Eng- 
land is believed to’ have interests at 
stake. The Germans believe that one 
of the chief reasons for our support of 
Denmark is that we are afraid the harbour 
of Kiel should fall into German hands, and 
that thus our commercial prosperity would 
be imperilled; and they attribute other deep 
designs to us of which the Government is 
entirely innocent. Be this, however, as 
it may, the one dominant conviction abroad 
is that nothing will tempt our Government 
to war. And, indeed, the House may feel 


full confidence that the Government of 
this country will not depart from the sys- 
tem of non-intervention as far as it is 
The Government 


possible to abide by it. 
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has given too many pledges already that, 
in cases of dispute between Governments 
and people, it is not to be tempted from 
its policy of non-intervention, even when 
subjected to very strong pressure. The 
neutrality which we have observed to- 
wards the belligerents in America was a 
good proof of this, and it may be confi- 
dently believed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not be tempted rashly to 
interfere in the Danish quarrel, but will 
abide by the principle of non-intervention 
as long as the honour, the dignity, and 
the interests of the country admit. And 
while on this point I will only say that 
I earnestly hope that the steps taken 
by Austria and Prussia are really meant, 
as they are said to be, as pledges for the 
maintenance of the Treaty of 1852, and 
that the battles which are now being fought, 
and the lives that are being sacrificed 
in the friendly occupation of the Danish 
territory, will not be turned into a dis- 
honourable argument, pleading that the 
war tears up that very treaty which the 
war is made to uphold. Sir, passing 
now to the subject of our internal condi- 
tion, we may well be thankful that Her 
Majesty is able to say that the condition 
of the country is, upon the whole, satis- 
factory. It is a subject for deep gratitude. 
It should be remembered that our pros- 
perity has been increased in a time of 
great commercial and industrial depres- 
sion. But a few years ago it was be- 
lieved that the whole prosperity of Eng- 
land depended on her cotton manufac- 
tures ; and when at length the crisis came 
which some had foreseen, but none had 
forestalled, the enemies of England pre- 
dicted that the bubble of her prosperity 
would burst; and even her friends be- 
lieved that thouga ultimately she was sure 
to recover, she would have to go through 
a long period of commercial depression, 
starvation and discontent. But instead 
of depression, our commerce has received 
a magnificent development; the appre- 
hended starvation has been mitigated first 
by asplendid example of national liberality, 
and then the energy and elasticity of our 
enterprise which replaced America by 
India; and as for insurrection, the only 
ery that has been heard from Manches- 
ter is that the Government should not 
attempt to depart from its neutrality to- 
wards America, and that it should not be 
tempted to let ships be launched the 
object of which was to break the blockade 
which had brought famine to their doors. 
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I think that the country has good ground 
to be proud of the buoyancy of English 
capital, with the enterprise of her manu- 
facturers, and, above all, with the endur- 
ance and self-control of her working classes, 
Some advantage, however, has been found 
for the country in the extension of its com- 
merce through the American war. English 
ships are now employed in carrying cargoes 
which were carried heretofore in American 
vessels, and the precious metals emigrate 
in such quantities from America to India, 
that the only grievance of India at this 
moment was that the mints of Calcutta and 
Bombay were not able to keep pace with the 
increasing demands upon them. There had 
even been a fear that there might be com- 
mercial disaster in India, owing to the very 
enlargement of its trade ; but the latest ad- 
vices showed that the danger was passing 
away. India had unquestionably been a 
great gainer by having become the purveyor 
for Lancashire. Some people think the 
present state of our commercial relations 
is unsound, and are anxious because, to 
use a commercial expression, money is 
exceedingly dear. But this simply means 
that the enormous capital of England is 
commanding a high price. It 1s feared 
that the specie which is going out of the 
country cannot be easily replaced. But 
this specie is going out of the country 
because our commercial transactions have 
been largely increased ; and because every 
country in Europe, America, and even Africa 
has become tributary to our exchange. The 
numerous commercial enterprises and joint- 
stock banks, the advertisements of which 
we read constantly in the papers, do not 
absorb the whole of the savings of the 
nation. It is an error to suppose s0. 
They only show that a change is taking 
place, which may be termed commercial 
centralization. Those joint-stock enter- 
prises are partly new firms that take 
the place of old ones, and our trade is 
only taking a new direction. It is the 
natural result of the principle of limited 
liability, and, looking at the matter fairly, 
it is not clear that the large undertak- 
ings that are being attempted are at 
all too large for the capital of this coun- 
try. Our exports show that the trade 
of the country has increased, and with 
respect to our imports there is a fall- 
ing off only in the article of wheat and 
broadstuffs. We have saved £11,000,000 
on the decreased importation of food, and 
that will go a long way to pay for the 
£18,000,000 additional which our cotton 
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has cost. Moreover, if our cotton costs 
more we get it back in a great measure in 
the increased prices of our manufactures, 
while the saving on our wheat is absolute. 
There has been a slight diminution in the 
consumption of coffee; but the immense 
increase in the consumption of tea seems 
intended to show the gratitude of the 
people to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the remission of duty which he has 
given; for the public, to show that the 
right hon. Gentleman was right, had con- 
sumed four million more pounds of tea. 
Whether, then, we look to our powers of 
consumption or taxation, we should find 
that everything bore out what has been 
said in Her Majesty’s Speech, that the 
prosperity of the country was on the whole 
satisfactory. I do not wish to diminish 
the sense of satisfaction the House must 
feel at that prosperity, when I venture 
to express an earnest wish, that side by 
side with that prosperity there should 
be a proportionate and parallel advance 
in the condition of our working classes 
and of that pauper population, to whom, 
living in almost historical misery, our 
annual congratulations on increasing pros- 
perity may sometimes convey more irony 
than truth. It would be a natural and 
excusable error if those classes, judging 
from their own immediate condition, were 
somewhat sceptical as to the growth of a 
prosperity which scarcely seemed to grow 
to them. But if there be men who, having 
influence over the masses, instead of cor- 
recting this natural short-sightedness, and 
regardless of the honest efforts that are 
made by the rich to work off the legacy 
of the past, attribute to contemporary and 
personal intention that destitution which 
is rather due to an irresponsible past, they 
appear to me to be sacrificing possible im- 
provement to plausibleagitation,and states- 
manship to sentiment. Rejecting as I do 
every theory of the cause of English pau- 
perism which attributes its origin to class 
legislation and its maintenance to class 
egotism, I, as a member of the great Liberal 
party, and as the representative of a City 
the picture of whose splendid wealth is 
set in a frame of the darkest poverty, can- | 
not overlook the question which is now 
attracting so much attention, the question 
of the condition of the working classes. I 
sincerely believe much has been done, 
Cheaper bread, better education, and the | 
financial policy of the Government, have 
done much to show that the interests of 
no class of Englishmen are forgotten in 
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our Parliament even as it is. Still we 
must persist in that impartial legislation, 
and I hope the day will come when the 
doctrine of free trade, which has been 
applied with such signal success to capital 
and commerce, and from which such won- 
derful results have flowed, will be brought 
to bear upon other factors of our national 
prosperity—for instance, upon labour— 
when the restrictions which now impede 
the free circulation of labour, as well as of 
land, will be temperately reconsidered. I 
think the House will agree that nothing 
I have said prevents my hearty con- 
currence in that part of the Royal Speech 
which states that the condition of the coun- 
try is on the whole satisfactory. 

There is one paragraph more to which 
I will allude. Every one, on this side 
of the House at least, must have heard with 
satisfaction the announcement that Her 
Majesty’s Government are about to take 
the initiative and institute an inquiry in 
regard to the revision of the declarations 
required to be made by the clergy of the 
Established Church. I trust that the 
result of the Commission about to be 
appointed will be, that the consciences of 
many of the most distinguished and loyal 
members of the Church will be relieved. 
If that end be arrived at, it will be worthy 
of the reputaticn of the great Liberal 
party. It would be a sad day for the 
Church of England if an issue should arise 
between those who support the present 
system of subscription and those who, it 
may be with more courage, maintain that 
the Church rested more upon the truth of 
her doctrines than the severity of her 
tests. I trust that by the revision of the 
subscriptions and declarations of the clergy 
such an issue may be avoided. 

I have now only to thank the House for 
the patience with which they have heard 
me, and to trust that they will all unite in 
the prayer of the concluding paragraph of 
Her Majesty’s Speech, that the blessing 
of Almighty God may attend our deliber- 
ations, and prosper our councils for the 
advancement of the welfare and happiness 
of Her Majesty’s loyal and faithful sub- 
jects. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That,” &e. [See page 77. ] 


Mr. DISRAELI: Mr. Speaker, my 
first impression when I read the Speech of 
the Lords Commissioners was that it was 
a document not addressed to the times in 
which we live, and that it did not bear 
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a just relation to the circumstances of 
the day; and after having listened to the 
interesting Addresses of the Mover and 
Seconder, I still retain that first impression. 
Indeed, if it were not for one paragraph in 
which an appeal is made to the unaffected 
loyalty of the nation—that reminding us 
of the birth of an heir to the Prince of 
Wales—I really see no reason why this 
document should have been composed in the 
year of our Lord 1864. And yet, Sir, since 
we last met in this House a great deal has 
happened. Indeed, I can hardly recall more 
numerous or more important subjects upon 
which the House of Commons would have 
been grateful to have been enlightened 
by the Crown. We certainly are assured 
—and we receive the announcemént with 
pleasure—that in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners ‘the condition of 
the country is on the whole satisfactory, 
and that the distress in the manufacturing 
districts is in some degree diminished.” 
But, Sir, I cannot but believe that there 
are other parts of Her Majesty’s kingdom 
in which very great distress has for a long 
period prevailed and still prevails, the 
condition of which is by no means on the 
whole satisfactory, and where the amount 
of distress since we last met has certainly 
not diminished. Now, Sir, if the sym- 
pathy of the Sovereign and of Parliament 
be—as I believe sincerely it is—an ex- 
pression of sentiment highly valued by the 
nation, I think it would have been as well 
if Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
the occasion to refer to the condition of 
Ireland. Last year we were all sen- 
sible of the sufferings of the agricultu- 
ral population of Ireland, who were then 
enduring the result of three successive bad 
harvests. In England this year we have 
been favoured by exuberant and abounding 
crops; but I fear that that blessing has 
not been extended to the sister kingdom. 
The distress in Ireland, therefore, must be 
greatly aggravated, and therefore I think 
it would have been wise~-I am sure it 
would have been true, and I think it 
would have been politic—to acknowledge 
not merely the existence of that distress 
in Ireland, but that it has been borne in a 
manner which for patience and fortitude 
is as exemplary as that which has been 
shown by our fellow-subjects in Lancashire. 
I know, Sir, that there are philosophers at 
present who look upon the increased emi- 
gration from Ireland as a matter which 
need not occasion any anxiety to the State. 
I have no doubt that that emigration has 
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been occasioned by blended causes—that 
it may not entirely preceed from the agra- 
rian distress which has so long prevailed 
in that country; but I do not believe that 
any sagacious Minister—particularly in 
the times in which we live—can view 
the flitting of large portions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects with indifference, a race 
upon whom in the hour of trial we 
have much depended, and whom we 
have always found a gallant and gifted 
people. But, Sir, that is not the only 
omission I have remarked in the Speech 
of the Lords’ Commissioners. We have 
been assured that the condition of our 
fellow-subjects in Lancashire is in some 
degree improved; but I should like to 
have seen some reference to that country 
to the convulsions in which that distress 
is entirely attributabie. It seems some- 
what strange that the United States of 
America are not mentioned in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Speech ; for our relations with the 
United States are at this moment very 
intimate, and have been very active, and 
some expression of opinion on the part of 
the Government as to the probable dura- 
tion of that eventful struggle weuld have 
been received, I have no doubt, with great 
satisfaction. Itis said that the Government 
have received official communications on 
that subject, and we should certainly have 
been obliged if they had communicated the 
results. But if they could not venture on 
giving an opinion as to the probable dura- 
tion of the struggle, they might, at least, 
have assured us that the policy they have 
adopted with regard to that contest, and 
which has been sanctioned by Parliament, 
is at least unchanged. It would have been 
satisfactory to us to know that the principle 
of strict neutrality is still the principle 
of our policy with the United States, and 
that during the recess it has been rigorously 
observed and severely and strictly en- 
forced. I say so, because much has oc- 
curred in the interval that might have, 
and has, occasioned suspicion on this sub- 
ject in the public mind—and though I 
freely own that these circumstances may 
be susceptible of an interpretation per- 
fectly satisfactory on the part of the Go- 
vernment, still I do not doubt that the 
subject is one that will require the atten- 
tion of Parliament, and I think it would 
have been wiser if, at the commencement 
of the Session, there had been some notice 
of our relations with the United States in 
the Speech of the Lords’ Commissioners. 
There are some other subjects that I do 
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not observe in the Speech, and of which I, 
in common with most other hon. Members, 
expected some notice. I should have 
liked to have heard something about China. 
Our relations with China, and especially 
with the Chinese Government, is a topic 
of great interest to the English people. 
When we remember the extraordinary 
announcement made last year of what was 
to be our policy in reference to China, and 
the engagements made with that Govern- 
ment by officers of Her Majesty’s service, 
with the enthusiastic sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and when we re- 
member what we have recently heard as 
the result of those engagements, I think 
some light on that vexed state of affairs 
might have been expected in the Speech. 
In the period which has elapsed since we 
met here last, the subject of Poland has not 
been forgotten. I know no subject more 
rife and busy since we met than the diplo- 
matic action in regard to Poland. We can- 
not have forgotten the extreme interest 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government in this 
matter; and I think, considering the de- 
claration of policy that was made during 
the last Session, it would have been satis- 
factory to have heard someofficial announce- 
ment on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
of their views on the subject of the Polish 
insurrection. It was only a few weeks 
ago that one of the most powerful Sove- 
reigns of Europe, who was, I believe, 
at the time Parliament was prorogued, 
still our cordial ally, proposed a great 
scheme for the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which, in its possible 
consequences and considering the quarter 
from whence it came, no one would 
doubt was of the highest importance. I 
think it would have been satisfactory if 
that proposition had been noticed in the 
Speech, and in noticing it perhaps an 
opportunity would have been offered to 
Her Majesty’s Government of removing 
some of the irritation which it is under- 
stood exists, and of explaining some mis- 
apprehensions which, it is said, prevail. 
There is, notwithstanding all these omis- 
sions in the Speech to which I have called 
the attention of the House, one more sig- 
nificant still. The country is in a state of 
profound peece, and this is the first time in 
which England, being in a state of pro- 
found peace, has not been assured by the 
Sovereign at the commencement of the 
Session of Parliament that Her Majesty 
has received from all foreign Powers ex- 
pressions of amity and good will. The 
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singular omission of this passage alone 
renders it necessary that the House of 
Commons on the first night of its meeting 
should not allow that omission to pass un- 
noticed, and forces us to consider the na- 
ture of our foreign relations. Taking 
a general view of our external relations at 
the present time, what strikes me as their 
principal feature is their utter confusion. 
Everything is in an inconsistent condition 
—sometimes approaching even to the in- 
coherent. Everything appears to be done 
with a total want of system, and we are 
forced to ask ourselves daily this question 
— What are our objects and who are our 
allies? I will take an instance—because 
an instance is always better than an argu- 
ment—to illustrate my meaning. I will 
take the case of Russia. It is very possi- 
ble that Her Majesty’s Government might 
have been of opinion that the power of 
Russia is one menacing to the tranquillity 
of Asia and the independence of Europe, 
and ought to be checked and curtailed. I 
give no judgment whatever on that opinion, 
for I deprecate to-night any discussion 
on controverted points; but it is’ an 
opinion that is neither new nor extrava- 
gant, one that has been held in this age 
by eminent statesmen, and might have 
been without eccentricity the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Had it 
been so, I think their conduct last 
year, when the insurrection in Poland 
broke out, would have been perfectly 
intelligible. An insurrection in Poland, 
accompanied as it might have been by a 
rising in Circassia, and sanctioned, stimu- 
lated, even supported as it might have been 
by the great Western Powers, would no 
have brought about results by no doubt 
means insignificant. If that was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
their conduct was intelligible; they ex- 
cited the movement, they fanned the flame 
—and then in the midst of the tumult and 
the conflagration they suddenly drew up. 
Theirconduct became involved in perplexity 
and ambiguity; and they never once relapsed 
into frankness, except at last to declare 
that on no consideration whatever would 
they ever go te war in favour of a policy 
which, in justice to Poland and the Poles, 
they never should have adopted unless 
they were prepared in reality to support 
it. But it may be said by Her Majesty’s 
Government—and I give them the fair 
advantage of the alternative—We repu- 
diate this hypothetical pelicy you have at- 
tributed to us with regard to Russia; we 
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believe that it is the interest of England to 
maintain the empireof Russia in its strength 
and integrity as a necessary portion of the 
political balance, and a bulwark against the 
aggressive ambition of other great Euro- 
pean Powers. But if that be really the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, how 
can they account for those mysterious 
months of last autumn when the question 
of peace or war was absolutely a struggle 
between the capitalists of Europe and the 
secret societies? Two very strong bodies 
no doubt—but what we wanted was that 
some Prince or Potentate, some Sovereign 
or Minister, some of those individuals who 
affect to guide the destinies of nations, 
should, under the circumstances, have 
come forth to enlighten and to strengthen 
the opinion of Europe. Take the case of 
Greece, again. Do we not see in Greece 
the same confusion, arising from the same 
inconsistency produced by the same want 
of system? During the last year hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House—and 
I shared the feeling—viewed with great 
reluctance the resolution of Her Ma- 
jesty to relinquish her Ionian garrisons ; 
but I freely admit that I can conceive a 
British Minister in a position in which, 
in order to obtain great results and carry 
out a bold policy, he might be justified in 
recommending such a material sacrifice. 
For example, to establish the strength of 
the Greek kingdom, and earn the good 
feeling and confidence of the Greek people, 
that would have been an object perhaps 
so paramount as to justify a Minister in 
making the sacrifice. But then your 
policy should have been complete. When 
the sacrifice was made it was not the time 
to talk over the conditions on which it 
should have been effected. What is 
the fact? No sooner does the King of 
the Greeks arrive in his dominions than 
the conditions crop up. One day his 
fortifications are to be razed; another 
day he hears to his astonishment that a 
portion of his new dominions is to be 
neutralized. The neutrality of a portion 
of a kingdom is almost unprecedented, 
and is always perilous. Instead of a mag- 
nanimous policy, we find one of suspicion 
—instead of a policy that would make 
Greece powerful and devoted, we find one 
that would make it more subordinate. 
How, too, have we treated this young 
prince? In what position have we placed 
this ingenuous youth—who so far, 1 may 
be permitted to say, has shown no defi- 
ciency of energy and spirit? He must 
Mr. Disraeli 
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be regarded by the Greeks either as in- 
competent, or guilty of bad faith. Now, 
from what I know of the Greeks, with 
such a painful alternative, I should hardly 
doubt they would take refuge in the con- 
soling conclusion, that their Sovereign was 
only guilty of duplicity. Against bad 
faith one may guard, but what sagacity 
can baffle the unconscious machinations 
of stupidity? When we parted last 
year we did so under the impression that 
the good understanding existed between 
England and France. Notwithstanding 
our refusal to mediate between the contend- 
ing Powers in America—notwithstanding 
Mexico — notwithstanding other incidents 
of the time still fresh in the memory of 
every hon. Member of the House, the gene- 
ral impression was that the good understand- 
ing between England and France existed. 
A good understanding between England 
and France is simply this—That so far as 
the influence of these two great Powers 
extends, the affairs of the world shall be 
conducted by their co-operation instead of 
by their rivalry. But, Sir, co-operation 
requires not merely identity of interest, 
but reciprocal good feeling. Iu public as 
well as in private affairs, a certain degree 
of sentiment is necessary for the happy 
conduct of matters. A kind thing, for in- 
stance, ought not to be done in a rough 
manner, and, if possible, a rough thing 
ought to be done*in a kind manner. The 
feelings of nations must be considered. 
Now, Sir, the position of the Emperor of 
the French, at the end of last year, every- 
body knows, was a distressful one. The 
Emperor of the French had held out 
expectations which he could not fulfil, 
and he had been worsted in the diplo- 
matic encounter. If ever a Sovereign was 
in a situation in which he might count 
on the sympathy of an ally, it was the 
Emperor of the French; but especially 
an ally who had very much encouraged 
him in the erroneous course he had taken. 
I look upon the proposition for a Congress 
to have been an adroit manceuvre. Amid 
a burst of martial music and the roll of 
artillery the Emperor of the French would 
have retreated with flying coiours. The 
proposition itself was deficient in sound- 
ness. It is very true that there have 
been great modifications of the Treaty of 
Vienna. No one denies that. But the 
scope and tendency of the policy estab- 
lished by the settlement of Vienna has 
not been changed. Whenever there has 
been a settlement of Europe affeeting to 
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be comprehensive and permanent, it is in 
the nature of things that there should be 
periodical variations in its conditions. But 
unless the scope and tendency of the policy 
of these settlements is changed, no one 
ever calls for the abrogation of the Treaty 
itself. Now, in the 250 years which 
form diplomatic history, amidst the crowd 
of Congresses and Conferences which have 
taken place, there are only three settle- 
ments of a permanent and comprehensive 
character— Westphalia, Utrecht, and Vien- 
na. If you examine the condition of Eu- 
rope fifty years after the settlements of 
Westphalia and Utrecht respectively, I 
will be bound to say you will find as 
numerous and as important modifications 
of those settlements as have occurred 
during the almost fifty years that have 
elapsed since the settlement of Vienna. But 
the scope and tendency of the policy fixed 
at the Treaty of Westphalia and afterwards 
at Utrecht, was never changed; and no 
Power, notwithstanding the many disturb- 
ances which might have taken place in 
Europe, ever called upon Europe to abrogate 
those treaties As it was with the settle- 
ments I have just mentioned, so it is with 
the Treaty of Vienna. Great as have been 
its modifications, the scope and tendency 
of that settlement have not been changed, 
or France would not be so eager to induce 
Europe to recognise it as a nullity. Now, 
Sir, under those circumstances, far from 
disapproving of Her Majesty’s Government 
declining to attend the proposed Congress, 
giving them credit for the validity of the 
reasons Which induced them to take that 
course, I cannot extend the like approba- 
tion to the manner and to the mode in 
which their refusal was conveyed. The 
position of the Emperor of the French is 
peculiar. He has publicly—almost osten- 
tatiously—proclaimed it to Europe, and 
therefore there can be no indelicacy in re- 
ferring to it. He is not, as he has told 
you, like other Emperors—like the Empe- 
ror of Austria or of Russia. He does not 
stand upon tradition. He is not hedged 
in by the magic of prescriptive right. He 
has been created, and can only be main- 
tained, by the sympathies of his people 
—a proud, imperious, and apt to be dis- 
contented people. Humiliate the idol, and 
the worshippers become disquieted and in- 
dignant. A considerate ally ought to have 
remembered this. But an ally who had 
encouraged the very policy which had 
involved the Emperor of the French 
in his difficulties—an ally who had been 
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the partaker of his projects and a full 
sharer of his diplomatic discomfiture— 
such an ally ought not to have received 
his proposition of a Congress in a spirit of 
eynical criticism. Sarcasm is no doubt a 
great ornament of debate, and is recog- 
nized as an efficient weapon of rhetoric. 
But the natural language of diplomacy is 
conciliation, and it is to be regretted that 
Secretaries of State, when they convey to 
foreign Powers the decisions of Sovereigns 
and Cabinets, should find no happier me- 
dium of expression than a sneer. But 
what makes the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government so much less defensible in 
the present instance is, that when this 
refusal, couched in this spirit and in these 
terms, was made to this proposition, they 
must have been sensible that at that very 
time, and for a long time, there was 
approaching the English Government for 
solution, even pressing for solution, one of 
those European difficulties in which the 
cordial sympathy and assistance of our 
ally must prove of the greatest utility. 
And that, Sir, brings me to the subject 
which absorbs almost the only important 
part of the Speech which we have heard 
to-day from the Lords’ Commissioners. 
It cannot be said that the affairs of 
Schleswig-Holstein are passed over with- 
out notice in their Speech, but they are no- 
ticed only to bewilder. Any person who 
reads those three paragraphs to which I 
shall presently call the attention of the 
House, will find that they do not put the 
real state of affairs before the House of 
Commons, and not only do they not put the 
real state of affairs before the House of 
Commons, but they place the real question 
in such a position that Her Majesty’s 
Government have altogether evaded giv- 
ing an opinion upon it. I have shown the 
House that in the general conduct of our 
affairs, whether we look to Russia, to 
Greece, to France, there have been exhibit- 
ed by Ministers a confusion, an incon- 
sistency of conduct, a contrariety of courses 
with regard to the same Powers, and 
a total want of system in their diplo- 
macy. Now this case of Denmark and 
Germany, is that an exception to the 
conduct which I have illustrated in such 
and so many important instances? When 
we met last year we were full of the 
subject. The House expected some expla- 
nation of a despatch which had been 
written by the Secretary of State upon 
this very question of the relations between 
Denmark and Germany. I will not upon 
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this occasion give any opinion on the 
merits or demerits of that despatch. I 
acknowledge it as an important statement. 
But although I do not at present propose 
to enter upon a discussion of the views 
which it contains on a question which 
must be discussed at some future day with 
amplitude of knowledge and precision of 
argument, and which cannot be treated in 
a desultory debate on the Address to the 
Crown on the first night of Parliament— 
still I will say this of the despatch—that, 
considering the policy that was recom- 
mended in that state paper—considering 
the time when it was published, and par- 
ticularly the place where it was penned, its 
consequence was to encourage the German 
party—-the extreme German party; and I 
believe that the general impression of Ger- 
many as well as of Denmark was that the 
bias, the strong bias of the English Govern- 
ment was in favour of Germany. Any 
man who happened to be in Germany at 
that time must know that for months that 
despatch was looked upon as indicative of 
the policy of the English Government, and 
that a fresh impulse to force a Federal 
execution was the consequence. To so 
great an extent did that feeling prevail, 
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traced throughout in the diplomatic con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government. This 
despatch and this speech having worked, 
one to encourage Germany to take an ex- 
travagant view, and the other to support 
Denmark in a view equally irrational, we 
now find the question discussed in the 
Speech of the Lords Commissioners. I 
do not doubt that these three paragraphs 
are perfectly familiar to every hon. Gen- 
tleman. The third, fourth, and fifth 
paragraphs of the Speech from the Throne, 
the three most important paragraphs in 
this Speech, are, in fact, a statement of 
premisses. They are premisses drawn up 
with great art, and no doubt for very 
great objects, They were drawn up to 
impress on the country and upon Europe 
the solemn and important engagements 
that have been entered into by all the 
principal crowned heads of ‘Europe. It 
reads, in fact, like the Almanac de Gotha. 
First of all there is the treaty; then the 
style and names of the Sovereigns; then 
the policy is brought forward, which was 
the preservation of the balance of power 
and of the peace of Europe, by the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, and that in order to do this his 
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it was the last night of the Session, the| be acknowledged as successor to all the 


subject was brought before our notice by 
the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr. 8. 
Fitzgerald), and the Prime Minister made 
a speech on the subject. Now, what was 
that speech of the Prime Minister? I 
give no opinion whatever as to the just- 
ness or expediency of the course he recom- 
mended, any more than I do of the des- 
patch of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. I would, however, appeal to any 
one who listened on that occasion to the 
speech of the Prime Minister, in which 
he declared that the independence and 
integrity of Denmark was a great Euro- 
pean interest, in which he declared, while 
duly acknowledging the relations of Hol- 
stein to the German Diet, that if the border 
was passed Denmark would find that she 
was not alone in the quarrel—I ask the 
House—I ask both sides of the House with 
equal confidence—whether the necessary 
effect of that speech was not, what we all 
know now it was, to encourage a party that 
never required any encouragement—name- 
ly, the extreme Danish party. Therefore, 
you see, in this grave question of Germany | 





dominions of the late King of Denmark. 
Now, having brought forward all these 
premisses, what is the conclusion that is 
drawn from them? It cannot be found 
in the Speech, because the third paragraph 
ends only, ‘‘And Her Majesty will con- 
tinue Her efforts in the interest of peace.” 
The logical conclusion of these three para- 
graphs is to be found in the speech which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment made in this House on the last 
day of last Session—that in consequence 
of this treaty, in consequence of the 
admission into this treaty of all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, in consequence of 
the vital interests involved in that treaty, 
Denmark —if an act of violence was 
committed against her (for that was the 
language of the noble Viscount)— Denmark 
was not to find herself alone in the contest. 
But here we have these pompous premisses; 
and what is the conclusion in tne Speech? 
Why, “that Her Majesty will continue 
Her efforts in the interest of peace.” The 
interest of peace! Why, would any stranger 
who had listened to the Speech of the Lords 
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Eider had actually been passed, that blood 
had been shed, that perhaps at this 
moment a great engagement may be taking 
place? And is Denmark alone? But, 
Sir, before I touch on the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in that respect, 
there is one observation I must make on 
those three paragraphs, because they con- 
tain an incongruous expression, which if 
not noticed now may be found very incon- 
venient in future debates, which are no 
doubt impending. The House will observe 
that having stated the object of the treaty, 
which was to obtain the succession of 
King Christian to the throne of Den- 
mark, the third paragraph proceeds, ‘“‘ Her 
Majesty, actuated by the same desire to 
preserve the peace of Europe, which was 
one of the declared objects of all the 
Powers who were parties to that treaty, 
has been unremitting in Her endeavours 
to bring about a peaceful settlement of 
the differences which on this matter have 
arisen between Germany and Denmark.” 
An utterly inaccurate description of the 
state of affairs! No dissensions have 
arisen between Germany and Denmark 
on this matter, that is, the succession— 
the undisputed succession—of King Chris- 
tian to the throne of Denmark. Not even 
the Diet of Frankfort has come to any 
resolution questioning the succession of 
King Christian; and, therefore, the differ- 
ences existing between Denmark and Ger- 
many at this moment have nothing to do 
with this matter as is alleged by this para- 
graph of the Speech. No, Sir, these 
pompous premisses were drawn up in order 
to prepare us, I doubt not, for what in 
the opinion of the noble Lord must be 
the logical and legitimate consequence of 
the speech which he made last year. 
But a new light has fallen apparently 
on the Government. The convenience of 
Parliamentary Government is appreciated 
in a free country ; but there is one advan- 
tage in Parliamentary government not 
always understood, but which it appears 
to me at the present time Her Majesty’s 
Government entirely comprehend, and that 
is, that when the Ministry has not a policy 
a Parliament may find one for them. 
What I wish to impress upon the House 
to-night is that that is by no means 
our duty. If there be a prerogative of 
the Crown, which no one has ever chal- 
lenged, it is the prerogative of the Crown 
to declare peace or war without the 
interference of Parliament, by Her Ma- 
jesty alone, under the advice of her 
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responsible Ministers. And, Sir, if Her 
Majesty’s Government had been of opinion 
that this country ought to go to war for any 
cause or on any side, and had advised Her 
Majesty to take that step, whether that 
war had been just or unjust, there is 
no doubt that the Parliament would have 
supported Her Majesty, at the same time 
taking their constitutional opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on the policy of 
the Government. I mention this be- 
cause I do not think Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are eminent for the concilia- 
tory manner in which they treat the House 
of Commons. It is only very recently we 
have been reminded—not by the noble 
Lord, but I dare say by writers whom he 
recognizes as great masters of the English 
language—that the affairs of this country 
are now carried on in a very satisfactory 
way, so far as the House of Commons is 
concerned; that the great Departments are 
principally represented by Under Secre- 
taries, that nobody much cares what they 
do or say, and that the relations between 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and the House of 
Commons are fast arriving at that satisfac- 
tory condition which subsists between the 
French Chambers and their master. Well, 
Sir, humiliate us if they like; degrade us 
if we must submit; but, at any rate, do 
not call upon us to bear responsibilities. 
Sir, if the relations of the House of Com- 
mons to the Government are fast approach- 
ing the same condition as the relations 
of the French Chambers to their master, 
then I say we havea right to look upon 
the Government to do that which in the 
language of the day is called ‘‘ taking the 
initiative.” I, for one, will not help Go- 
vernment out of the difficulties in which 
they find themselves by coming forward 
with a cut and dried policy to settle all the 
differences of Europe. The condition of 
Europe is, no doubt, one of a grave cha- 
racter, and upon the conduct of the Eng- 
lish Government and upon the conduct of 
Parliament much depends. But it is for 
the Government to frame a policy and re- 
commend it to us; and I have no doubt 
that when it is brought before us, if it be 
a wise policy, the House will unanimously 
support them; for I have always seen that 
when foreign affairs have occupied the 
attention of the House there has been an 
absence of party strife. Butlet us be sure 
about the policy which we are pursuing. 
Let us be quite sure, if we go to war, first 
of all that it is a necessary and just war; 
and secondly, if now necessary, whether it 
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might not have been prevented by more 
skilful management. I think I have shown 
some reasons why the country should look 
with some suspicion on the foreign policy 
of the present Government. I looked with 
some suspicion on it last year. I thought 
I observed in it an uncertainty, an incon- 
sistency, a variance in the course recom- 
mended by different Ministers, which 
seemed to portend the greatest of all evils 
in public affairs—namely, indecision when 
the critical hour arises. Her Majesty’s 
Government, indeed, through this particular 
business of Germany and Denmark, much 
resembles a certain Danish Prince. He 
was not a Prince of Augustenburg, nor a 
Prince of Glucksburg, but one whose 
name will probably survive them both— 
that unfortunate Dane was “infirm of 
purpose” — 
‘The times are out of joint: O cursed spite ! 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 

But you are Ministers to set them right, 
and I do protest against your coming to 
Parliament in a critical state of affairs with- 
out a policy. If you have a policy, let it 
be brought forward fairly and candidly; 
but do not come masked and vizored here 
without our knowing whether in your 
opinion the claims of Denmark are just or 
the claims of Germany can be defended. 
Let us know what is the opinion of the 
Government ; andI more particularly wish 
to know the opinion of the Government, 
because what occurred in the recess is not 
such as to induce an Opposition to give 
a blind confidence on a question of foreign 
policy. It could hardly have been in our 
expectation when last we met—when we 
were listening to those bold words of the 
noble Lord on the position of Denmark, 
and the determination of England to up- 
hold Denmark—which is the only inter- 
pretation to be placed on the declaration 
of the noble Lord—it could hardly have 
been in our belief that during the six 
months which have since elapsed a policy 
so profound, so adroit, so deeply skilful 
should have been pursued by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government that they have contrived 
in that space of time alike to forfeit the 
confidence of Russia and to lose the 
cordiality of France. That seems a 
masterpiece. But what are- we to say 
of men who, having brought about two 
such opposite results, should now be 
within an ace of going to war with Ger- 
many! I say, Sir, then—I must end as I 
begin—‘‘ What are your objects, and who 
are your allies?” I will not say you have 
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none. You have the King of Denmark, 
whom you are not going to aid. Sir, is 
that a position for England? Can we be- 
lieve that our affairs have been properly 
conducted when, a crisis having arrived, 
we find ourselves literally without allies? 
But even if the Government were without 
allies but had a clear course, and frankly 
appealed to the House of Commons, the 
House of Commons, I am confident, would 
support them. But we find them, with 
all this reserve and reticence, which may 
be justified in the case of Ministers who 
have singular ability for conducting public 
affairs, who, if not supported by the House 
of Commons, may be supported by France, 
by Russia, or Austria—we find them with 
all this reserve and reticence when they 
are in as desolate a condition with respect 
to their foreign policy as any Cabinet can 
be placed. They are bound to tell England 
at this moment what is the policy they re- 
commend, confident that the country and 
Parliament will support them if their cause 
is just ; and I am equally sure that, having 
brought our affairs to this condition, if 
they have at this moment no policy what- 
ever they have not fulfilled their duties as 
Ministers of the Crown. The noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) may tell me—it is 
one of his stereotyped passages—‘“‘ If you 
have not confidence in the Ministers of 
the Crown why don’t you tell us so?” 
I tell jthe noble Lord, that when the 
opportunity is fitting we will challenge 
the opinion of Parliament. There is no 
such opportunity given in the document 
which I hold in my hand. Would it 
be becoming in me to move an Amend- 
ment to the Address, because there is 
incongruous diplomatic language in these 
three paragraphs? That is not a ground 
upon which the issue at stake should be 
decided. ‘Will the noble Lord inform us 
what is his policy? Will the noble Lord 
place the necessary papers before us, which 
papers are not even promised in the Speech 
of the Lords Commissioners? If he will, 
we will form an opinion upon them. We 
are told, indeed, that ‘‘ Her Majesty is 
actuated by the same desire to preserve 
peace, and has been unremitting in Her 
endeavours for that object.’”” But what 
evidence have we that those labours have 
been unremitting? I should have thought 
that the noble Lord would have appeared 
at the Bar the very first night of the Ses- 
sion, and would have placed these proofs 
on the table of the House. What of 
the mission of Lord Wodehouse? 1 
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cannot suppose that we shall be met 
with the pedantic reply that Lord Wode- 
house had no mission but one of con- 
gratulation. We know that Lord Wode- 
house went away in a great hurry—that 
Lord Wodehouse went to Berlin; to Co- 
penhagen; returned by Paris ;—we know 
that Lord Wodehouse had a mission of 
vast importance, which was eminently 
unsuccessful. But when this House of 
Commons is told that there have been un- 
remitting efforts to maintain peace, and 
not a single paper is placed upon the table, 
are we to be silent? Are we to submit to 
the commonplace retort, ‘‘ If you have no 
confidence in the Government propose a 
vote of want of confidence? Give us the 
documents which will throw the necessary 
light upon the present state of public 
affairs, now involved in obscurity, per- 
plexity, mystery, and we will form upon 
those documents a fair Parliamentary 
opinion. If the policy of the Government 
is clear and well-considered then they will 
be supported. But if they have no policy, 
if they are at this critical moment without 
allies, looking for the vague sympathies of 
Parliament to guide and support them, 
then I say they are taking an unworthy 
course—that they are unfit for the offices 
they fill, and the places they occupy; and, 
if it is proved that that is the state of 
affairs, I do not believe that Parliament 
will hesitate to express its opinion on their 
conduct. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I have 
waited because I should much have pre- 
ferred to have heard the opinions of 
other hon. Members besides the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has just sat down. Of 
course, the abilities and position of the 
right hon. Gentleman entitle him to every 
consideration ; but as it appears that the 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House 
have intrusted to him an unlimited proxy 
to make their appeal to the House, I shall 
take leave to deal with the speech which 
he has delivered. The great complaint 
of the right hon. Gentleman seems to be, 
not as to what Her Majesty’s Speech con- 
tains, but as to what he thinks it ought to 
have contained. I think that I shall have 
no difficulty in explaining to the House 
the reason why some, or many, or all of 
those topics to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man alluded were not introduced into the 
Speech. In the first place, he complained 
that no mention has been made of the civil 
war now going on in America. Why, we 
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still continue to lament the continuance of 
that war, and we have declared more than 
once that Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
fess to act, and intend to continue to act, 
upon a principle of strict neutrality in re- 
gard to that contest. Unless, then, the 
House had thought that Her Majesty’s 
Government were going to depart from 
that policy, of which there is no indication 
whatever, it would have been matter of 
mere surplusage to have filled the Speech 
with a repetition of the statements made 
on former occasions, and which are still 
binding upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman complained 
that no mention is made of our relations 
with China. There is no need to mention 
your relations with a country as long as 
they are good, and as we continue to be 
upon relations of confidence and amity 
with the Chinese Government, there was 
no occasion to mention that circumstance. 
The right hon. Gentleman also complains 
that the Speech does not contain a repeti- 
tion of the statement which is to be 
found in other Speeches as to the nature of 
our relations with foreign Powers. Why, 
everybody must know that there have 
been between Her Majesty’s Government 
and certain foreign Powers discussions 
which even until within the last few hours 
were not brought to a satisfactory termina- 
tion, and that was the reason why the 
subject was not alluded to in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. It was unnecessary to state any- 
thing about Poland. Every one knows 
that the efforts made by England, France, 
and other Governments to induce the 
Government of Russia to adopt a more 
humane and conciliatory course of conduct 
towards Poland have failed; that the 
answer received from the Emperor was, 
that until the insurrection was put down 
he could not change his proceeding, but 
that when the insurrection should have 
ceased he was prepared to do those things 
which we recommended; and there was 
no need to repeat in Her Majesty’s Speech 
that which was perfectly well known 
many months ago to this House and to 
everybody inthe country. The right hon. 
Gentleman then complains of the manner 
in which the proposal of the Emperor of 
the French for a general Congress was 
received and answered by Her Majesty’s 
Government. I totally deny that there 
was anything discourteous said or meant 
in the answer. The habits of this country 
are perhaps more plain and simple in giving 
expression to their opinions than those of 
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Continental nations. We state our opinions 
and we give our reasons, but we do not often 
abound in those superfluous expressions of 
compliment which we are accustomed to 
hear from our neighbours. But there is 
nothing in that answer which can, with 
any semblance of justice, be called uncour- 
teous, uncivil, or unfriendly, or otherwise 
than was due between two Governments 
which are upon a footing of reciprocal 
confidence. I do not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman was of opinion that the 
proposal for a Congress ought to have been 
accepted. He quoted instances in which 
the general principles which had governed 
Congresses were maintained for a great 
lapse of years, although many of the de- 
tailed conditions of the arrangements had 
been changed. So it is with regard to the 
Treaty of Vienna. A Congress can only 
with advantage take place under circum- 
stances such as those which existed in the 
year 1815. At that time the course of 
conquest, proceeding from the banks of the 
Seine, had flowed to Moscow, and had 
overturned all the previously existing ar- 
rangements in Europe. The reflux of 
the tide had swept away everything that 
French conquest had established in lieu of 
what had existed before. It was neces- 
sary that Europe should be re-arranged, and 
there was power to re-arrange it, because 
the Congress which assembled consisted of 
the Governments which had armies in the 
field to maintain their decisions, and in 
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Europe. Nothing similar to that exists at 
the present moment. You might assemble 
a Congress representing all the Powers of 
Europe, and if all the members of that 
Congress were agreed upon any particular 


proposal, that proposal would naturally be | 


adopted. But a single dissentient voice 
would upset everything; for it must be 
borne in mind that in such cases there is 
no authority in the majority to bind the 
minority, and therefore the result of the 
Congress would be absolutely nil. The 
Congress might have met for the purpose 
of sanctioning, by a new treaty, the pre- 
sent state of things. But can you fora 
moment believe that Austria at such a 
Congress would give her sanction to the 
present condition of things in Italy? Or 


could you have asked the King of Italy to 
sign a treaty by which he agreed to circum- 
scribe his territories as now existing, and 
to forego any future claim upon Venetia 
and on Rome? Why, of course, you would 
not. 
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things have been taken as a basis for intro- 
ducing such changes as the Congress might 
deem it expedient to make? Those changes 
would have involved a transfer of territory 
from one Power to another. To that, of 
course, there would have been an objection 
on the part of the Power that was to make 
the cession which could not be over-ruled 
by the opinion of the majority. It was our 
opinion, therefore, that such a Congress, 
instead of confirming and strengthening 
the foundations of peace, would have led 
to the separation of its members after ren- 
dering differences of opinion more pointed, 
and diversities of interest more irreconci- 
lable. The right hon. Gentleman, indeed, 
suggested an amendment of our answer: 
whether it would have contributed to con- 
firm the good feeling between England and 
France I do not know, but he seemed to 
imply that we might have inserted in our 
despatch that this proposal for a Congress 
was “an adroit mancuvre.” Well, we 
really did not think that such was the 
state of the case, We believed the pro- 
posal to be made in perfect sincerity and 
good faith by the Emperor of the French, 
who thought it might lead to the good 
results he anticipated. We differed from 
that view of the Emperor of the French— 
we stated our reasons for that difference 
—and we trust that our difference has 
not made any permanent or material al- 
teration in the good feeling between the 
two Governments. Indeed, I can give 
the House the assurance, because I have 
had recent communications to that effect, 
that the relations between the two Go- 
vernments are as cordial as they were 
before the correspondence. Of course, 
when the Governments of two great coun- 
tries like France and England are in com- 
munication upon matters of great interest 
to them and to Europe, strong as may be 
their desire to act together, each must 
have views and interests of its own; and 
without any interruption of friendly rela- 
tions there may and must often be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the practical 
application of principles upon which in 
general they concur. And, therefore, if 
upon a particular subject the English and 
French Governments may not take the 
same view of what is to be done, it must 
not be supposed that a man is justified 
in saying the relations between the Go- 
vernments are less friendly than they were 
before. Mexico was mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Is that cited as 
an instance of an occasional coldness be- 
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tween the two Governments? A jealous 
English Government might have looked 
with disfavour upon the attempt to es- 
tablish in Mexico a monarchy under the 
protection of France. But have we 
expressed the slightest jealousy, the 
slightest disfavour towards such a pro- 
ceeding? On the contrary, we stated, 
fairly and cordially, that if the French Go- 
vernment could establish order and regular 
government in Mexico, even though that 
might be accomplished by a French army, 
we thought the step would be not only for 
the benefit of the people of Mexico, but 
also for the advantage of all the nations 
of Europe having commercial intercourse 
with that country. And, therefore, far 
from being an instance of coldness or dis- 
trust between the two Governments, the 
right hon. Gentleman might have men- 
tioned the case of Mexico as an instance 
of confidence on our part, well deserved 
and well appreciated by the Government of 
France. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
tauntingly that sarcasm was a very fit 
instrument to use in debate. He might 
have recollected that sarcasm is not a test 
of truth, and that though very useful as 
a flourish, it does not establish an argu- 
ment unless it is accompanied by some- 
thing more solid and substantial. The 
right hon. Gentleman addressed hiniself 
mainly to the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
and complained that the Government came 
down to the House without a policy. First 
of all, I deny that, and I will show him 
by-and-by that he isinerror. But really, 
from the manner in which he dealt with 
the subject, I was every moment expect- 
ing that he would give us his policy. He 
kept dangling before our eyes a sort of 
half expectation that he would offer some 
suggestion, but ultimately disappointed us. 
He promised us support whenever our 
policy should be declared, and for that pro- 
mise we feel very thankful, and shall not 
fail to remind him when the time comes; 
but he did not conc: scend to tell us what 
he thought the policy of the Government 
ought to be. He said the Government 
had no policy; but he read a paragraph 
from the Royal Speech which contains our 
policy. That has been to endeavour to 
bring to a friendly settlement the differ- 
ences which have arisen between Germany 
and Denmark, connected with the’Treaty 
of 1852. He says there were no such 
differences. Why, does not the right hon. 
Gentleman know that many of the Govern- 
ments of Germany have repudiated that 
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treaty, and declared that the Prince of 
Augustenburg ought to be Duke of Hol- 
stein, in place of the King of Denmark ? 
Does he not know that Bavaria was never 
a party to the treaty, and is therefore free 
to act; and that Wurtemburg, which be- 
came a party by acceding to the treaty, 
has thrown it over and espoused the cause 
of the Prince of Augustenburg? Does he 
not know that Saxony, also a party to the 
treaty, has pursued the same course; and 
that when the Federal troops entered Hol- 
stein the Royal Arms were torn down and 
the Duke of Augustenburg declared Sove- 
reign of Holstein? And, knowing this, 
can he say that there were no differences 
between Germany and Denmark as con- 
nected with, or arising from, the Treaty of 
1852? We have been employed in en- 
deavouring to bring those difficulties to a 
friendly settlement. Is that not a policy? 
or is it a policy which, according to the 
tenour of his argument, the right hon. 
Gentleman condemns? He hints that the 
Government were bound, and ought to 
have gone to war immediately; that, in- 
stead of employing diplomatic persuasion 
with a view of preserving peace, we were 
bound by our former declarations to rush 
headlong into war for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Treaty of 1852. That was not 
the policy of the Government. We thought 
it right and proper to exhaust the means 
of diplomatic persuasion, and to a great 
extent we have succeeded in that policy. 
At the time the Governments of Austria 
and Prussia seemed to be hesitating whe- 
ther they would abide by the treaty or not, 
there was a plea set up in Germany that 
those who had signed or acceded to the 
treaty were released from its engagements, 
because Denmark had not fulfilled another 
and a distinct engagement entered into 
before the treaty in a separate correspon- 
dence, not alluded to in the treaty as 
forming one of the conditions, and, there- 
fore, entirely disconnected from the treaty. 
We protested against that idea. We said, 
“The Treaty of 1852 is plain, simple, 
positive, and unconditional; there is no- 
thing in it which entitles you to say that 
because Denmark has not fulfilled a prior 
engagement—an engagement, namely, not 
to incorporate Schleswig with Denmark-- 
therefore you are released from your en- 
gagement to acknowledge King Christian 
as King of all the territories held under 
the Danish sway. If you had intended 
to couple these two things together, you 
ought to have done so in the Treaty of 
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1852. You could have inserted a condi- 
tion providing that you would only recog- 
nise King Christian if the arrangements 
were made upon which you insisted with 
regard to Schleswig and Denmark. You 
did not do so, and you have no right to 
discharge yourselves from the obligations 
of that treaty because the Danes fuiled 
in another and a different matter.” We 
said, ‘‘ The failure of Denmark gives you 
a right of war if you do not choose to ac- 
complish your object by negotiation and 
persuasion—a right of war against the 
King whom you are bound by the treaty 
to acknowledge ; but it does not give you 
a right to release yourselves from that 
treaty and to acknowledge the Prince of 
Augustenburg as Duke of Holstein.” 
There has been a great deal of negotiation 
and communication on the subject ; and I 
am happy to say that within the last very 
few hours we have received information 
from the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments, that they are prepared to declare 
that they abide by the Treaty of 1852, 
and will maintain the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy in accordance with the 
provisions of that treaty. We have no 
policy! Is not that a policy? I say 
it is; that it is a sound policy, and one 
which will be approved by the people of 
this country. Speaking fairly and impar- 
tially, I must say that while, on the one 
hand, I think the Germans have been 
guilty of great and unjustifiable aggression, 
on the other hand one must confess that 
the Danes have been wanting in the ful- 
filment of their obligations. The patent 
of March last was a violation, in many of 
its details, of the Federal laws applicable 
to the States within the Confederation, 
and the Diet called on the late King of 
Denmark to revoke that patent. The late 
King was advised by Ministers who were 
many of them very able, but yet took 
too exclusively Danish a view of matters, 
and the result was that he did not, and 
would not, revoke that patent. Execution 
was decreed by the Diet; and the Diet in 
exercising their powers decreed that troops 
should go into Holstein, being part of the 
Confederation, for the purpose of compel- 
ling the Sovereign to revoke the patent. 
Well, we foresaw that if the troops of the 
Confederation, under the excitement which 
existed in Germany after the death of the 
late King, and in the midst of the demands 
which were made by the smaller Powers 
to upset the treaty and dismember Den- 
mark, should go into Holstein for the 
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purpose of execution, under the shadow 
of their protection revolutionary move- 
ments would be got up by the active party 
in Germany, and the authority of the 
Sovereign would for the moment be over- 
thrown. We therefore urged the King of 
Denmark to lose no time in revoking the 
patent, and to put himself in the right with 
respect to Germany. He did so; but, never- 
theless, execution took place. The Federal 
troops marched into Holstein for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the revocation of the 
patent after the patent had been actually 
revoked. Well, it is fair to say that, for 
reasons the force of which we certainly 
admit, Austria and Prussia moved in the 
Diet that that measure should be a measure 
of execution, instead of being, what the 
smaller Powers who wanted to dismember 
Denmark recommended, a measure of oc- 
cupation—that is to say, occupying Hol- 
stein in order that the Diet might deter- 
mine who should be Duke. Well, Austria 
and Prussia by persuading the Diet to send 
their troops into Holstein as a measure of 
execution, acted in a manner more friendly 
to Denmark than if occupation had taken 
place. We must admit there is force in 
that. We deny altogether that the Diet 
has any power or any authority whatever 
to determine who should be Duke of Hol- 
stein. There is not one word in the Fe- 
deral Act which forms part of the Treaty 
of 1815, by which the Diet was constituted, 
which gives any such power or authority 
to the Diet of Frankfort; nor is there 
anything in the final Act of 1820, which 
was an Act of the Diet, which gives any 
such power; and, therefore, we contend 
that it would be an act of usurpation to 
declare the Princeof Augustenburg Duke of 
Holstein instead of the King of Denmark. 
But the moment that Austria and Prussia 
persuaded the Diet to send in troops by 
way of execution, the question, as far as 
Austrja and Prussia were concerned, was 
settled, because it was an acknowledgment 
of the King of Denmark as Duke of Hol- 
stein. Then came the other point — 
namely, the Constitution of last year, which 
we must admit did virtually if not actually 
tend to incorporate Schleswig with Den- 
mark, because it established one Parliament 
for both; and in the negotiations which 
preceded the conclusion of the Treaty of 
1852, two agreements were made, one 
balancing the other-—an agreement by 
Denmark that she would not incorporate or 
do anything that would tend to incorporate 
Schleswig with Denmark, and an agreement 
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by Austria and Prussia on behalf of Ger- 
many, that they would forego all those 
claims and demands which up to that time 
had been made for an administrative and 
political union of Holstein with Schleswig. 
Well, Austria and Prussia now claim the 
fulfilment of the first of those agreements 
—that made by Denmark—and of course 
they ought to be prepared to fulfil their 
own, which was the compensating agree- 
ment. But the Government of Denmark 
unfortunately—I will not say why or 
how — sanctioned, upon the accession of 
the present King, the Constitution of No- 
vember, which was so objectionable; and 
the Parliament, which might have re- 
voked its own Act, was dissolved, and 
therefore in December last there was no 
authority that could legally and constitu- 
tionally comply with what we admit to be 
the just demands of Austria and Prussia 
with regard to Schleswig. In that state 
of things Austria and Prussia summoned 
the Danish Government to revoke the 
Constitution; but, unfortunately, their 
summons was 80 limited in point of time 
that it was physically impossible it could 
be complied with. When you call for an 
impossibility and threaten violence if that 
impossibility is not done, you put your- 
selves in the wrong. Such was the me- 
nace of Austria and Prussia. Well, we, 
in conjunction with France, Russia, and 
Sweden—we have no allies, as the right 
hon. Gentleman says, but it so happens by 
some accommodation of circumstances, call 
it what you like—we and other Powers 
who think with us urged Austria and 
Prussia to wait and give the time neces- 
sary to assemble the Danish Parliament 
and propose to it the revocation of the 
Constitution. Unfortunately, that advice 
has not been complied with. The Austrian 
and Prussian troops have entered Schles- 
wig violently, although the Danish Go- 
vernment, at our urgent request and that 
of the other Powers whom I have men- 
tioned, formally promised to lose no time 
in convoking its Parliament and proposing 
the revocation of the November Constitu- 
tion. Nevertheless, although the demands 
of Austria and Prussia are virtually con- 
ceded—that is to say, they would be con- 
ceded as soon as it was practicable to do so 
—they have forcibly entered the territory 
of Schleswig, and, as everybody knows, a 
conflict has arisen, most lamentable, and, 
as we think, most unjustifiable. We made 
many applications to prevent this—we have 
no policy, Sir—but it was done somehow 
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or other. But after the two Powers had 
refused to give Denmark the time neces- 
sary to make the arrangements by which 
alone that Constitution could be revoked, 
we made this proposal :—We said, ‘‘ You 
ask to take Schleswig as a material gua- 
rantee. That is a most dangerous prin- 
ciple. The taking of the territory of a weak 
Power by a strong Power as a material 
guarantee for compliance with demands is 
a principle dangerous to the independence 
of every small State in Europe. Itisa 
principle which was acted upon by Russia 
when she took possession of the Principali- 
ties as a material guarantee for compliance 
by Turkey with demands made upon her, 
and it ended in the Crimean war.” But 
we added, “ We offer you a diplomatic se- 
curity. We propose that a protocol, which 
is equivalent to a treaty, should be signed 
in London by the representatives of Eng- 
land, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and that by that 
protocol Denmark should promise to take 
the earliest steps for revoking the Consti- 
tution of November; that time should be 
given her; that England, France, Russia, 
and Sweden should be, as it were, pledges 
to Austria and Prussia for the fulfilment of 
that condition, and that Austria and Prus- 
sia should accept that treaty guarantee in 
lieu of the territorial guarantee which they 
demand.’’ Well, they told us that it was 
too late; that military arrangements had 
been made; that troops could not be kept 
waiting on the frontiers of Schleswig until 
the Danish Parliament should assemble ; 
and perhaps it would not revoke the Con- 
stitution after all, and therefore they must 
goon. Wesaid, ‘‘ We cannot believe that 
the Parliament, when assembled—consi- 
dering the state of danger in which the 
country is, and how the Danish Monarchy 
is pledged—will refuse to make good the 
arrangement. All we can say is, if you 
agree to that and Denmark fail, Denmark 
will be entirely in the wrong, and she 
must not look for assistance, moral or ma- 
terial, from any Power whatever.” Well, 
Sir, that is the present state of things 
with Austria and Prussia. We think they 
are not justified in entering Danish terri- 
tory. One motive, no doubt, has weighed 
with them. They think the winter 
season more favourable to their operations 
than the spring would be; that in the 
winter it would be difficult if not im- 
possible for Denmark to receive military or 
naval aid from any other Power, however 
disposed to render it, and therefore they 
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consider the present movement peculiarly 
favourable. But they have now declared 
that they mean as soon as possible to send 
us a formal declaration that they abide by 
the Treaty of 1852; that they will main- 
tain the integrity of the Danish monarchy; 
that the invasion of Schleswig, however 
lamentable it may be and however much 
to be deplored, is not undertaken for the 
purpose of dismembering the Danish mo- 
narchy; and they are thus committed to 
evacuate Schleswig whenever the con- 
ditions which they attach to the entrance 
shall have been complied with. The right 
hon. Gentleman complains that we have 
not promised the papers about Danish 
affairs. Well, we thought the Speech long 
enough, and we did not wish to encum- 
ber it with unnecessary statements. Of 
course, we shall lay the papers on the 
table, and I only wish any man joy who 
wades through them. I have given many 
hours to them. Perhaps my noble Friend 
(Earl Russell) may not think it necessary 
to encumber the table with all that we 
have had to read; but I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that there will be 
enough given to enable the House to 
ascertain the course of events, and the 
part which has been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Well, Sir, the last 
complaint of the right hon. Gentleman is 
that there is nothing in the Speech of the 
Royal Commissioners which enables him 
to move an Amendment. Well, I must 
say that is a very mortifying circumstance, 
and one of which he is entitled to com- 
plain. It may be said, in a Parliamen- 
tary sense, that while it is the duty of 
the Opposition to move an Amendment if 
possible, it is part of the fair game on both 
sides of the House that the Government 
shall furnish the Opposition with a peg on 
which they may hang an Amendment. I 
think that is wanting in the present in- 
stance, and so far I have to apologize to 
the right hon. Gentleman for the omission, 
although the House is thereby saved on 
the other hand from the lengthy debate 
which an Amendment, founded on any in- 
cautious or unguarded expression in the 
Speech, would have occasioned. Well, 
Sir, thanking the right hon. Gentleman for 
his very courteous, frank, and unqualified 
promise of support whenever we come 
down on a future occasion and state our 
policy, I am persuaded that any further 
development of our future policy will 
receive his support and acquiescence. If, 
however, there should be any hesitation on 
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the right hon. Gentleman’s part, I shall 
take leave to remind him of the assurances 
that he has made to-night. In the mean- 
while I venture to think that the policy 
we have announced, and which is a policy 
of peace—of laborious and unremitting 
endeavour to reconcile differences, to pre- 
vent quarrels and collisions between the 
States of Europe—a policy which is, I 
contend, a real policy, and in accordance 
with the wishes of the country, will re- 
ceive the approbation of this House; and, 
until I hear anything to the contrary, I 
and my Colleagues will rest satisfied that 
this will be the verdict of the country. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: The 
speech of the noble Lord, just addressed to 
the country, is worthy of his experience 
in this House, and his accustomed dexterity 
as a debater. It has been an adroit effort 
carefully to avoid all those points which 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bucks, so forcibly brought before the House. 
In the first instance, my right hon. Friend 
complained that the Speech read by the 
Royal Commissioners this day in the House 
of Lords was not more remarkable for what 
it contained than for what it omitted, and 
he particularly referred to the case of 
Poland. Now, Sir, how has the noble 
Lord attempted to deal with that com- 
plaint? The noble Lord says that the 
subject of Poland is not mentioned in the 
Speech, because it is notorious to all the 
world that the Governments of England 
and France have entirely failed in their 
efforts in favour of thatcountry. But that 
was not the only comment of my right hon. 
Friend. My right hon. Friend not only 
complained that the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to Poland was not alluded 
to in the Speech, but that the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government was 
in itself radically wrong. It was not 
that my right hon. Friend is wanting in 
sympathy for Poland; but for this reason, 
because the course taken by the Govern- 
ment appears to the country and to Europe 
not only to be unworthy the position we 
hold in the councils of Europe, but to be 
more likely to compromise and retard the 
cause of Poland than assist it. The lan- 
guage of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in the early stages of the 
correspondence as to Poland, was marked 
not by a tone of moderation and concilia- 
tion, but was calculated only to irritate the 
Government of Russia. In advance of the 





language used by France or Austria, the 
tone of the noble Lord was more marked 
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and hostile. In short, there was a great 
difference between the despatches of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for France and 
those of the Minister of thiscountry. Yet 
after having commenced with language the 
most warlike and irritating, the noble Earl 
at a time when a common action between 
the three Powers was more important than 
ever, for no reason whatever takes the first 
moment to say, ‘‘ You may make conces- 
sions or not as you like; but, whatever you 
may do, you may be sure that England will 
not draw the sword on behalf of the policy 
she has so energetically espoused.” I can 
understand a policy of non-intervention. 
I can understand a policy which says that 
whatever may happen abroad, unless the 
material interests of England are involved, 
nothing should induce you to draw the 
sword. If you like to adopt a policy of 
isolation, and to advocate your position in 
Europe, I can understand such a policy; 
but if you adopt it you must turn over a 
new leaf. You must not be offering coun- 
sel to one Power and menace to another. 
You must make it really a policy of non- 
intervention. You must not claim to speak 
for England as one of the leading Powers 
of Europe, and then, if your counsels are 
not followed, or your protests disregarded, 
turn round and say you will not draw the 
sword to enforce the policy you have re- 
commended. But the noble Lord has other- 
wise not fairly represented my right hon. 
Friend in his comments on his speech. 
My right hon. Friend pointed out that the 
statement in the speech as to the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute is not only not an accu- 
rate description of the question as it now 
stands, but that it is couched in language 
and represents circumstances in a manner 
calculated to mislead. A conclusive proof 
of this is to be found in the speech of the 
noble Lord, who says that the quarrel be- 
tween Prussia, Austria, and Denmark, has 
arisen out of the treaty, but at the same 
time various minor States in Germany 
have taken advantage of the misunder- 
standing to raise this question of succes- 
sion. It is clear that in the time of the 
late King of Denmark there was no ques- 
tion as to the rights of succession. My 
right hon. Friend also pointed out that the 
Diet has come to no resolution whatever 
about the succession. That question may 
have been raised by the minor States of 
the Federation, but as to Germany the 
question of the succession has been re- 
served. The great question before Europe 
is not war between Germany and Den- 
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sia on the one hand and Denmark on the 
other ; not for questions arising out of the 
treaty of succession, but as to those rela- 
tions respecting which the noble Lord ex- 
pressed himself so energetically last year. 
My right hon. Friend complained that the 
policy of Earl Russell has been confused, 
vacillating, and contradictory. No one 
who is aware of the course of events 
during the last few years will hesitate for 
one moment to endorse that statement. 
What was the first position which the 
noble Earl took with regard to the rela- 
tions that ought to be established between 
Denmark and the duchy? In April, 1861, 
the noble Lord made his first proposition, 
which was, that as far as Holstein was 
concerned, she should have a totally sepa- 
rate organization. A quota of the com- 
mon budget was to be submitted to the 
States of Holstein for assent, amendment, 
or rejection. All the laws affecting Hol- 
stein were to be similarly submitted. As 
to Schleswig, his proposition was, that 
there should be a common parliament for 
Denmark and the duchy of Schleswig; 
that that parliament should vote the com- 
mon expenses, and legislate in common, 
and pass laws in common for Denmark and 
Schleswig; and that for Schleswig there 
should be a separate Diet for local pur- 
poses alone. That, Sir, is exactly what 
Denmark has done. It has given Holstein 
its separate organization. Holstein was to 
have the power of voting the normal budget 
of the kingdom, as well as of the Duchies, 
and have powers of amendment, assent, or 
rejection, notwithstanding that the body is 
the local and peculiar Diet of Holstein 
alone. There is a local Diet and a com- 
mon parliament for the common affairs of 
the kingdom. The first proposal of the 
noble Lord is exactly that which Denmark 
has done and which the noble Lord now 
tells us is contrary to her engagements and 
to the Federal law. There were two other 
proposals. The second is as nearly as pos- 
sible the reverse of the first, so that I 
think my right hon. Friend was right in 
saying that the policy of the Government 
— if policy it can be called—was confused, 
uncertain, and contradictory. I say this 
the more especially as the second proposal 
has been again contradicted, if not entirely 
overruled, by the third. The second pro- 
posal of the noble Earl is contained in that 
famous despatch to which my right hon. 
Friend alluded—a despatch suspicious from 
the place from which it emanated—sus- 
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picious from the influences to which the| 
noble Lord had necessarily been subjected | 
for some short period previously, and still | | fers from the noble Lord at the Foreign 
more suspicious because it was contrary to | Office on this question; but he has shown 
that which the noble Lord had before pro- | | himself almost as inconsistent as the 
posed, and which had been the uniform | noble Earl himself. In the remarkable 

olicy of this country for many years. | declaration which he made at the end 
The noble Lord proposed that Holstein and | of last Session, in answer to some ob- 
Lauenburg should have all that the Ger- | servations of ury own, the noble Viscount 
man Confederation asked for. He con-/| said that the Germans were free to act as 
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which they now stand. The noble Lord 
who has just spoken to some extent dif- 





sented that Schleswig should have the 


power of self-government, but he added | 


that it was not to be represented in the 
Rigsraad, or common Parliament. 
first instance, the noble Lord proposed 
that a common Constitution should be 


granted; but in the second it was not to | 
The next proposal of | 
the noble Lord is, that the normal budget | 


be given at all. 


should be agreed to by Denmark and the 


three Duchies, Holstein, Schleswig, and | 


Lauenberg ; but that any extraordinary ex- 
pense was to be submitted to the Rigsraad 
and to the separate Diets of Holstein and 
Schleswig, for their amendment, rejection, 
or adoption. So that, having in the first 
despatch proposed a common Constitution, 
in his second the noble Lord said a com- 
mon Constitution was totally impossible, 
and proposed an entire separation, not only 
of Holstein, but of Schleswig, from the 
Danish monarchy. But the noble Lord’s 
third despatch was as contradictory of his 
second as his second was of his first. 
this he condemned entirely the project of 
having separate Diets, each with the power 


of negativiug votes which might be neces- | 


sary for the common defence of the coun- 


try; and he said it was not to be endured | 


that, supposing, for instance, any vote for 
the common defence of the monarchy were 
agreed on by Denmark and Schleswig, the 
whole system should be paralyzed by the 
independent action of the Diet of Holstein. 


But the proposal which he blamed in this | 


despatch was exactly that which he had 
proposed in his second. My right hon. 
Friend, therefore, had the best ground for 


characterizing the noble Lord’s policy, | 
from the beginning to the end of this 


matter, as vacillating, confused, contradic- 
tory, and consequently dangerous to the 
peace of Europe, because at one time you 


encourage the pretensions of Germany, at | 


another time the pretensions of Denmark ; 
the result being neither of them knowing 
which side you “take, both flattering them. | 
selves that they have your sympathy, till at | 


In the | 


In | 


‘they like as regarded Holstein, because 
Holstein was a German province ; but that 
as regarded Schleswig questions, they could 
not be raised between Germany and Den- 
mark alone; and the Germans, if they at- 
| tempted so to limit the discussion of them, 
| would find to their surprise that other 
Powers would deal with those questions. 
But now the noble Lord entirely shifts his 
| ground, and tells us that he himself thinks 
that the new Constitution for Schleswig is 
contrary to the engagement entered into 
by Denmark in 1851, and that it either is 
the incorporation or it tends to the incor- 
poration of Schleswig. The noble Lord on 
this occasion has not been favoured with 
his accustomed accuracy of memory. True, 
|mutual concessions were made on both 
sides on that occasion, Germany saying 
| that she would give up any question as to 
administrative union between Schleswig 
and Holstein, and Denmark, on the other 
hand, undertaking that there should be 
nothing like incorporation; but, at the 
same time, there was an express declara- 
tion on the part of Austria, that the estab- 
lishment of a common Constitution be- 
tween Schleswig, Holstein, and Denmark 
for the common affairs of the monarchy 
should not be considered any breach of 
those stipulations, and should not be 
considered incorporation. The noble Lord, 
therefore, now takes up a position to- 
| tally opposed to the express declaration 
of the German Powers. The noble Lord 
also says that the Constitution given 
_to Holstein in March last was a total 
breach of Federal law. I should like an 
explanation on that point. That Constitu- 
tion was of the freest kind ; it gave to the 
people of Holstein the control over their 
own taxes, over their own legislation—for 
purposes of religion, education, Customs, 
and the like; it gave them in short, com- 
plete consent over their own affairs. I 
‘ean understand how such a Constitution 
| may be contrary to the spirit of some of 
the German Sovereigns who are now oppos- 


last they are brought into that state of rela- | ed to Denmark ; but it will severely tax 
tions, and into that dangerous position in | even the noble Lord’s ability to prove that 
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it was a breach of Federallaw. The great! mation relative to it to afford. Such is 

int after all, however, is, what is the|the reply of a Minister who is in the 
policy of the noble Lord in this matter? | counsels of the Queen, and who, in a grave 
The noble Lord says that it is sufficiently | crisis, does not hesitate to confess his ig- 
expounded in the Speech of the Royal|norance on one of the most important 
Commissioners, but the speech of the hon. | points on which he could be called upon 
Gentleman who seconded the Address | to give an opinion. When we find a Ca- 
proved the fallacy of that assertion. That) binet constituted of such men, it is, in- 
hon. Gentleman said the policy of the | deed, no wonder that the country should 
Government might be directed to secure | be without a fixed policy, while it is painful 
peace. The Government may secure peace | to think that in every State on the Conti- 
in two ways, either by surrendering every- | nent through which an Englishman might 
thing, and inducing our ally to surrender | pass, he is exposed to the humiliation of 
everything, or perhaps it may be best to’! hearing the course which has been pursued 
take our stand boldly and energetically by | by our Government as one without princi- 
the side of our ally. Iam not recommend. | ple, and as one degrading to our position 
ing the one policy or the other, but I want| as a nation. For my own part I will say, 
to know what the Government are prepared | that if the foreign policy of England and 
todo? Are we going to secure the peace | the zeal of her Minister are to be demon- 
of Europe by standing by our allies or by strated by the writing of despatches des- 
deserting them ? Each course may be | titute alike of dignity and courtesy—if 
called a peaceful policy, but what appears | sarcasm is to pass for argument, and if the 
to be a peaceful policy may lead to a ge-| language to be used is such as is calculated 
neral war, while what may be called a| rather to irritate than to conciliate, I can 
hostile policy may be more calculated to! understand the course taken—call it ener- 
secure the general peace of Europe. There ; getic if you will—by the noble Lord the 
is, I may add, one thing which is obvious | Minister for Foreign Affairs. The noble 
on the face of the Speech, and that is that | Lord never loses an opportunity of writing 
it is a speech fishing for a policy. It an-| despatches of a character more calculated 
nounces nothing ; it is dictated by a Ca- | to alienate than to conciliate, and to make 
binet of compromise—by a Cabinet whose | enemies instead of preserving friends. If 
members are divided in the opinions which your policy be that of no surrender, it 











they entertained. In support of this view | 


I may refer to a speech which some time 
ago appeared under the heading, “ Extra 
Parliamentary Utterances,’’ in the columns 
of the leading journal, and which was 
attributed to the President of the Board 
of Trade, who seemed to have seized the 
opportunity to draw the widest distinction 
between himself and his Colleagues. One 
of those Colleagues had not very long pre- 
viously said that the question of Reform 
had gone by, while another had observed 
that it was a question no Government 
could deal with, inasmuch, so far as it 
was concerned, the country was entirely 
apathetic. The President of the Board of 
Trade, nevertheless, thought proper to di- 
rect nearly the whole of his speech to a sub- 
ject which his Colleagues were disposed 
to regard solightly, while, when challenged 
at the close of his address to say a word 
with respect to the great question which 
was agitating at the moment, and was still 
agitating, not only this country but Europe 
—a question involving peace or war—he 
had no better answer to make than that 
his study of that question had been some- 
what negligent, and that he had no infor- 





seems to me a most extraordinary step for 
| you to offer our guarantee that the Danish 
Parliament should abrogate the constitution 
which it has itself created. If that is to 
be our position—if you say to your ally 
| that the moment all concessions are granted 
| that you will leave her to fight her own 
battle, then I say that is a policy that will 
be justly stigmatized in every country in 
Europe as humiliating and degrading, and 
I think the country will agree with me in 
that opinion. 
Mr. GRANT DUFF said, the gracious 
Speech to which we have to-day listened 
contains one paragraph, the interest of 
which is so absorbing that I shall confine 
the observations which I have to make 
exclusively to it. I allude of course to 
the paragraph which refers to the Danish 
war. In this country, Sir, and I fear in 
this House, public opinion is enlisted rather 
in favour of Denmark than of Germany. 
I have never been able to take that view 
of the matter, and I hope that I may be 
allowed to explain as shortly as I can why 
I cannot do so now. It is constantly and 
truly said that Germany is strong, while 
beens is comparatively weak, and the 
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people of this country look upon the strug- 
gle which has now been going on for so 
many years pretty much as a contest be- 
tween two boxers, where all the strength 
is on the side of the one, and all the pluck 
on the side of the other. But, Sir, 
because a Power is weak, is that a reason 
why we should sympathise with it, when 
it can be shown to have for years been 
presuming on its weakness, and acting 
with the most glaring disregard of justice? 
Why, what is the truth about this Schles- 
wig- Holstein question, which is difficult, 
but has, I will venture to say, the credit 
of being more difficult than it really is, 
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was connected with Denmark, according 
to one party, by a personal, according to 
another, by a real union—that is, by a 
union like that which, de jure, exists 
between Austria and Hungary. No one, 
however, pretended to say that Schleswig 
was connected with Denmark by ties so 
close as those which bound her to her 
sister duchy. That was the state of things 
in 1846. But the mind of Christian 
VIII. was agitated in that year of En- 
ropean calm by a grave solicitude. It 
seemed that but a short time would elapse 
before Denmark and the Isles would pass to 
the Landgravine of Hesse, and both duchies, 





and with regard to which the remark of 
Bacon is emphatically correct, “that the | 
kernel of the biggest business lies in a very | 
little room.” The truth of the whole 
affair is simply this, that the Eider-Dane 
party, the party, that is, which carried 
through the revolution of 1848 at Copen- 
hagen, had set its heart on a Scandinavian 
union, and it shrunk from the idea of en- 
tering that union only with Jutland and 
the Isles, and thus putting Denmark at a 
great disadvantage as regards Sweden and 


perhaps, but Holstein assuredly, would 
pass to the Duke of Augustenburg. No 
wonder that the mind of the king was dis- 
quieted by this prospect. He sought for a 
remedy. There was a famous precedent in 
European history—the precedent of Charles 
VI., the Pragmatic Sanction. Unluckily, 
the King of Denmark did not choose to 
follow this precedent. Instead of nego- 
tiating with the parties concerned, he had 
recourse to an act of authority which agreed 
well with both the traditions of his house 





Norway. That party comprised before 
1848 all the young and vigorous life of 
Denmark. Aided by the storm which | 
rushed through Europe in that eventful | 
year, it swept away the old ‘‘ Whole State 
Party ” altogether, and prevailed upon the 
King to decree its darling project, the in- 
corporation of Schleswig. Then followed 
the Schleswig-Holstein war, for the aspira- 
tions of the Eider-Dane party, aspirations 
perfectly natural in themselves; met the 
equally natural enthusiasm of the Schles- 
wig-Holsteiners. There was, however, it 
will be observed, this difference between 
the aspirations of the Eider-Danes and the 
enthusiasm of the Schleswig-Holsteiners : 
one was aggressive and innovating, how- 
ever natural; the other, equally natural, 
had its root deep in the traditions of many 
hundred years. In 1846, when the cele- 
brated patent of Christian VIII. was 
thrown as a firebrand among the political 
writers of Europe, this was ‘the state of 
things. Holstein was, by the admission of 
all, connected with Denmark only by a 
personal union—that is, by the same kind 
of union by which, before the accession of 
her present Majesty, England was joined 
to Hanover. Schleswig and Holstein were, 
however, strange to say, united to each 
other by an incorporate union—that is, by 
aunion as close as that which connects 
England and Scotland, whilst Schleswig 


and with the passions of his people, but 
ill, indeed, with their ultimate interests, 
or with the peace of Europe. He pre- 
sumed to alter the succession to all his do- 
minions by an arbitrary act. Well, this 
arbitrary act and the Eider-Dane agitation, 
of which I have spoken, brought on the 
Schleswig - Holstein War. What would 
have been the result of that war, if Den- 
mark and Schleswig-Holstein had been 
left to fight it out? That question will 
be differently answered, of course, as one 
turns to Danish or to German authorities; 
but no fair-minded man will deny that the 
combatants were pretty well matched. 
What happened? The reaction had set in 
in Germany, and the reactionary party 
forced the German Diet, in the teeth of the 
wishes of the German people, to pacify 
Schleswig-Holstein. Holstein was occu- 
pied by Federal troops ; the insurrectionary 
Government—if, indeed, it deserves a name 
which seems to imply a censure—laid down 
its arms, and arrangements were come to 
of great importance upon the subject of 
Schleswig. Further arrangements were 
come to on the same subject in the suc- 
ceeding year, Austria and Prussia acting 
as negotiators for the German Diet. All 
the trouble that arose between 1851 and 
the end of last year, arose from Denmark’s 
obstinate and most dishonest refusal to 
carry out, in a fair spirit, the stipulations 
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of 1850 and 1851. In the end of last 
year, a fresh element of difficulty was added 
to the question. The King of Denmark 
died; and he died, Sir, without having 
carried out either his obligations towards 
Germany, created in 1850-51, or the obli- 
gations which it was necessary for him to 
fulfil before the provisions of the London 
Treaty of 1852 for the regulation of the 
succession could come into effect. In 
short, Sir, he never took care that that 
right of succession to the Duchies, in the 
person of the present King of Denmark— 
which I fully admit we are bound to recog- 
nize, when it is once called into existence 
—should ever exist. Sir, I am not one of 
those who think that the rights of any 
sovereign, merely as rights, are worth 
shedding much blood for; but Duke 
Frederick has as good a right to rule, pro- 
bably both these Duchies, and most cer- 
tainly Holstein, as any sovereign in Europe 
has to wear his crown. It comes, then, to 
this. English opinion is enthusiastic in 
its support of the Danish people, which 
supported a legitimate sovereign, Frederick 
VII., who cast to the winds his legal and 
honourable obligations in the Duchies, and 
which now support the present King, who, 
at least in Holstein and probably in Schles- 
wig, is a pretender, and has no more right 
to rule there than any man in this House. 
But, Sir, while I deny that Denmark has 
any right to our sympathy, I have no 
sympathy to offer to either Austria or 
Prussia. The governments of these two 
countries are playing their own game, ir- 
respective of the feelings and wishes of the 
populations which they rule. The Aus- 
trian Government is hardly half-trusted by 
its Parliament; the Prussian Government is 
at open war with the legislature in Berlin. 
The action of the small German States 
and of the Diet, on the other hand, has 
been perfectly logical, and is supported by 
nine-tenths of the German people, and is 
not open, so far as I can see, to any objec- 
tion upon any grounds of right or of law. 
I say emphatically ‘of right or of law,” 
for I do not mean for a moment to say 
that I applaud the policy which finds 
favour with the German people at this 
moment. I cannot understand how any 
one, not a German or a Dane, can feel very 
warmly upon either side of the question. 
I have been treating it as a pure question 
of law, which seems to me calculated to 
excite as little enthusiasm in the mind of 
any reasonable person not directly inte- 
rested as the most common-place question 
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of real property law that was ever argued 
in the Court of Chancery. I can, how- 
ever, perfectly understand the strong feel- 
ing which exists in Germany on the sub- 
ject. Let us pair off the nationality mania 
of Germany against the nationality mania 
of Scandinavia; although it is obvious 
enough that, of the united Duchies, some- 
thing like three-fourths are German, and 
only one-fourth Scandinavian. Let that 
pass. There still remains the fact that 
the German people were made by their re- 
actionary rulers to play a most absurd and 
humiliating part in the last Schleswig- 
Holstein war, and that this Schleswig- 
Holstein question has become inextricably 
bound up with the aspirations of Germany 
for what it so ardently desires—real poli- 
tical life. On the other hand, I know and 
perfectly understand that the cry of ‘‘ Den- 
mark to the Eider” has become identified 
with the highest political aspirations of the 
Danish people. What, Sir, results from 
all of this? It results that we have no- 
thing to do except to let it alone; and 
having failed in our attempts to avert 
hostilities, we should retire from any con- 
nection with an affair in which we have 
neither honour nor interest to defend. 
What interest have we? Is it a dynastic 
interest? The heir to the throne has 
married a daugher of one belligerent; the 
husband of the Princess Royal commands, 
or is to command, a division in the armies 
of the other. Is it an interest of trade? 
Does it make any matter to us what Power 
holds the Southern half of the Danish 
peninsula? Is it a naval interest? Do 
we care three farthings whether the Ger- 
mans have or have not a fleet? or who 
holds the harbour of Kiel? I am glad to 
find, from the observations of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, that 
there seems good reason to conclude that 
our honour is not so engaged as to oblige 
usto gotowar. The noble Lord has stated 
that, within the last few hours, he has re- 
ceive information that Austria and Prussia 
are prepared to stand by the Treaty of 
1852. That means, I suppose, that they 
are prepared to stand by the interpretation 
which they are pleased to put upon that 
treaty. But does the noble Lord really 
imagine that such a settlement as Austria 
and Prussia are disposed to come to would 
be likely to be a permanent one? Does 
he know the extent to which passions are 
roused upon both sides? Is he aware of 
the intense excitement which prevails at 
Copenhagen, and of the not less intense 
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excitement which prevails from the North 
Sea to the Danube, and from the Vistula 
to the Rhine? I think it is more than 
possible that no really definite settlement 
of this question will be arrived at before 
there is a German Union and a Scandina- 
vian Union. It may be that the formation 
of these Unions is far off; it may be that 
the day for them will never arrive; but 
let us at least do nothing to make them 
impossible. We have enough to do in the 
world, without trying to galvanize dead 
nations, or preventing new ones from being 
called into life. 

Str HARRY VERNEY said, that al- 
though it was not worth while shedding 
much blood to decide whether a Glucks- 
burg or an Augustenburg should reign in 
Denmark and the Duchies, it was worth 
while running some risk and shedding a 
little blood in order to establish the prin- 
ciple, that the inhabitants of a country 
having constitutional representation and a 
constitutional Government should be con- 
sulted as to the monarch who should rule 
them. There were constitutional Estates 
in Schleswig and Holstein, and it was there- 
fore a most extraordinary proceeding that 
a liberal and constitutional Government 
like that of England should join with the 
other nations of Europe to say who should 
be the future ruler of the Duchies without 
consulting those Estates. The quarrel of 
the Bund with Denmark was founded upon 
the fact that the King of Denmark attempt- 
ed to impose upon Holstein a constitution 
which had never been submitted to the 
Estates ; and M. Hall, the Danish Minister, 
himself admitted that any attempt to in- 
corporate Schleswig with Denmark would 
give to Austria and Prussia and the Ger- 
man Bund a right to interfere. Until the 
year 1846 the people of Schleswig and 
Holstein were a well governed, happy, and 
contented population ; and all the discon- 
tent and all the trouble which had since 
occurred had arisen from the attempts of 
the King of Denmark, at the instigation 
of a certain party, to incorporate Schles- 
wig with his kingdom. When the Aus- 
trians and Prussians, acting for the Ger- 
man Bund, compelled the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners to lay down their arms, in 1848, 
they guaranteed that the King of Den- 
mark should restore to them their ancient 
privileges. This, despite the exertions of 
our Ministers and their own, had never 


been done, and, therefore, the Bund had!| 


not only a legal right, but was bound to 
interfere for the protection of these people. 
Mr. Grant Duff 
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The principal stipulations into which the 
King of Denmark entered were that he 
would never incorporate Schleswig with 
Denmark, that he would give equal privi- 
leges to the German and Danish inhabitants 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and that he would 
govern the two duchies by the natives of 
each respectively. English Ministers had 
stated that these promises were constantly 
and systematically violated by Denmark. 
There were in the blue-book at least a 
hundred despatches to that effect. The 
Schleswig- Holstein question was one of 
race; the Scandinavian race oppressing the 
Germans. He had visited those countries 
with the view of inspecting their beautiful 
farms, whence come the cattle which keep 
down the price of meat in England, and 
he must say he had never witnessed a 
more moral, religious, or patient people, 
or a people better deserving the sympathy 
of England. The greatest injustice was 
done them by the Danish Government, 
nevertheless they bore their sufferings 
with the most praiseworthy calm and 
fortitude. One mode of oppressing them 
was, taking advantage of the value of the 
inhabitants for the ordinances of religion, 
to provide that they should not be con- 
firmed unless they learnt Danish; and 
although, upon the representation of Eng- 
land and France, that had been modified, 
candidates for confirmation were still re- 
quired to pass a previous examination 
in Danish. From statements resting on 
the authority of our Minister, Mr. Paget, 
it appeared that on the eve of elec- 
tions persons were frequently arrested and 
charged with crimes which, by the law 
of Denmark, forfeited for the time the 
franchise of the accused. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government had no intention of 
involving the country in war; but he be- 
lieved, if the truth were told in England, 
as it had never yet been, the sympathy of 
the country would go with the German 
subjects of Denmark, and not with the 
Danes. All the Danes whom he had met 
were accomplished, agreeable, excellent 
men; but in Schleswig-Holstein they 
were tyrants, and, as such, were detested. 
It is well that the Germans should know, 
that one reason why their countrymen in 
Schleswig-Holstein had not experienced 
that sympathy to which all oppressed 
people were entitled in England was, be- 
cause Germans themselves acted the part 
of oppressors in Posen; a very illogical 
reason, to be sure, but still one exercising 
considerable influence in this country. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, that during the 
Polish debate of last Session, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had stated, in reply to the 
right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man), that Earl Russell in declaring that 
under no circumstances would England go 
to war for that country, made one impor- 
tant reservation—namely, that any attempt 
on the part of Russia to exterminate the 
Poles would cause England and other 
European nations to interfere actively and 
put a stop tothedesign. That declaration 
was made in July, and in November of 
the same year the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, in speaking at the 
Mansion House, alluded to ‘“‘ the barbarous 
system of deliberate extermination” car- 
ried out by Russia at the expense of the 
Poles. That was a true representation of 
the system deliberately adopted by the 
Russians; and, if so, he wished to ask 
what steps had been taken to give effect 
to the declaration of*Earl Russell. During 
the recess, the noble Lord the Foreign 
Secretary made a still more important 
declaration. In 1859 the noble Earl se- 
lected Scotland as the place from which to 
proclaim the policy of the Government 
with respect to Italy; and in 1863 he 
chose Blairgowrie as the spot from which 
he would announce his views in reference 
to Poland. He then declared that the 
conditions upon which Russia obtained her 
dominion in Poland had not been fulfilled, 
and, consequently, that the Russian do- 
minion in Poland was forfeited. That 
was taking a step in advance, and the 
diplomatic effect of such a statement con- 
tained in a despatch would have been 
very great. The noble Lord did, in fact, 
prepare a short despatch, which was to 
close the correspondence for 1863, and in 
that he inserted a sentence equivalent to 
his Blairgowrie declaration, that, as far as 
England was concerned, Russia had for- 
feited her right to rule in Poland. That 
despatch, he believed, was communicated 
to Count Rechberg at Vienna, to M. 
Bismark at Berlin, and Lord Napier was 
instructed to sound Prince Gortschakoff 
privately as to the effect which such a 
despatch would have upon the Russian 
Government. Whatever the answer was 


which Prince Gortschakoff gave to Lord 
Napier, or whatever the criticism from M. 
Bismark or Count Rechberg, this much 
was known, that the important declara- 
tion which Lord Russell had put into the 
itself 


despatch was erased, the despa 
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recalled, and sent to Prince Gortschakoff 
in its altered form. He wished to ask 
the Government what was the character of 
that altered despatch, and what were the 
reasons which could have produced so 
serious a change in their policy? The 
effect of Earl Russell’s declaration would 
have been to recognise an independent 
Poland, and he wished to know whether 
the Government still adhered to the view 
that Russian dominion was forfeited. 
England had fallen low enough already, 
but it would add to her disgrace if it 
appeared that a Foreign Office despatch 
had been altered and the only important 
sentence in it struck out upon an objection 
made by the Minister of a Foreign Court. 
He wished to ask the House to consider 
the propriety of insisting upon the Govern- 
ment making such a diplomatic declara- 
tion; because it did not involve us in 
war, but it would simply wash our hands 
of a business that had covered us as well 
as Russia with so much disgrace. Such 
a course would give the Poles the utmost 
satisfaction. The Poles had never asked 
us for armed intervention in their behalf; 
but they did ask with justice that they 
should have the benefit of a solemn decla- 
ration by the British Minister, and that 
it should not be withdrawn upon a menace 
by a Foreign Minister. The Poles had 
acted very prudently in not asking for 
our intervention, and they had shown that 
for the last year they had been able to 
fight their own battles, notwithstanding 
the system of extermination adopted by 
Russia. 

The war in Poland had lasted more 
than twelve months, and the official 
journal of Warsaw stated that the num- 
ber of Poles actually killed on fields of 
battle was 40,000. That might be an 
exaggeration, but Lord Napier represented 
that in a single engagement alone 1,000 
had been killed; and bearing in mind 
that during the whole Crimean campaign 
only 3,500 British troops were actually 
killed in fight, and that little more than 
2,000 were left upon the field of Waterloo, 
the numbers alleged to have fallen in 
Poland indicated an amount of carnage 
truly horrible. The last number of the 
Invalide Russe which had come to hand 
stated that the Polish insurrection could 
not be suppressed, and that in all proba- 
bility the struggle would increase in 
violence in the spring. 

Long before the German and Danish 
question became critical, the money-market 
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showed symptoms that there was disquie- 
tude in Europe. Commercial men were un- 
easy on the subject of Poland. No wonder 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
have said that ‘‘ Russian rule in Poland was 
a festering sore in the heart of Europe.’’ 
And how had that “‘ festering sore’’ been 
treated? In the year 1815 there was a 
piece of court-plaster put on it, and ever 
since various Governments had been em- 
ployed in bandaging it up; but the sore 
inflamed and increased. Her Majesty's 
_ Government had concluded the recent cor- 
respondence with Russia by saying they 
had learned with the greatest pleasure the 
benevolent intentions of the Czar. But 
who was that man whose benevolent in- 
tentions they so much admired? He was 
the author of certain instructions to 
General Mouravieff, one of which was, 
‘** You are to employ, in the event of cer- 
tain demonstrations, severe measures, even 
against the women.”’ Such were the in- 
structions given by a prince to a military 
commander in a district where martial law 
prevailed, and where everything was in 
the hands of the soldiery; and who, then, 
could be surprised at the atrocities com- 
mitted under the rule of Mouravieff? It 
was related that Ivan the Terrible, though 
one of the most cruel of men, never went 
so far as to inflict torture on women; but 
his descendant, the present Czar, could not 
make that boast. 

The greatest atrocities were being com- 
mitted in a part of Europe to which Eng- 
land was bound by treaty engagements. 
Was Her Majesty’s Government going to 
keep those engagements? Were they 
prepared to maintain public law? The 
conduct of Russia in Poland was not only 
a violation of the letter of treaties, but 
of public law. The noble Viscount, three 
or four years ago, said “ humanity was out- 
raged by the conduct of Russia towards 
the Poles.” Well, were they prepared to 
do anything for them on the grounds of 
humanity? But there was another reason 
for doing something. Every commercial 
community in England had signed Peti- 
tions telling that House that the peace of 
Europe was in permanent danger from 
Russian rule in Poland. Who could 
believe that the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion would be in its present position but 
for Poland? Poland had powerful friends, 
who would do all they could to call the 
attention of the Powers of Europe to the 
condition of that country, and if they saw 
questions like that between Germany and 
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Denmark threatening the peace of Europe 
they would not regard them, because they 
said Europe deserved to have its peace 
broken. 

The Schleswig-Holstein question would 
have been settled without war if an in- 
timate alliance existed between France 
and England. Who was it that had en- 
dangered that alliance? The noble Lord 
at the head of the Koreign Office proposed 
to France to do something. In one of his 
despatches to Russia, the noble Earl said 
the public law had been broken, and when 
asked were his intentions pacific, he re- 
plied, “ Yes, they are now; but I must 
not mislead you, the insurrection may con- 
tinue, Russia may reject our proposals, 
and then new complications and embarrass- 
ments may arise, which all may deplore.” 
What other interpretation could the Em- 
peror of the French put upon that des- 
patch but that something should be done 
for Poland? The Emperor proposed to 
England to take new steps on behalf of the 
Poles. He did not propose that England 
should send an army into Poland; he was 
ready to do that; but that the English and 
French fleets should be sent to the Baltic. 
The national army of Poland would have 
been sufficient for Polish independence if 
the fleets had been sent to the Baltic. 
That proposition, which would not have 
entailed much expenditure on England, 
was not accepted by the Government; 
they preferred to swallow all the insults 
flung at them by Prince Gortschakoff. 
But there was another chance for Poland. 
The Emperor made another proposition. 
He proposed that a Congress of the various 
European Powers should be called to con- 
sider the state of European treaties. That 
proposal, if adopted, would have prevented 
the war raging between Germany and 
Denmark, and might have brought the 
Polish question to a pacific termination. 
But the proposal was rejected by Her 
Majesty’s Government in language amount- 
ing almost to rudeness. Was it any 
wonder that when the British Governnent 
came to him with proposals he should have 
adopted towards them a similar course ? 
The Emperor of the French had been 
solicited by the noble Earl to join England 
in a war in favour of Denmark, and the 
noble Earl had written a despatch show- 
ing what he thought of the Treaty of Lon- 
don. The Emperor of the French called 
it an “impotent convention condemned 
by events;”’ and it was worse. Nothing 
could be more interesting than to trace the 
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position of Russia, if the Treaty of London 
were valid, which he believed it was not. 
Russia had a certain distant claim to the 
throne of Denmark, and by the Treaty of 
London nineteen legitimate heirs to the 
throne between Russia and the late King 
were cut off. One of the Danish Princes 
who stood in the order of succession had 
been sent to Greece, and now between Rus. 
sia and the Throne of Denmark there only 
stood the present King of Denmark and two 
of his sons. When the Treaty of London 
was the subject of debate a short time since, 
Mr. Bunsen, son of the late Minister 
of Prussia at the Court of St. James’s, 
stated in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
that his father had opposed the Treaty of 
London because it gave a predominance to 
Russian influence, and that Russian gold 
was lavishly employed when it was nego- 
tiated—probably to influence the minor 
States. The Treaty of London was, in short, 
a Russian treaty. Some of the minor 
princes were not consulted. The present 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha was not 
consulted. It deprived the people of Hol- 
stein of their legitimate Sovereign and 
their rights without consulting them. The 
Holstein Diet was against the treaty. The 
Danish Diet was dissolved three times be- 
fore a packed assembly could be got to 
confirm the treaty. And that was the 
treaty paraded for the approbation of Par- 
liament in the speech of the Lords’ Com- 
missioners! Several delicate questions 
arose as to the treaty,*but he did not see 
why they should not be mentioned. It 
was perfectly well known that England 
had been prevented by the Queen from 
getting into this war. It was no use 
mincing matters, and he at least was not 
bound to silence—the credit was due to 
the Queen ; and as some one had said, on 
an occasion when the country was saved 
from a great calamity by the other House, 
“Thank God we have a House of Lords!” 
80, in that case, they might thank God they 
had a Queen. After the treaty was nego- 
tiated in 1851 a document was read in 
that House by the present Foreign Secre- 
tary. It related to the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the then Foreign Minister, for 
when the noble Viscount negotiated the 
treaty some of the despatches were not 
subjected in due course to the Sovereign. 
Lord Russell thereupon read in his place 
in the House a memorandum from the 
Queen, in which she laid down the con- 
stitutional rule according to which the 
Foreign Minister ought to conduct the 
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business of his Department. The practice 
of sending off despatches without the con- 
sent of the Sovereign, and of coming to 
decisions without the sanction of the 
Sovereign, was one it was stated that 
would entitle the Queen to exercise her 
constitutional right of dismissing a Minis- 
ter. The confidential adviser of Her Ma- 
jesty at that time was an illustrious Prince 
of great information, but who did not in- 
terfere in politics. It was now well known 
that he entertained a very strong opinion 
in regard to the Treaty of London, and 
thought that the rights and interests of the 
people of Holstein ought not to have been 
set aside and signed away by people who 
had no business with that part of the 
world. 

The whole of Germany was now in 
arms. In the language of the Emperor 
of the French, the Treaty of London was 
condemned by events. Holstein was no 
longer part of Denmark. The Denmark 
of 1864 was dismembered. The Den- 
mark of to-day was much smaller than 
the Denmark of 1863. England, with 
all her strength, could not fix upon the 
people of Holstein a Government that 
they repudiated. The people of the 
Duchy had received the Duke of Au- 
gustenburg with open arms. The elder 
brother of the King of Denmark, Prince 
Charles of Glucksburg, had refused to 
swear allegiance to his brother, and might 
now be fighting on the banks of the Eider 
side by side with the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. Above all questions this had 
been one with which we ought not to have 
interfered. The Minister of the King of 
Denmark had accused Earl Russell of 
being the cause of the dismemberment of 
Denmark ; and he was quite right. Mr. 
Paget related that when he read the noble 
Earl’s despatch to M. Hall, ‘‘ he was visibly 
agitated, and declared it to be the most 


disastrous blow that could have been in- 
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flicted on the cause of Denmark.” In Oc- 
tober, 1852, Lord Russell bullied Den- 
mark and browbeat the Danish Minister, 
and then, having raised a flame in Ger- 
many, he turned round and changed his 
language. It was generally understood 
that the Cabinet was divided on this ques- 
tion. There was a minority in favour of 
war, but though numerically small, it 
was a powerful minority, and with such 
influence as the noble Viscount could 


bring to bear it was possible that one 
day they might find themselves en- 
gaged in war. Under these circumstances, 
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it was doubly important to point out the 
parallel between the two great foreign 
policies of the last year. The Govern- 
ment had refused to go to war in [favour 
of the people of Poland, but they were on 
the brink of war against the people of 
Holstein. In the case of Poland they had 
a treaty; they had everything in favour 
of going to war for an oppressed people ; 
in Holstein it was just the reverse; they 
had every reason why they should not go 
to war to deprive a people and their sove- 
reign of legitimate rights. The policy of 
the Government was most dangerous, and 
he called on the House to take every pos- 
sible step to prevent the Ministers from 
pursuing a course which would be not only 
digraceful to them, but, in all probability 
most disastrous to the country. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, after the somewhat discursive 
speech of the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, I do not rise for the purpose of 
entering at large into the debate, but the 
hon. Member has adverted to a topic which 
was also noticed by the hon. Member for 
Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald). He 
spoke of a “divided Cabinet.’’ I think 
the best answer I can give to an observa- 
tion of that kind is to say, that my desire 
was to have left the statement of the 
policy of the Government precisely as it 
stood in the speech of my noble Friend, 
without the addition or substraction of a 
single word. Reference was also made to 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ashton (Mr. Milner Gibson), although 
certainly the materials were very slender 
for fastening on him the imputation of a 
difference of opinion. But I am authorized 
to state that my right hon. Friend is 
exactly of the same mind as myself. Our 
wish is to be represented to the country 
and the House of Commons by the able 
and luminous speech of my noble Friend 
at the head of the Government. There 
was another observation of the hon. Mem- 
ber which I think ought not to pass with- 
out notice. He said it was notorious—the 
whole country knew it; in fact, there was 
no motive for concealing it—that it was 
Her Majesty who had prevented the 
Cabinet from going fo war upon this ques- 
tion. It appears to me far from desirable 
—indeed, hardly decorous—to introduce 
into the debates of the House the name of 
Her Majesty, a Sovereign of all who ever 
sat on the Throne who has thoroughly and 
entirely comprehended her duties as a con- 
stitutional monarch. But if that be far 
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from desirable, and not altogether decorous 
as a general rule, it certainly is addition- 
ally unfortunate that a reference of this 
kind should be made when the statement 
of the hon. Member is founded entirely 
and absolutely in error. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement was that the Cabinet had 
advised Her Majesty to take steps— 

Mr. HENNESSY: The right hon. 
Gentleman misunderstood me altogether. 
As it is a matter of some importance I 
may repeat what I did say, which was 
this:—I said, it has been whispered abroad, 
and is notorious, that peace has been se- 
eured by the Queen; and then I referred 
not to a statement, but to a document read 
in this House in 1851. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not quite understand how a 
document read in this House in 1851 can 
avail the hon. Gentleman in support of a 
statement made by him in 1864—that the 
advice of a Cabinet, which would have 
carried the country into war, had been 
nullified by the action of the Queen. I do 
not think the explanation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman at all mends the matter, but then 
it shows, I am happy to say, some sense on 
his part of the inconvenience of the refer- 
ence he has made. The hon. Gentleman 
devoted a great part of his speech to criti- 
cizing the Treaty of London, but he must 
not forget that it is a treaty which has 
been signed and ratified; by which we 
are bound, and to which, in the fair and 
honest construction éf its terms, we must 
adhere. I am not aware that the hon. 
Gentleman is correct in his construction of 
that treaty; I am not aware that it con- 
tains any stipulations which override the 
wishes of the people of the Duchies; nor 
do I know that the statements made by 
the hon. Gentleman with regard to the 
nature of the sentiments of the people of 
the Duchies are true; but, be that as it 
may, he will allow me to remind him that 
it is of little use to refer to what he looks 
upon as the inexpediency of the engage- 
ment itself, when it is at any rate an en- 
gagement to which the good faith and 
honour of the country are pledged. But 
my principal object in rising was to reply 
to the remarks which have been made by 
the hon. Member for Horsham and the 
right hon. Gentleman who preceded him 
on the other side of the House with refer- 
ence to another point. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham found fault with my 
noble Friend for stating that the patent 
of March, 1853, referring to the govern- 
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ment and constitution of Holstein, was at 
variance with the engagements which had 
been made by Denmark, and he seemed to 
think it was quite sufficient for him to 
enter into argument in the matter with my 
noble Friend, and to contend that in his 
opinion the patent was not at variance 
with those engagements. I would, how- 
ever, remind the House that this is not a 
point to be settled by the private or even 
official opinion of my noble Friend on the 
one side or the hon. Gentleman on the 
other. The question is, who has jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and who are the parties 
competent to form a judgment upon it? It 
so happens that my noble Friend is of an 
entirely different opinion from the hon. 
Gentleman, and believes that the patent 
was at variance with the engagements of 
Denmark ; but it is not because he person- 
ally is of that opinion that he refrains from 
taking public and formal exception to the 
Federal occupation: it is because it is a 
matter of German concern, entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Germanic Diet. 
But the hon. Gentleman made it a subject 
of complaint that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, as he seems to think, inflicted 
injury on Denmark by extracting or ob- 
taining from her one concession after an- 
other. First of all it is said that Denmark 
has been led to make concessions in regard 
to Holstein, and then concessions about a 
constitution to Schleswig; and then it is 
conveyed to us that we have in that way 
induced her to make sacrifices which en- 
title her to expect at our hands compensa- 
tion in return. Now, the sum and sub- 
stance of the advice given to Denmark by 
Her Majesty’s Government is this, that 
she should fulfil her engagements; and so 
far from contracting a debt to Denmark, 
or any other country by giving her such 
advice, I hold that in tendering it we are 
performing the part of a true friend, and 
conferring on her a real obligation. But 
the hon. Member for Horsham, and like- 
wise the right hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded him, have fallen, I think, into a 
very serious error in the reference which 
they made to the important declaration 
which was made by my noble Friend at 
the head of the Government in July 
last. The statement of the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) is that that delaration was a pro- 
per sequel to a paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech relating to the Danish question ; 
that the state of affairs contemplated by 
my noble Friend in July last has now ar- 
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rived, and that the course then indicated 
by my noble Friend is one which, in order 
to be consistent, he ought to follow up. 
The hon. Member for Horsham also con- 
tends that my noble Friend had in view 
this very line of action which Prussia and 
Austria as we think are very unfortunately 
now pursuing, when he intimated, at the 
close of last Session, that if attacked Den- 
mark would not find herself alone. Now, 
these statements would be of a very im- 
portant character if they were well founded. 
They proceed, however, on an entire mis- 
apprehension of what fell from my noble 
Friend, as any hon. Member may convince 
himself by a reference to the debate in 
question. I hold in my hand the record 
of that debate, and it is in the power of 
any one who hears me to ascertain whe- 
ther what I am about to say is well 
founded. There are three forms of subject 
brought into the controversy in this matter, 
which are of quite a distinct character. 
One is the succession to the Danish do- 
minions, which is dealt with by the Treaty 
of 1852; the second is the engagements 
entered into by Denmark with respect to 
the incorporation of Schleswig; the third 
comprises a class of topics connected exclu: 
sively with the internal government of the 
Duchies, as to which complaints have been 
made against Denmark, and I am afraid 
not without reason. I do not undertake 
to estimate the value of those complaints or 
enter into details, but there are complaints 
relating to the unequal and oppressive 
manner—not with regard to the general 
Government, but to the particular bearing 
on the national feeling—in which it is con- 
tended that Denmark has governed the 
Duchies. These three subjects are entirely 
distinct as to the foundation of right on 
which they rest. The treaty is the affair 
of the Powers who signed it; the second 
point is rather the affair of those who act 
as the mandatories of Germany ; while the 
internal government of the Duchies, as 
regards the use of the Danish language and 
so forth, never ought to have been made in 
the same sense a matter of international 
engagement, while it must be admitted to 
be a matter of fair public interest. Now, 
the representation made with respect to 
my noble Friend is this, that he has stated 
that if Germany attempied to enforce the 
engagements entered into by Denmark by 
force of arms, then a case would arise when 
she might call upon England for help. 
My noble Friend, however, referred to no 
such circumstances as those which are now 
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taking place. He did not maintain that 
Germany had no right to feel an interest 
in the way in which the Duchies were 
governed. On the contrary, in the speech 
referred to he uses these words— 

‘But there is in Schleswig a very considerable 
German population, and therefore it is not unnatu- 
ral—indeed, it is perfectly justifiable—that the 
Germanic Confederation should take an interest 
in the condition of the German population, and it 
is entitled to make representations to the King of 
Denmark, requesting that the German population 
should be put on a fair and equal footing with 
regard to the Danish population of Schleswig.” 
Still later in the speech he says, having 
in view nothing but this class of subjects— 

“ As Ihave already said, we concur entirely 
with the hon. Gentleman, as I am satisfied will 
all reasonable men in Europe, including those in 
France and Russia, in desiring that the indepen- 
dence, the integrity, and the rights of Denmark 
may be maintained. We are convinced—I am 
convinced at least—that if any violent attempt 
were made to overthrow those rights and interfere 
with their independence, those who made the at- 
tempt would find in the result that it would not be 
Denmark alone with which they would have to 
contend.” 

Now, what is the meaning of these words? 
Plainly this, that if Germany should at- 
tempt to take on her own hands matters 
connected with the internal Government of 
the Duchies, she would be committing an 
outrage against all public right, in regard 
of which she might expect that conse- 
quences inconvenient to herself might fol- 
low. But that is not the case which has 
arisen. {Mr. Wurrestpe: “Hear, hear !’’} 
The right hon. Gentleman cheers me ironi- 
cally, but I am sure he does so rather in 
his character of a warm political partisan 
than of an acute and logical reasoner. It 
is, I am sure, he will admit, a totally 
different thing to exact by means somewhat 
unjustifiably harsh something to which 
you are entitled, and to use force to obtain 
that to which you have no title at all. 
The doctrine of my noble Friend was that 
Germany has no title to interfere by force 
for the purpose of gaining certain privileges 
for men of German race in the Duchies; 
but the question which has now arisen, as 
to what estimate is to be formed of the 
conduct of Germany in interfering by force 
for the purpose of compelling Denmark to 
keep her engagements, is one of a different 
character. My noble Friend has distinctly 
stated the view which we take of the con- 
duct of Austria and Prussia in the matter. 
We all feel the responsibility, the heavy 
responsibility, assumed by two great Pow- 
ers, who unnecessarily, even in pursuit of 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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a right object, set aside reason and resort 
to force. It is impossible too deeply or 
too seriously to lament such a course, but 
then it is a course totally different from 
that of resorting to arms for the purpose 
of settling a matter in which you have no 
title to interfere, and entirely distinct from 
that contemplated by my noble Friend 
when he said, that in the event of any vio- 
lent attempt being made to overthrow her 
rights, it would not be Denmark alone with 
which those who made the attempt would 
have tocontend. These I offer simply as 
casual observations on points which have 
arisen in debate, which it was important 
to clear from misrepresentation. With 
regard to the general statement of the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government—the question 
whether they have a policy or no policy, 
and whether that policy is likely to be 
approved by the voice of the British nation 
—I am content to rest the case in the 
hands of my noble Friend, who.stated their 
views at an early period of the evening. 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he had 
been anxious to say a few words on some 
of the statements which had fallen from 
the noble Viscount; but if he was anxious 
before, he was doubly anxious to do so 
after what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had told them 
that but for the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
bers for the King’s County and Horsham, he 
should have been content that his own sen- 
timents and those of his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade should 
be expressed by the noble Viscount ; it was 
therefore satisfactory to know that the 
Premier had spoken for at least two Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet as well as himself. 
The noble Viscount seemed quite indignant 
that any one should entertain a doubt as to 
the policy of the Government with respect 
to the Schleswig-Holstein question. Their 
policy, he said, was clearly explained in 
the Speech delivered by the Lords Commis- 
sioners; and if any Gentleman was too 
dull to arrive at it, he would enlighten 
that dense individual by telling him that 
the policy of the Government, which he 
said had been successful, was to maintain 
peace. Had peace been maintained? Had 
the policy of the Government been success- 
ful? Cannon had been fired—war had 
commenced, yet the noble Viscount came 
down to the House and said the policy of 
the Government was peace; he put it in 
the mouth of his Royal Mistress that she 
was anxious to continue her labours for the 
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preservation of peace, and he told them 
the Government deserved the confidence of 
the country for the success of his policy of 

ace. He said the policy of the Govern- 
ment had been successful at least in this, 
that, whereas the conflict between Ger- 
many and Denmark had arisen about the 
succession, the efforts of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers had been directed exclusively 
to procure the recognition of the rights of 
the King of Denmark, under the Treaty of 
London, from those Powers which had 
shown a disposition to retreat from or deny 
its stipulations. They were told that Ba- 
varia, who never acceded to the treaty, 
was disposed to repudiate it; and that 
Wurtemburg and Saxony, who were con- 
senting parties, had shown a disposition 
to retreat from it. The noble Lord took 
great credit for efforts made to procure the 
continued support of Saxony and Wurtem- 
burg to the Treaty of 1852. He thought 
that certainly to be a lame and impotent 
conclusion from the labours which were 
vaunted in the opening paragraphs of the 
Royal Speech. The noble Lord went on 
to say, that even within the last few hours 
they had received the most important and 
gratifying intelligence that their labours 
had not been thrown away, and that both 
Prussia and Austria at the last moment 
had entered into a most solemn and bind- 
ing guarantee that the Treaty of 1852, 
under all circumstances—even it might be 
of the conquest of Denmark — should be 
scrupulously observed by them. A great 
cheer arose from the benches behind the 
noble Lord when he made that announce- 
ment ; but he should like to ask the noble 
Lord what was his real and honest opinion 
as to the worth of that declaration he 
vaunted so much a couple of hours ago? 
Was it true that the Colleague of the 
noble Lord who was intrusted with the 
management of foreign affairs, in the 
hearing of many whom he now addressed, 
had said not an hour ago, that he would 
place no reliance whatever in that decla- 
ration? Nay, more, that he did not even 
understand it, but he trusted time would 
elucidate a matter which was beyond his 
comprehension. Was that a declaration 
to satisfy the country for the abandon- 
ment of Denmark, and seeing it overrun 
with the troops of Austria and Prussia? 
At the conclusion of last Session the 
noble Viscount had made a most re- 
markable declaration, which he said had 
reference to the question of succession, and 
not to the intention of the great Powers 
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to interfere with the internal concerns of 
Denmark ; and the right hon. Gentleman, 
feeling so much the inconsistency, had en- 
deavoured with great ingenuity to recon- 
cile the conflicting statements, and show 
that the noble Lord, in those sentences 
which still rung in their ears, had no in- 
tention to threaten the Powers of Ger- 
many with the might of England in defence 
of Denmark, unless they interfered abso- 
lutely with the internal affairs of Denmark. 
He quoted and argued from an isolated 
passage, with all that rhetorical and extra 
forensic ingenuity of which he was so re- 
markable a master, that he only promised 
Denmark assistance in case of Germany 
invading her rights and independence. 
What, however, was the statement of the 
noble Lord that night? He said that 
Prussia and Austria had asked an impos- 
sibility of Denmark. In what did that 
impossibility consist? It consisted of a de- 
mand made at the sword’s point by Austria 
and Prussia, that the King of Denmark, 
by one stroke of his pen, should suspend 
not merely the common constitution which 
had been given to Schleswig and Denmark, 
but should suspend, abrogate, and destroy 
the constitution of Denmark itself. That 
was the demand which they were now 
told by the right hon. Gentlemen in no 
way concerned the rights or independence 
of Denmark. He thought in the British 
House of Commons he might be excused 
if, with some warmth, he repudiated such 
a construction of the rights and indepen- 
dence of a country. The noble Lord told 
them in his speech, and he was surprised 
to hear it, that this invasion of Danish 
territory was, if not counselled, suggested 
by Her Majesty’s Government. [Viscount 
Patmerston: I did not say any thing of 
the kind.] He certainly understood the 
noble Lord, in order to keep Austria and 
Prussia straight with regard to their Treaty 
obligations contracted in 1852, had said to 
them, ‘If you have a quarrel with Den- 
mark about the international stipulations 
which Denmark may have entered into 
with you in 1851—1if you say that Den- 
mark has disregarded and not fulfilled 
these obligations—then, indeed, if you 
have a mind, you have a perfect right to 
go to war with her.” If that statement 
were made to Austria and Prussia, they 
were but acting on the suggestion—he did 
not say the advice of the noble Lord. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: — What I 
stated was this:—We said to Austria 
and Prussia, if you have a just demand on 
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Denmark, and Denmark refuses compliance 
with it you have a right to go to war; 
but Denmark says she will comply, and 
only asks for time to do so in the only way 
in which it can be done, and therefore you 
have no cause of war. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: The subse- 
quent answer of Denmark no doubt put 
them entirely in the wrong, but Denmark 
in 1851 had made promises which had not 
been fulfilled, and the noble Lord’s state- 
ment was that if Denmark had not fulfilled 
her stipulations with Austria and Prussia, 
they had a just cause of war against her. 
Although Denmark had given a promise 
that she would fulfil her pledge to the best 
of her ability, still the casus belli for the 
non-fulfilment of her previous pledges, ac. 
cording to the statement of the noble Lord 
himself, clearly came from the English 
Government. He understood the noble 
Lord to say that Germany having accepted 
the Treaty of 1852, there was now no real 
cause of complaint. If that were so, let 
him ask whether, in the matured judg- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Government, the 
war was likely to come to an end? What 
was the meaning of the wonderfully satis- 
factory intelligence which was said to have 
been received? Was the House of Com- 
mons to understand, that in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government Austria and 
Prussia were about to retreat from that 
expedition which the noble Lord now re- 
iterated was in his opinion utterly un- 
justifiable? The explanations both of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the noble 
Lord had entirely failed to remove the 
doubt, hesitation, and mistrust which the 
country felt, and must feel, in the policy 
pursued by the Government; and if any 
other Member of the Cabinet then present 
could give a more rational, consistent, and 
satisfactory explanation of the course of 
events, and could hold out a clearer and 
more hopeful prospect as to the future, he 
believed that the House and the public 
would be deeply indebted to that most 
fortunate Minister. 

Mz. PEACOCKE said, he could not 
help expressing his opinion that some 
most important topics were “ conspicuous 
by their absence” from the Royal Speech, 
in spite of the explanations of the no- 
ble Lord and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. They had received no informa- 
tion with respect to America, especially on 

ints in which this country was particu- 
Tarly interested. They heard from time 
to time of seizures of British vessels made 
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by United States’ cruisers in almost a 
piratical manner; and he was therefore 
desirous of learning what course the Go- 
vernment were taking to vindicate the 
national honour. He was also anxious for 
information on the subject of the seizure 
of the “rams” at Liverpool, and he would 
state why. Within a few weeks of their 
seizure the Foreign Secretary told a deputa- 
tion of the Emancipation Society that 
there were no sufficient grounds for seiz- 
ing them—that that could not be done 
upon mere suspicion, but only upon clear 
evidence and positive facts. Perhaps the 
Government would tell the House what 
additional information reached them with- 
in the fortnight to warrant the order for 
the seizure of the rams. If private re- 
ports were to be trusted, the only addi- 
tional information they received was a 
swaggering menace from Mr. Seward to 
Lord Lyons to the effect, that if those ves- 
sels left the Mersey it would be at the 
peril of England. This supposition had 
since been confirmed by the diplomatic 
papers laid on the table of the American 
Congress, from which it appeared that Mr. 
Seward had distinctly stated to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that if the rams left 
the shores of England the United States 
would retaliate by war. Lord Russell, in 
his speech at Blairgowrie, said that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not abate 
one jot or tittle of English right or English 
law in consequence of the menaces of 
foreign Powers. Some might think that 
the Minister who used such language was 
incapable of weak concession ; but besides 
his many admirable qualities Lord Russell 
had also his failings, and one of those fail- 
ings was that he used the biggest language 
when he did not intend to fight, and in- 
variably employed strong words to cover 
weak actions. He pursued that course in 
the case of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
and likewise in his correspondence with 
Russia last year on the subject of Poland. 
The noble Lord at first gave Russia to 
understand that if she did not accept the 
six points very awful things would ensue ; 
but when he found that she stood firm, 
and was prepared even to make war for 
her independence, he frankly acknowledged 
that if she was ready to fight he was not, 
and he wound up by writing a despatch 
saying that he was but too happy to be 
rid of the correspondence. That was not 
an original line of conduct ; it had already 
been performed in the play of The Rivals, 
and in the character of Bob Acres. He 
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trusted that, at all events, it would not 
be repeated in regard to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. [An hon. Memser: It has 
been.] On that point he could not express 
an opinion, as he did not yet know what 
was the conduct or the policy of the Go- 
vernment. The popular theory as regards 
the Schleswig-Holstein question was that 
that question had been mastered only by 
one man, a certain German professor, who 
went mad in consequence; and the panic 
appeared to have reached even the Ministe- 
rial mind, for when the President of the 
Board of Trade spoke at Ashton the other 
day, he frankly told his constituents that 
he knew nothing about the matter except 
that we were parties to a treaty. But the 
Schleswig-Holstein question might be re- 
duced to two simple and salient points— 
namely, the treaty settling the Danish 
succession, and the promises given by 
Denmark in 1851-2 with regard to the 
non-incorporation of Schleswig and an 
equality of rights as between its German 
and Danish subjects. That was not the 
fitting time for a full discussion of this 
question, but he was prepared to show 
that from 1852 down to 1864 Denmark 
had systematically endeavoured to shuffle 
out of the performance of those engage- 
ments. Some spoke of Denmark as a small 
Power which was being bullied by two 
great Powers; but there was such a thing 
as a small Power taking advantage of the 
very fact of her weakness ; and he thought 
a large amount of sympathy was thrown 
away upon Denmark. If there was one 
party less entitled to the sympathy of the 
Conservatives than another it was the 
Eider-Dane party, which had unfortunately 
long exercised sway over the counsels 
of Denmark. It was an ultra-Demo- 
cratic party, advocating that Schleswig- 
Holstein should be ruled by means of a 
tyrant majority at Copenhagen, without 
any respect for the prescriptive rights or 
the traditional privileges of the pro- 
vinces; whereas the Conservative party 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, advocated an 
autonomy for those provinces and local 
self-government. Thus we find, whether 
on the banks of the Eider or the Poto- 
mac, the democratic party always the same, 
everywhere despotic, every where intolerant 
of opposition, everywhere seeking by means 
of the centralized action of tyrant majori- 
ties to crush opposing nationalities, and 
to trample under foot every shade and 
shadow of opinion which dares to differ 
from theirown. Underthese circumstances, 
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he asked the House to pause before it gave 
an unqualified support to that party in 
whose hands the Government of Denmark 
had so long rested, and before it exchanged 
for the alliance of a kingdom, which during 
the great revolutionary struggle was about 
the most faithful supporter of France, the 
friendship and sympathy of that Germany, 
and, above all, of that Austria, which had 
ever shown herself England’s most natural 
and most trustworthy ally. 

Mrz. H. BAILLIE said, he regretted the 
omission of all allusion to the subject of 
the American war from the Speech, but was 
not much surprised at it. Ministers, it 
was true, had taken every opportunity of 
declaring a policy of strict neutrality, and 
that such a policy was entitled to the ap- 
proval of the country. If, however, it 
could be shown that they had departed 
from that policy, and yielding to the threats 
and pressure of the Federal Government 
they had connived at a violation of inter- 
national law for the purpose of assisting 
one side to the manifest injury of the other, 
the people of this country would have a 
right to complain. The principle of neu- 
trality consisted in a strict adherence to 
those rules which had been laid down by 
writers on international law to be observed 
by neutrals with regard to belligerents, and 
he did not hesitate to assert that the 
Government had departed from that neu- 
trality which they professed to maintain, 
All writers on international law were 
agreed that a blockade, in order to be 
accepted as binding on neutral States, 
must be effective. That principle was 
considered so important that it formed the 
subject of a solemn declaration, which was 
inserted in the fourth article of the proto- 
col annexed to the Treaty of Paris, which 
explained an effective blockade to be a 
blockade maintained by a force sufficient 
really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy. Such was the law which England 
had bound herself to uphold. How had 
Ministers performed that duty? They had 
admitted as binding a so-called blockade 
of the whole Confederate coast—a blockade 
which never was effective, which never 
could by any possibility be made effective, 
which, in fact, was neither more nor less 
than a “paper” blockade. It might be 
possible to make efféctive a blockade of a 
single port or harbour, though even that was 
a difficult matter against steamships ; but 
it was impossible to blockade effectually 
8,500 miles of coast. The Federal Go- 
vernment, however, had never been able 
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to make effective the blockade of any 
one of the Southern ports. In proof of 
that he might refer to a quasi-official docu- 
ment supplied by the Confederate agent in 
this country, from which it appeared that 
during the first ten months of last year, 
from the Ist of January to the 23rd of 
October, no fewer than ninety steamers en- 
tered the port of Wilmington from foreign 
ports, while forty-three entered the har- 
bour of Charleston. Colonel Freemantle, 
of the Guards, in his recently-published 
Diary, stated that when he arrived at 
Wilmington on the 16th of June, 1863, 
the river was quite full of blockade runners; 
that he counted eight handsome steamers 
which plied their trade with the greatest 
regularity ; that many ships were employed 
in carrying goods on Government account ; 
and that, in short, it was quite absurd to 
call the blockade an effective one. So that 
while Her Majesty’s Ministers were pro- 
testing against German Powers for violating 
the Treaty of London, they were themselves 
conniving at a violation of the Treaty of 
Paris. What had been the consequence of 
that connivance? The Federal Govern- 
ment having found it to be impossible to 
make the blockade effective, had had re- 
course to a series of outrages upon Bri- 
tish trade and commerce, with what object 
it was difficult to know, unless it was for 
the purpose of intimidation. They had 
given instructions to their naval officers to 
capture all merchant ships coming within 
300 or 400 miles of the Confederate 
coast; they had extended their operations 
to almost every part of the Gulf of Mexico ; 
they had captured our ships going direct 
from English ports to the Mexican coast, 
and those vessels had been condemned in 
the American Prize Courts, apparently with 
the consent of our Government. Nor was 
this all. Finding they could do so with 
impunity, the Federal Government had 
actually had the audacity to go into the 
port of Matamoras and capture all the 
English merchant ships there taking in 
cargoes of cotton. That appeared to him 
to be a much greater outrage than the Zrent 
affair. It was not a case which could be 
referred to the American Prize Courts; it 
was a question of direct piracy authorized 
by the Federal Court, and for which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should demand imme- 
diate reparation. The Federal Court had 
also given instructions to their naval 
officers to capture ships sailing direct from 
ports in this country to Her Majesty’s Co- 
lony of the Bahamas, and the vessels so 
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captured had been condemned in the Ame- 
rican Prize Courts on the ground that 
upon their arrival at Nassau they might 
have transferred their cargoes to blockade 
runners. So flagrant a violation of inter- 
national law had excited the indignation of 
the French press. The Mémortal Diplo. 
matique had pointed out the injustice of 
arbitrarily assimilating articles of commerce 
to contraband of war, of seizing a whole 
cargo on account of a few insignificant 
articles alleged -to be contraband, and of 
capturing a neutral vessel going from one 
neutral port to another, under the pretext 
of an improper ultimate destination. This, 
however, seemed to be a matter of no in- 
terest to Her Majesty’s Government. After 
their great exertions in the Trent case, 
they perhaps thought that they had done 
all that the national honour required of 
them, and that they could now afford to 
rest and be thankful. It was, however, 
unhappily too true that the flag of England 
no longer gave protection to the trade and 
commerce of the country, and that our 
merchant ships were illegally seized on the 
high seas. The Federal cruisers respected 
the tricolour of France, because they feared 
the power of the French Government; 
but they made it their special mission to 
outrage and insult the colours of England 
because they despised our Government. 
Who ever heard of French ships trading 
with Mexico being captured by the Fede- 
rals? Would French merchants submit to 
ask permission from the Northern Govern- 
ment to trade with Mexico? No, that 
was a degradation reserved for our country- 
men alone. To the sufferers some conso- 
lation was, indeed, offered by Zhe Times, 
which, he supposed, was the official organ 
of the Government. That journal argued 
that it was a great advantage for the 
people of this country that the rigid laws 
of blockade should not be relaxed, because 
if we happened to be engaged in war we 
might make these American precedents 
serve our own interests, and enable us to 
establish a paper blockade. He did not 
know whether or not that was the opinion 
of the Government, but it was certainly a 
delusion. England might tolerate viola- 
tions of international law, but would other 
nations do so? Suppose we were engaged 
in a war with the Federal Government, 
and had established a paper blockade on 
their coasts, would France allow her ships 
to be captured under such circumstances? 
There could be little doubt that if we ven- 
| tnd to do anything of the kind we should 
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soon find ourselves engaged in hostilities 
with France. There could not, in his 
opinion, be a greater blunder than for a 
Government to countenance any violation 
of those laws which had been instituted 
for the purpose of regulating the conduct 
and protecting the rights of civilized na- 
tions. It might, perhaps, be said that 
concessions had been made by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of avoiding war, and 
he had no doubt that war had been 
threatened. Peace was an inestimable 
blessing, but it might be purchased too 
dearly. The sacrifice of national honour 
was a high price to pay, more especially as 
it could, after all, secure peace for only a 
short time. Every concession would only 
augment the insolence of the aggressors, 
and tempt them to fresh outrages. Not- 
withstanding all we had yielded, we had 
not in the least conciliated the Federals, or 
lessened their animosity agginst us; but 
we had given great and just cause of com- 
plaint to the Confederates. He sought no 
favour for the latter; but he claimed from 
the Government the exercise of that honest 
and impartial neutrality which on all occa- 
sions they so ostentatiously professed, but 
which hitherto they had failed to practise. 
There was another topic omitted from the 
Royal Speech—Poland. He held that it 
was unwise for England to interfere in any 
way in the affairs of Poland, because it 
was always impolitic to enter on an enter- 
prise which one was unwilling or unable 
to carry to the end. If, however, it was 
necessary to remonstrate with Russia on 
this question, it should have been done 
through the Minister at St. Petersburg in 
such a manner as not to wound the sus- 
ceptibilities of a proud and patriotic people. 
The course adopted by our Government 
only roused the Russians to resistance, 
united them to a man against all foreign 
intervention, and rendered it impossible 
for the Russian Government to make con- 
cessions, even if the naturally kind feel- 
ings of the Emperor had tended that way. 
The noble Earl seemed to have been con- 
scious that he had committed a mistake in 
the style of his despatch to Russia, for he 
followed it up by the explanation that, 
whatever the reply might be, England 
would not go to war. Except for the 
mercy they might expect from the monarch 
of Russia, that declaration sealed the doom 
of Poland. He did not hesitate to say, on 
behalf of the friends of Poland, that they 
felt no gratitude to the Minister for a mode 
of interference which had only served to 
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intensify the miseries and sufferings they 
now endured. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I have 
one, or rather two questions to put to the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Ihave no intention of 
entering at any length into the present 
state of the Danish question. The power- 
ful speeches of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli), and my hon. Friend the Member 
for Horsham (Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald) 
remain at present unanswered ; and I am 
quite content to leave the extraordinary 
language of the most unsatisfactory Speech 
delivered by the Lords Commissioners to 
their able criticism. I wish only to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary, 
whether he will be good enough to state 
to the House the full and entire substance 
of the despatch referred to to-night by the 
noble Lord opposite as having been re- 
ceived within the last few hours? I am 
quite sure that the noble Lord cannot for 
a moment have intended to mislead the 
House in regard to the contents of that 
despatch; but if I am correctly informed 
as to what has passed in another place, the 
House has practically been misled on that 
point by the statement of the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord opposite, in reply to the 
charge that the Government had no policy, 
declared with an air of triumph that the 
Government had a policy, and that that 
policy was successful; and in proof said 
that within the last few hours a despatch 
had arrived stating that Austria and Prus- 
sia were willing to enter into a formal 
declaration, to the effect that they adhered 
to the Treaty of 1852, and that as soon as 
the object of the invasion of Denmark was 
attained they were ready to maintain the 
integrity of the Kingdom of Denmark. 
The noble Lord stopped there, and the only 
construction that could be put on the state- 
ment of the noble Lord was, that that is 
the whole of the despatch. But I under- 
stand that this evening the despatch has 
been read én extenso in another place, and 
that it went on to make the proviso that 
they were not to be met with protracted 
resistance in Schleswig. Other provisos 
are introduced, and the effect of them is, 
in fact, to destroy the value of the whole 
of the promises and engagements, and to 
leave the whole matter in exactly the same 
unsatisfactory position as it stood in before. 
I therefore ask the hon. Gentleman, who 
represents the Foreign Office in that House, 
whether the despatch ends where the noble 
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Lord opposite led the House to believe that 
it terminated, or whether the portion read 
by the noble Lord is not followed by a 

roviso such asI have mentioned? There 
is another question I wish to put. The 
noble Lord in his speech told us that no- 
thing was stated in the Queen’s Speech 
about producing the papers concerning 
Denmark, because it was not thought ne- 
cessary to lengthen the Queen’s Speech by 
any reference to them. I was amused 
when I heard that statement, as it has not 
been thought unnecessary to lengthen the 
Queen’s Speech by a reference to the des- 
patches concerning Japan. However, the 
noble Lord stated that he has no objection 
to produce the papers respecting Denmark, 
and I shall be glad to know how soon they 
will be produced. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that there was no 
objection to give the contents of the des- 
patch to which the right hon. Gentleman 
referred, and with the permission of the 
House he would read it at length. The 
despatch was as as follows :— 

“ Berlin, Jan, 31. 

“* Monsieur le Comte,—The Government of the 
King, by basing on the stipulations of 1851-2 
the rights which, in concert with Austria, it is 
proceeding to enforce upon Denmark, has by this 
very act recognized the principle of the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy as established by the 
transactions of 1851-2 The Government of the 
King, in proceeding to the oceupation of Schles- 
wig, does not intend to depart from this principle. 
If, however, in consequence of complications which 
may be brought about by the persistence of the 
Danish Government in its refusal to accomplish 
its promises of 1852, or of the armed intervention 
of other Powers in the Dano-German conflict, the 
King’s Government were to find itself compelled 
to renounce combinations which would no longer 
offer a result proportionate to the sacrifices which 
events might impose upon the German Powers, 
no definite arrangements could be made without 
the concurrence of the Powers who signed the 
Treaty of London. The British Government 
would then find the King’s Government ready 
to come to an agreement with them as to the 
definitive arrangement of the Dano-German ques- 
tion, Your Excellency is requested to read and 

ive a copy of this despatch to Earl Russell. 
ive, d&c., “ Bismarg,” 


He might add that the Danish papers were 
very voluminous, but they were in prepara- 
tion. As soon as they were ready they 
would be laid on the table. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished in 
addition to the questions which had been 
put to the hon. Gentleman to ask another, 
and that was whether he understood the 
meaning of the paper he had just read. 
He had heard a distinguished person in 
another place declare that he did not 
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understand it, and he thought the hon. 
Gentleman would add to the kindness he 
had already shown to the House if he 
would throw on the document that light 
which it seemed very much to require. 
He could not understand how that pa- 
per assisted the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government, On a former 
occasion, the noble Viscount made a clear 
speech on Denmark, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer explained away. The 
noble Viscount said that if the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy should be in 
danger, Denmark would be defended. 
The territory of Denmark was now being 
invaded, and that certainly looked like 
an interference with the Danish kingdom, 
in a mode at once disagreeable and em- 
phatic. He should have supposed, but for 
the declaration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the noble Viscount’s 
statement had some meaning, but he was 
now compelled to hold that it had none. 
He wished to put a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and to ask why there «ould not 
be that unanimity in the Cabinet of which 
the right hon. Gentleman boasted on such 
a subject as America. Some time ago the 
right hon. Gentleman used these words— 
“The people of the North have not yet drunk 
of the cup—they are still trying to hold it far from 
their lips—the cup which, all the rest of the 
world see, they nevertheless must drink of. We 
may have our own opinions about slavery—we 
may be for or against the South—but there is no 
doubt that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of 
the South have made an army; they are making, 
it appears, a navy ; and they have made what is 
more than either—they have made anation. . 
We may anticipate with certainty the success of 
the Southern States, so far as regards their separ- 
ation from the North. I cannot but believe that 
that event is as certain as any event yet future 
and contingent can be. . It may be that 
a time might arrive when it would be the duty of 
Europe to offer the word of expostulation or 
friendly aid towards composing the quarrel.” 
The criticism of the leading journal on 
that statement was, “‘ that Mr. Gladstone 
has only made a statement considerably 
within the truth.” Whén the American 
Minister in London read that speech he 
was greatly alarmed, considering it to be 
the exposition ‘of the Government policy 
with respect to America. The American 
Minister meant, it appears, to send for his 
passport, pack up, and cross the Atlantic ; 
but previously he made an excursion to 
the North of England, and fell in with 
the discreet Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster), than whom no man was more 
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advice. The hon. Member for Bradford 
recommended the American Minister to be 
a little more calm, because he might depend 
upon it, that as the erratic genius of the 
Cabinet had made a speech in the North, 
some more discreet Member of the Go- 
vernment would be set up to make an op- 
posite speech in the South, and in a few 
weeks something would be done in that 
way to establish unanimity in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Cabinet. This was the case, and it 
appeared that the late Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis did present himself and make 
a speech on the opposite side. Thus the 
hon. Member for Bradford was enabled to 
point out to the American Minister how 
truly he understood the mystery of our 
constitutional system, which seemed to be 
founded on the principle of counteraction. 
One member of the Cabinet had an opinion, 
another contradicted him ; the subject was 
a large and great one, but as they could 
not agree, they said “‘let us agree to 
differ,” and so the matter was dropped and 
nothing more was said about it. He 
believed that Germany had no more au- 
thority over Schleswig than they had over 
Westminster Hall. That being so, he 
could not understand how the German 
Confederation could make any difficulty 
about Schleswig, as he understood Holstein 
was given up and the Danes were ready to 
give a guarantee for accomplishing every- 
thing which they were asked, and more 
than they were asked. When Canning, 
who had the genius of an orator and the 
spirit of an Englishman, was asked to re- 
monstrate publicly with a foreign Power, 
he said, “ Let us first consider what we 
shall do if our remonstrances are defied. 
England is too great a country to submit 
to insult, and therefore we will not re- 
monstrate if we are not prepared to act 
should we be defied.” The same rule 
should have been applied in the case of 
the Poles. He had not opened his lips on 
the subject, because he did not see the 
way to any practical conclusion; but he 
believed that nothing could have been 
more impolitic, even for the Poles them- 
selves, than to send despatches, as had 
been sent to Russia, couched in very 
offensive terms, There were other ques- 
tions upon which he would not then ad- 
dress the House, as other opportunities 
would occur on which Her Majesty’s 
Government might give as clear and as 
satisfactory an account as the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
just given of this important despatch. 
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Mr. KINGLAKE said, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman could not under- 
stand how the German Confederation could 
have any right to interfere in Schleswig, 
as it was no part of the Confederation, 
The answer was an extremely simple one. 
The German Confederation having gained 
the occupation of Holstein had a basis on 
which to negotiate, and did negotiate, with 
the Danish Government, and did obtain, 
internationally be it observed, certain en- 
gagements which the Danes had failed 
to observe. That he was right in the 
statement that there were engagements 
which the Danes had failed to observe was 
perfectly certain; for they all knew that 
there was no Power more closely allied 
with Denmark or more ready to support 
her, if need be, in arms than Sweden, and 
the Government of Sweden had freely 
acknowledged that Denmark did enter into 
engagements with the German Confedera- 
tion and had failed to fulfil them. It now 
began to appear that these struggles were 
but a continuance of the efforts which 
Denmark commenced in 1848 to wrench 
the Duchy of Schleswig from its state of 
union with the sister Duchy of Holstein. 
Whether such an attempt were right or 
wrong, it was surely to be expected that 
the threatened disruption would create re- 
sistance on the part of Schleswig, and it 
became more certain when they reflected 
that Schleswig had behind her the sister 
Duchy of Holstein, and behind that again 
the great population of Germany, or 
40,000,000 of people, who could not but 
exercise attraction much in the same way 
as a great body in the physical world ex- 
ercised its attraction in proportion to its 
bulk. After the war came negotiation, 
and they all knew the result. But it was 
important té keep that result in mind, not 
for the sake of Denmark or Germany, but 
for the credit of England. Terms were 
obtained by England which were assented 
to by Austria, Prussia, and the German 
Confederation, and were approved by Rus- 
sia; and he thought that if hon. Gentlemen 
would lay aside for a moment the consi- 
derations of party, they would be inclined 
to acknowledge that Lord Russell was one 
to whose opinion upon a constitutional 
question and what would be a fair prac- 
tical working Government for a free people 
they would be disposed to defer. It was 
very important to observe that the present 
war took place because one party accepted 
the terms of 1852, and the other party, 
whether rightly or wrongly, rejected them, 
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He did not mean to say that it was not 
justifiable for Denmark to say that she was 
the best judge of what was fit for her; but 
when England was asked for advice that 
advice was given, and a strong Power 
which was then threatening Denmark was 
brought to consent to terms which Eng- 
land thought to be sufficient. What he 
desired to know was what was the Power 
which was now invading Schleswig. It 
was no answer to say they were Austrian 
and Prussian troops. He wanted to know 
what Power was really propelling this 
force. The experience of the last few 
weeks had thrown some little light upon 
the matter. The refusal of the supplies in 
Berlin and the refusal of a portion of the 
supplies in Vienna, seemed irresistibly to 
force the conclusion that upon this ques- 
tion and for this purpose there was no 
longer any Austria or Prussia, and that 
what they had to do with was the German 
Confederation; if so, they could understand 
the pride which must be felt by 40,000,000 
of people in the exercise of a power of 
which they had only recently become con- 
scious. When they saw how Germany was 
surrounded, he thought they would per- 
ceive additional reasons for making it very 
easily intelligible that Germany was dis- 
posed to push her claims with almost undue 
energy. When these troubles began in 
1850 Germany was oppressed by the power 
of the Czar Nicholas. He trampled with 
undisguised contempt on the kingdom of 
Prussia, he patronized Austria, and he 
weighed with so great a weight on the rest 
of Germany, that it was no exaggeration to 
say that at that time his will was law in 
Germany. On the other hand, the French 
Republic was powerful for purposes of 
coercion, but was not threatening Europe 
with dangers. Now the position of things 
was greatly changed. It was evident that 
Russia, being engaged in a struggle in Po- 
land—he would not say in exterminating 
the Poles—was indisposed to take part in 
any question which Germany might raise, 
and was acquiescent in the course which 
Germany might take. On the other hand, 
he thought he might infer from some of 
the papers which had been published, that 
by France Germany had not been seriously 
discouraged. He professed to have no ex- 
traordinary knowledge, but judging from 
the letter addressed to the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg, he was inclined to infer that 
the Duke of Augustenburg had some 
reason to suppose that on the western fron- 
tier of Germany he would not be without 
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support. Recollecting how things of that 
kind were done, one would be disposed to 
come to the conclusion that such a letter 
as the Duke of Augustenburg thought fit 
to address to the Emperor of the French 
would not have been written unless he had 
beforehand had very good reasons for 
knowing how it would be received. It 
was probable that as a matter of courtesy 
a draught of that letter had been submitted 
to the Emperor before it was sent. It 
was very natural that in such a state of 
things Germany should be elated, but he 
would entreat Germany to beware of that 
sudden prosperity. He would entreat the 
Germans to recollect that this unity, which 
gave them a sense of dignity and power 
for the moment, was a unity which 
would almost certainly cease the mo- 
ment the Schleswig-Holsteiz question 
was settled, and the very moment it was 
superseded by any greater subject. The 
very moment that that occurred they would 
see Germany again become the rope of sand 
to which she had so long been reduced by 
the too great abundance of Princes. It 
would be well for Germany to recollect 
that Russia and France, although they 
might have had their good understanding 
for the moment interrupted upon the ques- 
tion of Poland, were acknowledged to have 
been for some years upon terms of secret 
amity of such a kind as to give support to 
one another in transactions which they 
had regarded as disturbing the peace of 
Europe. If Germany were to go too far 
in the direction in which she seemed to be 
advancing, she might bring upon herself 
perils which were almost too dreadful to 
think of. She might find that she was 
gaining Schleswig and losing the Rhine. 
She might find that she was shaking off 
Prussia and Austria—and he could quite 
understand her hating their very names. 
She might find that she was exchanging 
that thraldom for another, and was pre- 
paring herself to receive such a rope as 
that which was known in the early part of 
this century by the name of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. Already he heard ma- 
terials for a combination of that kind were 
not wanting. Princes they knew were 
always to be tempted. They knew from 
experience that there was nothing so easy 
as to establish relations between a despotic 
Sovereign and a democracy. That rela- 
tions of that kind were going on between 
France and Germany was, he only feared, 
too certain. Under these circumstances, 
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would not be in vain, and that the pro- 
pellers of this movement in Germany 
would be advised by their friends. So 
much of the trouble which the Schleswig- 
Holstein question had occasioned had re- 
sulted from what he would call political 
foresight, that he would entreat Her 
Majesty’s Government to be very careful 
how they drew us into anything like war 
or dangerous engagements, from a mere 
fear that the balance of power in Europe 
might be disturbed. Men were so much 
governed by imagination that they were 
prone to rush into immediate dangers and 
instant wars from fear of some spectre of 
distant danger, or distant war, which they 
thought it expedient to avoid. Late expe- 
rience, however, had, he thought, taught 
us that it would often have been wiser to 
have had less foresight, and to have waited 
until the danger had actually occurred. 
He was sure that in this instance it would 
be better to wait until we saw some actual 
crisis of danger occurring from the dis- 
placement of the balance of power by the 
change of a duchy the more or a duchy 
the less belonging to Denmark, rather 
than to foresee it as the negotiators did in 
1852, and thereby create a serious danger 
in order to avert one which, if no attempts 
to avert it had been made, might per- 
haps never have pressed upon Europe. 
Independently of that, we could not be 
blind to the fact that there had been a so- 
lemn treaty, that there had been a proto- 
col, that there had been a vast abundance 
of correspondence, and that at least one 
special envoy had been sent. It might 
result, that either by the rash leap ofa 
treaty, or by the slow but more insidious 
process of continually giving advice, we 
might have fallen or slid into some en- 
gagement which might seriously imperil 
England’s freedom of action at this mo- 
ment. That would be a most distressing 
discovery to make. Still, if we were to 
find that the honour of England had, by 
any of these transactions, been seriously 
engaged, it would never do for her to 
recede from the consequences of her acts, 
or even from the consequences of her 
words. But he repeated, that would be a 
most distressing discovery to make. Let 
the Government think of Poland. They 
abstained from war in defence of Poland, 
and the country ratified theirchoice. The 
country ratified their choice, not because 
the people were insensible to the justice 
of the cause—not because they were un- 


touched by the sufferings of the Poles, but 
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because they believed that there was no 
cogent interest which compelled us to go 
to war in such a cause, and because war 
was so tremendous an evil, that even the 
sympathy we felt for the Poles was not 
motive strong enough to justify us in en- 
gaging in it. What would they say if, 
after having abstained from war for Poland, 
they were now to be told that they were 
to go into a war—a war of succession, 
a war about Prince This or Duke That, a 
war about agnates and cognates; and, 
above all, what would they say if they 
were to be told that they were to go intoa 
war for the purpose of imposing a ruler 
upon a reluctant population? He thought 
he might say of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, who assented to the 
Protocol of Warsaw, and he was sure he 
might with equal confidence say of the 
Earl of Malmesbury, who signed the Treaty 
of 1852, that they, no more than any 
other public man on either side of the 
House, would deliberately have signed a 
treaty with a view to force upon the peo- 
ple of any foreign country a ruler whom 
they declined to accept. He did not be- 
lieve that that could have been the inten- 
tion of any one who signed the treaty in 
question, and he observed with great plea- 
sure that the terms of the treaty were ex- 
actly consistent with that. view of the 
matter. Pledged as this country was to 
the principle of non-intervention, it would 
have been mortifying in the extreme to 
find that the Foreign Secretary of this 
country, and his predecessor in office, had 
assented to a treaty which was diametri- 
cally opposed to that principle. But when 
he looked at the treaty, he found that, as 
he read it, it sanctioned no violence of that 
kind. What the treaty did was this. It 
began by saying that there was a wish— 
that was the word—‘‘a wish,” on the 
part of the King of Denmark, to change 
the law of succession in a way which 
was specified, and tomake the arrangements 
necessary for the purpose; and then the 
treaty went on to engage, and that in lan- 
guage carefully kept in a contingent form, 
that the eventuality occurring, the Powers 
signing the treaty would give sanction and 
recognition to support the arrangements 
made by the King. The obvious meaning 
of the treaty so worded was to do those 
acts—“‘ arrangements” was the word in 
the treaty—was to make those arrange- 
ments which were necessary for establish- 
ing the title at home; he was to do what 
had to be done at home for altering the 
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Succession, and then the change would be 
duly recognized by the other Powers. 
That was exactly the view which appa- 
rently the King of Denmark took of it. 
The King of Denmark never affected to 
have altered the succession from the mo- 
ment that the treaty was signed. He pro- 
ceeded to make those home arrangements 
to which he had referred. Accordingly he 
applied to the Parliament of Denmark 
Proper ; it at once gave him what we should 
eall an Act of Parliament, and as far as 
Denmark Proper was concerned the law of 
succession was changed. But there he 
stopped short. No attempt was made to 
establish the new order in either Holstein 
or Schleswig by an appeal to the Estates. 
No step whatever was taken. And again, 
not only was there no step taken to obtain 
the assent of those States, but the assent 
of the German Confederation was never 
obtained. The transaction was very much 
the same as if we had undertaken to give 
a reigning Prince to the State of New 
York without consulting either the Legis- 
lature of New York or the Federal Govern- 
ment. Putting out of the question what 
might result from the fortune of war, and 
looking at the title of the King of Den- 
mark in the light of a peaceful transaction, 
he could come to no other conclusion than 
that the King of Denmark was an impos- 
sible candidate for the dukedom of Holstein, 
and an all but impossible candidate for the 
ducal crown of Schleswig. If that were 
the state of things, it was obvious that the 
casus federis, the eventuality in which the 
Powers were called on to act, had not oc- 
curred, and until the States and those two 
Duchies expressed their will, it would be 
altogether unfitting that any violent effect 
should be given to the treaty. . Independ- 
ently of that it must always be remembered 
that the Treaty of 1852 was not a guaran- 
teed treaty, and though diplomatists were 
well acquainted with the means of impart- 
ing such a character to the instrument, 
they refrained from doing so ; and he must 
say that had any guarantee treaty been 
proposed, no one in England would have 
assented to such an arrangement. It would 
have been preposterous for England to 
engage herself to enforce such an agreement 
by arms. The Emperor of Russia was, he 
believed, the only person willing at the 
time to adopt such a course. Of the five 
great Powers who were parties to the treaty 
if four stood aloof there was surely no 
obligation on the fifth to advance alone ; 
and in this case Austria and Prussia were 
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Her Majesty on 

acting adversely, Russia was standing 
aloof, and the French Emperor was under- 
stood to meditate a similar line of policy. 
Under such circumstances, it would be 
impossible and unlawful for England to 
attempt to enforce the treaty. He trusted 
Her Majesty’s Government, in the face of 
these considerations, would pause before 
going further in the direction of engaging 
this country to maintain the course of de- 
scent attempted to be established in 1852. 
If they did cherish any such intentions, 
our preparations ought to be vast, and, in- 
deed, colossal, for we should have to do with 
40,000,000 Germans, our natural allies, 
while it would be madness to forget that 
the Emperor of Russia was hanging back, 
and that the Emperor of the French was 
biding his time. He hoped and trusted 
that we would remain at peace, and in that 
event he ventured further to express a 
hope, that the diplomatic language of the 
country would be kept in accurate con- 
formity with the peacefulness of our aims 
and the moderation of our intentions. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he had 
remarked in the course of that debate, as 
well as during the late Session of Parlia- 
ment, that the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment found but feeble support at its own 
side of the House. Although the subject 
had been brilliantly debated by the two 
front benches, not a Member had risen 
from the seats behind the Government to 
express his concurrence in the views put 
forward by the Government. He confessed 
that he had listened with surprise to the 
paragraphs in the Royal Speech referring 
to the question of Schleswig - Holstein, 
which was absorbing the attention of the 
country; and the conclusion was forced 
upon him, that they had been drawn up by 
a body of gentlemen between whom such 
grave difference of opinion existed, that 
they had confined themselves to a simple 
narrative of facts. The true question 
now to be solved was this—a treaty 
being in existence, did the parties who 
signed it intend to adhere to it or 
not? Were the Austrian and Prussian 
troops to continue their attacks, and shed 
more blood, now that everything had been 
conceded by the King of Denmark? He 
had been surprised to find that the noble 
Lord, from his speech, appeared to think 
that England was on good terms with all 
the world. Was our position in China or 
Japan agreeable? or did he imagine that 
our relations with Russia were all that 
could be desired after the remonstrances 
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we had made about Poland? Did we 
stand well either with the Federals or the 
Confederates? and were we in a comfort- 
able position as regarded Brazil? And to 
come nearer home, at the very moment 
when we were lecturing the minor States 
of Germany for non-observance of a treaty, 
did the noble Lord know that France was 
stigmatizing that very treaty as an im- 
potent work, and using a considerable 
amount of what he might call “ soft saw- 
der” to those States? Without some such 
countenance it was impossible that one 
of those minor States would have ven- 
tured to make use of language so offensive 
to a British Minister, as that used by the 
Minister of Saxony. A policy of perfect 
isolation would be intelligible; but if we 
felt it necessary to give advice, either we 
ought to offer it in moderate and courteous 
terms, or else be prepared to sustain in 
action the policy we had put forward. He 
had resided formerly in Germany for some 
time, and he believed the country was 
now in a most dangerous state. If Austria 
went on the ground of nationalities, she 
should look at home. He hoped Austria 
and Prussia would listen in time to reason 
and avoid the dangers they were otherwise 
likely to encounter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that although 
he generally listened with great pleasure 
to the hon. Member for Bridgewater, he 
could not say that the general tendency of 
that which he had just said had produced 
any feeling of pleasure in him (Mr. New- 
degate). The hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to draw a comparison between the 
question that had arisen in Poland and 
that which had arisen in Denmark. But 
it appeared to him (Mr. Newdegate), and 
he believed that the thinking classes of this 
country saw, that there were some very 
considerable differences between these two 
subjects. In the first place, it was almost 
impossible for us to assist the Poles effec- 
tually because we could not reach them. 
But with respect to Denmark the case was 
entirely different. We could reach Den- 
mark, and we could reach the Powers that 
were assailing Denmark. The history of 
this country—and no very ancient por- 
tion of that history—showed plainly that 
if any great Power hostile to England, 
obtained possession of the maritime re- 
sources of Denmark, such a state of things 
would be productive of great danger to 
our commerce, and even to our national 
security. It was the conviction of that 
danger which had led to operations in 
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which we had engaged in Denmark in the 
ay 1801 and 1807. In 1801 England 

ad found it necessary for her own safety 
to bombard Copenhagen in order to crip- 
ple the Danish fleet, and Lord Nelson de- 
clared that the battle was the most bloody 
encounter in which he had ever been en- 
gaged ; and in 1807 we had found it neces- 
sary to seize on the navy of Denmark as a 
measure of self-defence. He did not wish 
to urge Her Majesty’s Government to take 
one step beyond that which the justice of 
the case demanded. But he was glad to 
hear the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government declare, that the present ag- 
gression on Denmark was wholly unjusti- 
fiable, because if there were engagements 
in the German Diet which had remained 
hitherto unfulfilled Denmark was at pre- 
sent willing to fulfil them, and was only 
prevented from so doing by the presence of 
hostile arms on her territory. The people 
of this country were a practical people ; 
they wished to fulfil their engagements to 
Denmark as to every other Power ; but let 
not the Housesuppose that they felt nomore 
direct interest in the independent exist- 
ence of Denmark than in the fate of Poland. 
It would bea t mistake to imagine 
that in the estimation of the people of 
England there was any comparison between 
the attainment of the objects of the Poles 
and the maintenance of the independence of 
Denmark. He should not, however, have 
taken any part in the debate if he had not 
thought that a tendency had been evinced 
towards its close to underrate the interest 
which the country generally felt in the 
solution of the Danish question, and their 
readiness to endure any sacrifices that 
might be necessary in order to maintain the 
independence of a Power with which this 
nation is allied, and which is important to 
them in every sense, as being the Power 
which practically held the keys of the 
Baltic. The truth was that several feel- 
ings, but among these a feeling of national 
ambition, seemed to have been stimu- 
lated among the minor States of Germany, 
The people and Governments of those 
States appeared to be animated by a desire 
to obtain an addition of territory ; the 
Germans moreover were not contented 
at home, and this was inducing their rulers 
to undertake a war of aggression against 
Denmark, which the noble Lord had most 
properly characterized as wholly unjustifi- 
able. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Committee appointed, 

To draw up an Address to be presented to Her 
Majesty upon the said Resolution: — Lorp 
Ricnuarp Grosvenor, Mr. Goscuen, Viscount 
Patmerston, Mr. Cuancettor of the Excusquer, 
Sir Gzonce Grey, Sir Coartes Woov, Mr. Mit- 
ner Grsson, Mr. Carpweut, Mr. Viturers, Mr. 
Arroryey GeneraL, Sir Ropert Peer, The Lorp 
Apvocarg, Mr. Arrornsy Geyerat for IRELanp, 
Mr. Psst, and Mr. Massey, or any Five of them ; 
—To withdraw immediately. 


Lords Commissioners’ Speech referred. 


House adjourned at 
Twelve o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 5, 1864. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Inchiquin—Took the Oath. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. 
QUESTION. 


Tae Eanrt or POWIS said, he wished 
to inquire of the noble Earl the President 
of the Council, Whether he proposed, on 
an early day, to state the course which the 
Government intended to take with respect 
to the projects of Railways within the me- 
tropolitan district? He understood that 
some joint action was proposed to be taken 
by the two Houses of Parliament, and if 
that was the case, it was extremely desir- 
able to know what was the outline of the 
plan intended by the Government in the 
conduct of theinquiry. If their Lordships 
had seen the various projects on foot this 
year for the construction of railways above 
and below ground in the metropolis, they 
would see that the matter was one requir- 
ing a strong and determined action on the 
part of the Government, for it was impos- 
sible to allow the various companies to 
scramble through various Committees for 
powers to carry out their plans. It would 
be observed that amongst the schemes 
there was very little of a substantive 
character, the plans being almost with- 
out exception speculative, proposed for 
the purpose of putting up to auction the 
railway interests of the metropolis. If 
joint action between the two Houses, 
which was likely to contribute to the adop- 
tion of some system of control over these 
projects, was intended, it was extremely 
important, that their Lordships should 
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| know in what shape it was proposed that 
_action should be taken. 

| Eart GRANVILLE said, every one 
must admit the importance of the question 
| to which the noble Earl had called atten- 
|tion. It was one which had been fre- 
quently considered by the Government 
| during the recess, and they had come to a 
conclusion very much in accordance with 
the Report of the Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House which sat last year. With 
regard to one of the recommendations of 
that Committee, that the Board of Trade 
should make their Report upon the whole 
of the schemes within the metropolitan 
district, and also point out how far those 
schemes differed or agreed with the views 
of the Committee, that had been acted on, 
and he had had the pleasure on the pre- 
vious night of laying upon the table of the 
House the Report of the Board of Trade on 
the subject. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of a preliminary Committee to consi- 
der the whole of the schemes, notice had 
been given of a Motion for such a Commit- 
tee in the other House. If that Motion 
should be adopted, he proposed to make a 
similar Motion in that House, the object 
being that the two Committees sould act 
together, and report for the guidance of 
Parliament and the Government on the 
subject. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Tue ArcupisHop oF YORK said, he 
rose to move for copies of two Reports of 
Committees of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. In bringing forward that Motion 
he had no intention of addressing their 
Lordships in defence of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, or of deprecating any cri- 
ticism which that House might choose to 
pass, or which might be passed elsewhere 
on their proceedings. His object was 
simply to remove from the minds of their 
Lordships an impression, which appeared 
to prevail elsewhere, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners were a body who were-re- 
ceiving much and doing little, and that 
in fact they were ineffective and supine 
as to the attainment of the objects for 
which they had been appointed. If 
the papers for which he was about to ask 
were granted, he was sure they would 
receive the attention which, to his mind, 
they deserved from every thinking man in 
the community. It was common to speak 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission as if its 
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sole business was to provide for the 
spiritual destitution of large towns. But 
he did not so understand its functions. 
Before the year 1835 the clergy were 
mainly divided into pluralists and curates, 
one clergyman perhaps having five livings, 
while another had to perform three, four, 
or even five services in the day. In 
the diocese of Norwich there were three 
brothers, who were responsible for the 
services in fifteen churches. On the 
other hand, he had heard of a case in 
which the incumbent had never been seen 
in the parish—he would not say within the 
memory of man, but within the records of 
the parish register. Pluralities were abol- 
ished, and the consequence was that a large 
number of benefices were created on which 
it was impossible for a clergyman to live. 
The business of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had been first to redistribute the 
Ecclesiastical revenues and meet the exi- 
gencies created by the Pluralities Act, and 
secondly to supply the spiritual wants of 
an increasing population. If they took 
£300 a year as the common minimum en- 
dowment to be granted for parishes having 
a population of 500 souls, it had been 
calculated that to raise all the benefices in 
public patronage throughout the United 
Kingdom to that rate, and to provide one- 
half the funds necessary for securing the 
same object as to benefices in private 
patronage, the amount required would be 
about £15,000,000—certainly not less. 
Now, in 1850, the sum of £80,000 a year 
became available towards the augmentation 
of the various livings which had claims on 
the Commission. From 1850 to 1857 the 
charges were in excess of the income of 
the year. In 1857, however, the tide 
turned. For the first time the sum of 
£5,000 was found to be available, and 
was appropriated in grants for the benefit 
of livings. . In 1862 the excess of income 
over charges had increased to £100,000. 
To sum up the whole of the operations 
of the Commission to the present time, 
£426,000 had been granted to meet bene- 
factions, and £40,000 a year in perpetuity 
to meet local claims and towards raising 
to £300 a year the endowments of bene- 
fices in the public gift, the population of 
which amounted to 10,000 souls. The 
total result was that £5,500,000 out of 
the £15,000,000 had been provided up to 
1863—£4,500,000 from the common fund, 
and £1,000,000 by fhe liberality of the 
public. One of the papers for which he 
moved contained a prospective view of the 
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operations of the Commission for the next 
five years. It was there calculated that 
within that time the Commissioners would 
be able to raise to £300 the endowments 
of all benefices in public patronage with 
4,000 inhabitants, to provide half the amount 
necessary for the augmentation to the same 
amount of all benefices in private patronage, 
and also to appropriate towards the endow- 
ment of new districts £15,000 a year, being 
at the rate of £3,000 a year, and giving to 
each of such new districts £200 a year. 
During the year to come the Commissioners 
would give £100,000 to meet benefactions 
of equal value. They would also meet 
several local claims which had been thrown 
upon them by the Act of 1860; and they 
would augment to £300 a year the incomes 
of benefices in public patronage with 8,000 
people. At the end of five years the whole of 
these operations would be carried out by 
providing from all sources no less than 
£10,000,000. Dull as these statements 
were, they were entitled to the careful 
consideration of their Lordships. The 
measures he alluded to would meet a very 
serious want. Let the kinds of cases that 
were dealt with be considered. In one, a 
young man of education, thrown into a 
district where there had never been a resi- 
dent clergyman, where there had been no 
spiritual cultivation, was obliged, in addi- 
tion to his other difficulties, to live with 
his wife and family in a labourer’s cottage ; 
the Commissioners would be able to pro- 
vide him a house. In another, an incum- 
bent in one of our large towns is struggling 
to keep up a decent appearance upon an 
income which some of their Lordships 
would hardly think of offering to an upper 
servant; the Commission would provide 
him an income of £300 a year. In many 
such cases clergymen were waiting with 
anxiety for the time when the operations of 
the Commission would reach them, and on 
every ground it was impossible not to watch 
for the result of these operations with great 
interest, and before pronouncing a decision 
on the proceedings of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. In conclusion he would beg 
leave to move for Copies of Two Reports of 
Committees of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, 

Lorpv RAVENSWORTH said, that the 
most rev. Prelate had spoken on a subject 
which was unquestionably of considerable 
importance, but as to which it was notori- 
ous that a great amount of dissatisfaction 
prevailed out of doors. The most rey. 
Prelate had alluded to the conditions and 
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circumstances in which the assistance of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission had been ex- 
tended to the improvement of small bene- 
fices; but he had omitted altogether to 
direct their Lordships’ attention to the 
most material item in the expenditure of 
the Commission—an item which, above all 
others, had excited dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust throughout the country, and which 
had been specially referred to and unequi- 
vocably condemned in the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat last Session—he meant the en- 
ormous outlay on the management of the 
Commission itself. He should like to 
know whether the Government intended to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee to which he referred. The 
charges for the management of these vast 
estates required much explanation, amount- 
ing as they did, to not less than £50,000 
per annum; and the question arose 
whether the Commission as it was then 
constituted was a fit body to be intrusted 
with the management of such a vast 
amount of property, and whether it would 
not be wise to economise the property of 
the Church by some other arrangement. 


_There was another point to which he wished 


to refer, as it was onc on which loud com- 
plaints were made. He had always held 
that particular attention should be paid to 
local claims; and he believed that the 
Commissioners had not made sufficient 
allowance for the demands which had been 
made upon them in those cases. He ad- 
mitted that very considerable amelioration 
had taken place under the Commission, but 
the whole subject would have to be con- 
sidered by the Government, who would 
have to decide whether they would sup- 
port the present system with all its charges 
and expenditure, or whether they would 
propose some new arrangement, such as 
that which had been suggested by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, of 
substituting various local ecclesiastical 
bodies for one central body. 

Tue Axcusisnor or CANTERBURY 
said, he was not at all sorry that his noble 
Friend had touched upon the subject of the 
expenses of management, as he could as- 
sure the noble Earl that the items for ex- 
penses of management, equally with the 
operations of the Commission, would well 
challenge investigation and bear explana- 
tion. Much had been said about the ex- 
penses of the establishment at Whitehall, 
but it must be borne in mind that there 
were three branches of expense. There 
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weré the expenses properly belonging to 
the establishment ; there were the expenses 
attaching to the management of the estates 
in hand; and there were also the expen- 
ses attaching to transactions which were 
merely temporary, and which would cease 
when the tenure of estates for leases for 
terms of years or for lives was changed 
into a system of leases at rackrent. The 
expenses of the establishment at White- 
hall had already undergone a rigorous in- 
vestigation by three gentlemen appointed 
by the Treasury, and the result of their 
inquiry was to show that quite as much 
work was done in the office of the Com- 
mission for the money as in any Govern- 
ment office. The expenses of transactions 
tending to change the tenure of estates 
and to give lessees the option of purchas- 
ing were necessarily great, as the Commis- 
sion had to deal with property amounting 
to £30,000,000 sterling; but the charges 
under this head, involving the purchase 
of the interest of the lessees, of some por- 
tions of Church property, and the sale of 
the interest of the Church to the lessees 
in other portions of that property, was not 
above 30s. per cent, including the cost of 
stamps, a rate much more mederate than 
was usual in legal expenditure on trans- 
actions of a similar character. If, then, 
the expenses of the Commission were fairly 
divided into the three heads of which he 
had spoken, and if it could be shown that 
the cost of the management of the estates 
in possession of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners has not exceeded that incurred by 
any of their Lordships, he did not think 
the complaints which had been made of 
the Commissioners could be justified by 
facts, and he had no doubt that an inquiry 
into the subject, for which every oppor- 
tunity would be given, would tend to 
satisfy the public mind upon that point. 
Tue Eanrt or POWIS saidghe thought 
that the amount of expenses for the ma- 
nagement of the Commission required 
careful inquiry; that it was easy for plau- 
sible lawyers, if not closely controlled, to 
run the Commission to great expense in 
dealing with and exchanging property. 
There was also a want of financial intelli- 
gence in the mode in which they dealt 
with their funds. It was natural to look 
with some suspicion upon the system of 
charging capital with a large proportion of 
the legal expense connected with the pur- 
chase of estates. The question would have 
to be considered, whether the Commis- 
sioners were justified in distributing the 
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surplus of their funds in annual grants, 
and preventing that surplus from reproduc- 
ing itself, as it would do every thirty-three 
years, if invested by way of capital; and 
also the soundness, in a commercial point 
of view, of transactions such as buying out 
lessees instead of investing surplus capital 
and allowing leases to expire. 

Tue Brsnor or LONDON said, he should 
much regret if the impression went abroad 
that the right rev. Bench were responsible 
for the mode of conducting the financial 
arrangements of the Commission. The 
ecclesiastical Members of the Commission, 
like many of the official Members, were, 
in matters of finance, quite in the hands of 
what was called the Estates Committee, 
which his noble Friend (the Earl of Chi- 
chester) represented. Therefore, he did 
not think they could be held responsible 
for any of the intricate transactions which 
had been alluded to. The Commission 
were desirous of inquiry, and when the 
matter came to be sifted, he had no doubt 
that the Estates Committee would be 
found to have discharged their duties with 
great wisdom ; and although the Commis- 
sioners were for the moment somewhat un- 
popular, yet, as they grew richer, they 
would become more popular, and by being 
able to increase their grants, would concili- 
ate the opinion of the public. The whole 
work of the Commission in matters such as 
they were discussing that night, was trans- 
acted by the noble Earl (the Earl of Chi- 
chester), the noble Viscount he saw on the 
other side of the House, two right hon. 
Members of the House of Commons, and 
one Bishop, who assisted them from time to 
time. The other episcopal Members of the 
Commission were all prepared to take their 
due share of responsibility, but it was a 
mistake to suppose that, with the many 
other demands on their time, they could 
enter with «great minuteness into such 
questions. No doubt there was a consider- 
able degree of unpopularity attaching to 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. As they 
all knew, a Committee of the House of 
Commons had reported somewhat adversely 
on the subject; but that it was not spe- 
cially the ecclesiastical members of that 
body on whom the Committee had reflected 
might be gathered from this, that one 
of their recommendations was to trans- 
fer the business of the Commission to 
the Bounty Board, which chiefly con- 
sisted of ecclesiastical members. He 


hoped the noble Earl would explain to 
the House exactly the principles on which 
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they proceeded. The Committee of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had not yet re- 
ported on office expenses, but as soon as 
they had reported, his most rev. Brother 
would, no doubt, be as ready to call for 
that Report as for any other. For himself 
and his right rev. Brethren, he might say 
there was nothing they were more anxious 
for than that there should be a thorough 
investigation of all the expenses of the 
Commission, and, if they were too much, 
let them be reduced. The bysiness of the 
body of the ecclesiastical Members of the 
Commission was to attend certain mectings 
of the Board, when great principles, not 
generally referring to finance, were intro- 
duced, and to these they gave their sanc- 
tion. One of these matters was, how far 
they should raise the small livings which 
at present existed, or promote endowments 
for new districts now being formed through- 
out the country. Of course, in a large 
Board different members would have dif- 
ferent opinions; but for himself he was 
inclined to consider that in the Report 
now called for rather too much was given 
to existing parishes, as compared with new 
parishes, which he hoped to call into 
existence to meet the growing population. 
His own diocese was increasing very ra- 
pidly every year, and his desire, above 
all things, was to increase the means of 
grace as the population increased. But 
the proportions in which these various 
objects ought to be attended to, fell very 
properly under the attention of the epis- 
copal Members of the Board. Financial 
matters were left generally in abler and 
more appropriate hands. He hoped the 
question of the expenses would be care- 
fully attended to, and that before long a 
Report would be laid on the table, show- 
ing exactly how much was spent in the 
office, and how much that expense might 
by possibility be reduced. He was bound 
to say, so far as his own diocese was con- 
cerned, that he was greatly indebted to 
the Commission for the way in which it 
had given effect to those clauses of the 
Act which had been passed three years 
before, whereby local claims were atten- 
ded to. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER was un- 
derstood to say—Theright rev. Prelate who 
had last spoken seemed to him to underrate 
the services of himself and the Episcopal 
Members of the Commission. He himself 
was quite prepared to admit, that the main 
responsibility of administration devolved 
upon the Estates Committee; and in re- 
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spect to the Estates, the whole management 
was with that body, and with them only. 
But his right rev. Friend had evidently 
forgotten a recent and remarkable instance 
of the valuable services sometimes ren- 
dered to the Commission by individual 
members of the right rev. bench. The 
most rev. Prelate who had just moved for 
certain papers—one of which was a Report 
on the Financial State of the Commission 
—was himself the author and the chair- 
man of the.Committee who made that 
Report, and took a prominent and most 
useful part in the inquiries upon which 
the Report was based. The noble Baron 
opposite (Lord Ravensworth), was under 
the impression that the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat last Session, condemned in ge- 
neral terms the constitution and adminis- 
tration of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
and especially the heavy expenses incurred 
in management. There was no doubt that 
if the Report were read alone, it would 
convey that impression, but the charge was 
nowhere borne out by the evidence. In- 
deed, so far as he was aware, there was no 
evidence to prove that the Ecclesiastical 
Commission was managed otherwise than 
economically. Very little evidence at all 
had been given on the subject, except that 
furnished by the Officers of the Commis- 
sion themselves. The Estates Committee 
had felt it their duty to commence a 
searching inquiry into the expenses of 
management, and the Report would be an 
answer to the observations of the noble 
Lord opposite. He was bound to say, for 
his own part, having given close attention 
to the subject, that he thought the ex- 
penditure extremely moderate considering 
the work done, and that economy was as 
strictly observed as in any other public 
department. With reference to the com- 
plaints made by the noble Baron, as to the 
inadequacy of endowments given in respect 
of local claims, he might add that the 
Commissioners had a rule which they in- 
variably followed, supposing the property 
they possessed permitted of it. Where 
the population amounted to 500 souls the 
living was raised to £300 a year, and 
where the population was below 500 and 
exceeded 300, the living was raised to 
£250. In addition, funds were voted to 
the erection of parsonage houses. 

Tue Bisuor or ST. ASAPH said, he 
believed that the evil report generally 
prevalent in regard to the Ecclesiastical 
Commission arose from the false expecta- 
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tions which had been originally formed of 
the effect of its appointment. The Govern- 
ment which established the Commission 
entertained expectations from it which 
never could be realized, and the country 
had gone on ever since cherishing the idea 
that there was a gold mine to be worked. 
With regard to the expenses of the Com- 
mission, he might remark that their Lord- 
ships were not aware of the complicated 
nature of the titles to the property in the 
hands of the Commissioners, by which the 
expenses in dealing with it were consider- 
ably enhanced ; still those expenses once 
incurred would not have to be paid again. 
In his opinion the ecclesiastical resources 
of the country were utterly inadequate for 
the remuneration of the clergy of this 
country, as they ought to be paid, and in 
a manner which would be for the good of 
the laity. He must express his firm con- 
viction that unless those persons who were 
possessed of landed property would exer- 
cise their liberality in the way in which 
certain distinguished members of their 
body had already done, no very great good 
could be effected. If everybody possessed 
of landed property would act as liberally 
in regard to the church as the noble Earl 
opposite who resided in his diocese (the 
Earl of Powis) had done, the work would 
be well carried out, but without such 
assistance the work for the improvement 
of the church would never be effected in a 
way in which it ought to be. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
say that he rose to answer a question 
which had been put to him as to the course 
which the Government intended to follow. 
His noble Friend behind him had partially 
answered that question. He might add 
that many of the recommendations of the 
Committee were of a: administrative cha- 
racter requiring administrative sanction. 
On the other recommendations, the Go- 
vernment had not yet come to any positive 
decision. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, he wished 
to ask his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, what had been done under the 
act of last Session for the sale of small 
livings. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
accurate information would be laid on the 
table in the course ofa few days as to the 
number and the terms of the sales which 
had been effected; but, speaking from 
memory, he might state that he had been 
fortunate enough to dispose of nearly forty 
livings. He regretted, however, that in 
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consequence of some defect in the measure 
ex it passed, he had been unable to sell 
any of the very small livings which most 
required augmentation—namely, those not 
exceeding £150 a year. That arose to 
some extent from his having failed to 
obtain that additional assistance from a 
source to which he thought he had a 
right to look for it. He was happy to 
add that the prices secured for the livings 
which had been disposed of surpassed his 
most sanguine expectations. For that re- 
sult he was much indebted to the noble 
Earl below him (the Earl of Derby), who 
had taken so great and so solicitous an in- 
terest in the measure when before their 
Lordships’ House in the last year. By the 
omission at the noble Earl’s desire of a 
portion of the Bill—namely, the scale of 
prices which was inserted in the schedule, 
he had been left more unfettered than he 
otherwise should have been. At the 
same time, the prices had almost realized 
the highest scale. Some time necessarily 
elapsed before the mode of selling, if sale 
it could be called, was appreciated; but 
since it had been better understood, he had 
received a great number of offers, and he 
believed that in addition to the thirty-five 
or forty livings already disposed of there 
were twenty or thirty more sales in pro- 
gress. With regard to the raising of funds 
for the augmentation of the very small 
livings, it might be necessary to come to 
Parliament for a new Act in order to 
facilitate the successful working of the 
measure in that respect. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE CONVICT TOWNLEY. 
MOTION POSTPONED. 


Tae Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had given notice of a Motion for Monday 
next on the subject of the commutation of 
the sentence passed on the convict George 
Townley. He had, however, understood 
that the Secretary of State intended in a 
few days to bring in a Bill in the other 
House to amend the Act under which the 
convict had been removed from prison to 
Bethlehem Hospital, and the correspon- 
dence which had passed on the matter had 
been laid on the table. He therefore 
thought it would be better if his own 
Motion were allowed to stand over for the 
present until they saw what was the re- 
sult of the discussion elsewhere. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 5, 1864. 


MINUTES. ]|—New Memsers Sworn—Sir Robert 
Porrett Collier, knight, for Plymouth; Sir 
Roundell Palmer, knight, for Richmond. 

Serect Commirrzer—On Printing ; Kitchen and 
Refreshment Rooms (House of Commons). 

Pusuic Burs — Ordered — Rents (Ireland)* ; 
Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Act 
Amendment.* 


COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. FORTESCUE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will lay upon the table of the House the 
proceedings of the late Court Martial on 
Colonel Crawley, together with the plans 
referred to in the evidence ; and whether, 
with a view to the elucidation of such plans, 
an opportunity would be afforded to Mem- 
bers of the House of inspecting the models 
produced before the Court Martial ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he believed he had stated last Session, in 
reference to the proceedings of the Mhow 
court martial, that it was not usual and 
would not be desirable that the proceedings 
before such a tribunal should be laid before 
the House of Commons for its revision; but 
that, under the peculiar circumstances of 
that particular case, no objection would be 
made to lay the papers connected with it 
on the table, if they were moved for, As 
to the court martial which had recently 
been held at Aldershot, its proceedings 
were so mixed up with those before the 
Mhow court martial, which were already 
in the hands of Members, that there would 
be no objection to take in that instance 
also the course which had been pursued 
last year; and if the hon. Member moved 
for the production of the papers for which 
he asked, they would be laid on the table. 
Those papers would be accompanied by a 
plan, drawings, and correct measurements, 
so as to enable hon. Members to under- 
stand precisely the proceedings. With re- 
ference to the models, he had to state that 
they constituted portions of the eviderce 
and formed a part of the record of the 
court martial itself, and it would not, there- 
fore, be convenient or desirable that they 
should be removed from the custody of the 
officer in whose charge they were at present 
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WRECK OF HER MAJESTY’S GUNBOAT 
“LIVELY.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. RICHARD HODGSON said, he 
had given notice yesterday of his intention 
to ask the Secretary of the Admiralty a 
Question relative to the wreck of Her 
Majesty’s gunboat Lively. He would ask 
the Question now with the hope of receiv- 
ing such an answer as would remove what 
he trusted was a misconception that pre- 
vailed on the subject in the neighbourhood 
of Berwick. On the 22nd December last 
the gunboat referred to received orders to 
go to sea for the purpose of searching for 
some missing coasting vessels in the North 
Sea. On the 25th of the same month she 
was wrecked upon the coast of Holland, 
It was now alleged that she had not been 
built for sea service—that she was not 
fitted to take the sea in stormy weather— 
that she was built for shallow seas and 
estuaries such as she was generally em- 
ployed in, at or about the port of Berwick. 
It was also alleged that in a short time 
after she had sailed for the North Sea, and 
within about two or three hours after the 
first order had been sent, a second order 
was received by telegram from the Ad- 
miralty countermanding the previous order, 
and stating that the Lively was not to be 
sent tosea. He wished to ask the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whether that was really the case ; whether 
the original order of the Admiralty for the 
gunboat to go to sea had been counter- 
manded by telegram ; and, also, whether the 
Lively was in such a condition as to be 
unfit for sea service ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: It is per- 
fectly true that towards the end of Decem- 
ber the gunboats Lively, the Medusa, and 
another gunboat, upon the solicitation of 
the mayor and authorities of Berwick, and 
on behalf of the owners of thirteen fishing 
smacks that were missing, were dispatched 
to the North Sea in search of those vessels, 
and if possible to ascertain their and their 
crews’ fate. It is true that the Lively is 
one of the smallest class of gunboats, and 
we should have been glad if we had had a 
larger class of vessels to dispatch on an 
oceasion so urgent: but we were obliged 
to have recourse to such means as we had at 
command at the moment. The Admiralty 
dispatched one good sized paddie steam- 
vessel, the Medusa, upon this expedition 
along with the two others. I know of no 
telegram having been sent by the Admi- 
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inquire further upon that point, as I only 
heard this day of this part of the hon, 
Member’s Question. It is true that these 
gunboats are generally small vessels with 
small engines, but nevertheless a great 
many of them have gone to China and 
round the world. It, therefore, cannot be 
said that they are unfit to go to the North 
Sea. Every one knows what a fearful 
gale the Lively and the other gunboats 
had fallen into. I cannot speak of the 
loss of the Lively without bearing testi- 
mony to the extreme courage and gallantry 
of her officers and crew, and to the admi- 
rable manner in which they managed the 
vessel up to the moment when she was 
wrecked. 


CONSTITUTION OF MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Government have received a Peti- 
tion from Malta, praying for reforms in the 
Constitution and Government of the Island, 
and whether’it will be laid before Parlia- 
ment? If that Petition had not been as 
yet received, he wished to know when it 
was expected. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he had heard a rumour of such a Pe- 
tition, but it had not as yet been received 
at the Colonial Office. He really did not 
know when it would arrive. 


INDIAN ARMY—REPORT OF THE COM- 
MISSION.—QUESTION. 


Captain JERVIS asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he has received 
a Report from the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the alleged griev- 
ances of the Indian Army ; and, if so, if 
he would submit the same to the House ? 

Smirk CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
had received the Report of the Commission, 
and he had no objection to its production. 


THE WAR IN DENMARK. 
QUESTION. 


Sir LAWRENCE PALK inquired of 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether a cargo from a Prussian port 
consigned to an English merchant on Eng- 
lish account would be respected in case of 
capture, so that it might be re-shipped in 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I presume 
that the Question of the hon. Baronet re- 
fers to the case of a Prussian vessel cap- 
tured by a Danish cruiser, with an English 
eargo on board. My answer, then, must 
be that I suppose it would be respected, 
inasmuch as Denmark acceded to the De- 
claration of Paris. The third Article of 
that Declaration is in these words :—*‘ Neu- 
tral goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag.” 


ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY ON THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 
REPORT. 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR then 
brought up the Report of the Address to 
Her Masesty on the Lords Commissioners’ 
Speech. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Sir, as the Address 
which has just been read contains a con- 
gratulation upon the general condition of the 
country, I wish to submit a few observa- 
tions upon a subject which was not touched, 
and could not properly have been touched, 
last night. As it appeared to me, the 
best portion of the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who seconded the Address (Mr. 
Goschen), if one might prefer any part of a 
speech which was generally so good, was 
that in which he touched upon the inter- 
nal prosperity of England. He drew, with 
the pencil of an artist, a picture of the 
great prosperity of England ; and thinking 
rightly that it would not be perfect if he 
did not introduce into it a darker shade, he 
discoursed wisely and eloquently upon the 
condition of the poorest of our working 
classes. He feared that what he said of the 
general prosperity of the country might to 
their ears savour more of irony than of 
truth. In faet, the hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared to be apprehensfVe, lest they might 
be sceptical of the truth of that statement, 
the general veracity of which we must all 
rejoice to admit. The sentiments whiclr 
he expressed were worthy of the abilities 
of the hon. Gentleman, and I cordially 
respond to all that he stated as to the 
general condition of this country. But I 
would ask of any impartial man, when that 
speech shall be read in Ireland, with what 
feelings will that portion of it be regarded 
which touches so judiciously and so elo- 
quently upon the prosperity of the Empire ? 
1 desire to make a few observations upon the 
condition of Ireland, to which I am satisfied, 
that if they are sustained by fact and fair 
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argument, the House will listen with inter- 
est. I deny that this is a provincial question. 

I decline to consider it in that light ; be-- 
cause whatever concerns so large a portion 

of the Empire as Ireland never ought to be 

regarded as merely provincial. An eminent 

and distinguished person who once adorned 

the Whig benches gave his reasons for inter- 

fering in a great debate got up on the other 

side of the House upon the subject of Ire- 

land. No doubt his words will be remem- 
bered. They were the words of a brilliant 
Whig in opposition. Lord Macaulay thus 
described the importance of Ireland to Eng- 
land— 

“ That country, Sir, in extent about one-fourth 
of the United Kingdom, in population certainly 
more than one-fourth ; superior probably in inter- 
nal fruitfulness to any area of equal size in Europe ; 
possessed of a position which holds out the greatest 
facilities for commerce, at least equal to any other 
country of the same extent in the world ; an in- 
exhaustible nursery of the finest soldiers; a 
country beyond all doubt of far higher consequence 
to the prosperity and greatness of this Empire 
than all its far distant dependencies, were they 
multiplied four or five times over; superior to 
Canada added to the West Indies, and these both 
conjoined with our possessions at the Cape and in 
Australasia, and with all the wide dominions of 
the Moguls—such is the state to which you have 
reduced it, that it is a source not of confidence and 
strength, but of alarm and weakness. How do 
you govern it?” [3° Hansard, Ixxii. 1170.] 

I propose to make one or two remarks 
upon the state of that country, and then to 
ask the question which Lord Macaulay put 
under different circumstances, ‘*‘ How do 
you govern it ?”’ I think it right to state, 
that I have given notice to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth (Sir 
Robert Peel), that it was my intention to 
take the earliest opportunity of presenting 
this question to the House. The condition 
of Ireland ought to be clearly understood. 
But before I refer to the condition of that 
kingdom, I must advert to the official 
statement made on a former occasion by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Although I do not 
think that he fully exhausted the sub- 
ject, yet for the purposes of this debate 
it may be enough to advert to a passage 
of that statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has a poetic fancy ; and since he re- 
turned from Greece I have detected a supe- 
rior finish in his style, which induces me to 
think that if he did not outwit the crafty 
Ulysses, he contrived to suck in honey from 
the lips of Nestor. In his anticipations, 
however, with regard to revenue from Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman had been 
as much disappointed as he has been with 
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regard to the much larger subject, the 
revenue of the country. By an alteration 
in the rate of the spirit duties the right 
hon. Gentleman imagined that he would 
gain half a million ; but, instead of gaining 
what he imagined, he lost a considerable 
sum by the operation. It was necessary 
to give some explanation of the matter ; 
he was obliged, therefore, to touch on that 
unpleasant theme, the condition of Ireland ; 
and I confess that in no portion of his 
statement do I so fully concur as in the 
sentiment with which he introduced it. 

“T refer,” said the right hon. Gentleman, “ to 
the state of Ireland, and I very much coubt whe- 
ther the attention of the public has been fully 
awakened to the amount of calamity which during 
the last few years has befallen that portion of the 
United Kingdom. The depression under which it 
labours is generally diffused; its extent is as 
broad as the area of its agricultural industry.” 
{ Hansard, clxx. 207.] 

have condensed the figures which he 
gave, and from these it appears that the 
amount of the four principal items of agri- 
cultural production was each year from 1856 
to 1859 on an average £39,437,000. In 
1860-1] it fell to £34,893,000 ; in 1861-2 
it fell to £29,077,000. being a decrease 
of £10,360,000 ; in 1862-3, low as was 
the point previously reached, it descended 
yet lower, and fell to £27,327,000 from 
the former average of £39,437,000 ; thus 
showing a decrease of somewhat above 
£12,000,000 sterling. 

“This amount,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “ equals nearly one-half of the total 
estimated value of the agricultural products of 
the country as measured on the principal items or 
constituents of agricultural wealth. It falls not 
very far short of the established annual valuation 
of the country, which is £13,400,000.” 


And he makes this concluding remark— 


“The state of circumstances thus exhibited is 
one not less remarkable than painful.” 
The only part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech to which I take objection is, that 
while he put the facts with his accustomed 
clearness before the House, and moralized on 
the distress they exemplified, he did not sug- 
gest any remedy ; he proposed no measure 
of redress, but left the subject, I presume, 
to the wisdom of the Imperial Parliament. 
That was the state of things at the date 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke. But what has occurred since? 
There are a number of writers in Ireland 
whose opinions I fear to quote with regard 
to the harvest just concluded ; but there 
is a very respectable organ which repre- 
sents the opinions of Gentlemen who sit 
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below the gangway, The Daily News, and 
in its summary of the events of the past 
year the writer says— ‘ 
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“The impression of the cheerfulness of that 
harvest is still vivid. Never was a bountiful har- 
vest more welcome. But for one drawback, 
therefore, we should have been in the highest 
spirits about our home prospects. We have 
saved £20,000,000 by such a season, but Ireland 
seems to be in almost as bad a plight as last 
year. There seems to be no doubt that the losses 
of Ireland by three previous bad seasons have 
been greater than the country can afford, so that 
the benefit of this year’s fine weather has been 
little felt. By degrees, however, we come to see 
that the prodigious emigration taking place from 
all the ports was natural and necessary, under 
the homestead law and the dearness of labour in 
the United States. True as this is we all feel it 
a grief and shame that Ireland should be so in- 
ferior to other countries as a residence for the 
working classes ; and while not at all desiring 
to detain those who are going away to improve 
their chances in life, we cannot but wish that 
these chances were improving at home faster than 
they do. This has been one of the troubles of 
the year.” 


Those were the words of the writer who 
summed up the history of the year in the 
journal called The Daily News. Next to 
agriculture, the two great interosts affect- 
ing land in Ireland are the distillery and 
the paper trades. What has been the ef- 
fect of the legislation of the right hon, 
Gentleman upon those two branches of in- 
dustry? Figures have been placed in my 
hands by distillers, showing that the dimi- 
nution of consumption or production has 
been equal to about 5,000,000 gallons, 
which, with the duty added, they value 
at £1 a gallon—a large estimate. In the 
year 1835 I am told there were ninety- 
one distilleries in Ireland; they are now 
reduced to twenty-five, and from that 
number must be deducted one which was 
close last year. This depressed con- 
dition of the spirit trade is aseribed by 
my informant to the increased duty im- 
posed upon that article by the right hon. 
Gentleman. I am aware what a delicate 
thing it is for a Member of Parliament in 
these days to say a word in favour of the 
British producer; it amounts almost to a 
crime todo so, But when I see a trader 
with a large capital embarked in any kind 
of manufacture, by a sudden change of the 
law deprived of a large portion of the pro- 
perty which he imagined belonged to him, 
I do feel sympathy for him, and I would 
desire that the process of his extinction 
might be as painless as possible. The 
right hon, Gentleman spoke hopefully of 
the benefits which were to follow from the 
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alteration in the paper trade. Upon this 
subject accounts have reached me, both 
from a publisher and a paper-maker. To 
the publisher the change was comparative- 
ly immaterial; he did not care a farthing 
where he bought his paper; but all he got 
from abroad was so much taken away from 
the home trade. But his informant men- 
tioned in his communication that the sup- 
plies which he had been in the habit of 
receiving from one firm in Galway exhibi- 
ted a great decrease since 1861, when the 
duty ceased, owing to the difficulty under 
which the manufacturer was put of pro- 
curing materials. During the year ending 
the 30th of September, 1860, the publisher 
bought from that firm paper to the amount 
of £3,436 ; during the same period in 1861, 
£2,468 worth; in 1862 they were only 
able to supply him with paper to the value 
of £1,336, and last year the amount fell to 
£1,235. The paper millowners themselves 
ought to be the best judges of the effect 
upon them of the abolition of the duty. I 
have already referred to one mill in Gal- 
way. I will now give the House the case 
of the Dripsey Mills, in Cork, the proprietor 
of which, Mr. Alfred Greer, has empowered 
me to make use of his name. That gen- 
tleman says— 

‘* Probably the best reply I can give to your 
note will be simply to repeat what I told you a few 
days since in Dublin has been my own experience 
of the effect of the remission of the penny Customs’ 
duty on foreign paper imported into the United 
Kingdom. 1 commenced to manufacture paper 
over twenty years ago in the South of Ireland, and 
during every monetary crisis and commercial dif- 
ficulty through which we have since passed I have 
always been able to keep the mills at full work 
and my hands on full wages, until last year, when 
the pressure became so great that I was reluct- 
antly obliged to put both my mills upon half-time, 
and to discharge a portion of my workers, many 
of whom have emigrated. ‘The remission of the 
Customs’ duty on foreign paper while the export, 
duty on rags is maintained by foreign countries, 
has acted as a bounty given by our Government to 
foreign paper manufacturers, and has rendered it 
utterly impossible for me to compete with them in 
London, which has hitherto been my principal 
market, and last month I relinquished my pre- 
mises there. In my own experience my local col- 
lection of rags has advanced in price from 50 to 
100 per cent; the lower sorts from £4 10s. per 
ton to £9 or £10, and the better sorts from 
£11 10s. to £17 per ton.” 

During the famine years of 1847-8 this 
gentleman was able to employ all his 
hands; but now he states that he is “ fre- 
quently met on his way to the mill by 
women and girls, weeping for work.” The 
paper and whiskey interests being disposed 
of, I come now to the question of small 
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holdings in Ireland, and I allude to this 
subject for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the theory propounded by cer- 
tain political economists, which will in- 
evitably produce results greater than any 
which have yet been exhibited. We 
speak of Holstein, of Schleswig, and of 
Denmark. Why, what is the population 
of Denmark compared to the emigration 
from Ireland? According to the official 
Returns which I hold in my hand, I find that 
from June, 1841, to March, 1851, the emi- 
gration from Ireland was 1,240,737 ; from 
March, 1851, to April, 1861, 1,276,773 ; 
and from April, 1861, to July, 1863, 
201,057 ; making a total of 2,718,567 per- 
sons who quitted that country from 1841 to 
1863. I should like to know whether a pa- 
rallel is to be found for such an emigration in 
the history of any other country in the world. 
But even this statement does not place all 
the facts before the House, because, while 
we gre speaking, the figures are growing 
larger. Steam now has not only removed 
many dangers of the passage, but it has 
enabled emigration to continue all the year 
round. By this improvement in the means 
of transit, aided by the pressure of Imperial 
legislation, the emigration is both more 
rapid and more persistent than formerly. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the 
general legislation of the Empire for a 
long time past, however well it may be 
sustained in argument, has borne harshly 
and severely upon Ireland. The great 
Whig organ, The Edinburgh Review, has 
made that admission. I do not say to 
such an assembly as I address that we are 
to meddle with the Corn Laws; but I invite 
the attention of those who say they are 
friends of the working classes to this mat- 
ter. When you altered the Corn Laws you 
stated that the same amount of labour 
would not be required in raising food as 
before, and that the people might pur- 
chase cheaper food by the extra labour 
that would be bestowed on manufactures. 
But in Ireland there are no such manufac- 
tures, and therefore it was that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, and the other able men who in- 
vestigated the condition of Ireland during 
the famine, pointed out that if we in- 
tended to preserve a reasonable number 
of people in Ireland, some new system 
should be devised for stimulating those 
who were in the country to undertake 
new modes of employment ; otherwise 
it would be impossible to maintain the 
existing population. I think their views 
sound, and the result that they anticipated 
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followed. But what is the result ?—be- 


cause the question is, not whether you can 
recall the millions who have emigrated, but 
whether the causes which produced that 
emigration are still in operation, and whe- 
ther you are to tell the working classes 
and small farmers of Ireland plainly, but 

litely, the sooner we get rid of you the 
Petter. There are few gentlemen in this 
House who have not read Mr. Mill’s Politi- 
cal Economy. Mr. Mill is a clear, able, and 
logical writer, and though ‘ou may differ 
from him sometimes, you do not find it easy 
to answer him. Now, he is of opinion that 
the cottier class—that is, the tenants of 
one acre—must cease to be. I agree with 
him. I think we must finish them off. 
There are 40,000 families of that class still 
in Ireland, and with four or five persons in 
each family this would make from 160,000 
to 200,000 persons to be got rid of. Then 
there is the class of holdings under five 
acres, about 85,469, and that adds mate- 
rially to the figure of the population also to 
be got rid of. Then there are the holdings 
between five and fifteen acres, 183,931 in 
number, and if you add 141,000 holdings 
of between fifteen and thirty acres, and 
follow out the principles of those who con- 
tend for this theory, that small farms and 
small farmers are not to be allowed, you 
will dispose of another million and a-half 
or two millions of the inhabitants of Ire- 
land. But is that theory true? I do not 
dispute that large farms may be necessary 
and useful in a rich country, but I dispute 
the theory that you must have only farms 
of a certain size in such a country as Ire- 
land. If any man has lived for a time in 
Belgium, the Low Countries, Switzerland, 
the Valley of the Arno, Tuscany, or Lom- 
bardy, he will see, I think, that the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Laing is strictly true, and that, 
though allowances must be made for differ- 
ences of soil and climate as to the produe- 
tiveness of each country, yet as regards the 
size of the farms, the facts are against the 
modern theory. Take the county of Ar- 
magh and the county of Cork, and you will 
see very extraordinary results. Armagh 
contains 328,076 acres, of which 178,672 
were under tillage in 1863, 24,066 being 
under flax. © Cork, with an area of 
1,849,613 acres, or nearly six times as 
many as Armagh, has only 481,655 acres 
under tillage. The principle which is up- 
held by the friends of the present Ad- 
ministration in Ireland, who profess to 
be sound political economists, will, if car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion, lead to very 
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awful results. But this theory is met by 
facts which they can neither answer nor 
deny ; and my argument is directly opposed 
to it, if I have brought before the "Louse 
the position of Ireland sufficiently tuc the 
purpose of that argument. I ought not, 
however, to quit the subject without draw- 
ing attention to the fact, that it is com- 
puted that within the last thirteen months 
100,000 fighting men have gone from our 
ports to the United States of America. 
Thus it appears that whole armies are going 
from Ireland to fight the battles of Ame- 
riea, and while subtle lawyers are fighting 
sham battles in the law courts, and puzzling 
their brains to find out why a ship which 
is but a mere log upon the waters until it 
is manned, should not be launched, the 
American emissaries are enlisting in Ire- 
land, and inducing to go to the States, un- 
der great promises of high pay and remu- 
neration, thousands of men of that stuff 
which in former times, on many a bloody 
field, defended your Empire and maintained 
your glory. If these are insignificant facts, 
dispose of them.as such ; but I would ask, 
in the history of what country are facts of 
a similar nature to be found ? And what are 
the only circumstances of alleviation which 
I can discover to have been suggested by 
the eminent persons connected with the local 
Government in Ireland? 1 watched what 
was said at a late meeting of the National 
Board by Lord Carlisle, who always speaks 
in a graceful“manner, and he pointed out 
the immense advantages of associating the 
emigration with education. At this crisis we 
are teaching the Irish peasantry astrono- 
my, algebra, natural philosophy, geology, 
and other mysterious sciences, and when all 
that is done what is the result? We only 
succeed in making each educated youth a 
discontented subject of the Queen, who 
quits the country as soon as possible. This 
is the happy effect that follows from our na- 
tional education. We fatten the ox that he 
may be cut up in England, and we polish 
the Celt that he may be cut up in America. 
By-and-by, if the Chief Commissioner of the 
National Board were to settle down in the 
far west of Ireland, he might exclaim with 
Robinson Crusoe, as he looked around, “I 
am monarch of all I survey.”’ I have ful- 
filled my mission, I have discharged my 
duty, 1 have educated the people, and in 
this happy country there are now neither 
parents nor pupils. But what remedy for 
such a state of things is suggested? Hon. 
Gentlemen no doubt do not read the Irish 
papers: but our press and pamphlets are 
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now reviewing the arrangement as to tax- 
ation at the period of the Union, and what 
occurred at the time the two Exchequers 
were amalgamated, and the people declare 
they cannot pay the burdens of taxation 
which are now imposed upon them; and 
I would submit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
he will find it difficult to get a high paying 
power in Ireland, for if cattle take the place 
of men, these innocent animals do not con- 
sume excisable articles, just as the hon. 
Member for Sheffield will admit they do not 
use knives and forks. With these facts 
before us, I ask the House whether, as the 
successive bad harvests of Ireland have not 
been caused by the people, as these great 
calamities have not overtaken them by their 
own act—I ask, would it not have been a 
gracious thing to have expressed in the 
Royal Speech a sympathy such as had been 
expressed on a former occasion for the suf- 
ferings of the artizans of Manchester. If 
you compare the wealth of the two coun- 
tries, Ireland and England — their mi- 
neral wealth, their commercial wealth, and 
their manufacturing power—you will see 
how vast a loss to Ireland is £15,000,000 
or £20,000,000, and that that figure must 
be multiplied by ten to represent a similar 
amount of distress in England. It might, 
therefore, well have occurred to the Go- 
vernment, that it would have been a grace- 
ful thing to have referred to such great do- 
mestic events. These are matters as well 
worthy the consideration of the House as 
events affecting the smallest principality in 
Germany. If | ask myself what are my 
hopes from the local Government of Ireland 
in reference to this state of affairs, I con- 
fess I have none. Some time last Session 
I walked into the lobby, and I met there a 
merchant from Belfast, and I asked him 
what brought him to London. He said he 
had some business with the Government. 
I asked him why he had not disposed of 
it at the Government offices in Dublin, 
and he replied, ‘*Oh, the Government of 
Ireland is only Larcom and the police.” 
I reflected on what he said. The next 
morning I began to repeat to myself 
‘* Lareom and the police,’’ until 1 thought 
I understood the meaning of the phrase. 
I understood with humiliation it meant, 
that the real authorities that exist in Ire- 
land are the Under Secretary and the po- 
lice, and that the rest are mere “ leather 
and prunella.’’ The police is the real 
power in the country. Who is the gentle- 
man who is Under Secretary in Ireland ? 
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He never appears before the House or 
the country. He writes orders, pulls the 
strings, does the real work, and is exempt 
from observation and responsibility. I re- 
spect him sincerely, but he is a permanent 
Under Secretary. In former times an Irish 
country gentleman was generally Under 
Secretary. I remember three such gentle- 
men,—Mr. Lucas, Mr. Pennefather, and 
Mr. Wynne—and I venture to say that al- 
though they were gentlemen of somewhat 
different opinions, three more able, useful, 
and excellent servants of the Crown could 
not be found in the Empire. By the new 
Treasury system such men are passed over. 
I look next to the mode in which we are 
governed by English statesmen and Irish 
Secretaries. I have three of the latter 
before me at this moment. They visit 
us unexpectedly, remain a very short time 
with us, and, like migratory birds, fly away 
by night. The right hon. Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman) was our Secretary 
foratime. I remember hearing him say 
that he had nothing to do, and I must do 
him the justice to say that he did that very 
agreeably. The fact is that a Secretary 
for Ireland may do as much or as little as 
he pleases ; he may, if he likes, throw the 
whole work on the Under Secretary. But 
in Ireland the right hon. Member for 
Stroud found nothing to do—the reason 
he says so was because he did nothing. If 
he had applied his clear understanding to 
the questions and subjects that a conserva- 
tive administration was obliged to consider, 
difficult, troublesome, and repulsive, no 
doubt they were, he would have found that 
many great questions affecting Ireland re- 
mained to be dealt with. When my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge was Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, he came to Ireland, as a 
sensible Secretary ought to do, and he found 
that abundant work remained to be done 
for the benefit of the country by those who 
chose to undertake it. However, the right 
hon. Member for Stroud left us, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) became our 
Secretary. We never knew why the right 
hon. Gentleman came or why he left. 
Those will be difficult questions for the fu- 
ture historian of our country to solve. The 
right hon. Gentleman was more industrious 
than his predecessor. He copied some of 
our Bills, and copied them badly. The 
right hon. Gentleman presented us with a 
new penal law. I have about as much re- 
spect for the inventors of new penal laws 
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as for the inventors of new poisons. The 
right hon. Member for Oxford kept us here 
for months in the summer while he passed 
with difficulty a law aimed against the 
young men of Londonderry for singing 
songs and hanging effigies of well-known 
traitors. The result has been that his law 
has ever since remained a dead letter. 
Londonderry is one of the three improv- 
ing towns in Ireland, Cork is the second, 
and Belfast the third. The author of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s indignation seemed 
to be a Protestant rebel named Lundy, 
whom our fathers somehow neglected to 
execute, and whom their posterity have 
been executing in effigy ever since. Then 
came the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel). He 
dashed into Dublin, penetrated into the in- 
terior, crossed the mountains that sepa- 
rate Sligo from Enniskillen, forced his 
way into Londonderry, and from the uncon- 
quered city is reported to have addressed a 
letter to the noble Viscount, in the words of 
great Julius to the Senate, Veni, vidi, vici. 
The right hon. Gentleman appears to have 
been under the delusion that from personal 
considerations and from our respect for the 
honoured name he bears, we were all to 
I, for 


change our places in this House. 
one, have no objection to change places 
in this House in the regular way; but 
I object to change my party and my 


friends. However, when I remember the 
eloquent speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman—some as eloquent as those 
which he lately delivered at Tamworth—I 
hardly wonder that we were all expected to 
be converted. The difficulty was to find 
out what we were to be converted to, and 
to what party the right hon. Gentleman 
belonged. I own I do not quite understand 
the polities of my right hon. Friend. I 
have been informed that the noble Viscount 
has been described as a Radical, then that 
he was a Reformer, next that he was a 
Whig, and finally that he wasa Tory. The 
right bon. Baronet attaches himself to the 
noble Viscount and he is proud of the con- 
nection. But I should like to know how 
it can be imagined possible to govern a 
kingdom of the size of Ireland by the ex- 
clusion from its local Government of the 
industry, property, and intellect of the 
country. I ask those Gentleman opposite 
who write despatches to assert that the 
will of the people ought everywhere to be 
regarded, that monarchs may be elected 
by universal suffrage, and that kings, if 
necessary, should be changed like sentries, 
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I ask them how they reconcile the Govern- 
ment of Ireland with their notions of the 
supremacy of the people? What is the 
theory of the Government of Ireland? 
Your theory of government is that every 
gentleman of property and intellect is to 
be excluded from the smallest share in the 
political government of his native country. 
And who invented that theory ? The men 
who proclaim to all other countries the 
questionable doctrine, that every country 
ought to be allowed to choose and change 
its own rulers. If that be the theory of 
the present Government, how has it been 
accomplished in Ireland ? How is our pre- 
sent Government composed? It is framed 
on the principle of counteraction, and the 
local Government of Ireland seems to be 
formed on the same principle. It is a 
common subject of observation that there 
are two parties in the Irish Ministry—one 
to resist, control, and baffle the other. 
We have a Whig Lord Lieutenant. The 
Earl of Carlisle is a highminded nobleman, 
greatly respected for his courteous and 
dignified conduct ; all that he wants in Ire- 
land is a party. That old and respect- 
able party of which he is a leader—the 
ancient Whig party—has died out in Ire- 
land from sheer exhaustion, and there is a 
strong disposition to secure a specimen of 
this onee powerful party, to embalm him 
like an Egyptian mummy, to put him in 
a glass case with the superscription, ‘* The 
last Irish Whig.” I admit that in the time 
of the first Earl Grey the Whigs were pow- 
erful in Ireland, and we have a clue to the 
causes of their extinction. When they were 
possessed of power they were politically 
exclusive, intolerant, and selfish. They ex- 
eluded the intellect of the country, and the 
intellect of the country resented the exclu- 
sion and resents it still. That is the real 
cause of the decay of the Whig party in 
Ireland. What, then, is the state of the 
peculiar party of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Robert Peel) is believed to be 
a Member? From a close analysis of the 
representation it is believed, that at the 
next general election there will be returned 
to Parliament from Ireland the twenty-fifth 
part of a Peelite. These are the rulers of 
Ireland—and where is their Parliamentary 
support ? I ask, if Lord Carlisle were to 
address 10,000 men in any part of Ireland, 
on the question whether they would give 
their support to the ancient Whig party, 
would 500, would fifty, would five men say 
they were Whigs? I have described the 
condition of the local Government of our 
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country, and I ask how can you expect to 
conduct a Government successfully so com- 
posed ? The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel) is regarded as a Conservative, the 
Chancellor Brady is one of the admirers of 
O’Connell, and the Lord Lieutenant is said 
to be the mediator between the two conten- 
ding parties. I refrain from making any at- 
tack on the Chancellor Brady. He is tak- 
ing part in a movement for raising a statue 
to O'Connell. I was utterly opposed to 
O’Connell’s political principles, but I do 
not believe that O’Connell was animated 
by the purely selfish views of which he 
is sometimes accused. He paid me a 
high compliment once, for I had the 
honour of defending him. I believe he 
merely desired to sever the Union between 
the two countries, and establish a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland of which he was to be the 
supreme head, The Chancellor Brady never 
deceived anyone; he has always openly 
avowed and maintained his political opinions; 
but what I cannot understand, and never 
could understand in political life, is how 
men can sit down in the same council to 
deliberate for the common good of the coun- 
try when they hold opinions diametrically 
opposed. When we were in office, in the 
Government of Ireland, under Lord Eg- 
linton, we may have been inefficient, but 
at any rate we knew each other and liked 
each other ; we worked amicably together, 
and we gave no trouble to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who was 
always regarded by us as a kind friend, 
zealous to do whatever a humane man could 
do for the benefit of the country. Now, 
the first thing you hear when you enter 
the Four Courts, is some gossip about 
the conflict which is going on between the 
two opposing parties in the local Govern- 
ment. I may mention a very amusing cir- 
cumstance which has lately occurred in our 
country. I do not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen have read the description of 
certain letters which recently appeared in 
a Dublin journal, and which letters were 
said to have been signed ‘‘ An Old Tory.” 
We always thought when such epistles ap- 
pear at this side the water that they came 
from some one who did not fill the character 
he assumed— some one who was endeavour- 
ing to take the part of ‘A fine Old English 
Gentleman, one of the olden time.” Well, 
one morning it was discovered that the 
letters not actually published in the news- 
paper were written by an official in the 
Court of Chancery—the son of the Chan- 
eellor. The ‘‘ Old Tory”’ was a brisk young 
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Radical. When the thing was found out, 
his not unfair defence was that he thought 
there was an intrigue in motion to put 
the Chancellor out of office, and he there- 
fore composed these letters in the cha- 
racter of an old Tory, writing up the very 
respectable opinions which I regret he does 
not profess, and writing down the Peelite 
party. That is the last event in the policy 
of our country. Now, I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) whe- 
ther he really believes that a local adminis- 
tration divided as this is can carry on the 
government of the country. I say it is not 
possible for a Government to be wisely ad- 
ministered under such a system, and those 
who are responsible for the maintenance 
of that system must take the consequences. 
I say nothing of the disposition of patron- 
age. The Lord Chancellor has always 
acted on one avowed system ; and [ believe 
that if my great countrymen who have fig- 
ured in this House or out of it—Ponsonby, 
who led his party, Plunkett, Curran, Bushe 
—of whom Sheil remarked that they were 
thrown away upon a profession and a pro- 
vince—were living now, and stood before 
the Chancellor, and it were necessary to 
fill a high place, the question would not 
be which had the superior abilities, the most 
splendid genius, but which belonged to his 
political creed. I do not complain of that, 
because I do not seek any redress on the 
subject. Those who have established the 
present mode of government in Ireland, 
must take the consequences. I place the 
facts before the House, and I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he thinks it pos- 
sible that he can become the political 
Coriolanus of the day. I have described 
the general condition of Ireland: but, 
though gloomy in certain provinces, there 
is a bright spot in that country; whilst two 
provinces are in the state I have de- 
scribed, I ought not to sit down without 
touching on the flourishing condition of 
Ulster. In that province the population 
has maintained its position by their skill 
and industry, and they hope that the 
like industry and the like success which 
has rewarded them may be extended to 
the other districts of Ireland. I abjure 
the policy which holds, that if one part of 
our country is prosperous, we should be 
content ; it is my conviction that Ireland 
cannot be truly contented, or truly happy, 
unless a similar amount of the prosperity 
which prevails in the north should be 
extended to the west and the south. 
As to the idea that agriculture is to 
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be diseouraged, I ask in what age of 
the world was such a policy ever known ? 
What was the condition of the great- 
est empire that ever existed? Rome 
practised agriculture and she practised 
arms, and the foundation of the Roman 
Empire was laid when Cincinnatus held 
the plough with his victorious hands. Com- 
mercial Carthage perished in the strife with 
Rome; the splendid organization of the 
Greeks could not save them; and, when 
the Roman agriculture began to decline, 
the politic Emperor sought to revive her 
agriculture, not by the sophistry of the 
calculator, but by the imperishable charms 
of verse. There cannot be a strong or a 
prosperous country if agriculture is to be 
abandoned in two of its provinces. Ihave 
laid before the House the condition of Ire- 
Jand, and I ask would it have been too 
much to expect that a few gracious words 
of sympathy for our distress should have 
been inserted in the Royal Speech, and is 
it too much to expect from your benevo- 
lence to suggest, your wisdom to contrive, 
and your ability to apply some remedy 
which may staunch the bleeding wounds 
of my country ? ; 


Siz ROBERT PEEL said, he regretted | 


that his right hon. Friend had not adopted 
the recommendation of the distinguished 
leader of the Opposition, in abstaining 
from introducing matters of controversy 
into the debate on the Address in answer 
to the Speech from the Throne. But he 
had no hesitation whatever in meeting him 
on the points he had raised that evening, 
and of referring to two or three matters 
which he had adduced with his usual 
ability and sarcasm. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to what he said had 
been the common subject of conversation 
in the Four Courts of Dublin. He had 
drawn an amusing picture of what he 
wished the House to believe was the real 
state of things as regards the position of 
the Members of the Government in Ireland. 
He (Sir Robert Peel) did not know whence 
the right hon. Gentleman obtained his in- 
formation ; but this he could honestly say, 
that he had no reason to believe matters 
were as the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated. No doubt there might have been 
some differences of opinion among the 
Members of the Government, and perhaps 
on the subject of Tyrone, to which the 
right hon. Gentleman has alluded, that 
might have been the case. But he could 
assure the House there was very little 
truth in the sweeping allegations of the 
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right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to some gossip 
about the letters, ‘‘ An Old Tory,” which 
{he might very well have abstained from. 
He had next endeavoured to attack in- 
dividual Members of the Irish Government, 
who were not present, in an unfair manner. 
He said he heard a person in the lobby of 
the House allege that the government was 
carried on by ‘‘ Larcom and the police ;”’ 
but he must remind the right -hon. Gentle- 
man that the person he was thus speaking 
of was General Sir Thomas Larcom, and 
that he held the same position when his 
right hon. Friend held office in Lord Derby’s 
Government as now. Doubtless the right 
hon. Gentleman did all he could to remove 
him; but he (Sir Robert Peel) never heard 
any one find fault with either the ability, 
temper, and spirit of conciliation with 
which his hon. Friend, General Larcom, 
conducted the business of his office. In 
corroboration of that statement, he might 
appeal to his noble Friend opposite (Lord 
Naas), who he was glad to remark nodded 
his assent in corroboration of the opinion 
he had expressed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was very random in his state- 
ments. Last year he took him (Sir Ro- 
bert Peel) up very sharply for making 
some accidental mistake in figures. To- 
night, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone much further himself in the way 
of error. He said that during the last thir- 
teen months 100,000 fighting men had 
left Ireland to swell the ranks of the 
Federal army; and that from 1851 to 
1863—[ Mr. Wutresipe: No; I said 1841.} 
Well, then, that from 1841 to 1863 no less 
than 2,700,000 persons had emigrated 
from Ireland. At all events, the right hon. 
Gentleman was wrong on one point, and pro- 
bably he was wrong on the other. The 
total number of persons who emigrated from 
Ireland in the last twelve months, large 
as that number unquestionably was, did 
not exceed 120,000, including men, women, 
and children. He was positive, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was wrong 
on the first point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had also alluded to the small holdings 
of land in Ireland, and thought it a mis- 
fortune that the number should be diminish- 
ed. He (Sir Robert Peel), on the contrary, 
thought that the cause of emigration had 
nothing to do with political or religious 
questions, or the land question, but was 
the natural consequence of want of employ- 
ment amongst agricultural labourers, who 
naturally went to places which promised 
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adequate remuneration for their labour. 
He maintained what he had often stated 
in the House, that he did* not think it an 
immense misfortune for Ireland that emigra- 
tion should be going on. No doubt it was 
a sad thing that men should be induced 
to leave their country by false pretences, 
and find themselves in America drafted 
into the Federal army. But men could not 
be prevented from leaving this country if 
they pleased to emigrate. The right hon. 
Gentleman had next referred to a period 
when Ireland had a population of 8,000,000. 
It should, however, not be forgotten that 
at that time the vast majority of the Irish 
were the worst clad, the worst fed, and the 
worst housed of any people in the world. 
Probably the right hon. Gentleman had 
been writing letters to country gentlemen 
who did not give him the exact state of the 
ease. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
go through the country as he (Sir Robert 
Peel) had done, he would be compelled to 
agree that the social condition and the 
comforts of the agricultural labourer were 
every year improving, and that there was 
a vast increase of comforts and social en- 
joyments to be found in the homes of the 
poorer classes. The right hon. Gentleman 
and the right hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire express their regret that there 
should be no allusion to the state of Ireland 
in the Speech from the Throne; but there 
was no special reason for it. The state of 
Ireland is, undoubtedly, far better than it 
has been for the last two or three years. 
Lord Derby said, very truly, that the de- 
pression of two or three bad harvests must 
naturally weigh on the people at the pre- 
sent time. But, undoubtedly, the weather, 
which was the most essential point, had 
been and still is far better than he (Sir 
Robert Peel) recollected since 1861. The 
potato crop had not been so good as it 
is in any year since the famine period. 
It was good in quality and abundant. 
The turf had been well saved ; and thus 
the two main elements for the comfort 
of poor persons were most promising. 
The autumn had been rather wet, and a 
good deal of the abundant harvest of last 
year had been lost by flood. Neverthe- 
less sufficient had been saved to make 
it, he would not say an average year, 
but a year far better than the three pre- 
ceding years. The winter which followed 
had been unusually favourable for sowing, 
and therefore the prospects of the country 
on the whole were satisfactory. The Royal 
Speech referred to the prospects of the 
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country being on the whole satisfactory, 
and of course the agricultural condition of 
Ireland was included in that general refer- 
ence. The right hon. Gentleman said that 
the condition of Ulster was far preferable 
to the condition of the three other pro- 
vinces. He (Sir Robert Peel) quite agreed 
with him. In Ulster there was an im- 
mense flax culture. The flax produce in 
Ulster was of the annual value of about 
£4,000,000, and it was manufactured into 
linen goods in the province to the value 
of about £20,000,000. Probably the cir- 
culation was limited to Ulster, and econ- 
sequently its condition was far better than 
that of either Leinster, Munster, or Con- 
naught, where there were no such resources. 
But at this moment a movement was going 
on with a view to extend the flax culture 
to the other three provinces, and every one 
must hope that the movement would be 
successful, because it would give employ- 
ment to those hands who could not find 
occupation in agricultural pursuits. It ap- 
peared from the very full report on the 
farming interests of Ireland, which had 
lately appeared in The Farmer’s Gazette, 
that prices were well maintained; and 
there was therefore no cause for diseourage- 
ment as to the future. The prospects of 
the coming year were full of promise ; and 
he, therefore, did not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that there was any want 
of proper consideration of Ireland mani- 
fested in the preparation of the Speech 
from the Throne. The condition of that 
country was comprehended in the allusion 
to the general prosperity of the country. 
He believed that Ireland was progressing ; 
that the people were raising themselves 
from the moral and social depression in 
which they had recently laid; and judg- 
ing from the general movement that was 
perceptible in the country and the existing 
desire to give a healthy stimulus to in- 
dustry, there would result in a short time 
the gratifying prospect of our seeing the 
gallant and gifted people of Ireland—to 
use the language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman—recovered and emancipated from 


the depression of the past three years. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of following up the dis- 
cussion which had taken place between the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin and the right hon. 
Baronet opposite : but he could not refrain 
from making one remark on what he had 
heard in the course of the debate. It ap- 
peared to him that both his right hon. 
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Friend and the right hon. Baronet had 
blinked the question they had been discus- 
sing. 
had a knowledge of the agricultural history 
of Ireland, and ask him to reply “ yes ”’ or 
“no” whether the exodus from Ireland, 
on a great scale, did not begin immediately 
subsequently to the financial policy of 
1846? Probably he might be told by 
those holding a different view of the sub- 
ject, or who were hampered in the expres- 
sion of their opinion, that the Irish famine 
was the cause of that exodus. But we had 
just been told by the right hon. Baronet 
the Seeretary for Ireland, that the exodus 
continued on an increasing scale when the 
agricultural condition of the country was 
comparatively prosperous; and therefore 
he (Mr. Bentinck) contended that those 
who held with him that the exodus was 
mainly caused by our financial legislation 
were justified, and he would appeal to any 
man in the House who was not hampered 
in his statements, and who was able to 
state what he conscientiously believed, 
whether he was not perfectly grounded in 
the statement which he had made? There 
were one or two other points on which he 
would ask permission to say a few words. 
He thought the House, after the great ex- 
citement which had prevailed relative to 
the debate on the Address, had been some- 
what disappointed at not hearing more on 
the great questions of the day. They 
had, it was true, learned something. They 
had learned that a great and portentous 
quarrel was now being waged in Europe, 
in which all the parties concerned were un- 
questionably in the wrong. Now, no quar- 
rel was so difficult to make up as one 
amongst people who are all in the wrong ; 
and therefore he was afraid that the aspect 
of affairs led to anything but a hope of an 
early termination of the war which had just 
commenced. It must be admitted that the 
chief cause of the quarrel must be ascribed 
to what in political parlance was called 
‘*the development of the liberal principle.” 
Wherever was found * the development of 
the liberal principle ”’ there invariably were 
also found following such development 
anarchy and revolution. That process had 
been carried on some time in Germany, 
and he appealed to any Member of the 
House who had followed the march of 
events, whether what was called ‘ the de- 
velopment of the liberal principle” was 
not the obvious cause of the state of things 
we now so much deplored. The people of 
this country seemed to forget that the con- 
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duct of affairs at home did not depend 
upon the conduct of affairs abroad; and 
they invariably heard upon all occasions, 
when the affairs of foreign countries were 
under discussion, long diatribes in favour of 
what were called liberal institutions ; and, 
what was more, they had invariably heard 
for some years past from the Government 
of this country every possible encourage- 
ment given to anarchy and revolution in 
every part of the world. That seemed to 
him to come with a singularly bad gracg 
from a party who were always pluming 
themselves upon being the advocates of 
peace; and he would venture to suggest 
to the Government, that if they were honest 
und sincere in their desire for the main- 
tenance of peace they would not take 
every possible opportunity of giving coun- 
sels and suggestions which were invari- 
ably followed by anarchy and revolution. 
Something was said in an earlier stage of 
the debate upon the mode in which the 
noble Earl at the head of the Foreign 
Office had dealt with the proposal of the 
French Government for holding a Congress 
at Paris. He was not now about to dis- 
cuss whether the wording of that refusal 
was or was not exactly what it ought to 
be, or whether the noble Earl ought to 
have been more courteous ; but this he was 
bound to say, that he thought the noble 
Earl could have taken no other course than 
he did in rejecting that proposal, which 
had been happily described in one of the 
public journals as a proposal ‘ to assemble 
a large number of people together in order 
to decide what they would quarrel about.” 
He cordially agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Inverness-shire (Mr. H. 
Baillie) in his regret that there was no al- 
lusion in the Royal Speech to the subject 
of American affairs, or to the conduct of 
the Federal Government, upon recent oc- 
casions, towards this country. He did not 
say that the Government were called upon 
to recommend Her Majesty to say more 
than they had already said as to their in- 
tention with respect to non-intervention be- 
tween the North and South; but he thought 
that the Government ought to have told 
them something as to their intention or 
otherwise of consenting to allow the con- 
tinuance of the paper blockade, which had 
been existing for years past, and which 
was becoming every day a farce more com- 
plete and more absurd; and whether, in 
the event of that blockade not becoming 
effective, they will not take some steps to 
render it altogether neutral. He also 
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thought the House had a right to know 
from the Government what was their inten- 
tion with respect to certain outrages which 
had been recently committed on the British 
flag by Federal cruisers ; because, although 
some of these cases might be fairly consi- 
dered as cases which might be decided by 
the proper courts, there were one or two of 
recent occurrence which were quite out of 
that category—cases of deliberate piracy 
and murder, and involving a direct and 
positive insult to the British flag. There 
was an instance of very recent occurrence, 
where a deliberate and cold-blooded mur- 
der was committed by an American officer 
of a Federal vessel on board the ship 
Saxon. He thought they had a right to 
know from the Government what steps they 
had taken in order to deal properly and 
promptly with what he would describe (as 
far as they knew of the facts) as one of the 
most piratical and murderous proceedings 
to be found in the records of such outrages. 
A great deal was said in the course of the 
debate on the Address, from the front 
bench in another quarter, in condemnation 
of the tone taken by the noble Earl at the 
head of Foreign affairs, whom they charged 
with having threatened a great deal and 
having done nothing: He was one of 
those who regretted that the noble Earl 
should have said so much at a time when it 
was probably his intention to do so little ; 
but he did not think that the blame at- 
tached solely to the noble Earl, because it 
appeared to him that the blame must be 
shared by the whole of that House. If the 
noble Earl was wrong in giving utterance 
to those magniloquent threats which he 
had not the means or intention of carrying 
out, what must be said of the British 
House of Commons, which went on night 
after night discussing the propriety or 
otherwise of embarking in a great Euro- 
pean war at a time when the country had 
neither troops nor ships sufficient for our 
own defence. That was a position which 
they were called upon fairly to look in 
the face. They were plainly and deli- 
berately discussing whether it was not 
becoming in them—whether they were not 
called upon by feelings of honour or mo- 
tives of interest—to enter into a struggle 
with nations whose armies consisted of from 
300,000 to 600,000 troops, while if we ran- 
sacked the country through some wretched 
20,000 or 30,000 disposable troops were 
the most we could muster. If hon. Mem- 
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the affairs of Europe, the first thing to be 
done was to put the military and naval 
forees in such a position as would enable 
the Government, speaking on behalf of the 
nation, to make their words good. Under 
any other circumstances, the threats of this 
country would only be laughed at, for the 
whole of Europe would feel assured that 
they were threats which the country was 
utterly unable to carry out. Were they to 
learn nothing from the past? There was 
hardly a Member of that House who was 
not old enough to recollect what he always 
considered the ill-advised declaration of war 
against Russia, But if the proceeding was 
ill-advised, the mode in which it was car- 
ried out, and the consequences of the pre- 
cipitation with which we embarked into that 
war, were something which it was frightful 
now to contemplate, and formed one of the 
darkest pages in the history of this coun- 
try. There was no man who had ever 
studied the history of the Crimean war who 
was not aware that not only preparation 
but all strategy failed, and that nothing 
but the bull-dog and invincible courage of 
the British soldier saved the army from de- 
struction at the battle of Inkerman. Now, 
he had the most boundless faith in the cou- 
rage of the British soldier, but he said that 
they had no right to expose the blood of 
such men to such odds. If they chose to 
embark in the great battle-fields of Europe, 
they were called upon, not only in common 
prudence, but in humanity, to do it upon 
something like equal terms. They had no 
right to send their wretched band of 20,000 
or 30,000 soldiers to be massacred in order 
to maintain the honour of England. That 
was what they did in the Crimean war ; 
and he wanted to know if they were going 
to repeat that insane proceeding. He want- 
ed to know if they were going to deliberate 
whether England should or should not enter 
into a European war in the present state of 
our armaments. If they were, hon. Mem- 
bers must begin by discarding the cheese- 
paring policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with respect to our military estab- 
lishments, and the doctrines of the peace- 
at-any-price party. They must turn a deaf 
ear to such counsellors as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bucks, who applied 
the term “ bloated”’ to our already reduced 
armaments. They must not only re-organize 
the army and navy, but take measures for 
maintaining them in an effective condition, 
so as to avoid those disasters which had 
made the Crimean war so deplorable. They 
must not only organize forces adequate, but 
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recollect that those forces could not be 
organised in a few days. He believed we 
could not muster more than some 20,000 
or 30,000 soldiers at the present time, and 
that certainly was not a force with which 
we could go and control the affairs of Eu- 
rope. And what was the state of the navy? 
It was well known that the utmost our navy 
was capable of was to undertake the defence 
of our shores and the defence of our com- 
mercial marine abroad. If it was equal to 
that it was as much as it could undertake. 
We had not now a navy which, in addition 
to the duty of protecting our commerce and 
defending our own shores, could undertake 
the blockading of foreign ports. Therefore, 
he contended that they ought to have some 
further explanations from the Government 
with respect to the armaments of this coun- 
try. He had been induced to go into this 
subject at length because he had heard a 
rumour which, if true, was of a most painful 
character—namely, that in the present state 
of Europe and of the world at large, the 
Government contemplated a reduction in 
the army. He must say, if that statement 
were true, the inquiries de lunatico which 
had taken place in other parts of the coun- 
try ought to be extended to the Treasury 
benches. He trusted, however, that there 
was no foundation for this painful and in- 
credible rumour ; but he thought the Go- 
vernment were bound to tell them, as they 
told them that the question of peace or 
war was undecided, whether in the event 
of the decision being for war they proposed 
to carry on warlike operations, giving an 
assurance that they were not going, as at 
the commencement of the Crimean war, to 
sacrifice, to a shortsighted and cruel policy, 
the best blood and treasure of the country ? 
Mr. WHITE desired to make one or 
two remarks on the paragraph in the Royal 
Speech with reference to Kagosima. It 
was there stated that the injury inflicted on 
that town arose incidentally and inadver- 
tently ; but he could not understand how 
any one who had read Admiral Kuper’s 
despatches could come to that conclusion. 
The hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. Bux- 
ton) had given notice of a Motion on this 
question, but it was of so harmless and 
innocuous a character that he preferred 
expressing his views on it at once. For 
his own part, he owned that when he read 
Admiral Kuper’s despatches he trembled 
for the safety of a son resident in that 
quarter of the world. One of the gentle- 
men who was murdered by the Japanese 
was @ personal friend of his own. He had, 
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therefore, every interest in desiring that 
due protection should be afforded to Her 
Majesty's subjects in those parts ; but, at 
the same time, he could not believe that 
their safety or the security of British pro- 
perty would be attained by such high. 
handed proceedings as had taken place 
on this occasion. He did not wish to 
throw any reflection on the Admiral. His 
experience of foreign stations convinced 
him that the men whose profession was 
fighting were least disposed to resort to 
violence, unless it was absolutely necessary. 
It was generally the non-fighting men who 
urged on such measures; and in the pre- 
sent instance, if anyone was to blame, he 
had no doubt it was, not the Admiral, but 
Colonel Neale or the Minister who gave 
him the instructions on which he acted. 
He was sorry, however, that Admiral 
Kuper did not express the regret he must 
have felt at being the instrument of so 
great a disaster. He wished he had fol- 
lowed the example of Sir Michael Seymour, 
who, when compelled to resort to coercive 
measures against the Chinese, regarded it 
as a calamity, and performed his harsh 
duty with the utmost possible leniency. 
With regard to the Polish question, the 
Downing Street dialectician had been 
worsted ; for which result he had himself 
partly to blame, since at the outset he so 
ostentatiously proclaimed that “ words, not 
deeds,”’ was to be the rule of British policy. 
The least the Government should have 
done was to withdraw our Ambassador 
from St. Petersburg. In spite of the 
momentary triumph of Russian diplomacy, 
he felt assured that the ery of butchered 
men and outraged women would rise to 
Heaven against the murderers, and that 
public opinion and i.ternational policy 
would both tell forcibly against them, As 
to the Congress, he had never read or 
heard a good reason for refusing to enter 
it. We had joined the Emperor of the 
French in many foolish schemes in the 
Crimea, in Mexico, and in China; but as 
soon as his project was at all reason- 
able, we declared we would have nothing 
to do with him. In the present state 
of Europe, with not only the Schles- 
wig-Holstein difficulty unsolved, but the 
French in Rome and the Austrians in 
Venetia, it was obvious that there were 
many questions containing the seeds of 
future wars in Europe. They should re- 
member that it was in consequence of this 
policy of mutual menace and distrust that 
Europe at the present moment presented 
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a most portentous spectacle. There were 
between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 men in 
arms—a larger force than existed at any 
period during the wars of the First Napo- 
Jeon, and the total charge had been estima- 
ted at the enormous sum of £200,000,000 
perannum. Surely such a state of affairs 
was one that deserved the attention of the 
various Cabinets of Europe. When he 
remembered that the Emperor of the French 
himself had pointed out that one of the first 
efforts of a Congress would be directed to a 
reduction of armaments, and when he re- 
membered likewise that the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire and other 
distinguished statesmen in this country had 
dwelt with great foree on what they termed 
our “‘bloated armaments,” and had advo- 
cated reduction, he could not but regret that 
the French proposition, so reasonable and so 
timely, should have been rejected in terms 
the reverse of courteous. Great Britain 
could not have suffered from a Congress. 
She, at all events, had no selfish or sinister 
end in view ; she had already given an un- 
paralleled example of political magnanimity 
in surrendering the protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands—an example that should 
have stimulated other nations to similar 
acts of self-sacrifice—she desired no further 
honour and glory than she could always 
command — she would have entered the 
Congress, having to fear no loss of pres- 
tige, and animated by the sole desire of 
preserving the blessings of peace. He 
also regretted that there was no reference 
to Parliamentary reform in the Speech of 
the Royal Commissioners. Twice Her 
Majesty had been graciously pleased to 
recommend the House to take into con- 
sideration the condition of our representa- 
tive system, and to call upon it to widen 
the basis of the Constitution, and in 1859 
the Government had pledged itself to take 
the subject into serious consideration. How 


they had performed those promises and | 


kept that pledge was known to the nation. 
It was plain that they did not believe in 
the virtues of the reform movement unless, 
like the Pool of Bethesda, it was being 
continually agitated. The truth was, that 
people out of doors might say of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons that they 
were a set of political Pharisees. Just now 
hon, Members on both sides were rival- 
ling one another in their admiration of the 
forbearance and wonderful self-control of 
the working classes. A calm and philo- 
sophie observer would say that this was the 
very epoch for widening the basis of the 
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Constitution ; bat no— parties were too 
intent on their own selfish purposes to do 
justice to the working classes, who must 
make themselves disagreeable before they 
could hope to receive that attention to 
which they were so eminently entitled. He 
trusted, however, that when his hon. Friends 
the Members for Leeds and East Surrey 
introduced their measures of reform, both 
the Government and the House—for, after 
all, a deathbed repentance was better than 
none—would endeavour, at the close of 
their existence, to atone for the errors of 
their youth, and would manifest in a sub- 
stantial manner some of that exuberant 
sympathy for the working classes of which 
we had recently heard so much. In that 
event he, and he thought the country at 
large, would still show some sparks of 
gratitude towards them. 

Mr. O’'HAGAN (Attorney GENERAL 
POR IRELAND) said: Sir, 1 had not the 
least intention of taking any part in this 
debate, and I should not have intruded for 
a moment on the House, but that an attack 
of a very extraordinary kind has been made 
upon a dear and honoured friend of mine 
who is not here to defend himself, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. Whatever may be 
my opinion as to the speech which has been 
the subject of attack, I cannot fail to see 
in the new-born sympathy with Ireland 
which has been exhibited by Gentlemen on 
the other side—in two plaees yesterday 
and here again to-night—a manifest attempt 
to accomplish a political object. It was 
not shown in times gone by; it was not 
lately shown, when Ireland needed it far 
more than she needs it now. No man can 
doubt the object of the demonstration, and, 
on the avowal of the highest authority in 
another place, we know that it was not 
meant to have any practical result in rela- 
tion to the people whose support it was 
designed, by a few cheap words, to win. 
But this would not have led me to intervene 


in the discussion if my right hon. Friend 
had not thought proper, in a fashion for 
which I know no precedent or parallel, to as- 
sail absent men with personal imputations, 
and for that purpose to retail the slanders 
of the press and ventilate the whispers of 
the Four Courts before the House of Com- 


mons. The Larcom of whom he spoke is 
Sir Thomas Larcom, a major general in the 
service of Her Majesty, an accomplished 
gentleman, distinguished in science and in 
letters, who has spent his life in various 
important branches of the public service, 
and has been most eminentin all. Of him 
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I need speak no further ; nor shall I speak | and I should be ashamed of myself if I had 
of the Irish Government ; but the House | not been prompt to pay that poor tribute of 
will bear with me whilst I tell them some- | grateful admiration. And this is the act, so 
thing of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, | honourable to its author, so consistent with 
and endeavour weakly to vindicate his re- | the whole current of his life, which is thrust 
putation. He isa man of great ability and | forward to damage him in the esteeem of 
great experience. He has held judicial} the Parliament of the empire. Next, we 
office for more than a quarter of a century. | were told that the political predilections of 
For years he was Lord Chief Baron, and} the Chancellor determine the exercise of 
the Irish bar and the Irish public were} his patronage, and that, if the greatest 
unanimous in believing that no better, | lawyers and statesmen who ever adorned 
sounder, more learned, or more impartial | the bar or the senate, sought advancement 
judge ever occupied that high position. | at his hands, he would prefer to them the 
He became chancellor some twenty years| weakest, the most ignorant, or the most 
ago, and almost without intermission he} base, on the mere ground of political con- 
has since held his place at the head of|neetion. I deny the charge. So put, it 
the profession to which my right hon.|is utterly unfounded; but if it be only 
Friend and myself have the honour | meant, that, full competency and integrity 
to belong. And that is the man who| being secured, the Chancellor, for ordinary 
has to-night been made the object of a| appointments, would prefer his political 
wanton and gratuitous attack, without no- | friend to his political adversary, it is no 
tice or the possibility of reply. Neither| charge at all, and requires no refutation. 
his great office, nor his long public serviee,| So long as we have constitutional go- 
nor his personal worth has been allowed to|vernment and conflicting parties, regard 
protect him. And what is the accusation? | must be usually had, on the one side 
First, he was the friend of Daniel O’Con-| and the other, to political claims; and I 
nell, Daniel O’Connell, it is said, advoca-| have no doubt that the Chancellor holds 
ted the Repeal of the Union, and the Lord| himself bound to recognise them. I 
Chancellor was identified with him in opi-| challenge my right hon. Friend to 
nion, That is not the fact; every man in| point toa single promotion which he has 
Ireland knows that it is not, and I am|ever made on the score of such claims, 
amazed that my right hon. Friend could | without abundant capacity on the part of 
have supposed it tobe so. The Chancellor | the recipient; or, in the least degree, to 
was no Repealer; but he has been, through | the detriment of the public service. I 
good report and ill report, a staunch and | defy contradiction when I say that he has 
consistent friend to civil and religious| never preferred a man unworthy of the 
liberty. He was so, as much when attach-| place to which he was appointed. But 
ment to that great cause was fatal to his| how strangely does such an imputation 
worldly prospects as when it triumphed, | sound from one who held high office under 
and he rose along with it. He sympathised | the Conservative party! Twice, in recent 
with its champion, helped in its struggles, | years, that party has {iad power in Ire- 
and rejoiced in its success. If he had been | land. Two of its administrations dispensed 
less honest and true, more ready to postpone | the patronage of the Crown, and dispensed 
duty to interest, and more willing to shape | it largely; and I am yet to learn that, in 
his principles according to the shifting exi- | the whole career of either, a solitary Libe- 
gences of the time, he would not now have | ral was appointed to a single office. Nay 
had his name paraded before the House of | more, the vast majority of the people of 
Commons. But he is engaged in erecting | Ireland are Catholies ; very many, and not 
a statue to O'Connell! And is that a the most obscure, of the members of her 
crime? The people of Ireland raise a| learned professions are Catholics too; and 
monument to a great Irishman, whom they | yet, so far as I am aware, not one Irish 
delight to call their Liberator: a man great | Catholic received a position of any public 
in intellect—great in achievement: one of | importance during the existence of either 
the foremost advocates of human freedom | of those Conservative administrations. 1 
who ever appeared in this assembly or any |do not say whether they were right or 
other of the world. No lover of equal laws | whether they were wrong in pursuing such 
and free institutions could shrink from sub-|a policy. They acted according to their 
scribing to it. The Lord Chancellor sub- | nature, their traditions, and their necess!- 
scribed to it—I subscribed to it. I am ties; but is it not too much that one who 
proud to make the avowal in this place, | was law officer under each of those exclu- 
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sive administrations should make it matter 
of complaint against the Liberal Chancellor, 
that he has had some regard to the prin- 
ciple of action to which they adhered with 
such desperate tenacity? But there is a 
final charge or statement of my right hon. 
Friend which I heard with amazement, 
and to which I can hardly reply with be- 
coming temper. It is alleged that certain 
anonymous letters were written to a Dublin 
newspaper by a son of the Lord Chancellor, 
a clerk of affidavits in one of the offices of 
the Four Courts. The letters are not 
before the House; there is no proof of their 
existence or of their authorship; there is 
no intelligible statement of their contents. 
But assume that they exist—that they 
were written by the son of the Chancellor 
—that they are the most foolish or malig- 
nant compositions which ever brought dis- 
grace upon their author—put the case as 
strongly as fact or fancy could possibly 
present it, and with what propriety or de- 
cency can the name of the Chancellor be 
connected with such things? No man 
dares to suggest that he was privy to 
them ; no man believes that he ever gave 
them countenance. How does it comport 
with the dignity of this House that such a 
miserable transaction should occupy its at- 
tention for a moment? How does it con- 
sist with the interests of the administra- 
tion of justice that its highest functionary 
should have his name associated before the 
country with an act so paltry and indefensi- 
ble, in which he had no part? How is it 
compatible with common fair play and na- 
tural equity, that a father should be made 
in any way responsible for the fatuous 
indiscretion of his son, of which he was 
wholly ignorant, and which he could not 
possibly control? Yet, that is the charge, 
if I understand him rightly, which my 
right hon. Friend is not ashamed to 
make. But I should insult the under- 
standing of the House if I dwelt longer on 
such a topic, and I dismiss it in the full 
assurance that neither from it, nor from any 
other of the statements and suggestions of 
my right hon. Friend, will the slightest stain 
be fixed on the fair reputation which the 
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received so kindly. Although I have spo- 
ken without any previous purpose of med- 
dling with the argument, and mainly from 
the impulse of indignant feeling, | would 
say a word before I conclude as to the 
general statement of my right hon. Friend. 
With much of it I find no reason to quar- 
rel; with many of its views I entirely 
concur. No man in this House or the 
other House of Parliament has felt, or at 
this moment feels, more strongly than I for 
the sufferings which have been endured by 
my poor countrymen in the past years. 
They have been heavy and bitter, and they 
have been bravely borne, and though their 
extremity has passed, they have left behind 
exhaustion and depression. On the gigan- 
tic emigration which is still in progress, I 
confess I look with painful apprehension. 
The observation was true, that it comes 
from blended causes. Some of them 
stretch far into the past, when’ the old 
misgovernment of Ireland established evil 
distinctions between the classes of her peo- 
ple, deranged the natural relations of the 
proprietors and occupiers of the soil, and 
left to us a sad inheritance of penury and 
discontent. Then, the later visitations 
which have been permitted by Providence 
induce the departure of multitudes who 
have ample facility of egress to a more 
fortunate land, offering richer rewards for 
labour and a fairer career to industrial 
effort ; and, perhaps, the very strength of 
those family affections which once made 
the Irish regard themselves as ascripti 
glebe, and bound them lovingly to their 
native soil, now swells more than all things 
else the torrent of the emigration, for it 
lures them irresistibly to seek a home 
where their nearest and dearest have gone 
before them! It is impossible not to look 
mournfully on their departure—it is im- 
possible to foresee its issues for Ireland and 
the empire. But stating much that was 
true, my right hon. Friend did not state 
the entire truth. It is well to estimate 
correctly the difficulties and discourage- 
ments of our position, that we may labour 
to remove them. It is well also to recog- 
nize any advantages it presents, to save 
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position—that reputation needs to be 
guarded as the property of the country, 
which it behoves to watch that its judges 
are worthy of respect; and only on that 
account, and from a strong sentiment of 
personal regard, have I ventured to trouble 
the House with the observations it has 








In his high | land, afflicted as she has been, struggling 


as she is, such advantages are not utterly 
denied. She is labouring through a pain- 
ful transition state ; but she has no reason 
to give up heart and hope, or abandon her 
striving after a better future. Only fora 
quarter of a century—a little instant in a 
nation’s life—has she been even partially 
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relieved from the disturbing influences. of 
penal laws, and corrupt administration, and 
the domination of faction, and the ascen- 
daney of caste, which forbade her moral and 
material progress. Evils which have en- 
dured for centuries cannot be ended in an 
hour. But, since Ireland conquered civil 
and religious equality, she has seen much 
accomplished which gives assuring warrant 
for all that remains to be done. She 
possesses a sound and widely diffused intel- 
ligence, in which she may hold herself in 
favourable contrast with any European 
kingdom. An insolvent proprietary, wholly 
incompatible with her social progress, has 
been swept away. The restraints on the 
alienation of landed property and its quick 
and facile passage from hand to hand have 
been largely removed, and we have the 
path open, and the preparation made, for 
the simplifying and security of tenure. 
Equal laws, fairly administered by impar- 
tial judges, command the confidence of the 
people, and, in all their sorrow, through all 
their trials, they have maintained a purity 
of morals, and an earnestness of religious 
faith, almost unexampled amongst the na- 
tions of the world. Whilst such agencies 
as these are in action, we have no need to 
despair of Ireland. Her history, in its 
darkest hours, demonstrates the recupera- 
tive energy, the resilient vigour, which dwell 
in the Irish race; and we may confidently 
believe that those prophets of evil who in- 
dulge the hope of the extinction of that an- 
cient and noble race in its own land will be 
disappointed, and that it will yet, with 
God’s blessing, pass safely through its 
latest trial, and reach a happy and pros- 
perous development. Even at this mo- 
ment, Ireland exhibits evidence of a grow- 
ing spirit of self-reliance and independent 
effort in the great industrial movement 
which is pervading her provinces, without 
the suggestion or the support of the Go- 
vernment, or any influence external to 
Irishmen themselves. The land of the 
country still commands very large prices, 
and the growing industry and forethought 
of the masses of its inhabitants are proved 
by the great amount of their deposits in the 
banks. These are cheering circumstances, 
and I shall notice only another to which 
my right hon. Friend, reviewing the gene- 
ral state of Ireland, should searcely have 
failed to advert. One of the first duties of 
a Government is to suppress crime and pre- 
serve peace and order amongst the people 
committed to its keeping. Some things it 
can do and some it cannot ; some economic 
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and social agencies it cannot control, and 
with some it cannot wisely meddle ; but it 
fulfils an important function of its being if 
it secures the supremacy of law and gives 
full security to property and life. Now, I 
think my right honourable Friend should 
not have omitted inquiry into this impor- 
tant branch of his great subject when he 
came to deal with the condition of Ireland. 
As he has not thought proper to do so, I 
may be permitted to supply his omission, 
and to say, as one speaking with some au- 
thority because he controls the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in his country, that, 
in my judgment, there is, perhaps, no other 
in the world which is at present so free 
from crime. Examine, in this regard, the 
judicial statistics of great and prosperous 
England. Then go to Ireland, and, not- 
withstanding all the incentives to fraud and 
violence which poverty supplies, the con- 
trast against the richer kingdom will amaze 
you. Now and then, offences of an agra- 
rian character crop up, here and there, but 
they are not, as in former times, the fruit 
of combinations and confederacies. They 
are local, occasional, individual ; prompted, 
often, by a sense of real or imaginery wrong; 
but they are not of such a character as to 
prevent the general and normal condition 
of the country from being one of order, 
morality, and peace. We have lately 
passed through the sad scenes of a special 
commission. We have tried many capital 
eases, we have had many convictions, and 
many terrible examples have been made, 
But, pass through the length and breadth 
of Ireland and | believe you will find that 
not as to a single trial, conviction, or exe- 
eution, is there the smallest complaint 
amongst the people, Like their forefathers, 
they are lovers of equal and impartial jus- 
tice. They see that the constitution has 
not been strained, that there has been no 
vigour beyond the law, that the accused 
have had fair play, and full opportunity of 
defence, and they are content with the re- 
sults. It was not always so; and I think 
it is evidence of progress, and some matter 
for congratulation, that justice has thus 
been vindicated, crime punished, and out- 
rage suppressed with the entire approval 
of the Irish people; and that Ireland can 
boast of present immunity from serious of- 
fences such as she had not enjoyed within 
the memory of man. I thank the House 
for its great kindness. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Attorney General for Ire- 
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Government of Lord Derby had never se- 
lected for promotion from the bar of Ireland 
any of their political opponents. While 
the Attorney General was speaking, there 
sat behind him an hon. Baronet (Sir Col- 
man O’Loghlen) who, although a liberal 
Roman Catholic, had been selected by 
Lord Derby for a first-class county chair- 
manship in Ireland. Another Catholic, 
Mr. Coppinger, had been promoted to a 
similar position, and a judgeship had been 
offered to Mr. Sergeant Howley, also a 
Catholic. The legal promotions of the 
present Government in Ireland were all 
based on political considerations, whereas 
Lord Derby had conferred judgeships on 
Mr. Baron Fitzgerald and others who had 
not been known in the political world. 
The government of Lord Derby had acted 
in that way while only a few months in 
office after many years of Whig rule in 
Ireland. No doubt in that country pro- 
motions to the bench were made in general 
by both sides on party grounds, though no 
such principle would be permitted to pre- 
vail in England. But this miserable ques-. 
tion of places and patronage was insignifi- 
cant and unworthy of notice compared with 
the serious questions really affecting Ire- 
land. He was astonished to hear his right 
hon. Friend assert that the present depopu- 
lation of Ireland was a natural transition. 
[Mr. O’Haean dissented.] He had under- 
stood his right hon. Friend to state that it 
was a ‘* phase of transition ;’’ but he would 
ask him whether the wholesale emigration 
which was taking place from that country 
might not be accounted for by the fact, 
that the Government paid no attention to 
the grievances set forth in the Petitions 
which were every Session sent in vast 
numbers from Ireland, and which prayed 
for amendment in the Poor Law Act, in 
the system of national education, and above 
all in the land system. The Irish people 
asked for the English Poor Law, and for 
separate education. Both were refused 
them; while the Government, giving places 
to liberal Catholics instead of justice to 
the people, appointed Lord Dunraven to a 
seat on the Board of National Education, 
his Lordship having objected to the mixed 
system, and having opposed the scheme of 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, having for its object the further 
endowment of the Queen’s Colleges. As if 
to illustrate the value of Liberal principles 
he was asked to aid in the administration 
of a system which he had denouneed. The 
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Member of the Government who knew 
anything of that country. They were all 
aware that the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was a man of ability, and one 
who was very popular in England. He 
should be glad to see the right hon. Baro- 
net in the Cabinet for an English Depart- 
ment; but he knew nothing of Ireland, 
and, therefore, was not fitted to fill his 
present office. It was surprising that 
among all their Irish supporters in that 
House the Government could not find one 
whom they considered worthy of the office 
of Chief Secretary. His right hon. Friend 
had spoken a good deal about things which 
existed in Ireland, but he had omitted to 
tell the House about the discontent which 
prevailed there. The lord lieutenant of a 
county had recently told him, that from all 
the accounts he received he believed Ireland 
was never more discontented than at pre- 
sent. What else could be expected? The 
laws affecting the Irish people were not 
just laws, and they were administered from 
Dublin Castle by Englishmen. The peo- 
ple complained of this in vain. They suf- 
fered under grievous and unjust taxation, 
but they complained in vain. While the 
state of things of which they complained 
was allowed to continue they would still 
be discontented. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had made a speech on the state of 
Ireland, but although he was formerly 
the eloquent champion of tenant-right, and 
although the uncertain tenure by which 
tenants held their land Jay at the root of 
the evils which existed in Ireland, the right 
hon. Gentleman had never once alluded to 
the subject. What had the present Go- 
vernment done in the direction of improv- 
ing the land system? Nothing. For years 
Liberal Governments had refused to do 
anything ; but, under the Government of 
Lord Derby, a Bill was introduced which 
would have given compensation for retro- 
spective as well as prospective improve- 
ments. The population of Ireland, which 
in 1843 amounted to 8,500,000, had now 
fallen to 5,300,000. Had it increased in 
the same ratio as that of England it would 
have been 12,000,000. Who was respon- 
sible for the loss of the people? The 
British Government. Mr. Stuart Mill said 
that a Government which saw a people 
dying off, a population steadily declin- 
ing, was tried and condemned. That was 
the case with the present Administration. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
Liberalism and the Roman Catholic party 
in Ireland as being identified. In that he 
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was wrong. The Roman Catholic and the 
Liberal parties in that country were not 
the same. The Roman Catholic party 
sought for religious education, but it was 
one of the main principles of the Liberal 
party to exclude ecclesiastical influence 
from public instruction. And so it was 
with other points which had been included 
in a recent pastoral of the Roman Catholic 
bishops. Liberalism was opposed to Catho- 
licity. More than that, it was opposed to 
the genuine interests of Ireland. Those 
who wanted to substitute horned cattle for 
human beings in Ireland are liberai states- 
men. The Liberal party, with the black- 
est ingratitude, have laboured to destroy 
the very people who years ago put them 
into power. The Liberal Viceroy openly 
rejoices at the decline of the agricultural 
population. Fortunately the Irish people 
are now beginning to see the objects and 
principles of the so-called Liberal party. 
Why, the Irish Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. Luke White), although the son of 
one of the most popular and largest 
landowners in Ireland, was prevented from 
representing the county of Longford, in 
which his father’s estates were situated, 
because he was an “honest” Liberal. 
The Government had two defenders on the 


Treasury bench, but out of the 105 Irish 
Members they would not find another to 
support them either in this or any other 
debate. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN had not on 
entering the House the most distant inten- 


tion of occupying its attention. State- 
ments, however, which had been made 
during that debate relative to political opi- 
nion in Ireland, accompanied by empty 
generalities echoed in another place, in- 
tended, he believed, to affect a future elec- 
tion, and to bolster up an unholy alliance 
between Irish Catholics and those who for 
over fifty years had unflinchingly opposed 
their religious freedom and political regene- 
ration, induced him to offer a few observa- 
tions. He was not disposed to give to that 
question of patronage that prominence | 
which it had received. It might, and had 
no doubt its weight with many, but it was 
entitled, in his opinion, to but a small con- 
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sideration in regarding the general effects 
of the administration of the affairs of the | 
country. As allusion, however, had been | 
made to it, he might observe that the late | 
Earl of Eglinton administered the affairs 
of Ireland during two administrations. | 
During that period some £240,000 a year | 
of patronage fell to his lot to dispose of, | 
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yet, with the exception of a distinguished 
scholar and Jawyer whom he appointed to 
some office in his native country of small 
emolument, and which, by-the-bye, to save 
Lord Eglinton from awful pressure, he de- 
clined to accept, not one single Catholic 
was appointed under his administration. 
An alliance to be lasting must be founded 
upon principle, and, in common with the 
great mass of his Catholic countrymen, 
schooled in early life in Liberal principles, 
he would continue to vindicate Liberal 
political opinions. His hon. Colleague 
had asserted that the terms Catholic and 
Liberal were antagonistic in Ireland. He 
ventured to distrust the accuracy of that 
assertion ; the religious freedom which they 
had already gained, and the social rights 
from which they were still unjustly debarred, 
had been, and only could be, obtained by 
the aid and co-operation of Liberal opinions. 
To suppose a lasting political connection 
between Irish Catholics, and, to use no 
stronger term, Irish Toryism, was mere 
moonshine ; it might take effect as a hol- 
low truce, but would never assume the form 
of an honest fusion ; and however the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) might in- 
dulge in showy generalities, the Irish Catho- 
lies would entertain a deep distrust of Tory 
professions regarding Catholic interests or 
political rights. The two parties in Ireland 
were necessarily distinct. The Conserva- 
tives, from old associations, were imbued 
with notions of ascendancy and of high 
prerogative ; and much as hon. Gentlemen 
who sat behind the front opposition bench, 
who held the representation of the entire 
province of Ulster in their hands, might 
respect and admire the intellectual ability 
and oratorical power of the Member for the 
University, they would throw him over- 
board and desert the administration of 
which he might be a Member, tlhe moment 
that they found him exercising Papal 
predilections, or recognizing, whether as 
regards land tenure or other questions, 
popular demands. He joined his Colleague 
most heartily in his strictures upon the 
Government in regard to their treatment 
of the tenant right question, but he could 
not join with him in lavishing praise upon 
a Tory administration for their conduct of 
that vital question, because he recollected 
that the Bill to which he alluded, intro- 
duced by Mr. Napier, the then Attorney 
General of the Earl of Derby, was desig- 
nated by that very nobleman as a measure 
of confiscation, and, in deference to those 
very Irish Tories (whom the poor Catholic 
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farmers and peasantry are invited to sup-| tion, consistently with the requirements of 
port), the same noble Lord declined all| the Church; and in the Natal case the 
further interference, on the ground that it | Metropolitan adjudged the Bishop’s doc- 
had already burnt his fingers. He did not | trine to be unsound, It would be well that 
believe in the mode of conducting affairs | the latitude, in doctrine, the clergy were 
by mere temporary sops, or that “ trouble-| in future to enjoy should be defined. Was 
some Catholic Members can be caught by | Bishop Colenso to be allowed still to hold his 
letting them have their way upon this or | see? Another i interesting question was this ; 

that subject.” In politics broad principles | —What was to be done with the starving 
were necessary ; and, having regard to| working clergy of England and Ireland, of 
them, he, an Irish Catholic, was a Liberal. | whom, under the head of ‘‘ Startling Facts,’’ 

He did not affirm that Conservatives would | the Clergy Relief Society give ‘such de- 
deny to individuals the benefits of existing | plorable accounts? One case was men- 
laws ; but their legislation, as regards Ire. | tioned in which a clergyman, from insuf- 
land, was ever direeted to serve the inte- | ficient nourishment, actually fainted in the 
rests of a class who denied to the class | | pulpit. The Report said there were fully 
below them the safeguards which they | 5,000 clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
needed. He might, before he sat down, | land whose income did not exceed £80 a 
remind his hon. Colleague that, in adverting | year, and some whose total revenue did not 
to the gallant Colonel the Member for | amount to £50, while no less than 10,000 
Kidderminster losing his seat in Longford, | | clergymen had not more than £100 per an- 
he forgot to mention that he was not dis-/num each. If they were allowed to throw 
placed by a supporter of Lord Derby’s | themselves upon the generosity and justice 
Government but by a Gentleman who, whilst | of their congregations, he was persuaded 
adopting an independent course, felt proud, | that their cireumstances would be vastly 
as a Catholic, to identify himself with the | bettered. But the State was the great poi- 
Liberals of Ireland. A deliberate attempt | soner of all kinds of religious institutions. 
having been made to hoodwink the people, | These poor clergymen were required to dis- 
he had ventured to offer these obser vations, | | avow connection with any other religious 


in which he believed the great mass of Irish | body, and to repudiate ali non-conformity. 


Catholies fully concurred. | He was surprised that there was no passage 
Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to have | in the Royal Speech which inspired the 
some explanation of the paragraph in the | hope that the poor clergy were to be relieved 
Royal Speech with regard to the promised from their poverty as well as from subserip- 
Royal Commission for revising the subserip- | tion ; and as to the proposed Commission, 
tions made by the clergy of the Established | he should like to know what was its nature 
Church. Questions of the most important | and what was the extent of the relief to be 
kind were now agitating the Church. The | given by it. He also wished to be informed, 
Bishop of Cape Town had actually de- | whether the noble Lord at the head of the 
prived another Bishop of mitre and gown | Government intended to consider what was 
for entertaining heterodox opinions; yet; to be done with the Established Church 
notwithstanding the sentence the deprived | in Ireland. It appeared from the census 
Bishop disputed its legality and would re-| of 1861, this Church did not include one- 
tain his income. The subscriptions to the | eighth part of the population in Ireland ; 


Articles of the Church of England were | 


now declared by the head of that Church 
to be unjust. Was it not a remarkable 


thing that after the clergy had been bound | 


by those subseriptions for 200 years (which 
subscriptions had driven out thousands of 
learned and conscientious men), the discovery 
should now be made that they were unjust, 
and that clergymen ought to be liberated 
from them. Was it intended to alter the 
doctrines of the Church of England as well? 
At present the Church contained within its 
body the widest extremes of opinion. In 
the Gorham ease it was decided that clergy- 
men might hold and teach opinions for or | 
against ‘the doctrine of baptismal regenera. | 


and he wished to learn whether such a 
state of things was to be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he could re- 
lieve the apprehensions which seemed to 
be entertained by the hon. Gentleman as 
to the object of the proposed Commission, 
|The hon. Gentleman had assumed that 
that object of the proposed revision of the 
forms of subseription and declaration was 
to relieve the clergy from all subscription 
and to allow them to teach any doctrines 
in which they might believe, no matter 
how much they differed from the doctrines 
of the Church of England. Now, that 
| would be totally opposed to the intentions 
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of the Commission. The terms of the 
Commission, which would be laid before 
the House in a few days, recognised sub- 
scription as the basis upon which the Com- 
mission was to proceed. But, in accordance 
with the opinions generally expressed by 
this House last Session, it was proposed to 
revise the various forms of declaration and 
subscription now required, some by the 
Canons of the Church, some by Acts of 
Parliament, differing in their terms, and, 
therefore, creating doubt and uncertainty, 
and liable to various interpretations, with 
a view to secure the declared agreement 
of the clergy with the doctrines of the 
Church, and at the same time to render 
the subscription as little burdensome and 
as unambiguous as possible. It would be 
injurious to the interests of the Church 
that subscription should be altogther abo- 
lished, and that clergymen should retain 
their preferments while holding and main- 
taining tenets utterly opposed to the teach- 
ings of the Church. He was glad that the 
hon. Gentleman regarded the endowments 
of the poorer clergy as inadequate, and 
would approve of their increase. [Mr. 
HaprietD: Not the endowments.) A 
Report would shortly be laid before Par- 
liament by the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
showing that out of the funds received by 
them from the new distribution of eccle- 
siastical revenues, they had been able to 
increase the endowment of a great many of 
the small livings to an amount which, 
though not large, would certainly remove 
much of the scandal which had existed in 
the Church of England in this respect. 
Mr. W. E. DUNCOMBE said, he could 
not allow the Report to be agreed to with- 
out referring to the state of our foreign 
relations. Since he had sat in that House 
there had been no previous Session of Par- 
liament in which those relations were in 
a more critical position than at present. 
This country was now without an ally 
among the great nations of Europe ; and 
in reference to America our so-called neu- 
trality had been plainly one-sided ; for by 
straining the law the Government had acted 
entirely in favour of the North to the pre- 
judice of the South. He should like to 
have some explanation from the Govern- 
ment in reference to two questions which 
had been referred to by the hon. Member 
for Inverness (Mr. H. Baillie)—the inef- 
fective blockade of the Southern ports, and 
the seizure of English vessels upon the high 
seas by Federal vessels without regard to 
law or justice. He should like also to know 
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whether any step was likely to be taken by 
European Powers to stop the calamitous 
war now raging in America, or to mitigate 
it. More than a year ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that the Southern 
States had ‘‘ made themselves a nation.” 
Since then they had maintained their armies 
in the field; had secured their seat of 
Government, and had retained the hearty 
allegiance of the population; and he de- 
sired to ask how long this was to continue 
before we should recognize their indepen- 
dence? He hoped that the Government 
would lose no opportunity of offering their 
friendly advice in conjunction with that of 
other Powers to the American Government. 
With regard to Poland, the Government 
had departed from the principle of non-in- 
tervention, for they had not only addressed 
strong representations to the Emperor of 
Russia, but had even proposed the “ six 
points.” Before they did that they ought 
to have discovered the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the Polish people. Those people 
did not wish to recur to the state of things 
established by the Treaty of 1815, but 
sought for complete independence. The 
course the Government pursued was, there- 
fore, inconsistent with the wislies of the 
Poles. It might have been expected that 
the affairs of Poland would have caused 
Her Majesty’s Government to seize the 
first opportunity to come to some agree- 
ment respecting this, which affected the 
peace of Europe. He (Mr. Duncombe) 
differed from his hon. Friend the Member 
for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) with re- 
spect to the policy pursued by this country 
when the proposal for a Congress was made 
by the Emperor of the French. If Her 
Majesty’s Government had given a more 
favourable answer to that proposal, and 
England and France co-operated, they 
would not now be doomed to witness the 
unhappy spectacle of Austria and Prussia 
making a gratuitous attack on the terri- 
tories of the King of Denmark. Indeed, it 
was of the utmost importance that England 
and France should be united on their foreign 
policy ; for by such aco-operation they would 
give the best guarantee to the maintenance 
of peace and the efficient prosecution of 
war. It was his belief that by such a 
course much of the present difficulty and 
danger would have been avoided. But the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment seemed to consist of a policy of 
threats and in remonstrance, generally 
ending in humiliation. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in treating of the affairs of 
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Denmark, had sent remonstrances and 
written letters to the various powers ; but 
those remonstrances had been disregarded, 
for Austria and Prussia had treated the 
matter with a high hand. What course, 
then, were the Government prepared to 
adopt? Were they to submit tamely to 
this aggression ? If they did, such a course 
of conduct would be inconsistent with the 
pledges given to Denmark. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
announced that a despatch, which was 
afterwards read, had been received from 
Prussia, announcing that Prussia and Aus- 
tria would guarantee the independence of 
Denmark. He (Mr. Duncombe) did not 
think that a satisfactory despatch, It was 
all very well for these nations to say they 
would maintain its independence, while, at 
the same time, they were invading its 
territories. Schleswig was no part of the 
Germanic Confederation, and if Denmark 
entered into any engagement respecting 
Schleswig in 1851 such an engagement 
was made under a threat, and it would not 
now be consistent with the independence of 
Denmark to require them to give way to 
the Germanic Powers on this question of 
Schleswig. It was impossible for England 
to maintain its place among the nations of 
the world if they were subjected to their 
present humiliation ; and the only way to 
restore its relations to a proper footing 
would be to adhere to the faith of treaties, 
and at a sacrifice to maintain the independ- 
ence of nations. 


Address agreed to :—To be presented 
by Privy Councillors. 


LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 


The Lorps Commissioners’ SPEECH to be 
taken into consideration on Monday next. 


PRINTING COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee appointed, “to assist Mr. 
Speaker in all matters which relate to the Print- 
ing executed by Order of this House, and for the 
purpose of selecting and arranging for Printing, 
Returns and Papers presented in pursuance of 
Motions made by Members of this House :’—Sir 
Jonny Paxrneton, Sir Francis Banine, Mr. Wat- 
pote, Mr. Heniey, Mr. Carpwe.t, Mr. SorHeron 
Estcourt, Mr. Bonnam-Carter, Mr. Divert, Mr, 
Gasxe.t, Sir Starrorp Nortucors, Mr. Greene, 
Mr. Pert, The O’Conor Dow, and Mr. Uastines 
Russeiu.— Three to be the quorum.—(Mr. Hast- 
ings Russell.) 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS (HOUSE 


OF COMMONS) COMMITTEE. 


Standing Committee appointed, “‘to control the 
arrangements of the Kitchen and Refreshment 
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Rooms, in the department of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this House :’—Colonel Frencn, Mr. 
Bentinck, Lord Rosert Montacu, Mr. Darexisn, 
Colonel Wuirz, Mr. Onstow, and Mr. Alderman 
Rose, — Three to be the quorum, — (Colonel 
French.) 


RENTS (IRELAND) BILL. 

Bill to facilitate the redemption and extinguish- 
ment of Rents in Ireland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Loneriexp, Mr. Leaper, and Sir Cot- 
man O’LOGHLEN, 


LANDED PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


Bill for the amendment in certain particulars 
of “ The Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) 
Act, 1860,” and to encourage Agricultural Im- 
provements in that Country, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Lonerretp, Mr. Leapgr, and Sir Cou 
MAN O’ LoGHuLEN. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 8, 1864. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the paper without 
debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 8, 1864, 


MINUTES.]—New Wnair Issuep—For Brighton 
v. William Coningham, esquire, Manor of North- 
stead. 

Setect Commirrers—-Railway Schemes (Metro. 
polis); Railway Companies’ Powers ; Contro- 
verted Elections (General Committee). 

Commitree—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary con- 
sidered. 

Pusuic Puis—Resolution in Committee—Malt 
for Cattle. 

Ordered—Collection of Taxes. 

First Reading—Rents (Ireland)* [Bill 1]; Landed 
Property Improvement (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment* [Bill 2]; Judgments, &c., Law Amend- 
ment? | Bill 3); Insane Prisoners Act Amend- 
a A ill 4]; Conveyancing, &c, (Ireland)* 
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COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—MOTION. 


Mr. D. FORTESCUE said, he rose to 
move an address to Her Majesty for a copy 
of the proceedings of the late Court Mar- 
tial for the trial of Colonel Crawley. 

Genera. PEEL said, he wished to ask 
the hon. Member for Andover, whether he 
intended to found a Motion upon these 
papers ; and, if so, whether he would give 
early notice of its terms ? 

Mr. D. FORTESCUE said, that when 
the proceedings were produced he should 
make a statement upon them, and con- 
clude it with a Motion for papers. He 
would give early intimation what were the 
papers he intended to ask for. 

Motion agreed to. 


SOOCHOW.—QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
the town of Soochow in China has been 
taken from the Taepings by help of Her 
Majesty’s officers employed by the Im- 
perialists with the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; whether, also, the 
Imperialists were aided by supplies from 
Her Majesty’s arsenals ; and whether the 
town thus taken was delivered over to 
pillage and massacre by the Imperialist 
troops, notwithstanding the protest and 
contrary to the pledge of the British officer 
in command ; and, if so, whether any and 
what steps have been taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to withdraw their as- 
sistance to the Pekin Government ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was unable to 
give the hon. Member a very definite an- 
swer to his question. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had received information that 
the town of Soochow had been taken, and 
that an act of great treachery had been 
committed, but of the exact nature and 
extent of that act he was unable to inform 
his hon. Friend, as the only account he 
had seen of it was in the publie news- 
papers. From the latest advices received 
from Shanghai, General Brown, who was 
about to leave that place for Hong Kong, 
had delayed his departure in order to make 
full inquiries into what had taken place at 
Soochow, and he hoped soon to receive such 
information as would enable him to give a 
complete answer to his hon. Friend’s ques- 
tion. Inthe absence of definite informa- 
tion, of course Her Majesty’s Government 
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were unable to state what steps it might 
be necessary for them to take. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
remind the hon. Gentleman that he had 
not answered the latter part of his ques- 
tion, Whether the town was taken by the 
assistance of British officers and supplies 
from Her Majesty’s arsenals ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that inquiries were 
about to be made into the circumstances, 
Of course it was well known to the House 
that Major Gordon, an officer in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, had received permission to 
take service with the Imperial Government 
of China. With regard to the supplies, 
he was unable to answer that part of the 
question, 


THE INCOME TAX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WARNER said, he rose to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
is aware that it has been found necessary 
in some cases to resort to a voluntary rate 
in order to provide for the collection of the 
Income Tax by parochial officers; and 
whether he will consider the propriety of 
adopting a more regular system ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not quite certain if he 
understood precisely the meaning of the 
expression used by the hon. Member in his 
question when he spoke of a ‘ voluntary 
rate.” He was aware the collection of 
the Income Tax by parochial officers was 
in a state which called for the attention of 
Parliament, and in the statement he was 
about to make to the House at a later 
period of the evening it would be found 
that Her Majesty’s Government had had 
their attention directed to the subject, 


CHINA.—QUESTION, 


Lord NAAS said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any despatches have been 
received during the recess from Sir Fre- 
derick Bruce relative to the state of affairs 
in China; and whether the Government 
have received any official accounts of the 
proceedings of the Chinese foree under the 
command of Major Gordon, of the Royal 
Engineers ; and if so, whether he will lay 
them upon the table of the House ; also, 
whether he will lay upon the table all the 
documents in possession of the Government 
relative to the dismissal of Mr. Lay from 
the service of the Emperor of China, and 
the withdrawal from the Chinese waters of 
the fleet lately under the command of 
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Captain Sherard Osborne of the Royal 
Navy ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that papers on the 
affairs of China in continuation of those laid 
upon the table of the House in the previous 
year, would be shortly presented to Parlia- 
ment. With regard to Mr. Lay, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no official inform- 
ation, and, therefore, they had no papers in 
reference to him which could be laid on the 
table of the House. With reference to the 
withdrawal of Captain Sherard Osborne’s 
fleet there could be no objection to present 
those papers to the House if the noble 
Lord would move for them in the usual 
manner. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY.—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL: I wish to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government a question of which I have 
given him private notice—namely, If any 
explanations have been demanded from the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments with 
respect to the proclamations of the pre- 
tender, Prince Frederick Augustenburg, 
which have been made in the presenee of 


the Austrian and Prussian troops in various 


places in Schleswig? If no such explana- 
tions have been asked, I wish to know if it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make such ademand ? And I wish 
also to ask the noble Lord if he has re- 
ceived any official information to the effect 
that, in the opinion of the Prussian Go- 
vernment, the despatch which he read to 
uson Thursday night has no further validity 
after war has broken out ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have remonstrated 
with the Austrian and Prussian Govern- 
ments upon the steps taken both in Hol- 
stein and Schleswig, under shadow of the 
protection of the Austrian and Prussian 
troops, to proclaim the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg as Duke of those two Duchies, 
such a proceeding being thoroughly incon- 
sistent with the good faith that ought to 
have been observed by Austria and Prussia, 
admitting, as they do, the binding nature 
of the Treaty of 1852, which compels them 
to acknowledge the King of Denmark as 
Sovereign of all the States that were under 
the sway of the late King, and inconsistent 
with their declaration that they are ready 
to maintain the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy. The Prussian Government has 
stated, it is true, that it disapproves the 
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proceedings in Schleswig, and that orders 
were to be sent from Berlin to set these 
matters right. With regard to what took 
place in Holstein, it must be remembered 
that Holstein was occupied by troops acting 
under the orders of the Diet, and, therefore, 
not under the immediate authority of the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments. The 
Prussian Government, moreover, has not 
denied the positive declaration that it 
abides by the Treaty of 1852, and is pre- 
pared to respect the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy. The latter part of the despatch 
containing this statement has been already 
detailed in another place—its meaning cer- 
tainly is not very clear—but the conclusion 
which it implies is that, whatever questions 
may arise, the Prussian and Austrian Go- 
vernments are prepared to discuss this 
question in concert with the other Powers, 
who were parties to the Treaty of 1852. 
For some time it was alleged in Berlin, 
that if resistance were made in Schleswig 
to the entry of German troops, and resist- 
ance led to conflict, that conflict would 
establish war, and war would put an end 
to treaties. In reply, we said that such 
would be a most preposterous doctrine, for 
if it were once established any strong 
Power, having an inconvenient treaty with 
a weak Power, would have nothing to do 
for the purpose of freeing itself from that 
engagement, but to make an unprovoked 
and unjustifiable attack, and then to say, 
‘*War has broken out, and war puts an 
end to treaties, and we, therefore, by our 
own unprovoked and unjustifiable aggres- 
sion, have freed ourselves from the engage- 
ments into which we had entered.’’” That 
is a doctrine which I am sure no Govern- 
ment that has any respect for itself, or any 
regard for the principles of good faith, 
could seriously uphold. It would be utterly 
disgraceful for any civilized country to 
stand on such a position. In answer to the 
last question of the noble Lord as to what 
has taken place, it is sufficient to say that 
the Prussian Government, since the com- 
mencement of these warlike measures, has 
informed us that it abides by the Treaty of 
1852, and maintains the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy. 


THE CONVICT TOWNLEY. 
QUESTION. 

Lorv HENRY LENNOX said, he 
wished to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, which he had already 
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asked him in the lobby, obtaining but a 
very unsatisfactory reply. A notice was 
standing for that evening in the name of 
the right hon. Gentleman relative to the 
introduction of a Bill which was understood 
to have been necessitated by the recent 
escape from justice of the convicted mur- 
derer Townley. On Friday night the Un- 
der Secretary of State moved for papers 
connected with the Townley case, and as 
he understood these could not be in the 
hands of hon. Members for some days, he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman not 
to prejudge the case by any statement un- 
til the papers had been produced. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hardly 
understood the Question which the noble 
Lord had put to him. He had felt it 
his duty to give notice at the earliest day 
of a proposal to correct what he believed 
to be a serious defect in the law, and he 
should, therefore, ask leave to bring in 
the Bill for the purpose that evening. In 
the course of his introductory statement it 
would be necessary to refer to the Townley 
case, but he should have occasion to allude 
very slightly to the Correspondence which 
had been moved for. There would be ample 
opportunity for comment, either on the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, or upon a substan- 
tive Motion, when the papers were produced. 


LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH, 
MOTION OF SUPPLY. 


Lorvs CoMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH considered, 
and again read by Mr. Speaker. 


Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted to 
Her Majesty :”"—(Mr. Peel.) 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, that he did not 


rise for the purpose of opposing the 
granting supply to her Majesty, but to 
do what was almost as difficult a task 
—that of obtaining a direct answer to a 
question put to the Treasury bench. On 
a very recent occasion he put two’ ques- 
tions to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and he was not fortunate 
enough to be able to extract an answer. 
The first question which he put was with 
reference to what, he admitted, was only a 
rumour, but one which from the best infor- 
mation he could obtain had so much found- 
ation that, if true, he was sure it would fill 
not only the House but the country gene- 
rally with astonishment and consternation; 
and he, therefore, took the earliest oppor- 


Lord Henry Lennox 
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tunity of endeavouring to obtain a denial 
of its correctness. The rumour to which 
he referred was that it was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to propose a 
reduction of the military establishments of 
the country, and not only did the rumour 
say that such was the intention of the Go- 
vernment, but it went on to say that the 
proposed reduction was in the artillery force. 
So far as he could learn, there was no mili- 
tary man in that House who would not ad- 
mit that the artillery force was the branch 
which required the longest time to bring to 
a state of efficiency, and therefore it was 
the one which it was the most inexpedient 
to reduce. But without going into details 
of that kind, the first question he had to 
ask was, Whether or not, in the critical as- 
pect of affairs in Europe, it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to make 
any reduction in the military forces? The 
second question, which he also put on a 
former occasion, was of a more compre- 
hensive character, and one which the noble 
Lord would probably tell him must be an- 
swered by the progress of events. There 
might be some truth in that view of the 
ease if the noble Lord thought fit to urge 
it. It was in the recollection of the House, 
that in the course of the present Session 
discussions had taken place as to whether 
it was the duty of this country, either on 
a point of honour or interest, to embark in 
the struggle now going on in Denmark. 
The noble Lord had given them no infor- 
mation on that subject, nor had he thought 
right to assure them that there was no pro- 
bability or no possibility of the country be- 
ing involved in war. They were therefore 
bound to assume that cireumstances might 
oceur which, in the opinion of the noble 
Lord and his Cabinet, would compel them 
to embark this country in war. With such 
a probability hanging over them he was 
justified in asking the noble Lord whether, 
in his opinion, the military force in the 
country was such as in reason and common 
sense would justify our embarking in such 
an undertaking? It might be said that in 
all foreign countries armies were on a peace 
establishment, but they could be raised to 
a war strength in a few days; whereas 
with us it took months, almost years, to 
make up the war establishment. Remem- 
bering the enormous sacrifices of men and 

money entailed upon us during the Crimean 

war by our utter want of preparation, he 

hoped the noble Lord would declare that 

such an event was not likely to occur again. 

He was aware of the weight attaching to 
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the noble Lord’s opinion, but if it should 
differ from his own, it would give him and 
others the opportunity of raising the ques- 
tion on some future occasion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON :—Sir, I 
think that the first question which the hon. 
Gentleman has asked me might as well 
have been postponed for a day or two, 
until the Army and Navy Estimates are 
laid upon the Table, because they will 
show what is the amount of military and 
naval force which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it expedient and proper to ask 
the House to vote for the present year. 
But I can so far assure the hon Gentle- 
man that the consternation which seems 
to have pressed so much upon his mind, 
arising from the notion that there is to be 
a great reduction of our naval and military 
force, may be dispelled. Because, although 
we hope to make some reduction in the 
charges connected with the army and 
navy, there will be no material reduction 
of military foree, beyond that which is 
the natural consequence of the transfer 
of the Ionian Islands to the kingdom of 
Greece. With regard to the other part 
of the question, which calls upon me to 
perform the part of a prophet, I really 
must decline that office. Iam very sorry 
I cannot give him a plain and positive 
answer, such as he desires. But it is not 
the habit, and it is very undesirable that 
it ever should be the habit, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to state prospectively 
what course they will advise the Crown 
or this House to sanction under cireum- 
stances which have not yet happened. 
The future is a closed book, and those 
who attempt to read it very often find 
themselves mistaken in their interpreta- 
tion. But I am quite persuaded that if, 
under any cireumstances, it should be the 
opinion of the Government, supported by 
Parliament and the country, that any 
great effort should be made, either mili- 
tary or naval, the resources of the country 
and the spirit of the country will never be 
found unequal to the occasion. And, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman may rest 
confident, that whatever future circum- 
stances may require, the country will be 
always able to find the means of answer- 
ing those requirements. But I must de- 
cline stating what the course of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be with regard to 
events which have not yet happened. We 
are perfeetly free, and shall remain so, 
but, of course, it will be the duty of the 
responsible advisers of the Crown to form 
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an opinion upon matters when they arise, 
and not before they arise. 


Motion agreed to ; Committee thereupon 
To-morrow. 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE’S SALARY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sir John Lawrence’s Salary considered 
in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that very 
few words were necessary to explain the Re- 
solution he had to propose. By an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1833 it was enacted, 
that if the Governor General of India, or 
the Governor of a Presidency, or a Mem- 
ber of Council was in receipt of a place, 
salary, or pension, his salary should be 
reduced by the amount of that salary or 
pension. Since the passing of the Act, 
however, exceptions had been always made 
in favour of individuals in receipt of pen- 
sions granted in recognition of special ser- 
vices. Lord Hardinge, when he was Go- 
vernor General of India, had a pension 
conferred upon him by the East India 
Company for his services in the first Sikh 
war, and a special Act of Parliament 
was passed, with the unanimous concur- 
rence of the House, enabling him to re- 
ceive the full emoluments of Governor 
General of India, together with the pen- 
sion. The case of Sir*Henry Pottinger 
was similar. He was in the receipt of a 
pension for special services in the East, 
and when he was appointed Governor of 
Madras, he was, nevertheless, permitted 
to receive the full salary of Governor of 
Madras and his pension also. These were 
the only two instances in which any of 
the offices specified in the Act of 1833 
had been held by. persons in the re- 
ceipt of pensions for special services, and 
he proposed to follow the precedents thus 
established. The House was aware that 
the career of the late Governor General of 
India had been prematurely terminated, 
aud that India had been deprived of the 
services of Lord Elgin just when he was 
becoming well acquainted with the country, 
and when he was proceeding on most im- 
portant duties to the upper part of India. 
The moment he found himself unable to 
discharge his duties, Lord Elgin’s first 
thought was to apprise the Government 
at home of his state, and to request that 
a successor might be appointed. He (Sir 
Charles Wood) had no hesitation in recom- 
mending Sir John Lawrence to Her Ma- 
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jesty for the Governor Generalship of 
India, and within two days from the 
receipt of the intelligence from India, he 
was authorized to offer the high post to Sir 
John Lawrence. He accepted it at once, 
and, knowing the importance of despatch, 
he showed the same zeal for the service of 
the country which had always distinguished 
him, by declaring himself ready to leave this 
country for India by the first mail to Cal- 
eutta. The services of Sir John Lawrence 
were well known, and so universally recog- 
nised, that it would only be necessary to 
read the Resolution under which the pen- 
sion in question was conferred upon Sir 
John Lawrence. That Resolution, passed 
at a meeting of the Court of Directors, 
August 11, 1858, and approved by a 
General Court of Proprietors, August 25, 
was as follows:— 


“ Resolved unanimously, that in consideration 
of the eminent services of Sir John Laird Mair 
Lawrence, G.C.B., whose prompt, vigorous, and 
judicious measures crushed incipient mutiny in 
the Punjaub, and maintained the province in 
tranquillity during a year of almost universal 
convulsion, and who by his extraordinary exertions 
was enabled to equip troops and to prepare muni- 
tions of war for distant operations, thus mainly 
contributing to the recapture of Delhi and to the 
subsequent successes which attended our arms, 
and in testimony of the high sense entertained by 
the East India Company of his public character 
and conduct throughout a long and distinguished 
career, an annuity of £2,000 be granted to him.” 


It would only be fair to add that Sir John 
Lawrence, in accepting the Governor Gene- 
ralship of India, vacated his seat in the 
Council of India, and the salary of his 
office, and sacrificed the quiet and tranquil 
enjoyment of domestic life in order to per- 
form the duty to which he was called. 
The least, therefore, that the [louse of 
Commons could do was to pass a special 
Act, according to the practice in such 
cases, enabling Sir John Lawrence to re- 
ceive the full amount of the salary of 
Governor General together with the pen- 
sion awarded him by the East India Com- 
pany for special services. It was hardly 
necessary to refer to the fact that Sir 
John Lawrence was the younger son of 
an officer in the British army; that 
he had raised himself to his present high 
position unaided and unassisted by any 
extraneous influence, and entirely by the 
force of his own character and abilities. 
He would, therefore, conclude by moving 
a Resolution. 


That it is expedient to enable the Right Honour- 
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ceive the full amount of the Salary of the Office 
of Governor General of India, notwithstanding 
his being in receipt of an Annuity of £2,000 
granted to him by the East India Company as an 
acknowledgment of his distinguished Services, 


Lorp STANLEY: I apprehend that 
there will be no difference of opinion on 
any side of the House upon this Resolu- 
tion. I rise merely to express my entire 
coneurrence—having been connected with 
Indian affairs during part of the time when 
the services of Sir John Lawrence were 
performed—in the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet. The pension granted to Sir 
John Lawrence by the East India Com- 
pany was not a retiring pension, but was 
a recognition, and a very inadequate recog- 
nition, of services as distinguished as had 
ever been performed by a public servant in 
India. The Governor-General of India was 
well paid, but it certainly would not be just 
that Sir John Lawrence should lose this 
reward simply because he has undertaken 
an office which is one of the most arduous 
that could ever devolve upon any man. 

CotoneL SYKES said, he could not 
permit that opportunity to pass without ex- 
pressing his heartfelt gratification at the 
proposition of his right hon. Friend. It 
was, moreover, creditable to the Govern- 
ment that they had selected Sir John 
Lawrence, considering that the Viceroyalty 
of India was such an object of ambition to 
the great families of this country. The 
East India Company’s service had _pro- 
duced some of the most distinguished men 
in the annals of British history, such as 
Clive, Maleolm, Elphinstone, Ochterlony, 
the two Lawrences, and many others ; men 
who, entering the civil and military services 
as boys, by the force of their character and 
talents raised themselves to high stations 
unaided by interest. Ile heartily wished 
he could see, under the altered cireum- 
stances of the Indian Administration, the 
same prospect of obtaining high-minded, 
intelligent, and able men for the Govern- 
ment of India. Shortly the remainder of 
the East India Company’s servants would 
be extinct ; and he much feared that they 
might have governors-general of India very 
unlike Sir John Lawrence, who would have 
so little knowledge of the country as to 
suppose its inhabitants to be a homoge- 
neous nation, instead of consisting, as they 
did, of twenty-one different nations and 
languages, and whose legislation would be 
influenced by European ideas, instead of 
being adapted to the habits and sympathies 
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Motion agreed to: — Resolution to be 
reported Zo-morrow. 


MALT FOR CATTLE.—RESOLUTION. 


Malt for Cattle — Acts considered in 
Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the House ia well aware 
that the subject of the operation of the 
malt duty in restricting the employment of 
malt for the feeding of cattle has long 
been a matter of serious complaint, great 
controversy, and great interest. There 
are, I think, authorities of great weight 
and intimately conversant with agricultural 
affairs, who are of opinion that the matter 
is not of great practical importance, and 
that it never will be found gainful to make 
an extended use of malt in the feeding of 
cattle, even if the occasional use of it 
should be expedient. But, on the other 
hand, there are many who do not hesitate 
to say that they have made trial, and 
judging by the effect upon their own in- 
terests they are well satisfied with the 
result. Now, whatever be the truth of 
this question, it is very desirable we should 
get atit. If it be the effect of the malt 
duty to restrict and, indeed, prevent the 
employment in the feeding of cattle of a 
material really useful for that purpose, 
it is impossible to conceive a heavier charge 
or greater objection to any tax levied un- 
der the authority of Parliament. If, on 
the other hand, that material be not of 
great importance for that particular ob- 
ject, it is certainly much to be desired 
that the minds of those interested in the 
subject should be satisfied and enabled to 
arrive at a right conclusion. At different 
periods experiments have been made under 
the authority of the Government, in order, 
if possible, to arrive at a clear conclusion; 
but, whatever may have been the result 
of those experiments, I do not think that 
perfect satisfaction would be given to the 
persons interested if the matter were al- 
lowed to rest there. It is, therefore, 
with great satisfaction I have found that 
the authorities of the department of Inland 
Revenue have arrived at the conclusion 
that it may be in our power, without any 
serious risk to the great revenue depen- 
dent upon malt, and without imposing any 
onerous or vexatious restrictions, to bring 
the matter to iseue in the broadest and 
freest manner by authorizing the erection 
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of malthouses where malt should be made 
free of duty for the exclusive purpose of 
feeding cattle. I anticipate no objection 
to the introduction of this plan, and, un- 
doubtedly, I should be exceedingly well 
pleased if it be found that the most san- 
guine expectations of those who have re- 
commended the employment of malt should 
be fulfilled, because the effect of the mea- 
sure in that case would be—first of all, 
a vexatious restriction would be taken out 
of the way of legitimate trade ; and, se- 
condly, a very important addition would 
be made to the materials and resources of 
one of the most extensive classes of British 
producers. The provisions of the Bill will 
speak for themselves. Of course we can- 
not permit that malt should be made duty- 
free for the feeding of cattle in the same 
premises as malt for purposes of brewing. 
That would be attended with difficulties 
entirely insurmountable in the levying of 
one of the most important branches of the 
public revenue. Therefore, separate pre- 
mises will be required. The great secur- 
ity, however, to which we look, and it is 
the only important restriction imposed by 
the Bill, is that the malt to be used for 
the feeding of cattle shall be mixed with 
linseed meal or cake in the proportion of 
at least one-tenth of the weight. That 
restriction can, I think, in no case operate 
as a sensible burden, and we have arrived 
at the conclusion that it will be a sufficient 
protection to the revenue, inasmuch as it 
will effectually prevent the employment of 
the same malt by the brewers. The 
matter being one of an experimental cha- 
racter we propose, as I have often found 
the most convenient course in such mat- 
ters, that the Bill in the first instance 
should be only for a limited period—namely, 
for two years from the passing thereof and 
until the end of the next Session of Par- 
liament—that is to say, for somewhat more 
than three years. That will give a fair 
opportunity for trying the effects of the 
measure, and, if necessary, for introducing 
amendments before it receives the final 
sanction of Parliament. I beg leave to 
move— 


“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
allow the making of Malt Duty-free to be used in 
feeding Cattle.” 


Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he muat 
congratulate the House and the country 
upon the appearance of the first legislative 
measure in the slightest degree favourable 
to the agricultural interest during the last 
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thirty years. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion there might be, even at that distance 
of time, upon the subject of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, there would be none upon 
this—that the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Government were entitled to the thanks 
of all interested in the agriculture of the 
country, for having thus given an opportu- 
nity of testing the matter in dispute. A 
great number of persons, uninfluenced by 
philosophic or scientific principles, who had 
applied their capital to the subject, main- 
tained that the use of malt in the feeding 
of cattle would tend greatly to the advan- 
tage of the agricultural interest. He had 
been told that the Government had directed 
certain experiments to be made as to the 
ingredients or materials to be used in the 
feeding of cattle, and the expense of such 
experiments. He had been informed through 
the courtesy of the President of the Board 
of Trade, that those experiments had gone 
to some length. He would urge upon the 
Government to continue them,<as of the 
utmost importance to the public in general, 
and as a great boon to the agricultural 
portion of the community. He might re- 


mark, however, that the limitation of the 
operation of the Bill to three years would, 


in his opinion, be fovnd inconvenient, For 
so short a period it would hardly be worth 
the while of any one to erect buildings for 
the express purpose of malting in order to 
carry out merely an experiment. 

CotoyeL BARTTELOT said, he did not 
rise to oppose the motion, but to express a 
hope that it was not brought forward as a 
substitute for a reduction of the Malt Duty. 
If it were so brought forward, it would not 
satisfy the agricultural interest. As a 
body, they felt deeply interested in the 
Malt Duty, because they had felt it asa 
most oppressive burden for a considerable 
time. It was almost impossible that wheat, 
at existing prices, could be grown to pay a 
remunerative price ; but as barley might, 
the agriculturists hoped to see it freed, as 
far as the finances of the country permitted, 


from tlrat most obnoxious tax with which it | 


was burdened when made into malt. The 
farmers, therefore, were not prepared in 
any, way to relinquish their efforts to get 
some reduction of this tax, with a view to 
its ultimate repeal. 

Sin EDWARD DERING thought that 
the Bill was likely to give universal satis- 
faction to the country, and that it would 


be advantageous to others besides the | 


agriculturists, for, considering what had 
been the prices of meat for the last few 
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years, he conceived that the proposed mea- 
sure was as much in the interest of the 
consumers as the producers. But he had 
risen to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer a question. The right hon. Gentle. 
man had spoken of the erection of build- 
ings for the exclusive purpose of malting 
barley for the feeding of cattle. Now, in 
the county with which he had the honour 
of being connected, as well as in the ad- 
joining county of Sussex, there were many 
buildings at present used only for drying 
hops, but which were equally well adapted 
for malting barley, and he wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
those who possessed what were called 
‘*oast houses” would be at liberty, under 
the provisions of the proposed Bill, to make 
use of them for the purpose of malting for 
their own consumption. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he wish- 
ed to take the opportunity of re-echoing 
what had fallen from his hon. Friend be- 
hind him (Colonel Barttelot). He trusted 
that the proposed measure would not have 
the effect of preventing a future discussion 
on the repeal of the malt duties. At the 
same time he must admit that, as far as it 
went, the growers of barley ought to feel 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
taken into consideration the subject he had 
brought to the attention of the House. 
He could not help thinking that if inferior 
barley could be malted for cattle it would 
prove beneficial to the farmers. He trus- 
ted, however, that the provisions of the 
Bill respecting the erection of malt-houses 
would receive some enlargement, or else, 
in thinly-populated districts, where capi- 
tal was scarce, no persons would embark 
in the erection of such buildings for so 
short a period as two or three years. He 
therefore trusted that the existing malting- 
houses might, with due restrictions, be made 
available for the purpose, and, if so, the 
measure would be productive of real benefit. 

Mr. FENWICK said, that, provided 
malt was better food for cattle than barley, 
then he was prepared to concur in the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kent that 
the proposed measure was a boon not only 
to agriculturists but also to the consu- 
mers. The question, however, was not a 
new one, but had been before the country 
for the Jast thirty years. A Commission, 
consisting of Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Thom- 
son, and Mr. Thompson, was appointed in 
Scotland to consider the subject ; and after 
a variety of experiments the Commission 
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came to the conclusion that barley, in’ 


being malted, lost a portion of its valuable 
properties, and that raw barley was a better 
material for feeding cattle than malt. He 
warned the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that by the proposed Bill he was merely 
doing something calculated to lead astray 
the agricultural mind, The measure would, 
it was to be feared, open the door to great 
fraud, and the farmhouses of England 
would become, in a great many instances, 
the scenes of illicit distillation. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, he 
presumed that the malting-houses now at 
work would be allowed to make malt for 
the purpose of feeding cattle, for no per- 
sons would erect special buildings merely 
for a term of two or three years. 

Mr. DUTTON said, he approved of the 
Bill as far as it went. He hoped the ex- 
periments would be conducted in such a 
clear and simple form as would make them 
conclusive on the disputed point as to the 
value of malt for the feeding of cattle. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to know 
alittle more about the Bill before he did 
that which he felt inclined to do—namely, 
thank the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
introducing the Bill. According to its pro- 
visions, a8 he understood them, in order 
to protect the revenue against fraud, the 
malting of barley for cattle-feeding would 
have to be carried on in a building separate 
from that in which barley was malted for 
brewing, and the Bill was to last for three 
years. But was it right to require the 
erection of special buildings for such an ex- 
perimental purpose? Supposing it should 
turn out at the end of the three years that 
the system was a failure, all the expense 
would be thrown away. However, he 


would congratulate the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on his having at last conde- 
scended to turn his attention to the inter- 


ests of agriculture. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend behind him, that the Bill must 
not be taken as a substitute for the reduc- 
tion or repeal of the ma’ duties. At most 
it should only be taken as an instalment of 
the large measure of justice which had so 
long been due to the great body of agricul- 
turists. The agriculturists would have no 
attention paid to them till they bestirred 
themselves ; but if they were persistent in 
their claims the Government would be 
obliged to attend to them, and they would 
obtain that justice with respect to legisla- 
tion which the demands of other classes 
had put in their possession. 

Mr. BASS said, that having felt a deep 
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interest in the question, he had given it a 
good deal of consideration, and his convic- 
tion was that no one would erect offices 
for the special purpose in question, unless 
with a view at the same time to illicit 
operations, As to the mixing, brewers 
must be very much maligned, indeed, if 
they never put worse things in their beer 
than linseed. Notwithstanding the pro- 
gress of the teetotal principles advocated 
by his hon. Friends behind him and the 
general dislike to adulterations, he sus- 
pected there would be found plenty of 
labourers in charge of cattle who would be 
glad of beer from malt, even though one in 
ten of linseed were mixed with it. It 
seemed to him that agriculturists were 
disposed rather to repudiate the concession 
and to go against the duty asa whole. If 
the duty generally were abolished, then the 
revenue would run no risk, but he was 
satisfied that if malt were allowed to be 
dried in this way, however it might be 
mixed with cattle food, the revenue would 
suffer. Without entering into the question 
of the relative merits of malt and barley 
for feeding purposes, he must remind Mem- 
bers that, at present, farmers were at li- 
berty to malt barley for that object, on 
giving notice to the Excise and observing 
certain restrictions. He had recently en- 
tered into correspondence with some of the 
highest authorities on this question; and 
he had received a letter from Baron Liebig, 
stating that the drying of malt, that was 
of barley already germinated, instead of 
adding to its value as food, would rather 
diminish it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was glad that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had consi- 
dered the subject before the House ; when 
he recently attended a county meeting, 
convened for advocating the repeal of the 
malt tax, he considered it his duty to inti- 
mate to that meeting that he, for one, in 
the present position of affairs, was not 
prepared to sacrifice so large an amount 
of revenue as £6,000,000. He joined how- 
ever with other hon. Members in thank- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
meeting one of the demands of the agri- 
eulturists. The hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) seemed to doubt whether malt 
was an advantageous material for the 
feeding of eattle ; he (Mr. Newdegate) al- 
though at one time seeptical had become 
a convert to the opinion that it was so—a 
convert not upon a theory, but from the ex- 
perience of his own neighbours. Many of 
the agriculturists in the Midland counties, 
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stimulated by the competition which had 
been excited by agricultural exhibitions, 
had tried the experiment of feeding cattle 
with malt, and he had their authority for 
saying that their experiments, made not 
merely for scientific purposes, but for the 
purpose of producing the best animal in the 
best condition, had convinced them that 
malt was a most valuable article for the 
purpose. It was a long time before he be- 
came a convert to that opinion, but he 
could not withstand the evidence which had 
been brought before him by his personal 
friends, whose testimony he could not 
doubt, and whose experience had been 
most ample. He trusted therefore that 
the measure proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman would have the effect of satis- 
fying one portion of the requirements of 
the agriculturists ; but whether it would 
remove their objections to the malt tax 
entirely he was unable to say. But he 
thought the proposal was a fair one, and 
it would be received in that sense by the 
agriculturists. At the same time he wished 
to guard himself as being taken to ex- 
press any opinion as to the efficacy of 
the measure. He should not like to place 


his opinion in competition with that of the 


hon. Member for Derby, who was a high 
authority on this part of the subject, as 
to whether the revenue would be duly 
secured ; but he felt that it was well worth 
the while of the House to make some 
attempt to remove the complaints of the 
agriculturists, which were valid in this re- 
spect, that amongst all the trades and all 
the pursuits carried on in this country 
theirs alone was subjected to excise restric- 
tions, which not only intercepted their 
profits but interrupted the due course of 
the business from which they derived their 
livelihood. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he was very glad that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had found 
it in his power to grant the proposed boon 
to the agriculturists. At the same time, 
he did not think it would be regarded ‘as 
at all doing away with their just claims to 
have the whole subject of the malt-tax con- 
sidered. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass), having unintentionally 
misled the House, in some degree, as to 
Baron Liebig's views, had kindly given him 
permission to read the whole letter of that 
eminent man. It ran as follows :— 

“ Munich, July 6, 1863. 

‘In forming a judgment on the feeding pro- 
perties of malt, when given to horses, cattle, and 
sheep, it is obvious that in comparing it with 
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barley we must not lose sight of the fact, that 
there is a larger amount of nourishment in barley 
than in the malt manufactured from it; for in the 
process of malting, barley suffers a loss in weight 
amounting to from 7 to 11 per cent of dry sub- 
stance. The ‘rootlets’ constitute 3 to 3} per 
cent of this loss, and as they contain a pretty 
large quantity of blood-forming (nitrogenous) 
matter (25 to 30 per cent), the grain, by their 
separation from it, undergoes a loss of one of its 
nutritive elements. Hence it is clear, that if in 
practice the feeding qualities of malt are found to 
be greater than those of barley, this can only 
arise from the circumstance that the nutritive 
matter contained in malt is present there in a 
more soluble, more digestible state than in 
barley; and that, therefore, in feeding with 
barley more nutritive matter leaves the body 
in an undigested state than in the case when 
an equal weight of malt is used as food. There 
can be no doubt whatever that in malt blood- 
forming matter is contained in a more solu- 
ble form than in barley ; for the process of malt- 
ing occasions a loosening of the component parts 
of the grain in so great a degree that 100 volumes 
of dry barley yield (notwithstanding the loss of 
weight) 112 to 114 volumes of dry malt. Such a 
loosening of the inner parts of the grain, thus 
enabling the gastric juice in the aninal body to 
penetrate it more easily and thoroughly, is not to 
be attained in a like degree by a mechanical pro- 
cess. The comparative analysis shows finally that 
the amount of readily soluble blood-forming ele- 
ments in barley is 1} per cent, and in malt 2°23 
percent. By the process of drying in the kiln, a 
part of the soluble blood-forming elements is ren- 
dered insoluble, and from this it cannot add to 
the feeding capabilities.” 
He (Mr. Caird) might add, in reference to 
what had fallen from the bon. Member for 
Sunderland, that the experiments made in 
Scotland in 1862 were of a most limited and 
restricted character, being confined to two 
or three cows only, and therefore could not 
be regarded as a settlement of the question. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not now enter into the im- 
portant question, whether the Bill will be 
received by the farmers with disappoint- 
ment or satisfaction. That is entirely be- 
yond my view. I think, however, that the 
letter just read by my hon. friend from so 
high an authority entirely justifies the Bill. 
It may be that after all there will be disap- 
pointment, but there is at least a sufficient 
amount of uncertainty about the matter to 
give the English producers a fair right to 
have the experiment made, provided it can 
be done without danger to the revenue. 
My hon. friend the member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) is persuaded that there will be 
a great risk in that respect. Well, the 
securities I propose are twofold—separate 
buildings, of course under the inspection 
of the Revenue Department, and the mix- 
ture of the malt with linseed. Although I 
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do not consider myself as competent to give 
an opinion on the subject, I have such a 
degree of confidence in those charged with 
the administration of the Department of 
Inland Revenue that I feel fully warranted, 
without any misgivings, in recommending 
to the House the adoption of this experi- 
mental Bill. I fear 1 somewhat misled the 
House as to the question of time. Instead 
of speaking only of the erection of malt- 
houses—I should have said, ‘‘ the erection 
or adaptation of malt-houses.”” My idea is 
that the premises must be separate, and 
that the mixture with linseed must also be 
compulsory, for we can have no security 
whatever for the revenue unless these con- 
ditions are enforced. But there is no rea- 
son why the malthouses should necessarily 
be new. The number of maltsters, it is 
well known, has diminished, and there are 
many premises now unused which might 
be adapted to the purpose. With regard 
to the observations of the hon. member for 
East Kent (Sir E. Dering), the question is 
of too technical a kind for me to give an 
opinion on it at the moment. 1 do not, 
however, see why any premises now applied 
to other operations may not be also avail- 
able for this purpose, provided, of course, 
that they are not cennected with malting 
or calculated to affect the duty. I think 
that there is reason in what has been said 
as to the shortness of the time allowed in 
the Bill, and I, therefore, propose to double 
the term of three years—that is, to insert 
five years in the Bill, and to make it ex- 
~ at the end of the then next Session of 

arliament. Of course if any case of gross 
abuse or difficulty shall arise, the Govern- 
ment will not be precluded from applying 
to Parliament for an amendment of the 
measure. 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer, Mr. PEEL, 
and Mr. Hurt. 

In reply to Mr. Bass, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER stated that persons operating un- 
der the Bill, like any other maltsters, would 
come under the general law with respect 
to the payment of licenses. 

SirE. DERING inquired, whether he was 
to understand that a person making malt 
for his own use must take out a licence ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the Bill did not con- 
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template such cases. It applied only to 
persons making malt for sale. 


COLLECTION OF TAXES BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have now to ask leave to 
introduce another measure, which is not 
without its importance, as bearing upon the 
comfort and convenience of various classes 
of persons, and likewise upon the interests 
of the State and of the revenue. The 
House will remember that, from time to 
time, we have had conversational discus- 
sions upon the subject of the administration 
of our laws with respect to the collection of 
what are called the Queen’s taxes through 
the medium of a voluntary agency. In 
that voluntary agency are included four 
different descriptions of persons—first, the 
Commissioners appointed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in the various districts of the country, 
each set of Commissioners having exclu- 
sive jurisdiction within its own district; se- 
condly, the clerks to these Commissioners, 
to whom they look as their legal advisers ; 
thirdly, the assessors, whose business it 
is to perform the preliminary process of 
bringing persons under taxation; and, 
fourthly, the collectors, whose business it 
is to obtain from the taxpayers the sums 
which they have become liable to pay. 
With respect to the first two of these 
classes, so far as I am concerned, I regard 
them as permanently established; and not 
only so, but I conceive that the establish- 
ment of such local officers is of almost in- 
describable value and importance. I very 
much doubt, indeed, whether it would be 
practicable to levy some of our direct taxes 
—the income-tax in particular—if it were 
not for the extremely valuable assistance 
which the Government derives from the 
gratuitous labours of the Commissioners in 
all parts of thecountry. Therefore, I need 
not say that the Bill which I propose to in- 
troduce does nothing whatever towards 
shaking or impairing the jurisdiction of 
these bodies, nor indicates any disinclina- 
tion to the continuance of that jurisdiction. 
The third class is the assessors, with re- 
spect to whom I do not take precisely the 
same view ; on the contrary, I think it 
may be open to consideration, at a fitting 
period, whether it is expedient that the 
whole of the assessments for direct taxa- 
tion should be made by Queen’s officers or 
by local officers. That, however, is a mat- 
ter upon which I do not profess to have a 
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positive and formed opinion ; it is a matter 
in which there is no great or serious evil 
calling for redress; and it is a matter 
which I do not propose in any manner to 
touch by the present Bill. The Bill, then, 
has exclusive reference to the class of col- 
lectors, and to the business of the collec- 
tion of taxes; and it aims, subject, how- 
ever, to certain important restrictions, at 
establishing in England the system which 
is at present in operation both in Ireland 
and Scotland, which, with respect to Ire- 
land, I believe works well, and which with 
respect to Scotland I may say I know 
works exceedingly well, and to the satis- 
faction both of the persons responsible for 
the collection of the revenue, and of the 
community at large. Although the Bill 
might fairly be called a theoretical improve- 
ment upon the present system, yet it is not 
a mere theoretical improvement, for it aims 
at the removal of certain serious inconve- 
niences—inconveniences which sometimes 
amount to positive grievances. 

There is, in the first place, the griev- 
ance of parishes. The collectors of taxes 
at present are local officers ; but, although 
they are local officers, they are not popu- 
larly elected. They derive their nomina- 


tion immediately from the assessors ; the 
assessors derive their nomination from the 


commissioners ; and the commissioners 
derive their jurisdiction from Parliament. 
Therefore, the taxpayers in a parish, as a 
body, have no immediate connexion with 
the appointment of the collectors ; but, 
nevertheless, inasmuch as collectors are 
purely local officers, and are not in any 
way under the control of the Executive 
Government, the law has of necessity pro- 
vided that in case of default on the part of 
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fault, even though it has not had anything 
to do with the appointment of the collector. 
This leads to difficulties of another class, 
because, wherever it can be shown that the 
Revenue Department is in any degree re- 
sponsible, even indirectly, it is impossible 
for us to proceed to a measure so odious as 
would then be a second collection of the 
tax. There arises another public evil— 
namely, that we are obliged to take into our 
own hands the exercise of a jurisdiction as 
to what parishes shall be let off and what 
not, which is in itself of a very slippery 
character, and of which we wish to get rid. 
That is the grievance of the parishes. 

The grievance of the taxpayers, indi- 
vidually and independently of their charac- 
ter as belonging to a particular parish, is 
that they have no hold over the collector. 
The collector may make a premature de- 
mand, or he may menace proceedings with 
regard to the collection of taxes. We have 
no power to prevent him, and it is difficult 
for a body constituted as are the loeal com- 
missioners, only meeting at rare intervals, 
to exercise over their subordinate officers 
that kind of close and stringent supervision 
which ought to be exercised by somebody 
or other over all persons that are engaged 
in the collection of taxes. That is the griev- 
ance of the taxpayers. 

The revenue has its grievance also, be- 
cause though, as I have said, I have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the general body of collectors—on the 
contrary, I believe they do all that we can 
fairly expect from an ill-paid class of men 
—a class sometimes not highly educated, 
and never under the degree of control that 
ought to be applied to their office,—yet it 
naturally follows from the collection of 
taxes, often of a very small amount, by per- 


and, although 1 am happy to say—for I | sons not officers of the Government, that 
am not here to bring any general charge | the work is sometimes imperfectly done. 
against the body of collectors—that cases In some cases, for example, a great deal of 
of entire default are rare, yet, undoubtedly, unnecessary delay is allowed, thereby in- 
when they do oceur, they are of a very se- | creasing the risk of final default, and there 
vere and onerous character. This is no|is a want of punctuality in the collection 
mere abstract grievance, for cases have | which causes serious public inconvenience. 
occurred in different parts of the country,| Lastly, there is the grievance of the eol- 
sometimes in smaller parishes, sometimes | lectors themselves. I doubt whether many 
in larger, where it has been necessary to| hon. Members are aware how serious that 
take the same tax twice over from the | grievance is, It is double ; first, it is dif- 
community, in consequence of the default ficult, with justice to the Exchequer, to 
of the collector. The law being so severe, | give to the collectors in many instances @ 
of course parishes make every effort to | degree of remuneration that would make 
escape from it. Sometimes they endea-/|it worth while for them to undertake the 
vour to show a mixed liability, and to bring | office ; but, secondly, this is not a volun- 
in the Revenue Department, direetly or in- | tary but a compulsory office on their part. 
directly, as partly responsible for that de-| They are compelled to undertake it, and 
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cases of the most serious vexation often 
occur. Spite and revenge are motives 
which, I am happy to believe, lie at the 
bottom of but a small proportion of human 
actions ; but sometimes there are individu- 
als who will act even from such despicable 
motives as spite and revenge, and will in- 
flict an ineonvenience upon their neighbours 
because it is an inconvenience. Some of 
these individuals occasionally get appointed 
assessors, and there are cases where asses- 
sors have nominated particular persons to 
be colleetors—that being a funetion placed 
in their hands by law—simply because they 
knew the office was one totally incompatible 
with the station in life of the parties selec- 
ted, and with their personal convenience. 
Among the gentlemen who have been no- 
minated collectors of taxes, the office being 
one in which personal service is expected, 
I find a general officer in the army, a 
retired barrister, merchants absent from 
home during the entire day attending to 
their businesses, the principals of grammar 
schools, the captain of a merchant vessel, 
and, lastly, a lady. It is a fact also that 
assessors have sometimes nominated per- 
sons of great age, who have long retired 
from business. That is a serious hardship, 
and one which it is surprising has been tole- 
rated so long. Of course, general officers 
and masters of grammar schools do not give 
up their military or educational pursuits 
when they are nominated collectors of 
taxes; but they pay substitutes, and in 
that way are obliged to make themselves 
criminal in the eye of the law for not per- 
forming a duty that ought never to have 
been laid upon them. That is a state of 
things which it is not desirable should be 
continued. These are, I think, ample 
grounds to justify an attempt to, improve 
the present state of the law. At he same 
time I have always been of opinion, that it 
would be very unwise to force an extensive 
change in the state of the law against the 
will of the local communities, even though 
that change might in certain respects be an 
improvement ; and I have given more than 
once the double pledge—first, that if the 
Government attempted to legislate on the 
question they would do so with ample no- 
tice ; and, second, that in whatever they 
did, they would act with great regard to 
the free agency and assent of the local au- 
thorities throughout the country. These 
pledges I hope to redeem by the present 
Bill. As respects the question of notice, 
that is simply a matter of procedure, and | 
propose, if the Bill is allowed to be brought 
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in, to place it in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers to-morrow or next day, and to fix the 
second reading for an early date, because I 
do not think that on that stage there is 
likely to be any dispute. Then I propose 
that a month or six weeks should intervene 
before we take the Bill into committee, that 
all who are interested in the measure may 
have an opportuuity of fully considering its 
provisions. 

With regard to the other point, I have 
said that I think a Bill of this kind ought 
to depend as far as possible on what may 
be called voluntary operations. To give 
effect to this view we provide that it shall 
be in the power of the Department of In- 
land Revenue to give notice, in any county 
or any place where there are Parliamentary 
Commissioners with exclusive jurisdiction, 
that they propose to take into their own 
hands the collection of the Queen’s taxes. 
That notice will be brought to the know- 
ledge of the various Boards of Commis- 
sioners, An interval must then be allowed, 
within which the Board of Inland Re- 
venue can take no further step; and we 
propose that if, for example, in any divi- 
sion of a county, within the time specified 
by the Bill, one-third of the number of 
Boards existing shall declare their dissent 
from the intention of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, it shall not be permitted to that 
department to earry its intention into ef- 
fect. It is obvious that we cannot under- 
take to deal in every case with each Board 
of Commissioners singly. The Bill will 
require a very considerable change in the 
arrangements of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment ; and it would not be possible for 
that department, without very great incon- 
venience and large public expense, to effect 
that change unless it were made over con- 
siderable districts. We therefore deal 
with the local unit of jurisdiction which 
Parliament itself has created ; and if one- 
third of the Boards there do not dissent— 
that is, if two-thirds of them are presum- 
ably favourable to the plan—then it shall 
be put into operation. We also propose, 
in all cases where a district comes, as far 
as the collection of taxes is concerned, 
under the supervision of the Board of In- 
land Revenue, to make one other important 
change—namely, no longer to require that 
there shall be a personal call at the house 
of every taxpayer in order to obtain pay- 
ment of his taxes, but to substitute for it 
the obligation to transmit to him a notice 
that the taxes will be payable at an office 
in the nearest market town. That is the 
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system on which the collection of the taxes 
now rests in Scotland, and it is found to 
be in the highest degree economical and 
convenient. We all know that the visit of 
the collector as it now takes place isa 
most burdensome affair. He is not bound to 
give any notice when he will come, and when 
he does come probably his victim is not at 
home ; or, if at home, he may not be in 
the humour, or may not happen to have 
the money, to meet the demand. We ad- 
mit the importance of the change we pro- 
pose in this respect ; but we think it bene- 
ficial as regards the taxpayer, if we are to 
judge from the experience of two out of 
three of the divisions of the United King- 
dom. I believe it will also realize a very 
considerable saving in the public establish- 
ments, and thereby relieve the taxpayer in 
another form. These, then, are the most 
material provisions of the Bill. It con- 
tains, however, other provisions, which I 
hope will contribute largely to the conve- 
nience of the taxpayer, particularly in re- 
lation to those parts of the law which now 
concern the making out of the assessments 
and the time of the appeals. The ar- 
rangements as to these points are at pre- 
sent very defective. But I will not at- 


tempt to explain verbally what the Bill 
itself will serve best to make clear, 
the subject being very dry and compli- 


eated. I trust hon. Members will take 
the pains to read the Bill, which is not of 
very great length. I have confined myself 
to the leading and fundamental provisions 
of a measure which I think deserves the 
favourable attention of the House. We 
are by no means moving in this matter 
without invitation and incitement from 
various parts of the country. We have 
received memorials from Clifton and other 
places, requesting us to take over the col- 
lection of the Queen’s taxes. I am aware 
that there will be districts where the Com- 
missioners will probably be against this 
change, and such districts probably will 
frequently be those in which the collector- 
ships are most valuable. I do not com- 
plain of that ; we do not wish to override 
the power of the local authorities, but we 
believe, from actual information we have 
obtained, that the majority of the Boards 
will be found friendly to the change. I 
therefore hope the House will be of opinion 
with the Government, that the time has 
come when the attempt may fairly be made 
to introduce a measure which I trust will 
be useful, beneficial, and economical. I 
will, therefore, conclude by moving for 
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leave to bring in a “ Bill to alter and amend 
the Laws relating to the collection of 
the Land Tax, Assessed Taxes, and In- 
come Tax.” 

Mr. HENLEY said, he understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not intend to 
meddle with the assessors. He did not 
know what might be the practice in towns, 
but, in the country districts, the assessors 
were remunerated for their trouble—which 
was considerable and disagreeable — in 
making the assessment by being appointed 
collectors afterwards. He therefore thought 
it would be very difficult to get assessors 
to act if they were not to be paid. [The 
Cuance.ior of the Excnequer: We pro- 
vide for that.] He would postpone giving 
any opinion on the general question till he 
had seen the Bill. But another point which 
struck him as material was how the notices 
for payment were to be served. Many of 
the taxpayers were assessed for very small 
amounts, and if the notices were to be 
served by post he was afraid that many 
persons might not get them. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought no- 
body would complain of the proposed al- 
teration as regarded the land and assessed 
taxes, but the question of the income tax 
was one of a different character. The 
land and assessed taxes were in their na- 
ture permanent, but before the Bill passed 
which the right hon. Gentleman was about 
to introduce, there would be no income 
tax at all. The impost expired on the lst 
or Sth of April next ; and, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman was asking for leave 
to bring in a Bill for amending the system 
of collecting a tax which was to be raised 
by virtue of a law not yet passed. [The 
CuanceLtor of the Excuequen: There 
are arrears. | He objected in the strongest 
manner ® a different and more stringent 
mode of collecting the arrears of the tax 
being adopted from that contemplated 
when the tax was temporarily imposed. 
Were they to infer that the income tax was 
to form an important feature in the next 
Budget, and re-appear as a permanent tax ? 
The income tax stood in a different cate- 
gory from the other taxes, because it pro- 
ceeded to a large extent on the principle of 
self-assessment. He thought it would be 
far more convenient if they knew what 
they had to pay, and to whom it should be 
paid, through one and the same Act. As 
regarded the income tax, at all events the 
question as to its collection had better be 
taken in connection with legislation on the 
tax itself, 
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Mason STUART said, he had to com- 
plain of the inconvenience to which small 
ratepayers were put by the great distance 
of the place of appeal. He resided within 
two miles of the town of Bedford, but one 
place of appeal was twenty miles away, 
without a railway, and the other seven or 
eight miles across the country. He be- 
lieved that the same inconvenience existed 
in many other counties. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman had forgotten to 
mention the grievances of the local com- 
missioners, who had often to deal with a 
set of collectors who were perfectly igno- 
rant of their duties. He thought it would 
be a great boon to the rural districts to 
have collectors appointed and paid by the 
Government. But there was one change 
proposed which he did not approve. It 
would be a hardship on the taxpayer to 
require him to call at an office with the 
money instead of having the collector to 
make his calls as at present. That hard- 
ship was felt with regard to the Excise 
duty in his neighbourhood, where the far- 
mers had to walk eleven or twelve miles to 
pay it. There might be a saving to the 
revenue from the proposed change, but un- 
doubtedly there would be no saving, but 
rather an increased cost, to the public at 
large. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not insist on that part of 
his scheme. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
believed there was not that unanimity in 
Scotland in relation to the matter that the 
right hon. Gentleman had intimated. There 
was, on the contrary, considerable difference 
of opinion on the subject. He hoped, there- 
fore, the second reading of the Bill would 
not be taken without giving sufficient time 
to consider its principle. There could be 
no greater mistake than to pass the second 
reading lightly, and then discuss the prin- 
ciple on some subsequent stage. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
inquire if any provision would be made 
with regard to payments in anticipation. 
He would put the case of a tax paid for a 
whole year. The second half, being volun- 
tary, remained in the hands of the collector; 
he wished to know at whose risk. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was not aware that the 
payment of a tax by anticipation was 
known to the Inland Revenue. Wherever 
it was paid by anticipation, it was entirely 
@ matter of local arrangement, under local 
authority, and might lead to considerable 
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difficulties. It was certainly not desirable 
that the State should be in possession of 
any portion of the taxes before the time 
they were due, and still less desirable was 
it that those taxes should be in the pos- 
session of the collector. With regard to 
places of appeal, he thought it very far 
from desirable that Government should 
take into their own hand compulsory power 
for fixing them, because although they 
might be disposed to exercise it in the 
interest of the taxpayer, they might exer- 
cise it very inconveniently fur the Commis- 
sioners, and probably without sufficient 
consideration. He sometimes received 
complaints from taxpayers that the places 
of appeal were inconveniently situated, and 
the course pursued was this—he immedia- 
tely communicated with the Commissioners, 
and he invariably found every disposition 
to accommodate matters to the wishes and 
convenience of all parties. If the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Major Stuart) would 
favour him with the particulars of any case 
on paper in which complaint had arisen, he 
would take care that it was attended to. 
With reference to the time he should fix 
for the second reading, he certainly had 
proceeded on the assumption that, as far 
as the second reading was concerned, the 
House would desire to pass it over lightly, 
because the Bill purported to be not for any 
general transfer of powers, but only in 
cases where it was agreeable to the wishes 
of the Commissioners of the local com- 
munity; but even as regarded the second 
reading, he had no disposition to hurry it. 
The Bill was already printed, and would be 
ready for distribution on the next or follow- 
ing day, and he should propose the second 
reading, ptobably, on Thursday week ; but 
what he thought material was, that there 
should be ample time before the Committee 
on the Bill, which he proposed to fix not 
less than a month after the second reading. 
The hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard) would therefore have the oppor- 
tunity of throwing the full light of day 
on the whole subject of the income tax 
before the Bill passed through committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to alter and amend the Laws relat- 
ing to the collection of the Land Tax, 
Assessed Taxes, and Income Tax, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Cuancextor of the 
EXxcHEQUER and Mr. PEEL. . ' 
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INSANE PRISONERS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL.— MOTION FOR LEAVE, 

THE CONVICT TOWNLEY. 

Sm GEORGE GREY :—Sir, in rising 
to make the Motion of which I have given 
notice for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Act 3 & 4 of Her Majesty, ec. 54, 
relating to the care and treatment of 
criminal lunatics, I think I ought at the 
outset to state what is the existing law on 
the subject which 1 propose to amend. 
That law is contained in the 3 & 4 of 
Her present Majesty’s reign, ec. 54, s. 1. 
That Act was an amendment of the 9 & 
10 Geo. IV., e. 40, s. 55, to which it may 
be necessary, for a few moments, to refer. 
It was a general Act, and was entitled 
“An Act to amend the Laws for the 
Erection and Regulation of County Luna- 
tic Asylums, and more effectually to pro- 
vide for the Care and Maintenance of 
Pauper and Criminal Lunatics in Eng- 
land.”” That Act embodied in its 55th 
section the provision of a former Act upon 
the same subject, with but slight and im- 
material alterations. The law, therefore, 
before the present Act of 1840, provided 
that, with regard to two classes of prisoners 


only, under certain circumstances a pri- | person ; 


soner might be certified by two medical men 
to be insane, and on such certificate might 
be removed by a warrant of the Secretary 
of State to a lunatic asylum. 
classes of prisoners to which the Act of 9 
Geo. IV. related were persons imprisoned 
in any county or borough prison, under 
any sentence of imprisonment, and persons 
under sentence of transportation in this 
country. All other classes of prisoners 
were excluded from the operation of the 
Act. With respect to those two classes of 
prisoners the Act provided that they might 
be certified to be insane while in a borough 
or county gaol, or in the hulks, or in a 
convict prison, by two physicians or sur- 
geons; and it went on to provide, that when 
a certificate to that effect was received by 
the Secretary of State, “ it shall be lawful 
for him to direct by his warrant the re- 
moval of such prisoner to some lunatic 
asylum,’’ to be detained there, or in some 
other asylum to which he might subse- 
quently be removed, until he should be 
certified by two physicians or surgeons to 
have become sane ; in which case, upon 
the receipt of such certificate, the Secre- 
tary of State was authorized, if the term 
of the sentence had expired, to discharge 
the man, or if the sentence was not expired, 
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then to remit him to the hulk or convict 
prison, or county or borough gaol as the 
case might be, in which he had been 
originally confined, there to undergo the 
remainder of his punishment. In 1840 
those provisions were revised, and the pre- 
sent law was passed, with some material 
alterations. The first alteration referred 
to the class of prisoners comprised within 
the Act; and the object of that Act seems 
to have been—an object in which the public 
interest was concerned—to authorize the 
removal of prisoners charged with or con- 
victed of any class of crime, and who had 
become insane, from the prisons in which 
they were confined, and to subject them to 
proper medical care in some lunatic asylum. 
The Act provided that, 

** If any person while imprisoned in any prison 
or other place of confinement, under any sentence 
of death, transportation, or imprisonment, or 
under a charge of any offence, or for not finding 
bail for good behaviour or to keep the peace, or 
to answer a criminal charge, or in consequence of 
any summary conviction or order by any justice 
or justices of the peace, or under any other than 
civil process, shall ap to be insane, it shall be 
lawful for any two justices of the peace of the 
county, city, borough, or place where such person 
is imprisoned, to inquire, with the aid of two 
physicians or surgeons, as to the insanity of such 
And it went on to enact that, when such 
insanity was so certified to the Secretary of 
State, it should be lawful for the Secretary 


The two | of State to direct the removal of the pri- 


soner toalunaticasylum. Thus the effect 
of this alteration was to include every class 
of prisoners except those under civil process, 
for whom other provision was made. Beyond 
thus ineluding every class of criminal pri- 
soners, the Act went on to require—I pre- 
sume with a view to greater care and 
precaution in the giving certificates, the 
effect of which would be to remove crimi- 
nals from prisons to lunatic asylums—that 
an inquiry should be made which was not 
required in terms by the previous Act, and 
that such inquiry should be made by two 
justices of the county, borough, or place 
where such person was in prison, with the 
aid of two medical men. This Act threw 
the chief responsibility upon the justices 
who were to make the inquiry, with the 
aid of two medical men ; and the certifi- 
cate upon which the Secretary of State 
was to act was required to be signed by 
the justices and the physicians or surgeons. 
The latter part of the clause in the former 
Act remained unaltered, and it is impor- 
tant to bear that in mind when we are con- 
sidering the operation of this Act in a case 
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which has recently occurred. The old Act 
only related to the two classes of prisoners I 
have deseribed—those who were imprisoned 
in any borough or county gaol, and those 
who were under sentence of transportation 
and were retained in this country in the 
hulks or in convict prisons—and the latter 
part of the clause, therefore, had reference 
only to those two classes; but no altera- 
tion was made in the Act of 1840 caleu- 
lated to meet the case of prisoners dif- 
ferently cireumstanced. The Act of 1840 
went on to provide, that upon the receipt of 
a certificate properly signed, it should be 
lawful for the Secretary of State (exactly 
in the terms of the former Act) to order 
the removal of the prisoner so certified to 
be insane, to a lunatic asylum, there to 
remain, subject to removal from one asy- 
lum to another, until certified to be sane, 
whereupon he was to be discharged if his 
term of imprisonment had expired, other- 
wise to be sent back to prison for the re- 
mainder of the term of imprisonment to 
which he had been sentenced. It is under 
this Act that the reeent case of George 
Victor Townley has occurred ; a. case 
which has not unreasonably—I may say has 
properly—excited public attention, and in 


respect of which I feel bound to give the 


fullest explanation in my power. It is 
well known that Townley was convicted. of 
murder. I need not enter into a detail of 
the circumstances of the crime, but will 
simply say that he was tried at the last 
winter assize for wilful murder, was con- 
victed, and sentenced to death. The de- 
fence of insanity was set up at the trial and 
failed. The day after the trial the Judge, 
Mr. Baron Martin, addressed to me this 
letter— 
“ Nottingham, Dec. 13, 1863. 

“Sir,—George Victor ‘Townley was convicted 
yesterday before me at Derby of murder, and 
sentenced to be executed. I have directed a copy 
of my notes to be made for you, should you desire 
to have it ; but there is a full report of the trial 
in the newspapers. The conviction was in my 
opinion right; but Mr. Forbes Winslow and Dr. 
Gisburn were examined at the trial, and both de- 
posed in the strongest manner that the prisoner 
is now of diseased mind and absolutely insane. 
I think it right to call your attention at once to 
the subject, with a view to a correct opinion being 
formed as to the propriety of his execution. 

“T have, &e., “ SamugL Martin.” 

Upon receiving that letter, I read, as it 
was my duty to do, with attention the 
evidence at the trial, including, of course, 
the evidence of the two medical witnesses, 
to which the learned Judge had pointedly 
called my attention. I intimated to the 
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learned Judge that that evidence did not 
impress me to the same extent as it appeared 
to have impressed him. But then a Judge 
who tries a case, whose whole attention is 
given tothe evidence, who sees the manner 
in which the witnesses give that evidence, 
is more competent to form an opinion of 
its weight than a person who merely reads 
a report of it. I wrote, therefore, to the 
learned Judge, intimating that to me the 
evidence did not appear to be conclusive as 
to the insanity of the prisoner, but that I 
wished to know from him whether—from 
the evidence given at the trial, or from the 
demeanour of the prisoner, which might 
form an essential element upon a ques- 
tion of this kind —he had formed any 
opinion of his own as to whether the pri- 
soner was insane, or whether, as I rather 
collected from his letter to me, he was of 
opinion that the case was one in which 
further inquiry ought to take place. In 
reply, Mr. Baron Martin wrote to the 
Under Secretary of State as follows :— 
“Norwich, Dec. 18, 1863. 

* Sir,—I have received your letter of the 17th 
instant, requesting me to inform Sir George Grey 
whether the impression produced on my mind by 
the evidence of the two medical witnesses on the 
trial of George Victor Townley, coupled with the 
demeanour of the prisoner, was such as to induce 
me to believe that the prisoner is now insane, or 
that there is such reason to believe him so as to 
call for further inquiry. I cannot say that I have 
formed any decided opinion upon the point. The 
demeanour of the prisoner afforded me no means 
of arriving at one. He sat during the trial with 
his head depressed; I scarcely once saw his 
countenance ; and he never spoke. I would not 
be justified in saying that the evidence of Mr. 
Forbes Winslow and Dr. Gisburn is not correct, 
but I certainly think, and have thought ever since 
the trial, that there ought to be further inquiry. 

“1 enclose a copy of my notes of the evidence. 
You will find that of Dr. Winslow and Dr. Gis- 
burn at page 25 and following pages. * 

“Tam, &e., “ SamugL Martin.” 


Let me say here that this has been by no 
means the first case in which there have 
been similar recommendations of a Judge 
after trial of a prisener convicted of mur- 
der—sometimes where the evidence of in- 
sanity has failed, and sometimes even 
when the defence of insanity was not set 
up at the time, and when counsel had not 
been instructed to press that defence. 
There have been, during a series of years, 
eases which have been brought to the no- 
tice of the Secretary of State—not only 
my own notice,—as some of the most re- 
markable cases have been submitted to the 
decision of other Secretaries of State ; 
eases in which either by recommendation 
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from the Judge, or representations from 
other persons entitled to credit, sufficient 
grounds were shown to exist for further 
inquiry ; and in some cases the inquiry has 
gone so far as to recur back to the time 
when the crime was committed, so as, in 
effect, to revise the evidence at the trial, 
and actually to reverse the verdict of the 
jury. I believe in all those cases the re- 
sult was a commutation of the capital sen- 
tence. There is the remarkable case of 
Dalmas, about twenty years ago, who com- 
mitted a murder on Battersea Bridge under 
somewhat similar circumstances to those 
in the present case. That prisoner was re- 
moved by the order of Sir James Graham, 
who was then Secretary of State, to Beth- 
lehem Hospital, after an enquiry by two 
medical men. Shortly afterwards he was 
certified to be sane and was then sent back 
to prison, but his sentence was commuted 
to transportation for life, and I believe he is 
now in one of the Colonies, by virtue of the 
commuted sentence. There have been many 
eases in which, after representations from 
Judges or other persons, the Secretary of 
State has made inquiries as to the sanity of 
the particular prisoner. I do not think any 
fault can be found with the Judges on this 
account, and I would specially wish not to 
be understood as implying that any fault 
ean be found with Mr. Baron Martin for 
having called my attention to the subject. 
The comments of the newspapers upon the 
case, or at least of some of them, seem to 
indicate ignorance on the part of the writers 
of what is the law of England upon this 
subject. I find it stated in a late edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, by Ser- 
jeant Stephens— 

“ By the Common Law, if aman in his sound 
memory commits a capital offence, and before 
arraignment for it he becomes mad, he ought not 
to be arraigned for it, because he is not able to 
plead to it with that advice and caution that he 
ought ; and if after he has pleaded the prisoner 
becomes mad he shall not be tried, for how can he 
make his defence? If after he be tried and found 
guilty he loses his senses before judgment, judg- 
ment shall not be pronounced ; and if after judg- 
ment he becomes of nonsane memory, execution 
shall be stayed ; for, peradventure, says the hu- 
manity of the English law, had the prisoner been 
of sound memory he might have alleged some- 
thing in stay of judgment or execution.” [Ste- 
phens’ Blackstone, bk. vi., chap. 2, s. 2.] 


He goes on to say (and these are Black- 
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of perfect memory. But this savage and inhuman 
law was repealed by the statute 1 & 2 Philip and 
Mary,¢.10, For, as is observed by Sir Edward 
Coke, ‘ The execution of an offender is for ex- 
ample, ut pana ad paucos, metus ad omnes per- 
veniat ; but so it is not when a madman is exe- 
cuted, but should be a miserable spectacle, both 
against law and of extreme inhumanity and 
cruelty, and can be of no example to others.’ ” 

I will only add to this a short passage 
taken from some remarks made by Sir 
John Hawles, the Solicitor General in the 
reign of William III., on the trial of Mr, 
Bateman in the previous reign. It will be 
found in the llth volume of the State 
Trials. After stating that— 

“* Nothing is more certain law than that a per- 
son who falls mad after a crime committed shall 
not be tried for it, and if he falls mad after judg- 
ment he shall not be executed.” 

He adds— 


“ That it would be inconsistent with humanity 
and inconsistent with religion to make examples 
of such persons, as being ‘against Christian 
charity to send a great offender quick, as it is 
styled, into another world when he is not of a 
capacity to fit himself for it.’ ” 

Such being the humane and Christian 
principle of English law, let me ask whe- 
ther, if serious doubts present themselves 
to the mind of a Judge as to the sanity of 
a prisoner, it is not his duty, whatever may 
have been the verdict of a jury, to call the 
attention of the Secretary of State to the 
case—the Secretary of State being the only 
authority through which any intervention 
can take place—to prevent the execution 
of a prisoner contrary to the common law 
of England? If Mr. Baron Martin was 
impressed by evidence which tended to 
show that Townley was of unsound mind, 
he was only performing an obvious duty in 
calling my attention to the facts. Well, 
then, knowing what the law of England 
was on this point, was I not bound by the 
respect due to any Judge, and especially to 
so distinguished a Judge as Mr. Baron 
Martin, to pay proper attention to such a 
representation ? Would it not, in fact, 
have been a gross violation of my duty if I 
had not done so? I could not have justi- 
fied myself to Parliament or the country, 
to my own conscience, and before God, if, 
after the representations that had been ad- 
dressed to me by the Judge, I had abstained 
from instituting further inquiry. Sir, I 
felt that I had no choice. In communica- 





stone’s words)— 

“In the bloody reign, indeed, of Henry VIII. | 
a statute was made, which enacted that ifa person | 
being compos mentis should commit high treason | 
and after fall into madness he might be tried in 
his absence and should suffer death as if he 
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; tion with the Under Secretary of State it 


occurred to us that the best persons to con- 
duct the inquiry would be the Lunacy 
Commissioners, who are intrusted with 


were | large powers by law to inquire into the 
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state of mind of persons in public and 
private asylums, and either to continue 
them in confinement or discharge them. 
Their experience is consequently great. 
The Under Secretary of State having as- 
certained, by a communication with them, 
that they were willing and able to under- 
take this inquiry, I addressed a letter 
to them requesting them to do so. In 
that letter I stated what the precise point 
of inquiry was. I stated that the Judge 
had expressed an opinion that the verdict 
was right ; that having read the evidence 
I concurred with the Judge in that opinion; 
but that as the Judge had also expressed 
doubts, founded upon the evidence, whe- 
ther at that time—which was some months 
subsequent to the commission of the crime 
—the prisoner was or was not insane. I[ 
desired them, if they could, to solve that 
doubt, and, abstaining from any review 
of the trial, and from any interference 
with the verdict, to inform me what their 
opinion was as to the prisoner’s present 
state of mind. On the morning of the 29th 
of December I received the Report from 
the Lunacy Commissioners. It is neces- 
sary to bear in mind the date, for it was 
just forty-eight hours before the time fixed 
for the execution. _The Report of the 
Commissioners was not so clear and expli- 
eit as I had hoped for, and it did not dis- 
tinctly answer the question which had been 
addressed to them. The Commissioners 
stated that in their opinion, so far as they 
could collect from the evidence, no change 
had taken place in the state of mind of the 
prisoner since the trial, or since the com- 
mission of the offence. They further stated 
that in their opinion, for certain reasons 
which they gave, they could not consider 
the prisoner to be of sound mind, but that 
according to the law, as it was laid down 
by Mr. Baron Martin, which is in accor- 
dance with the law as it has been collec- 
tively declared by the Judges in M‘Naugh- 
ten’s case, the prisoner was responsible for 
his acts. Now, it is clear upon this Re- 
port, that if the prisoner had been one of 
the patients examined by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners they would not have declared 
him to be of sound mind with a view to 
his discharge; but the Commissioners 
found it impossible, according to the law as 
laid down, to come to any other conclusion 
than that he was responsible for his actions. 
I must say, for my own part, that, believ- 
ing that the law as laid down by the Judges 
in criminal cases ought to be acted on, I 
should not, upon such a report, have felt 
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justified in interfering to stay execution. 
At the same time, this report placed me in 
a painful position. The Lunacy Commis- 
sioners said, in effect, ‘*‘ We do not con- 
sider this criminal to be of sound mind, 
and yet, according to the law of the land, 
he was responsible for his acts.”” On such 
a Report alone, I repeat that I should not 
have felt justified in interfering to prevent 
the law from taking its course. But at 
the same time that I received this Re- 
port, I received a certificate purporting to 
be signed by three magistrates —two of 
of whom were magistrates of the borough 
of Derby, and one was a county magistrate 
—and by two medical men, a surgeon and 
a physician, as required by the existing 
law. That certificate was in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Derby County and Borough 
Gaol.” It is material that these words 
should be borne in mind, with reference to 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates, con- 
sidering some of the objections taken to the 
course which I followed :— 
“Derby County and Borough Gaol, Dec. 27, 1863. 
“We, the undersigned, William Thomas Cox, 
Thomas Boden Forman, and Thomas Roe, being 
three justices of the peace for the county or bo- 
rough of Derby, as hereunder described, hereby 
certify that we this day attended at the County 
and Borough Gaol, situate in the said borough of 
Derby, and with the aid of Henry Goode, of 
Derby, aforesaid, Doctor of Medicine, and Thomas 
Harwood, of the same place, surgeon, then and 
there proceeded to examine and inquire into the 
mental state and condition of George Victor 
Townley, confined in the said gaol under sentence 
of death : and we, the said William Thomas Cox, 
Thomas Boden Forman, Thomas Roe, Henry 
Goode, and Thomas Harwood, further certify that 
the said George Victor Townley is insane. 
“W. T. Cox, Justice of the Peace for the 
County and Borough of Derby. 
“T, B. Forman, Justice of the Peace for the 
Borough of Derby. 
‘Tuomas Roz, Mayor of the Borough of 
Derby. 
“ Henry Goons, M.B., M.R.C.S. 
“‘Txomas Harwoop, Surgeon and Apothecary, 
and Medical Officer of the Derby Union.” 


It must be borne in mind that an immediate 
decision was necessary as to the course 
to be taken. Since this case has been 
under discussion it has been said that the 
certificate was invalid, and that I ought 
to have disregarded it, to have taken 
no steps with respect to it, and to have 
allowed the law to take its course, if I 
thought the report of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners justified that step. Two reasons 


have since been allegfed—I say since, be- 
cause I believe that at the time no one 
thought of them—why the certificate was 
invalid. One—I am almost ashamed to men- 
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‘ magistrates, although the gaol was within 


The next was that the Act required that | the borough, and was both the county and 


the justices who signed the certificate 
should be justices of the county, the pri- 


soner referred to being in the county part 
of the gaol, where the borough justices had | 


no jurisdiction. Now, if my attention had 


been called to these facts at the time (which | 


they were not), the result would have been 


the same ; I should not have hesitated to 


take the course which I really adopted. 
Well, then, great stress has been laid upon 
the fact that I signed a respite and for- 
warded it to Derby in consequence of this 
certificate. Sir, I avow that I did so; and 
I could not have done otherwise. Remem- 
ber there were but forty-eight hours before 
the execution ; and though to have referred 
the matter to the Law Officers of the Crown 
and to have instituted an inquiry at Derby 
would have been all very well if I had had a 
month before me, as the case stood the man 
would meanwhile have been hanged. Even 
had there been the delay of a day, the 
respite could not have reached Derby till 
the night before the execution, and the 
accident of a train breaking down, or any 
occurrence of that nature, might have pre- 
vented the receipt of the respite until after 
the execution had taken place. I deter- 


borough goal, but bytwo county magistrates. 
This second certificate was identical in 
terms with the former; but the names of 
the borough magistrates were omitted, and 
those of two county magistrates were sub- 
stituted. No suggestion was made that this 
certificate was not in perfect conformity 
with the Act, and on it, and it alone, the 
| Warrant for the prisoner’s removal to 
| Bethlehem Hospital was founded. If the 
‘warrant had been founded on the other 
| certificate, 1 eould understand the doubts 
whieh were subsequently suggested : there 
‘might have been some material ques- 
| tion for a court of law, as to whether the 
| warrant of removal was right on technical 
| grounds ; but in the case of the second 
certificate, no point whatever as to the 
validity of the warrant could arise. The 
‘effect of the two certificates together was 
that four justices and two medical men 
‘had certified in the terms required by the 
| Act—having that Act before them, and 
knowing what the effect would be —as 
to the insanity of the prisoner. Well, 
/on receiving the second certificate, I is- 
sued a warrant for the removal of Town- 
‘ley to Bethlehem. It has, however, been 


mined, therefore, at once—not to commute! said that I had a perfect discretion in 
the sentence—but respite the execution, tak- | the matter, and that I was not bound to 
ing time to consider the steps which should | take the step even after the receipt of those 
be resorted to. As it was, the respite | certifieates—that, however regular the se- 
did not arrive in Derby until the day before | cond certificate may have been, I was not 
that fixed for the execution. The certifi-| bound to act on it, but might have disre- 
eate I have read to the House was followed | garded it, it being a matter of discretion. 
by a letter from the Governor of the gaol, | Now, let me say that such a construction 
stating that he had been requested to for-| of the Act is contrary to that uniformly 
ward the certificate, showing that what was | put upon it by every Secretary of State 





done was done with the full acquiescence 
—at all events, with the full knowledge 
—of the authorities of the gaol. It was 
accompanied by no intimation to me from 
any of the authorities that any irregularity 
had been committed, or that there was 
any reason to suppose that the certifi- 
eate ought not to have been given. I was 
left to act upon it, without any intimation 
from that quarter; and I therefore took 
the course which I thought my official 
duty and regard for the law required. Next 
day—the 30th December—I received a 
second certificate, also without any intima- 
tion, on the subject, from the local autho- 
rities ; and that was the first circuinstance 
that suggested a doubt to my mind whether 
the first certificate was not informal, and 
whether it was not necessary that the certifi- 
cate should be signed, not by borough 


who has been in office since it passed. 
Many cases have occurred in whieh cer- 
tificates, signed by two magistrates and two 
medical men, have been sent to the Secre- 


| tary of State; and I have not been able to 


find one in which he has not felt bound, as 
a matter of course, or rather positive duty, 
to order the removal of the prisoner to a 
lunatic asylum. But my argument does 
not rest merely on the construction given 
to the Act by successive Secretaries of 
State ; because there have been several 
solemn decisions of Judges in which it is 
held, that where an Act of Parliament is 
for the publie benefit—as is clearly the 
case here—words ‘‘ empowering” or *‘ en- 
abling”’ have a compulsory sense, and that 
the exercise of the power depends upon 
the point whether the case comes within 
the Act, and not on the discretion of the 
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person intrusted with the duty of giv- 
ing it effect. Any one reading this Act 
will find that it makes the certificate of 
two medical men and two justices final on 
the question of sanity up to the removal of 
the prisoner, and until the date of a sub- 
sequent certificate of sanity after inquiry 
held in the asylum after his removal. 
Even the very form of the certificate to be 
signed by those intrusted with the inquiry in 
the asylum assumes that the certificate on 
which the warrant of removal had been 
issued was well founded, because it states 
that the prisoner ‘‘ has become sane,”’ thus 
pointing to the state of mind of the pri- 
soner when examined in the asylum, as 
having undergone a change since his ad- 
mission. I therefore think it was clearly 
contemplated that the certificate of insanity 
on which a prisoner is entitled to removal 
from gaol must be considered final up to 
the issuing of the certificate of the medical 
men who shall have examined the prisoner 
in the lunatic asylum. I therefore felt my- 
self bound to issue a warrant for the re- 
moval of the prisoner. I signed the order 
for Townley’s removal on the 30th of 
December ; but, owing to some cause, 
of which I am not aware, it was not 
executed till the 11th of January, and it 
was not until then that he was received 
into Bethlehem. A correspondence has 
taken place between my Office and the 
magistrates of Derby, to which I do not 
think it necessary to refer in detail on this 
occasion. An additional reason for my not 
doing so is, that I received a letter from the 
hon. Member for Derbyshire (Mr. Mundy), 
who is chairman of the Visiting Justices, 
stating, that owing to an accident he 
would not be able to attend in his place 
this evening. In reply I stated that though 
it would be impossible for me to avoid 
making a reference to the Townley case in 
moving this Bill, I would advert to the 
correspondence as slightly as possible. I 
may, however, observe, that owing to a 
communication from the magistrates, I felt 
it my duty to ask an explanation of the 
justices who had signed the certificate. It 
may be asked why I did not take a similar 
course with regard to the medical men who 
signed it. The reason is, thatas Secretary 
of State I had a right to call on the jus- 
tices for an explanation ; but I had no such 
right in the case of the medical men. I 
will not refer to the letters I received in 
reply, further than to say that they 
satisfied me on two points—first, that 
those certificates signed by the magistrates 
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had been signed by them bond fide, and 
after due inquiry, and with a convic- 
tion on their minds that Townley was 
insane, however mistaken that opinion may 
have been; and, secondly, that the machi- 
nery of the law had been put in motion by 
the attorney for the prisoner, who had 
called on the magistrates to go to his 
client and examine him, and who had, I 
believe, also called on the medical men 
with the same object. I impute no blame 
to the prisoner’s attorney for taking this 
course as long as the law sanctioned it. I 
do not think he was to blame for using 
every effort to save the life of his client. 
But I think it is a serious defect in the law 
that the attorney of a prisoner, acting ir- 
responsibly, should be able to select the 
magistrates and the medical men who are 
to make an inquiry of this kind. Sucha 
circumstance is calculated to affect, not the 
validity of the certificate to be signed, but 
its value. At the same time I think that 
no blame is to be attributed to the magis- 
trates for the course which they took under 
the existing law. One of them who signed 
the certificate seems to have been anything 
but favourably disposed towards the pri- 
soner, or inclined to believe him insane be- 
fore he went to make the examination, 
But as the matter now stands, the clearly 
expressed report of four men, of the 
greatest eminence and the greatest expe- 
rience, which has since been received, leads 
me to believe that a miscarriage of justice 
has taken place in this case, against the 
recurrence of which we ought to provide. 
With regard to the opinion of medical men 
on insanity, there is one point which has 
not been sufficiently adverted to—that is, 
the great difficulty there is in defining in- 
sanity. Hale says, ‘‘It is very difficult to 
draw the invisible line that divides perfect 
and partial insanity;’’ and in Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, Stephen’s edition, 1863, 
vol, iv. p. 112, it is stated :— 


“The line of distinction referred to by ale 
has never yet been fully traced. The judges ona 
late occasion (Macnaughten’s case in 1843), how- 
ever, gave it as their opinion, that if a man who 
takes another’s life appears to have known at the 
time that he was acting contrary to law, his being 
under an insane delusion that he was thereby re- 
dressing some supposed grievance or producing 
some public benefit will not exempt him from the 
guilt of murder ; neither will he be exempted by 
being under an insane delusion as to facts, pro- 
vided the supposed facts, if real, would not have 
justified the act ; but that, on the other hand, he 
will be exempted by such delusion as last men- 
tioned where the facts, if real, would have justified 
the act.’ 
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It is impossible for me, as long as that is 
the law, not to feel that a conviction may 
be right on the principle laid down by the 
Judges; and that, at the same time, jus- 
tices and medical men may conscientiously 
arrive at the conclusion that a prisoner 
is insane. 1 think the conviction in this 
case may have been right, and that still 
the certificate may have been honestly 
given. I think the Amendment which I 
propose to the House, and which I hope 
the House will entertain, is calculated 
to correct this defect in the law, which 
allows its machinery to be put in motion, 
not necessarily by an impartial person, 
but by the agent of the prisoner, select- 
ing himself the instruments by which the 
law is to be carried into effect. What 
I propose to do in the Bill is to repeal 
altogether the first clause of the Act 3 & 4 
Vict. ec. 54, and to substitute an enact- 
ment having the same object—namely, 
proper provision for the care and disposal 
of criminal lunatics, who clearly ought not 
to remain in a prison, but to be removed 
to an asylum. I do not propose to limit 
the general operation of the Act. It is 
clear that every prisoner, if lunatic, should 
be removed without making any distine- 
tion as to the nature of his crime. I do 
not propose in any way to exempt from 
the provisions of the law any class of pri- 
soners to which the law now applies. But, 
instead of leaving this delicate, difficult, 
and responsible duty to any two justices, I 
propose that the duty shall be imposed ex- 
clusively on the visiting justices of the 
prison. I propose, further, that instead of 
any two medical men volunteering their 
services, which must necessarily be most 
hazardous when we bear in mind the 
vague and crude opinions entertained by 
some medical men with regard to in- 
sanity, that upon the visiting justices upon 
whom will be cast the duty of inquir- 
ing, shall also devolve the duty of select- 
ing the medical men whom they shall | 
call in to aid their inquiry. I think these 
duties may safely be left to the visiting 
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that it should be transferred to some cen- 
tral authority ; which would be a change 
I could not recommend, and one not ex- 
pedient, I think, for the House to adopt. 
I propose in addition that the physicians or 
surgeons who are called in should be regis- 
tered as such under the Medical Registra. 
tion Act. This brings me to a point which 
I ought to notice. Some time after the 
certificate in Townley’s case was signed, I 
was informed that Mr. Harwood was not 
a surgeon registered under the Act, and 
I was asked whether the certificate was 
legal. He is described as ** surgeon” by 
the visiting justices who gave the order for 
entering the prison. He is described as 
surgeon in the body of the certificate, and 
he is described as surgeon and medical 
officer of a board of guardians in the words 
attached to his signature. There is nothing 
to suggest a doubt on the face of the docu- 
ment; but when I was told that he was 
not a surgeon registered under the Act, I 
thought it my duty to call for an explana- 
tion of it. 1 received a letter from him, 
which, I think, is not necessary to read, 
but in which he distinetly admitted that 
although registered, he was not registered 
as a surgeon. In fact, Mr. Harwood is 
a general practitioner, who has for forty- 
three years acted as a surgeon, who is well 
known to every one in the locality, and 
who has frequently signed certificates re- 
lating to insanity in connection with the 
union of which he is medical officer. No 
question arose in this case upon the point. 
But I communicated with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Lord Chancellor gave me 
an unqualified opinion that Mr. Harwood 
was a surgeon within the meaning of the 
Act. Here I may say, that although for 
all that happened up to the reception of 
Townley into Bethlehem Llospital 1 am 
alone responsible, every act done by me 
since that time has been with the advice 
and coneurrence of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. I think it right, in the Amend- 
ments which are now proposed, in order 
to remove all future doubt, to provide 





justices. They are selected from the gene- 
ral body of magistrates ; all the internal 
arrangements of the gaol are under their 
supervision, and they have constant inter- | 
course with every officer of the gaol; they 
know or have the means of knowing the 
mental and bodily conditions of every pri- 
soner ; and if they cannot safely be in- 
trusted with these duties, we had better 
decide that they should be relieved of the 
general administration of the gaol, and 
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that the physicians or surgeons called in 
aid by the visiting justices shall be regis- 
tered as such under the Medical Registra- 
tion Act. The other, and perhaps the 
most important, provision in the Bill is, that 
the certificate of insanity, signed by the 
visiting justices and medical men, shall no 
longer be final or conclusive. In the great 
majority of cases, no doubt, it will still be 
final. The certificate will be, not a mere 
surmise or suggestion to the Secretary of 
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State, but the deliberate and recorded 
opinion under the hands of the visiting 
justices and two medical men, of the in- 
sanity of the prisoner to whom it refers ; 
but by the insertion of words showing 
that it is not mandatory, but permissive, 
the Secretary of State, ‘‘if he thinks fit,” 
will be able to institute further inquiries 
in any case before he directs the removal 
of the prisoner, so as to satisfy his mind, 
if he entertains any doubt, that the cer- 
tificate is correct. If these alterations are 
made, I think effectual precautions will be 
taken against any such miscarriage of 
justice as may have happened in this case, 
and that the increased responsibility of the 
Secretary of State and the new responsi- 
bility imposed on the visiting justices will 
prevent any risk of the course of justice 
being improperly interfered with. 

Having said thus much, I must be al- 
lowed to say a word upon the course finally 
taken with regard to Townley. He was 
removed to Bethlehem on the 11th of 
January. I received no intimation from 
the officers of Bethlehem as to the state of 
his mind. In ordinary cases, if the medical 
officers of an asylum to which a prisoner 
has been removed are satisfied of his sanity, 
they send a certificate to the Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State acts upon 
their certificate and removes the person 
back to prison, It would have been very 
wrong if the officers of Bethlehem had 
hastily formed an opinion without allowing 
time to insure their arriving at a sound 
conclusion by observation and examination, 
and, as I have said, no certificate was re- 
ceived by me. But at the end of the week 
following that when Townley arrived in 
London, with the concurrence of the Lord 
Chancellor, 1 requested Dr. Hood and Dr, 
Bucknell, Visitors of Chancery Lunatics, 
who have had great experience in such 
cases, Dr. Meyer, medica! superintendent of 
the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
and Dr. Helps, resident medical superin- 
tendent of Bethlehem Hospital, to examine 
the prisoner, and after sufficient examina- 
tion to report as to the state of his mind. 
Dr. Hood was absent on a tour of inspection 
in the North, which caused a delay of two 
or three days; but having had two inter- 
views, and having taken the opinion of 
the medical officers of Bethlehem, on the 
28th of January those four gentlemen gave 
&@ most clear and explicit opinion, that 
the prisoner was of sound mind. That 
opinion appears to me to be conclusive : 
while, as I have said before, I do not 
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impute to any one who signed the cer- 
tificates of insanity—whether medical men 
or magistrates—that they signed without 
a full conviction at the time of the truth 
of that which they certified. It then be- 
came necessary to determine what course 
should be taken. In anticipation of the 
possibility of a report such as that which 
I did receive, I had conferred fully with 
the Lord Chancellor, in order that what- 
ever course was taken might be taken at 
once. I stated to the Lord Chancellor 
my own opinion as to the proper course, 
and I had the satisfaction of finding that 
the Lord Chancellor concurred with me 
in a course which was afterwards also 
concurred in by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I was of opinion that under the 
circumstances of the case—after the pri- 
soner had been respited under the certi- 
fieate, after he had been removed to an 
asylum, and after the doubts which had 
existed as to his sanity — it would not 
be right to carry the capital sentence into 
execution, to send him back to Derby, and 
to direct the sheriffs to fix another day for 
carrying the sentence into effect. Under 
these circumstances we thought it proper 
that the sentence of death should be com- 
muted into one of penal servitude for life, 
and that the convict should be removed 
from Bethlehem Hospital to Pentonville 
Prison, which had become the proper legal 
place of custody under the commuted sen- 
tence. If we had acted otherwise, and 
had ordered the original sentence to be 
carried into execution, we should, I think, 
have strained the law beyond what had 
been done before in our criminal practice, 
and I think the public feeling has been 
best consulted by the commutation of the 
punishment. I have now stated all the 
facts connected with the case, and I 
trust the hon. Member for Derbyshire, the 
chairman of the visiting justices, will not 
be of opinion that I have in his absence 
made any unfair reference to a correspond- 
ence in which he was concerned. For 
my own part, I attribute no fault to the 
visiting justices or any one else. The 
defect was in the law, and I, feeling my- 
self called upon to act without delay and 
without any opportunity of taking any other 
advice than that legal advice which is always 
open to the Secretary of State, and in 
which I place the greatest confidence, I took 
that course which I considered to be con- 
sistent with my sense of duty and with 
the law. I have only to add that I hope 
the House will assent to the amendment 
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of the law which I now propose, and thus 
take an effectual precaution against the 
recurrence of such a miscarriage in any fu- 
ture case. The right hon. Gentleman then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill. 


Moved, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill ** To amend the Act 3 and 4 Vic- 
teria, c. 54, for making further provision 
for the confinement and maintenance of In- 
sane Prisoners.”’ 


Mr. MACDONOUGH said, that the 
question involved in the case on which the 
Secretary for the Home Department had 
dwelt at such length was of the utmost 
importance, as affecting the prerogative of 
the Crown and the due administration of 
justice ; and it was desirable, that before 
the House proceeded to legislate on this 
subject, they should clearly understand 
what was the state of the law at present. 
The course taken by the Government on 
this occasion was a novel, but perhaps a 
necessary course for their vindication. 
Still, he thought the Government were 
acting with a most suspicious alacrity. On 
the very first day of the Session, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department gave notice of his 
intention to introduce this Bill, and that 
step was followed by a Motion of the 
Under Secretary that the papers should be 
laid on the table. That seemed to be done 
with the view to gain priority over assail- 
ants, and to submit the first statement to 
this House and to the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman in bringing in this Bill 
has favoured the House with a laboured 
defence of his conduct. His first proposi- 
tion might be admitted without difficulty. 
The right hon. Baronet testified, in the 
first place, to the admirable manner in 
which the trial had been conducted by 
Baron Martin, and in the observations 
which fell from him on that head he 
entirely concurred. Baron Martin had 
submitted the question of sanity or insanity 
to the jury with the most entire accuracy 
in point of law, nor was the part which 
he took in the proceedings subsequent to 
the trial less worthy of commendation. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself, too, 
took at the outset a very proper course. 
Having received the suggestion of Baron 
Martin that further inquiry should take 
place as to the prisoner’s sanity, he ap- 
plied to the Lunacy Commissioners to 
undertake that inquiry. They did so; and 
reported that, according to the law laid 
down by Baron Martin, the prisoner was 
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sane enough to be responsible for his 
acts. Not satisfied with this opinion, he 
subsequently ordered a fresh inquiry to 
be made by four most competent persons, 
who, having examined and re-examined the 
prisoner, reported that he was a sane man, 
But in the meantime there had been a 
miscarriage of justice. Two certificates 
had been sent to the Home Office, prepared 
in such hot haste as to be irregular, the 
attorney who set the parties in motion 
having procured to one of them the sig- 
natures of the borough justices. Now, 
passing over the objection of its having 
been signed on the Sabbath, he would 
observe that if the right hon. Baronet 
had taken the trouble of reading the exist- 
ing Act in conjunction with preceding Acts 
in pari materid, he would find that, the 
prisoner having been confined in the county 
gaol, the jurisdiction was in- the county 
justices, and that it was they who ought 
to have signed the document. He would 
not, however, rely on technical objections, 
and would proceed to deal with the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
the statute of Victoria was absolutely bind- 
ing on him and left him no discretion. 
Now, this he (Mr. Macdonough) denied. 
The words ‘it shall be lawful ’”’ were words 
of a permissive character, and were im- 
perative only in those cases in which public 
duty required that a thing should be done ; 
they were permissive in general, and im- 
perative when for the sake of justice or the 
public benefit, or looking to the clear con- 
text of the statute, they were evidently 
intended to be so. In the case under 
discussion they were not imperative, but 
permissive. All that the Act did was to 
enable the Secretary of State to remove 
the prisoner to Bethlehem Hospital if he 
should think fit. The right hon. Baronet 
seemed to think, he might add, that the 
first statute on the subject was the 9 Geo. 
IV.; but there was a previous statute, 
the 56 Geo. III., which contained no ex- 
pression rendering it incumbent on the 
Secretary of State to act as if he were an 
automaton, Then came the 9 Geo. IV., 
and lastly the statute of Victoria, which 
it was now sought to amend. The common 
law of England was clear, that if a man was 
insane when he committed the offence he 
was not guilty of murder. It was a part of 
the very essence of the offence that it should 
be commited by a person of memory and 
discretion. Then came the statutes of 
Geo. 1II., providing for cases in which 
persons became insane after conviction. 
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These provisions were intended for the 
eare of the lunatic until the return of 
reason rendered him a fit subject for 
punishment, and not to enable justice to 
be defeated by trick or dexterity. On the 
receipt of the certificate a temporary re- 
spite might have been granted by the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and thereupon there 
should have been an inquiry why the 
borough justices went to the county gaol, 
who were the physicians employed by the 
attorney for the prisoner, and what was 
the real state of mind of the convict. 
That was within the competency of the 
right hon. Baronet, and it was his duty 
to the Sovereign and to the people of this 
country to take care that a convicted 
murderer did not escape by a trick. As- 
suming, however, that the right hon. 
Baronet’s construction of the statute was 
the correct one; that the words of the 
statute were absolutely mandatory ; that 
the verdict of a jury pronounced after the 
correct legal instructions of a learned judge 
was to be set aside by the certificate of 
two physicians; and that, although their 
sworn statements on the trial might have 
been disregarded, their unsworn state- 
ment embodied in a certificate tied up 
the prerogative of the Crown and made 
one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State a 
mere automaton, who must instantly direct 
the removal of the prisoner to a lunatic 
asylum—assuming all that, what followed ? 
Why, that this should be done, not as a 
conditional or absolute pardon, but merely 
as a respite of the execution until the re- 
turn of sanity, and to insure the lunatic 
being cared for and the law fully carried 
out. The case was analogous to that in 
which there was an interference with jus- 
tice on account of a prisoner’s pregnancy. 
When a woman who had been convicted of 
murder pleaded that she was quick with 
child, a jury was empanelled to try whether 
she was so or not. If the. plea was found 
against her she was not respited ; if it 
was found for her she was respited, but 
she was respited only until she was deli- 
vered of the child, and when that was over 
she was executed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Never—lI do 
not think a case can be found within thirty 
years. 

Mr. MACDONOUGH: The right hon. 
Baronet first said never, and then not for 
thirty years. His idea of everlasting was 
rather limited. There were numerous in- 


stances in the books in which women had 
been executed after such respites. 
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while the woman was in prison she became 
in the familyway again she could not re- 
peat the plea. What he was seeking to 
establish was the analogy of these tempo- 
rary respites. He further maintained that 
if the first part of the section was manda- 
tory the latter part was equally so. The 
first part of the clause empowered the 
Secretary of State to direct the removal of 
the prisoner to a lunatic asylum, and the 
latter part directed that upon two physi- 
cians certifying that he had become sane, 
the Secretary should order his recommittal 
to the criminal prison until his sentence of 
imprisonment had expired. What did that 
prove ? It showed that the respite, which 
was the necessary consequence of the 
transfer of the prisoner to the lunatic 
asylum, was to be only temporary, and 
was intended for the care of the lunatic, 
and to prevent justice being defeated. 
Therefore, he cared not whether the statute 
was permissive or obligatory. In either 
case, the law of this country had been 
violated, and there had been, as was ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Baronet, a mis- 
carriage of justice—a miscarriage brought 
about by the attorney for the prisoner who 
set these people in motion. Was that to 
be tolerated ? It had been announced to- 
night that after a report had been re- 
ceived from four eminent men declaring 
that Townley was sane, he was not to be 
executed. What was the explanation given 
of the facts of this extraordinary case, upon 
which the law of the land was now to be 
altered? If the right hon. Baronet had 
pushed his inquiries into the law of the 
country, or had consulted the Attorney or 
Solicitor General, he would have learnt 
that in his last act he had violated all the 
analogies of the law. In former times 
pardons for the greatest crimes, such as 
treason and murder, were often obtained 
by the undue influence of high officers of 
State. To prevent this the Parliament of 
England passed certain restricting statutes, 
which were very ingenionsly contrived so 
as not to trench upon the prerogatives of 
the Crown. By one of these statutes it 
was provided that in all charters of pardon 
for murder the particular manner in which 
the murder had been committed should be 
set forth. The reason of this was, that it 
was thought that if the murder had been 
committed after lying in wait, or by other 
shocking means, no Sovereign would put 
his hand to a pardon in which such heinous 
circumstances were disclosed. It was also 
a principle of the common law, that if a 
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charter of pardon was obtained upon a false 
suggestion it was void ab initio, That was 
the ease here. The pardon, or respite, or 
commutation had been obtained upon an ab- 
solute falsehood ; because it was incredible 
that after the Judge and jury, the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and the four gentlemen 
appointed with the sanction of the Lord 
Chancellor, had all pronounced this man to 
be sane, he should really be insane. The 
Secretary of State should have acted upon 
analogy with the statute and common law, 
and then this miscarriage of justice, arising 
out of a false suggestion made by the 
prisoner’s attorney, would not have taken 
place. For it certainly was a violation of 
the analogy of the law if a man was par- 
doned through the aid rendered to him by 
others who had used their influence un- 
scrupulously. The spirit of all the older 
statutes was entirely opposed to the theo- 
ries which were now put forward, and so 
much was this the case that, after the Re- 
volution, when the doctrine of non obstante 
was done away with, it was generally ar- 
gued that the King had no power to pardon 
for murder ; but the contrary was decided, 
and the Prerogative remained untouched. 
But if the punishment of death was to be 


continued in this country it was absolutely 
necessary that greatcr caution should be 
observed in future, for we had gone lament- 
ably far in our interference with the manner 


in which sentences were carried out. He 
deeply lamented that a recent instance had 
occurred in which the last words an unfor- 
tunate culprit heard were, not the consola- 
tions of religion, but cries of ‘‘ Where is 
Townley? Where is Townley?” 

Mr. NEATE viewed with surprise and 
some little indignation the attacks to which 
the right hon. Baronet had been subjected 
by the press ; and if he differed in opinion 
from the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, in offering criticism upon his actions, 
he should at least remember that he was 
speaking of a man inferior to none in that 
House for judgment and ability, and supe- 
rior to all in opportunities for becoming 
acquainted with the duties of the office he 
now held. However much he might differ 
from him, he should certainly express his 
opinions with forbearance and respect ; and 
this, he thought, had hardly been evinced 
in the observations of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman opposite. It was not, however, 
as the apologist of the right hon. Baronet, 
but as a critic of the measure which had 
been laid on the table, that he had risen to 
address the House. The Bill was, in his 
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opinion, very far from being an adequate 
remedy for the evil the right hon. Gentle- 
man had so clearly pointed out. Such was 
the barbarous and unfortunate state of the 
law at the present day, that it was possible 
for a confirmed lunatic to be guilty of mur- 
dering his keeper, provided only that the 
act were done in what the law chose to 
call **a lucid interval;” but though they 
might convict a lunatic of murder, com- 
mon sense would not permit him to be 
hung for the offence. This measure was 
a very imperfect remedy to the existing 
conflict between law and common sense 
and common justice. The law respect- 
ing lunatics dated from a time when there 
was very little knowledge of mental dis- 
ease, and when the Judges who adminis- 
tered the law believed in witchcraft, and 
absolutely sent persons to the stake and 
the gallows for being guilty of that of- 
fence. One of the most distinguished of 
these Judges was Sir Matthew Hale, who 
was, no doubt, a very good and useful man, 
but certainly not a very wise one, and to 
quote him as an authority upon any point 
of criminal law affecting lunatics would be 
something like citing the author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress as an authority in Bib- 
lical criticism. But since those days no 
branch of knowledge had made more pro- 
gress than that relating to mental disease. 
The result of the law as it stood had been 
a state of hopeless discrepancy between 
the legal notions of insanity and the medi- 
cal notions. He did not mean to say that 
medical science had yet succeeded in point- 
ing out any satisfactory test of insanity. 
It might be that the very nature of medi- 
eal researches, which traced the disease 
from its worst manifestations up to its first 
slight indications, when the mind was ho- 
vering between sanity and insanity, would 
disqualify medical men from laying down 
any satisfactory test as to the mental con- 
dition at a given moment; but, at any rate, 
they had arrived at conclusions utterly at 
variance with those of the lawyers. The 
test of law was, “Is a man capable of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong?” 
A medical man declared that one of the 
most fatal signs of mental disease was an 
exaggerated sense of moral and religious 
duty. He did not cast any reflection upon 
Baron Martin, than whom a more patient 
and humane Judge did not sit upon the 
bench, and he gave the learned Judge great 
credit for the manner in which he dealt with 
the perplexity in which he found himself; 
but being a sensible man as well as a sound 
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lawyer, Baron Martin was conscious, no 
doubt, that when he was laying down the 
legal test of insanity he was laying down a 
test altogether at variance with justice and 
common sense—[ ‘* No, no!’”]—at any rate 
he must have been aware that Dr. Forbes 
Winslow and the other medical witnesses 
knew more about insanity than he did, and 
therefore he was unwilling to take upon 
himself the responsibility of allowing the 
law to take its course. For these reasons, 
he was unwilling to throw undue respon- 
sibility upon the shoulders of the right 
hon. Baronet who had already so much to 
bear. He would not have made these obser- 
vations if he had not a suggestion to make 
which might lead to a practical remedy. 
He would suggest that if the representa- 
tives of the medical and legal notions could 
be brought together—not in the arena of a 
court of justice, where there was a sort of 
conflict between them, and where medical 
men might, under the pressure of cross- 
examination, and under feelings of natural 
irritation at being treated with disrespect 
by persons who knew much less about the 
subject than themselves, give exaggerated 
opinions, but where legal and medical men 
could meet together and discuss the matter 


upon an equal footing—the result might 
lead to the clearing away the difficulties 
and prejudices which now perplexed the 
subject, and some more satisfactory rule 
might be arrived at than that which the 


present state of the law afforded. 
commended, therefore, for the consideration 
of the Home Secretary whether a Royal 
Commission or a Committee of that House 
might not be appointed before which law- 
yers and physicians might have the oppor- 
tunity of giving their opinions upon this 
perplexing question. As to the recent case 
which had given rise to the proposed change 
in the law, he could not understand upon 
what grounds the medical gentlemen who 
last reported upon the case arrived at so 
very satisfactory a conviction of the sanity 
of Townley, and still less could he under- 
stand why such great stress was laid upon 
the opinion of these four gentlemen, so that 
their evidence was considered more con- 
clusive than that of persons who were much 
better acquainted with that particular case. 
He admitted that the report was an able 
document; but he thought that, of all who 
were consulted, these gentlemen were the 
least to be relied on, because, from the very 
nature of their office, they were only brought 
into contact with the more developed and 
unmistakable evidences of insanity, and 
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were less capable than others of tracing 
the disease in its earlier stages. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he regretted that 
the necessity for the introduction of this 
Bill should appear to many to have arisen 
from the circumstance that a very large 
proportion of the people were of opinion 
that there was one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. There could be 
no doubt that, in consequence of the pro- 
vision in the statute which was now about 
to be modified, persons of wealth had an 
opportunity of putting the law in operation, 
while the poor man was entirely debarred 
from doing so. But he would ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether he thought his 
present proposal, if carried into effect, 
would get rid of all the objections which 
had been brought into notice by the late 
ease of Townley? By the law as it ex- 
isted at present, any two magistrates of a 
county, coupled with two medical men, 
might sign a certificate of insanity, and 
obtain a respite for a criminal. The alte- 
ration proposed was that two visiting jus- 
tices, instead of two justices of the county, 
simply should have that power. Now, the 
visiting justices were not always men in 
whom complete confidence might be placed. 
They were as any other men liable to 
be actuated by feelings of detestation for 
| capital punishment, and they were just as 
If, 
then, for the future, a certificate came up 
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He re- ; to the Home Secretary signed by two visit- 


‘ing justices and two medical men, would 
that act as a pardon for the criminal ? 
[Sir Gzorce Grey: No.] The right hon. 
Gentleman said that, under the cireum- 
stances, he should have been acting con- 
trary to all precedent if he had not respited 
Townley on receiving the certificate, and 
had not commuted the sentence of death 
to one of penal servitude for life. But in 
what material particular would the law be 
amended if there was only a substitution of 
visiting justices for justices of the peace ? 
Punishment ought to be certain ; and un- 
less the punishment of death were abo- 
lished altogether, there never was a case 
which called more for the punishment of 
death than Townley’s case. There were 
no mitigating circumstances in his crime, 
and, at the time of its commission, it was 
proved that he was perfectly sane, that is, 
as far as any one could judge of the sanity 
or insanity of a fellow-creature. As to the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Neate), that there should be a Com- 
mittee or Commission composed of doctors 
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and lawyers, he did not think that the pro- 
position made was by any means clear. 
This, however, he knew, that if a man had 
any peculiar turn of mind which was a 
little different from that of his neighbours, 
you could easily find a couple of doctors to 
come and say that he was amadman. Ifa 
man were addicted to hunting—a pastime in 
which, of course, he ran the risk of break- 
ing his neck—and if he followed that pur- 
suit to any great extent, he (Mr. Locke) 
would undertake to say that he could find 
doctors who would say that the man was 
not of sound mind. This being the case, 
there was no implicit reliance to be placed 
upon doctors any more than upon any other 
class of men. The jury, however, after hear- 
ing the doctors, found Townley guilty of 
murder and held him to be sane. He had 
since been certified to be insane, and was 
now shown to be sane. Was there any 
reason, therefore, why Townley should not 
have been executed? He was at a loss to 
know what reason could be adduced for 
respiting him unless it was intended to 
abolish the punishment of death altogether, 
nor was he prepared to say that this would 
not be advisable. But because, in the inte- 
rim between his trial and the day on which 
he would have been executed he had been 
declared insane, was that any reason for 
commuting the sentence, when it was found 
that he was sane when he committed the 
crime and sane now? The very circum- 
stance of his being placed upon his trial 
might have rendered him for the time in- 
sane. With regard to the Bill now pro- 
posed to be brought in, was it intended 
that if similar representations were here- 
after made by the visiting justices and by 
doctors as had been made in the Townley 
case, that the same course was to be taken 
as at present? Because, if so, the friends of 
@ person under sentence of capital punish- 
ment would avail themselves of the same 
“portunity that now existed, and which 
had been taken advantage of by those who 
had got up the representation to the Secre- 
tary of State. [He sincerely hoped that 
the Bill would be most carefully looked at 
by hon. Members, so that they might avoid 
the opprobrium that had been recently east 
upon the law in consequence of an exe- 
cution that had taken place—he meant 
that of Wright ; for it was very generally 


believed that if he had had rich friends he | 


would have had a better claim than Townley 
to have his life spared. That Wright was 
in a fit state to be tried most people would 
doubt. 
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Sm GEORGE BOWYER observed, 
that much had been said, both in the press 
and in the course of recent discussions, 
with regard to the supposed conflict be- 
tween the medical and the legal idea of 
insanity; and the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. Neate) had suggested a conference 
between medical men and lawyers to settle 
the supposed conflict. In reality, how- 
ever, such a conflict did not exist; for the 
medical idea of insanity and the legal idea 
of it had perfectly different objects; and 
that was the real solution of the difficulty, 
The medical man was bound to ascertain 
the smallest trace of mental disease, with 
the view of finding a eure or an allevia- 
tion of it. The legal idea of insanity was 
always applied to a particular act. For 
instance, if a man had executed a deed or 
a will, the legal question was whether at 
the time he was competent to do that legal 
act; and so it was in the criminal law, for 
if a man committed an offence, the ques- 
tion was not whether he was of perfectly 
sound mind at the time, but whether he 
had that degree of knowledge of right and 
wrong to which the law attached respon- 
sibility and liability to punishment. He 
thought that it very often happened, that 
in criminal trials the distinction to which 
he had referred was lost sight of ; and no 
doubt counsel were interested in doing so 
in order to induce the jury to believe that 
any amount of unsoundness of mind in the 
prisoner would warrant an acquittal. Med- 
ical men should not on such occasions be 
asked the question whether the man was 
of sound mind, but whether the insanity or 
unsoundness of mind under which he might 
labour was such as to deprive him of the 
knowledge of right and wrong, and of that 
responsibility, without which the law never 
inflicted criminal punishment. If the dis- 
tinetion between medical and legal insanity 
were kept clearly in view, a great deal of 
the difficulty that was now felt would be 
avoided. He would not stop to inquire 
whether the words in the Act, ‘‘It shall be 
lawful,’’ were mandatory or permissive, for 
in the face of that Act of Parliament it 


'would have been hardly possible for the 


Secretary of State to do otherwise than 
he had done, when the doubt was once 
raised. As long as there was a doubt on 
the point of law it was impossible for him 
to do otherwise than grant a respite. But 
there was one other subject in reference to 
which he did not think that the Secretary 
of State had acted with as much judgment 





as was desirable; he meant the case of the 
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prisoner Wright, who was executed. It 
seemed that Wright and the woman had 
been quarrelling all night—he believed they 
were both drunk—and in the morning it was 
found that Wright had murdered the wo- 
man. But it was at least doubtful whether 
he had done it in hot blood or with delibe- 
ration ; and there being this doubt he 
thought that it was possible for the Secre- 
tary of State, without departing from the 
usual course, to have commuted the sen- 
tence. His own opinion was that it would 
have been wise to doit. He did not say 
whether the man deserved to be hanged or 
not, for that was not the question ; pri- 
sovers were not hanged because they de- 
served to be hanged, but because it was 
good for the community that deserving death 
they should suffer death. If all those who 
deserved to be hanged were hanged, a 
great many would be put out of the way. 
In his opinion the execution of Wright 
had not a beneficial effect. Wright’s exe- 
cution took place immediately after Town- 
ley was saved from death. This had a 
very bad effect upon the lower class of 
the people; it had produced a strong im- 
pression among them that there was one 
law for the rich and another for the poor. 
Hon. Members knew that that was really 
so, and to some extent it was unavoidable ; 
but still it was a very dangerous thing that 
that impression should be deeply rooted in 
the minds of the working classes. He took 
some pains to ascertain the feelings of the 
people in reference to Wright, and he went 
to various parts of London, and among 
others to the neighbourhood of Horsemon- 
ger Lane, and heard many speeches made by 
working men. Some of them were as good 
as some he was in the habit of hearing in 
that House, though a good deal of nonsense 
was also spoken, and he came to the con- 
clusion that the execution of Wright would 
produce a bad feeling between the poor and 
the higher classes. One man was declaim- 
ing against the aristocracy; and he (Sir 
George Bowyer) took the liberty of saying 
that he did not think that the aristocracy 
had anything to do with it, but that it was 
simply a mistake on the part of the people 
in authority. He (Sir George Bowyer) could 
not say that the feeling which had sprung 
up among working men was groundless, 
but he hoped that time would aileviate it. 
With regard to the Bill which would be 
brought in, he hoped that it would have the 
fullest attention of the House, so that an 
efficient remedy might be applied to the 
evil which now existed. In his opinion, 
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where it was clear that prisoners had be- 
come insane between the sentence and the 
time for the execution, there should be a 
diseretion to send the prisoner to a lunatic 
asylum ; but the discretion should be vested 
in the Home Secretary, and exercised on 
his responsibility. It was too important a 
matter to be left to the visiting justices, 
He himself was at that moment a visiting 
magistrate, and he should be very sorry to 
have such a responsibility thrown upon him, 
The Act should be framed in such a way 
that where it was pretty clear a man 
had become insane there should be a dis- 
cretionary power in the Home Secretary to 
take evidence in a formal manner, and act 
upon his own responsibility, 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said that 
the law relating to insane prisoners was 
much more frequently put in force than 
hon. Members seemed to suppose. He 
imagined that the Secretary of State must 
receive at least fifty certificates of insanity 
every year. The average from the gaol of 
which he was @ visiting magistrate was 
about one a year, and he should be very 
much surprised if the matter did not meet 
with the immediate attention of the Home- 
office—in fact, if an answer was not re- 
ceived by return of post. It was very 
seldom, however, that a certificate was sent 
up about a prisoner under sentence of death. 
In this instance he was certainly surprised 
at the Derby magistrates who signed the 
certificates—one of them, he believed, said 
he did not know much of the law. In 
most counties there was a certain courtesy 
among the magistrates which prevented 
one magistrate from interfering with the 
visiting duties of another, and in his own 
county he should be very much surprised 
if two Shrewsbury magistrates should 
come into the county gaol on such business, 
unless asked by the visiting magistrates. 
With regard to the medical men, they 
always employed their own gaol surgeon 
and gaol physician, and he thought that 
the gaol surgeon, being appointed by the 
magistrates, should be one of the persons 
who should sign the certificate, and not 
any medical man who might anywhere be 
found. It was said the visiting justices 
were like other magistrates, But they 
were selected by their brother magistrates 
as having some knowledge of their duties, 
and being likely to attend to them; and 
therefore they were in a certain sense not 
like the other magistrates. He would 
recommend the right hon. Gentleman to 
repeal the present Bill and bring in an 
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entirely new one, because it was astonish- 
ing what trouble it gave the magistrates to 
have to look after the practical working of 
two Bills. He was not likely to be ever in 
a position to arbitrate upon the fate of an 
unhappy man, but if ever he should be, he 
should act precisely as the right hon. 
Gentleman had done ; and he believed that 
there was no Member of that House who 
was at all acquainted with the course of 
criminal procedure who would not have 
acted in the same way. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I have heard with a 
good deal of pain the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who has left the 
House (Mr. Macdonough), who has re- 
peated in the House a great deal of what 
we have seen in certain newspapers out of 
it. The hon, and learned Member and the 
writers in question, who probably repre- 
sent some portion of the public, seem to 
be extremely unhappy because a criminal 
has escaped, not punishment, but a certain 
punishment which is generally considered 
to be the most dreadful of all the penalties 
the law can inflict. I confess that the 
calamity seems to be—and is, I believe— 
to the country much less than if an inno- 
cent man had happened to be hanged—and 
therefore I feel a great consolation. I 
think, if I were in favour of capital punish- 
ment—which I am not—lI should feel a 
great consolation that it was not an in- 
nocent man that had been hanged, but a 
guilty man that had escaped a certain 

unishment which the law apportions to 
his crime. The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
George Grey) has made a statement which, 
I think, to every person who heard it, ex- 
cept the hon. and learned Member for 
Sligo, must have been a complete justi- 
fication for his whole course in this matter. 
The hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has made a statement with regard to its 
effect on his own mind ; and I am rather 
sorry that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir G. Bowyer) has mixed up the 
ease with that of another unhappy man 
who was executed. That is a question not 
before this House ; the two questions made 
into one are not before the House; the 
subject for consideration is the Bill which 
the Home Secretary asks the House to 
agree to. I believe there is no man in the 
House, unless it be the hon. and learned 
Member for Sligo—and I will not even ex- 
cept him—who, had he been in the posi- 
tion of the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, would have taken any course 
other than that which the right hon. 
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Gentleman pursued. Why, it is a saying 
of an ancient writer—and not a Christian 
writer even—that when the life of man is 
in debate no delay is too great. And when 
the right hon. Gentleman had the facts 
brought before him which were disclosed 
at the trial, of the notorious insanity of 
members of the prisoner’s family—when 
he had the, I will not say opinion, but, at 
least, I may say the doubts of the Judge, 
which he afterwards received — when he 
had medical evidence brought before him, 
besides other testimony other than that 
of medical men—I say it was impossible 
for the right hon. Gentleman to take any 
other course. I did not distinctly hear one 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech ; 
but he referred, I think, to a case which 
occurred some years ago at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. I speak from memory. It 
was my fortune at that time to be applied 
to by medical men at Newcastle on be- 
half of the prisoner under sentence of 
death. He, it appeared, being a morose 
and passionate man, had quarrelled with 
a tax or rate collector, and, having fol- 
lowed him into the street, had stabbed 
him in the back and killed him. He 
was tried, and, if I am not mistaken, 
the plea of insanity was set up; but the 
jury, exactly as in the case at Derby, 
thought that if there was insanity at all it 
was not the sort of insanity of which the 
law takes cognizance, and he was accord- 
ingly convicted. The Judge who presided 
wrote to the Home Secretary expressing his 
doubts as to the sanity of the condemned 
man, and I think, also, he expressed a 
stronger opinion in favour of the view of 
insanity of the man than did the Judge in 
the case at Derby. An investigation took 
place, and the result was the same as in 
the case of Townley—the prisoner was re- 
spited, and transferred from gaol to some 
hospital for criminal lunatics, where, if he 
is yet living, he still remains. From the 
time of his removal he remained hopelessly 
insane. The medical gentleman who ge- 
nerally attends my family was at that time 
living in Newcastle, and he lately told me 
that he had had an opportunity frequently 
of seeing the prisoner in gaol, at times, too, 
when the man could not see him ; and he 
stated there could be no doubt of his in- 
sanity. However, he was tried and con- 
victed ; and if it had not been for the in- 
terference of somebody who thought he 
ought not to be hanged, and for the proper 
view which the Home Secretary took of 
the case, the man, who was a confirmed 
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lunatic, would have been put to death in 
the presence of thousands of the people of 
Newcastle. Townley’s might have been 
precisely a similar case. For anything 
any one knew, at the commencement of the 
trial he might have been as complete a luna- 
tic as the criminal at Newcastle. Looking 
at the case in this light, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could take no other course than he 
did. And if any additional feeling has 
been created because it occurred so near 
to another case in which the execution 
took place, I can only think that to be 
very unfortunate. It is unfortunate for 
the right hon. Gentleman and for a fair 
view of that case. But I shut that case 
out entirely. It is most unjust, in my 
opinion, to associate one case with the 
other. I have been in Parliament now 
twenty years, and during that time have 
been frequently in communication with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary for 
the Home Department, as well as with 
others who have filled that office; and I 
must say that every man holding it whom 
I have had occasion to see, and no one 
more than the right hon. Gentleman, has 
showed the most intense anxiety to do that 
which was just, and that which the law and 
public opinion would ‘sanction in respect of 
such cases. I have not agreed on several 
occasions with the decisions which were 
come to; but it was not my office to 
decide. My business was to state all the 
facts I could in favour of a merciful con- 
sideration ; and I believe that every gen- 
tleman who has held the office of Secretary 
of State has decided impartially in every 
case, without reference to the consideration, 
who was rich or who was poor. There 
must, however, be a difference between 
the rich and the poor, if you have a 
law, and if you enforce the execution of 
that law; because it is clear that in this, as 
in almost every other situation of life, the 
poor man is placed at adisadvantage. He 
eannot bring down a practised lawyer from 
London, and pay a fee of three hundred 
guineas ; he cannot send two or three keen- 
scented solicitors to discover every particle 
of evidence that can be obtained. A poor 
man, therefore, stands before the tribunal 
in a different position from the rich—in a 
position which challenges the sympathy 
and merciful consideration of every man 
engaged in the administration of justice, 
and especially in the case of the penalty of 
death—a punishment so dreadful, so unlike 
other punishments, and, still more unlike 
them, irrevocable. In this case the poor 
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man’s position is still worse. It used to be 
far worse when the execution took place 
within three days of the conviction. Now, 
when it is extended to three weeks ora 
month after sentence, his case is charged 
with difficulty. An unknown man lies in 
gaol, and unless some one, actuated by a 
higher and better spirit, endeavours to res- 
cue him from his doom, he passes to it, and 
the public know little about it, except from 
& newspaper paragraph or two from time 
to time of the progress of the dismal story. 
It is in the punishment of death that the 
evil lies, It is inseparable from that pun- 
ishment that this great and terrible injus- 
tice is committed ; and there can never be 
any remedy so long as that punishment re- 
mains. There may be more care—but I 
do not know that there can—and the Home 
Secretary may be appealed to in the mat- 
ter ; but there can be no remedy so long as 
the punishment remains. And with regard 
to the uncertainty of it—the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman said that what was wanted 
was certainty of punishment. How can you 
have any certainty of punishment with the 
punishment of death? It is a remnant of 
the savagery and barbarism of old times, 
which has already perished before the en- 
lightenment and indignation of the people 
as applied to every crime but that of mur- 
der; and whether you hang Townley or 
Wright, or any one else, your punishment 
is at war with the best and noblest senti- 
ments of the noblest portion of your people. 
That warfare which you allow to remain 
year after year, will continue to be a war- 
fare with the best sense of the Home De- 
partment and the best sense of our popula- 
tion. I am astonished—and I say now 
publicly what I said to the Home Secretary 
in private—I am astonished that there is a 
man to be found who has held the office for 
several years to sit down again after his 
address—for I have seen the agony of 
doubt which has seized the Minister who 
has had to decide in these cases—without 
stating that upon a philosophical considera- 
tion of the whole question, he has come 
to the conclusion, with the approval of his 
colleagues of the Cabinet, that capital 
punishments are unnecessary, and without 
stating that he is able to submit to the 
House a measure for its abolition. There 
has been no country in the world in which, 
for any length of time, capital punishment 
has been abolished in which there has 
been an increase of crime. Since that 
punishment has been abolished in this 
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on the whole, diminished, and the public 
have gained immensely; and I believe now, 
as much as [ believe anything that I do 
not know fora fact, or as much as anything 
that is past, that the abolition of capital 
punishment in this country would not be 
accompanied by an increase of murder ; 
but I believe it would tend to make life 
more sacred amongst all the people, and 
would cease to subject in the course of a 
year scores of thousands of your population 
to the most demoralising and frightful 
spectacle which it is possible to hold forth 
to civilized men. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he wish- 
ed to make a few observations on the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. Baronet, 
and upon the case of Townley, which had 
excited so much public attention, the phases 
and circumstances of which he (Sir John 
Pakington) had followed with the utmost 
care and attention. He believed it would 
be very satisfactory to the public that this 
ease had been brought forward in the 
House of Commons and been fairly and 
impartially discussed, and he must add 
that he did not think it could have been 
brought forward in a more satisfactory 
manner than by the introduction of the 
Bill which the right hon. Baronet had 
He 


moved to bring in that evening. 
thought that the right hon. Baronet had 
taken a course the most becoming his 
position, and that he had done no more 
than his duty in bringing forward the pre- 


sent measure. He would go further, and 
say he was of opinion that the right hon. 
Gentleman would have failed in his duty if 
he had not, upon the first opportunity 
afforded him, dealt with what he (Sir John 
Pakington) must call the bad and objec- 
tionable law under which Townley had just 
escaped the consequence of his great crime. 
The right hon. Baronet had only to choose 
one of two alternatives—either to repeal 
the law altogether or amend it. He (Sir 
John Pakington) thought there were obvious 
reasons why it would have been unwise to 
propose a total repeal of the law, and 
therefore he considered that the right hon. 
Gentleman had acted wisely in proposing 
to amend it. Concurring then in the in- 
tentions of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
was hound to say he thought that the right 
hon. Baronet could not have made more 
wise or judicious provisions for the amend- 
ment of that objectionable law than those 
he proposed in his new Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Locke) took an objection to the provision 
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respecting visiting justices, observing that 
they were not better than other justices, 
and were liable to the same infirmities, 
That was very likely ; but if it were right 
to maintain the principle of the enactment 
of the law, some such power as that pro- 
posed must be given to some persons, 
The law itself enacted that the justices in 
conjunction with medical men were to ex- 
ercise the power in question. Surely the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Locke) 
would not say that the justices were to be 
selected, as heretofore, by the agent of the 
prisoner. Some mode of selection must 
be adopted in confiding this power into par- 
ticular hands, and he confessed he could 
not see any better mode than that proposed 
of entrusting this power to the hands of 
the magistrates who were in the habit of 
visiting gaols. And as to the choice of the 
medical men, he was also of opinion that 
the right hon. Gentleman was right in 
leaving it to the visiting justices on their 
own responsibility. It appeared to him to 
be of little importance how the medical 
men were to be appointed, provided they 
were not selected by the agent of the pri- 
soner. He must now allude to the obloquy 
to which the right hon. Gentleman was 
exposed in consequence of the part which 
he had felt it his duty to take in the 
ease of Townley. It was no part of his 
(Sir John Pakington’s) duty to pay com- 
pliments to the right hon. Baronet, but he 
would tell him frankly he very much 
doubted whether he would have been so 
severely attacked if it had not been for the 
distrust created in the public mind by, as 
he (Sir John Pakington) ventured to think, 
the mistaken conduct he pursued in the 
case of Jessie Maclachlan at Glasgow last 
year. He thought that those attacks 
would not have been made upon the right 
hon. Gentleman but for the serious error 
he had committed in the case to which he 
had referred, But, in regard to the case 
of Townley, he considered it would be an 
injustice to the right hon. Gentleman, of 
which he would not consent to be guilty, if 
he did not express in explicit terms his 
opinion that he did not deserve the blame 
that had been cast upon him. The chief 
attack to which the right hon. Baronet had 
been subjected was for having acted as he 
had done in relation to the certificate sent 
in to him from Derby. Technical objec- 
tions had been taken against the certificate 
itself, as well as to the authority of the 
borough magistrates in the county gaol. 
The right hon. Gentleman treated with 
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very proper ridicule the difficulty suggested 
on account of the certificate having been 
signed on a Sunday. The other objection 
was of more weight, and turned on the 
formal question whether the magistrates of 
the borough of Derby have any authority 
in regard to the county gaol. But that, 
he submitted, was not the fair way to look 
at this question. The Act of Parliament 
was clear and definite in its provisions, and 
the certificate was a document in exact 
compliance with the statute. The proper 
way to look at the question was this— 
Would any reasonable or sensible man, in 
the position of the right hon. Baronet, ven- 
ture to send Townley to execution in the 
face of that certificate? If the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken that course, he would 
indeed have incurred a grave and serious 
responsibility, from which any other man in 
his place would have shrunk. The only 
course open to the right hon. Baronet, 
under the circumstances, was to obey the 
Act of Parliament, and that was the course 
which the right hon. Baronet had taken. Nor 
did he think that any blame could be cast 
upon the attorney for the defence for having 
availed himself of every means within his 
power to extricate his client from the fate 
that seemed to await him. Every person 
of common sense, however, must feel that 
Townley had been saved from execution by 
what he could not call anything better than 
a juggle ora trick. As to the man’s in- 
sanity he believed there were not fifty men 
in England who did not think that when 
Townley committed the crime, and at that 
present moment, that he was as sane as 
any man could be whose state of mind was 
such as to permit him to commit so atrocious 
a crime. Up then to the period of the 
report of the four medical men who went 
to visit Townley at Bethlehem Hospital, it 
appeared to him (Sir John Pakington) that 
the right hon. Baronet had been most un- 
fairly blamed, and that, under the very 
difficult and painful cireumstances, he took 
the only course that was open to him. In 
what | am about to add, he was glad to have 
the sanction of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Locke); but he 
feared he should not express an opinion 
which was shared by the publie generally. 
He felt bound to say that he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman had committed a 
mistake in the ultimate reprieve which he 
granted to Townley. He confessed he 
could not see upon what principle Townley 
had been saved at last from execution. 


They had heard from the hon. Member for 
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Birmingham (Mr. Bright) a great deal of 
argument in opposition to the punishment 
of death. But that was not the question 
before them. Such was the law, and so 
long as it existed the Government were 
bound to see it earried out. The case of 
Townley was a case in which one of the 
most atrocious crimes on record, without 
one palliating circumstance, had been com- 
mitted. Now, if ever a man were to be 
executed, Townley should have been the 
man; he was not, and he is not, insane; 
but his life had been saved by a mere juggle 
or atrick. And let him remind the House 
that when writing to the Derbyshire magis- 
trates the right hon. Gentleman distinctly 
told them to recollect that Townley’s sen- 
tence was only respited ; it had not been 
commuted. As soon, however, as the right 
hon. Baronet was at liberty to order the 
execution of Townley, then the respite 
ceased, and the sentence of death was com- 
muted to one of penal servitude for life. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted a prece- 
dent for the course he had taken by refer- 
ring to a case that had occurred two years 
before of a somewhat similar character ; 
but he (Sir John Pakington) did not think 
that that was a fair way of treating so serious 
a question as the one under observation. 
The case of Townley ought to be decided 
on its own merits, in connection with all 
its circumstances. The shortness of time 
which had elapsed in the course of the 
proceedings ought to be borne in mind. 
Had there not been a special winter assize 
Townley would not have been tried until 
March. The, right hon. Gentleman no 
doubt deserved credit for having lost no 
time in making those inquiries, and in send- 
ing a most competent tribunal to inquire 
into the sanity of Townley’s mind at Beth- 
lehem. They reported in favour of the 
sanity of the prisoner, and the Act really 
stated that when the sanity was established 
the punishment was to revive. He was 
struck by a quotation from Blackstone, 
made by the right hon. Baronet, as to the 
definition of insanity, and its effect as re- 
garded the operation of the law. It was 
therein laid down that where insanity was 
| proved execution must be stayed. Noone 
| can doubt the propriety of the rule; and 
| it must necessarily be left a matter of dis- 
| eretion, under the cireumstances, how far 
| the punishment is to be revived. Seeing, 
| however, that in this case the sanity of 
the prisoner was placed beyond a doubt, 
considering the shortness of time which 
had elapsed, and the atrocity of the crime, 
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he could not but think that justice should 
have been allowed to take its course. 
Whilst differing from the right hon. Baro- 
net as to the propriety of commuting the 
punishment to which Townley was con- 
demned, he felt bound to say that in the 
case of Wright the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman was characterized by a 
firmness and determination, under the most 
difficult and painful cireumstances, which 
reflected upon him the highest credit. He 
could take no exception to the course pur- 
sued by the right hon. Gentleman in that 
case. The right hon. Baronet had a most 
painful duty to discharge, and was exposed 
to a degree of pressure which required the 
utmost firmness to withstand. The con- 
duct and demeanour of the right hon. Baro- 
net all through those proceedings were most 
creditable to him. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, c. 54, 
for making further provision for the confinement 
and maintenance of Insane Prisoners, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Grorez Grey, Mr. Bruce, 
and Mr. Arrornry GENERAL. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 4. ] 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said he rose 
to move ‘the appointment of a Select 
Committee to consider the best method of 
dealing with the various schemes for the 
formation of railways within the limits of 
the metropolis, which were likely to be laid 
before Parliament during the present Ses- 
sion.’ He would shortly state to the House 
the general grounds upon which it had 
appeared to the Government desirable to 
take this course. It would be remembered 
that, during last Session, a Committee of 
the other House of Parliament was ap- 
pointed to consider the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Bills that were introduced during that 
Session, and they made that inquiry a preli- 
minary step before any Bill was introduced 
in the other House, and in point of fact 
they recommended that some of the schemes 
then proposed should be stopped. It had 
appeared to Her Majesty’s Government that 
if an exceptional course of that kind were 
desirable in reference to this class of Rail- 
way Bills, that at any rate it should be con- 
eurred in by both Houses of Parliament, 
and that a Committee of one House, or a 
Committee of the other, separately, was 
not so desirable, as a preliminary inquiry 
Sir John Pakington 
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would be by a Committee of both Houses, 
which would give the weight of the whole 
of the Legislature to the recommendation. 
With regard to the Metropolitan Railway 
Bills of last Session, the House of Lords’ 
Committee of last Session recommended 
that there should be a Committee appointed 
tor the purpose of subjecting the Metropo- 
litan Railway schemes of that Session to a 
careful inquiry previous to their second 
reading, and in all probability the other 
House of Parliament would again adopt 
that course, whatever might be the course 
which the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons might this Session agree to. Whe- 
ther that course of proceeding had been 
suggested or not by the other House, Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought it desi- 
rable that, considering the vast importance 
of the Railway Bills affecting the Metropo- 
lis that were proposed to be introduced this 
Session—the magnitude of the interests 
with which they proposed to interfere—the 
great powers asked by them for taking 
lands and houses—the great interference 
that would thereby take place with all the 
public theroughfares of the Metropolis 
during the time the works were under con- 
struction, and also the great interference 
with the drainage of the Metropolis that 
was threatened, it had appeared to the 
Government that it was most desirable that, 
independent of what might take place in 
the other House, there must be a Commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose of considering 
these Railway schemes as a whole, and for 
the purpose of endeavouring to give to 
Parliament that advice it might, on the 
whole, appear to them desirable to be fol- 
lowed, in order that, if Metropolitan Rail- 
way accommodation be a necessity of the 
day, at all events that accommodation 
should be adopted which, after a careful 
consideration, would give a minimum 
amount of interference with local interest 
with a maximum amount of public advan- 
tage. Ifthe other House of Parliament 
considered last Session, when the num- 
ber of Metropolitan Railway Bills before 
Parliament were much fewer in number 
than at present, and so much less impor- 
tant in character, that a somewhat novel 
and exceptional course should be taken 
with reference to them, he thought that 
House would agree with him, that in the 
circumstances in which they were now 
placed, that a preliminary inquiry by a Com- 
mittee of both Houses was most desirable, 
and that certain general principles might 
be adopted or recommended which would 
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be a guide to the various Railway Commit- 
tees, which would ultimately have to decide 
on the various schemes that would be laid 
before them. Such general principles, 
to have any weight with the Railway 
Committees, should, he thought, have the 
coneurrence and sanction of a Committee 
of both Houses of the Legislature, be- 
cause it was most undesirable that the 
promoters of Bills should, after incur- 
ring large expenditure and succeeding in 
passing their measures through the Com- 
mittees of one House, have them rejected 
in the other, because in all probability some 
rule had been laid down in the other House 
which would have the effect of rejecting the 
Bills for want of non-compliance with it, 
and the time and money be thereby wasted. 
He had suggested as a remedy what might 
at first sight appear to be a somewhat novel 
course, that of a joint Committee of both 
Houses ; and he proposed, in the event of 
that House assenting to the Committee, 
that a Message should be sent to the other 
House of Parliament requesting them to 
appoint an equal number of Members of 
the House of Lords to join with the Com- 
mittee of that House, so that the Members 
of both Houses would form a united Com- 
mittee, and would, if possible, be able to 
concur in a joint Report. The course pro- 
posed, though apparently novel, was not 
without a precedent, there being instances, 
though certainly not within recent years, 
of united Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament similar to that which he now 
proposed. The subject of metropolitan 
railway accommodation was one of vast 
importance, and he considered the Report 
of a joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament would have more weight and 
influence than the Reports of separate 
Committees, and that the Bills about to be 
introduced concerned both Houses of Par- 
liament, the recommendations which were 
to guide the Private Committees should 
have the authority of both Houses. He 
had not had an opportunity of communicat- 
ing personally on the subject with more 
than two or three Peers conversant with the 
private business of Parliament, but so far 
as he could judge, the Members of the other 
House were likely to take a favourable view 
of the proposal. He, however, by this 
Resolution, moved a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, so that if the other 
House declined a joint Committee, still 
their proceedings, so far as they went, would 
be complete, and they could make the pre- 
liminary inquiry that he had suggested. 
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On examining the Bills that were to be laid 
before Parliament during the present Ses- 
sion, he could assure the House that the 
attempt to group them, to put side by side 
such as could best be considered together, 
was perplexing in the extreme. Yet the 
proper grouping of the Bills was a matter 
of the greatest importance, and it could not 
be done without the most careful examina- 
tion. It was not for him to offer any opi- 
nion upon the merits of the projected 
schemes. He would not prejudge any 
question, but when it could be stated that 
the estimated expense of the schemes to be 
considered in the present Session was some- 
thing like £34,000,000 or £35,000,000 
within the limited area of the metropolis 
alone, and when he was told, as he had 
been, by a deputation introduced by the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Tite), that one- 
fourth of the whole area of the city proper 
was scheduled for railway purposes, he 
thought the House would feel that the 
Government had done no more than their 
duty in perhaps going beyond the usual 
practice in private business, and themselves 
taking the responsibility of recommending 
a preliminary inquiry by a joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament. He would 


not detain the House by pointing out the 
many useful functions the Committee would 
perform, because it must be obvious to 
every one that such an inquiry must be 


most valuable. It might be in their power 
to indicate certain general principles for 
adoption—he did not mean a final and per- 
manent system, to suit the growing wants 
of the population for any definite time, be- 
cause he knew they could only see but a 
short distance before them—but they could 
see some distance in advance, and he said 
that when parties came to Parliament for 
compulsory powers to take lands and houses 
and to interfere with the commercial interests 
and the property of such a community, that 
Parliament ought to exercise the utmost 
caution and take such a course as should 
appear to them most calculated to secure 
the public advantage and private interests. 
He should be sorry to see any crude system 
of metropolitan railway accommodation 
adopted, and therefore he hoped the House 
would agree to his Motion, and it was to 
prevent those Bills from being handed over 
to separate and independent Committees, 
who probably would decide on different 
principles, and probably give them railway 
communication of a most anomalous cha- 
racter—one, perhaps, conflicting with an- 
other—that he had been induced to bring 
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it forward on the part of the Government. 
He wished to see adopted, if possible, some- 
thing like intercommunication within the 
limits of the metropolis, suited to the pre- 
sent times, without pretending that they 
could lay down anything final and perma- 
nent. It might be that most of the schemes, 
if not all of them, ought to be carried out, 
but at any rate let them first have the ad- 
vice of the joint Committee for the guidance 
of those of the Committees who would after- 
wards he called upon to decide on the rela- 
tive proposals that would come before them, 
and which would enable them to proceed 
with their duties with much greater confi- 
dence and with a better chance of their 
taking a more safe and judicious step. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best method of dealing with the Railway 
Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the 
limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced 
in the present Session, and to report their opinion 
whether any, and if any, what schemes should not 
be proceeded with during the present Session.” — 
(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he confessed 
that he had read the terms of the Motion 
with some disappointment and apprehen- 
sion, because the proposed order of refer- 
ence, as he understood its wording, would 
relegate to the Committee part only of a 
very large and comprehensive question, 
which at the present time imperiously de- 
manded a settlement at the hands of Par- 
liament. The effect of the limitation put 
upon the reference would be that the Com- 
mittee would be at liberty to bestow its 
attention only on those particular schemes 
for which Bills had been sent before Par- 
liament, and that its duty would be simply 
to determine which of those Bills should be 
allowed to be proceeded with, and which 
should be thrown aside, and he had heard 
nothing in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech which tended to allay that appre- 
hension. The present was perhaps the 
most important subject connected with the 
metropolis which could be submitted to the 
Legislature, and whatever interest other 
parts of the metropolis might have in the 
question was nothing compared to the vital 
interest that the City Proper, which he had 
the honour to represent, had in it, no less 
than one quarter of its entire area being, 
as the right hon. Member said, scheduled 
in the Bills now claiming their attention. 
Scheme upon scheme was submitted to 
Parliament for literally destroying the City. 
The object sought was to get into the City 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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to transact one’s business there ; but when 
the City itself was mutilated or destroyed 
by railways, what business would remain 
to be done there? That reminded him 
of the saying of Juvenal, Propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. The matter to 
be considered was not one of mere engi- 
neering, it involved many questions of 
social economy, and the well-being of a 
very large population, whose interests 
would be sacrificed if these railway com- 
panies were permitted to cut and carve, 
hack and hew the metropolis at their plea- 
sure. Hon. Members might not be aware 
of the extent of railway accommodation 
already existing, and being provided for 
those who wished for quick and easy access 
to the City. The great centre of attrac- 
tion was the spot surrounded by the Bank, 
the Royal Exchange, and the Mansion 
House. When the railway schemes now 
in course of actual execution were com- 
pleted, when the stations in Cannon Street, 
in Liverpool Street, and in Moorgate 
Street were finished, there would be three 
termini from which persons could walk to 
the Bank in five minutes. Besides these, 
there were the Fenchurch Street, the 
Shoreditch, and the London Bridge sta- 
tions, from which people could walk to the 
Bank in ten minutes. Then, again, there 
were three more new -stations at Farring- 
don Street, Blackfriars, and Smithfield, in 
course of construction by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover, and other Railway 
Companies, so that there would be nine 
stations in all from which persons could 
get to or from their places of business in 
the City. In addition to that they would 
have the new street to be opened from 
Blackfriars to the Mansion House, which 
would go far to obviate the delay and in- 
convenience arising from any overcrowding 
of the traffic. He believed that that delay 
and inconvenience was greatly exaggerated, 
and was more of a sentimental grievance 
than anything else. He was himself one 
of the 700,000 persons who went into the 
City every morning and left it in the even- 
ing, and during the last five months he 
had not been inconvenienced by a delay of 
more than five minutes at a time. So 
As to the 
transit of goods, unless they were to have 
a railway to every man’s door the multipli- 
cation of railways would not effectually re- 
lieve the streets. He contended, then, that 
the City had now in prospect, from schemes 
which had already been sanctioned by 
Parliament, and for which money was being 
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laid out, all the railway accommodation 
that could possibly be required, and that, 
therefore, the further reduplication of lines 
and junctions and stations was not only 
useless, but positively mischievous. The 
terms of the present Motion were objec- 
tionable, because they implied that rail- 
ways were the sole remedy for existing in- 
conveniences. No allusion was made to 
the opening of new thoroughfares. He 
held in his hand a memorial from the In- 
stitute of British Architects, who, perhaps, 
desired an opportunity of displaying their 
talents in this matter, and certainly there 
was nothing like leather. But that memo- 
rial, in condemning these crude railway 
projects, as based on no uniform or re- 
cognized priticiple, as having no reference 
to the public welfare, but as being merely 
designed ‘‘to serve the interests of the 
promoters,” only stated what was strictly 
true. He had had occasional opportunities 
of looking behind the scenes and seeing 
the manner in which these projects were 
got up, and he could not think that the 
parties concerned had much claim to the 
consideration of that House. It might be 
said that they had deposited large sums of 
money, but he maintained that the inten- 
tions of Parliament had been evaded. So 
far as any damage might be occasioned to 
those parties by delay, they had not much 
claim for any consideration at the hands of 
that House, for the deposits were not paid 
as required, as Parliament intended they 
should be, out of capital raised legitimately 
to carry out the undertakings, but with 
money borrowed for the express purpose of 
depositing. The House, therefore, should 
lay aside all idea as to hardship ensuing 
from delaying this question. Not only 
were the interests of the trade and com- 
merce of the City here involved, but the 
well-being of the poorer inhabitants was 
seriously affected. Anybody who went to 
see the demolitions going on in Cannon 
Street for the South Eastern Station 
would find acre upon acre being cleared, 
and warehouses, shops, and dwellings of 
all kinds undergoing destruction. 
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she could not get another lodging, and her 
answer was the railways had destroyed all 
the houses where lodgings could be had. 
An amount of personal inconvenience, loss, 
and misery had been inflicted by railways 
in this way of which the House could have 
no conception. The very incommensurate 
compensation that had been awarded by 
the railways where house property was 
taken showed the intolerable hardship which 
had been inflicted. The City Press men- 
tioned a number of these which deserved 
attention. He had observed the case of 
a publican who had taken the remaining 
term of a lease and put the premises in 
good repair. Being an industrious man, he 
had improved his income ; and, after mak- 
ing proper arrangements with his brewer, 
he suddenly got notice that his house 
was required for the construction of one of 
these railways. He went before the Court 
and claimed compensation, but he was 
dealt with only on the principle of being a 
yearly tenant, although the custom of the 
trade was that a man having a public-house, 
so long as he behaved and paid his rent, 
his tenure was equal to a holding of his 
premises for life. This was only one of 
scores of cases occurring in the City, in 
which intolerable hardships had been in- 
flicted. Some provision, he held, should 
be made in carrying out such schemes on 
behalf of the poorer classes who were 
turned out of their houses. Wherever 
railways dispossessed any considerable 
number of persons they should be bound to 
provide other suitable accommodation for 
them in the neighbourhood. He should, 
therefore, have been glad if the order of 
reference in this case had been to consider 
the whole question of metropolitan inter- 
communication in connection with these 
railways. 

Lorpv STANLEY :—Sir, I do not rise 
to express any opinion upon the subject 
of metropolitan communication, for that is 
the very question the Committee is to deal 
with, and it would, therefore, be very im- 
proper for a member of that Committee 
to prejudge it. What I wish to say is, 





were the poor persons who were thus that I do not object in this particular 
turned out of house and home to go to? | case to the plan of a joint Committee of 
Only a few days ago he saw in a paper the the two Houses; but I hope it will be 
report of a ease at a Police Court, in which | distinctly understood, that if we adopt it 
the owner of a house applied to a magis-|on this occasion we do so as an ex- 
trate to turn out a woman who had been a! perimental arrangement, and not neces- 
lodger in his house. She had five child-| sarily to be regarded as a precedent. I 
ren, and no place to go to with them. She| say that for this reason. The plan of a 
could not get a lodging. Her husband joint Committee is practically an absolute 
worked in the City. She was asked why | novelty. I say practically, for I know 
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there are precedents in existence, but the 
latest of these dates from 1690, and even 
before that time joint Committees were 
not frequent. There are half-a-dozen cases 
quoted in Hatsell, but these joint Com- 
mittees were altogether different from that 
which it is propesed to constitute now. 
In those Committees this House sent a 
number of Members double that sent by 
the Peers, and it naturally followed that 
no divisions were taken and no discussions 
took place leading to any Report. The 
business of these joint Committees in 
former days was simply to investigate evi- 
dence, so that identical evidence should be 
laid before the two Houses. Therefore, 
what we are doing now is absolutely a 
novelty. I do not say that in this peculiar 
and exceptional case of the metropolitan 
railways it will not be right, but I must 
remind the House that last year a Com- 
mittee sat on the subject of Private Bill 
legislation, and after a good deal of inquiry 
recommended a different mode of proceed- 
ing. It was recommended, to save the ex- 
pense of double inquiries, to reduce the 
number of Members serving on each Com- 
mittee from five to three ; that before that 
tribunal Bills should be examined into, and 
that by an understanding between the two 
Houses, if a Bill passed through Com- 
mittee of this House it should not, as a 
matter of course, be submitted to a Com- 
mittee in the other House of Parliament. 
A power of rehearing the case was given 
if it pleased the other House specially to 
appoint one, but the intention was that one 
hearing should suffice as a general rule. 
It was proposed that the House of Lords 
should accept the decision of the House of 
Commons, and we should do the same with 
theirs. I believe, if the private railway 
business be retained in Parliament at all, 
that is the only way in which practically 
to deal with it, and I am sure it is a much 
better plan than joint Committees. Certain 
difficulties will attend these joint Com- 
mittees—for instance, in the choice of a 
Chairman—and there may also be the risk 
of a difference between the two Houses if 
it should happen that a great majority, or 
perhaps an unanimity, of the Members of 
one House went one way, and those of 
the other House went another way. No 
doubt the case of the London railways is 
peculiar. It may fairly be pleaded as an 
exception ; and if you intend only to deal 
with them I do not object. I think, how- 
ever, it would have been better, under the 
circumstances, if for once the general prin- 
Lord Stanley 
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ciple of leaving the initiative to private 
enterprise had been departed from. No 
doubt the late Sir Robert Peel was right 
in declining, on behalf of the Executive, to 
undertake the initiative in railway matters; 
but the case of London is peculiar, and I 
think it would have been better if some 
body, such as a Royal Commission, whose 
opinion would have been listened to with 
respect, had, after carefully examining the 
whole question, laid down a plan without 
reference to these competing schemes of 
railway companies. The Government might 
then have brought forward that plan as 
their own, to be afterwards carried into 
effect by any company that would under.’ 
take it. In that way we should have had 
a much more complete and homogeneous 
scheme than we are likely to have now. But 
the opportunity for such a scheme seems 
now likely to have gone by. [‘* No, no!”’} 
Well, if it is still to be thought of, although 
I apprehend such is not the view of the 
House, I can only say so much the better. 
But what I rose to say was simply to pro- 
test against this plan of a joint Committee, 
except for the special case of the metropo- 
litan railways. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he thought that 
the course which his right hon. Friend 
proposed to adopt was one warranted by 
the special circumstances of the case. He 
did not pretend to say that the Committee 
would interpret their duty in the restricted 
sense suggested by the hon. Member 
for London (Mr. Crawford). He appre- 
hended the functions of the Committee 
would be to consider some principle or 
general rule upon which railways in the 
metropolis could be constructed, and if 
none of the schemes proposed were in ac- 
cordance with that rule, the result would be 
that the Committee would recommend the 
rejection of these schemes, and the ques- 
tion would remain open. Although he 
was quite willing that the scheme should 
be considered by a preliminary Committee 
before being sent for separate examination 
by Committees upstairs, he was not quite 
sure of the soundness of the plan which 
had been proposed. He agreed very much 
with the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) in 
doubting the practical utility of a joint 
Committee. It might be desirable that 
Parliament should express an authoritative 
opinion as to the various schemes for me- 
tropolitan railways, and it might also be 
desirable that the opinion of the House 
should be expressed concurrently with that 
of the other House, but there were difficul- 
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ties in the way of such concurrence. The 
other House had instituted an extensive in- 
quiry, and had arrived at certain important 
conclusions. Those conclusions had been 
communicated to the House in the shape 
of a Report, together with the evidence 
upon which it was founded, and he be- 
lieved there would be a difficulty when a 
Committee of the House came to confer 
with the Committee of the other House, 
they would be invited to examine the ques- 
tion upon the basis of the conclusions 
arrived at by the other House. He was 
not prepared to assent to those conclu- 
sions. Having carefully examined the evi- 
dence upon which those conclusions were 
founded, he could not agree that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to warrantthem. The 
two leading suggestions of the Lords’ 
Committee were two lines of railways en- 
circling the metropolis, one for the heavy 
traffic, and the other for the passenger 
traffic. That plan, which was of a very 
gigantic nature, was calculated, from its 
symmetry, to recommend itself to some 
minds, but he could not but think that it 
far exceeded the exigencies of the case. 
In the first place, the termini of the 
great lines were already in communication 
with each other. Certain works of great 
magnitude were in progress, some just 
completed, and the practical test of ex- 
perience could soon be applied, which 
would afford the best guide for Parliamen- 
tary action. He thought the adoption 
of a general comprehensive scheme was 
altogether premature. It would be better 
to wait until the great works now in 
progress round London were completed, 
and then ascertain how far they would 
meet the object in view, and what, if any, 
additions would be required. That was 
not merely his opinion, but it was also the 
opinion of the most experienced engineers 
who gave evidence before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Fowler and Hawkshaw, 
who had themselves submitted extensive 
schemes of metropolitan railway communi- 
cation. Those gentlemen said that so im- 
perfect was the advance of railway science, 
that a scheme made five or ten years since 
had become obsolete, and they warned Par- 
liament not to commit itself to extensive 
schemes, but to go by steps. The House 
would do well also to notice the statements 
in the Report of the Board of Trade re- 
cently issued, and the opinions expressed 
by the Directors of the London and North- 
Western Railway, that the suggestions of 
the Lords’ Committee might be accom- 
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plished by means of the lines already con- 
structed and authorized. Surely, after 
such advice, Parliament would not sanction 
a wild and extravagant scheme, the carry- 
ing out of which would destroy house pro- 
perty of enormous value, and interfere with 
the great work of sewage, which was infi- 
nitely more important than any system of 
railway communication which, up to the 
present time, had been suggested. The 
Report of the London and North-Western 
Directors was not yet before Parliament, 
and until it was they would be anticipating 
their duty in sanctioning extensive schemes 
such as were proposed by the Committee 
of the other House. What had been pro- 
posed as a desideratum was some scheme 
to relieve the streets of the metropolis from 
the overwhelming and daily increasing 
trafic thrown upon them. The question 
was, how far railways were calculated to 
effect that object? They had the expe- 
rience afforded by the Metropolitan Rail- 
way to assist them, and they had been told 
by the manager of that line that its traffic 
was almost entirely what was called ‘ om- 
nibus traffic”—passengers, and not heavy 
goods, being conveyed. The Deputy 
Chairman of that company had told the 
Committee that the traffic upon the line 
was, as far as could be ascertained, new 
traffic, and that he had ascertained from 
the omnibus proprietors that their business 
had not been at all diminished by the rail- 
way. The real remedy for meeting the 
increasing traffic was to provide new 
streets, and as far as possible widening the 
existing thoroughfares. He would there- 
fore like the noble Lord (Lord Stanley) to 
abstain from entering further into the sub- 
ject, as he understood he was to be pro- 
posed as a member of the Committee. 
Lorpj JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board’of Trade need 
apologize for interfering upon the subject. 
The regret should be that the interference 
of the Government had not taken place 
three or four years since. Ile fully agreed 
with his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) that 
now the question was taken up, the most 
ne way of dealing with it was by a 
yal Commission to inquire not only into 
the best mode of supplying the metropolis 
with railway communication, but generally 
into all the communications, whether by 
railways, streets, or by the river. He re- 
gretted that that course had not been taken 
by the Government, and even if all the 
marvellous schemes now proposed were 
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tponed for a year or two he did mot 
think the metropolis would be very much 
aggrieved. It was ridiculous to talk of the 
convenience of Yorkshire and Ireland being 
concerned in attempts to riddle London 
with railways in the course of the next 
. If, however, the Government 
thought their mew-fangled scheme of a 
joint Committee would meet the require- 
ments of the case, he would not take upon 
himself the responsibility of opposing it, 
although he doubted whether anything 
practical would arise from it. The subject 
of metropolitan railways must be treated 
in a comprehensive spirit, but he feared, 
from the language of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, that the inquiries of the Committee 
would be restricted in a manner that would 
be unsatisfactory to the public, and not at 
all calculated to probe the question to the 
bottom. These railways must be divided 
inte two classes—those intended for me- 
tropolitan communication, and those in- 
tended for the benefit of these who wished 
to pass through Londen without the trouble 
of transhipment. As to the first, if the 
Committee were only to have regard to 
railways themselves, the result would be 
unsatisfactory and shadowy. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Crawford), that, to assist the traffic ef the 
metropolis, relief must be afforded by new 
streets, by the Thames Embankment, and 
by the River. Cheap river traffic would 
be more advantageous than any eystem of 
underground railway. But when it was 
proposed, as it now was, te riddle London 
with railways, for the alleged benefit of 
those who travelled through London, it 
really became a question of London against 
the rest of the community, and the metro- 
polis might be regarded as a besieged eity 
and the rest of the country as an army of 
besiegers. He was strack with the fact that 
no gentleman connected with the City or 
the metropolis, and whe might therefore 
be assumed te be conversant with its wishes 
and wants, was to be placed upon the Com- 
mittee. The five Members who were to 
serve were gentlemen of great ability and 
experience ; but he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman, after hearing the evident 
opinion of both sides of the House, would 
give a wider scope tothe inquiry, and would 
place upon the Committee some gentlemen 
whose presence there would induce conf 
dence in its decisions on the part of the 
me ropolis. 
Sin JOUN SHELLEY said, that any 
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person coming into the House during the 
course of the debate would have been 
mae to find oe no t Ameonene had 

n proposed. e no ord opjosite 
(Lord Stanley), and the hon. Be aa 
the Chairman of Committees (Mr. Massey), 
had both attacked the scheme proposed 
by the Government, and, in fact, mo hon, 
Member who had addressed the House, 
had concurred in the anticipations of the 
President of the Board of Trade, that any 
geod could result from the appointment 
of a joint Committee. He thought that 
a very small increase of the 
railway accommodation was all that was 
required is the ym sa If time 
were given for the development of the 
existing limes and of those in course 
of construction, and if the railway com- 
panies in general came to an understand- 
ing, little addition need be made to the 
accommodation now enjoyed by the publie, 
What was to become of the wretched 
individuals who had gone to vast expendi- 
ture in promoting new schemes and in 
making the necessary deposits when money 
was at 8 or 10 per cent interest? Were 
they to have their money locked up until 
the Committee had decided as to the 
schemes which were not to be sanctioned? 
Surely the proper course to adopt weuld be 
te appoint a Royal Commission, by whom 
the whole question could be thoroughly 
considered, excluding from the constitution 
of that Commission the civil engineer ele- 
ment. Having regard to the fact that 
the Lords’ Committee had already arrived 
at a foregone conclusion, he thought there 
was little chance of the proposed hybrid 
Committee coming to a satisfactory de- 
cision. The proper course, he considered, 
was to move that the debate be adjourned, 
in order that the Government might have 
a further opportunity of considering the 
subject, and he would therefore move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he rose to 
second the Amendment, believing that a 
short delay would prove disadvantageous 
neither to the public nor to the railway 
companies. The President of the Board 
of Trade deserved credit for endeavouring 
to grapple with the subject, but he did 
not meet the difficulty in the night way. 
The Committee of the House of Lords had 
already prevounced an opinion. But the 
five Gentlemen who were to be appointed 
by that House would not have time to 
devote to so important a subject, and as 
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their money and were anxious for a de- 
cision, it was to be feared that a con- 
sideration of this fact would make the 
Committee give a hastier judgment than 
would be desirable on the question referred 
to them. On the other hand, a Royal 
Commission, with no civil engineers as 
Members, but able to hear these gentlemen 
as witnesses, would be able to make a 
more deliberate inquiry, and if a delay of 
a year or a year and a half took place no 
one would suffer. On the contrary, it 
would be more likely that full justice 
would then be done both to the railway 
interest and to the public. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he fully con- 
curred in the opinion generally expressed 
as to the excessive rashness of all the 
railway plans proposed with regard to the 
metropolis ; indeed, it was a question whe- 
ther railway extension generally through- 
out the country should not undergo con- 
sideration. As Chairman of the Hartlepool 
Railway Committee, which sat last year, 
such irregularities came to his notice that 
he should be sorry if some steps were not 
taken to prevent any such irregularities 
for the future before Parliament sanctioned 
any great extension of the railway system. 
Some step ought to be taken to make the 
deposit system what it waa intended to be 
—a test of the bona fides of the scheme. 
At present, many schemes were got up 
merely for the purpose of occupying ground 
and being bought off. With regard to the 
question, whether the inquiry now proposed 
should be by a Committee or a Royal Com- 
mission, he did not wish to give any positive 
opivion ; but he hoped that, pending the 
general inquiry, no step should be taken to 
pass particular schemes. 

Siz MORTON PETO said, he thought 
that the speeches of the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley) 
and the hon. Gentleman the Chairman of 
Committees (Mr. Massey) indicated that 
Parliament was approaching this import- 
ant subject in a Conservative spirit ; and he 
was further of opinion that if instead of 
moving the adjournment of the debate, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for West- 
minster (Sir John Shelley) had asked for 
the addition to the Committee of the 
hon. Member for London (Mr. Crawford), 
and the hon. Member for Coventry (Sir 
Joseph Paxton) he would be doing bet- 
ter. The House ought to bear in mind 
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that many of these schemes were dupli- 
cate schemes, and that the whole subject 
was not so extensive a one as on the first 
blush it appeared to be. He did not think, 
therefore, that there would be that great 
difficulty in arriving at a conclusion which 
some hon. Members seemed to apprehend. 
On the contrary, he thought the proposed 
Committee would be able to dissect the 
subject very soon, and te arrive at a result 
that would be satisfactory to the House. 
He believed they could not do better than 
adopt the proposal of the Government, 
which appeared to him to be the only plan 
likely to bring about a union between the 
two Houses of Parliament. At the same 
time, he quite agreed with the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn, that this 
joint Committee ought not to be adopted 
as @ precedent, but that for general pur- 
poses they ought to keep in the path which 
they had trodden for so many years. He 
also hoped that the Committee would not 
be confined within the limits sketched out 
for them that night by the right hon. 
President of the Board of ‘Trade, but that 
they would be able to take into their con- 
sideration street communication, and every 
other auxiliary question bearing on the 
a question at issue. Railways bad pro- 

uced a great revolution in the metropolis ; 
the greater number of those who now car- 
ried on business in London lived out of 
town ; but as yet only the middle classes 
had benefited by the change. Railway com- 
panies had done great mischief to them- 
selves and great injustice to the people by 
not having put on cheap morning and even- 
ing trains for the poor man. Had they 
done justice to the people in that respect 
their own dividends would have been great- 
ly augmented. What the Committee would 
have to do would be to take up the whole 
subject in the broadest possible sense. He 
therefore supported the proposal of the 
Government, and had the greatest confi- 
dence in the Gentlemen whom they intend- 
ed to nominate on the Committee; but, at 
the same time, he hoped they would add to 
the names by putting on the Members he 
had indicated. 

Mr. SELWYN aaid, it did not appear 
to him that there was any necessary an- 
tagonism between the proposal for a Com- 
mittee and the other proposition, which 
seemed to meet with so much favour in 
the House—namely, a Royal Commission, 
which could be appointed subsequently, 
and which might perhaps form one of the 
recommendations of the Committee. The 
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proposal of the Government involved, in 
his opinion, the suspension of the nume- 
rous schemes now before Parliament, 
and to that he had no objection ; but he 
should like to know what were the limits 
which were to form the boundary of the 
schemes to be considered by the Committee. 
Last year the Committee of the House of 
Lords referred in their Report to ‘the 
limits of the Metropolitan Railways,” 
but those limits were not accurately defined. 
There was another limit—namely, that of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act ; 
there was then the limit of the Metropoli- 
tan Police ; and lastly there was the limit 
of the taxation—especially the Coal Tax— 
for the benefit of the metropolis. He was 
not surprised at the panic which had been 
described by the hon. Member for the 
City, as existing on the subject of tliese 
schemes ; but those who lived or had pro- 
perty in the suburbs had a deep interest 
in the subject also. He was the owner of 
two small properties in the suburbs, and 
for the last ten years he had not had one 
year of peace. This year he was threat- 
ened by five railways. The inhabitants 
of the suburbs were subject to a state of 
chronic invasion. He thought that the 
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Government ought not to limit the in- 
quiry of the Committee within a narrow 
boundary. Several of the new schemes 
were merely junctions, or were intended to 


be accessories to existing lines. The prin- 
ciples ought to be arranged before the acces- 
sories were discussed, and the lines which 
it was proposed to join ought to be finally 
settled before the things to be joined 
to them were considered. The Motion 
gave rise to a wider question—namely, 
the mode in which schemes of this kind 
ought to be dealt with. It might be 
presumptuous in him to offer an opinion in 
the presence of Members of larger expe- 
rience in the House; but he had had a 
five-fold experience—as petitioner, as op- 
ponent, as witness, as counsel, and as 
Member of Parliament—and, viewed from 
each and every of those five points, he did 
not hesitate to say it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a tribunal more uncer- 
tain, more expensive, or more unsatisfactory 
than a Select Committee on a Railway 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson) said there would be the greatest 
difficulty in putting all these schemes into 
groups. But there would be the same dif- 
ficulty when this proposed combined Com- 
mittee had made its Report, and the same 
difficulty in avoiding decisions upon adverse 
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principles in different Committee rooms. 
He would suggest that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should define with more accuracy 
what he meant by the limits of the me- 
tropolis, or, at least, give an assurance that 
dependent schemes should not be allowed 
to proceed while the main metropolitan 
schemes were under discussion ; and that 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Govern- 
ment should direct their attention to some 
plan by which all such schemes should be 
referred to a more satisfactory tribunal, 
which by a provisional order, subject to 
the final decision of Parliament, should re- 
lieve landowners from the perpetual vexation 
of having to oppose the same schemes they 
had already successfully opposed, though 
without any other satisfaction than paying 
their own costs. The plan of provisional 
orders, afterwards sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, had already been adopted in several 
instances, and had proved successful. With 
respect to those metropolitan schemes there 
could be no harm to anybody in a little 
delay. The hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Morton Peto) had spoken of the hardship 
to the persons who had made the deposits 
for these schemes ; but there was no real 
hardship, for in most of the cases the de- 
posits were made in stock, which was bor- 
rowed for the time being, the person to 
whom it belonged receiving the dividends, 
and a small percentage beside for the use 
of it; and the result of this practice of 
borrowing stock was to render altogether 
illusory the system of deposits which had 
been devised by Parliament as a protection 
to the landowners. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he could say with 
perfect safety that the constituent body 
which he represented would be greatly re- 
lieved on finding that the Government had 
taken up this question. He did not fear 
this exceptional remedy, seeing that the 
circumstances were exceptional, nor would 
he object to a Royal Connie or a 
Committee, provided that either would be 
of sufficient scope to deal with the subject. 
If they gave a Committee power enough, 
they ought to strike out the scheme which 
was required for the whole metropolitan 
area. The question of compensation was 
a matter of great importance, and one 
which required consideration, for it was no 
uncommon thing for an industrious, strug- 
gling tradesman to be absolutely ruined by 
such railways as the Metropolitan. A 
tradesman whose property was not touched 
might have a railway running in front of 
him, cutting off his customers from his 
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shop, and he had no remedy. He (Lord 
Fermoy) did not know whether the pro- 

sed Committee would be able to deal 
with that subject, but it was a question 
that ought to be dealt with. The schemes 
which were now before Parliament must be 
dealt with at once, in order to set people’s 
minds at rest. Fancy a tradesman receiv- 
ing notices from three or four different 
companies. He must be in a state of per- 
petual anxiety, and therefore this proposi- 
tionof the right hon. Gentleman would be 
satisfactory to the public. Parliament was 
called upon to decide at once with respect 
to the thirty-one metropolitan schemes now 
before them, and the proposed Commit- 
tee would ‘not be satisfactory unless it 
possessed ample powers. He supposed 
that the Committee, after considering the 
schemes and taking evidence, would re- 

rt that evidence to the House, and the 
Renee would then be called upon to act. 
It was very difficult to decide upon a prin- 
ciple with regard to railway schemes, and 
in proof of this he referred to the fact that 
Messrs. Fowler and Hawkshaw, in entire 
opposition to the opinion they expressed 
last year, were now the great promoters of 
rival metropolitan lines. In the interest 
of the struggling middle classes and un- 
fortunate labouring classes, who found it 
difficult to obtain a lodging, he would say 
that whilst he was most anxious to promote 
any measure calculated to overcome the 
difficulty in which they were placed with 
regard to metropolitan railways, he thought 
the right ‘hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, had taken hold of a 
subject which would lead him into some 
embarrassment, and he should be glad if 
the Government were more explicit as to 
what was meant to be done in the proposed 
Committee. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, had made the only pro- 
posal practicable, and he could not see why 
the consideration of new lines of streets 
and of those various railway schemes 
should not be submitted simultaneously to 
a Committee. It was true his constituents 
in Southwark had not much to fear from 
any of the proposals, for nearly all the 
harm that could be done to them had been 
already done. Still he could not help 
pointing to the fact, that when the Borough 
of Southwark was about to be cut up, like 
a chess-board, as it were, only not near so 
regularly, no one raised a voice of compas- 
sion in its favour; but now, when the ob- 
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ject was to get to the Bank of England— 
where everybody, by the way, wanted to 
go—all this opposition sprung up. He 
would suggest to this Committee to go 
across the water and see what had been 
done in Southwark before they came to 
any conclusion on these schemes; and, 
likewise, that they should have power, not 
only to approve of the construction of cer- 
tain lines, but to obtain guarantees as to 
the mode in which they were carried out, 
so as the public might be protected against 
such frightful structures as the new viaduct 
in Southwark. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
he wished to state, in the first place, in 
answer to the question of the hon. and 
learned Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Selwyn), that he believed there 
would be no difficulty in determining what 
was the area that was to be embraced 
within the metropolitan district. The 
Royal Commission of 1846 had described 
what should be the limits of the metropolis, 
and he had no doubt the Committee would 
take the area as settled by the House of 
Lords Committee of last Session, which was 
an extension of the boundaries traced by the 
Royal Commission. As to the point of a 
suburban line being projected, with the 
view of making a junction with a metro- 
politan railway which itself was not about 
to be made, the House would not allow 
such a Bill to be read a second time. 
With regard to the question of the order 
of reference not being sufficiently explicit, 
he thought it would have been a mistake 
if they had attempted to define exactly 
what should be its duties. In attempting 
definitions very often restrictions not in- 
tended were introduced. He believed that 
the words of the Resolution were sufficient 
to carry all that came justly within the 
scope of the inquiry. They had thirty 
Railway Bills before them, and either those 
Bills must be read a second time, and 
referred to Committees in the ordinary 
way, or some mode of dealing with them 
must be provided, which would prevent any 
what might be termed haphazard metro- 
politan railway communication. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Westminster (Sir 
John Shelley) had recommended that they 
should throw out all these Bills. That 
was too strong a measure for him ;. he 
should like to have a preliminary inquiry 
into the various schemes, with the view of 
ascertaining how, in justice to the pro- 
moters and to the public, they ought to be 
dealt with. A Royal Commission might 
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be advisable, and the Committee might 
recommend the appointment of a Commis- 
sion, for it was open to deal with the 
question referred to them in that way. 
But they were in the position that some- 
thing must be done at once; these Bills 
would come forward for second reading 
in two or three days, and what he 
suggested was the parliamentary and 
rational course of instituting a deliberate 
inquiry with the view of bringing about 
& concurrence between the two Houses 
of the Legislature upon the subject. The 
Committee would consist of ten Members, 
five of each House; and he was not 
inclined to add to the number. Many 
persons thought that small Committees 
were quite as likely to discharge respon- 
sible duties with satisfaction as large Com- 
mittees, and he rather inclined to that 
opinion, in which he was confirmed by 
those Members of the House of Peers 
with whom he had communicated in re- 
ference to this matter. With regard to 
the particular Members who should be 
nominated, he thought it the better course 
that those who were connected with the 
metropolitan districts should not form part 
of the Committee, because they would be 


placed in difficulties by the inquiry, and 
would not be so free and unbiassed as 
those who were entirely unconnected with 


the metropolis. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) asked him to be explicit as to his 
own principles in reference to railway 
communication in the metropolis, and he 
must, with all respect, decline the invita- 
tion. He was very shy of committing him- 
self to any principles with regard to that 
most difficult and complicated question ; 
and if he were to commit himself by pro- 
ounding any bold principle of his ewn, 
e doubted whether it would have much 
weight, and he was sure it would not be 
allowed in this way to bind the Committee. 
The Government had no desire to pre- 
judge any scheme, their only wish being 
to prevent such a mass of legislation being 
sent haphazard before a number of private 
Committees. He therefore hoped the hon. 
Member for Westminster would withdraw 
his Amendment. 
Sin JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, 


That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best method of dealing with the Railway 


Mr. Milner Gibson 


{COMMONS} 
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Schemes pro to be sanctioned within the 
limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced 
in the present Session, and to report their opinion 
whether any, and if any, what Schemes should not 
be proceeded with during the present Session. 

ommittee nominated :—Mr. Mityer Grssoy, 
Lord Srantey, Mr. Masszy, Colonel Wizson 
Parren, and Mr. Hersert.—Power to send for 
persons, papers, and records, Three to be the 
quorum. 


Ordered, 

That a Message be sent to the Lords to ac- 
quaint their Lordships that this House hath ap- 
pointed a Committee, consisting of Five Members, 
to join with a Committee of The Lords “to con- 
sider the best method of dealing with the Railway 
Schemes proposed to be sanctioned within the 
limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced 
in the present Session, and to report their opinion 
whether any, and ifany, what schemes should not 
be proceeded with during the present Session ;” 
and to request that their Lordships will be pleased 
to appoint an equal number of Lords to be joined 
with the Members of this House. 


RAILWAY BILLS (METROPOLIS). 


Ordered, 


, 

That Standing Order No. 172 be suspended, as 
regards all Petitions for Railway Bills authorizing 
the construction of works within the limits of the 
Metropolis ; and that no Petition for any such 
Bill be presented to this House until the day after 
the Report from the Select Committee on “ Rail- 
way Schemes (Metropolis)’’ shall have been laid 
upon the Table-—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


RAILWAY COMPANIES POWERS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. MASSEY said, he rose to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire and re- 
port whether it is expedient that Railway 
Companies shall be authorized, and, if so, 
upon what conditions, to construct or en- 
large, purchase or take on lease, or other- 
wise appropriate, any dock, pier, harbour, 
or ferry, or to acquire, provide, and use 
any steam vessels for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, or to apply any por- 
tion of their capital or revenue to other 
objects distinct from the undertaking of a 
Railway Company. Although there was 
a Standing Order in force which prohi- 
bited Railway Companies from taking 
steamboat powers, any Committee could 
dispense with that prohibition. The re- 
sult was that great confusion had arisen, 
and it was now necessary to lay down 
some rule for the guidance of Committees. 


Motion agreed to. 
Select Committee appointed, 
“To inquire and report whether it is expedient 


‘ that Railway Companies shall be authorized, and, 
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ifso, upon what conditions, to construct or enlarge, 
purchase, or take on lease, or otherwise appropri- 
ate, any Dock, Pier, Harbour, or Ferry, or to ac- 
quire, provide, and use any Steam Vessels for the 
conveyance of goods and passengers, or to apply 
any portion of their capital or revenue to other 


objects distinct from the undertaking of a Railway 
Company,”—(Mr. Massey.) 


CONVEYANCING, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 


ew to —_ the ee relating to in Beaty 
,» Spec Pleaders, Dr aughtsmen in uity 
= ising in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by 
r. Atrornzsy Genera for Ingexanp and Sir 
Rosert Pezx. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 5.] 


JupeMENTS, &., LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to future Judg- 
ments, Statutes, and Recognizances, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Haprieup, Mr. Locuze Kine, 
and Mr. Powe, 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 3.] 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — GENERAL 
COMMITTEE OF ELECTIONS. 


The Rt. Hon, Sir Francis Tuornau Barixe, 
baronet ; the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio 
Watrots; the Right Hon. Hewryr Arruur Her- 
sert; Sir Wiru1am Muizs, baronet ; Henny Ker 
Szruer, esq.; Jouw Bonnam-Carrer, esq., to be 
Members of the Committee of Elec- 
tions for the present Session —(By Mr. Speaker's 
Warrant.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 9, 1864. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 
Toe LORD CHAMBERLAIN reported 
Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Answer to 
the Address, as follows :— 


My Lords, 
Your loyal and affectionate Address 
gives Me the truest Gratification. 
I rHayx you sincerely for your Congra- 
tulations on the Birth of the Prince, My 
Grandson, and for the renewed Assurances 
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of Loyalty and Attachment te My Person 
and Family with which they are accom- 
panied. 

My constant Desire is to promote the 
Welfare and Happiness of My faithful 
People. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN WHYTE MELVILLE. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that last Session he had ealled the atten- 
tion of his noble Friend the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to the claims of Captain 
Whyte Melville on the Government of 
Peru. The noble Earl then informed him 
that they had been referred for arbitra- 
tion to the Senate of Hamburg. He (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) wished to know what 

ress the arbitration was making. 

Eart RUSSELL said that the last he 
had heard on the subject was at the end of 
December. It was then stated that the 
ane had been laid before the Senate of 

amburg, and had been referred to some 
very learned persons, who had not yet made 
their report. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—INTEGRITY 
OF THE DANISH MONARCHY, 
QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY : I have 
given notice to the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Russell) by a private note, that I 
would put a Question to him this evening 
with respect to the state of affairs in Den- 
mark, I think I need make no apology 
for this course. Under the circumstances, 
we are not obliged to wait for the papers, 
which, in due course, the noble Earl will, 
no doubt, lay on the table; for really 
events succeed each other so hurriedly, the 
future becomes the present and the present 
the past, with such rapidity, that it is impos- 
sible for us to follow all those forms which are 
usual in these matters in a deliberative as- 
sembly. I think, too, that your Lordships 
will think I am justified in addressing a 
few words to you on this subject, inasmuch 
as it is my name which stands at the foot 
of this much discussed treaty. I wish to 
state to the House what took place then, 
inasmuch as in some of the Ministerial 
journals, supposed to carry great weight 
with them, statements have been made 
which misrepresent the real facts. When 
my noble Friend behind me (the Earl of 
Derby) came into office at the end of Feb- 
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ruary, 1852, the Foreign Office had been 
held by my noble Friend—not now present 
—the President of the Council (Earl Gran- 
ville), who succeeded to Lord Palmerston 
on his retirement from office at the end of 
December. The whole of the negotiations 
which led to this treaty had been carried 
on by the Government of which the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Russell) was the head, 
and Lord Palmerston Foreign Secretary. 
All the negotiations with respect to the 
sense and text of the treaty had been con- 
cluded by the end of 1851, and little re- 
mained to Lord Granville but to arrange 
some of the details. A great deal has been 
said with respect to the Diet not having 
been consulted with regard to the treaty in 
the same manner as other Powers. It is 
fair to Lord Granville to say, that he did 
express an opinion that it would be better 
to get the assent of the Diet ; but he was 
told, and it was constantly repeated to me 
afterwards, that a reference to the Diet 
would make the business interminable. 
Those were the words used ; in fact, I have 
found them in my notes, both by Minister 
Bismark and Minister Manteuffel. The 
consequence was, that the idea was com- 
pletely abandoned, the English Government 
saying that though they put it forward as 


a suggestion, they did not require it to be 


done. It then remained for me only to 
settle the question of the renunciation by 
the Duke of Augustenburg. It was evi- 
dently very desirable that this renuncia- 
tion should be obtained, because it was 
evident that if the Duke renounced his 
claims for himself and his family, it 
would not be of such consequenee to 
obtain the assent of the German Diet. 
On the 4th of May, four days before the 
treaty was signed in London, the Duke 
of Augustenburg agreed to terms. Minis- 
ter Bismark, now the Prime Minister of 
Prussia, and who is responsible for all that 
is going on now, as far as Prussia is con- 
eerned, was the person who negotiated the 
arrangement with the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, proposed conditions to him, and made 
himself and the King of Prussia arbitrators, 
as it were, on the question. The Duke of 
Augustenburg was to receive a large sum 
of money, equal to a sum of £350,000 
English money, and in the name of himself 
and his family he agreed never again to 
molest the succession in Denmark, as re- 
gulated by the treaty. My Lords, I cannot 
conceive any agreement more solemn than 
that. Not only was the agreement signed, 
as'many others are, but the Duke thanked 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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the English Government for the part which 
they had taken in getting that sum of 
money, for without us he never would have 
got it, and besides that he promised pri- 
vately, as well as publicly, that he would 
maintain the treaty. The first instalment 
of that sum of money was paid, and I be- 
lieve the others have been paid regularly 
at specified times. At that time and dur- 
ing our whole tenure of office we never 
heard a word of a protest from himself or 
from his son, the present claimant. The 
son was more than twenty-four years of 
age, and he was fully cognizant of what 
was taking place. If he had protested, or 
if he had made any objections to the con- 
ditions which were proposed to his father, 
he knew that that sum of money would 
never have been obtained. Something has 
been said and written by the noble Earl 
opposite, with respect to the King of Den- 
mark not having fulfilled the pledges he 
had given. I agree with the noble Earl 
that the King of Denmark was bound, as 
a point of honour, to keep the pledges he 
then made, and I believe there will be 
found at the Foreign Office a despatch of 
mine to that effect. But what shall we 
say on the point of honour to the Duke of 
Augustenburg’s son, after this sum of 
money had been conceded, setting fire to 
this combustible matter, and being, in fact, 
the first cause of the present state of 
things? My Lord, that was the whole part 
which I took in the treaty. I have always 
considered it a most useful one in an Euro- 
pean sense, and I have not changed my 
opinion. In 1858 my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby) came into office again, and 
we found the Germans in a great state of 
excitement on this same question. The 
Danes did not seem extraordinarily sincere 
in keeping their promises, and there was 
a great deal of correspondence and conver- 
sation going on in Germany on the sub- 
ject. During the summer of that year it 
became my duty to be in attendance on 
Her Majesty at Berlin; and I can say, 
without any fear of contradiction, that in 
all the conversations I had with leading 
persons there—some of them Ministers of 
other German States—I never allowed 
those conversations to pass without insist- 
ing, most distinctly, that any interference 
in Schleswig on these matters must be a 
European, and not merely a German ques- 
tion. I wrote, too, from Berlin to Mr. 
Seymour FitzGerald, who remained at the 
Foreign Office, desiring him to see the 
Austrian and Prussian Ambassadors, and 
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. to impress that upon them. I never found 
any German statesman during the whole 
of Her Majesty’s stay, pretending for a 
moment that Germany had any right to 
interfere in Schleswig on account of the 
matter in dispute. I am afraid Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have allowed this to 
slide from a European question into a 
German question. It would appear from 
the latest accounts that the Danes have 
been defeated; and Schleswig is, I believe, 
occupied by the Austrians and the Prus- 
sians. Under these circumstances I wish 
to ask the noble Earl, opposite these ques- 
tions, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have obtained any guarantee from Austria 
and Prussia that they will evacuate Schles- 
wig as soon as the Constitution of Novem- 
ber is withdrawn? I also wish to know 
from the noble Earl, whether, in the event 
of those Powers thinking their treaty obli- 
gations abrogated with regard to Denmark, 
they hold those obligations to be still valid 
with regard to the other parties to the 
treaty? I ask this question in conse- 
quence of some statements which have 
appeared in German newspapers, and which 
are supposed to have been made on some- 
thing like official authority. Lastly, I wish 
to know, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hold Austria and Prussia still bound 
by their treaty with Great Britain to main- 
tain the integrity‘of the Danish monarchy? 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I think 
nobody can find fault with the noble Earl 
for explaining the part he took with refer- 
ence to the Treaty of 1852; and I have 
never heard that any one ever blamed the 
noble Earl for his conduct with regard to 
this question while holding the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It 
seems to me that finding this great business 
of the treaty nearly completed, and finding, 
which I believe was the case, that almost 
every Power, if not every Power concerned, 
thought the treaty ought not to be referred 
to the German Diet, no one could blame 
the noble Earl for his part in the conduct 
of the negotiations. And it appears to 
me now, as it did at the time when the 
treaty was made, that it was one which, if 
duly observed, would be very useful in 
assisting to maintain the balance of power 
in Europe. The noble Earl has asked me 
two or three questions ; but before I reply 
to them I must observe that he has taken 
an erroneous view when he says, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have allowed this affair 
of Schleswig-Holstein, from a European, 
to become a German question. On the 
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contrary, we always maintained, and I 
think it has hardly been denied by the most 
hot-headed partisan of the German Diet, 
that the question of Schleswig-Holstein 
must be considered an international ques- 
tion. Schleswig being no part of the Ger- 
man Confederation, any question of the 
obligations of Denmark towards Schleswig, 
must be considered as an international 
question, in which the other Powers of 
Europe have a right to take part. That 
being the case, the noble Earl asks me 
whether we have any guarantee that when 
the Constitution which was enacted in 
November last is repealed, Austria and 
Prussia, who have undertaken the invasion 
of Schleswig, will then leave that Duchy? 
In answer to that question, I have to say 
that we have received no guarantee from 
Austria and Prussia. With regard to the 
other question—whether the treaty is con- 
sidered abrogated as regards the other 
Powers ?—I must, in the first place, say I 
cannot consider that the treaty would be 
in any way abrogated by the state of war 
so far as regards the other Powers who 
signed it. It is quite impossible that a 
treaty which was made with France, Great 
Britain, Russia, and Sweden, would be 
abrogated as regards those Powers by war 
between Austria and Prussia on the one 
side, and Denmark on the other. No such 
argument has been put forward, but every 
analogy and every principle militate against 
the supposition. There is an analogous 
case—that of the treaty which was signed 
with the great Powers of Europe and the 
Ottoman Porte, in 1841, with respect to 
the opening of the Dardanelles. That 
treaty was signed by the different Powers 
who made it with Turkey alone, and with 
Turkey alone the ratifications were ex- 
changed, as in this case of the Treaty of 
1852 the ratifications were exchanged with 
Denmark alone ; but the different “owers 
have held each other bound, towards one 
another as well as towards the Porte, to 
respect the treaty ; and when in 1849 it 
was a question with respect to Her Ma- 
jesty’s fleet, which was alleged to have 
entered the Dardanelles and violated the 
treaty, the representative of Austria made 
a protest to the effect that such a proceed- 
ing was a violation of the engagement of 
1841, that being an engagement made with 
several Powers. So much as to the general 
principle of the law of nations with regard 
to this case. But as I understand the 
answer which has been given to us by the 
representatives of Prussia and Austria, 
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these Powers admit that the Treaty of 
London is binding on them. I ought, per- 
haps, to refer to the occasion on which the 

uestion was asked of Prussia and Austria. 

t is reasonable, when any Power goes to 
war, that other Powers who may suppose 
themselves concerned in the result should 
ask the object of the war, for the purpose 
of seeing to what points the operations are 
to be limited, and whether any treaty may 
be affected by them. In that sense it was 
that the question of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was directed to be asked at Berlin 
with respect to the menaced invasion of 
Schleswig ; and in the despatch written by 
M. de Bismark to Count Bernstorff on the 
31st of January in answer to my question, 
and communicated to me on the 4th of 
February, it is stated— 

“The Government of the King, by basing on 
the stipulations of 1851-52 the rights which in 
concert with Austria it is proceeding to enforce 
upon Denmark, has by this very act recognized the 
principle of the integrity of the Danish monarchy 
as established by the transactions of 1851-52. The 
Government of the King, in proceeding to the oc- 
cupation of Schleswig, do not intend to depart 
from this principle.” 

The same statement is made by Count 
Rechberg on behalf of the Austrian Go- 
vernment in a despatch of the same date. 
Your Lordships will observe that those 
words were used at a time‘when it was in- 
tended by Prussia and Austria to invade 
the territory of Denmark. It was known 
that there was to be an invasion, and it was 


also perfectly well known that the Danish 
Government and the Danish army meant to| g 


resist the invasion; so that to say this was 
an assurance given in time of peace, and 
that it is rendered null and void by an act 
of war which took place the next day or 
so, would be simply ridiculous. An anony- 
mous writer may put forward such state- 
ments, but to think that any Government 
could do so appears to me quite impossible. 
I may remark that in the despatches to 
which I have just referred the Prussian 
and Austrian Governments intimate, that 
in the event of certain contingencies named 
therein—namely, the persistence of the 
Danish Government in its refusal to accom- 
lish its promises of 1852, or the armed 
intervention of other Powers in the Dano- 
German conflict—other demands might be 
made by Prussia and Austria ; but at the 
present time we need not discuss what 
these demands might be, because those 
contingencies have not arisen. No doubt 
Austria and Prussia are deeply bound by 
the engagements of the Treaty of London ; 
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and I should hold that, even in the event 
of those contingencies occurring, they would 
be bound towards the Powers who were 
oe with them in that treaty—to Great 
ritain, to France, to Russia, and to Swe- 
den—to maintain and respect the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy. That I eonsider 
to be the effect of the declaration of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and certainly that is the 
opinion of the British Government. The 
noble Earl was understood to say, that with 
regard to the papers they would be pro- 
duced, but he feared it would be some time 
before he could place them on the table. 

The Ear. of DERBY: The answers 
given by the noble Earl to the questions of 
my noble friend have been clear and dis- 
tinct, and on the whole satisfactory ; but 
there was one point in the speech of my 
noble Friend near me which my noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary omitted to 
go into as fully as I could have wished. [ 
was sorry to hear the answer of the noble 
Earl, that Her Majesty’s Government have 
not obtained any guarantee from Austria 
and Prussia that, on compliance with their 
demands on the Danish monarchy, they 
would withdraw from Schleswig. I repeat, 
I am sorry that Her Majesty’s Government 
have not obtained such a guarantee ; but I 
hope that their not having obtained it has 
not arisen from their not having asked it. 
I hope they have not only asked, but 
pressed for such a guarantee. 

Eart RUSSELL: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not specially asked for a 
uarantee ; but they have always assumed, 
that when the Constitution is repealed the 
Austrian and Prussian troops will evacuate 
Schleswig. 

Afterwards— 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Before 
this discussion closes I am anxious to ask 
a question of the noble Earl (Earl Russell) 
with reference to an expression in the 
course of his statement which was not, I 
think, wholly satisfactory. The noble Earl 
said that the correspondence with regard to 
the Danish Question could not be laid before 
Parliament for some time tocome. I quite 
agree with my noble Friend who introduced 
this discussion, that one event succeeds 
another with such rapidity that very often 
these despatches are of little effect ; but 
there is in the present case this reason why 
these papers should be produced with as 
little delay as possible, that the whole posi- 
tion of affairs is really determined by the 
statements made and the pledges given 
by the Government in these despatches. 
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What was the understanding in the House 
on the first night of the Session? The 
impression among your Lordships and in 
the country certainly was, that the Govern- 
ment, by interfering in these delicate ne- 
gotiations, had brought such an amount of 
ressure to bear upon Denmark, that she 
had consented to make sacrifices and sur- 
render points, both in a political and a 
military sense, which were of vital conse- 
quence to her; and that we were thus in 
honour and good faith bound to support 
Denmark against Germany. The noble 
Earl denied that such was the case. We 
were bound, of course, to accept the as- 
surances which the noble Earl gave, and to 
wait for the production of the papers ; but 
until those papers are produced, the House 
is placed in a very embarrassing position. 
Everything—the policy of the Government 
in the past and the position of the country 
in the future—depends upon the state- 
ments which the Government have made 
to Denmark, and the assurances they have 
given; and the contradictory and perplex- 
ing statements which go forth abroad— 
some official and some semi-official, some- 
times affirming, sometimes denying the 
accuracy of what is said here — render 
no explanation satisfactory until we can 
see the papers. I cannot understand why 
there should be any difficulty in laying 
them before the House. It is not neces- 
sary that the correspondence should be 
entirely complete ; but the House ought to 
be aware of what has taken place up to 
the present time. I understand that in 
another place a delay of three weeks is 
represented as necessary before the papers 
ean be produced. Now, I really see no 
reason why there should be a delay so 
considerable. Our present position with 
regard to Germany must be determined 
by that which the Government have said 
and done; and until the papers are laid 
before Parliament we must remain ignorant 
of the position in which we stand. 

Eart RUSSELL: The difficulty in 
producing the papers is a very simple 
and a very ordinary one, and lies with the 
printer. Until it became clear that these 
negotiations would not end in peace, it 
was not judged advisable to prepare the 
— for presentation. We have now, 

jowever, put the papers in the hands of 


the printer, and = inquiring from him 


to-day what time they would take to print, 
he said that they could not be ready in less 
than three weeks, 
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UNITED STATES, — CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
QUESTION, 

Toe Eart or DERBY: There is 
another Question which I should like to 
re to the noble Earl, but, as I have given 

im no notice, I will either take his answer 
now, or repeat my Question on Thursday, 
The noble Earl, by the command of Her 
Majesty, has laid various papers on the 
table of the House, and, among others, the 
Correspondence with the Government of the 
Federal States of America on the subject 
of the Alabama. I have seen elsewhere 
that a considerable amount of correspond- 
ence has taken place upon an analogous 
subject—namely, the remonstrances made 
as to injuries apprehended or sustained by 
American commerce from vessels sailing 
from British ports. I wish to know, whether 
the Government are prepared to lay upon 
the table that correspondence as well as 
the despatehes relating to the Alabama ; 
and, further, whether they are prepared to 
produce any correspondence containing re- 
presentations on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the apparent violation of the law 
by American cruisers in enforcing their 
rights, and also with respect to some very 
curious decisions which have been given by 
the Prize Courts of the United States ? 

Eart RUSSELL: I can answer that 
Question better on Thursday ; but if the 
noble Earl refers to any discussions with 
the American Government about the iron- 
clads at Birkenhead, I can only say that as 
that matter is about to be brought before 
a court of law, I shall object to produce that 
correspondence, As the noble Earl has 
raised that question, I may mention that 
on the first night of the Session he referred 
to a despatch of the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. Seward, and expressed a 
hope that I had answered that despatch in 
becoming terms. Now, at the moment I 
did not remember having seen any such 
despatch: I find since that it was a despatch 
written by Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, but 
Mr. Adams never thought proper to lay 
that despatch before me; and therefore I 
was spared the difficulty and the pain of 
giving an appropriate answer to it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I presume 
that it has now been laid before the noble 
Earl—because I see that a reference is 
made by Mr. Adams to the noble Earl as 
having received towards the latter end of 
August an answer to several despatches, 
among which he includes the despatch of 
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July 11, to which I referred. He could 
hardly have received such an answer if the 
despatch had not been presented. 

Eart RUSSELL: I certainly do not 
find among the papers the despatch of July 
11, and Mr. Adams informed me expressly 
that he had received that despatch and did 
not hand ittome. That being so, I should 
not do so useless a thing as endeavour to 
get up a wrangle with Mr. Adams on a des- 
patch which was never presented. 

Tae Eart or DERBY: My reason 
for asking the question is, that the whole 
correspondence appears to have been laid 
before Congress. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


To acquaint this House, That they have 
appointed a Committee consisting of Five 
Members to join with a Committee of the 
Lords ‘‘to consider the best Method of 
‘dealing with the Railway Schemes pro- 
*« posed to be sanctioned within the Limits of 
“* the Metropolis by Bills to be introduced in 
**the present Session, and to report their 
‘Opinion whether any, and, if any, what 
“Schemes should not be proceeded with 
“‘during the present Session ;”’ and to re- 


quest that their Lordships will be pleased 
to appoint an equal Number of Lords to be 
joined with the Members of the House of 
Commons. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that his noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) was unable, through indisposition, to 
be present this evening, but it was his 
noble Friend’s intention on Thursday to 
move the appointment of a Committee to 
consider this subject. 


Ordered, *‘ That the said Message do lie 
on the Table.’’ 


NAVY.—MARINE ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Eart or HARDWICKE rose to 
put a Question to the noble Lord the Sec- 
retary for War on the subject of our artil- 
lery. He wished to know whether Her 
Majesty’s ships were supplied with any 
guns or projectiles capable of penetrating 
the sides of a ship armed with plates 4} 
inches thick. He believed that was a 
question which had a most important bear- 
ing on the warlike resources of this coun- 
try. Not many years ago it had been 
supposed that the substitution of the mo- 
dern rifle for the old *‘ Brown Bess’”’ had 
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given to musketry so much power over 
artillery, as to present a most formidable 
obstacle to the working of guns in the 
field ; and attention was earnestly directed 
to the question of increasing the range of 
cannon. A corresponding improvement 
was immediately afterwards made in artil- 
lery itself; and one gentleman in particu- 
lar, the present Sir William Armstrong, 
produced a gun which seemed perfectly 
wonderful in the extent of its range and 
the precision of its aim. He (the Earl of 
Hardwicke) remembered the astonishment 
with which the first intelligence of Sir 
William Armstrong’s invention had been 
received by the Government of which he 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) was a member, 
They immediately entered into negotiations 
with that gentleman for the purpose of 
obtaining the services of the inventor in 
the production and perfecting of the wea- 
pon. Those negotiations terminated in a 
manner which was considered most honour- 
able to Sir William Armstrong, who en- 
tered the public service as the head of the 
department which presided over the manu- 
facture of our artillery. His noble Friend, 
who was then at the head of the Govern- 
ment (the Earl of Derby), and his noble 
Friend who was Secretary for War (General 
Peel), acted with great care and delibera- 
tion in conducting their negotiations with 
Sir William Armstrong, and in providing 
for the mode in which their views were to 
be carried into effect. They arranged that 
the manufacture of the new arm was to be 
confined to field pieces; and he believed 
that Sir William Armstrong’s field piece 
was a very valuable weapon. His plan was 
so to confine the projectile as to give it 
a much greater range and much greater 
precision. His guns and his shells were 
constructed on a new principle, and he 
had undoubtedly produced a most beautiful 
weapon. But there started up almost at 
the same time an opponent to his guns, in 
the shape of iron-plated ships; and it ap- 
peared from experiment, that his artillery 
was ineffective against such vessels, and it 
was also found that the old 68-pounder was 
the best weapon that could be employed 
with any chance of smashing in their 
plates. Then appeared before the public 
another inventor, who produced a gun and 
projectile upon a principle totally different 
from the invention of Sir William Arm- 
strong. He did not think the Government 
had done justice either to themselves or 
this inventor (Mr. Whitworth) in the course 
they had pursued towards that gentleman; 
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and it was not unnatural that it should 
be so, while they had at the head of their 
establishment the inventor of the Armstrong 
gun, and when a sum of, he believed, 
£2,500,000 had been expended upon the 
construction of artillery upon his principle. 
These guns, too, which were useless against 
iron-plated ships, had, he believed, been 
supplied to the navy as well as to the army. 
Mr. Whitworth, who had been well known 
since 1855 as an inventor of artillery, and 
who since 1857 had been under the neces- 
sity of protecting his inventions by patents, 
had found it impossible to get his experi- 
ments carried out as he desired ; but he 
had been permitted to make certain ex- 
periments, and he had in no instance failed 
to show that he could penetrate iron-plated 
ships not only with shot but with shell ; and 
thus by his invention the iron-plated ships 
became as vulnerable as the old wooden 
vessels had been. That fact alone ought 
to have earned for Mr. Whitworth a full 
inquiry on the part of the Government ; 
and we might thus have been relieved from 
an enormous item in our recent expendi- 
ture. Experiments had been made with 
Mr. Whitworth’s gun against the Trusty, 
which was one of the fleet of iron-plated 
vessels constructed for the defence of our 
harbours, and by those experiments the 
power of the gun to penetrate such a ship 
had been fully established. Sir William 
Armstrong’s gun could not penetrate her 
sides, whereas Mr. Whitworth’s shot went | 
right through the hull, making a clean hole 
as though it had been punched. Since 
then experiments had been made at Shoe- 
buryness, when Mr. Whitworth took down 
a gun, the results of which were marvellous, 
for every discharge sent the shot—the 
70-pound shot as well as the 12-pound— 
through the target. Up to this time, he 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) had been speak- 
ing of solid projectiles; but he would 
now turn to what was still more astound- 
ing—he meant the shells. Sir William 
Armstrong, in 1862, at Sheffield, stated 
that shells had failed against iron-plated 
ships, and that neither 68-pounders nor 
100-pounders, with solid round or conical 
shots, could be effective against them. The 
experiments against the Trusty were made 
in May, 1860, and therefore he (the Earl 
of Hardwicke) assumed that in those ex- 
periments no shells were fired. Subse- 
quently, however, Mr. Whitworth’s shells 
passed through the iron target as though 
they had been so much paper, and explod- 
ed, blowing the whole of the internal lining 
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into fragments. Having stated these facts, 
he asked why they were not investi- 
gated? They had here a distinguished 
inventor who had performed everything he 
had promised, or if he had failed in any 
instance, it was because he had to work 
with one of the old cast iron guns rifled 
for the purpose of the experiment by him- 
self, And when he saw the condition of 
our ships, that they were not armed with 
guns that could effect anything against iron- 
plates, he was justified in asking for in- 
formation on the subject. He believed that 
the Armstrong gun was inapplicable to sea 
service, and to the sort of firing that was 
required in action, for the machinery was 
too delicate—the vent-piece was so per- 
fectly fitted for the purpose of preventing 
the escape of the gases—that the guns 
had almost invariably been useless for 
rapid firing after two or three discharges. 
Under these circumstances he had to put 
the question to his noble Friend opposite 
(Earl de Grey), because he thought it was 
time that the talents of inventors like Mr. 
Whitworth should be taken up seriously 
by the country, and the sooner such a gun 
as that gentleman had shown he could 
make was brought into use the better. 
The question he (the Earl of Hardwicke) 
had to ask was, Whether Her Majesty’s 
ships were supplied with any guns or pro- 
jectiles that could at once penetrate a ship’s 
side armed with plates 44 inches thick of 
iron ? 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
as his noble Friend’s question immediately 
related to the navy, it might be more con- 
venient that he should reply to it, having 
from the first been acquainted with and 
taken part in these experiments. When 
the present Government came into office, 
in 1859, they found a record in the de- 
partment strongly approving and praising 
the gun of Sir William Armstrong, and seve- 
ral of his 40-pounders and 70-pounders had 
been ordered to be made. He was very 
anxious, and the same anxiety had been 
expressed in both Houses of Parliament, 
that the navy should be supplied with a 
rifled gun; he therefore communicated with 
the late Lord Herbert on the subject. A 
70-pounder gun was sent to them in No- 
vember, 1859. It was sent to sea under 
charge of Sir William Wiseman, who was 
to report upon its efficiency. It was put 
on board a vessel called the Wrangler, and 
the persons sent to watch its performance 
reported on their return from a week’s 
cruise, that, in point of power, accuracy, 
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and, in short, every quality of a gun, the 
piece appeared to them to be excellent. 
This gun, though called a 70-pounder, had 
been provided by Sir William Armstrong 
with projectiles weighing 100 Ibs., which 
had been fired with perfect safety. Accord- 
ingly, a certain number of very similar 
guns, which were to be 110-pounders, were 
ordered. In the meantime it was true, as 
the noble Earl had stated, that the question 
of armour-plate arose; and it was found 
when tried at Shoeburyness, that the gun 
of which the accuracy and power against 
wooden ships was tremendous had not suf- 
ficient power against iron plates. Neither 
the 68-pounder nor the 110-pounder could 
penetrate the iron plates. If anything, the 
68-pounder struck the heavier blow. He 
then saw Mr. Whitworth, who said to him 
that he could produce a gun and projectile 
that should penetrate the iron plates. The 
projectile, he said, must be of a very pecu- 
liar manufacture, but it could be done. He 
accordingly communicated with Lord Her- 
bert, who said he was most anxious to try 
the experiment. They went down the 
river to the Nore, and had the Trusty an- 
chored 200 yards off. Mr. Whitworth was 
present. The gun was fired, and up- 
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doubtedly Mr. Whitworth’s bolts went 


right into the vessel, two shots going clean 
through the armour plate and the side 
of the vessel, and had they gone on with 
two or three shots mere they would have 
sunk the vessel. He proposed to Lord 
Herbert that they should buy that gun in 
order that further experiments might be 
tried. They paid Mr. Whitworth a large 
sum for it, and they continued to try various 
other experiments. The misfortunc was 
that in some of their trials the gun was 
found to have a flaw, and eventually it 
barst. Still he was in hopes that they 
should have some more guns supplied. They 
frequently tried to obtain other guns from 
Mr. Whitworth. He could assure the noble 
Earl, so far from favouring any one manu- 
facturer—Sir William Armstrong or any 
one else—they were only anxious to get a 
gun that would answer for the navy. Rather 
more than a year ago he had further com- 
munication with Mr. Whitworth, who said 
that he could produce a gun, but the dif- 
ficulty was as to the material, to get 
homogeacous metal; for the gun used at 
Shoeburyness was not made by Mr. Whit- 
worth but at the Reyal factory at Woolwich, 
on the Armstrong plan of using coiled me- 
tal, it being found impossible to make it 
of homogeneous metal, as was required by 
The Duke of Somerset 
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Mr. Whitworth. That gentleman’s propo- 
sition was, that if he could get the homo- 
geneous metal he could makethe gun. He 
(the Duke of Somerset) was most anxious 
to have a fair trial of Mr. Whitworth’s gun, 
and accordingly more than a year agoa 
Committee was appointed, and Mr. Whit- 
worth expressed himself satisfied with the 
members of that Committee. They were 
to report on the comparative merits of the 
Whitworth and of the Armstrong guns, 
Although Mr. Whitworth expressed him- 
self particularly satisfied with the Com- 
mittee that was chosen, he had never pro- 
duced the gun, and the Committee appoin- 
ted to report on the experiments had not 
been able to meet because they had no 
gun to report on. He admitted that Mr. 
Whitsverth’s invention was very clever, and 
he had no favour for one inventor over an- 
other. All he wanted was a good gun, and 
if Mr, Whitworth offered one it should be 
tried. In the various trials of guns and 
of projectiles it has been proved that the 
power of penetrating iron-plates depends 
in great measure on the hardness of the 
projectile, for mo sooner had they got a 
hardened projectile than not only Mr. 
Whitworth’s but Sir William Armstrong’s 
guns sent both shot and shell through 
the iron plates. Flat-headed answered no 
better than pointed projectiles, and the 
Iron-plate Committee had not reported 
that the flat-head to the shot was of the 
slightest importance to the projectile. 
They were still left in a great difficulty 
as regarded the navy, for although they 
had experimental 300-pounder and 150- 
pounder guns, whieh would send projec- 
tiles through iron plates, they had no good 
broadside guns for the navy. He was 
anxious, therefore, to go further, and about 
@ year he communicated with his no- 
ble Friend at the head of the War Depart- 
ment, and with his concurrence sent for 
Sir William Armstrong, and told him 
that while they were going on with 
their experiments and trying various 
schemes for rifling, which might occupy 
their attention for months, and it might 
be for years, the Admiralty would never 
get a gun ; that they really wanted a 
plain gun in the meantime for the use of 
the navy, which they might charge with 
from 25 Ib. to 301b. of powder—a gun of 
about six tens weight. Sir William Arm- 
strong said that that could easily be fur- 
nished, Accordingly that gun was pro- 
duced in September or October last, and 
the results were very satisfactory. The 
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practice made at from 1,000 to 1,200 
yards was mostaccurate. At 2,600 yards 
the practice was still good, although in- 
ferior to that made by the rifled 110. 
pounder. As compared with the 68- 
pounder the interval between the rounds 
was only 15 seconds greater ; the concus- 
sion between the decks did not appear to 
be objectionable ; they found no difficulty 
in training the gun, and when tried in a 
gunboat it was as easily controlled as the 
68-pounder. The gun was considered 
superior for service against iron-plated 
ships to any gun they had. They had a 
report from the gunnery ship that the 
smooth-bore 100-pounder, with a charge 
of 25 lb. of powder, yee through 
and through a 5} inch iron plate with 
round shot at 200 yards. That showed, 
that after all the talk about punch-headed 
shot, what they wanted was a good, hard, 
solid shot that would shatter iron te splin- 
ters and go through the planking inside. 
The result, as fer as it went, was perfectly 
satisfactory in regard to the broadside 
gun. A nomber of these guns had been 
ordered, and seme of them would be de- 
livered in a very few weeks. As there 
was no complexity ia their construction, 
no breach-loading or rifling, they eould be 
made very fast. At the same time that 
was not all that they wanted. They re- 
quired a rifled gun of about the same 
weight, and this gua is also now made and 
ready for trial. When they got that they 
would see whether they gained any ad- 
vantage by the rifled gun. One advantage 
they must lose was, that they must have 
a lower calibre for the elongated shot, and, 
instead of having a 9-inch bore, they 
would have ene ef about 7 inches. They 
had now got two guns of about the same 
weight, one smooth bore and one sifled, 
and after a trial of these two guns it will 
.- ascertained which is fitted for —_ 
side gun. The ter nicety in pro- 
jectiles used for. the rifled gun caused 
some delay ; but he hoped in a few weeks 
to be able to give the Heuse more 
precise details as to tlese experiments. 
The noble Lord would see that although 
the guns with which the navy was pro- 
vided were no more than the 68-pounder 
and the 110-pounder of Sir Wiliam Arm- 
strong, yet that they were in the way of 
eo pom answer broad- 
side purposes, au tting 2 gun 
with rifling. He thought 12 had now ex- 
plained the reasons far ¢he slow progress in 

ini . The truth was that the 
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was now in astate of transition. Every day 
they would see new experiments with guns 
aud projectiles. What they wanted was 
a projectile that would go through iron 
plates at a reasonable cost. There were 
many qualities of iron, but they found that 
only the very best steel would pierce a 
plate satisfactorily. There was little doubt 
that ia a short time they would be able 
to send spherical projectiles through iron- 
plated ships. But when the noble Earl 
said that wooden ships would therefore be 
as good as iron ones, he could not agree 
with him. He was afraid, that whatever 
they might do, they must still keep to 
iron-plated vessels; because, although 
shots might pass throngh them, yet the 
inevitable destruction of wvoden ships by 
shells would be such that warfare by such 
ships against irouclads properly armed 
would be out of the question. Therefore, 
while they were increasing the force of 
their guns, they must also increase the 
strength of their ship’s sides. The last 
specimen of a ship’s side which they had 
was very considerably stronger than those 
they had before ; and he hoped that the 
vessels so constructed would be able to go 
te sea, and the sea in all weathers. 
He thonght, then, that they had made all 
the progress in their power. He was sure 
that no pains had been spared to do so. 
The subject was naturally an interesting 
one. and no one could take it up without 
desiring to see the progress made in it, 
Many highly intelligent minds were en- 
gaged upon it, and were continually send- 
ing in new inventions ; and although the 
Government were so overrun with new 
projects that if they attended to them all 
endless delay would ensue, they, neverthe- 
less, desired not to overlook any valuable 
practical improvement. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE, in reply, 
said, be thought that what had fallen from 
the noble Duke had admitted all that he 
(the Barl of Hardwicke) had stated in his 
opening remarks. It really appeared that 
Mr. Whitworth had long since succeeded 
in doing all hat the noble Duke was about 
to do with his gun, In Mr. Whitworth 
they hada man who could produce a wea- 
pon and a projectile to penetrate a 4} in. 
iron plate, and though they saw the effect 
of his shet and shell, the Government de- 
clined to employ him. The noble Duke 
had himself turned inventor, and fouud a 
smooth-bore gun which sent a spherical 
shot through an iron-plate. But Mr. Whit- 


worth’s projectile was oue of a most won- 
derful ain. aad witha raking broad- 
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side against an iron-cased ship it would be 
almost as effective as against a wooden one. 
The noble Duke concluded by stating that 
all these things had to be tried, and he 
would therefore earnestly caution the Go- 
vernment against putting into the broadside 
of a ship a gun weighing six tons, for if he 
did, those on board would never forget it 
when they came to work such a gun ina 
sea. Their Lordships would observe that 
his question had brought out an important 
fact—namely, that at the present moment, 
notwithstanding an enormous expenditure 
continued during ten years, the Royal Navy 
was not provided with a single gun capable 
of penetrating an iron-plated ship. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON said, he 
thought the noble Earl had somewhat mis- 
represented the relations between the Go- 
vernment and Mr. Whitworth. The facts 
of the case were these :—At an early pe- 
riod, as their Lordships had been informed, 
the noble Duke at the head of the Admi- 
ralty put himself in communication with 
Mr. Whitworth, and after the successful ex- 
periments with his gun against the Trusty, 
the gun was purchased by Government, and 
further experiments tried with it in 1862. 
Other experiments were subsequently made 
with other guns. The most remarkable of 
these took place at Shoeburyness in Sep- 
tember, 1863, when Mr. Whitworth threw 
his shells through the Warrior target. 
Almost immediately after that experiment, 
the communication between the Govern- 
ment and Mr, Whitworth still continuing, 
it was proposed by the noble Duke at 
the head of the Admiralty and the late 
Sir George Lewis, that a fresh Com- 
mittee, composed of persons who had not 
dealt with the question previously, and 
against whom Mr. Whitworth could urge 
no objection on the score of prejudice, 
should be appointed to consider the relative 
merits of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
guns. Concurrent trials between the two 
guns had previously been proposed to Mr. 
Whitworth at different periods, but he had 
invariably objected either to the programme 
which had been proposed, or to the Com- 
mittee to which the inquiry was to be in- 
trusted. His real objection was that he 
did not like the Committee, because he 
thought some of its members were per- 
sons who had approved the Armstrong gun 
originally, and were committed either by 
that approval or by subsequent inquiries in 
favour of the Armstrong gun. In order 
to meet that objection it was determined, 
as he had already said, to appoint a fresh 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
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Committee. A personal friend of Mr. Whit- 
worth was added to the Committee; an. 
other person was appointed to represent 
Sir William Armstrong ; the instructions to 
the Committee after careful consideration 
were shown both to Sir William Armstrong 
ard to Mr. Whitworth ; and at length the 
Committee was formally constituted on the 
Ist of January, 1863. It commenced by 
taking evidence. That employed it for 
about three months; but in the meantime 
it ordered a certain number of guns from 
each competitor. The guns so ordered 
were 12-pounders and 70-pounders. After 
a time the 12-pounders were delivered, 
but Mr. Whitworth’s 70-pounders had not 
been sent in yet ; and from the time when 
it closed its evidence the Committee had 
done nothing except repeatedly calling upon 
Mr. Whitworth to produce his 70-pounders. 
That was the reason why the inquiry had 
been stopped. He wished to speak most 
fairly upon this subject. The reason al- 
leged by Mr. Whitworth for the non-delivery 
of the guns was the difficulty in obtaining 
the proper quality of steel which he required. 
The Committee was appointed by the Go- 
vernment, and instead of its beiug owing to 
any delay on the part of the Government 
that the invention of Mr, Whitworth had 
not been completely and fairly examined, 
the delay was with Mr. Whitworth in not 
bringing forward his 70-pounders. He 
could assure their Lordships that there was 
not the slightest disinclination on the part 
of the Government to inquire fairly into 
he inventions of Mr. Whitworth. The in- 
tventions of so eminent a man of science 
were mostly worthy of examination ; but the 
Government could not proceed hastily or 
rashly in such a matter, and all they wished 
was that Mr. Whitworth would produce his 
gun in order that it might be fairly tried. 


PRIVATE BILLS, 
Standing Order Committee on, appointed, 


The Lords following, together with the Chair- 
man of Committees, were named of the Com- 
mittee :—Ld. President, D. Somerset, M. Win- 
chester, M. Bath, M. Ailesbury, L. Steward, E. 
Devon, E. Airlie, E. Hardwicke, E. Carnarvon, 
E. Romney, E. Chichester, E. Powis, E. Veru- 
lam, E, De Grey, E. Stradbroke, E, Amherst, L. 
Chamberlain, V. Eversley, L. Camoys, L. Saye 
and Sele, L. Colville of Culross, L. Ponsonby, L. 
Wycombe, L. Sondes, L. Foley, L. Dinevor, L. 
Wodehouse, L. Sheffield, L. Colchester, L. Sil- 
chester, L. De Tabley, L. Wynford, L. Portman, 
L. Stanley of Alderley, L. Aveland, L, Belper, L. 
Ebury, L. Churston, L. Egerton, 

House adjourned at a Yaar before 
Seven o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 9, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Sezxecr Commrrrez—Registration 
of County Voters appointed.* (List of Com- 
mittee.) 

Suprrpty—considered in Committce—Lords Com- 
missioners’ Speech considered.* 

Pusurc Buirs—Resolution in Committee—Chain 
Cables and Anchors.* 

Ordered—Appeal in Criminal Cases Act Amend- 
ment *; ‘Trespass (Ireland)*; Sir John Law- 
rence’s Salary.* 

First Reading—Malt for Cattle * [Bill 6] ; Collec- 
tion of Taxes* [Bill 7]; Church Rates Commu- 
tation * [Bill 8]; Chain Cables and Anchors * 
[Bill 9]; Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* [Bill 10]. 


LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE 
ADDRESS. 


Lorp PROBY (ComprroLLeR OF THE 
HovseHoLp) reported Her Majesty’s An- 
swer to the Address as follows :— 


I return you My heartfelt Thanks for 
your loyal and dutiful Address 

I receive with sincere satisfaction your 
cordial congratulations on the birth of the 


Prince, My Grandson, and your assurances 
of devoted loyalty and attachment to My 
Person and Family are most gratifying to 
Me. 


You may rely on My willing co-operation 
with you in promoting whatever is con- 
ducive to the welfare and happiness of My 
faithful People. 


FOG SIGNALS AT CAPE RACE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he rose to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
in consequence of the numerous marine 
disasters that have taken place at the 
entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, any 
plans for the erection of powerful Fog 
Signals in the vicinity of Cape Race, New- 
foundland, have yet been approved of by 
the Board of Trade ; and whether any ex- 
pectation may be held out that such pre- 
cautionary Beacons may be in early opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
the Government were quite alive to the 
importance of a good Fog Signal at Cape 
Race. The Trinity Corporation had for 
some time past been very desirous of ascer- 
taining whether any improvement could be 
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/ adopted in the system of Signals, and that 
with that view they had been making nu- 
merous experiments. The results, however, 
of those experiments, according to the Re- 
port on the subject which he had read, did 
not appear to be very encouraging. It 
seemed that no Fog Signal had yet been in- 
vented, except the gun signal, which could 
cause sound to be heard at such a distance 
from land as to be of much use to steam- 
ships. If his hon. Friend wished for fur- 
ther information on the matter, he would 
be happy to lay the necessary Papers to 
furnish him with that information on the 
table of the House. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY.— RIOTS AT 
COPENHAGEN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, If there was any truth in the 
statement that serious riots had taken place 
at Copenhagen in consequence of the re- 
treat of the Danish army from the Danne- 
werke ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I have 
seen statements in the papers of to-day 
reporting that some very serious occur- 
rences happened at Copenhagen, but we 
have had no account bearing out those 
statements. Indeed, they are entirely con- 
tradicted by the latest accounts which we 
have received. When the news reached 
Copenhagen of the retreat of the Danish 
army from the Dannewerke, great dissatis- 
faction was felt and experienced by the 
people in that city. Everybody knows that 
it is in human nature—we have seen and 
may again see examples of it—that those 
‘‘who live at home at ease’’ are very 
ready to condemn naval and military com- 
manders who, in the performance of their 
duty, amid great dangers and pressing 
difficulties, are called upon suddenly, and 
with but little time for consideration, to 
take a decision on a question involving 
not only the safety of the men under their 
command, but frequently the interests and 
honour of their country. It is not for us 
to express an opinion as to the military 
grounds on which the Danish army retired; 
but its retirement did produce great agita- 
tion in Copenhagen, and there were riots 
in the streets, which, however, were very 
soon restored to order by the Danish police 
and soldiers. There is, therefore, no rea- 
son to believe that those results which 
have been mentioned in the papers as hay- 
ing occurred have actually taken place. 
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UNITED STATES.—TIIE “ ALEXANDRA” 
AND “ALABAMA.”—CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Govern- 
ment will lay upon the table of the House, 
Copies of their Correspondence with the 
Government of the United States, and 
more especially that portion of it relating 
to the case of the Alewandra, and the 
claim by the United States Government 
for compensation for the losses inflicted 
by the Alabama and other Confederate 
eruisers? He also wished the hon. Gen- 
tleman to state what course the Govern- 
ment intend to take with reference to this 
Correspondence ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I don’t quite un- 
derstand the drift of the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. The Question which he 
has put on the Paper is, Whether the 
Papers connected with the Alexandra case 
will be laid on the table of the House ? 
As regards the Alexandra, I need scarcely 
tell the hon. Gentleman that the case is 
still under judicial inquiry, and that con- 
sequently we cannot present the Papers to 
Parliament. As regards the Alabama, 
the Papers have been laid on the table of 
the House. Since these Papers have been 
printed others have been received, and I 
am not aware there is any objection to lay 
them also upon the table of the House. 
In regard to any other Correspondence, if 
the hon. Gentleman will point out to me to 
what particular Correspondence he refers, 
I shall be able to give him a definite answer. 

Mr. PEACOCKE: Sir, I beg to ask 
the hon. Gentleman if he will place upon 
the table of the House the answer of Her 
Majesty’s Government to that Despatch of 
Mr. Seward’s, relating to the decision in the 
Alexandra case, which has been laid before 
Congress and published in the papers. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am advised that 
it is not right that any Papers upon a case 
under judicial inquiry should be laid upon 
the table of the House. 


SALMON FISHERIES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DUTTON said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it is his intention to 
introduce any Bill amending the Salmon 
Fisheries (England) Act of 1861, and 
giving extended powers for the preser- 
vation of Salmon in fresh and tidal 
waters ? 
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Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that a series of questions had been ad- 
dressed to Fishery Associations and pro- 
prietors of fisheries, and until the answers 
which were now coming in, were received, 
the Government could not decide whether 
it would be desirable to propose any amend- 
ment of the law during the present Session. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE DANISH 
PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, When the Papers upon the 
Danish Question will be laid on the table ? 
He did not want to know that they would 
be produced at the earliest day—he knew 
that already ; but he wished to be told the 
exact or proximate day on which they 
might look for these Papers. 

Mr. LAYARD : In answer to the noble 
Lord I cannot state the exact day ; but I 
am very much afraid that three weeks will 
elapse before the Papers are laid on the 
table of the House. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE.—QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is 
his intention to take any steps with a view 
to promoting greater uniformity in the diet 
and discipline of County and Borough Pri- 
sons, or otherwise adopting the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of the House of 
Lords of last Session on Prison Discipline? * 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied, that steps 
had been taken to carry into effect some 
of the recommendations of the Committee. 
In the month of September he addressed a 
letter to the Prison Inspectors with refer- 
ence to certain matters of administration, 
which were included in those reeommen- 
dations, and a correspondence had taken 
place, which might hereafter be laid before 
the House. A Committee, consisting of 
three medical men, one of whom was Dr. 
Guy, was now sitting to inquire whether 
any alterations might be made in the die- 
taries of Borough and County Prisons with 
advantage and safety. There were other 
recommendations, including one, and not 
the least important, as to the amalgama- 
tion of certain prisons, unfit for the pur- 
pose, with County Prisons, which required 
considerable care and involved much intri- 
cacy of detail with reference to financial ar- 
rangements. He hoped, however, shortly 
to lay upon the table a Bill on the subject. 
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NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT AT CORK. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITESIDE rose to ask the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Navy, 
Whether it was the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to extend the Naval Establishment of 
Cork, so as to render it capable of repair- 
ing and refitting Her Majesty’s ships ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it 
was not intended to extend the Naval 
Establishment at Cork. 


WRECK OF HER MAJESTY’S GUN-BOAT 
“LIVELY.”—EXPLANATION. 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would take that opportunity of stating, 
with respect to an answer which he had 
given on a previous night to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berwick (Mr. Hodgson) (p. 171) as 
to a telegram which, it was said, had been 
sent to stop the Lively from going on the 
cruise on which she was lost ; he had since 
ascertained that no such telegram was sent. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY.—TREATY 
OF 1852.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I wish to make an 
inquiry of the noble Lord the First Minis- 
ter with respect to an answer which he 
gave yesterday, which has occasioned con- 
siderable perplexity. It was with reference 
to an inquiry as to whether the Court of 
Berlin had notified to our Government that, 
in consequence of the state of war between 
Prussia and Denmark, it no longer held it- 
self bound by the Treaty of 1852. The 
noble Lord, as I understood him, seemed to 
intimate that no such communication had 
been received by our Government from the 
Court of Berlin; but at the same time he 
expressed his opinion, and the opinion of 
the Government upon such a course of 
conduct had it been pursued by the Prus- 
sian Government. The noble Lord said 
that he should look upon such a proposition 
as most unjust and monstrous. [An hon. 
Member: Preposterous.] Preposterous— 
a word of nearly the same significance. 
But the Question asked yesterday was not 
as to the morality of such conduct, but as 
to its legality. Having heard the noble 
Lord’s opinion of its morality, I wish to 
know whether he is of opinion, or whe- 
ther we are to conclude that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are of opinion, that, in 
consequence of the war between Prussia 
and Denmark, Prussia may be relieved 
from the undertakings which by the Treaty 
of 1852 she has entered into with this 
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country and with the other signataries of 
that treaty; or whether those engagements 
on the part of Prussia are not totally inde- 
pendent of any relations which may subsist 
between Prussia and Denmark? There is 
another matter referring almost to the same 
subject, and certainly to the answer given 
by the noble Lord yesterday, on which I 
should like to have some information. The 
noble Lord seemed in that answer to inti- 
mate that the German Powers had an- 
nounced that, when the invasion of the 
Duchies had been completed, they should 
be prepared to evacuate those Duchies as 
soon as all the causes—the avowed causes 
—for which the invasion had taken place 
were removed, and their object effected. 
What I wish to know from Her Majesty’s 
Government, as a second inquiry, is, Whe- 
ther, before the invasion of the Danish 
Duchies took place—an event of which due 
notice was given to the world—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government obtained from the 
Governments of Austria and Prussia any 
undertaking that when these Duchies had 
been invaded and occupied, when the 
avowed objects of the invasion were ob- 
tained, they would restore the Duchies to 
the King of Denmark ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think that 
what I stated—at all events, what I meant 
to state—yesterday was, that a notion had 
been broached in Germany and in some 
quarters at Berlin, that if a state of war 
should be established between Prussia and 
Austria and Denmark, that would release 
the two former Powers from the engage- 
ments of the Treaty of 1852. I stated my 
opinion upon that point; but I meant to 
say, or to imply, that that was not the 
doctrine upon which Austria and Prussia 
at present take their stand, inasmuch as 
they have declared, by that paper which 
was read here and in the other House of 
Parliament, that they acknowledge the 
binding nature of the Treaty of 1852, and 
adhere to the intention of maintaining the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy. It is 
therefore clear that they do not contend 
that their hostilities with Denmark have 
released them from their engagements un- 
der that treaty. But I entirely concur 
with the view which I infer that the right 
hon. Gentleman takes; that, even if that 
condition of things existed between Den- 
mark and the two Powers which could be 
rationally called war, and which if the en- 
gagements had been contracted simply be- 
tween these two Powers and Denmark, 
might and would have put an end to that 
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treaty, still the Treaty of 1852 was not a 
treaty concluded simply between Austria 
and Prussia on the one hand, and Den- 
mark on the other, but was an engagement 
which they entered into, in common with 
the other Powers who signed and the 
Powers and States who acceded to that 
treaty, and that they could not be relieved 
from that common engagement by any- 
thing which may take place between them 
separately and Denmark. That opinion I 
found not simply upon the reason of the 
thing. There is a case precisely in point. 
The five Powers entered into a treaty with 
Turkey by which they agreed to respect 
the neutrality of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, and that no ships of war of 
any of the Powers should enter those 
straits without the special permission of 
the Porte, and then only under certain re- 
strictions as to number and force. The 
ratifications of that treaty were exchanged 
with Turkey, and not among all the Powers 
who signed it, just as in the case of the 
Treaty of 1852 the ratifications were ex- 
changed in London between each of the 
Powers and Denmark, and the Powers did 
not go through the unnecessary form of 
exchanging ratifications with each other. 
When the British fleet entered the Dar- 
danelles at the commencement of the Rus- 
sian war, Austria protested against that act 
as a violation of the common engagement 
which by the treaty regulating the passage 
of the Dardanelles was taken by all the 
Powers. An answer was given, which in 
our opinion was sufficient ; but that proved 
that in the opinion of Austria herself a ge- 
neral engagement taken by many Powers 
towards one was binding upon all who took 
it—not simply between each and the party 
concerned, but as with respect to all the par- 
ties with whom that engagement was taken. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The answer of the 
noble Lord leads me to inquire—first, whe- 
ther what is called the despatch read the 
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the last official communication of Austria 
and Prussia, but I consider it complete as 
an acknowledgment of the ‘treaty, and of 
the obligation to maintain the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy. I was going to say 
that I unintentionally omitted to answer 
the last question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. We have obtained no guarantee 
from Austria and Prussia that they will 
evacuate Schleswig when the constitution 
is revoked. But we have this assurance— 
they are two Powers who must think their 
character for good faith is of some value, 
and the ground —the only ground — on 
which they have entered Schleswig, and 
occupied it as a material guarantee, is to 
obtain the revocation of the constitution of 
November, so far as regards Schleswig. I 
cannot but believe, therefore, that when 
that demand shall have been complied with, 
they will feel bound in honour and good 
faith to given up the occupation. 


THE CONVICT TOWNLEY.—QUESTION. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY asked the See- 
retary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the certificates of the magistrates 
and medical men, upon which Townley was 
removed, would be included in the papers 
to be laid on the table of the House; and if 
the whole of the papers would be before 
the House prior to the second reading of 
| the Bill introduced by the right hon. Baro- 
net last night ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY stated that the 
papers connected with this case, including 
the certificates of the borough magistrates 
and medical men upon which Townley had 
been removed to the lunatic asylum, would 
be in the hands of Members before he moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 








ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE.— 
| ASH-WEDNESDAY. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : It is usual 


other night—a document which, I believe, | for this House on Ash-Wednesday to meet 


the House found very ambiguous, and which | at two o’clock, instead of at the usual time. 
was treated with derision by the Secretary | I understand, however, that there is really 
of State—is the last and only evidence | 0 business for to-morrow, the hon. and 
which the Government possesses of the in- | gallant Member for the Queen’s County 
tention of Austria and Prussia to uphold the | (Colonel Dunne) having postponed, or con- 
Treaty of 1852? I also take the liberty | sented to postpone, the Motion of which 
to remind the noble Lord that he has omit- he had given notice. It will, therefore, I 
ted to answer the last question I put to him, | think, be more convenient that the House, 
Viscount PALMERSTON : I had just | instead of meeting at two o’clock to-morrow, 
discovered my unintentional omission, and | should adjourn till Thursday. The noble 
was about to answer the right hon. Gentle- | Lord then moved, 
man’s last question. The despatch to| ‘‘ That the House at rising do adjourn 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers is / till Thursday.” 


Viscount Palmerston 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY. — THE 
DANISH PAPERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
cannot avoid taking the opportunity which 
this Motion gives me to address a few 
words to the House upon what I will call 
the extraordinary answer which was given 
to-night with reference to the Danish Pa- 

ers by the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. That is a 
question by which the heart of this country 
is stirred—which agitates nearly every 
portion of the Continent, and upon which 
this House and the country are agreed in 
demanding the most complete information, 
not only as to the facts that are passing, 
but as to the conduct pursued from day to 
day by Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
course they have pursued for weeks past. 
The hon. Gentleman, being asked when 
we may expect information on these points, 
quietly tells the House that no papers at 
all ean be given before a period of three 
weeks. Three weeks! Why, what may 
not have happened in three weeks? In 
the space of three days we have seen the 
Duchy of Schleswig overrun; we have seen 
a gallant people beaten down by an over- 
And yet on such a ques- 


powering force. 
tion as this the Government tell the House 
of Commons that they are to remain con- 
tentedly in the dark for a period of three 


weeks! Now, I beg to point out to the 
House that as regards Japan papers were 
promised in Her Majesty’s Speech ; but, 
respecting Denmark, complete silence was 
observed, and no information was promised 
to the House of Commons. And as to the 
difficulty of publishing these papers, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office, when he chooses to do so, is at no 
loss for means of giving information to the 
public as to his policy and the course 
which he is going to take. We know very 
well that in the course of the autumn the 
noble Lord, before the ink of a particular 
despatch was dry, hurried it off to the 
London Gazette, and in the columns of the 
Gazette it was published even before it 
reached the Power to whom that despatch 
was addressed. I think the House will 
conceive from the answer of the hon. 
Gentleman and from the course taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government on this subject 
that they fear discussion. They know very 
well, with the feeling which always prevails 
in this House, that there shall be no dis- 
cussion of any question until the House 


has ample means before it of forming a 
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junction, and they hope by delay to tide over 
the critical time, and to avoid a discussion 
in this House of their policy, and of the 
course they have pursued. I therefore 
appeal to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to rectify what I may almost 
call the tortuous policy of the Foreign Office, 
and to give us the assurance that, at the 
earliest moment, the most complete and 
most ample information shall be afforded 
to the House of Commons. 

Mr. LAYARD: I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman has wasted a good deal of virtuous 
indignation. There is no desire on the 
part of the Government either to avoid dis- 
eussion or to waste time in this matter. 
The hon. Gentleman has filled the office 
which I have the honour to fill at present, 
and ought to be aware that there is great 
difficulty in preparing for publication a 
complete set of papers upon transactions 
of this kind. In the first place, the hon. 
Gentleman knows we cannot lay on the 
table of the House documents communicated 
by Foreign Powers without first consulting 
them as to whether or not they desire them 
to be published. That is a matter of cour- 
tesy, and it is a rule which is always fol- 
lowed. I can only say that I saw the 
printer to-day, and also communicated with 
the clerks at the Foreign Office. The other 
night I stated that I hoped these papers 
would be speedily produced, and I then 
expected that they could be produced next 
week; but they ure so voluminous that I 
am assured this is impossible if we wish 
to present the papers in a perfect form. I 
have no doubt if the House desires to have 
them in instalments, portions can be fur- 
nished ; but I doubt whether the House 
will thus obtain the exact information which 
it desires. I can assure the House that 
every possible speed shall be used in ex- 

editing the production of the papers. 
hey shall be laid on the table at the 
very earliest moment—I cannot give any 
other answer. But I assure the House 
there is no intention on the part of the 
Government to retard even by one day the 
publication of these documents. 

Mr. DISRAELI : Sir, I think we have 
not yet received a satisfactory answer on 
the part of the Government. The affairs 
of Germany and Denmark were of so grave 
a character some time ago, that it might 
well have been a question with the Govern- 
ment, whether they should not have advised 
the Sovereign to assemble Parliament at 
an earlier period. That was the feeling of 
men of different political opinions, But 
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there are, I know, very grave reasons 
which might operate to restrain the Go- 
vernment from giving that advice, except 
under most urgent circumstances. How- 
ever, if Parliament were not summoned 
earlier than usual, I think Her Majesty’s 
Government were bound, the’ moment it 
assembled, to place in our hands the docu- 
ments necessary to form an opinion on this 
all-engrossing and all-important subject, — 
a subject upon which the gore of peace 
or war, even of a general war, may ulti- 
mately depend, and with regard to which 
at this moment we are completely in the 
dark. The technical answer of the Under 
Secretary is most unsatisfactory. He tells 
us that he went to the printer to-day. 
Sir, the Under Secretary ought to have 
gone to the printer long before ; he ought 
to have gone every day and, if necessary, 
every hour before Parliament met, to the 
printer for these papers. He ought to 
have insisted upon these papers being ready 
to be presented to Parliament the first 
night. I took occasion on the day Parlia- 
ment was opened to notice the strange 
omission from the Royal Speech of any 
promise that papers on the subject of Ger- 
many and Denmark would be produced. 
What was the answer of the noble Lord ? 
He said his object was that the Speech 
should not be too long. Yet he found space 
to insert in that Speech a promise that 
the papers respecting Japan—no doubt, 
an interesting subject, but, contrasted with 
the European question of Germany and 
Denmark, a matter of comparatively tri- 
fling importance—should be forthcoming. 
There was room for that in the Speech. 
But when I pressed the noble Lord for 
these papers, he treated the matter with 
derision, and said, ‘‘ You shall have papers; 
you shall have plenty of them, and I hope 
hon. Members will study them. I have 
read a good many of them” (said the noble 
Lord), ‘‘ and I have got a surfeit of them.” 
It was clear to me at that time that Her 
Majesty’s Government had no settled de- 
termination to present these papers to 
Parliament. I must draw my conclusion 
from the omission from the Speech and 
the tone of the noble Lord’s reply ; and, 
I must say, that if the Government had 
any intention to produce these papers, the 
non-introduction of them into the Speech 
was a great inadvertence, and one which I 
think it would be difficult to vindicate. 
Practically, I take it for granted that the 
mass of these papers, either in manuscript 
or in proof sheets, are now prepared, and 
Mr. Disraeli 
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that permission to print them has been 
obtained from all foreign Powers. That 
is a mere formal affair. The printer of 
the Foreign Office, who was rubbed up to- 
day for the first time, was asked how long 
it would take to complete these papers; 
and, frightened at the mass of documents 
before him, a0 doubt made the same sort 
of ealeulation which he would have done if 
an ordinary thick pamphlet on the Schles- 
wig-Holstein Question—and we have seen 
many such — were brought to him. He 
said they would require three weeks to 
print. But if you have all the materials 
ready, and the credit of the Foreign Office 
be at stake, you must endeavour to com- 
pensate for former laches by distributing 
these documents into the hands of several 
printers ; and I will be bound to say, with 
proper diligence, that you might produce 
these papers to Parliament in eight and 
forty hours. The House ought to insist 
on these papers being placed in their hands 
in forty-eight hours, or otherwise it is re- 
linquishing the fulfilment of a high duty. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman appears to me to have 
taken a leaf out of the book of the Austrian 
and Prussian Governments, who called 
upon the Danish Government to revoke 
a Constitution in forty-eight hours, when 
that act could only be performed through 
the instrumentality of the Rigsraad, which 
had to be summoned for the purpose. I 
ean assure the right hon. Gentleman—and 
he may believe me or not, as he likes—that 
I took it to be so much a matter of course 
that papers on so important and pressing 
a subject as that of Denmark and Germany 
should be laid before Parliament, that I 
considered it to be surplusage to put it into 
the Royal Speech. If it is an omission, I 
am sorry for it ; but, so far from its arising 
from any doubt whether the papers should 
or should not be presented, I should have 
as little thought of doubting my own exist- 
ence as the absolute obligation of the Go- 
vernment to present these papers to Parlia- 
ment as soon as possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman, or at least the hon. Member 
for Horsham (Mr. Seymour FitzGerald), 
must be well aware of the labour of putting 
into print writing and a vast mass of docu- 
ments, It is not only the labour of print- 
ing it, but the matter must be looked over 
afterwards by competent persons, so that 
no mistakes of the press may occur, and 
that all be accurately done. My hon. 
Friend the Under Seeretary has said, that 
if the House desires that this correspond- 
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ence should be produced in parts, that 
course may be adopted ; and it may per- 
haps have this convenience, that hon. 
Members can have time to read Part I. 
before they are called upon to read Part 
II. However, I will assure the right hon. 
Gentleman and the House that there shall 
be no delay in preparing and laying before 
Parliament the fullest information that ean 
be required for forming an opinion on the 
subject. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: I believe 
the noble Lord, that no unnecessary delay 
in the delivery of these papers will in fu- 
ture occur ; but it is clear from the state- 
ments that have been made, that great and 
unnecessary delay has occurred in the pro- 
duction of these papers up to the present 
time. It is impossible to doubt that the 
Government believed that it would be ne- 
cessary at some time or other to lay these 
papers before Parliament. But what we 
maintain is, that there has not been that 
energy in preparing these papers during 
the recess that this House and the people 
of England expected, and which ought to 
have been shown in regard to papers of 
such vast and vital importance. They 
have, in fact, been kept back in the 
Foreign Office, and are not in that state of 
preparation in which they ought to have 
been at the opening of Parliament. I now 
assume that we shall have the papers far 
earlier than we were promised ten minutes 
ago, and I trust we shall not be disappoint- 
ed in the hope which we are now led to 
entertain. 

Mr. HENNESSY : I asked on a former 
oceasion, when the papers in regard to 
Poland would be produced? I wish now to 
inquire whether they will contain a certain 
despatch which is of the utmost interest, 
because of the importance which is, I am 
informed, attached to it at Vienna and 
Berlin, and which has reference to the 
Danish question? It is a short despatch 
from Lord Russell to Prince Gortschakoff, 
which was sent off in the autumn, but 
recalled by telegram, and which was then 
sent to St. Petersburg in an altered form. 
Iam informed that Count Rechberg and 
M. Bismark have called attention to Earl 
Russell’s speech at Blairgowrie, and to the 
statement, which is believed to have been 
contained in the original despatch, that the 
dominion of Russia in Poland was forfeited 
owing to the fact that Russia had not com- 
plied with the Treaty of Vienna. It is 


stated that Austria and Prussia intend to 
apply the very same doctrine to the case of 
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Denmark, and to hold that, the conditions 
of the Treaty of London not having been 
fulfilled by Denmark, the Treaty of London 
is therefore void. Now, it is very import- 
ant to get at that despatch. I should there- 
fore like to know from the Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer whether the original des- 
patch sent from the Foreign Office with 
the sanction of the Qucen, and signed by 
the Secretary of State, and which, on 
certain representations from abroad, was 
withdrawn and altered, will be laid before 
Parliament? 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: I wish also to 
put a question relative to papers—to the 
American despatches. This morning a 
blue-book has been published, containing 
despatches on American affairs, some from 
the other side of the water, and others 
from the American Minister here. There 
has been, however, a despatch of great 
importance and of extremely peculiar cha- 
racter which has been printed in America, 
and reprinted in the ordinary channels of 
information in this country. The date of 
this despateh—that there may be no doubt 
about it—is the 11th of July, 1863. If I 
understand it aright, that is a despatch 
from the American Foreign Minister which 
was read to Lord Russell, and a copy of 
which was left with him. It is evident 
that that despatch is far more material 
than any that have been laid on the table 
to-day. I beg to ask whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are prepared to com- 
municate a copy of this despatch, and at 
the same time the answer of Lord Russell, 
conveyed either through Lord Lyons or 
Mr. Adams, or sent direct ; or perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman is prepared to state that 
no answer was made to that despatch ? 

Mr. LAYARD: When that despatch 
is communicated to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it will be published; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have no knowledge of 
any such despatch. No such despatch was 
ever presented to the Government. I do 
not quite understand the despatch to which 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Hennessy) alludes ; I 
think there is not; but if he will com- 
municate with me privately, I will see if 
there is such a despatch, and if there be 
such a document it shall be produced. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL: Do I under- 
stand the Under Secretary to say that 
there is no despatch from Mr. Adams to 
the Foreign Office, conveying the demands 
which were made by Mr. Seward, in his 
despatch to Mr, Adams; and, if there is 
no despatch, that there is no memorandum 
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of any verbal communication, conveying 
the same insolent demands ? 

Mr. LAYARD: | presume the noble 
Lord alludes to a despatch which has been 
printed in the papers, taken from the 
papers laid upon the table of Congress, 
to the effect that compensation will be 
demanded for the destruction of American 
ships by any vessel built in English ports. 
I have already stated, that although that 
despatch has appeared in the newspapers, 
it never was communicated by Mr. Adams 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and we have 
no knowledge of such a document. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: Has no verbal 
communication passed ? 

Mr. LAYARD: No verbal communica- 
tion has taken place in that sense, or in 
any sense resembling it. 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thursday. 


KAGOSIMA.— JAPAN.— BOMBARDMENT 
OF KAGOSIMA.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. BUXTON, in rising to move the 
Resolution of which he had given notice, 
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most disastrous precedent—too easily fol- 
lowed, if not by ourselves, still by others, 
in future wars. The events of the last 
few years, especially in America, showed 
that there was some risk that the humane 
usages by which the harshness of war was 
restrained, and which had almost become 
universal, might be set aside so often as 
to retain but a slight hold over men’s pas- 
sions when roused by war. Wher the 
passions of men were roused the tempta- 
tion to use violence was so great, and men 
would readily catch at the example of such 
a country as England. Should Parliament 
not repudiate the burning of Kagosima, 
England would have taken the lead in 
flinging these restrictions to the winds, 
What he mainly desired was that, instead 
of allowing this occurrence to be thus mis- 
used, we should take occasion from it to 
declare our unfailing adhesion to those 
usages of war by which its cruelties are 
held in check, and to make our officers 
understand beyond the possibility of a mis- 
take, what were the bounds over which 
their zeal must in no case carry them. It 
did not fall within the scope of his pur- 


Kagosima. 





“That this House, while only imputing to 
Admiral Kuper a misconception of the duty im- | 
posed on him, deeply regrets the burning of the | 
town of Kagosima, as being contrary to those | 
usages of war which prevail among civilized na- | 
tions, and to which it is the duty and policy of | 
this country to adhere,” 
said, he had two objects in view in bring- 
ing this Motion before the House. There 
could be no doubt that in the eyes of 
foreign nations the character of England 
for humanity had greatly suffered by the 
act in question. It had created a very 
great sensation abroad, and especially in 
Holland, on account of the connection of 
that country with Japan; and, as an 
American gentleman observed to a friend 
of his, ‘‘ when an outery is made by Eng- | 
land about the inhumanity of other nations, 
we must stop her mouth by the one word 
‘ Kagosima.’”” His hope was that the 
House of Commons would take the oppor- 
tunity he now afforded it of declaring that, 
whatever rash things might be done by our 
officers in any part of the world, it was 
the deliberate resolve of England to treat 
other nations, whether weak or strong, bar- 
barous or civilized, with unfailing forbear- 
ance and humanity. His other object was 
of still greater importance. Unless this 
burning of Kagosima, assuming it to have 
been purposely done, unless repudiated by 
Parliameut, might become a precedent—a 


Lord Robert Cecil 





pose to assail Admiral Kuper. Many of 

his hon. Friends who thought as he did on 

the burning of Kagosima, considered it a 

piece of weakness on his part to acquit 

Admiral Kuper. They were inclined to 

say to him, as Angelo said to Isabella— 

« Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it! 
Why, every fault’s condemned ere it be done; 
Ours were the very cipher of a function, 

To fine the fault whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor!” 


Unless he was much mistaken, he should 
be able beyond denial to demonstrate that 
Admiral Kuper shelled the town of Kago- 
sima on purpose. That act could only be 
explained in one or other of two ways. 
Either it was a piece of cold-blooded 
cruelty, or else it arose from misconception 
of what his duty compelled him todo. He 
(Mr. Buxton) could not believe that a 
British Admiral would be guilty of a cold- 
blooded cruelty. But, waiving that, Admi- 
ral Kuper was far away, and could not 
come back for months to defend himself. 
He was bound, therefore, and the House 
was bound, to take refuge in the milder 
alternative, if it could be done without vio- 
lence to truth. He rejoiced to say that a 
careful study of the whole circumstances 
had enabled him to understand how Admiral 
Kuper might have been misled into the 
commission of this terrible mistake, It 
must be remembered that during _the- 
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period of our intercourse with Japan a 
long series of atrocities had been commit- 
ted on Europeans, culminating in a fero- 
cious assault on the British Embassy. For 
not one of these atrocities had redress 
been obtained. It was but natural, then, 
that the English in Japan should feel 
that when another abominable murder had 
been committed, and reparation was stub- 
bornly refused, it was not violence but 
plain mercy to inflict the severest punish- 
ment. Under these circumstances, Ad- 
miral Kuper was called upon to exact full 
reparation for the atrocious murder of Mr. 
Richardson. That reparation was refused, 
and the fleet was fired upon. Admiral 
Kuper no doubt felt that he was calied 
upon to make such an example of those by 
whom his murderers were shielded as would 
show the Japanese that English life was 
not to be trifled with, nor the English flag 
dishonoured, and, no doubt, the distinction 
between destroying the capital and destroy- 
ing the palace of the Prince never so much 
as crossed his mind. They might truth- 
fully assume that Admiral Kuper is not 
only a gallant sailor but a man of hu- 
manity, although he had been misled into 
this terrible mistake. He was told by some 
that if he did not assail Admiral Kuper he 
must lay the blame on Earl Russell. He 
feared such blame would not be censure, 
but calumny. But was the shelling of the 
town purposely done? He had done his 
best to look into the question with candour, 
and he had come to the conclusion that the 
town was purposely shelled. The noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Admiralty (Lord 
Clarence Paget) went down last autumn to 
address his constituents, and he composed 
two clever theories for their gratification, 
the one of which did honour to his head, 
and the other to his heart. Owing, how- 
ever, to the imperfections of human nature, 
the statements of hon. Members during the 
vacation were not always strictly accurate. 
The first theory of the noble Lord was this 
—that as the fortifications lay between 
Kagosima and the sea, in engaging the 
batteries, a typhoon blowing at the time, 
many of our shells went over, and so the 
town got burnt. That was not only a 
plausible theory, but was partly true as to 
the first day’s proceedings. Many shells 


on the first day did thus fall into the town ; 
but eye-witnesses proved other shells were 
thrown in purposely. But it would not hold 
at all with regard to what took place on 
the second day, because, as it was vouched 
by one who was these, so completely were 
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the batteries on the Kagosima side of the 
bay silenced on the first day, that we were 
told that not one of those batteries which 
were engaged on the first day fired a shot 
on the second, as the fleet passed by them 
at slow speed. He entreated the attention 
of the House to this important point, that on 
the second day the batteries were silenced 
and the town lay unresisting, defence- 
less, before the guns of the fleet. He should 
prove that it was on that second day that 
what remained of the town from the first 
day’s conflagration was shelled and burnt. 
The noble Lord’s second theory might be 
stated in the form of a syllogism. He said 
no British Admiral could do a cruel thing ; 
it was a cruel thing to bombard a town ; 
therefore no British Admiral could bom- 
bard a town. But he (Mr. Buxton) said 
Admiral Kuper was a British Admiral, 
Kagosima was a town, therefore Admiral 
Kuper could not have bombarded Kago- 
sima. The logic of that was unimpeach- 
able ; but that syllogism, like many other 
syllogisms, the logic of which was unim- 
peachable, exploded at the touch of facts. 
As a matter of fact we knew that Admiral 
Lambert, contrary to the orders of Lord 
Dalhousie, bombarded and burnt Rangoon. 
Again, there was a noble Lord on that (the 
Treasury) bench (Viscount Palmerston),and 
there were many right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen about him who might have reasons 
more or less pleasing for remembering the 
bombardment of Canton. In the Crimean 
war the allies proposed to bombard Odessa; 
and, again, last year the following piece 
of evidence was given before the Ordnance 
Committee. A certain Commodore, whose 
name I will not bring forward, sent one 
of Her Majesty’s ships up to the Feejees 
to levy a fine on the inhabitants of a town 
called Kemova, for robbing and ill-treating 
certain British subjects— 

“T told him to allow a certain time for the pay- 
ment of a fine, and if it was not paid to burn the 
town down. He carried out my orders, and, pre- 
viously to landing with his men for the purpose of 
burning the town, he very properly commenced 
to clear it by shelling it with Armstrong 12- 
pounders.” 

These facts showed there was no flagrant 
& priori absurdity in the idea that a British 
Admiral might bombard a town. The argu- 
ment that Admiral Kuper did not shell the 
town on purpose consisted entirely of those 
two surmises. Against them he would, 
first of all, bring the evidence of Colonel 
Neale and Admiral Kuper themselves. 
Well, what says Admiral Kuper? On the 
day before the action, addressing the Ja- 
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panese Envoys, he said, ‘‘ The settlement 
of this matter can no longer be delayed. 
Kagosima is at my mercy. Hoastilities once | 
commenced your town will be destroyed, 
and I should stop your trade both here and 
on the Loochoo Islands.” Colonel Neale, 
says :—** Such is not our wish ; but if you! 
compel us, why it will be your own fault.” | 
On the 26th of August Colonel Neale, who 
had been on board the Admiral’s ship dur- 
ing the action, in his despatch to Lord 
Russell, after speaking of ‘‘ the spirited 
incidents and all-sufficient results which 
attended the combat at Kagosima,”’ said— 

“ Thus I have the satisfaction to report to your 
Lordship that the instructions with which I have 
been charged, having reference to the outrage of 
last September, have been carried out in letter 
and in spirit.” 

“Tn respect to the Prince of Satsuma * * * 

after long forbearance, his capital is in ashes, his 
foundries destroyed, and his steamers burnt. It 
remains for me to trust that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment may deem that my instructions have 
been thus fulfilled in a manner best adapted to the 
difficult circumstances with which I have been, 
and still continue to be, surrounded.” 
Not a word was there to hint, however re- 
motely, that the capital being laid in ashes 
was the result of an accident—not a word 
to hint that he so much as dreamed of re- 
gretting it. The burning of the capital 
was treated by Colonel Neale not as an ac- 
cident but as an achievement. He came 
now to Admiral Kuper’s own words. In his 
despatch, after mentioning the destruction 
of the palace, he went on to say :— 

“The fire, which is still raging, affords reasona- 
ble ground for believing that the entire town of 
Kagosima is now a mass of ruins.” 

And he concludes his despateh— 

“Thus having accomplished every act of retri- 
bution and punishment, and having received the 
expression of your (that is, of Colonel Neale’s) 
satisfaction with the extent of this operation,” &c. 
Supposing this town of 180,000 people 
had been accidentally burnt, was it con- 
ceivable that such a dreadful incident could 
have been spoken of by Colonel Neale, and 
likewise by Admiral Kuper, without the 
faintest shadow of a word to imply that it 
was an accident, and without the faintest 
expression of regret? But if any doubt 
could still remain, it was utterly dispelled 
by this plain fact—that six private accounts 
of the operations had been published, each 
of which, except the first, described the 
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Herald, from one who had been himself 


engaged, said— 

“About dusk the town was fired in several 
parts by our shells ;” and added, “ About nine 
o’clock the whole of one side of the town was 

lazing.” 

An officer on board the Euryalus kept a 
log from hour to hour, which had appeared 
One 
entry in this was— 

3.30 p.m.—Cleared for action, engaged bat- 

teries on both sides, firing shells at Satsuma’s 
house and town. 5 p.m.—Ceased firing; observed 
the town to be on fire to the south of Satsuma’s 
house.” 
Another writer, who had also been en- 
gaged, mentions that the Argus and Co. 
quette went to the assistance of the Race- 
horse, and ‘‘ continued firing on the town 
and the battery to the left of it.’” The 
account went on— 

“The Racehorse floated about half-past five, the 
Coquette and Havoe continued shelling the town 
till dark,” adding, ‘‘The destruction of property 
must have been enormous.” 

On the same day— 

“12.30 p.m.—The fleet weighed again, and 
proceeding under slow speed, commenced shelling 
the batteries and town as we passed them at long 
ranges. No more than twenty shots were fired 
by the batteries, all of which fell harmless. The 
town again took fire to westward.” 

Another gentleman, who gathered his ac- 
count from the officers and men, wrote— 

“The Euryalus soon got her guns in order, and 
the 110lb. Armstrongs did dreadful mischief to 
the town, the factories, and foundries; and on 
Sunday afternoon the fleet steamed out, engaging 
the batteries and shelling the town the whole 
time.” 

The artist employed by The Illustrated 
London News also said, on the first day— 

“ Half the town was burnt. At night the fleet 
anchored, the batteries ceased firing, and the 
Perseus sent in a rocket now and then to keep up 
the fire. The next day the fighting was continued, 
the batteries were silenced, the remainder of the 
town was burnt, and Satsuma’s castle battered 
with shot and shell. The fleet then steamed out, 
and left what was Kagosima a mass of ruins and 
flames.” 

A letter from a sailor said :—* On the se- 
cond day we attacked the town and shelled 
every house we could see.’” To sum up 
the proofs that the town had been burnt 
on purpose. It was quite clear that there 
was no weight in the argument that a Bri- 
tish Admiral could not do such things, 


shelling of the town as a distinct part of | because in the last ten years three British 


the operations. 
read extracts from letters from officers and | 
men engaged, which had been published. 
One of them, addressed to the Japan’! 


Mr. Bucton | 


He would now proceed to! Admirals, besides other Admirals, had 


bombarded towns. Then the destruction 
of the town was predicted, it took place, 
and was spoken of not, only without regret 
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but with satisfaction; not as an accident, 
but as an achievement. Six accounts were 
sent to different papers, and each account 
expressly mentioned the shelling of the 
town itself as having been a part of the 
operations ; while, on the other hand, the 
vehement discussion in the newspapers 
upon this topic during last autumn had 
not elicited one single line written by any- 
body that could indicate that this feature 
of the operations was accidental. He said 
then, that all this amounted to a demonstra- 
tion that the town was purposely shelled. 

He ventured to assert with little fear of 
contradiction, that the burning of this town 
was a direct transgression of those usages 
of war which prevail among civilized nations, 
and to which it was right and wise above 
all for England to adhere. In saying that, 
he was perfectly aware that there was no 
abstract principle of international law which 
forbade a belligerent to destroy private 
property; no one could claim compensation 
in a court of law for injury done to bis pri- 
vate property by an enemy. But he did 
maintain without fear of contradiction, that 
it was the usage of civilized nations in con- 
ducting war to spare private property on 
land, except in cases of absolute necessity 
wholly different from the one he now al- 
luded to. He had carefully examined all 
the dicta on this point of the leading modern 
writers upon international law — and let 
him, in passing, say how much in doing so 
he had been indebted to the guidance of 
his friend, Mr. Godfrey Lushington—and 
he could assure the House that so far as he 
could discover, there was an universal con- 
sent among writers on international Jaw on 
this point. He would only quote three or 
four sentences. Kent, in his Commen. 
taries, said— 

“That a conqueror who destroys private dwell- 
ings, or public edifices devoted to civil purposes 
only, violates the usages of modern war.” 

In Marten’s Law of Nations it was stated 
that— 

“Even in taking a fortress, except in cases of 
necessity, it is now admitted that the besiegers 
are to direct their artillery against the fortifica- 
tions only, and not intentionally against the public 
edifices or any other building.” 

He would not trouble the House with pas- 

sages which he held in his hand, taken from 

Twiss, Heffter, Wheaton, Kliber, Philli- 

more and Grotius ; but he could not refrain 

= quoting the words of Vattel, who said 
at— 


“The destruction of towns was a measure odious 
and detestable, unless absolute necessity, or at 
least cogent reasons, demand it.” 
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And he added these remarkable words— 

“But as the perpetrators of such outrageous 
deeds might attempt to palliate them under pre- 
text of deservedly punishing the enemy, be it here 
observed, that the natural and voluntary law of 
nations does not allow us to inflict such punish- 
ments except for enormous offences against the 
law of nations, and even then it is glorious to listen 
to the voice of humanity and clemency when rigour 
is not absolutely necessary.” 


He did not think that the House would be 
impatient if he concluded these extracts 
with a sentence from Lord Bacon— 

“The wars are no massacres and confusions, but 
they are the highest trials of right; and in the 
proceedings of the wars nothing ought to be done 
against the law of nations and the law of honour.” 


He could not pass from this part of his 
subject without reminding the House of the 
profound indignation which was excited all 
over Europe, and which was so loudly ex- 
pressed by the whole press of England, 
headed by The Times, at the throwing of 
Greek fire into Charleston by General Gil- 
more last autumn ; and so too, again, at 
the bombardment of Palermo by that miser- 
able King whose nickname ever after re- 
minded the world of the atrocity. Yet in 
each of these cases the bombarded town 
was fortified, and was standing ovt in arms 
against him who deemed himself its lawful 
sovereign. He hardly needed to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Attorney General, the 
Home Secretary. and others, of the splen- 
did eloquence with which they denounced 
the bombardment of Canton by Admiral 
Seymour. But then it might be suggested 
that there were peculiar circumstances in 
the present case which justified a departure 
from the ordinary usages of war. There 
were peculiar circumstances in the present 
ease, and he thought that he should be 
able to show that, in so far as these cir- 
cumstances were unusual, they counselled, 
with singular force, to forbearance. It 
must be remembered that from the outset 
they had placed themselves in a perfectly 
false position with regard to Japan. For 
more than 300 years the Japanese had 
been a most peaceful, prosperous, well- 
governed, and contented people. All they 
asked was to be let alone—to be allowed 
to be happy in their own way. In former 
days they had received foreigners, not only 
willingly, but with cordial hospitality ; but 
the result had been that they found their 
religion and their institutions in jeopardy, 
and they were forced for their safety’s 
sake to drive foreigners from their shores. 
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gree of well-being had followed upon that 
policy. The English, by forcing them- 
selves upon them by the terror of arms, as 
Sir Rutherford Aleock shows we did, were 
invading the natural rights of the Japanese 
to manage their own affairs, and to do what 
might seem best to themselves for their 
own security and welfare. Here again the 
British were acting in defiance of the 
rules of international law. ‘‘ China and 
Japan,” says Halleck— 


“For a long time declined all commercial in- 
tercourse with other nations, and even now per- 
mit only a very restricted trade. The question 
was at one time discussed, whether this people 
could not be compelled to open their ports to 
foreigners ; but, as a question of international 
jurisprudence, it scarcely merits consideration.” 


Now, he was not complaining of our hav- 
ing gone to Japan. He thought that as 
other nations had thrust themselves upon 
the Japanese, and had apparently been 
well received, the English could hardly 
have stood aloof; but he thought it was 
both rash and harsh to force ourselves 
upon the metropolis. He had no doubt 
that the wise policy would have been to 
have kept to a few commercial ports, 
and that even now it would be wise to 
retire from Jeddo if that could be done 
with dignity. But the British certainly 
had no abstract right to be there. Nei- 
ther did he excuse the chicanery and 
violence by which the Japanese nobles 
sought to extricate themselves from a 
treaty which they abhorred. That treaty, 
too, appeared not to have been legally 
executed according to Japanese law, as it 
was not signed by the Mikado or the Ja- 
panese nobles. No doubt the murder of 
Mr. Richardson was a very shameful 
crime. At the same time, as Mr. Fortune 
informed us, the Tycoon’s Government had 
not yet been able to abolish that ancient 
law of 300 years’ standing, in virtue of 
which licence was given to slay foreigners 
wherever they might be found. The 
Bishop of Victoria also, in his book writ- 
ten before the murder of Mr. Richardson, 
warned us of the probable consequences if 
Englishmen should so far transgress the 


usages of the country as to stand upright : 
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fall victims to their «wn temerity in tram- 
pling on the usages and insulting the feel- 
ings of the native princes of the land. 
He understood, too, that the Japanese 
authorities had earnestly begged that no 
Englishman should go out upon the road 
during the passage of this great Sovereign 
Prince. He hoped he should not be mis- 
understood ; he regarded that murder as a 
wicked crime; he allowed that it was not 
only just and politic, but essential, to ob- 
tain reparation for the murder of an Eng- 
lishman ; but he maintained that there was 
nothing in the peculiar features of this 
ease to justify us in resorting to an ex- 
traordinary excess beyond what the usages 
of war allowed in vindicating that out- 
rage. It must be remembered that we had 
already obtained from the Tycoon the pay- 
ment down in hard cash of the vast sum of 
£100,000. Not only that, but the Tycoon 
had amply apologized and had made some 
important concessions. And, again, one 
of our demands upon the Prince of Satsuma 
was a demand which it was absolutely im- 
possible for him to grant. It was stated 
by Colonel Neale himself, that the chief 
agent of the outrage was the father of the 
Prince himself. ‘His retainers,”’ says 
Colonel Neale, ‘‘ but obeyed his instruc- 
tions ;”’ and Colonel Neale goes on to ob- 
serve, ‘‘ No power that has yet been brought 
to bear is calculated to coerce the Prince 
of Satsuma to deliver his father up to 
condign punishment.” He should think 
not, and he was not ashamed to say he 
should hope not. He might be wrong, but 
it seemed to him, that however much it 
comported with the wisdom and dignity of 
England it might have been to ask a So- 
vereign Prince to deliver up his own father 
to be hanged, however wise it might have 
been to make such a demand, and however 
right it might have been to enforce such 
a demand by the destruction of his men- 
of-war, his foundries, his fortifications, his 
factories, the shops of his subjects, and 
his own palaces—he was inclined to doubt 
whether the occasion required the last fin- 
ishing touch of laying his capital in ashes. 
He feared, however, that what influenced 
many in defending these proceedings was 


Kag-sima. 


in the road — much more to remain on | the feeling that the Japanese were beyond 
horseback in the road—while all the na-| the pale of civilization, and that in dealing 
tive population was on its knees, during | with nations in that condition it is justifia- 


the passage of the great Prince of the 
Empire. That might be a shameful cus- 
tom, but if it were the custom and the law, 
we should not blaze out with furious in- 
dignation, should any of our countrymen 


Mr. Buxton 


ble to use measures from which we should, 
of course, refrain in dealing with our 
equals. That feeling appeared to have 
existed in Admiral Kuper’s mind, to judge 
from his conversation with the Japanese 
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Envoys. He told them, with what seemed 
a grievous want of delicacy of feeling, to 
remember, ‘‘ That we are one of the first 
nations in the world, who, instead of meet- 
ing civilized people as they thought them- 
selves, were in reality encountering bar- 
barians.”” The Japanese Envoys had too 
much self-respect to vouchsafe a reply to 
this sally, but simply rose to leave. He 
must be allowed to say that from his heart 
and soul he repudiated and abhorred the 
idea that in our dealings with less civilized 
nations we were to be ruled by a more lax 
code of morals than that to which we 
should own allegiance when we came in 
contact with the nations of Christendom. 
It seemed to him that it was one of the 
first and foremost axioms which an English 
statesman ought to obey, that we should 
treat those who were weaker than our- 
selves, or who stood on a lower footing 
than ourselves in point of civilization, with 
forbearance as generous and with justice 
as rigid as that which we exercised towards 
any of the great Powers. However, in 
this case it was a mere illusion, showing 
nothing but the ignorance of those who 
held it, to suppose that the Japanese are, 
to use Admiral Kuper’s phrase, barbarians, 
who could only be amenable to rough 
usage. No one who had studied thoroughly 
what we know about Japan but must allow 
that they have attained a rare height of 
civilization. No doubt in some respects 
they were far from being what they ought 
to be ; but even as regards that laxity of 
morals, which is their worst trait, he could 
help being reminded of Burke’s saying, 
that ‘* Vice itself loses half its evil in losing 
all its grossness.’’ All writers swelled the 
chorus of admiration for the Japanese. 
The Bishop of Victoria told them that his 
own intercourse with the people led him to 
regard them as a friendly race, accessible, 
frank, manly, energetic, and polite. Mr. 
Fortune, who saw more behind the scenes 
than perhaps any other traveller, spoke 
with enthusiasm of the Japanese. Even 
close to Yeddo, which contained 2,000,000 
human beings, he said— 

“ The scenery was always changing and always 
beautiful, hill and vale, broad roads and shady 
lanes, houses and gardens, with a people indus- 
trious, but unoppressed with toil, and apparently 
happy and contented.” 

Mr. Oliphant said— 


“ Each day gave us fresh proofs of the amiable 
and generous character of the people. We were 


filled with astonishment and delight at the exqui- 
site taste displayed in the gardens and cottages 
by the roadside.” 
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He dilates upon the universal taste for 
reading—even the common soldiers, when 
on duty, were continually engaged in read- 
ing. It is impossible, he says, to compare 
the’ general social well being of Japan with 
that of any other nation, and not admit 
that Japan will gain by the contrast. 
Surely such a people ought to have been 
treated by us, in the early days of the in- 
tercourse we had thrust upon them, with 
the utmost possible tenderness, instead of 
with an extreme of violence and rigour. 
So much for the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. Nor could sound policy be 
alleged to justify this violence. If the 
feeling of the people was with us, and it 
was the Princes who wanted to keep us 
away, surely our true policy would have 
been to do all that we could to foster that 
good feeling of the people themselves, 
whatever we might do with the Princes. 
But, of course, if we went and destroyed 
one of the chief cities, we aroused all the 
sympathies and patriotism of every class 
against us. The Japanese, if we were to 
believe Admiral Kuper, were barbarians. 
But there was a deal of human nature 
even in barbarians; and it was not in 
human nature to be friendly to those who 
knocked their neighbour’s house about his 
ears, and might very likely do the same 
thing to them. He expected that a great 
deal would be made of the news in to-day’s 
paper, that the Prince Satsuma had paid 
the indemnity and made certain concessions. 
In fact, some hon. Gentlemen had been 
good enough to condole with him, that his 
friend Satsuma had taken all the wind out 
of his sails. He was not prepared to ad- 
mit that even the payment of £25,000, 
garnished though it might be with certain 
other unknown concessions, was enough to 
give a country like England perfect satis- 
faction for having—he would not say com- 
mitted a great crime—but, he would say, 
having inflicted a great calamity. He 
wanted to know what were those other 
concessions ? Was the Prince of Satsuma’s 
father to be hanged? Or were those re- 
tainers to be hanged who, as Colonel Neale 
told us, only did his bidding? The Japan- 
ese warned us that if they executed any- 
body at our command, as a matter of course 
they would execute the wrong men. Had 
his hon. Friend the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs got wrong men executed for 
a crime they did not commit ? A rumour 
had come lately from China, and a highly 
probable rumour too, that the Prince of 
Satsuma had ordered from America rifled 
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guns to the value of £200,000. Worse 
than that, other rumours reached us, which 
were confirmed by Colonel Neale’s -des- 
Sa of probable civil war between the 

aimios and the Tyceon. Is that success ? 
Is it true policy for us to plunge that 
country, lately so peaceful, so prosperous, 
into anarchy and intestine war? Sir Ru- 
therford Alcock also warned us emphati- 
cally of the tremendous undertaking it 
would be should we go to war with the 
Daimios. Unless we chose to land troops 
and follow them into their mountains, the 
only thing we should be able to do would 
be to make a holocaust of the towns and 
villages on the coast. He lamented to see 
that in one of Colonel Neale’s most recent 
despatches, written a month after the de- 
struction of Kagosima, he said, ** It might 
be imperatively necessary to fall back on 
the powerful aid of Her Majesty’s squadron, 
and urge on Admiral Kuper the necessity 
of entering on a systematic and serious 
series of hostilities.’’ A systematic series 
of hostilities! He asked again, was that 
success that we should be plunging into 
a systematic series of hostilities with the 
unhappy Japanese? A great responsibi- 
lity rested that night upon this House, 
that it did not shrink from letting our 
Admirals know that, at least, we will not 
permit massacre and conflagration. It was 
mournful to think that the flag of Christian 
England should be the herald, not as it 
should be, of peace and goodwill toward 
men, but of anarchy, of tumult, of fire, 
and sword. 

He had now, he hoped, shown that this 
act was condemned by the usages of war, 
that it was condemned by all that was pe- 
culiar in the circumstances of the case, 
that it was condemned by sound policy. 
He was sorry for the length to which he 
had been carried, but he should not be sa- 
tisfied to sit down without reminding the 
House in a few words of the intense mi- 
sery which this act must have wrought 
among the innocent people of Kagosima. 
No doubt, those who ignorantly spoke of 
the Japanese as barbarians may, with 
equal ignorance, tell me that Kagosima 
was a mere collection of flimsy hovels, 
which could be burnt down and built up 
again, and no one be much the worse. 
The fact, however, was that Kagosima 
was one of the chief cities of the Japanese 
Empire, and its factories, its foundries, its 
palaces, its fortifications indicated that it 
abounded, like the other chief cities of the 
Empire, with evidences of the high refine- 
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ment, civilization, and intelligence of that 
extraordinary people. No Englishmen had 
ever set foot in Kagosima, but Mr. Oli- 
phant visited one of the small towns near 
it belonging to the Prince of Satsuma, a 
town of only 3,000 or 4,000 inhabit- 
ants, and he describes how in the bazaars 
there was so much displayed, and it 
was all so beautiful and new, that as 
he walked through the brilliant avenues 
his mind was quite stupified with admira- 
tion. He wished those who intended to 
talk in that way would glance over the 
pictures in those works on Japan which 
he had with him, and they would then 
see that though on account of earth- 
quakes the houses were built of timber, 
with bamboo poles and paper partitions, 
and did not as a general rule rise above 
one story, the woodwork was of a solid 
kind, and they were full of picturesque and 
graceful ornaments. Remembering all this, 
and also what travellers told us of the ami- 
able and generous character of the men, of 
the gentle demeanour of the women, and 
the bright charm of the children, he con- 
fessed he could not think without a pang 
of seven British men-of-war throwing shells 
broadcast into a city of 180,000 of these 
people, and that with effect so rapid and 
so terrible that before nightfall half the 
town, we were told, was in a blaze; and 
the flames, said an eye-witness, ‘leapt from 
street to street, leaving ashes and desola- 
tion behind them.” ‘* By ten o’clock on 
the first night,’’ said another, “‘ the extent 
of the conflagration was over a mile in 
length. The destruction of property must 
have been tremendous”’ In short, within 
24 hours of the firing of the first gun, ‘‘ we 
steamed away,’’ said one, and a more pa- 
thetic sentence I have not heard for some 
time, ‘‘we steamed away, leaving what 
had been Kagosima a mass of ruins and 
flames.’’ ‘‘The destruction of property 
must have been tremendous! ”’ Destrue- 
tion of property! Can we soothe ourselves 
with the hope that it was property alone 
that perished? Why, in such a population 
as that there cannot have been less than 
30,000 little children; there must have 
been thousands upon thousands of sick, of 
aged, of infirm, of women labouring with 
child. It was appalling to think what 
must have past in those first awful hours, 
when the shells were rushing overhead and 
exploding among the dwellings, and the 
flames, bursting at once from a hundred 
centres, roared in the hurricane and leapt 
from roof to roof. We could but too easily 
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imagine the volumes of blinding smoke, the 
shrieks of those whose escape was cut off, 
the anguish of those whom no effort could 
save, the terror and despair of that vast 
multitude as it surged through the blaz- 
ing streets. But was that all? To find 
an army of 30,000 men in shelter and 
food has before now, as we know too 
well, overtasked the energies of a great 
nation. We know too well what sufferings, 
horrible and heartrending, its failure may 
cause. Who was there under that sky so 
noted for its winds and rains and winter's 
storms to find shelter for those outcasts ? 
Who was there to stay the hunger of that 
mighty host, with its tens of thousands of 
gentle women and tender little ones—who 
had escaped indeed with their lives from 
that gulf of fire, but who stood there on 
the hillside as our fleet steamed away from 
that mass of ruins and flames that had 
been Kagosima—stood there in mute de- 
spair, employment gone, trade at an end, 
their all swept from them, themselves 
starving, houseless, desolate? He claimed 
from the Government, as an Englishman, 
—he claimed it as a right, that they should 
that night do all that in them lay to clear 
the fame of the country from the blot that 
stained it, and to ward from us, in the days 
that are to come, the doing of such deeds. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the following Resolution— 

“That this House, while only imputing to Ad- 
miral Kuper a misconception of the duty imposed 
on him, deeply regrets the burning of the town of 
Kagosima, as being contrary to those usages of 
War which prevail among civilized nations, and to 
which it is the duty and policy of this country to 
adhere.” —( Mr. Buston.) 


Mr. AYTOUN said, he rose to second 
the Motion. He would not follow the hon. 
Member for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) into 
the traditionary history of Japan, and the 
aversion which the inhabitants undoubtedly 
had to the presence of foreigners ; but it 
was plain that they knew enough of the 
history of our proceedings to convince them 
that a general permission to us to trade 
and settle there would involve them in 
anarchy and misfortune. The Japanese 
were not ignorant of our proceedings in 
India. They knew well enough that we 
first settled there as humble traders, and 
then under the pretence of punishing inju- 
ries inflicted upon us, we acquired the ter- 
ritory of the people. They knew also that 
under the specious pretence of relieving 
the people from oppression and tyranny 
we liad extended our conquests, deprived 
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princes of their territories, and advancing 
step by step we had never ceased until we 
had become masters of the largest portion 
of the country, and of an empire which 
had no parallel in its extent since the dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire. Could any 
one doubt that such considerations had 
operated powerfully upon the Japanese 
mind? Could any one doubt that the trea- 
ty which gave us permission to trade with 
them had been extorted by fear? Could 
there be any doubt that the Japanese had 
yielded to it from dread of the consequences 
which might have resulted from resistance 
to the power of England? Hitherto the 
representatives of the Foreign Office had 
declined to discuss this question, simply be- 
cause the Tycoon’s Government, with which 
the treaty was made, was a de facto Go- 
vernment. In his opinion, they had only 
avoided the discussion of the Japanese ques- 
tion because they were satisfied in their 
minds that the conduct which our Govern- 
ment had pursued towards Japan could not 
be justified. But whatever might be the 
cause, it was clear that the treaty had pro- 
duced a powerful feeling of discontent in 
the minds, not only of the nobles, as Earl 
Russell seemed to suppose, but of the peo- 
ple of Japan. There was another most im- 
portant question—what had been the con- 
duct of our own merchants in that country? 
He was afraid they had not conducted them- 
selves with that moderation and with that 
respect for the feelings of the natives which 
they ought to have shown: on the contrary, 
it had been eminently calculated to aggra- 
vate that discontent. They had also evinced 
a great disregard for the interests of their 
own country. It seemed to be a matter of 
indifference to them how heavily the tax- 
paying people of this country were burdened 
to support them in the arrogant course 
which they had adopted. They had abun- 
dance of evidence of it. For instance, there 
was the conduct of the merchants who, un- 
der fictitious names, demanded at the Ja- 
panese custom-house large quantities of the 
gold coin of the country in exchange for 
dollars. Then there was the affair of Mr. 
Moss, who was no doubt guilty of the crime 
imputed to him. Instead of being pun- 
ished, after he had escaped through a 
mere legal technicality, the deep feeling of 
the British community in that country was 
shown in his favour in a most unmistakable 
manner. It was said that any pecuniary 
fine imposed upon him would have been 
paid at once, because subscribed by his 
friends. The arrogant spirit prevailing 
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among the British population had been 
shown on another occasion lately. In one 
of the despatches it was stated that there 
was an intention on the part of the Japanese 
Government to construct a new road along 
which the Daimios might pass, in order 
that no collision might occur between 
them and foreigners. The British re- 
presentative, upon the request of the Ja- 
panese Government, recommended that 
British subjects should not travel along 
that road for three days; whereupon a 
a number of the English residents wrote a 
letter complaining in very decided and 
arrogant language of the course the Bri- 
tish representative had thought proper to 
pursue. There was another point which 
ought not to be forgotten—namely, that 
the evidence of what was passing in Japan 
was ex parte, coming as it did from per- 
sons who were interested in making out 
a good case for themselves. Our repre- 
sentative himself had not always treated 
the Japanese Government with the mode- 
ration and consideration to which it was 
entitled. On one occasion there was a 
scarcity of silk in one of the ports, and 
a despatch was written by our representa- 
tive calling the attention of the Japanese 
Government to the subject, and suggest- 
ing that the scarcity had been occasioned 
by a systematic arrangement of certain 
monopolisers at Yeddo, and stating that 
it was currently reported—reported only 
—that the Japanese Government had ar- 
rested several merchants, and that one 
had lost his life because he pleaded to be 
allowed to sell silk. When such a spirit 
was manifested as that existing among the 
foreign residents, and when our represen- 
tatives were encouraged by the Foreign 
Office in the adoption of such high-handed 
courses as had been pursued in Japan 
even before the late deplorable events, it 
was impossible that friendly relations could 
be permanently continued. The unfortu- 
nate murder of Mr. Richardson having 
occurred, the Foreign Secretary took 
steps for obtaining redress, but the method 
he adopted was of a very extraordinary 
character. In the debate in the other 
House towards the close of last Session, 
Earl Russell said it was his intention to 
impose a heavy pecuniary penalty on the 
Tycoon, and at the same time was, through 
the Admiral, going to compel Prince Sat- 
suma to give redress for the wrong which 
had been done. He (Mr. Aytoun) could 
not imagine how Earl Russell could con- 
sider it his duty to punish both the Tycoon 
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and the Prince Satsuma. If the Tycoon 
was de facto ruler of Japan, why did he 
not ask him to enforce punishment? and 
if he was not able to execute justice in 
his own country, then he was not de facto 
ruler, and ought not to be punished at 
all. His hon. Friend who moved the Re- 
solution said that he did not blame Earl 
Russell. He (Mr. Aytoun) did not wish 
to express censure of any one in particular 
of those who had been guilty of the hor- 
rible outrage which had plunged the people 
of Kagosima into misery, and brought . 
disgrace upon the British name, but he 
would refer to some of the despatches. 
The first despatch in the “blue book” 
was from Earl Russell, and was dated 
from the Foreign Office, Dec. 24, 1862. 
It contained the following passage :— 


“Tf Daimio Satsuma should not immediately 
agree to, and carry into effect, the terms deman- 
ded of him, the Admiral should go with his own 
ship and with such others he may think fit to 
take with him, or he should send a sufficient force 
to the territory of the Prince, which I have been 
informed is a peninsula on the most southernly 
point of the island. He has a fort, I am told, 
at the south-west end of the Island of Kiusiu. 
The Admiral or senior naval officer will be better 
able to judge than Her Majesty’s Government can 
be, whether it will be most expedient to blockade 
this port, or whether it will be possible or advis- 
able to shell the residence of the Prince.” 


He would compare that with a despatch 
of Earl Russell addressed to Colonel Neale, 
in which he announced to him that he had 
been made a Companion of the Bath. Earl 
Russell said :— 


“Her Majesty has been pleased, in testimony 
of the patience, good temper, and firmness with 
which you have conducted this negotiation (refer- 
ring to the recovery of the £100,000 from the 
Tycoon as an indemnity), to confer upon you the 
Companionship of the Order of the Bath. The 
accomplishment of the remainder of your instruc- 
tions has been found more difficult.” 


Earl Russell then went on to refer to the 
answers which had been received from the 
Ministers of the Prince Satsuma. He 
said :— 


* These answers in reference to a murder com- 
mitted by the retainers of the Prince in full day- 
light, ten months before, upon a person who had 
not in any way impeded the passage of a public 
road, showed a fixed determination to afford no 
redress. Vice-Admiral Kuper then directed that 
three steamers belonging to the Prince should be 
taken and retained by way of reprisals. But be- 
fore any further communication could take place, 
hostilities were commenced by the Japanese, and 
Her Majesty’s ships were fired upon from the bat- 
teries with shot and shell—an act which it became 
i diately to resent. The steamers 
taken were burnt. ‘The batteries were fired upon 
from point blank range; many guns were dis- 
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momsted, and ae It is] by demanding the rigid fulfilment of a 
much to be lamented that as the batteries were H : 2.8 
apparently situated in and about the town, the nen. ties all its eaten 


consequence of firing with shot and shell upon the Motion made, and Question proposed. 
batteries and magazines should have been to set 
fire to the town, which Admiral Kuper says has Mr. LONGFIELD rose to move the 
been burnt. Many innocent persons have thus un-| Amendment of which he had given notice, 
fortunately been injured. At the same time, it is | the distinct object of which he said was to 
obvious that if Admiral Kuper had not returned co 

the fire of the batteries, [ler Majesty’s squadron free a most meritorious and worthy officer, 
would have suffered a defeat, and fresh murders| With whom he had not personally the 
of British subjects by the cruel and insolent | slightest acquaintance, from a very grave 
Daimios would have been perpetrated.”—Corre- | imputation sought to be cast upon him by 
quate, pee the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
The effect of this despatch was to defend | Maidstone. He thought the House would 
what had been done on grounds which it| agree to the Amendment, and would not 
was utterly impossible to maintain. Earl| accept any of the three courses or alter- 
Russell said that the taking away of these| natives submitted to them by the hon. 
steamers as reprisals led to the conflict} Member, and would not admit that he had 
which took place. He (Mr. Aytoun) ad-| been *‘ cold-blooded and cruel,” or that he 
mitted that if the proceedings had been} had made ‘‘a grave misconception of his 
confined to the first day, deplorable as was | orders,” or ‘‘a terrible mistake.”’ All ad- 
the result, that was a ground of defence;| mitted that this was a most unfortunate 
but Earl Russell entirely ignored the fact | affair; but why was the whole of the 
that the town was assailed on a second| blame to be cast on Admiral Kuper ? 
occasion. How it could be a defence for | Admiral Kuper, he believed, was not a na- 
the operations on the afternoon of the suc-| tive of England ; he was not highly con- 
ceeding day, when the fire was kept up by | nected ; he had not been decorated with 
Her Majesty’s ships, passed his compre-} the Order of the Bath; he had no friends 
hension. The fact was, that the conduct’ save what the justice of his case he hoped 
of the British was entirely indefensible, | would now rally to his side. That being 
and he hoped the Under Secretary for|so, the hon. Member perhaps supposed 
Foreign Affairs would be able to throw) that the gallant Admiral might be hit as 
some light on the subject. There was one{ hard as he pleased; but he (Mr. Long- 
other quotation he would make from the} field) would show the House that from 
blue-book, which showed that the proba-| first to last not the slightest blame 
bility of such an event as the destruction | attached to Admiral Kuper, that he la- 
of the town was present to the minds both | boured under no misconception of orders, 
of Colonel Neale and Admiral Kuper be-} that he understood them well, that he 
fore the attack commenced. It was to be| obeyed them, and concerted measures ac- 
found in the memorandnm of a conversa- | cording to the letter and spirit of the in- 
tion which took place between them and| structions he received. The papers nar- 
the agents of Prince Satsuma, on board | rating this tragedy, in which a town of 
the Zuryalus. Admiral Kuper said—*‘ The | 200,000 inhabitants had been reduced to 
settlement of this matter can no longer be | ashes, many lives lost, and a vast amount 
delayed. Kagosima is at my mercy, and! of property destroyed, opened with a des- 
if hostilities are once commenced the town | patch by Earl Russell. It appeared that 
will be destroyed.”” Colonel Neale added | a gentleman named Richardson was killed 
—* Such is not our wish, but if you com-|—‘* murdered’ it was called; but when 
pel us to do it, it will be your own fault.’’ | all the circumstances were taken into con- 
It might be said it was easy to find fault, ' sideration, it appeared to him that man- 
but diffieult to suggest a remedy. He) slaughter would be the more correct term. 
would reply, that if the Government, in| Premeditated murder it certainly was not. 
sending out representatives, instead of en-| A gentleman rudely disregarding the cus- 
forcing the single idea that we had atreaty, tom of the country in the respect paid 
would impress upon them the necessity of to Princes travelling in the road, was cut 
not sacrificing every consideration of policy | down by the attendants of the Prince 
and humanity, and of the interests of our| whom he had offended. He gave the hon. 
trade as regarded the ultimate result, he! Member (Mr. Buxton) all the advantage of 
believed we should avoid the bloodshed! the strong epithets which Earl Russell 
which was impending if we were to drive | crowded into one little sentence, such as 
the Tycoon’s Government to desperation | ** barbarous murder,’’ ‘* barbarous as- 
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sault,” an event ‘‘which filled Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with great and just 
indignation.”” To the demands for repara- 
tion the Tycoon from time to time replied, 
in language which certainly showed as 
much civility as that with which he had 
been addressed by the British Minister, 
that the assault was one of those sudden 
affrays in which there were great facilities 
for the escape of the actual offenders, that 
he was taking every means to apprehend 
them, and that he would make all the 
reparation in his power. In the papers 
Colonel Neale stated that the tone of the 
Ministers of Japan with whom he came in 
contact on this question was most concilia- 
tory. Earl Russell, in his despatch of the 


24th, laid down his ultimatum—namely, | 


that the head of the Japanese Government 
should expiate the offence which had been 
committed by what some would think no- 
thing more than an exaction—namely, the 
payment of a sum of £100,000, while the 
Daimio was to be muleted in the sum of 
£25,000. The object of making such a 
demand seemed to be not so much the 
execution of summary justice upon those 
who committed the crime in question, as 
the provoking of hostilities which would 
give Colonel Neale, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at the place, an opportunity of making a 
moral demonstration of power, which he 
several times expressed a desire to do. 
The instructions given to Colonel Neale 
were, that if the Prince of Satsuma refused 
to agree to these terms, he was imme- 
diately to proceed to such measures of 
coercion as he might deem best fitted to 
carry out the object in view ; and the des- 
patch stated that the Admiral or Senior 
Naval Officer, on proceeding to Kagosima, 
would be a better judge than Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could be of the steps 
it was most desirable to take ; and ‘* whe- 
ther it will be most expedient to blockade 
the Prince’s port, or whether it would be 
possible or advisable to shell the residence 
of the Prince.” The Correspondence 
showed plainly the interpretation that was 
put upon the despatch by the person whose 
duty it was to communicate it to Admiral 
Kuper, and would prove that the Admiral 
carried out not only the letter, but the 
spirit of the instructions which he received. 
Colonel Neale was of opinion that the 
Daimio was one of the principal persons 
who objected to the residence of English- 
men in Japan, and he thought that an 
admirable opportunity offered of obtaining 
reparation for the murder, and also of 
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“pushing a trade,”’ to use the words of 
a commentator upon the occurrence. A 
blockade, it seems, was not possible, so 
that the second was the only alternative left 
him. Colonel Neale seemed also to have 
been impressed with the idea, that to hum- 
ble this independent Prince would be ac- 
ceptable to the Japanese Government; for 
in a letter to Earl Russell, Colonel Neale 
expressed his 


Kagosima. 


“ Conviction and opinion that the hardest blows 
we may be forced to strike should be directed 
against this Daimio, so thwarting to the Tycoon’s 
Government in its relations with foreigners, and 
| 8o directly connected with the perpetrators of the 
| outrage for which redress is sought. The scene 
| of hostilities would thus also be removed to a dis- 
| tance from the Tycoon’s court and capital, while 
the news which would percolate throughout the em- 
| pire that Satsuma had been humbled in his inde- 
| pendent career would afford, I have reason to be- 
| lieve, actual satisfaction to the Jeddo Govern- 
| ment.”— Correspondence, No. 25. 
| 
| The correspondence showed that it was 
Colonel Neale, acting for the Foreign Of- 
fice, who gave orders to the Admiral. In 
writing to the Japanese Ministers he dis- 
tinctly informed them, 





“Tn the event of the refusal, delay, or evasion 
of the Prince of Satsuma to carry these demands 
into immediate effect, such measures of coercion 
will immediately be adopted against him as the 
Admiral may judge best calculated to obtain the 
reparation demanded.” 


He gave orders to the Admiral, he knew 
the consequences of those orders, and the 
burning of the town was effected with his 
knowledge, in his presence, and with his 
sanction; and yet the hon. Member for 
Maidstone wished the House to pass a re- 
solution accusing the Admiral of a total 
misconception of his orders. There was 
no misconception whatever in the matter. 
The orders were clear and precise. Colonel 
Neale, no doubt, believed that the steps he 
resorted to were warranted by the letter of 
Earl Russell; he advised everything which 
the Admiral did, he sanctioned all that 
occurred by his presence, and expressed 
his unlimited satisfaction with the result. 
The Japanese Ministers themselves had 
previously warned him of what was likely 
to follow his demand. In the letter of the 
Japanese Ministers for Foreign Affairs to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Neale, dated 8th April, 
1863, they say, 


“As regards your man-of-war going to the do- 
mains of (the Prince of ) Satsuma, and there en- 
tering into discussion, it is such that, you under- 
standing the state of affairs in this empire, it 
needs no further communication ; therefore it is 
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to be feared whether the said undertaking may 
not originate an unexpected calamity.”— Corre- 
spondence, No, 28, Inc, 3. 

These fears were only too well founded. 
Colonel Neale did not act without having 
been duly forewarned. The negotiations 
went on, and at length Admiral Kuper re- 
ceived orders from Colonel Neale to adopt 
such prompt coercive measures of reprisal, 
and such other measures as he might deem 
expedient to punish the Government of the 
Tycoon for breach of faith. On the 14th 
of August the Consul and the Admiral 
had an interview with the Japanese Minis- 
ters. Admiral Kuper informed them that, 
hostilities once commenced, the town would 
be destroyed. ‘* Such,” said Colonel Neale, 
‘is not our wish; but if you compel us to 
do so, it will be your own fault ;’’—thus 
adopting and sanctioning the threat made 
by Admiral Kuper. The next day hos- 
tilities commenced by the seizing of the 
Prince’s steamers. The batteries on shore 
thereupon fired upon the squadron, and 
then the fire was returned by the directions 
and in the presence of Colonel Neale, who 
represented Her Majesty, and was superior 
to the Admiral, who was bound to carry 
out his orders. Was it to be tolerated then 
that Admiral Kuper was to be made the 
scapegoat of others, whether of Earl Rus- 
sell, who should bear some of the blame, or 
of Colonel Neale, who should bear the rest 
of it. His (Mr. Longfield’s) object in rising 
was to vindicate a gallant officer from the 
grievous imputation cast upon him—an of- 
ficer who was doubly unfortunate in having 
had to perform a duty which was no doubt 
repugnant to his feelings, unfortunate in 
being the instrument of such savagery, and 
in the attempt now made to sacrifice him 
in consequence. He hoped that the Amend- 
ment would have the support of all who 
could realize what it was to be placed in a 
position of responsibility under such cir- 
cumstances, and who were not willing 
that an officer should be degraded in order 
that the Government might escape. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment. He 
considered the grave imputations sought to 
be thrown upon Admiral Kuper by the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and by the speeches made by some 
hon. Members during the debate, reflected 
no credit upon the Government or upon 
those hon. Members who endeavoured to 
cast discredit upon an officer placed in a 
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difficult position, and who had carried out 
tlre most unpleasant duty imposed upon him 
by the barbarous orders of the Foreign 
Office in a manner which had done vivlence 
to his feelings, but reflected credit on his 
judgment and skill. The attack upon the 
town of Kagosima was the culminating 
point of the course of policy Her Majesty’s 
Government had chosen to adopt in the 
East. Not long ago he called attention to 
an attack made upon the town of Tringanu 
in the kingdom of Siam, and the policy 
pursued in that case was identical with 
that which had been acted upon in the 
present instance. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India said, 
no one could be more anxious than himself 
to prevent transactions of a questionable 
character, such as he admitted the attack 
upon Tringanu to be. But on Christmas 
eve, Lord Russell sent out a message of 
good will to mankind in the shape of a 
distinct order to separate the subject from 
the Government, to demand from the Go- 
vernment of the country a certain amount 
of compensation for injuries inflicted on a 
British subject, and at the same time to 
exact reparation from one of the subjects 
of that foreign country which they had a 
right only to claim from the Government 
itself. The first despatch in the book 
showed with what rashness and ignorance 
this barbarous policy was undertaken by 
the Foreign Office. ** He has a fort, I am 
told, at the south-west end of the island of 
Kiusiu ;’’ the geographical position of the 
place to be bombarded was not even known; 
and yet further on, instructions were given 
to the Admiral, if possible, to shell the re- 
sidence of the Prince. He contended that 
after the arrival of the British squadron in 
the harbour of Kagosima, after the nego- 
tiations by Colonel Neale had taken place, 
and after it had been decided it was neces- 
sary to carry out the instructions of the 
Foreign Office by seizing the steamers by 
way of reprisals, Lord Russell was dis- 
tinctly responsible for the burning of the 
town. Colonel Neale decided that the 
ships should anchor in a position where he 
could communicate with the authorities on 
shore—those authorities, by the way, alleg- 
ing that in the absence of the Prince they 
were not empowered to agree to terms— 
and when asked for time he decided that 
they should be coerced. The steamers 
being seized as the first measure of repri- 
sal, the batteries at once opened fire on the 
British ships. The British Admiral would 
have been disgraced if he had not imme- 
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diately returned that fire ; and as the bat-| removed therefrom. But with regard to 
teries were more formidable than the ships | this, he had not the power of exercising 
and carried more guns, it was all that the | any precautionary foresight; for, entrusted 
force under his command could do to silence | with the honour of the National Flag, it 
the forts, and in the weather then prevail- | could not admit of an instant’s hesitation 
ing it was impossible to make a distinction | as to his returning the fire of the batteries 
between them and the lightly-constructed | opened on his squadron. And what had 
town immediately in the rear. The open- | been the conduct of the authorities on the 
ing of the fire upon his vessels was the di- | preceding day? The despatches state that, 


rect consequence of the reprisals ordered | __,, Busing the interval essupled by. thes conus 


by the Foreign Office. It was said that on jications the batteries on shore were constantly 


the following day the Admiral committed | 
another barbarous act in opening fire on | 
another portion of the town ; but this was | 


consequent upon the demand of Colonel | 


manned, and the guns diligently trained and 
pointed on the ships of the squadron, especially 
on the Flag ship, the whole of them being within 
range.” 


Neale, that the Palace of the Prince should | From this it was evident that the authori- 
be fired upon in accordance with the dis- | ties were determined not only to reject the 
tinct intimation conveyed in the despatch | demands made by the British Government, 
of Lord Russell. So that from the time | but were resolved to oppose them by force. 
reprisals were first undertaken until the | Upon the ministers of the Prince of Sat- 
squadron left the bay, the barbarity of the | suma, therefore, the blame of this damna- 
proceedings—if such a term was applicable | ble outrage to humanity must be laid, for 
to the burning of the town—was in strict | they were the real culprits. . 

obedience to the orders of the Foreign; Sir, I must apologise for the use of this 
Office, which could only end in the destruc- strong expression, but it seems to me 
tion of the town. He had felt it right to to merit even that word. The hon, Mem- 
make these observations in defence of an ber who seconded the debate has stated, 
absent officer, whom he did not know, | as his opinion, that “‘ this destruction of 
whom he had hardly ever seen, but who, | Kagosima would tarnish the reputation of 
he thought, had been most unjustly treated; England in all civilized countries ;’’ whilst 
and while Colonel Neale had been recom-|I maintain that it was wholly attribu- 
mended to his Sovereign for decoration, the table to the ministers and advisers of the 
name of Admiral Kuper had never once been | Prince of Satsuma in opening the fire of 
mentioned, nor had the Government even | their batteries on our squadron. Still, I 
defended him from the ignominy heaped | confess, I cannot but think that some of 
upon his name in every part of the country. | the instructions given by Earl Russell were 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the , 
words ‘‘while only imputing to Admiral 
Kuper a misconception of the duty im- 
posed on him.’’—( Mr. Longfield.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, I can as- 
sure the House that I have read the Corre- 
spondence laid upon the table relating to 
the attack on Kagosima, in the island of 
Japan, with the earnest desire to arrive at 
a just and impartial decision ; and I am 
happy to be able to acquit Admiral Kuper 
of blame connected therewith. But I de- 
plore, as keenly as any one can do, the piti- 
able cireumstances which have led to such | 
a sacrifice of life amongst a population at 
once innocent and unoffending ; and I am 
quite certain that Admiral Kuper suffered 
the most poignant feeling of regret while 
firing upon the city, uncertain whether the 
women, children, aged, and sick had been 
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in some measure unworthy of a British 
Minister at the head of Foreign Affairs. 

The spirit of impartiality which I profess 
obliges me to express my regret, that on 
the seizure of Prince Satsuma’s steamers 
by our vessels, as reprisals, instead of lash- 
ing them alongside to take them down to 
the Admiral, they did not—supposing the 
state of their engines permitted it—simply 
compel them to accompany them, which 
would have prevented any misconception on 
the part of the Japanese as to the assump- 
tion of triumph, and that on coming in sight 
of the Admiral’s ship a flag of truce had not 
been hoisted as token of a desire to hold fur- 
ther communications with the authorities. 

In conclusion, I must express my opi- 
nion that, under circumstances of great 
difficulty and discouragement, the squadron 
was handled in a perfectly seamaolike 
manner, and that great credit was due to 
Admiral Kuper and the officers and men 
under his command for their courage and 
their skill. 
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Lorp STANLEY: I quite understand 
the reluctance of my hon. and gallant 
Friend to pass any censure on persons who, 
whether in a civil or a military capacity, 
are performing a very responsible and ar- 
duous duty at a great distance from home, 
and compelled by the fact of that distance 
to act without instructions. I share in 
that feeling, and I shall be glad if I hear 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Layard) a better defence 
for these proceedings than appears in the 
papers which have been laid before us. I 
do not intend to go again over the ground 
covered by the speech of the hon. Member 
for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton); but I will 
call the attention of the House to one or 
two points, and I do so now in order that 
an answer may be given by the hon. Under 
Secretary. I do not understand what 
justification can be alleged for the double 
claim made by her Majesty’s Government 
—first, the claim made on the central go- 
vernment of the Tycoon; and next, that 
made on the Prince of Satsuma. I could 
understand either if the other were not put 
forward. I could understand your treating 
the Prince as entirely independent, and 
then your course would be obvious. You 
might have applied to the Tycoon in the 
first instance, and if he replied, ‘* I cannot 
punish the Prince of Satsuma,” you might 
have said, ** Then we give you fair notice 


that we shall take the affair out of your. 


hands and punish him ourselves.’ But if 
the Prince of Satsuma is responsible for 
the murder, then this demand of £100,000 
from the Tycoon, who is not responsible, 
who did not order the murder, and could 
not have prevented it, is simply an act of ex- 
tortion. On the other hand, if the Prince 
of Satsuma is to be treated as a subject, no 
doubt we have a right to come on the Go- 
vernment of Japan for compensation ; but 
then we ought to leave it to the Govern- 
ment to settle matters with the Daimio. 
But the responsibility of the one, from the 
nature of the case, excludes the responsi- 
bility of the other, and therefore those who 
have conducted the negotiations on the 
part of this country have by making the 
double demand put us in the wrong. It 
also appears to me that the amount of the 
demand is altogether exorbitant and exces- 
sive. No doubt, it is very painful and 
difficult to have to value human life ; but 
one can only judge of what would be done 
if such a case oceurred in Europe. If the 
murder of a British subject took place un- 
der anything like similar circumstances in 
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a European country, you would insist on 
the punishment of the offender and demand 
compensation ; but you would not demand 
a@ sum amounting altogether to about 
£150,000, and proceed in satisfaction of 
the claim to seize property of much greater 
value. One-tenth of the amount probably 
would be thought sufficient. There is 
another point, to which I think the House 
ought to look. The hon. Member for Maid- 
stone spoke of the inhumanity of those 
proceedings. I look at the matter in an- 
other way, and say that their impolicy is 
greater than their inhumanity. The Go- 
vernment of the Tycoon is in great diffi- 
culty between the Daimios on one side 
and the foreign merchants and diploma- 
tists on the other. You have, then, to 
deal first with a Government which may be 
taken to be neutral between the two parties; 
next with the great chiefs, who undoubt- 
edly are hostile to foreigners ; and, lastly, 
with the people, of whom we do not know 
whether or not they share the prejudice of 
the chiefs against foreigners, but who, at 
all events, have nothing to lose by the 
country being open to trade, and may have 
a great deal to gain. | think it clear, then, 
that the policy which common sense would 
have suggested would be to deal fairly and 
moderately with the Tyeoon’s ministers; 
to undermine, as far as you could, the in- 
fluence of the Daimios on the people, and 
with that view to conciliate the latter by 
all means in your power. I am afraid 
your proceedings in reference to this mur- 
der will have a contrary effect. All they 
will know about the affair is that the fo- 
reigners have had a quarrel with their 
chiefs and destroyed a town. That will 
place the Daimios in the position of being 
the natural protectors of the people, where- 
as your object ought to be to separate 
those two classes, and to show the natives, 
that though you may take a part against the 
chiefs, you do so in the interest of the 
people. I am afraid it will be a very long 
time before the bad impression created in 
the minds of the people by those proceed- 
ings will be obliterated. I also think it is 
very questionable whether what you have 
done will have much effect on the chiefs. 
I do not say anything as to the destruction 
of batteries, because, since it was deter- 
mined to treat the Prince of Satsuma as 
independent, no objection could be taken 
to your destroying his forts; but when 
your doing that involved the destruction of 
a town, it is another matter. Ido not 
expect that much moral effect will be pro- 
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duced on the Daimios by such an operation 
as that. It reminds one of the story of 
an Irish absentee landlord whose agent in 
great trepidation sent him over a threeten- 
ing letter which he had received. The 
landlord, in reply, said, ‘* Tell those fel- 
lows they are great fools if they think that 
by shooting you they will intimidate me.”’ 
I very much fear that the same is the case 
with the Daimios. They are not likely to 
be intimidated by punishments which fall 
on the people. You will not frighten the 
class on whom you wish to produce an effect, 
but you will make enemies of the class 
whom you want to have for your friends. 
In these same papers I see a transaction, 
of the same date, which, though not strictly 
connected with this case, yet bears on it 
as showing what the general character of 
British policy towards Japan has been. It 
seems that in October of last year there 
was a good deal of anxiety felt among the 
traders because the trade in silk was fall- 
ing off. What was the reason of that 
falling off? Colonel Neale, writing to the 
Japanese Minister, says— 


“The matter respecting the restricted arrivals 
of silk being now well known to be caused by no 
accident or want of the material, but by a syste- 
matic arrangement of a few of the principal silk 
dealers, or monopolizers at Yeddo, great un- 
easiness and alarm prevail among the mercantile 
community of Yokohama.” 


Upon that assumption, because those 
dealers in silk at Yeddo are doing that 
which dealers in Manchester and Liverpool 
do every day—because they are holding 
back produce in the hopes of getting 
higher prices — our representative writes 
a very peremptory letter, and the Japanese 
Government is called upon to explain. 
That is not the way you would act towards 
any European Government. I refer to 
that letter because it throws light upon 
whatever may be doubtful in other trans- 
actions, and shows what our feelings and 
bearing have been in dealing with the 
Government of Japan. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, it 
appeared to him that one half of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Maidstone had 
been disposed of by the remarks of his hon. 
and gallant Friend behind him (Sir John 
Hay), and the other half demolished by 
the hon, Member himself. The former had 
cleared Admiral Kuper of all blame and 
misconception of orders; while the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Buxton) had said that 
our proceedings in Japan were contrary to 
the usages of civilized war, although he had 
Lord Stanley 
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admitted that within the last few years we 
had three times done the same thing, and 
that other nations had continually acted in 
a similar manner. From this admission it 
appeared that our proceedings were not con- 
trary to those usages of civilized war, which 
had prevailed during the last ten years, 
The hon. Member had also enlarged on 
the effects, but he had earefully kept the 
cause in the background, and only touched 
upon it in a light and easual manner to- 
wards the close of his speech. He had 
spoken of the horrors of the attack on the 
town of Kagosima, but he had not explain- 
ed why that attack had been made. The 
fact was that Mr. Richardson, accompanied 
by two gentlemen and a lady, was riding 
along a road which was open to us by 
treaty. It was the custom of the Japanese 
when one of the Daimios approached with 
his retinue to get out of sight, or else to 
fall humbly and imploringly on their knees 
while the Daimios passed by. As the road 
was open by treaty, it could not be said 
that Mr. Richardson and his friends ought 
to have gone down on their knees before 
a haughty barbarian noble. However, to 
avoid all dispute, they got to the side 
of the road, and took up as little room as 
possible while the procession went by. 
One of the Daimio’s followers, however, 
drew his sword, cut Mr. Richardson’s 
throat, lopped off his hands, and hacked 
his body in the most heinous and revolting 
manner. This would have been bad 
enough had it been a solitary instance of 
crime ; but this was not the first case of 
the kind. Numerous murders had been 
committed ; this was only an aggrava- 
tion of a series of outrages. What were 
the Government to do? What would have 
been said if the noble Viseount at the head 
of the Government had allowed such an 
act to pass unchallenged? He would 
thereby have acknowledged that the 
slaughter of this Englishman was justifi- 
able ; he would have exonerated the bar- 
barians from all their guilt. If the noble 
Viscount had taken such a craven and 
dastardly course he (Lord Robert Montagu) 
would himself have moved a vote against 
him. He contended that the Government 
were bound to ask for reparation. They 
did so. The Government of the Tycoon 
made an apology; they admitted that a 
gross and serious crime had been com- 
mitted ; and they agreed to pay £100,000. 
There was only one thing wanting, and 
that was the punishment of the offender. 
The Government of the Tycoon said it was 
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not in their power to punish the murderer, 
because the Daimios were like vassal 
princes. They were too powerful to be 
punished. They set the Tycoon’s Govern- 
ment at defiance. But the Government of 
the Tycoon said in effect, “* You may go 
with your superior force, and you are per- 
fectly at liberty to punish the Daimio your- 
selves, if youcan.”’ Several of our ships 
accordingly sailed off to Kagosima and 
demanded reparation. There they got 
a shuffling answer, and no reparation ap- 
peared likely to be obtained. Admiral 
Kuper demanded that reparation should 
be made within forty-eight hours, or he 
would shell the forts. [An hon. MEMBER: 
The town.] Well, the Admiral had been 
defended by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir John Hay) on that point, and there- 
fore he would not detain the House by 
disputing it and repeating the arguments 
which had already prevailed with the 
House. He fired on the forts; or rather 
returned the fire like a true British sailor ; 
for the forts were the aggressors. Buta 
typhoon was coming on. The gunners, if 
they had been on board the Lzcellent, 
would no doubt have made good practice 
and hit the forts alone. But a heavy sea 
set in, which prevented them from taking 
proper aim with their shells. A Japanese 
town was built of bamboo, brown paper, 
and varnish, and our shells falling among 
such houses naturally set fire to them. It 
was true that the next day another bom- 
bardment took place. Admiral Kuper saw 
that many houses had been burnt, but that 
the palace of the Prince, who had caused 
the offence, stood uninjured in all its proud 
magnificence. Would it have been just to 
shellthe poor, and let the haughty feudal no- 
bleescape ? Ashe steamed past he shelled 
this palace also, and he was perfeetly right 
in so doing. What had been the result ? 
Prince Satsuma has acknowledged the 
crime, paid £25,000, and promised to bring 
the offender to justice. And what is the 
object of the Motion and of the Amendment ? 
To signify to this noble that he has done 
wrong in acknowledging the crime ; to pro- 
claim to him that he is free to murder En- 
glishmen ; to tell him that our Government 
have done him a great and fearful injury. 
The hon. Member for Maidstone said that 
we acted in Japan in a manner contrary to 
the usages of civilized nations. But did 
not the hon. Gentleman know that the 
Dutch, the French, the Americans, and the 
Russians had all in turn been outraged by 
the Japanese, and had all demanded repa- 
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ration in the same way? A Russian had 
been struck in the face, and the Russian 
officers insisted that the officer who com- 
mitted the act should be degraded and 
punished. Every other civilized nation 
trading with the Japanese had been in- 
sulted as we had been, and had exacted 
reparation by the same means. The hon. 
Member had talked of the narrow lanes of 
the town and the shrieks of women who 
could not escape. This was the fiction of a 
fertile imagination ; it was a fancy which 
would have embellished a poem; but it 
was not business; for it was not sup- 
ported by the statements of fact in the 
blue-book. All that the hon. Member 
proved by this was, that when they had 
war they must have with it the horrors of 
war. War must be made in Hotspur fa- 
shion. There must be “ saltpetre,”’ *‘ dead 
bodies,”” and ‘* unmannerly knaves ;’’ it 
could not be carried on by people with 
** pouncet boxes and white gloves.”” Again, 
the hon. Member asked us why the people 
of Kagosima should suffer, when they had 
nothing to say to the outrage ? Wars 
must be made against nations. They can- 
not be directed against individual offenders. 
When the English Government learned 
that the King of Denmark had made a 
secret treaty with the Emperor Napoleon, 
and that the Danish navy was to be em- 
ployed in making a descent on the English 
coast, they sent Nelson to bombard Copen- 
hagen. It might have been said that the 
people of Copenhagen did not know of the 
secret treaty ; but yet we destroyed that 
fleet and bombarded that city. When the 
British fleet attacked Boulogne on account, 
if he remembered aright, of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, it was not considered that 
the inhabitants of Boulogne had nothing 
to do with those decrees. So, again, with 
regard to the bombardment of Genoa. The 
French were going to descend upon that 
town, and use that port as a point of depar- 
ture in their assaults upon the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The people of Genoa 
had not invited the French ; yet we took 
the town in order to ward off the danger. 
Then, the hon. Member said that the 
treaty with Japan ought to have been 
signed with the Mikado, and not with the 
Tycoon. Both this country and the Japan- 
ese had, however, accepted the treaty 
with the Tycoon, and it was too late to go 
back and declare the nullity of the treaty. 
The hon. Member should have brought this 
before the House at the time; it is now 
beside the question to seek for arguments 
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on that ground. Our trade with Japan 
was increasing, and was most valuable ; 
what would be the result? Foreigners 
and Englishmen would flock to Japan ; 
and more unoffending Europeans would 
be murdered on the roads unless these 
assassinations were put a stop to. He re- 
membered meeting the Japanese Ambas- 
sadors in 1862, at the residence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he asked 
one of them what had struck him most of 
all the wonders he had seen. The Japan- 
ese replied, ‘* The things at Woolwich.” 
He had especially admired the Armstrong 
guns, because they would throw shells with 
such wonderful force and precision. That 
let usa little into the secret. That showed 
that what these Japanese worshipped was 
not honesty, justice, or friendly feeling, 
but power. If they found they had to do 
with a weak or drivelling nation, they 
would disregard the dictates of justice and 
equity. The feudal nobles of the country 
were most haughty and proud, and if we 
wished them to be just in their dealings 
with us we must show that we had the 
power to exact reparation for injuries. 
When they had felt that power, they 
would then learn to treat us with justice. 
Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
was not willing to content himself with 
giving a silent vote on this question. The 
eyes of all England were at the present 
moment directed to the war in Denmark, 
and the invasion of that country by the 
Austrians and Prussians, when all their 
just demands might have been satisfied 
without resorting to that extremity. But 
it seemed to him that they could see sins 
in other nations much more readily than 
they could in themselves. He thought 
that the burning of Kagosima was a horrible 
proceeding. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Rochdale had made a very correct com- 
parison when he said, “ It was as though 
an enemy had laid Bristol in ashes because 
an individual had been murdered on the 
high road between London and Brentford.” 
When Englishmen thought proper to take 
up their abode ina foreign country for pur- 
poses connected with their own interest or 
pleasure, he thought the least they could 
do was to pay some regard to the manners 
and customs of the people among whom 
they chose to cast in their lot. It appeared 
to him that Mr. Richardson and his friends 
did not show sufficient respect tothe Daimio. 
That did not justify the murder, and he 
did not blame the Government for demand- 
ing reparation ; but there was some fault 
Lord Robert Montagu 
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in their Foreign Office sending out lax in- 
structions to theircommanders. Earl Rus- 
sel had named in his despatch that he un- 
derstood that the Prince Satsuma had been 
importing some valuable steamers from 
Europe, and that it might be well for 
Admiral Kuper to seize them: if the des- 
patch had staid there, or gone on to point 
out that, failing that, he might take pos- 
session of.an island, it would have been 
more humane and equally effectual ; but, in 
lieu of that, Earl Russell spoke of shelling 
the palace of the Prince. Admiral Kuper 
seized three steamers seven or eight miles 
from Kagosima, and, instead of towing 
them away as reprisals, he drew them un- 
der the guns, and then said, ‘Fire, if 
you dare! but remember we are one of the 
first nations of the earth; and although 
you think yourselves civilized, you are 
only barbarians.’’ He did not think that 
that was the most conciliatory manner in 
which to carry on negotiations. It was 
said that this town was built of wood and 
paper ; but he thought that was one special 
reason why it should not have been bom- 
barded. When the honour and interests 
of the country could be upheld without the 
sacrifice of human life, it onght to be 
avoided ; and he trusted their agents abroad 
would feel that the Government and this 
House would not reward them for such acts 
as the burning of Kagosima, but only when 
they did their duty. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had very pro- 
perly raised his voice against the loose in- 
structions given by the Foreign Office to 
officers who were entrusted with delicate 
and difficult duties abroad; but the Foreign 
Office ought to be a little more careful also 
how they made treaties. Whenever this 
country made a treaty, whether in Europe or 
the East, she got intoa mess. He differed 
from the hon. Gentleman who had opened 
the debate with so much ability and know- 
ledge of the subject, when he said it was 
no business of theirs to enter into the 
treaty question. Now, the whole of these 
matters hung upon the treaty question. 
There was no man in that House who 
had attended to the affairs of Japan who 
would get up and say that the treaty 
with that country was not a most hasty 
and inconsiderate piece of diplomacy, and 
entered into without any knowledge what- 
ever of the manners, the customs, or the 
laws of the Japanese. And how, then, 
could such a treaty be expected to be 
faithfully observed? They had been in- 
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formed by a legal authority that no Court 
in this country would have found the per- 
sons who murdered Mr. Richardson guilty 
of anything more than homicide. The 
laws of Japan, they were also told, for- 
bade the interruption of processions, which 
often partook of a religious character, 
and the retainers of the great nobles 
were, he believed, even enjoined to punish 
and possibly to kill anybody who might 
venture to interfere with their progress. 
So that, if we looked at the question from 
a Japanese point of view—and he trusted 
that in discussions in that House they 
would never forget the great legal maxim, 
audi alteram partem—there would be a 
great deal to excuse the crime of which 
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but surely, if necessary, they should have 
exhausted all means in their power to 
obtain that reparation before proceeding 
to the last extremity. Japan had for 
100 years been happy and prosperous in 
itself; but now, owing to the presence of 
foreigners, it was on the verge of a social 
revolution, of which the Gorogio, the coun- 
cil having charge of foreign affairs, were 
unable to predict the results. The native 
authorities were at their wits’ end to 
know what to do in consequence of the 
arbitrary and unjustifiable manner in which 
the British Government were enforcing 
the stipulations of a treaty originally very 
hastily entered into. At present we had 
not ascertained exactly who the Mikado 


the Japanese had been guilty. The poor | was, and in whose hands the supreme au- 


ignorant Japanese might have thought | thority in Japan was lodged. 
| talked of the authority exercised by the 
Well, we demanded | 


himself justified in killing Mr. Richardson 
on the high road. 


They had 


Tycoon ; but supreme authority seemed 


reparation from that people, and we de-|to have been exercised over the Tycoon 


stroyed one of their towns and killed 1,500 | 
|} summoned to answer to the Mikado, who 
had only lately been informed that a treaty 


persons. Naturally hostile to foreigners, 
were the Japanese likely to be conciliated 
by such conduct ? 
with a view to ask the Government what 
was their policy in Japan? Perhaps he 
would receive a similar answer to that 
given recently by the noble Lord to the 
leader on that side of the House—that 
their policy was peace. But it was a re- 
markable inauguration of a peace policy 
to bombard a capital, destroy property, 
and kill 1,500 persons. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office in his 
last letter to Colonel Neale said, he must 
wait for further accounts before complete 
instructions as to our policy in Japan 
could be given. It therefore appeared 
that Colonel Neale was to shape out the 
policy for the Government at home. But 
Colonel Neale’s policy was trade, and a 
favourite article in the market was Japan- 
ese silk. But, in order to encourage the 
silk trade, was it necessary to commit 
acts which excited the indignation and 
horror of England? Were we who always 
said that our mission was to spread Chris- 
tianity in the East now about to worship 
what the Americans called ** the almighty 
dollar ?”’ and accompany that worship with 
acts of violence and war. It was time that 
we reconsidered our policy in Oriental coun- 
tries ; for in the East Indies, in China, and 
in Japan, it was found that that policy was 
sustained by acts that were neither justi- 
fiable nor creditable. It might have been 
necessary to have demanded reparation at 


He had risen mainly | had been signed with foreigners. 





Kagosima—he did not argue that now | 


himself on a recent occasion, for he had been 


Surely 
the Government should acquaint themselves 
with the state of affairs in Japan before 
they attempted to frame a policy to guide 
them ; and, in his opinion, our hasty 
treaty ought to be revised, in conjunction 
with those who were acquainted with the 
usages and laws of Japan; certainly the 
treaty could not work as it at present 
stood. The Gorogio said— 

“If a continuance of trade at Yokohama be 


persisted in, this state of affairs (revolution) will 
grow worse ; trade will suffer, and no doubt dis- 


| appear in consequence, and then the friendship 


will be destroyed.” 


If Her Majesty’s Government wanted 
trade to thrive, they should reconsider 
the treaty ; and he hoped they would tell 
the House to-night that they would adopt 
some policy less violent and less arbitrary 
than that lately practised in Japan. 
The House had heard of the sufferings 
of the Japanese at Kagosima, but nobody 
had spoken of the anxiety and suspense 
suffered by our countrymen, the members 
of the Legation, who were compelled to 
live in Japan. Night after night there 
had been attacks on the Legations, houses 
had been burnt and murders committed. 
Mr. Layarp: Hear, hear!] The hon. 

ember cheered that statement, and no 
doubt such outrages were much to be re- 
gretted ; but then they were not to be 
stopped by inereasing still further the 
animosity of the Japanese. He conten- 
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ded that the House of Commons were 
bound to interfere ; and if it was found im- 
practicable to carry out the treaty with 
a people who wanted nothing from us, and 
who were happy and prosperous until we 
forced ourselves upon them, then Parlia- 
ment should say /e jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle, and should consider whether it 
was wise to continue our relations with 
a country so shut up in its own extraor- 
dinary traditions and inscrutable laws and 
customs—a country which did not care for 
or want our trade, though in pursuing this 
trade we were hazarding the lives of valu- 
able public servants, and involving ourselves 
in costly quarrels, 

Mr. A. W. KINGLAKE said, he agreed 
with much that had been said by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, but he 
could not entirely respond to the appeal 
with which the hon. Member commenced 
his speech, because he had not sufficient 
vividness of imagination to take a ‘* com- 
pletely Japanese ’’ view of this question. 
They were Englishmen, but he trusted that 
as the result of that night’s debate it 
would appear, that they were Englishmen 
capable of moderation and capable of jus- 
tice. The hon. Member (Sir Francis Cross- 
ley) had unintentionally done an injustice 
to Earl Russell by saying that from first to 
last he had never expressed any regret for 
this disastrous occurrence. From the pa- 
pers it appeared that Earl Russell did not 
lose a moment in expressing the horror 
with which his mind must have been 
filled :— 

“Tt is much to be lamented,” he wrote, “ that, 
as the batteries were apparently situated in and 
about the town, the consequence of firing with 
shot and shell upon the batteries and magazines 
should have been to set fire to the town, which 
Admiral Kuper says has been burnt. Many 
innocent persons have thus unfortunately been 
injured.” 

The noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) had, 
in his opinion, been a little hard upon his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Buxton) when he accused 
him of having indulged in declamatory lan- 
guage in adverting to the persons who must 
have suffered when this town was burnt. 
But his hon. Friend’s statement was groun- 
ded on strict statistical reasoning, because 
if a town of that vast size was destroyed, 
numbers of people must have perished in 
the flames; and if 1,500 persons were 
killed, there must have been among them 
a large proportion of those utterly helpless 
beings, to whose sufferings his hon. Friend 
had referred. On the other hand he could 
not help expressing his concurrence in 
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every word which had fallen from the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Stanley). The sum 
demanded as compensation was of such 
magnitude as to give the idea of something 
very like oppression; and from some mis- 
understanding of the instructions, or some 
fault in them, the demands made appeared 
to be cumulative. If it were right to go 
against the Tycoon, it could hardly be 
right to go against Prince Satsuma, and 
therefore he could not but think that the 
demands were intended to have been alter- 
native. There was another unfortunate 
circumstance which aggravated the impres- 
sion of injustice. Certainly, if a sovereign 
were unable to exercise perfect control over 
a distant province, there was good ground 
for the action taken by a foreign Power 
against the pro-consul. But so far from 
disclaiming the sovereignty, the Tycoon 
repeatedly claimed it, entreated the British 
authorities not to proceed against Prince 
Satsuma, and offered to pay the sum de- 
manded. Moreover, he promised to do all 
that he possibly could do to get at the 
murderers of Mr. Richardson, and deliver 
them up for execution in the presence of 
British officers. True, he left it doubtful 
whether the murderers could be found, but 
they were hardly better off with Prince 
Satsuma. He thought the noble Lord the 
Member for King’s Lynn had established 
that part of his argument in which he 
showed that the accumulative mode of pro- 
ceeding against that unfortunate people 
was oppressive. The hon. Gentlemen who 
had moved and seconded the Amendment 
had been eager to resist any blame which 
they thought might be imputed to Admiral 
Kuper for the part which he had had the 
misfortune to take in this transaction. He 
agreed with them that in the present state 
of their information as to the details of the 
transaction it would be unjust to impose 
anything like blame, or seeming blame, 
upon Admiral Kuper. It was true there 
was a report of the language in which, 
under the excitement of the event, Admiral 
Kuper, so to speak, had celebrated the 
deplorable act which was the subject of the 
debate, but they had not yet before them 
the statements which he might think fit to 
make when he should hear of the light in 
which the sad event was regarded in this 
country. It therefore was premature to 
express any opinion; but he could not 
agree with the gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Sir John Hay) that he had established the 
ease which he had attempted to make. 
The hon, and gallant Gentleman had at- 
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tempted to show that Earl Russell’s in- 
structions were a cogent order for the 
destruction of the palace of Prince Satsuma, 
and that no Admiral could have done other- 
wise than he did. He (Mr. Kinglake) ven- 
tured to say that position could not stand. 
Earl Russell, not in imperative words, but 
in what might be called suggestive terms, 
put it whether it might not be possible to 
shell the palace of the Prince. But no one 
would contend that there was an impera- 
tive mandate rendering it compulsory upon 
the Admiral to destroy the residence of 
the Prince wherever he found it, whether 
on a bare hill-side or in the midst of a 
populous town. That was a course of 
argument which could not be sustained for 
one moment.. 

Coming to the instructions sent from 
home, he would ask the House to consider 
the policy which had culminated in the 
destruction of the city of Kagosima. Let 
the House not suppose that our conduct 
towards the Japanese Government was any- 
thing like the accustomed struggles between 
a civilized and a barbarous nation. He 
would undertake to show that what had 
been going on in Japan, in which England 
was concerned, was a policy of the newest 
and most extraordinary character. The 
usual custom of England in respect to 
opening commercial intercourse with a 
strange or barbarous nation was, that 
traders first settled there, and having 
found the people willing to trade, a com- 
merce was eventually established. In the 
course of time the English trader had 
a grievance, and then appealed to the 
Foreign Office for support, which he ob- 
tained, not simply as a trader, but as an 
Englishman, entitled to the protection of 
the British Government. In Japan that 
mode of proceeding had been reversed. 
It was not the trader who went first, and 
the political engine followed, but the po- 
litical engine had gone first and the trader 
followed, who conducted himself in so arro- 
gant a manner under the protection of the 
political engine as to have brought upon 
the people of Japan a great amount of 
what he must call political oppression. He 
would take the statement of their own re- 
preserftative, whose terse and expressive 
description could not be doubted. Colonel 
Neale wrote :— 


“ Indifference to the cold reserve and obstructive 
acts of the authorities in this country would mean- 
while doubtless encourage their continuance ; but 
it is impossible by arguments or reasoning alone 
to infl the ils of this Government. The 





great difficulty with which our diplomatic agency 
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has had to contend has been the lack of means to 
induce moral pressure ; no lever has presented it- 
self whereby to arouse conviction of a reciprocity 
of interests tending to render our goodwill and 
amity a political necessity to the Tycoon’s Go- 
vernment, or to induce on their part even a con- 
ciliatory policy. In a word, it has not hitherto 
been apparent to the ruling powers in this country 
what they had to gain by their relations with fo- 
reigners ; while, on the contrary, the jealousy of 
powerful feudal chiefs, the chances of civil com- 
motion (the elements of which already existed),- 
are alarmingly increased by our presence and by 
our requirements.” —Correspondence, No. 16. 


Thus we were showing that people with 
arms in our hands what it was they had to 
gain from contact with European Powers. 
No one could read the papers without 
being convinced that the treaty had broken 
up the political system of Japan. It ap- 
peared that before the treaty the Tycoon 
had become the substantial sovereign. No 
one heard of the Mikado, but there were 
Daimios under the Tycoon. The result of 
the treaty was that the Tycoon incurred so 
much disgrace and contempt for entering 
into it that the power of the Mikado was at 
once revived for the very purpose of neu- 
tralizing as it were the treaty into which 
the Tycoon had been so ill-advised as to 
enter. All who read the papers could not 
fail to be struck with the wisdom, mode. 
ration, and good sense of the nobles of 
Japan. They said they would gladly have 
intercourse with foreigners if they could be 
strong enough to be sure that the foreign- 
ers would act only as guests. What had 
happened was that, far from acting as 
guests, the foreigners had overturned their 
customs, altered their system of govern- 
ment, and defied the nobles in the face of 
the people. In order to give an idea of the 
tremendous sacrifices which this unfortu- 
nate people had been compelled to make to 
keep on terms of amity with European 
Powers, he would refer the House to the 
extraordinary statement that they con- 
sented to abandon forty miles of the high 
road, the road leading to the capital, in 
order to avoid collision with foreigners. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn had 
effectively shown that when we had exerted 
all that political pressure that matters did 
not end there. It appeared there was a 
good deal of silk which the natives had pre- 
pared, and probably intended to sell, but 
which, for some reason known to them- 
selves, probably to obtain a higher price, 
they did not at once sell. The capital of 
the European traders was lying idle, and 
therefore Colonel Neale addressed to the 
Tycoon’s Government a strong remon- 
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strance, barely mentioning a report that 
intimidation was exercised to prevent the 
sale of the silk. Colonel Neale said— 


“The matter respecting the restricted arrivals 

of silk being now well known to be occasioned by 
no accident or want of that material, but by a 
systematic arrangement of a few principal silk 
dealers or monopolizers at Jeddo, great uneasiness 
and alarm prevails among the mercantile commu- 
nity at Yokohama. ‘Two millions of dollars have 
been brought here for the purchase of silk, and are 
lying idle. Steamers arrive from China to ship 
the silk expected to have been ready for exporta- 
tion, and return comparatively empty, thus occa- 
sioning great loss, The native merchants are 
suffering extremely, and some have shut up their 
establishments at Yokohama, and have left the 
place ; and finally, it is currently reported that 
three or four other merchants of Yokohama have 
been arrested, or are about to be arrested, at 
Kioto, and that one has lost his life because he 
pleaded to be allowed to sell silk. I lose no time, 
therefore, in requesting your Excellencies to com- 
municate with me, at your earliest convenience, 
the real situation of this matter, and the actual 
intentions of the Tycoon’s Government. So seri- 
ous a matter cannot remain in suspense, and if no 
communication is made very shortly reassuring to 
the commercial community, I must adopt other 
measures, and proceed to Jeddo more effectually 
to seek explanations from your Excellencies.”— 
Correspondence, No. 68. 
In reply to that menacing demand, the 
Tycoon wrote, expressive of regret at hear- 
ing of this matter, and saying he thought 
that the silk would be forthcoming in a 
few days. Now, though that despatch 
was of an extraordinary and unjustifiable 
character, it had not been blamed or com- 
mented upon by our Foreign Department, 
but it seemed to be looked upon in the 
light of a semi-trading and semi-political 
transaction. But the gravest matter of all 
remained yet to be told. The British Go- 
vernment, acting by the hands of Admiral 
Kuper, had distinctly interfered with the 
Sovereignty of Japan. It was the un- 
doubted right of an independent Power to 
erect batteries wherever and whenever it 
pleased within its territory ; but how did 
Admiral Kuper deal with that right? The 
Admiral wrote in these terms to the Go- 
vernor of Kanagawa :— 

“‘T beg leave to acquaint you that it will be my 
duty to prevent the construction of any battery at 
the point named in your Excellency’s despatch, as 
well as in any other position which would com- 
mand the anchorage or town of Yokohama. The 
port of Yokohama having been appropriated solely 
to commercial purposes for those Western nations 
having treaties with Japan, there can be no neces- 
sity that it should be defended against them, 
while nothing but an aggressive act or repudiation 
of treaty rights on the part of the Japanese need 
render it necessary for them to defend themselves 
from external enemies for many years to come,” — 
Correspondence, No. 73. 
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[Mr. Layarp: Hear, hear.] He presumed 
from that cheer that the hon. Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs was of opi- 
nion that the Japanese were no longer at 
liberty to defend the port which had been 
given up for commercial purposes. He 
did not believe, however, that such an op- 
pressive policy had been deliberately in- 
vented in Downing-street, but he conceived 
that it resulted from the impossibility of 
the Minister at home sending out stringent 
instructions to the English Minister in 
Japan, who, unfortunately, was surrounded 
by merchants determined to take the full- 
est advantage of the treaty, and by a public 
opinion which made it difficult for him to 
act with that temper and moderation which 
all Englishmen would desire. It was 
therefore incumbent on the Home Govern- 
ment to refresh, from time to time, the 
memory of the British Minister in Japan 
with respect to the duty he had to perform, 
and the necessity of observing something 
like moderation and justice. In the midst 
of what was disagreeable in the papers be- 
fore the House, there was one agreeable 
feature in the apparent union existing be- 
tween the Powers having treaties with 
Japan. He was glad to perceive that the 
instructions given to the French Minister 
appeared to be entirely loyal, and all the 
foreign representatives seemed to have 
acted cordially one with another; and he 
would suggest that it would, perhaps, be 
well to take advantage of this union, so 
that by its means something like a rational 
system might be adopted of dealing with 
the Japanese, leaving to them the sove- 
reignty of their land, the enjoyment of 
their ancient customs, and, above all, the 
liberty to trade or not to trade exactly as 
they chose. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the well- 
known sympathy of the hon. Member for 
Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) for suffering 
humanity in all parts of the world, the 
lead he had taken in so many philanthropic 
questions—his very name even—-fully jus- 
tified him in submitting his opinion on the 
question before them. He was not disin- 
clined to agree with much that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman, and if he did 
not agree with all he had said it was be- 
cause he disputed, not the general prin- 
ciples which he had laid down, but the 
manner in which he had applied them to 
particular instances, and the deductions he 
had drawn from certain facts. He owned 
that it was a most deplorable thing to 
bombard a great city, and to destroy by 
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fire the habitations of a great number of 
people, and he entirely sympathised with 
the hon. Member’s eloquent description of 
the sufferings entailed on the inhabitants by 
a conflagration such as that which raged at 
Kagosima. War never ought to be under- 
taken except on the strongest grounds, 
and when the party waging war was justi- 
fied in so doing. When a war was com- 
menced without a just and definite object, 
or when it was prolonged after the elements 
of peace had been obtained, every life which 
was forfeited under such a state of things 
was a murder weighing on those who 
brought about the strife. So far there 
could not be any difference of opinion be- 
tween himself and his hon. Friend, or, 
indeed, between any Member of the House. 
Moreover, his hon. Friend was not entitled 
to charge him with any want of sympathy 
for Eastern races. On the contrary, in 
the House and elsewhere, he had main- 
tained, with all the energy at his com- 
mand—perhaps, as some might think, with 
too great energy —the cause of Eastern 
nations, and had expressed his profound 
regret and indignation at the manner in 
which they were too often treated by 
those who had subdued or were otherwise 
brought into contact with them. Let 
them, however, see how far those prin- 
ciples applied to the circumstances of the 
ease before them ; but before doing so, he 
must reply to the observations which had 
come from the other side of the House. 
He was the last man in the world to cast 
improper imputations upon such a man as 
Admiral Kuper, or to detract from his 
merits inany way. He thought that there 
had recently sprung up in this country too 
strong a tendency to condemn without suf- 
ficient information and inquiry, the conduct 
of officers abroad. He repudiated with 
indignation the idea that an English Ad- 
miral or General would wantonly destroy 
human life or property. He had seen as 
much of war as most civilians, and had 
had a good deal of experience of military 
men, and had always found them singu- 
larly humane, tender-hearted, and averse 
to the shedding of blood. It was neces- 
sary before going into the facts connected 
with the destruction of Kagosima, that he 
should briefly sketch the course of our re- 
lations with Japan, as observations very 
hostile to Her Majesty’s Government had 
been made concerning them. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bridgewater (Mr. 
Kinglake) and others seemed to think that 
we had forced ourselves on the Japanese. 
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We were not the first nation to enter into 
treaty arrangements with them. About 
the time of the war in China, when Eng- 
lish arms had met with some success, the 
American commodore, with a considerable 
fleet, visited Japan, and without threaten- 
ing the Japanese he so managed affairs as 
to lead that people, who knew, to use a 
common expression, how to put two and 
two together, to come to the conclusion 
that they had better have a treaty of 
commerce with the United States. Up 
to that time there had been no treaties 
with Japan, except a convention for the 
protection of shipwrecked mariners. Rus- 
sia next stepped in and demanded a treaty 
similar to that with the United States, 
which was granted. Two such Powers 
having obtained treaties, he would put it 
to the House what would have been said if 
the English Government had neglected 
to seek privileges of the same kind? They 
would have heard the hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway denouncing the Go- 
vernment in burning and fiery language, 
and declaring that when there was a ques- 
tion of balance of power in Europe, or of 
some waste paper treaties, the Government 
were quite ready to go to war, but whenever 
commerce and trade were concerned, the 
Government would do nothing. There would 
have been complaints that while there were 
in the markets of Japan cottons from Ame- 
rica and knives and scissors from Russia, 
the products of Manchester and Sheffield 
were excluded. On these grounds alone 
Her Majesty’s Government were bound to 
enter into treaty relations with Japan. He 
would not ask whether Japan could or could 
not have remained in the state of isolation 
at which she aimed. In his opinion, how- 
ever, islands which had been called the 
England of the Eastern seas, abounding in 
products of great use to the civilized 
world, and lying in what would before long 
be the great line of intercourse between 
America, and China, and other parts of the 
Eastern hemisphere, could not have re- 
mained cut off from the rest of the world. 
At the same time he admitted that we 
had no right to foree ourselves upon them; 
but he denied that we had done so. Then, 
the Government were blamed for having 
made a treaty with an authority in Japan 
who had no power to negotiate it ; and the 
hon. Member for Bridgewater said that the 
whole of our misfortunes arose from that 
fact. Well, we made the treaty first of all 
with the same authority to whom the United 
States and Russia had gone—with the Ty- 
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coon, whom we found at the head of the 
Government. He had not much faith in a 
good many of the facts adduced in the 
course of the debate. True, he had not 
read, perhaps, every book of travels, such 
as Holborn to Hakododi or London Bridge 
to Jeddo, and such like; but he had pe- 
ruse a great many accounts by reliable 
persons, and had conversed with our agents 
and others who had resided among the Ja- 
panese, and bad had great facilities for 
studying the state of the people. If the 
information he had received was correct, 
the country was by no means in such a state 
of happy tranquillity before we arrived as 
had been represented in such eloquent lan- 
guage. Mr. Pruyn, the American Minis- 
ter at Japan, in an interesting despatch 
laid before Congress, stated that previous 
to our entrance the people were not at 
all in a good condition; on the contrary, 
he described them as most miserable. A 
certain number of Daimios held sway, 
who were feudal chiefs with bands of re- 
tainers ; and the rest of the population were 
only slaves. In the papers which had been 
laid before the House, hon. Members would 
see how the privileged classes and their re- 
tainers used their power. Now it was cus- 
tomary for one of the Yakonins to try their 
swords upon the first unarmed man they 
might meet in the streets. There were 
three political parties in Japan, and those 
who liked to draw historical parallels 
would, perhaps, find a curious resemblance 
to the state of parties existing elsewhere. 
There was first a party called in the papers 
Torees, who might be said to be the pro- 
tectionists of that country. These were 
opposed to all intercourse with foreign- 
ers. They were for the protection of na- 
tive industry. They would have uno trea- 
ties or communications with foreigners. 
Then there was a party who were a kind of! 
Liberal Tories, who did not object to com- 
munications with foreigners, to trade, and 
treaties of commerce, on condition that they 
shared a little of the power, and some of 
the places in the gift of the Tycoon. And 
there was the Tycoon party, who wished to 
keep their places to themselves. They were 
favourable to foreigners, to trade and trea- 
ties with them, on the understanding, how- 
ever, that they monopolized all the advan- 
tages. The Tycoon party thus insisting 
on everything for their benefit, the Torees 
and Liberal Torees united and determined 
to take advantage of the Mikado, the ecele- 
siastical head. They put forth the ery of 
“Church and State.” They declared that 
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nothing could be done without the con- 
sent of the Mikado, whom they put for- 
ward as the kind of puppet of their 
party. The Tycoon boldly went to the 
Mikado, and he found himself in a po- 
sition in which it was necessary to give 
way. The Tycoon proposed a compro- 
mise. He pretended he was inclined to 
drive out the foreigners; and, having satis- 
fied the Mikado on that score, he returned 
in triumph. Then began a system of de- 
ception on all sides. Meanwhile, constant 
outrages were being committed, not only 
on the subjects of Her Majesty, but on 
those of Russia, the United States of 
America, and other countries. The Ty- 
coon expressed regret, but no redress was 
obtained. He was afraid of strengthening 
the hands of his rivals on the one hand, 
and unwilling, on the other, to lose the 
profitable connection with foreigners. Still 
our commerce increased, that fact prov- 
ing beyond a doubt, notwithstanding the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bridge- 
water, that the people themselves, what- 
ever might be the feelings of the Dai- 
mios, were our true friends and anxious 
to trade withus. A great deal had been 
said about our unwillingness to conciliate 
the Japanese, and our harsh treatment of 
them. That charge was wholly without 
foundation. On the contrary, the British 
Government had shown throughout every 
desire to conciliate them, and had made 
every reasonable concession. The Japanese 
Government had sent ambassadors to this 
country to obtain a revision of the treaty, 
and to ask that two of the most important 
treaty ports should not be open to trade. 
Her Majesty’s Government, taking into 
consideration the difficulties by which the 
Japanese Ministers were surrounded, al- 
lowed them to plead their case, and con- 
sented to let these two ports remain some 
time longer closed against our trade. He 
remembered his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton complaining of this conces- 
sion and the injustice thus operated to 
trade. Not only did they make that con- 
cession to the Japanese, but they commu- 
nicated with other Powers, and induced 
them to make the same concession. The 
House had so often heard of the outrages 
which had been committed on British sub- 
jects that he would not go into detail. 
He had done so last year. But at the 
very moment when they were making these 
concessions, and showing every disposition 
to conciliate the Japanese, the horrible 
murder of Mr. Richardson took place. He 
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regretted to find that some hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken in the course of the even- 
ing, had tried to cast blame on Mr. Rich- 
ardson and his party. He knew how often 
his countrymen in the East had been 
blamed for their own conduct when any 
outrage had been committed upon them ; 
but in this case he ventured to say that 
Mr. Richardson and his friends were not 
at all to blame—not a single word could 
be said against them. They were riding 
in a road which had been opened by treaty. 
No notice had been given at the time that 
there was a procession of a Daimio ex- 
pected, although it was given on the night 
of the murder, in the hope of deceiving 
the British authorities. Three gentlemen 
and a lady were riding on this road ; they 
met a procession; they withdrew off the 
road and did everything they possibly could 
to avoid it; but, notwithstanding this, the 
retainers of the chief, whoever he was, fell 
upon them and tried to murder them all. 
The lady escaped by a miracle. Two of 
the gentlemen were badly wounded, and 
the fourth was murdered. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment, who had been called a high legal 
authority, said this was a case of man- 
slaughter. He afterwards characterized 
it by an expression which he had heard 
for the first time—he called it a casual 
murder. Why it should be called a ca- 
sual murder he could not explain. The 
evidence went to prove this. One of the 
party after being cut down fell from his 
horse, upon which some of these retainers 
rushed on him; and when afterwards en- 
treating for water knelt on him and cut his 
throat. That was what an hon. Gentle- 
man, speaking, he supposed, the language 
of his part of the country, called a casual 
murder. He thought it about the most 
horrible and determined murder he had 
ever heard of. An attempt had been made 
to show that we had infringed the customs 
of the Japanese, and a parallel had been 
drawn between that case and that of a 
foreigner meeting the procession of the 
Lord Mayor in one of the narrow streets 
of London. But the parallel did not hold, 
because the road where Mr. Richardson 
was murdered was an open road, solemnly 
kept open by treaty. So anxious had they 
been to meet the wishes of the Japanese, 
that they had by treaty settled where 
foreigners should go and where they should 
not. Without any warning, Mr. Richard- 
son was murdered. What then occurred ? 
The Admiral was urged by the merchants 
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to land the marines, and make an attack 
on those who had committed the murder, 
and to obtain possession of the person of 
the chief. Who prevented those energetic 
measures which would have certainly led to 
bloodshed and probably to war? Who, but 
Colonel Neale and Admiral Kuper, who had 
now been so mach condemned? Had they 
not a right to demand redress for what had 
occurred ? What would have been said if 
they had left this barbarous murder una- 
venged? His hon. Friend who had brought 
forward the question said he would have 
voted against a Government which had 
failed to demand redress. But then it was 
said they had made a double demand. 
The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley), in the short and 
pointed address he made to the House, said 
he could not satisfy himself as to the justice 
and propriety of making a double demand. 
Well, he thought the reason for that was 
perfectly plain. In the first place, it was 
not stated that the Japanese Government 
admitted they could enforce the demands 
made on Satsuma. They constantly de- 
nied that they had the power to do so. 
They said that the men guilty of the mur- 
der had eseaped ; that they were with Sat- 
suma, and that the Tycoon had no power 
te arrest them. The Government had 
made two distinct demands of the Tycoon 
and Satsuma. They were not for the 
same thing. These demands were stated 
distinctly in a despatch from Earl Russell 
to Colonel Neale, and the grounds on which 
they were made were twofold ; in the first 
place they demanded £100,000 from the 
Tycoon, not for the murder, but for the 
offence of permitting a murderous attack 
upon a British subject on a public road 
opened by treaty. That wasa fine on him 
for permitting such outrages on a road he 
was bound to protect. Then, a demand 
was made upon the Prince whose retain- 
ers had committed the murder, for a sum 
to be divided among the relatives of 
the murdered man and amongst those who 
had suffered. The amount was £25,000. 
Some might think that was too much, 
others that it was too little. On that 
point opinions might differ, but his opinion 
was that it was reasonable. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the murdered man, was a wealthy 
merchant who was coming home to Eng- 
land, having amassed a fair fortune, and 
his death was a serious blow to his family, 
for which they were entitled to some 
compensation. The lady and the other 
persons injured were of good position in life. 
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coon, whom we found at the head of the 
Government. He had not much faith in a 
good many of the facts adduced in the 
course of the debate. True, he had not 
read, perhaps, every book of travels, such 
as Holborn to Hakododi or London Bridge 
to Jeddo, and such like; but he had pe- 
rused a great many accounts by reliable 
persons, and had conversed with our agents 
and others who had resided among the Ja- 
panese, and had had great facilities for 
studying the state of the people. If the 
information he had received was correct, 
the country was by no means in such a state 
of happy tranquillity before we arrived as 
had been represented in such eloquent lan- 
guage. Mr. Pruyn, the American Minis- 
ter at Japan, in an interesting despatch 
laid before Congress, stated that previous 
to our entrance the people were not at 
all in a good condition; on the contrary, 
he described them as most miserable. A 
certain number of Daimios held sway, 
who were feudal chiefs with bands of re- 
tainvers ; and the rest of the population were 
only slaves. In the papers which had been 
laid before the House, hon. Members would 
see how the privileged classes and their re- 
tainers used their power. Now it was cus- 
tomary for one of the Yakonins to try their 
swords upon the first unarmed man they 
might meet in the streets. There were 
three political parties in Japan, and those 
who liked to draw historical parallels 
would, perhaps, find a curious resemblance 
to the state of parties existing elsewhere. 
There was first a party called in the papers 
Torees, who might be said to be the pro- 
tectionists of that country. These were 
opposed to all intercourse with foreign- 
ers. They were for the protection of na- 
tive industry. They would have no trea- 
ties or communications with foreigners. 
Then there was a party who were a kind of 
Liberal Tories, who did not object to com- 
munications with foreigners, to trade, and 
treaties of commerce, on condition that they 
shared a little of the power, and some of 
the places in the gift of the Tycoon. And 
there was the Tycoon party, who wished to 
keep their places to themselves. They were 
favourable to foreigners, to trade and trea- 
ties with them, on the understanding, how- 
ever, that they monopolized all the advan- 
tages. The Tycoon party thus insisting 
on everything for their benefit, the Torees 
and Liberal Torees united and determined 
to take advantage of the Mikado, the ecele- 
siastical head. They put forth the ery of 
**Church and State.” They declared that 
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nothing could be done without the con- 
sent of the Mikado, whom they put for- 
ward as the kind of puppet of their 
party. The Tycoon boldly went to the 
Mikado, and he found himself in a po- 
sition in which it was necessary to give 
way. The Tycoon proposed a compro- 
mise. He pretended he was inclined to 
drive out the foreigners; and, having satis- 
fied the Mikado on that score, he returned 
in triumph. Then began a system of de- 
ception on all sides. Meanwhile, constant 
outrages were being committed, not only 
on the subjects of Her Majesty, but on 
those of Russia, the United States of 
America, and other countries, The Ty- 
coon expressed regret, but no redress was 
obtained. He was afraid of strengthening 
the hands of his rivals on the one hand, 
and unwilling, on the other, to lose the 
profitable connection with foreigners. Still 
our commerce increased, that fact prov- 
ing beyond a doubt, notwithstanding the 
statement of the hon. Member for Bridge- 
water, that the people themselves, what- 
ever might be the feelings of the Dai- 
mios, were our true friends and anxious 
to trade with us. A great deal had been 
said about our unwillingness to conciliate 
the Japanese, and our harsh treatment of 
them. That charge was wholly without 
foundation. On the contrary, the British 
Government had shown throughout every 
desire to conciliate them, and had made 
every reasonable concession. The Japanese 
Government had sent ambassadors to this 
country to obtain a revision of the treaty, 
and to ask that two of the most important 
treaty ports should not be open to trade. 
Her Majesty’s Government, taking into 
consideration the difficulties by which the 
Japanese Ministers were surrounded, al- 
lowed them to plead their case, and con- 
sented to let these two ports remain some 
time longer closed against our trade. He 
remembered his hon. Friend the Member 
for Brighton complaining of this conces- 
sion and the injustice thus operated to 
trade. Not only did they make that con- 
cession to the Japanese, but they commu- 
nicated with other Powers, and induced 
them to make the same concession. The 
House had so often heard of the outrages 
which had been committed on British sub- 
jects that he would not go into detail. 
He had done so last year. But at the 
very moment when they were making these 
concessions, and showing every disposition 
to conciliate the Japanese, the horrible 
murder of Mr. Richardson took place. He 
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regretted to find that some hon. Gentlemen 
who had spoken in the course of the even- 
ing, had tried to cast blame on Mr. Rich- 
ardson and his party. He knew how often 
his countrymen in the East had been 
blamed for their own conduct when any 
outrage had been committed upon them ; 
but in this case he ventured to say that 
Mr. Richardson and his friends were not 
at ali to blame—not a single word could 
be said against them. They were riding 
in a road which had been opened by treaty. 
No notice had been given at the time that 
there was a procession of a Daimio ex- 
pected, although it was given on the night 
of the murder, in the hope of deceiving 
the British authorities. Three gentlemen 
and a lady were riding on this road ; they 
met a procession; they withdrew off the 
road and did everything they possibly could 
to avoid it; but, notwithstanding this, the 
retainers of the chief, whoever he was, fell 
upon them and tried to murder them all. 
The lady escaped by a miracle. Two of 
the gentlemen were badly wounded, and 
the fourth was murdered. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment, who had been called a high legal 
authority, said this was a case of man- 
slaughter. He afterwards characterized 
it by an expression which he had heard 
for the first time—he called it a casual 


murder. Why it should be called a ca- 
sual murder he could not explain. The 
evidence went to prove this. One of the 


party after being cut down fell from his 
horse, upon which some of these retainers 
rushed on him; and when afterwards en- 
treating for water knelt on him and cut his 
throat. That was what an hon. Gentle- 
man, speaking, he supposed, the language 
of his part of the country, called a casual 
murder. He thought it about the most 
horrible and determined murder he had 
ever heard of. An attempt had been made 
to show that we had infringed the customs 
of the Japanese, and a parallel had been 
drawn between that case and that of a 
foreigner meeting the procession of the 
Lord Mayor in one of the narrow streets 
of London. But the parallel did not hold, 
because the road where Mr. Richardson 
was murdered was an open road, solemnly 
kept open by treaty. So anxious had they 
been to meet the wishes of the Japanese, 
that they had by treaty settled where 
foreigners should go and where they should 
not. Without any warning, Mr. Richard- 
son was murdered. What then occurred ? 
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to land the marines, and make an attack 
on those who had committed the murder, 
and to obtain possession of the person of 
the chief. Who prevented those energetic 
measures which would have certainly led to 
bloodshed and probably to war? Who, but 
Colonel Neale and Admiral Kuper, who had 
now been so mach condemned? Had they 
not a right to demand redress for what had 
occurred ? What would have been said if 
they had left this barbarous murder una- 
venged? His hon. Friend who had brought 
forward the question said he would have 
voted against a Government which had 
failed to demand redress. But then it was 
said they had made a double demand. 
The noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Lord Stanley), in the short and 
pointed address he made to the House, said 
he could not satisfy himself as to the justice 
and propriety of making a double demand. 
Well, he thought the reason for that was 
perfectly plain. In the first place, it was 
not stated that the Japanese Government 
admitted they could enforce the demands 
made on Satsuma. They constantly de- 
nied that they had the power to do so. 
They said that the men guilty of the mur- 
der had eseaped ; that they were with Sat- 
suma, and that the Tycoon had no power 
te arrest them. The Government had 
made two distinct demands of the Tycoon 
and Satsuma. They were not for the 
same thing. These demands were stated 
distinctly in a despatch from Earl Russell 
to Colonel Neale, and the grounds on which 
they were made were twofold ; in the first 
place they demanded £100,000 from the 
Tycoon, not for the murder, but for the 
offence of permitting a murderous attack 
upon a British subject on a public road 
opened by treaty. That wasa fine on him 
for permitting such outrages on a road he 
was bound to protect. Then, a demand 
was made upon the Prince whose retain- 
ers had committed the murder, for a sum 
to be divided among the relatives of 
the murdered man and amongst those who 
had suffered. The amount was £25,000. 
Some might think that was too much, 
others that it was too little. On that 
point opinions might differ, but his opinion 
was that it was reasonable. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the murdered man, was a wealthy 
merchant who was coming home to Eng- 
land, having amassed a fair fortune, and 
his death was a serious blow to his family, 
for which they were entitled to some 
compensation. The lady and the other 
persons injured were of good position in life. 
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Besides the claim for compensation, the 
execution of those who were guilty of the 
outrage was demanded. It had been 
stated over and over again that they had 
asked for the execution of Satsuma’s fa- 
ther. That was quite contrary to the fact. 
In the first place, it was not known that 
the chief in question was Satsuma’s father. 
The first impression was that it was his 
uncle. The American Minister said that 
it was his secretary. However, they had 
not asked either for his uncle or his secre- 
tary, but for the trial and punishment of 
those members of his suite who committed 
the act. The demand, as the blue-book 
would show, was for the speedy arrest and 
bringing to capital punishment, not of the 
Prince Saboola himself, but of those among 
his retinue who perpetrated the outrage. 
It should be remembered that the Prince 
himself stated that no orders had been 
given for the attack. If that were so, 
surely it was right to ask for the punish- 
ment of those who committed the offence 
without orders. Under the circumstances, 
the demands made were perfectly just. 
But, supposing they had accepted the ex- 
euse of the Tycoon’s Government, that 
Satsuma was beyond its control, and that 
it could not enforce the punishment of the 
murderers, then every Daimio would have 
been encouraged to follow the same course; 
fresh outrages would have been commit- 
ted on British subjects; and the Tycoon, 
when applied to for redress, would have 
said, ‘*Oh, I have no control over the 
Daimios.’’ Again, if they had exacted 
retribution from Satsuma alone, and not 
from the Tycoon, on any new outrages oc- 
curring, the Government would have said, 
** You must do as you have done before ; 
you must deal with the Daimio; we are 
not responsible.’’ Therefore, it had been 
thought best to make both the Government 
and the Daimio responsible. That, he be- 
lieved, was the right course. Nor were we 
the only persons who had punished one of 
these semi-independent chiefs for acts com- 
mitted against foreigners. By a reference 
to the blue-book it would be seen that a joint 
representation had been made to the Japa- 
nese Government by the English, French, 
Dutch, and American Ministers, stating that 
they held the Prince of Negato, who had 
fired on the ships of those nations, respon- 
sible for those acts, and they would pro- 
ceed to punish the wrong-doer; and ac- 
cordingly the Dutch, French, and Ame- 
rican men-of-war went and punished that 
Prince by destroying his batteries and part 
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of his town. But did the Japanese them- 
selves deny our right to proceed against 
and punish Satsuma? On the contrary, 
they recognized it, and offered to send a 
Japanese man-of-war with a high officer of 
state to join our foree. That vessel not 
being forthcoming at the last moment, our 
fleet went without it. That, however, was 
not a matter of blame to Colonel Neale or 
Admiral Kuper, but rather to the Govern- 
ment, which having made a distinct pro- 
mise failed to keep it. Admiral Kuper 
sailed for Kagosima. It had been stated 
that the instructions of Earl Russell were 
not sufficiently distinct ; that owing to that 
circumstance the Admiral acted as he had 
done, and that the blame consequently 
must fall entirely on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Now, anybody at all aware how 
communications were carried on between 
the Government and its nave! officers 
would know, that a great deal must in 
these cases be left to circumstances and 
the discretion of the commander of a fleet. 
But in this instance there was more than 
ordinary necessity for giving this direction. 
When these instructions were sent, the Go- 
vernment had not the slightest idea of the 
position of Satsuma’s residence. All they 
had heard was that he had a palace or 
castle near the sea-shore, that he was a 
very powerful chief who had a considerable 
trade, for the purposes of which he had 
purchased certain vessels, that his castle 
was so situated that our fleet might easily 
get to it, and that there would be no 
difficulty in seizing these vessels. That 
was all they had learnt, and consequently 
their instructions to the Admiral were 
founded on very imperfect knowledge. 
The instructions were necessarily very 
guarded. Earl Russell said— 

“T have been informed that the territory of the 
Prince is a peninsula on the most southerly point 
ofthe island. He has a port, I am told, at the 
south-west end of the island of Kiu-siu. The 
Admiral, or senior naval officer, will be better able 
to judge than Her Majesty’s Government can be, 
whether it will be most expedient to blockade this 
port, or whether it will be possible or advisable to 
shell the residence of the Prince.” 

The despatch went on— 


“T have also been informed that the Prince of 
Satsuma has steamships brought from Europe of 
considerable value ; these might be seized or de- 
tained till redress is obtained.” 


These instructions were framed with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the position 
of Satsuma’s residence ; they did not even 
know that there was a large town there. 





[Laughter.| He was at a loss to know 
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why hon. Gentlemen should laugh; but 
they would seem to have had more know- 
ledge of the geography of Japan than any- 
one else in England. All the Government 
knew was that the residence of this Daimio 
was near the water, and could be reached 
by shells from the bay. Colonel Neale 
and Admiral Kuper arrived at Kagosima 
on the 11th of August. Late in the eve- 
ning they cast anchor at the entrance of 
the bay. They afterwards went further 
up and anchored before the town. What 
was the very first thing that the Japa- 
nese did? They attempted an act of 
treachery. They invited the envoy and 
the Admiral to go on shore and negotiate 
with them. No doubt, many hon. Géntle- 
men in that House who had such confidence 
in the Japanese thought those officers were 
very wrong in not accepting that invita- 
tion. However, Colonel Neale and Admiral 
Kuper, knowing the people with whom they 
had to deal better, did not deem it prudent 
to venture into the trap. On the following 
day a Japanese, calling himself a chief, 
approached the fleet and asked to come on 
board the Admiral’s vessel, attended by a 
very large number of followers. In their 
ignorance about English men-of-war they 
thought they might capture the vessel by 
a coup demain. [‘*Oh!’’] There could 
be no moral doubt of it. He preferred to 
judge of that by the opinion of those out 
there than by the notion of hon. Gentlemen 
in that House. When the Japanese official 
saw that he was outwitted, he was so over- 
come that he was speechless, and hurried 
away as soon as he could. During all that 
time the batteries were being manned, and 
Admiral Kuper saw arrangements being 
made to attack his fleet. It had been most 
incorrectly stated that he remained under 
the batteries for the purpose of provoking 
their fire. The papers distinctly contradic- 
ted that. The Admiral said he withdrew 
from the batteries as far as possible—in 
fact, he could not anchor further off on 
account of the extreme depth of water. 
Well, Satsuma’s officers having given a 
most unsatisfactory answer, beginning by 
admitting that those who committed the 
murder ought to be punished, and ending 
by saying that the murder was due to the 
breach of an old Japanese law with regard 
to processions on the road, Colonel Neale, 
finding further negotiation useless, re- 
quested Admiral Kuper to take the matter 
into his own hands. On the following 
morning the Admiral directed one of his 
officers (Captain Borlase) to take posses- 
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sion of Satsuma’s steamers, doing at the 
same time all he possibly could to prevent 
any act of hostility or bloodshed. Having 
seized the vessels, it had been asserted that 
the Admiral “flaunted them”’ in the face 
of the Japanese. Now if hon. Gentlemen 
would look to the map they would see how 
utterly unfounded were the statements that 
had got abroad on the subject—statements 
which he was very sorry to see repeated 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale. Satsu- 
ma’s vessels were not in that part of the 
bay nearest the sea, but at the bottom of 
the bay, and a glance at the map would 
show that they could not have been taken 
out of the bay without passing a point 
where they would be exposed to the fire 
of the batteries. And so far from the 
Admiral placing the captured vessels pur- 
posely under the eyes of the Japanese, in 
order to draw down their fire, he took 
them to the opposite part of the bay to 
avoid it. These vessels were no sooner 
taken than the Japanese opened a tremen- 
dous fire of shot and shell upon our fleet. 
[An hon. Member: Quite right.] An 
hon. Gentleman exclaimed “ Quite right.” 
He did not condemn the Japanese for doing 
so, but he should condemn any British 
Admiral who allowed himself to be fired 
upon without replying to the fire. What 
would the opinion, not only of that House, 
but of the whole country, have been if Ad- 
miral Kuper, instead of returning that fire, 
had slipped his anchors and sailed away ? 
It was his bounden duty to return the fire; 
he could do nothing else. Even supposing 
he had been justified in not returning the 
fire from any cause—supposing he had left 
without retaliating—what would have been 
the inevitable result? There would have 
been a ery throughout the whole of Japan 
that our fleet had been defeated and had 
run away? There would have been mur- 
ders without number; the life of nota 
single foreigner would have been safe. It 
was clearly the duty of Admiral Kuper, 
not only as a sailor, but as the representa- 
tive of the British Government, to return 
the fire immediately. It was not neces- 
sary that he should defend the conduct of 
Admiral Kuper as regards the destruc- 
tion of the town. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Wakefield (Sir John Hay) had 
relieved him from that duty. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had stated that 
it would have been impossible to re- 
turn the fire of the batteries without set- 
ting fire to the town; and as the hon. and 
gallant Member was a high naval authority 
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he would take his admissions as a complete 
justification of Admiral Kuper. An hon. 
Member had stated that Admiral Kuper 
threw shells into the town ; but throughout 
the despatches there was not a single 
statement to that effeet. It had also been 
said that the Admiral bombarded the 
town, but the truth was, that bombardment 
was not once mentioned in the despatches. 
Neither Admiral Kuper nor Colonel Neale 
said a word which could lead to the belief 
that a single shell was thrown purposely 
into the town, [‘*Oh!’’] On the second 
day, no doubt, shells were thrown into the 
castle of Prince Satsuma, but on the first 
day, according to the best evidence they 
had, no shells were thrown into Kagosima. 
It was the return of the fire of the batteries 
which inevitably set fire to the town. 
Now, what was a Japanese town? It was 
built simply of very thin lathes of bamboo 
and paper, and nothing else. Very little 
timber was used. Fires constantly oc- 
eurred in Japan, and five or six years sel- 
dom elapsed without a town being entirely 
destroyed. The people were so completely 
prepared for fires that they were always 
ready to remove themselves at the shortest 
notice, and in every town a large number 
of men were maintained for the express 
purpose of extinguishing fires. Every- 
where the people were prepared to with- 
draw at once from their homes in case 
of fire. If they had not done so in 
the present instance, the fault must 
have lain, not with the British fleet, 
but with the Japanese authorities them- 
selves. Those authorities had four days’ 
warning, for the fleet arrived on the 11th, 
and the firing took place on the 15th; it had 
been their intention from the first to fire 
upon the fleet, and they must have known 
that tne batteries could not fire upon the 
fleet without having their fire returned. 
It was their duty, under these cireum- 
stances, to command the people to with- 
draw. He believed, indeed, that a large 
portion of the people did withdraw from 
Kagosima, for in all such cases the first 
step taken by the Japanese authorities 
was to advise, and even compel, the in- 
habitants to remove. Still it was pos- 
sible that there was some loss of life. 
No one could deplore it more than he did, 
but it was some consolation to know that 
the loss of life must have been very small. 
It had been his fortune to reside for some 
time in a city more notorious for fires than, 
perhaps, any other in the world—Constan- 
tinople. Almost every month there was a 
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great fire, consuming the houses of more 
inhabitants than perhaps were contained in 
the whole of Kagosima. The houses of 
Constantinople were built of wood, which 
became almost like tinder in a short time, 
and the consequence was that a fire spread 
with extraordinary rapidity. Within a few 
hours almost a large portion of the town 
was gone, and yet during the whole of his 
residence in Constantinople he never heard 
of a single case of loss of life from fire. 
The people were so accustomed to fires 
that at the first announcement of one they 
packed up their property in cases made for 
the purpose, everything was carried away 
in an ineredibly short space of time, and 
loss of life was scarcely known. These 
considerations led him to hope that very 
few lives of innocent persons were lost at 
Kagosima. No doubt some loss of life oc- 
curred among the retainers of the Daimio. 
We could not reproach ourselves for it, for 
the retainers of the Daimio fought against 
us, manned the batteries, and ran all the 
risks of war. They fought, doubtless, in 
what they believed to be a good cause, 
but still they were killed in fair and open 
warfare. He doubted, however, whether 
many met their death in consequence of the 
conflagration. On the second day it was 
necessary, according to the Admiral’s view, 
and in accordance with his instructions, to 
destroy the palaceof Prince Satsuma. What 
the noble Lord opposite had stated was per- 
feetly true—that the Admiral could not 
have left Kagosima, after the dwellings of 
the poor had been destroyed, with the 
palace of the chief malefactor remaining 
untouched. Admiral Kuper, therefore, did 
quite right in throwing his shells into the 
palace, and there was no proof that the 
fire extended to any other part of the town. 
[**Oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen might, if they 
pleased, assume that the fire did extend to 
other parts of the town, but there was no 
proof of it. [“Oh!”] ‘ Oh!” was not 
an argument, and if hon. Gentlemen objec- 
ted to his statement let them get up and. 
refute it if they could. The hon. Member 
for Maidstone began by saying that he was 
going to call a number of independent wit- 
nesses. Every one must have expected 
that those witnesses would be persons of a 
certain standing, whose evidence was of 
such weight as to warrant the House in 
listening to them; but what were they ? 
One was a picture in the [llustrated London 
News. We did not want to say anything 
against that admirable and useful publica- 
tion, but those who were in the secret knew 
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how drawings were made of places at the 
other end of the world, and he doubted 
whether any person conneeted with the 
News was at Kagosima when the engage- 
ment took place. It was not impossible, 
indeed, that a picture of a town in South 
Awerica had been furbished up to repre- 
sent a town in Japan. Then the next wit- 
ness of the hon. Member for Maidstone was 
a statement in an Aylesbury paper. Now, 
he had a great respect for an Aylesbury 
paper, but he could not accept its authority 
at second hand from his hon. Friend. 

Mr. BUXTON: The statement was 
made by a sailor. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he should like to 
know who the sailor was, Seeing, how- 
ever, that they had got neither his name 
nor his statement, the hon. Member must 
allow him to accept in preference the state- 
ments of an English Admiral. Such was 
briefly the history of what took place at 
Kagosima. He wished now to call atten- 
tion to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
With respect to Admiral Kuper, as he had 
already stated, the Government had no de- 
sire to impute any blame to that gallant 
and distinguished officer; on the contrary, 
it was their duty—it was the duty of the 
country—to support him. It had been 
asked why they had not given him the 
same reward as was given to Colonel Neale. 
Colonel Neale had been rewarded, not for 
what had taken place at Kagosima, but— 
and the distinction was clearly marked— 
for the tact, judgment, and discretion which 
he had shown in bringing to an end a most 
difficult and complicated negotiation. Why 
the Government had not acted towards 
Admiral Kuper in the same way was sim- 
ply this—there was a strong feeling in the 
country with respect to Admiral Kuper; 
the Government viewed the occurrences at 
Kagosima with regret, and they thought it 
only just to Admiral Kuper that he should 
be allowed an opportunity of giving the 
fullest explanations. For his own part, he 
had no doubt that those explanations would 
be satisfactory, and, in the meantime, he 
thought it would be most unwise, unjust, 
and ungenerous for the House to pass such 
a resolution as that before it, which, after 
all, was neither more nor less than a vote 
of censure. He felt confident that Admiral 
Kuper had not wilfully or wantonly injured 
Kagosima, but the fact was that he could 
not have responded to the fire of the bat- 
teries without setting fire to the town. It 
had been intimated that Her Majesty’s 
Government felt no regret for the damage 
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done to the town. Now, the first thing 
they did after receiving an account of what 
had taken place, was to write a despatch 
expressing regret that the town had been 
unfortunately injured. That regret had 
been embodied in the Speech of the Royal 
Commissioners ; it had been re-echoed in 
that House ; it had been felt by the coun- 
try ; and, therefore, there was no more to 
be said on that point. But the Govern- 
ment went even further, for if hon. Gen- 
tlemen would turn to the instructions sub- 
sequently sent to Japan, they would find 
that not only had the Government expressed 
their regret, but had also done all they 
possibly could to prevent the recurrence of 
the same misfortune in future. In a des- 
patch dated November 14 would be found 
the following passage :— 

‘* Her Majesty’s Government are especially de- 
sirous that while British persons and property are 
effectually protected, no injury should be inflicted 
upon the Japanese population. With this view it 
will be incumbent upon the Admiral or senior 
officer in command on the Japanese waters to en- 
deavour to confine hostilities undertaken by him, 
as far as possible, consistently with due protection 
to British subjects, their property, and their com- 
merce, to forts and batteries not surrounded by 
the dwellings and places of the non-combatant 
inhabitants. It is, of course, part of the duty of 
the officers in command of ships to return the fire 
of hostile batteries wherever they may be situated, 
but, in planning expeditions to stations on the 
coast, the difference between forts placed to dis- 
turb commerce and batteries erected for the de- 
fence of populous towns should always be borne 
in mind, and the first-mentioned of these two 
classes of forts should be the object of attack, in 
all cases where there is no absolute necessity to 
attack batteries of the second class.” 

Therefore not only did Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the [louse express regret, 
but every precaution against the recurrence 
of such an event, unless, as in the case 
before them, it became unavoidable, had 
been taken. The main part of the resolu- 
tion was that which affirmed the Act to be 
contrary to the usages of war prevailing 
among civilized nations Was that so? 
Certainly not. The distinction was very 
clear. If acity or town was provided with 
batteries or other means of offence, and 
ships, brought in collision with those bat- 
teries and returning their fire, burnt down 
the place, it was a very different case from 
that of burning down a defenceless town. 
The distinetion was maintained during 
the Crimean war, and it was well known 
that, although there were magazines and 
materials most valuable to the Russians 
in Odessa, as Odessa was not a forti- 
fied plaee it was spared. Without going 
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back too far, let the House look at bom- 
bardments which had occurred since 1816. 
In that year Algiers was bombarded by the 
British fleet because our Consul had been 
insulted, and the Algerine Government 
refused redress. In 1830 Antwerp was 
bombarded. The bombardment of Beyrout, 
and the bombardment of Acre were in 
1840. Barcelona was bombarded by the 
Spanish Government in 1843. The legiti- 
macy of the proceeding in neither case 
was called in question. Then came two 
very strong instances, quite as strong as 
that which they were discussing. In 1844 
certain robber tribes committed depreda- 
tions on the French territory adjoining that 
of Morocco. The French Government 
demanded redress, and on its being re- 
fused they bombarded Tangier and Mo- 
gador. They bombarded Tangier first, 
and afterwards Mogador, which was a 
peaceful town, and the private property of 
the Emperor of Morocco ; and not only did 
they destroy the greater part of it, but 
they allowed the barbarians to come down 
from the hills, kill many of the inhabitants, 
and sack the place. Then there was the 
bombardment of Rome in 1849, which was 
continued for more than a month. He 
would next call attention to an instance 
which he was quite certain his hon, Friends 
below the gangway would not censure, 
because that bombardment was the act of 
a Power which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham usually held up to them as a mo- 
del—namely, the United States. It was 
the bombardment of Greytown in 1854. In 
consequence of differences about a canal, 
the American Government sent vessels to 
Greytown. A few hours’ notice was given 
to the inhabitants, and the place was bom- 
barded. The buildings, being of stone and 
wood, were not sufficiently injured, and the 
crews were landed, who pillaged and sacked 
the town and burnt it tothe ground. What 
did the President of the United States say 
in his Message about a bombardment of a 
town which had no batteries, and where 
ships had not been fired upon—a peaceful 
town without defences ?— 

“The arrogant contumacy of the offenders ren- 
dered it impossible to avoid the alternative, either 
to break up their establishment, or to leave them 
impressed with the idea that they might persevere 
with impunity in a career of insolence and 
plunder.” 


He was sure his hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham, would not call in question 
that authority. But was that all? What 
was taking place at that moment? Charles- 
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ton was being bombarded, but not as an 
act of defence against any batteries, or as 
a necessity of war. Greek fire and mis- 
siles of the most terrible description were 
constantly being thrown into the town, 
merely as an act of aggression. They 
heard of women and children being killed, 
and yet a large number of persons in this 
country, and even some in that House, 
justified that bombardment. But the most 
heartrending and deplorable account of a 
bombardment which he ever read was not 
a bombardment by sea. It was that of 
Jacksonville. There was a town which 
had risen up in a few years, and which 
possessed churches, theatres, public build- 
ings, public walks, and everything to ren- 
der it beautiful. The town was razed to 
the ground; everything was destroyed, 
and all was justified as a legitimate act of 
warfare. [Mr. Roesuck: A wrongful act 
by another nation does not justify us in com- 
mitting similar acts.] He did not justify 
such acts, he condemned them as much as 
any man, but he quoted these cases to 
show that bombardment was regarded by 
civilized nations as one of the proper usages 
of war. The Resolution stated what was 
not the case in saying that the bombard- 
ment of Kagosima was contrary to the 
usages of war among civilized nations, and 
therefore the House could not agree to it. 
Even in Japan we had not been alone. The 
American ship Wyoming was sent to punish 
one of the Daimios, and what did her com- 
mander state in his report? ‘‘ A number 
of shells exploded in the batteries, and con- 
siderable damage was done to the town.” 
The French, too, in order to punish a 
Daimio, landed and destroyed one of his 
villages. The papers which had been pre- 
sented to Parliament showed that in our 
proceedings and our policy we had received 
the cordial assistance of the French and 
Dutch Governments. But his hon. Friend 
found fault with our policy, and said it was 
not sufficiently conciliatory. He thought 
we should have given way, and not noticed 
the outrages which had been committed. 
At the outset, however, the United States 
pursued in Japan the opposite policy to 
ours, and such as was recommended that 
night. An American Secretary of Lega- 
tion was murdered, and the house of the 
Legation was burnt. It was declared that 
these were accidents, and no apology was 
tendered. Every excuse, however, was 
made, and pursuing their system of con- 
ciliation no reparation was demanded by 
the American Government. Other out- 
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rages on American subjects followed, and | 


still no redress was demanded. The Ame- 
rican Minister contrasted the favourable 
position in which he stood towards the 
Japanese with that of other Governments. 
But on the 16th of June, Mr. Pruyn, writ- 
ing to Mr. Seward, said— 

“T have not been anxious till recently for the 
presence of any of our naval force here. But my 
opinions have undergone a great change, and I 
now content myself with the simple proposition. 
It must be obvious to the President that the pre- 
sence of Commodore Perry’s powerful fleet first 
opened Japan, and it is both natural and undenia- 
ble that the same means must be relied on, for 
some time at least, to preserve to the world what 
was thus gained, It was the presence of the 
British fleet and of other vessels of war in these 
waters which has brought about a peaceful solu- 
tion of the late complications. My advice and 
that of every representative of all the treaty 
Powers, and of all Powers combined, would have 
been powerless without such force.” 


There was a complete answer to the re- 
commendation of the hon. Member for 
Northumberland (Mr. Liddell), that the 
British Government ought to have adopted 
a more conciliatory course than they had 
done towards the Japanese. Mr. Pruyn 
had not only recommended the President 
of the United States to reverse the policy 
which that country had pursued towards 
Japan, but to make a great demonstration 
upon Osaca, and march his troops up to 
Kioto, one of the principal cities, and insist 
upon reparation for the wrongs done to 
American subjects. The Americans were 
so conciliatory, so long-suffering, that they 
allowed a Secretary of Legation to be 
murdered and the Legation house to be 
burnt, without taking any notice of such 
acts; and now they were compelled to 
admit that the only policy to preserve 
peaceful relations with Japan was the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
were blamed for pursuing. Mr. Pruyn 
might be right, or he might be wrong ; 
but after a long experience he admitted 
the opposite policy had failed, and that, 
in his opinion, our policy was wise and 
just. It was very easy to criticize, but 
what policy was proposed? Were we to 
do as the Dutch did when they were con- 
fined to Desima—grovel on our bellies 
and submit to every kind of insult? Then 
let us remember that the position of the 
Dutch became so intolerable that they 
were obliged to give up the trade. He 
was inclined to think it better to trust to 
the judgment of our agents on the spot 
than to the judgment of persons who had 
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and it must not be forgotten that, after all 
the hostilities, our trade with Japan was 
rapidly increasing from year to year. Out 
of the £7,000,000 invested in the trade 
with Japan more than one-half belonged to 
this country, the fruits of British industry. 
Amongst other accusations against Colonel 
Neale it had been asserted, that in his de- 
mands upon the Japanese authorities with 
regard to the sale of silk he had violated 
the principles of free trade ; but the ques- 
tion involved was not one of free trade at 
all. One of the principal objects of the mis- 
sion of the Japanese Ambassadors to this 
country was to obtain from the British Go- 
vernment a promise to allow the Tycoon and 
his adherents to enjoy a monopoly of the silk 
trade, but such a concession was refused. 
All that was conceded to their representa- 
tions was that the trade in silk should be 
carried on under certain restrictions. Dif- 
ficulties had from time to time arisen on 
the subject ; every kind of artifice was had 
recourse to to prevent the free sale of 
silk ; and Colonel Neale had received in- 
formation that one merchant had been 
killed because he wished to sell his silks to 
foreign traders, the fact being that the 
small traders were prevented from bring- 
ing down their silks with that object. The 
consequence was that Colonel Neale had 
demanded that those restrictions, being 
contrary to treaty, should be removed. 
The answer of the Japanese Government 
was that it was a question of free trade, 
with which they had nothing to do; but 
the best proof that that answer was simply 
an excuse was that, upon the matter being 
duly taken up, the Tycoon took alarm and 
the silk was sent to market. Our only 
relations, he might farther observe, with 
Japan were relations of commerce; we 
had no political views with regard to that 
country. The Government were simply 
carrying out in its case the views advo- 
cated by those gentlemen below the gang- 
way who were for ever telling the Go- 
vernment that it was their duty to open 
fresh markets all over the world. It was 
the pressure which they put on which 
led to such cases as the present; and if 
hon. Gentlemen, instead of making excit- 
ing speeches in the country and leading 
the people to imagine that the Government 
were always forcing the Chinese and Ja- 
panese into a war, would endeavour to im- 
press upon our merchants the expediency 
of being less eager to extend their trade— 
of being more moderate, and of giving the 
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their power to effect that object, there! yaman, or principal residences, was sur- 
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would, he believed, be considerably fewer | 


difficulties than at present. In making 
these observations, he did not wish to say 
a single word against the British mer- 
chants in the East. Many of them were 
very honest and very indastrious as well 
as enlightened men ; but he was neverthe- 
less of opinion, from what he knew of the 
East, that all our difficulties were created 
by British traders in that part of the 
world. [le did not, in making that state- 
ment, refer to the great commercial houses, 
but rather to the host of little traders who 
rushed in and seemed to think that the 
Government had nothing to do but to sup 
port them in all their preposterous preten- 
sions. With respect to the Motion under 
discussion, he had simply to say, in con- 
clusion, that he was quite willing that the 
opening words, which cast an undeserved 
reflection on Admiral Kuper, should, as 
proposed by the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man opposite, be withdrawn, while he 
could not even then give his assent to the 
remaining portion, inasmuch as to do so 
would be to admit that the bombardment 
of a town was inconsistent with the usages 
of war. If, therefore, his hon. Friend 
should press his Motion, he should meet it 
by moving the Previous Question. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that in a paragraph in Lord Russsell’s 
Despatch, Colonel Neale was informed that 
Her Majesty had been pleased to confer 
upon him the Companionship of the Bath 
because of the firmness and good temper 
which he had displayed in his negotia- 
tions with the Japanese authorities. He 
could not therefore but express his regret 
that while that Gentleman, who was chiefly 
known to the world as the comrade in the 
East of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, had had his services thus aeknow- 
ledged, the gallant and meritorious officer, 
who faithfully and with the utmost patience 
and perseverance carried out the instruc- 
tions of the Seeretary of State, was left 
wholly unrewarded. Now, he had known the 
career of that gallant seaman for a period 
of forty years, and he believed that he had 
uniformly discharged his duties with great 
zeal and ability ; and he had to add that 
the Government would be improperly de- 
serting their officer if they did not distinetly 
acknowledge his services. The orders is- 
sued by the Secretary of State as to the 
bombardment of Kagosima exhibited the 
greatest possible ignorance in respect to 
Eastern cities. 
Mr. Layard 
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rounded by outer buildings, and it was, he 
contended, impossible in these cases to 
engage the forts and at the same time to 
prevent the town from being burnt. Ad- 
miral Kuper, moreover, fought under the 
greatest disadvantages ; indeed, he was 
convinced that bad not that gallant officer 
been trammeled by the action of another, 
lre wonld never have fought under the 
cireumstanees nor in the position in which 
he did. There was no spot at which he 
could anchor with any reasonable chance 
of holding on, so that he was obliged to 
fight under way, and as it happened in a 
breeze, which ended in a gale, and with 
such an oscillation of his ships that he 
could not possibly avoid, in attacking the 
forts, setting fire to the town. The Ad- 
miral had been directed to destroy the 
castle of Prince Satsuma; and he had 
done absolutely nothing whieh did not ne- 
cessarily accompany his obedience of that 
order. He should further say that he be- 
lieved the destruction of the town did not 
lead to anything like the same scene of 
misery which would follow such an opera- 
tion in a European country. The people 
of the East easily escaped from their 
lightly constructed dwellings, and soon re- 
paired the losses which they thus sustained. 
As an illustration he might observe, that 
he had seen on the 30th of November, 
1822, 14,000 houses destroyed in Canton 
by a conflagration which lasted only ten or 
twelve hours. Being engaged at the time 
in the East India Company’s service in 
that quarter, he was employed in trying to 
save the inhabitants, but not a single soul 
was to be found to be saved, except a few 
women with very small feet who could not 
get away. Not a single man could be 
discovered in the place, but many were 
to be seen sailing down the river with 
chests before them, in which they had been 
able to pack up all their effects at a mo- 
ment’s notice. On returning to the town 
two years after he saw the streets exactly 
in the same state as they were before the 
fire took place, and the same signs over 
the doorways; so that he could bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that when an Eastern city 
was burnt, there was not anything like the 
misery occasioned which the hon. Gentle- 
man who opened the diseussion that evening 
had so graphically depicted. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had listened to the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Under Seeretary for Foreign 
Affairs with great pain: with great pain 
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for two reasons — first, because he had 
hoped that the Government would have 
been willing to accept the very moderate 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone ; and, secondly, because he was sorry 
to hear his hon. Friend defending an act 
when committed by our own countrymen, 
which, had it been done by others, he would 
have most loudly condemned. He did not 
intend to enter at all into the question of 
the treaty, beeause the House could hardly 
judge the general policy of the Govern- 
ment in Japan until they had received 
information as to what was then and was 
likely to be in future their real position 
with reference to Prince Satsuma, the 
Tycoon, and the Japanese people. What 
they were called upon to do that evening 
was to express an opinion upon the bom- 
bardment of Kagosima. Before address- 
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tuitous assertion of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, that the invitation to 
Admiral Kuper and Colonel Neale to go 
ashore was given with a perfidious inten- 
tion of entrapping them into an ambush. 
Such might have been the case, but there 
was no proof that it was so, and therefore 
such an assertion ouglit not to have been 
introduced into the debate. Approaching 
the general question, there were two points 
upon which they were all agreed. They all 
felt how deplorable and lamentable was this 
terrible tragedy, and they all shared in the 
regret which had been felt throughout the 
country that it should have happened. 
The only question was whether it was 
matter merely for regret or also for blame ; 
and, if so, upon whom did the blame rest ? 
The question whether there was any blame 
depended upon whether or not the destruc- 
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ing himself to the general question, he | tion of the houses of unoffending inhabitants 
would refer to a matter of detail which was | was intentional. The hon. Under Secre- 


of some importance. 
blue-book there was a memorandum of a 
conversation which took place between 
Admiral Kuper and Colonel Neale and the 
Japanese envoys on the night of the 14th, 
the day before the bombardment. At the 
end of that memorandum there was this 
curious paragraph— 


‘Admiral Kuper: Colonel Neale wishes to 
settle the question with you amicably; and if by 
to-morrow at ten o’clock a.m. you do not do so, 
the matter will be handed over into my hands, 
when I shall commence by not allowing a single 
boat to pass.” 

(The Japanese officials rose to leave.) 

“ Colonel Neale: Your reply, which may be a re- 
fusal, having been delivered, do you propose further 
to communicate with us ? 

‘** Admiral Kuper: We wish you to communi- 
cate with us again to-morrow before ten a.m., 
your boat flying a white flag.” 

‘* Japanese: Perhaps we will send before ten 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Admiral Kuper: That would be better.” 

** Colonel Neale : Your envoys and boats will 
not be molested whatever may be the nature of 
your despatch.” 


Yet it appeared from Admiral Kuper’s 
despatches both to the Admiralty and to 
Colonel Neale, that, notwithstanding that 
there had been an understanding that the 
envoys of Satsuma were to be allowed that 
interval before the matter was placed in 
the hands of the Admiral, at daylight the 
next morning, he sent vessels to seize the 
steamers and thereby in effect commence 
hostilities. He did not advance that as a 
charge against either the Admiral or Colonel 
Neale, but it was a matter which needed 
explanation, more especially after the gra- 
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tary had not exactly denied that it was 
intentional. He had rather followed the 
curious expression in the Royal Speech, in 
which the word “incidental” appeared to 
have been used with the view of giving 
the idea that the occurrence was accidental, 
without exactly saying so. He had at- 
tempted to throw doubt on the reasons given 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone, for 
believing that the bombardment was inten- 
tional, but when the public had read the two 
speeches they would, he believed, remain 
of opinion that such was the case. There 
was really abundant proof that it was inten- 
tional. There were the private letters, two 
or three of them written by officers, and one 
probably by the master of the Zuryalus. 
Those letters were written without any in- 
ducement to misrepresent the truth, the 
writers apparently having no idea that the 
shelling of the town would be considered 
in England a wrong or disgraceful act. 
They were, therefore, impartial and truth- 
ful, and they contained over and over again 
such expressions as ‘* We shelled the town,” 
or ‘The town was shelled.’”’” The state- 
ments in those letters would carry convic- 
tion to the minds of the British public. 
Then go to the official despatches. What 
did they establish? They began with the 
statement that Admiral Kuper and Colonel 
Neale, a few hours before the contest com- 
menced, threatened the Japanese envoys 
with the destruction of their town, and end- 
ed with a statement from Colonel Neale that 
they had carried out their instructions in let- 
ter and in spirit, and among other things 
had reduced the capital of Satsuma to ashes. 
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Some hon. Members might have been sur- 
prised that the Motion had not been met 
with the usual answer, ‘* Wait for explana- 
tions from Japan.’’ He, however, was not 
at all surprised, because he ventured to 
prophesy that when the explanations were 
received they would be full of wonder that 
we should have expected anything else 
than exactly what had happened. He said, 
therefore, that inasmuch as the act was un- 
doubtedly intentional, it was blameworthy. 
His hon. Friend had mentioned several 
cases in which he said that similar acts had 
been committed by other Governments. 
He did not know the particular cireum- 
stances of those cases, but the cheers of 
abhorrence with which the mention of some 
of those acts was received, convinced him 
that the Government would find it necessary 
to accede to this Resolution; for he felt 
sure that the House would think that this 
was a matter in regard to which it was their 
duty to call the Government to account, 
and that if they were eloquent in denunci- 
ation of the atrocities of other countries, 
they ought to be still more careful to ex- 

ress their opinion upon those of their own. 
He dared say that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would take part in the 
debate, and he hoped that he would state 
whether it was in accordance with the laws 
of war intentionally to destroy the houses 
of unoffending people and non-combatants 
in a large town. 

Then came the question, If the destruc- 
tion of the town was blameworthy, upon 
whom ought the blame to fall? It could 
only fall among three people. It might 
fall upon all three, upon two, or upon only 
one of them. It might fall upon the Ad- 
miral who conducted the bombardment, 
upon the Minister who instigated it, or 
upon the Minister at home who gave the 
instructions which led to it. He must say 
that he did not acquit any of them. He 
did not acquit Admiral Kuper altogether, 
but he acknowledged as much as any Mem- 
ber of the House that great allowances 
must be made for him. He was placed 
in most difficult circumstances. It was 
evidently a difficult battle to conduct ; 
there were all the naval difficulties which 
had already been described, and great al- 
lowances must be made for the Admiral. 
He did not wish to press upon him too se- 
verely, but he was sure that even his own 
friends must regret the tone of his despatch 
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row for what he had done. However, they 
must not judge a sailor too hardly on such | 
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a matter. Colonel Neale he considered 
more deeply responsible than Admiral Ku- 
per, because it was his business, having 
the Admiral under his orders, and being 
constantly by his side, to consider what 
would be the result of the operations as 
regarded humanity and as regarded our 
policy. But Colonel Neale was in a moat 
difficult position, and great allowances must 
also be made for him. Colonel Neale fora 
whole year had been living in constant 
danger of assassination, and he must say 
that, after most carefully reading his des- 
patches, he could not but admire the gene- 
ral courage and forbearance with which he 
met the difficulties of his position. They 
must also remember that he had behind 
him. an alarmed and indignant body of 
Englishmen, who were pressing him to 
violent action, which pressure—and he 
ought to have credit for that—hs had most 
commendably resisted. Both the Admiral 
and the Minister were in a most difficult 
position, and all depended upon the tone of 
the instructions which they received from 
home. He must honestly confess that he 
exceedingly deplored the manner in which 
those instructions were conveyed to them. 
Earl Russell, writing to Colonel Neale on 
the 24th of December, 1862, said— 

“If the Daimio Satsuma should not immedi- 
ately agree to and carry into effect the terms de- 
manded of him, the Admiral should go with his 
own ship, and with such others as he may think 
fit to take with him, or he should send a sufficient 
force to the territory of the Prince, which I have 
been informed is a peninsula on the most southerly 
point of the island. He has a port, I am told, at 
the south-west end of the Island of Kiu-siu. The 
Admiral or senior naval officer will be better able 
to judge than Her Majesty’s Government can be, 
whether it will be most expedient to blockade this 
port, or whether it will be possible or advisable to 
shell the residence of the Prince.” 

It was quite clear that the idea of shelling 
the residence of the Prince was suggested 
by the Foreign Minister, who must or ought 
to have known that it would be impossible 
to shell that residence without shelling 
the town, It was indeed quite clear that 
the idea of shelling the town was suggested 
in that despatch ; and so it seemed to have 
been understood by both Admiral Kuper 
and Colonel Neale, for on the second day 
—when there was no excuse of the hot 
blood of conflict—when the first conflagra- 
tion was over—he fired at some batteries 
which were being raised on the hill above 
him, and in doing this he said he took the 
opportunity of shelling the residence of the 
Prince on the other side of the harbour, in 
the course of which the remaining half of 
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the town was destroyed. Taken by them- 
selves, the proceedings of the first day 
might have left it doubtful whether the de- 
struction of the houses was intentional, 
but what took place on the second day 
could leave no doubt on the matter. At 
page 97 would be found Admiral Kuper’s 
description of his doings on the second day, 
and his own words showed that he went in 
to carry out Lord Russell’s suggestion, and 
in doing that destroyed the other half of 
the town. The Admiral said— 

“ On the following afternoon, the gale having 
moderated, and as I deemed it necessary to re- 
move the squadron toa safer anchorage than the 
great depth of water opposite Kagosima afforded, 
and having also observed the Japanese at work 
erecting batteries on the hill immediately above 
the little bay where the small vessels were at an- 
chor close to the shore, we weighed, and passing 
in line between the batteries of Kagosima, steamed 
out, and anchored to the southward of the island. 
The opportunity was taken to shell the batteries 
on the Sakeira side, which had not been previously 
engaged, and also the palace of the Prince in 
Kagosima. These operations were attended with 
complete success : there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the palace has been destroyed, as many 
shells were seen to burst in it, and the fire, which 
is still raging, affords reasonable ground for be- 
lieving the entire town of Kagosima is now a mass 
of ruins.” 

Se LayarD: We had an imperfect know- 
edge of the place.] That might be, but 
it was no excuse. There were shops in 
London in which books might have been 
bought which would have informed the 
Foreign Office that Kagosima was a large 
and thickly populated place. The hon. 
and gallant officer opposite (Sir James El- 
phinstone) would have told them that the 
Prince’s residence was likely to be in 
the very middle of the city, and certainly 
they ought to have been acquainted with 
all such facts before they sent out such in- 
structions. They might say that they were 
too much occupied, but what occupation 
could be more useful than preventing such 
events as these? Certainly, what with 
giving lessons in humanity to Russia, and 
lecturing Austria and Prussia on interna- 
tional Jaw, the Foreign Office had been 
very busy lately; but, after all, that giving 
uncalled for advice was a mere luxury. 
Their proper business was, when they took 
the direction of important operations such 
as that under consideration, to obtain all 
the information in their power. It was no 
excuse for the Foreign Office to say that 
they sent out the despatch with imperfect 
knowledge. Probably there was no one in 
the kingdom who would more regret the 
sending of his despatch than Lord Russell. 
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He had declaimed eloquently against such 
transactions on a former occasion, and any 
one who had watched his career would 
know how deeply he would regret that 
such lamentable results had flown from the 
carelessness with which he had written his 
despatch. Still, it would have been fairer 
to Admiral Kuper, and to our Minister out 
there, it would have been more honourable 
to this country and to himself, if he had 
candidly expressed that regret, and if he 
had said he was sorry for the carelessness 
of his despatch. There was no sign of 
any feeling of that sort in the despatches 
which he had written since the news of 
this bombardment came to England. But 
what the noble Lord had failed to do it was 
the duty of the House of Commons to do. 
Since he had been in Parliament much 
time had been taken up in discussing the 
conduct of foreign Princes and people. 
He was not one of those who believed that 
these expressions of moral disapprobation 
did much good. It was impossible for fo- 
reign countries to believe that we were 
merely talking ; they thought that there 
were acts behind our words, and, being 
perplexed as to whether our moral reproba- 
tion was to be enforced or not, they became 
provoked and irritated. Our expression of 
opinion misled the oppressed and irritated 
the oppressors, seldom convinced, and 
much less seldom persuaded. But there 
could be no doubt that it was the duty of 
the House of Commons to express its 
opinion on such acts as these com- 
mitted by the authorized agents of the 
Crown. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
would consent to the Amendment which had 
been moved by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, for it was no part of the 
business of the House to apportion the 
blame; and that then the Resolution would 
be accepted by the Government. It was 
impossible for the House to repair the harm 
which had been done. They could not 
compensate those who had been turned out 
of their houses, nor call to life again the 
women and children who had been killed; 
nor could they erase from the memory of 
the Japanese the lesson Admiral Kuper 
had taught them as to the value of com- 
mercial intercourse, and the superiority of 
Christianity and eivilization. They would 
long remember how, only a few hours after 
Admiral Kuper told them we were the first 
nation in the world, and that they were 
barbarians, he showed them the difference 
between English civilization and Japanese 
barbarism. The House should express its 
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disapproval of the act which had been com- 
mitted, and therefore clear themselves of 
all responsibility for it. It could, by the 
vote proposed, tell our Admirals and Min- 
isters abroad, and also our Ministers at 
home, that they were responsible for such 
outrages—for the destruction of a town 
containing 180,000 inhabitants, without 
warning or notice—and that, if such atro- 
cities were repeated, they would be vi- 
sited with more severe condemnation than 
that contained in this moderate Resolution, 
which, he believed, would receive the as- 
sent of the country, and which he trusted 
the Government would accept. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, the 
debate has gone very fully into the whole 
policy which of late years has been pursued 
in Japan. Into that wide field 1 do not in- 
tend to enter, but I think it most important 
that the House should remember what is 
the Motion on which it is proposed to vote. 
Assuming, in accordance with what appears 
to be the general agreement of the House, 
that the words proposed to be omitted are 
left out, the Motion will run thus— 

“ That this House deeply regrets the burning of 
the town of Kagosima, as being contrary to those 
usages of war which prevail among civilized na- 
tions, to which it is the duty and policy of this 
country to adhere.” 

We shall, therefore, not be voting on any 
particular question connected otherwise 
than most remotely with the general policy 
of this country towards Japan; but we 
shall be affirming three propositions, as to 
two of which no doubt can be entertained 
in this House or the country, the third being 
one which, on consideration, I think they 
will find it impossible to adopt. What are 
these three propositions? The first is that 
the House deeply regrets the burning of 
the town of Kagosima. In its address to 
the Crown the House has already echoed the 
expression of Her Majesty’s deep regret, 
shared by the whole country, that this 
calamity should have occurred ; and neither 
the hon. Gentleman who moved this Motion, 
nor any other hon. Member, I venture to 
say, can with more fervent sincerity express 
his regret than I and all those who sit 
around me are prepared todo. As to the 
second proposition, that it is the policy and 
duty of this country to adhere to the usages 
of war which prevail among civilized na- 
tions, there can be no possible difference of 
opinion; and I am happy to say that I can 
take no exception whatever to the statement 
of the usages of war prevailing among civil- 
ized nations which was made by my hon. 
Mr. W. £E. Forster 
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Friend the Member for Maidstone. It will 
be a sad day when any of those usages 
are questioned ; for nothing can be more 
certain than that the wanton destruction of 
the dwellings or property of innocent non- 
combatants, the wilful ravaging of a coun- 
try, or the burning of a town or city, with- 
out any necessity arising out of the legi- 
timate exigencies of war, is clearly con- 
demned bythe usagesof all civilized nations. 
And it must not be supposed that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark, in re- 
ferring to those usages as having in prac- 
tice admitted the bombardment of towns, 
intended for one moment to let it be under- 
stood that he or any Member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could for a moment 
contemplate such an event as the bombard- 
ment of alarge town with many inhabitants 
without the utmost horror and regret. 
Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that 
the usages of war prevalent among civilized 
nations, do not proscribe with any absolute 
prohibition military operations which may 
involve even that deplorable consequence : 
and therefore it would not be true to say 
that the burning of the town is of itself 
contrary to the usages of war prevailing 
among civilized nations, unless you could 
show that it was a wilful and wanton and 
unnecessary act, in no degree consequent 
on or required by the exigencies of military 
service. On that subject the very authori- 
ties to which the hon. Member for Maid- 
stone referred are those to which I should 
wish to appeal. He read a passage from 
Martens, in which it was said :— 

“ All the means necessary to the reduction of a 
fortress are justified by the laws of war ; conse- 
quently, there are cases which may authorize the 
demolition or burning of the suburbs. But, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, it is now admitted that 
the besiegers ought to direct their artillery against 
the fortificatious only, and not intentionally 
against the public edifices or any other buildings 
either within or without the ramparts.” 

If the House affirms that the usages of 
war have been violated in the present in- 
stance, it must come judicially to the con- 
clusion that Admiral Kuper did intentionally 
direct his artillery, not against the fortifica- 
tions, but against the dwellings of the 
peaceful inhabitants surrounding the city. 
I beg to put this point before hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen, who always stand up 
with becoming zeal for the gallant services 
to which they belong. It is impossible to 
affirm the words in this resolution without 
attributing that deliberate intention to Ad- 
miral Kuper ; for the moment it is admitted 
that the conflagration was the inevitable 
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consequence of operations necessary to the 
military service in which he was engaged, 
it is plain that the case is outside the rule 
laid down, the terms of which I have just 
read. My hon. Friend quoted a passage 
from Vattel in which that writer speaks 
with horror of unnecessary bombardments 
and burnings of towns, which he says are 
to be regarded as odions and abominable. 
But that same writer says that though— 


“ The law of nations, while it condemns all hos- 
tility which in its own nature and independent of 
circumstances does not contribute to the success 
of our army, does not increase our strength, or 
weaken our enemy; on the contrary, permits or 
tolerates every act which in itself and in its own 
nature is proper for the purposes of the war, with- 
out stopping to consider the degree of necessity in 
the particular case—at all events, unless the ex- 
ception from the general rule rests upon the clear- 
est evidence.” 


It is obvious that if we throw upon every 
Admiral or General employed in naval or 
military service the burden of justifying in 
each particular’case the precise degree of 
severity which he used, where any misfor- 
tune results from operations undertaken to 
give effect to his instructions, we are placing 
him in a position in which no officer ought 
ever to be placed, and rendering it impos- 
sible for any one to be employed without 
ineurring the risk of perpetual odium and 
disgrace. Had Earl Russell written a 
despatch to Admiral Kuper or to Colonel 
Neale, saying, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment order you to proceed to Kagosima 
and bombard the town,”’ it would have 
been the duty of the officer to execute that 
dreadful command, throwing the whole re- 
sponsibility upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But what were the instructions 
issued by Earl Russell? ‘* The Admiral, 
or senior naval officer, will be better able 
to judge than Her Majesty’s Government 
ean be, whether it will be most expedient to 
blockade this port, or whether it will be 
possible or advisable to shell the residence 
of the Prince.’’ It is impossible to say 
that these instructions relieved the Admiral 
from the duty of adhering to the usages of 
civilized nations. There is no instruction 
to set those usages at defiance; no direc- 
tion to bombard without necessity a peaceful 
town and destroy the inhabitants. There 
is an express reference to the diseretion 
and judgment of the naval officer, and no 
command whatever to commit unnecessary 
and wanton acts of destruction upon private 
dwellings or residents. Admiral Kuper did 
not intentionally fire on private buildings ; 
he executed an operation of war. 
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there is not one of those writers who says 
you cannot reduce castles, or fortresses, or 
batteries, because by the operations neces- 
sary for that purpose it may happen that 
suburbs or peaceful dwellings surrounding 
these fortifications will be destroyed. Let 
the House consider what the consequences 
would be if such a rule were laid down. 
From this very case it appears, that in 
Japan there are a number of great feudal 
lords or petty sovereigns, who, having 
their own castles and fortifications—nay, 
apparently having taken measures to pro- 
vide themselves with fleets and men-of-war 
without regard to the Tycoon, or any other 
authority in the country, are carrying on 
war with anybody who may sail a vessel 
through the straits—French, Duteh, or 
American, all alike. In that state of cir- 
cumstances some persons, no doubt, will 
hold that the best course would be to retire 
from Japan altogether, and to withdraw 
from future intercourse with that part of 
the world. As I said before, I will not 
enter into that larger question. But sup- 
pose you do not withdraw? Will any one 
undertake to say that this nest of feudal 
lords, or robbers, or whatever you please 
to call them, may carry on war on their 
own account directed against the commerce 
of all civilized nations, and upon land may 
murder any Europeans who happen to meet 
their bodies of retainers, and yet are to be 
entirely exempt from the operations of war 
in return, because, forsooth, these castles, 
or ships of war, or fortifications, are so situ- 
ated, that it is difficult to reduce or take 
them without the risk of damaging some 
unoffending habitations ? All I can aay is, 
that in this case we have an instance of 
those horrors of war which should make us 
wish to see war as seldom as possible ; but 
if we are to deal with the usages of civi- 
lized nations, it is quite certain that no 
usage ever accepted by civilized uations 
exempts from the operations of war mili- 
tary castles, batteries, and fortifications, 
such as those of the Prince of Satsuma. 
And because calamities of this kind may 
follow naval and military operations, are 
you, therefore, to abstain from the latter 
altogether? Operations involving such 
consequences may be gvod policy or they 
may be bad policy, but they are not con- 
trary to the usages of civilized nations. 
The authorities referred to in this debate 
all say that if those deplorable casualties 
follow from the legitimate operations of 
war, the usages of civilized nations do not 
proseribe them, however much humanity 
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may deplore them. Therefore I say it is|he did not know that, and give these in- 
impossible to vote for the motion unless the | structions sooner. No doubt Earl Russell 
House think that Lord Russell, Colonel may regret that he was not aware of those 
Neale, or Admiral Kuper did wantonly, | circumstances sooner; but will any one 
willingly, and in a manner not necessary | blame him for not having anticipated the 
for the legitimate purposes of warlike ope-| consequences that followed from the first 
rations, cause the destruction of this large} attack? Still more will any one seriously 
town. Well then, I ask, Is there any foun-| say that in writing that despatch Earl 
dation for this accusation against any one; Russell ordered the destruction of these 
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of those'three persons ? 


sell, I have heard some gentlemen say that | 


he ought not to have authorized—for he 
did not direct—that he ought not to have 
indicated, or suggested operations against 
the residence of the Prince Satsuma—not 
a private residence, the House will observe, 
but the castle of a great military lord, 
without knowing more than he did know 
about it— namely, without knowing its 
situation in reference to the buildings 
which, it now appears, surrounded it. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) has expressed an opinion, for 
which no doubt he has reason, that Lord 
Russell might have discovered that the re- 
sidence of this Daimio was near the build- 
ings of the town of Kagosima. From any 
inquiries which I have been able to make, 
as to the means of acquiring information 
on the subject, it appears to me that we 
were not within reach of that information. 
It is therefore that Earl Russell states he 
has not that information, and leaves it to 
the naval officer to exercise his discretion. 
But, whether you blame Earl Russell or 
not for doing that which, I suppose, has 
been done in every warlike operation— 
namely, indicating the general character of 
the operations which it may be advisable to 
take, and leaving it to those on the spot to 
form a better judgment than could possibly 
be formed at home—one thing is clear, that 
Earl Russell did not order wantonly, wil- 
lingly, and unnecessarily the destruction of 
the private residences of the peaceful in- 
habitants. If Earl Russell had known the 
exact situation of affairs, 1 say without 
fear of contradiction from any one ac- 
quainted with the writings of the authori- 
ties on these subjects, he would have been 
justified in giving instructions to our agents 
to reduce those fortifications and silence 
those batteries, even though the accom- 
plishment of these objects might involve 
the destruction of the town. But Earl 
Russell did not act in that way ; for when 
he was aware of what might follow from 
such operations, he writes ‘‘ Avoid all 
operations that may lead to such conse- 
quences.” It may be said that it is a pity 
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As to Earl Rus- | buildings wantonly, willingly, and unneces- 


sarily? As to Colonel Neale, it is not fair 
that because he was on board the Admiral’s 
ship he is to be considered as having stimu- 
lated that officer to destroy and shell the 
town, and that the responsibility of what 
was done by the Admiral should be thrown 
upon him. Colonel Neale did what I be- 
lieve is always done under similar cireum- 
stances. He handed over the responsibility 
to the Admiral, leaving him to exercise his 
discretion as to the measures which ought 
to be taken. In page 82 of the papers 
hon. Members will find that, writing on the 
15th of July to Admiral Kuper, Colonel 
Neale says :— 

“ T have, therefore, the honour to request you 

to direct such portion of the squadron under your 
command as you may deem expedient to proceed, 
as early as practicable, to the territory of the 
Prince of Satsuma, with the view that I may be 
enabled to prefer the demands I have been in- 
structed to make, and, in the event of a refusal 
on the part of the Prince to accede to those de- 
mands, that 1 may be in a position to call upon 
you to adopt such coercive measures as you may 
consider best calculated to enforce their accept- 
ance.” 
There is not the least reason to believe 
that any other course than that was taken 
by Colonel Neale. Then, will it be said 
that Admiral Kuper was guilty of wantonly, 
willingly, and unnecessarily shelling the 
town? If so, I must say I think that is 
an accusation entirely unsupported by the 
facts of the case. One observation made 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford is entirely erroneous, and contains a 
very serious imputation on the Admiral— 
namely, that having on the previous even- 
ing told the messengers of the Prince of 
Satsuma he would give him till ten o’clock 
the next morning to make his submission, 
he acted in a manner inconsistent with that 
promise, and commenced operations at an 
earlier hour. I say there is no foundation 
for that. On the contrary, as I read the 
account as given by the Admiral, I say 
that he faithfully kept his word. The 
passage referred to by my hon. Friend is on 
page 97 of the papers, but in it the Admiral 
does not say he commenced operations at 
an earlier hour, What he says is— 
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“I immediately directed Captain Borlase, of 
the Pearl, to proceed at daylight on the following 
morning with a portion of the squadron to a bay 
to the northward of Kagosima, for the purpose of 
seizing and bringing to our anchorage three 
steamers, the property of the Prince, which had 
been previously ascertained to be lying there ; 
Captain Borlase was also desired to avoid, as 
much as possible, all unnecessary bloodshed or 
active hostility.” 

It was perfectly justifiable for him to direct 
a portion of the squadron to go into a posi- 
tion for service at an earlier hour than ten 
o’clock, because he had no reason to believe 
the evening before that there would be a 
message of peace, although he had pro- 
mised not to commence operations -till ten 
o’clock in the morning. He does not in 
the despatch say that he commenced opera- 
tions before that hour. On the contrary, 
he observes that the steamers arrived at 
the anchorage during the forenoon. I think 
it was not generous of hon. Members to re- 
fer in the tone they have done to the pas- 
sage in p. 99, where Admiral Kuper says, 

“ Kagosima is at my mercy ; hostilities once 

commenced, your town would be destroyed, and I 
shall stop your trade both here and at the Loo- 
Choo Islands,” 
Admiral Kuper saw that the destruction of 
the town was likely to result from his opera- 
tions, and he gave them notice of it ; and 
will the House believe that he was not 
sincere when he gave instructions, the next 
day, to avoid all unnecessary bloodshed ? 
And if he did give notice of the danger, 
will the House believe that they were not 
prepared for that danger? What brought 
the danger on? Was it aggressive action 
on the part of Admiral Kuper? No, but 
it was aggressive action on the part of the 
batteries, that opened a hot and destructive 
fire on the ships ; and, after the notice of 
the previous day, I say that either the 
party of the Prince had taken measures to 
inform the inhabitants of the danger, or 
they were the persons culpable for not hav- 
ing done so. Admiral Kuper gives an ac- 
count in the despatch of his engaging the 
batteries; but there is not a word in that 
despatch, from first to last, of his throwing 
shells on purpose into the town. I think 
it must be conceded that the burning of the 
town resulted from the operations of the 
first day, and that it was destroyed owing 
to the inevitable circumstance that the bat- 
teries were to be silenced. Referring to 
the operations of the first day, the Admiral 
says— 

“One-half of the town was in flames and en- 
tirely destroyed, as well as a very extensive arsenal 
or factory, and gun-foundry, and five large Loo- 
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Choo junks, the property of the Prince, in ad- 
dition to the three steamers already described. A 
heavy typhoon blew during the night, and the 
conflagration, increasing in proportion to the 
height of the storm, illuminated the entire bay.’ 
That, I think, gets rid of the inference 
that one-half the town was destroyed on 
the first day, and the other half on the 
second. What does he say of the opera- 
tions of the second day? That he shelled 
the castle and the batteries, but not that 
he shelled the town. This is the passage— 
“On the following afternoon, the gale having 
moderated, and as I deemed it necessary to remove 
the squadron to a safer anchorage than the great 
depth of water opposite Kagosima afforded, and 
having also observed the Japanese at work, erect- 
ing batteries on the hill immediately above the 
little bay, where the small vessels were at anchor, 
close to the shore, we weighed, and passing in 
line between the batteries of Kagosima, steamed 
out and anchored to the southward of the island. 
This opportunity was taken advantage of to shell 
the batteries on the Sakura Sima side, which had 
not been previously engaged, and also the palace 
of the Prince in Kagosima. These operations 
were attended with complete success; there is 
every reason to suppose that the palace has been 
destroyed, as many shells were seen to burst in 
it; and the fire, which is still raging, affords reason- 
able ground for believing that the entire town of 
Kagosima is now a mass of ruins.” 
From these passages it would clearly 
appear that the burning of the town is to 
be attributed to the operations of the first 
day, and not to those of the second. What 
we have to decide is, whether the gallant 
officer wilfully and wantonly burnt the 
town. No one will pretend to say that 
Admiral Kuper had instructions needlessly 
to burn the town; so that, if the House 
adopts this Resolution, the whole respon- 
sibility will rest upon Admiral Kuper. 
Such an inference, however, cannot be 
justly drawn, and the House will, I am 
sure, do what is always done,—namely, 
place the fairest and best construction 
on the acts of public servants. I was, I 
own, a little surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Maidstone in that very admi- 
rably-toned speech—marked, as it was, 
by great ability and conceived in the best 
spirit—lay so much stress on certain let- 
ters and accounts from private but anony- 
mous sources, which have appeared in 
the newspapers. All our experience is, 
that common sailors and people engaged 
in such operations are not so much alive 
as ourselves to the distinction between 
shelling a town and shelling fortifications. 
As a matter of fact the town suffered 
from the fire, but many of these peo- 
ple seem to think the more harm that 
is done the better. Thus, ignorant peo- 
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ple writing from the spot would be temp- 
ted to magnify the horrors of the scene 
as so many points of congratulation. No 
doubt persons of small reflection, and wri- 
ting in hot blood, would not anticipate 
the manner in which these events would 
strike persons in cold blood and sitting 
at home. But because they might think 
the burning of the town a good thing, are 
we to say that Admiral Kuper did inten- 
tionally and unnecessarily shell the town ? 
If, on the contrary, the House should be of 
opinion that he confined his fire to the bat- 
teries, how can we affirm that he has done 
an act “‘ contrary to those usages of war 
which prevail among civilized nations ?”’ 
If that were really true I am far from say- 
ing we ought not to acknowledge it. But 
if, as I contend, it is not true, are we to 
send forth to foreign countries, and to the 
Japanese themselves, accusations against 
ourselves, and declare that we did this act 
wantonly, unnecessarily, and for the pur- 
pose of destruction? What has happened 
has been a legitimate consequence of? mili- 
tary operations, and shall we then accuse 
ourselves falsely of having done wantonly 
that which we regret? I am sure that 
Admiral Kuper regretted the burning of 
the town at the time as much as we do- 
now; for although it is true that he does 
not express on the face of the dispatch the 
sentiment of regret with which the news 
was received by Earl Russell and by the 
country, yet it must be remembered that 
a despatch of this kind is a detail of what 
has occurred, and is very seldom made the 
vehicle of the sentiments and feelings of 
those who write it. I believe it would | 
be an act of the greatest injustice to Ad- | 
miral Kuper to suppose that he did not | 
regret the burning of the town. If we | 
could see the private letters he wrote from | 
the scene of action, I have no doubt it 
would be found that he regretted and de- | 
plored it as deeply as any one. Were his | 
operations then directed against the peace- | 
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therefore to malign ourselves and calumni- 
ate our officers by saying that what has 
been done has been contrary to the usages 
of war which prevail among civilized nations. 

Me. WIILTESIDE: I have listened, as 
I always do, with great pleasure and profit 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman. He 
is sure to express himself with perspicuity 
and ability, but he has found it hopeless to 
convince the House that an event which 
has been the subject of general regret in 
the country should not meet with the ex- 
pression of similar sentiments on the part 
of the House of Commons. In the bio- 
graphy of Gibbon it is stated, that that 
accomplished Minister Lord North used to 


‘slumber between his Law Officers of the 


Crown, and, it is added, that he might 
safely slumber between the pillars of the 
Law and State when supported on the one 
side by the skilful eloquence ef Wedder- 
burn, and on the other by the majestic 
sense of Thurlow. We are familiar with 
the ‘* majestic sense,’’ and we may expect 
soon to hear the “skilful eloquenee.”” The 
Attorney General commenced his speech in 
rather a professional manner, by dividing 
a simple proposition into three parts. The 
first part of the Resolution meets his ap- 
probation. We may deeply regret the 
burning of the town of Kagosima. Why, 
said the hon. and learned Gentleman, Her 
Majesty in her Speech regretted the fact. 
The expression of that regret, however, is 
no argument against the Resolution, but 
rather a strong support of the Resolution. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman next ex- 
pounded the law of nations, and he did it 
with the candour which might have been 
expected from his eminent ability. If my 
hon. and learned Friend had made out 
that there was an absolute necessity for 
the burning of the town, he might have 
established his case. I was surprised to 
hear my hon. and learned Friend begin 
a subtle disquisition on the words of the 
instructions given to Admiral Kuper. I 


ful inhabitants, or the castles and forts of | understood him to attempt to prove that 
a person whom we had a right to treat as Earl Russell did not mean what he had 
an enemy? I assert that the Admiral did | expressed. This House always views with 
not wilfully aud wantonly destroy all these | disfavour an attempt to explain away that 
dwellings, and I do not believe the House! which has been clearly expressed by a 
will do so great an act of injustice as to| Minister of the Crown, and which has led 
affirm this Resolution, although I believe | to serious consequences. There are two 
it agrees with the general principle enun-| hon. and gallant Gentlemen on this side 
ciated by my hon. Friend, I felt most | the House who have said, that if they had 
deeply the picture of the calamity which| been in Admiral Kuper’s place, and had 
he drew. I am sure that every single in-| received the instructions given by Karl 
dividual would joiu in the expression of | Russell, they would have gone in and done 
regret at this calamity, but we are not | the same thing. If you interpret instruc- 
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tions by the consequenees that flow from 
them, and if Admiral Kuper did the thing 
he thought he was warranted by his in- 
structions in doing, is it a mauly thing in 
Earl Russell to say that he sever meant 
that thing et all, and that the responsi- 
bility is to be shifted to the officer who did 


the act? J say that the thing was intended | 


to be dove. The instructions axe clear. 
Who pointed out the destruction of the 
palace of Prince Satsuma as one of the 
measures that might be necessary? Who 
defined the two things that were to be de- 
manded from the Tycoon and the Prince 
Satsuma? Earl Russell; and the Admiral 
and the Ambassador pursued their instrue- 
tions literally. Colonel Neale is a man of 
ability and tact. He managed matters to 
this point that—he was dealing with the 
Government of Japan—he had obtained an 
apology and an indemnity from that Go- 
vernment. What did Earl Russell say in 
a short despatch of three lines? He said 
that Her Majesty’s Government accepted 
as satisfactory the apology of the Japanese 
Government. He dealt with the Govern- 
ment of the Tycoon as the Japanese Go- 
vernment, This touches the argument of 


my noble Friend, the Member for King’s 


Lynn (Lord Stanley), to which no answer 
has been given by the Attorney General. 
The day that this indemnity was agreed to 
the question was settled, for Earl Russell 
admits that the Japanese Government had 
done all that they could do. Colonel Neale, 
however, in pursuance of the second branch 
of his instructions, announced that he had 
now to deal with the refractory Prince. 
What was the answer of the Japanese 
Government? They warned Colonel Neale 
not to undertake this matter, and not to 
invade the Prince of Satsuma. They said, 
“‘Owing to the present unsettled state of 
affairs in our empire, which you witness 
and hear of, we are in great trouble, and 
intend to carry out several plans. Sup- 
posing, now, something untoward were to 
happen, then all the trouble and care both 
you and we have taken would have been in 
vain and fruitless.’’ But they did proceed 
to deal with the refractory Prince. The 
Attorney General says that they had not 
the least design upon the town of Ka- 
gosima. There is one line in this book 
which my hon. and learned Friend has 
forgotten. In aconversation between the 
Admiral, Colonel Neale, and the Japanese 
officials before the bombardment, Admiral 
Kuper says, ‘* The settlement of this mat- 
ter can be no longer delayed, Kagosima 
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is at my merey. Hostilities ence com- 
meneed your town will be destroyed.” 
Now, can any man argue after that de- 
elaration that the Admiral did not under- 
stand his business was to destroy the tewn 
in destroying the forts that protected it f 
Observe, too, the singularly complacent 
manaer in which Colonel Neale communi- 
cates to Earl Russell how his orders were 
carried out, because the Attorney General 
puts the question upon this footing, that 
it was not intended in carrying out the 
instructions that such deplorable mischief 
should be done. He says— 

“‘T have the satisfaction to report to your Lord- 

ship that the instructions with which I have been 
charged, onerous as they were palpably and in 
fact, and having reference to the outrage of last 
September, have been carried out in letter and in 
spirit.” 
It might have been thought that Colonel 
Neale would have expressed something like 
regret at the extremities to which he had 
been forced to have recourse. No! Mark 
the words in which he points out how the 
instructions which the Attorney General 
finds it so difficult to understand have been 
earried out in letter and in spirit. 

“The indemnities demanded of the Tycoon’s 
Government are afloat on board Her Majesty’s 
ships. I have had the honour to transmit to your 
Lordship the written apology of the Government 
of Jeddo ; and, in respect to the Prince of Sat- 
suma having ill-advisedly sought to evade the 
specific demands which Her Majesty’s Government 
deemed it advisable to direct me to make upon him 
after due consideration of all the circumstances, 
and, after long forbearance, his capital is in ashes, 
his foundries destroyed, and his steamers burnt. 
It remains for me to trust that Her Majesty’s 
Government may deem that my instructions have 
been thus fulfilled.” 

Fulfilled !— how ? In bombarding the 
forts, and in returning next day and de- 
stroying the town, which had been par- 
tially destroyed the day before. There- 
fore, adopting the views of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, when Admiral 
Kuper and Colonel Neale complied with 
the instructions of Earl Russell, and de- 
stroyed the town, we are to declare that 
it was necessary from the particular cir- 
cumstances of the ease and according to 
the usages of war. But what answer has 
been given to my noble Friend (Lord 
Stanley)? I do not know that we ever 
made war upon the Doge of Venice, but 
what would you think of this—to demand 
satisfaction from the Doge first, and, hav- 
ing got it, then to say, ‘‘ We must next 
proceed against a particular noble, and get 
satisfaction from him also?”’ By acting in 
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that way every one of those Daimios might 
be made the objects of a separate war ; 
and yet, while we hold ourselves at liberty 
to pursue each individual noble, at the same 
time by dealing with the Government of the 
Tycoon we admit it to be really the Govern- 
ment of Japan. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman gave no answer to the argument 
that when once Earl Russell got from the 
Government an apology and an indemnity 
to the amount of £100,000, he then de- 
manded £25,000 from the Prince of Sat- 
suma, and in addition that some persons 
should be capitally punished. The Admi- 
ral said, ‘‘ I am ordered to get you to exe- 
cute some people ;” but the Japanese re- 
plied, ‘‘We are in the habit of punishing only 
the guilty in this country, and would it not 
be much more satisfactory that we should 
discover the real offenders?” But it is 
said in one of these despatches that the 
chief agent in the commission of the out- 
rage is generally understood to have been 
the father of the Prince himself; and ’tis 
no wonder in that case that no power you 
have yet been able to bring to bear upon 
him is caleulated to coerce the Prince 
to deliver up his own father to condign 
punishment. I confess if you went to war 
because the Prince had not handed out his 
father to be executed, you would appear to 
me to be a most unreasonable body of per- 
sons. But whether you look at the prin- 
ciple involved, or the manner in which it 
has been worked out, the question now 
seems to be, as was shown by the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
whether you intend to practise in your own 
persons, and in your own country, those 
principles of humanity which you are so 
ready to advise all other nations in the 
world to adopt. It is said that you rule 
only to bless, and conquer only to spare ; 
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Viscount PALMERSTON : The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down said, that there was one point 
which had not been adverted to by my hon. 
and learned Friend—namely, the double 
demand which has been made in Japan. 
That point I will explain immediately. 
Now, Sir, it is unnecessary to travel over 
ground which was so ably gone over by my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary, and my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General. But I must say, in the first 
place, that the treaty with Japan was in 
my opinion a wise and a useful arrange- 
ment. I believe I may appeal to Gentle- 
men on the other side to bear me out in 
that. It was concluded with the treaty- 
making power of that country. Although 
there is a division of authority in Japan, 
there being a spiritual chief, the Mikado, 
as well as the Tycoon, yet thers is no doubt 
whatever that the Tycoon is the treaty- 
making and governing power, and that was 
admitted by the Prince of Satsuma ina 
conversation with Colonel Neale, in which 
he said— 

“The Tycoon was to blame when he made that 
treaty for not having inserted in it a clause giving 
to Daimios exclusive possession of the roads in 
which they might make their processions.” 

That I say is a distinct admission that the 
Tycoon is the treaty-making authority 
binding on the country. Well, that treaty 
has been in force now for several years ; we 
have appealed to it in cases in which we 
considered its provisions not duly carried 
out, and it has never been urged in reply, 
that it was not binding because it had not 
received the sanction of the Mikado. 
Therefore, I dismiss altogether the doubts 
as tothe binding nature of the treaty as_ 
having been made only by the Tycoon. I 
think no man can doubt that British sub- 
jects, both officials and private merchants, 





but if you uphold the wrong that has been 
done in Japan, your laurels will be tar-| 
nished, and in vain will you represent your- | 
selves as the most humane nation upon the | 
earth. It has been urged that these pro- | 
ceedings were undertaken to propitiate the | 
commercial interest in the country. Com- 
merce may be good, the pursuit of wealth 
may be right—I speak in a House where 
many commercial gentlemen sit ; but it is 
to their honour that they have been the | 
loudest in condemning that which the) 
Under Secretary seemed to intimate had 
been done for their especial advantage, 
and that they still hold more dear than 
wealth or commerce the honour of their 
country and the interests of humanity. 


Mr. Whiteside 





having been subjected to repeated acts of 
outrage, attempted and perpetrated in 
Japan, it would have been unbecoming, 
unfitting, and criminal in the British Go- 
vernment to allow those outrages to pass 
unpunished without demanding reparation 
orredress. Weshould have been exposing 
our fellow-subjects in Japan, resorting 
thither under the stipulations of the treaty, 
to the murderous caprice of these Daimios 
and their retainers, who, as my hon. Friend 
stated, exercise such undisputed sway in 
the country, that when they purchase a new 
sword and want to try the edge, they sally 
forth into the streets and cut down the first 
person they meet there. It was necessary, 
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therefore, for the security of our fellow- 
subjects and the honour of the country that 
satisfaction should be demanded for these 
outrages. 

But then I am asked, ‘‘ Why have you 
demanded satisfaction both from the Ty- 
coon’s Government and from the Daimio, 
by whose retainers these particular out- 
rages were committed?” The fact is this : 
—There was a double default. The Ty- 
coon’s Government were bound to give 
security to British subjects within the 
range of their authority. This outrage was 
commenced within the range of their au- 
thority. It was committed upon the road 
called the Tokaido, which had been ex- 
pressly assigned for the use of British sub- 
jects, in order that they might take their 
exercise there with security and without mo- 
lestation. It was the duty of the Tycoon’s 
Government, if they knew as they did that 
a body of the Daimio’s retainers were going 
in procession along the road on a given 
day, and if they knew and expected that 
any meeting between the procession and 
British subjects might lead to violence, I 
say it was their duty in such a case to have 
stationed guards upon the road in order to 
protect Europeans. We were, therefore, 
justly entitled to require from the Tycoon’s 
Government a sum sufficient to operate as 
a fine upon them for not affording proper 
protection to British subjects in a place in 
which our countrymen were entitled to be. 

We were also entitled to demand the 
punishment of the retainers who had com- 
mitted the outrages. But the Tycoon’s 
Government said, ‘‘We are unable to 
afford this redress. These Daimios are so 
powerful, that they defy our authority. 
We cannot get you satisfaction; if you 
want it you must go to the Daimio and get 
it yourselves.” Then we demanded, in the 
first place, satisfaction from the Govern- 
ment for their default in not taking those 
precautions which they might have taken, 
and which it was their duty to take ; and 
we demanded satisfaction from the Daimio 
whose retainers committed the outrage by 
which a British subject had so grievously 
suffered. And really, when we are told by 
the hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment that this was a sort of chance medley, 
a casual encounter, which was below notice 
on the part of the British Government, I 


do not think we should have been justified, 
and I am sure the nation would not have 
thought us justified, in holding the lives 
and limbs of British subjects so cheap. 
Sir, I cannot compliment the hon. Member 
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upon the good taste he showed in that part 
of his speech, Well, then, satisfaction was 
demanded and satisfaction was granted by 
the Tycoon’s Government, who consented 
to pay the sum we required. But Prince 
Satsuma refused. Were we to submit to 
his refusal, or compel him to give us that 
redress to which we were so justly entitled? 
I say that we should have failed in our 
duty if we had not resorted to the means 
which were at our disposal for the purpose 
of compelling this brutal Daimio to give 
us satisfaction for the outrage. It was 
not simply for the purpose of punishing 
him; it was also for the purpose of deterring 
others from these murders, which were so 
frequently attempted, and which had in 
some cases unfortunately been actually 
committed. Why, the attack upon our 
Legation, the murder of two sentries at 
the door of the Legation on another oc- 
casion—both of those atrocities were com- 
mitted by the retainers of Daimios who 
were specially employed by the Tycoon’s 
Government to protect the very people 
whom they so barbarously attacked and, 
in some cases, murdered. It was neces- 
sary, I say, for the protection of British 
subjects, that these Daimios should be 
taught that although they might set at 
defiance the authority of the Tycoon, they 
could not with impunity commit outrages 
upon British subjects. Admiral Kuper 
was therefore ordered, in case redress 
was refused, to use force in order to ob- 
tain it. My noble Friend at the head of 
the Foreign Office gave instructions, not 
simply on his own authorjty, but instrue- 
tions sanctioned by the Government, and 
for which I take as full a responsibility 
as any that can attach to him. I entirely 
approved at the time, I entirely approve 
now, of the course which my noble Friend 
took ; and I say that it was the only course 
which was consistent with his duty as a 
Minister of the Crown, and as representing 
the interests of this country abroad. Did 
my noble Friend say, “Go and burn a 
defenceless town ?’”’ No such thing. He 
left it to the discretion of the Admiral, 
either to blockade the town and port be- 
longing to Prince Satsuma, or to destroy 
his forts and his castle if that could easily 
be done. Admiral Kuper performed his 
duty as a British officer ought to perform 
it. He did not begin an attack npon the 
forts. He demanded satisfaction and par- 
leyed for two days with the envoys of 
Prince Satsuma. As my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Layard) said, they tried by acts 
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of treachery first to inveigle him and Co- 
lonel Neale ashore, and we know pretty 
well what would have happened to them if 
they had fallen into the trap ; and next to 
surprise the vessel and take it by asking 
permission to bring forty armed retainers 
on board. This leave was given, but a 
party of marines of equal force was ranged 
opposite to them, and they then thought 
it better to re-embark in their boat, without 
carrying out the object for which they had 
come prepared. After two days spent in 
negotiation, Admiral Kuper sent to take 
possession of the steamers by way of re- 
prisal, and if Prince Satsuma had yielded 
to our demands those steamers would have 
been released, and no harm would have 
been done to his forts, his palace, or to the 
town. But while these steamers were in 
the possession of our ships the forts opened 
fire upon the British squadron. I trust 
there is no man in this House who will 
maintain that, when a British admiral com- 
manding a squadron is fired at by a foreign 
battery, it is not his duty to return the 
fire and to teach the enemy that British 
ships are not to be insulted and attacked 
with impunity. Well, then, Admiral Ku- 
per was compelled to burn the steamers, 
in order that his ships might be free for 
action. In the course of that action the 
town was set on fire, and we deeply regret 
this incident. But the House must recol- 
lect the circumstances under which the 
action took place. There was a violent 
gale. The ships were firing in a troubled 
sea. It is one thing to fire at an object 
when you have your gun upon a fixed 
platform, as on shore; it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to fire at an object when your 
gun is in a ship rolling in the waves, when 
at every moment it shifts its position, and 
when the aim you take is not the point at 
which the shot strikes. When in addition 
to a violent storm they here had the smoke 
and heat of action, I think the House will 
see it was impossible to be sure that the shot 
would not go over the batteries and fall into 
the town. As my hon. Friend has stated, 
in all human probability the population of 
that town had received notice to quit their 
habitations, and very few of them were in 
the houses which were burnt. We know 
that when questions arose at Jeddo and 
other places, it was recognized as a sign of 
hostile intentions on the part of the Go- 
vernment that the Japanese population 
quietly disappeared from the town, and 
there is every reason to hope that similar 
warning was given to the people of Kagosi- 
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ma, and that very few were in their houses 
when the conflagration took place. Towns 
in Japan are built of the frailest possible 
materials. It is well known that these 
islands are subject to frequent and severe 
earthquakes. The people cannot, dare not 
build their houses of solid materials, lest 
the shock of the earthquake should bring 
them down. They are built of wood, of 
bamboos, and of paper, which yield to the 
oscillations of an earthquake. That temple 
in which our Legation was housed at the 
time when that murderous attack was made 
upon them had only paper partitions, and 
when the members of the Legation were 
drawn up in one room they thought them- 
selves lucky that their assailants did not 
come to them through the partitions, in- 
stead of winding along the tortuous pas- 
sages from which they were ultimately ex- 
pelled. I say then that the burning of 
the town was not the result of any inten- 
tion on the part of Admiral Kuper, but 
was merely incidental to an action which 
was not brought on by us, but was begun 
by the Japanese, and upon which the 
Admiral could not, in point of honour and 
of duty, refrain from entering and return- 
ing the fire of the batteries. 

It is said that on the next day he shell- 
ed the castle; it was his duty to do so. 
The object was to teach the Daimio by 
personal loss that he and his retainers 
were not with impunity to sacrifice the 
lives of British subjects. It was proper 
and right for Admiral Kuper to direct his 
shells against the castle of the Daimio, 
but that does not show that he directed 
his fire against what remained of the town ; 
but the violent wind which still prevailed 
naturally spread the conflagration which 
had begun, and probably extended it over 
the greater part of the town. We are 
called upon to say that we regret that re- 
sult. Well, Sir, we entirely concur with 
that sentiment ; but it has been already 
expressed in the most formal manner in 
the Speech of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner at the opening of the Session, and 
has been adopted and repeated in the most 
formal manner by this House in the Ad- 
dress voted in reply to that Speech. It is 
not usual for this House to go on repeating 
in a less formal manner that which has 
been more formally expressed before. 
Therefore, I say, reading the Motion by 
the Amendment which has been moved, and 
which, no doubt, will be agreed to, it is 
reduced to two points—regret at the con- 
flagration of the town, and an opinion that 
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the bombardment of towns is inconsistent 
with the usual practice of war ‘among 
civilized: nations. 

Having disposed of the regret by say- 
ing that we ‘entirely partake of it, and 
that ‘this House has already in a:formal 
manner expressed that feeling, I will 
notice the other point — the assertion 
that the bombardment of towns is incon- 
sistent with the ipractice of civilized :na- 
tions in time of war. ‘That assertion is 
not correct—it is not consistent with truth. 
There are innumerable instances. ef towns 
having been bombarded. Some have been 
already mentioned, and I have a list of 
many others. History and records of pass- 
ing events show that the practice of bom- 
barding towns in time of war is unfortu- 
nately not unusual. Therefore, to assert 
that such practice is inconsistent with the 
usual practice of war among civilized na- 
tions would be directly contrary to the 
facts described as historical records. I 
lament that the practice of civilized na- 
tions has been such ; I think it is desir- 
able we should not imitate it, and it is 
not our practice. We abstained from it 
in the Russian war, as in the case of 
Odessa, which we knew contained great 
magazines of various kinds essential to 
the supply of the Russian army ; but we 
abstained from attacking Odessa, which 
was not a fortified town, as we thought 
it would not be in accordance with the 
feelings of this country to attack an un- 
defended town, even to deprive the enemy 
of stores which would be useful to him 
for hostile operations against us. Denying 
entirely the truth of the position that the 
bombardment of towns is at variance with 
the practice of civilized nations in time 
of war, I am perfectly ready to agree 
that it is a practice which we disapprove, 
lament, and certainly are not disposed to 
follow. Therefore, although I cannot 
accept the truth of the statement itself, 
I do accept the meaning and spirit upon 
which that statement is made. I should 
hope that my hon. Friend will be satis- 
fied with the tone which has prevailed 
in this debate. No one, I think, has 
maintained that it is a practice that ought 
to be followed to bombard towns for the 
purpose of destroying the houses and pro- 
perty of non-combatants and innocent 
persons ; but nobody can deny that if that 
be the result of a conflict between attack- 
ing forces outside and defending forces in; 
side, it is one of those incidental casualtie 
of war which are among ‘the calamiti 
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attaching to hostile operations. There- 
fore, I hope my ‘hon. Friend will be satis- 
fied with having obtained an admission of 
the principle for which he eontends, and 
not be disposed to press his Motion to.a 
division, as it would be meresurplusage 
to express regret, and it would be contrary 
to historical fact to say that the bombard- 
ment of ‘towns is not practised among 
civilized nations. When the Amendment 
is disposed of, I should prepose to meet 
the ‘Motion with the previous question ; 
but if my hon. Friend would withdraw it, I 
think it would be the most fitting termina- 
tion of adiseussion the tone and temper of 
which must have been satisfactory to him. 


Kagosima. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment made. 
Main Question, as amended, proposed. 


Mr. BUXTON said, his main object 
had been to test the opinion of the House 
as to the burning of towns in order that 
the case in question might not form a pre- 
cedent for future imitation. He did not 
think the expression in the Queen’s 
Speech -was sufficient for that purpose, but 
combining that with the clear and vivid 
expression of opinion by the Attorney 
General and the noble Lord, he thought 
his object was sufficiently attained, and 
therefore be should ask leave’ to withdraw 
his Motion. 


Previous Question :put, ‘ That ‘that 
Question be now put :”—{ Viscount Pal- 
merston.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 85; Noes 
164: Majority 79. 


AYES. 
Adderley, rt. hon.C. B. Elphinstone, Sir J. D. 
Aytoun, R.S Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Baines,. E Farquhar, Sir-M. 
Bathurst, A. A. Ferrand, W. 
Bazley, T. FitzGerald, W.'R. S. 
Bright, J. George, J. 
Brooks, R, Grenhall, G. 
Cave, S. Greene, J. 
Cole, bon. H. Gurney, S. 
Collins, T. Hadfield, G. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. Hamilton, Lord C. 
Cox, W. Hamilton, I. T. 
Crossley, Sir F. Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Cubitt, G Hennessy, J. P. 
Dalglish, R, Hibbert, J. T. 
Dawson, R. P. Hubbard,'‘J.. G. 
Denman, hon. G. Humphrey, W. H. 
Disraeli, rt./hon. B. Hunt, G. W. 
|| Duncombe, hon. W.E. Ingestre, Viseount 
Dunne, Colonel Kelly, Sir F. 
Du Pre, C..G. Kinglake, A. W. 
Edwards, .C etonel Lawson, W. 
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Leatham, E, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. G. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Leslie, C, P. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsay, W. S. 
Longfield, R. 
Lygon, hon. F. 
Macaulay, K. 


Macdonogh, F. 

Manners, right hon. 
Lord J. 

Morgan, hon. major 

Naas, Lord 

Noel, hon. G. J. 

O'Neill, E. 


Packe, C. W. 

Pakington, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Parker, Major W. 

Peacocke, G. M, W. 

Peto, Sir S. M. 

Pilkington, J. 

Powell, F. S. 


NOES. 


Acton, Sir J. D. 

Adeane, H. J. 

Angerstein, W. 

Archdall, Captain W. 

Astell, J. H. 

Baring, H. B. 

Baring, T. G. 

Barttelot, Colonel 

Bass, M. T. 

Beach, W. W. B. 

Beale, S. 

Beaumont, S. A. 

Beecroft, G, S. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Bentinck, G. W. P. 

Berkeley, hon. C, P. F. 

Brady, Dr. 

Bramston, T. W. 

Bridges, Sir B. W. 

Briscoe, J. I. 

Bruce, H. A. 

Buller, Sir A. W. 

Bury, Viscount 

Butler-Johnstone, IT.A. 

Butt, I. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W. G. 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Castlerosse, Viscount 
Chapman, J. 

Clay, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Clive, Capt. hon. G. W. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Coke, hon. Colonel 
Collier, Sir R. P. 
Cowper, rt hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 


Holyhead Harbour 





Roebuck, J. A. 

Sclater-Booth, G. 

Seely, C. 

Selwyn, C. J. 

Smith, J. B. 

Smith, S. G. 

Somes, J. 

Stanley, Lord 

Stracey, Sir H. 

Sykes, Colonel W. H. 

Taylor, Colonel 

Tottenham, Lieut.-Col. 
C.G 


Walcott, Admiral 
Westhead, J. P. Brown- 
White, J. 

Whiteside, rt. hon. J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Wyndham, hon. H. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 


TELLERS, 
Lord R. Cecil 
Mr. W. E. Forster 


Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 

Dunkellin, Lord 

Dutton, hon. R. H. 

Enfield, Viscount 

Evans, T. W. 

Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J. C. 

Fane, Colonel J. W. 

Fenwick, H 

Fermoy, Lord 

Fitzwilliam, hon, C. W. 
W. 

Foljambe, F. J. S. 

Fortescue, C. S. 

French, Colonel 

Gard, R. S. 

Gavin, Major 

Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 

Glyn, G. G, 

Goddard, A. L. 

Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 

Gore, J. R. 0. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 

Goschen, G. J. 

Gower, hon. F. L, 

Gregory, W. H. 

Gregson, 8. 

Grenfell, H. R. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G, 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Haliburton, T. C. 

Hanbury, R. 

Handley, J. 

Hankey, T. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hardy, J. 

Hartington, Marquess of 

Headlam, rt. hon, T. E, 

Henley, Lord 

Hervey, Lord A. 

Hodgkinson, G. 

Horsfall, T. B. 

Hutt. rt. hon. W. 

Kinglake, J. A, 
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Kinnaird, hon. A. F. Repton, G. W. J. 


Knatchbull - Hugessen, Robartes, T. J. A. 

E. Rothschild, Brn, M, de 
Laird, J. Russell, H. 
Layard, A. I. Russell, A. 


Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Levinge, Sir R. 


Russell, F. W. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 


wis, H, Scott, Sir W. 
Locke, J. Scourfield, J. H. 
Long, R. P. Seymour, A. 
Lowe, rt. hon. R. Shafto, R. D. 
Mackinnon, W. A. Sheridan, H. B. 
Manners, Lord G. J. Smith, A. 
Martin, P. W. Smith, Sir F. 
Massey, W.N. Smyth, Colonel 
Miller, W. Stansfeld, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. Steel, J. 
Montagu, Lord R. Sturt, H. G. 
Morris, D. Sturt, Lieut.-Col. N. 


Talbot, hon. W. C. 
Tempest, Lord A. V. 


Morrison, W. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J.R. 


Neate, C. Thompson, H. S. 
Newdegate, C. N. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
North, Colonel Tracy, hn. C. R. D. H. 
North, F. Turner, J. A. 
O’Hagan, rt. hon. T. Turner, C. 

O’Loghlen, Sir C. M. Villiers, rt. hon. C, P. 
Paget, Lord C. Walter, J 

Palmer, Sir R. Weguelin, T. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount Whitbread, S. 

Paxton, Sir J. White, L. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. Wickham, H. W. 


Peel, rt. hon. F. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Peel, J. Woods, H. 

Pender, J. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Pennant, hon. Colonel 

Pinney, Colonel TELLERS. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. Mr. Brand 


Potter, E. Sir W. Dunbar 


Powell, J. J. 


HOLYNEAD HARBOUR,—(VESSELS 
WRECKED, é&c.) 
RETURNS MOVED FOR. 


Coronet DUNNE said, he wished to 
state that £2,000,000 had been spent on 
Holyhead harbour, which was in his opi- 
nion as foolish a piece of engineering as 
ever disgraced any country. He therefore 
rose to move for the following papers :— 


“ Return of the number of vessels wrecked or 
driven on shore in or adjoining to Holyhead har- 
bour of refuge in the gale of the 3rd of December, 
1863 ; stating the names of those which were lost 
or damaged after drifting from their anchorage ; 
the names of those the masts of which were cut 
away to save them from going on the rocks ; the 
names of those lost or damaged in the attempt to 
enter the harbour during the gale ; and the num- 
ber of persons who lost their lives on the occasion. 
And copy of the depositions made before the Col- 
lector of Customs by the survivors, in accordance 
with section 432 of the Merchant Shipping Act of 
1854,” 


He feared the Government had come to 4 
foregone conclusion not to do anything 
for Holyhead harbour, or at least that 
they were not prepared to construct works 
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of a sufficiently substantial character. He 
was anxious, therefore, to know what plan 
they intended to carry out, 

Mr. HENNESSY seconded the Motion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
there’ was no objection to produce the 
papers asked for, but the hon. Gentleman 
was under a misapprehension when he 
said, that there was a predetermination on 
the part of the Government to do nothing 
for the improvement of Holyhead harbour. 
On the contrary, they were anxious to do 
all they could forit. Contracts had been 
made, and he believed the works had been 
commenced, They were going to carry out 
the alternative plan, which seemed to find 
favour with the Committee. It would af- 
ford a good sheltered berth for packets 
arriving, where passengers and goods could 
be landed without delay and in safety ; 
and there would also be a berth for the 
reserve packet. The engineer was in 
hopes thatthe works would be completed 
in a few months. He trusted that when 
these improvements were effected, the 
packet service, which had always been 
meritorious, would be conducted with great 
punctuality. The company would have 
no excuse for any delays, and the Govern- 
ment would be able to enforce penalties if 
they were incurred. 

Mr. GEORGE said, the City of Dub- 
lin Steampacket Company’s vessels had, 
on an average of passages during the last 
two years, been within the four hours stipu- 
lated in the contract. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not only give the required 
shelter, but also construct a gridiron for 
facilitating the cleaning of the boats. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had, on a former occa- 
sion, used words which gave rise to an 
impression that the Government were 
against improvement in this harbour. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER repudiated any such expression. 

Mr. LAIRD said, he was glad that 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were going to be carried out. 


Motion agreed to. 


MOTION FOR SUPPLY. 


Committee on Motion, ‘‘ That a Supply 
be granted to Her Majesty :’"—Lords Com- 
missioners’ Speech referred :—Motion con- 
sidered. 

{In the Committee.) 


Lords Commissioners’ Speech read. 
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Resolved, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty.” 
Resolution to be reported on Thursday. 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY VOTERS, 


Select Committee appointed, 

“ To inquire into the present system of registra- 
tion of County Voters for Members of Parliament 
in England and Wales, and whether any and what 
other provisions should be made for the registra- 
tion of such Voters.” —(Mr. Dodson.) 


And on February 16, Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :— 

Mr. Watrer, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Honr, Mr, 
Auerrnon Ecerton, Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, 
Viscount Incestre, Mr. Scuiarer-Boors, Mr. 
Locxe-Kine, Sir Epwarp Cotesrooxe, Mr, 
Lonerreip, Mr. Cottiws, Mr. Locke, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Cuartes Wynn nominated other Mem- 
bers of the Committee. Power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records, Five to be the quorum, 


Instruction, “ That the Committee have power 
to inquire into the sufficiency of the powers vested 
in Revising Barristers for enforcing order in their 
Courts, and to report upon the same.”—(Mr. 
Hunt.) 


APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Bill to amend an Act of the Session of the 
eleventh and twelfth years of Her Majesty, chapter 
seventy-eight, to provide a further Appeal in Cri- 
minal Cases, and for the further amendment of 
the administration of the Criminal Law, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir FrrzRor Keuty, Mr, Wit- 
tiam Ewart, and Mr. M‘Manon. 


CHURCH RATES COMMUTATION BILL. 


Bill for the Commutation of Church Rates, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Newpreate and 
Lord Rosert Montaev. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 8.] 


TRESPASS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law of Trespass in certain 
cases in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Wuuiam Ormssy Gore and Captain ARcHDALL. 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS BILL. 


Chain Cables and Anchors considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, “ That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for regulating the proving and sale of Chain 
Cables and Anchors.” 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Largp and 
Sir James E.pninstone. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 9.] 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE’S SALARY. 


Resolution reported. 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Massey, 
Sir Cuartes Woop, and Mr. Barine, 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 10.] 


House ad, journed at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Thursday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 11, 1864. 


UNITED STATES. 
THE AMERICAN. CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My. Lords, 
seeing the neble Earl the Foreign Seeretary 
in his place, I'wish. to repeat a Question 
which. I put: to him on. Tuesday last; and 
respecting which I would now ask the 
noble Earl. to furnish me with more satis- 
factory information: In doing so I must 
ask your Lordships’ indulgence: while I 
make a few remarks in explanation of my 
reasons for putting it, which may, perliaps, 
induce him to reconsider the answer he 
then gave. The Question I then put to 
the noble Earl was, Whether. he would lay 
on the table any Correspondence, not only 
with regard to the Alabama, but also as 
regards the complaints made by the United 
States of the injuries they had sustained, 
or apprehended, from other vessels which 
had left, or may leave, the ports of this 
kingdom? Thenoble Earl told me that as 
that Correspondence ineluded the case of 
the steam rams seized in the Mersey, it 
would not be. consistent with his duty to 
furnish it, inasmuch. as that question was 
under judicial consideration. With all re- 
spect to the noble Earl, the question before 
the Courts is one in no degree to be 
affected by the production of this Corre- 
spondence. My Lords, I understand these 
rams were detained by order of the Govern- 
ment in the month of September last, that 
they were finally seized on the 27th of 
October ; and that from that time to the 
present—or at any rate before the meeting 
of Parliament—no step was taken to bring 
the case before the Courts. But I am 
informed that on’ Saturday informations 
were filed—a step which I humbly conceive 
might have been taken in November or 
December at least ; and even since those 
informations were filed, I am informed that 
Messrs. Laird have heard from the Trea- 
sury that. it will be necessary now—four 
months after the seizure—to send a com- 
mission abroad for the purpose of taking 
evidence to be used in the proceedings. 
It is quite obvious, therefore, that if we 
are to have no information on this subject 
until the case has been brought to a.con- 
clusion, it is perfectly in the power-of the 
Government to protract’ the proceedings, 
aud we shall get no information at all. 
What I would urge upon the noble Earl 
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is, that, the produetion of the Correspon- 
dence between the British Government and 
the Government of the United States, can 
have no effect. on the case before the 
Courts ; which is simply this,;—Have the 
Messrs, Laird in. building these vessels in- 
fringed! the municipal law of England? I 
do not ask the noble Earl to produce any 
information bearing. on the legal question 
whieh may prejudice his case when it ap- 
pears before the Courts.; but the question 
between him and the United States’ Go- 
vernment is a totally different. question, 
All that the United States have to do 
with it is this—have we fulfilled towards 
them as belligerents the duties of inter- 
national law? Nothing can be more clear 
than this—that the utmost which any 
belligerent can claim under the inter- 
national law is, that from a country with 
which it is at peace there shall not be sent 
armed vessels to commit hostilities against 
him. As far as I can learn, it is not 
asserted that armed vessels have been sent 
out from this country—armed for the pur- 
pose of committing hostilities against the 
United States. I quite admit to the noble 
Earl that the violation of the Foreign En- 
listment Act, and the non-execution of our 
municipal law in time of war, must be a 
very unfriendly act towards one of the 
belligerents. If the law is either repealed 
or not executed, for the purpose of giving 
advantage to one of the belligerents, it 
would be just as much an unfriendly act, 
just as much against the spirit of neutrality, 
as it would be to strengthen the existing 
law (which, by the way, has been proposed) 
for the purpose of making it more favour- 
able to the other belligerents. Either of 
the two courses is in violation of the spirit 
of perfect neutrality, and liable to be con- 
sidered as an unfriendly act. But how is 
it possible that the question whether we 
have or have not maintained the obligations 
of international law towards the United 
States can be affected by the question now 
pending in the Courts, whether Messrs. 
Laird have violated the enactments of our 
Foreign Enlistment Act—a municipal Act 
with which the United States have nothing 
to do? How can any complaint of the 
violation of international law be affected by 
this trial? I cannot admit, therefore, that 
the fact of the rams being before the 
Courts is a sufficient reason for the non- 
production of these papers. But, on the 
other hand, there are some strong grounds 
why we should have the papers before us 





at an early period: The noble Earl will 
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perhaps tell me that I cannot want this 
information, because I have the means 
of obtaining it at present: — that is to 
say, the whole of the papers which the 
noble Earl refuses to produce have been 
laid before the public—have been laid be- 
fore Congress and sent over to this coun- 
try. I have seen a very thick volume 
containing those papers, which is open to 
the world. However, I want to see not 
the American version of this Correspon- 
dence, but the English version. I want to 
see how far the charges made against Her 
Majesty’s Government in connexion with 
this matter are substantiated, or whether 
they may not have been replied to by 
despatches of the noble Earl, showing that 
he has not sacrificed the honour of the 
country or violated international law. It 
was only by the merest accident the other 
evening, when commenting on Mr. Seward’s 
despatch of the 11th of July, I obtained 
from the noble Eari the very gratifying in- 
formation—information which I was very 
glad to receive—that the despatch in ques- 
tion had never formed any part of the Cor- 
respondence, and that it never was pre- 
sented to the noble Earl. I think Mr, 
Adams took upon himself a grave respon- 
sibility—a very grave one it was—in not 
presenting it ; and I think that in doing so 
he acted as a friend of peace and a friend 
of the good relations between the two coun- 
tries. I think it required no small degree 
of moral courage to take the course he did, 
and that he did good service to both coun- 
tries by withholding the despatch. But in 
the papers laid before Congress this des- 
patch is ineluded, as if it had been presen- 
ted to the noble Earl, with no intimation, 
as I understand, that it had not been so 
presented. From the way in which it has 
been laid before Congress it would seem as 
if there was an intention to show the way 
in which the United States had menaced 
England, and the way in which England 
had received the threat. I do not know 
why Mr. Seward laid it before Congress 
unless to gain a favourable opinion from 
the party who are supposed to be in favour 
of strong measures against this country. 
I am, therefore, anxious that we should 
have the English version of this Corre- 
spondence in order that the noble Earl may 
be able to satisfy the country that, while 
showing his anxiety to preserve friendly 
relations between the two nations, he has 
at the same time failed to uphold the 
honour of England. And here I must ob- 
serve that, in all the communications which 
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it was his duty to make to the noble Earl, 
Mr. Adams has acquitted himself with the 
strictest courtesy, and acted as well, under 
the circumstances, as it was possible to do. 
Now, my Lords, with respect to those steam 
rams, I venture to call attention to some 
communications which I have not seen in 
the Correspondence as officially published 
by the American Government, but which 
I have seen in papers as copied from that 
Correspondence. Before doing so I beg 
to correct a mistake into which I fell the 
other evening when I said that, in the sub- 
sequent correspondence, Mr. Adams re- 
ferred to the despatch of the 11th of July, 
which the noble Earl says never was pre- 
sented to him. The despatch which I al- 
luded to was not Mr. Seward’s despatch of 
the 11th of July, but one addressed by Mr. 
Adams himself on that date to the noble 
Earl. The similarity of the dates misled 
me. On the Ist of September the noble 
Earl, writing to Mr. Adams, says— 

“In the first place, Her Majesty’s Government 
are advised that the information contained in the 
depositions is, in a great measure, mere hearsay 
evidence, and generally that it is not such as to 
show the intent or purpose necessary to make the 
building or fitting out of these vessels illegal un- 
der the Foreign Enlistment Act.” 


He then goes on to say— 


“ Whatever suspicion may be entertained by the 
United States’ Consul at Liverpool as to the ulti- 
mate destination of these vessels, the fact remains 
that Mr. Bravay, a French merchant residing at 
Paris, who is represented to be the person upon 
whose orders these ships have been built, has per- 
sonally appeared, and has acted in that character 
at Liverpool. There is no legal evidence against 
Mr. Bravay’s claim, nor anything to affect him 
with any illegal act or purpose; and the respon- 
sible agent of the Customs at Liverpool affirms his 
belief that these vessels have not been built for 
Confederates.””— Correspondence, No. 4, p. 12. 


That was written on the Ist September. 
It so happens—I do not know how—that 
it did not reach Mr. Adams till the 5th ; 
and on the 3rd of September, before he 
received this answer from the noble Earl, 
he wrote a letter to the noble Eari in 
which he states that he had received from 
the United States’ Government a full ap- 
probation of the contents of one of his 
former communications ; and then adds— 

*« At the same time I feel it my painful duty to 
make known to your Lordship that, in some re- 
spects, it has fallen short in expressing the ear- 
nestness with which I have been in the interval di- 
rected to describe the grave nature of the situation 
in which both countries must be placed in the 
event of an act of aggression committed against 
the Government and people of the United States 
by either of these formidable vessels.” —p, 13. 
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Your Lordships will remember that on the 
lst of September the noble Earl stated 
the opinion of the Government that there 
was no cause of complaint; but I find 
that on the 4th he writes to Mr. Adams 
stating— 

“T have to inform you that the matter is under 
the serious and anxious consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” —Correspondence,No. 4, p.17. 


On the same day, the 4th, Mr. Adams 
writes— 


“T have the honour to jransmit copies of 

several papers transmitted to me by Mr. Dudley, 
the Consul of the United States at Liverpool, re- 
lating to the preparation for immediate departure 
of the steam-vessel fitting out at that place for the 
purpose of carrying on war against the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States. Begging 
your Lordship’s permission here to record, in the 
name of my Government, this last solemn protest 
against the commission of such an act of hostility 
against a friendly nation, I pray your Lordship to 
accept the assurances of the highest consideration 
with which I have the honour to be, my Lord, your 
most obedient servant.”—p. 16. 
Your Lordships will observe that in that 
communication Mr. Adams begs the whole 
question as to the character of those vessels, 
and speaks of ‘‘ the immediate departure ”’ 
of a vessel which, for six weeks, it would 
be impossible to have ready. On the 5th, 
Mr. Adams again writes, and in his com- 
munication uses this language— 

“T trust I need not express how profound is 
my regret at the conclusion to which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have arrived. I can regard 
it no otherwise than as practically opening to the 
insurgents free liberty in this kingdom to execute 
a policy described in one of their late publications 
in the following language.” 

He then quotes from a Confederate paper, 
and in the latter part of his letter states— 

“Under these circumstances I prefer to desist 
from communicating to your Lordship even such 
further portions of my existing instructions as are 
suited to the case, lest I should contribute to 
aggravate difficulties already far too serious. I 
therefore content myself with informing your 
Lordship that I transmit, by the present steamer, 
a copy of your note for the consideration of my 
Government, and shall await the more specific di- 
rections that will be contained inthe reply.”—p. 17. 


Now, my Lords, that is a very plain indi- 
cation of the view which would be taken 
by the United States’ Government of the 
decision formally announced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government five days before. The 
noble Kari, in his letter of the 4th of Sep- 
tember, announced that the matter was 
** under the serious and anxious considera- 
tion of the Government ;’’ but in the 
meantime, having to go to Scotland, he 
loses no time in again communicating with 
The Earl of Derby 
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says— 

4 Lord Russell presents his compliments to Mr, 

Adams, and has the honour to inform him that 
instructions have been issued which will prevent 
the departure of the two iron-clad vessels from 
Liverpool.” —p. 18. 
Now, I do not say that the decision at 
which Her Majesty’s Government arrived 
was a decision come to in consequence of 
the letters of Mr. Adams; but I must ex- 
press my opinion that the Correspondence, 
as laid before Congress and laid before the 
public, gives the significant step announced 
in the noble Earl’s letter, the appearance 
of being the consequence of increased pres- 
sure. How is the announcement received ? 
Listen for a moment to the jubilant letter 
of Mr. Adams in reference to the altered 
tone of Her Majesty’s Government. Writ- 
ing on the 9th of September, he says— 

“T have the honour to acknowledge the recep- 
tion of your Lordship’s note of yesterday, an- 
nouncing the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to prevent the departure of the war 
vessels now fitting out at Liverpool. I shall take 
great pleasure in transmitting a copy for the in- 
formation of my Government.”—p. 18. 


432 
On the 8th of September he 


After referring to this letter of the noble 
Earl, in a despatch which he writes to Mr. 
Seward, on the 10th of September, Mr. 
Adams adds— 


“ But a still more significant manifestation of 
the altered tone of the Government is to be found 
in the speech made by Lord Russell at the open- 
ing of the new park at Dundee yesterday, a report 
of which is published in the newspapers of this 
morning. He seems to have rather gone out of 
his way to take up the subject, in order to an- 
nounce the policy of the Government. You will 
not fail to observe the greatly increased firmness 
of his language, and more especially his intima- 
tion that new powers may be solicited from Par- 
liament, if those now held should prove insuffi- 
cient. This is, at last, the true tone. I confess 
that I have more hopes of our prospect of being 
able to preserve friendly relations than at any 
moment since my arrival in England. Unless 
some new and untoward event should occur to 
make other complications, I see no barrier of a 
serious character to our continuance in peace.” 


This is laid before Congress, and I defy any 
one, even the least prejudiced, not to infer 
from it a great triumph to the diplomacy 
of the United States, and that the British 
Government had given to intimidation and 
menace that which they would not yield to 
a sense of justice. I should hope this is 
not the case ; but I am anxious that there 
should be the most emphatic contradiction 
that can be given to it by the production 
of the whole Correspondence; and I should 
anticipate that the counterpart of that 
which has been laid before the United 
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States’ Congress will be laid before the 
British Parliament. What mischief can 
be done by the publication of this Corre- 
spondence on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, when it has already been 
published and printed in a book which I 
have not myself read, but which is open to 
any one? There is an American version, 
and we have no English answer to it to 
show the English people, and the American 
people also, the mode in which the Cor- 
respondence between the two countries has 
really been carried on, and the way in 
which our Ministers have vindicated the 
honour of England. I say that for the 
Government themselves, it is important that 
no time should be lost in laying before the 
world our version of the Correspondence. I 
ask it on two grounds; first, that its produe- 
tion can in no way affect the question be- 
fore the courts of law ; and, secondly, that 
we are entitled to an English version of the 
Correspondence, to neutralize, modify, or 
reply to that given to the American Con- 
gress. I prefer to appeal to the noble Earl 
rather than make a Motion on the subject ; 
and again, I ask him what practical mis- 
chief can be done by the publication of those 
papers? The second Question I asked the 
noble Earl to answerwas, Whether he would 
also lay before the House a correspondence 
relating to complaints and remonstrances 
made by Iler Majesty’s Government in 
various cases where acts of violence, or acts 
beyond international law and the rights of 
nations, have been committed by American 
cruisers upon our vessels; and also any 
judgments which have heen given by Prize 
Courts of the United States which appear 
to be founded on principles inconsistent with 
the recognized principles of international 
law? The noble Earl said there would be 
a difficulty in giving a general summary of 
these transactions; but that if I would 
move for the papers relating to any par- 
ticular case, he would consider whether he 
would or would not produce them. But it 
is not into any particular case that I want 
now to enter. I want to ascertain the 
general principles of international law which 
have been maintained by Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and those, on the other hand, 
which are contended for by the United 
States. These cannot be collected from 
the history of any single transaction. It 
is for the Government to volunteer a state- 
ment to Parliament as to the course they 
have followed upon these questions, At 


the same time, in the suppressed document 
—the despatch which was very judiciously 
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withheld by Mr. Adams—I find the prin- 
ciple laid down, that if the present law of 
this country should not be altered, and if 
it remained in conformity with the ruling 
of the Lord Chief Baron, there would be 
left for the United States ‘‘ no alternative 
but to protect themselves and their com- 
merce against armed cruisers proceeding 
from British ports, as against the naval 
officers of a public enemy.”” Now, I have 
not the slightest objection to that course ; 
and, upon the assumption that the Georgia, 
the Florida, and the Alabama are meant 
here, I only wonder that long ago the 
Americans, with their large navy, have 
not taken the step here spoken of, and have 
not proceeded hostilely against vessels 
which have been defying all the foree of 
the American navy, and inflicting upon 
American commerce great injury, for which 
we are held responsible. I shall join the 
noble Earl in entering a protest against the 
possibility of admitting any such claim 
whatever. But we must not confound with 
the cases of armed vessels the case of the 
ordinary blockade-runners, with regard to 
which strong measures have been taken by 
the vessels of the United States’ navy. 
Your Lordships are not ignorant that in 
consequence of the extreme inefficiency of 
the American blockade there has arisen a 
very profitable trade in vessels which are 
employed in running the blockade. But 
these are unarmed vessels ; they have not 
offered the slightest resistance. They are 
smugglers if you please, and are liable to 
be dealt with accordingly ; but they are 
not to be subjected to any harsher measures 
than what may be legitimately taken against 
vessels engaged in unlawful traffic. Now, 
it has happened that one of these vessels, 
being pursued by an American cruiser, 
takes refuge close by one of the British 
islands, lies at anchor within a short dis- 
tance of the land, and in that position is 
fired into by the cruiser, so near to the land 
that shots fired on this unarmed vessel 
actually pass over her and lodge on the 
adjoining territory. This, if true, is a gross 
infraction of international rights, and I 
want to know in what temper and tone Her 
Majesty’s Government have dealt with a 
question of that kind, and in what manner 
their remonstrances have been met by the 
American Government. There is a very 
suspicious paragraph in the despatch of the 
American Government from which I have 
quoted, because it is distinctly stated that 
to this end—namely, the taking of effectual 
proceedings against these armed vessels, 
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and also to obtain indemnity for injuries 
that may have been inflicted by then— 
“This Government is now preparing a naval 
force with the utmost vigour ; and if the national 
navy which it is rapidly creating shall not be suf- 
ficient for the emergency, then the United States 
must bring into employment such private armed 
naval forces as the mercantile marine shall afford. 
British ports, domestic as well as colonial, are now 
open, under certain restrictions, to the visits of 
piratical vessels, and not only furnish them with 
coals, provisions, and repairs, but even receive 
their prisoners when the enemies of the United 
States come in to obtain such relief from voyages 
in which they have either burnt ships which they 
have captured, or have even manned and armed 
them as pirates, and sent them abroad as auxiliaries 
in the work of destruction, Can it be an occasion 
for either surprise or complaint that if this con- 
dition of things is to remain and receive the de- 
liberate sanction of the British Government, the 
navy of the United States will receive instructions 
to pursue these enemies into the ports which thus, 
in violation of the law of nations and the obliga- 
tions of neutrality, become harbours for the 
pirates ?” 
Fortunately, this despatch was not pre- 
sented to the noble Earl, but it has been 
presented to Congress, and we find it there 
announced as the policy of the American 
Government to pursue vessels into British 
ports and there carry on actual hostilities, 
notwithstanding they are lying under the 
protection of the British flag, and in British 
waters. Now, I think it is quite expedient 
that there should be a thorough understand- 
ing upon this question. It is not one to 
be dealt with at the conclusion of a war, 
at a period when it may be convenient for 
the United States to take it up. The 
question ought not to be left in abeyance, 
and Parliament ought to be informed what 
course the Government have taken for the 
purpose of vindicating our rights and pro- 
testing against such doctrines. As an in- 
stance of the decisions of the American 
Prize Courts, | will refer for a moment to 
the case of the Springbok. That case was 
brought before these Courts, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Betts laid down his reasons for con- 
firming the seizure of the vessel—a vessel 
which had nothing contraband on board, 
and which was in a direct line for the port 
to which it was ostensibly bound, that port 
being 100 miles from the blockaded port 
to which she was supposed to have been 
roceeding. The doctrines which Judge 
Betts enunciated were so extravagant in 
many particulars that they attracted the 
attention of the French newspapers, which 
said, in effect—‘ This is not merely a dis- 
pute between the English and the Ameri- 
can Governments; it is a decision which 
affects all maritime nations, and is contrary 
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to all international law.” I do not know 
whether the case has gone before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. I[ 
presume, however, that an appeal has been 
entered, and, pending that appeal, it is, 
perhaps, quite right that no further steps 
should be taken. Some time ago, however, 
I read the whole of the proceedings in this 
cease, and if they be correctly recorded, it 
is quite obvious that neither upon the evi- 
dence nor upon the principles laid down by 
the Judge, was there the slightest ground 
for the seizure and condemnation of the 
vessel, That is an instance in which the 
American Courts have apparently, at all 
events, violated international law; and I 
want to know how the Government have 
dealt with this and other instances in which 
the American cruisers seem to have gone be- 
yond their rights. We ought to have before 
us the Correspondence in all these cases in 
order to show, not by the examination of 
one particular case, but by the examination 
of the general course which has been taken 
by the Government, how far the honour and 
the interests of this country have been 
guarded and vindicated, as I hope they 
have. My Lords, I am aware that in 
bringing forward this subject 1 have tres- 
passed on your indulgence, but I was anxious 
to give the noble Earl the opportunity of 
re-considering his negative answer as to the 
production of the Correspondence respect- 
ing the steam rams, and also that the noble 
Earl might state whether he would or would 
not lay on the table documents illustrative 
of the course pursued in the cases which I 
have brought under your notice. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I think 
the best course I can pursue will be to refer 
as shortly as I can to the case of the iron- 
clad vessels, and state why I do not produce 
these papers, taking also some notice of 
the Correspondence with Mr. Adams, to 
which the noble Earl has referred. Early 
in the summer it was a question productive 
of great anxiety at the Foreign Office to 
the Under Secretary of State and myself, 
that two iron-clads should be building at 
Birkenhead, which, as was generally be- 
lieved by persons who, though they may 
have been prejudiced, were well informed, 
would be used in the service of the so-called 
Confederate States against the ships of the 
United States employed in blockading the 
Southern ports. This subject, I say, na- 
turally caused us great anxiety, and we 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to ascer- 
tain by inquiry the truth with respect to 
these vessels. Now, it is well known to 
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your Lordships, and so appears from the 
intercepted correspondence of the Confede- 
rate States which has been published, that 
it was part of the policy of those States 
to employ in this country agents who were 
to fit out and equip vessels of war for ser- 
vice against the United States. We natu- 
rally endeavoured to ascertain how far these 
instructions had been acted upon, and what 
had been done. But we were met at first, 
as we might have expected, by every kind 
of evasion. It was declared very positively 
that the French Consul at Liverpool had 
said that these vessels were building on 
French aecount, and that they were in- 
tended for no other purpose. When, how- 
ever, I came to inquire about this, the Se- 
eretary of the French Embassy in this 
country and the Minister for Foreign A ffairs 
at Paris entirely denied the truth of the 
assertion. Still, we had not evidence suf- 
ficient to show that it was intended that 
those vessels were to be engaged in the 
Confederate service ; and therefore I wrote 
not only to Mr. Adams, but to others who 
applied to me, and stated that for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, under which it was proposed that these 
vessels should be detained, it was necessary 
to show that they were intended for war 
purposes, and intended to be used by a 
belligerent against a State in amity with 
Her Majesty. Mr. Adams, not acting, I 
think, entirely with the same discretion 
which induced him to decline to present 
tome the note of July 11, wrote rather 
complainingly and hastily the notes to which 
the noble Earl has referred. I replied to 
him on the lst of September that we had 
not at that time evidence sufficient for the 
purpose of convicting the persons engaged 
in fitting out these vessels; but I added 
that we were still making inquiries, and 
that the utmost vigilance would be used in 
order to obtain evidence as to the real ob- 
ject for which these vessels were designed. 
Mr. Adams unfortunately did not notice 
that part of my letter. He complained 
that we had come to a final decision upon 
the case of these vessels. But in this he 
was completely mistaken. Inquiries went 
on, and then another story was put forward 
—that the vessels were intended for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and were being fitted 
out in pursuance of a contract made by the 
French subject to whom I have before 
alluded with the Pasha of Egypt. It was 


then necessary to ascertain whether that 
story was true ; and we found that it was 
as unsubstantial as the other statement. 
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Having done this, and no further evidence 
having been put forward, which convinced 
Her Majesty’s Government of the real des- 
tination of those vessels, these vessels were 
ordered to be detained, and a few days later 
were ordered to be seized. Mr. Adams, 
naturally enough wishing to gain credit for 
himself with his own Government, attributed 
the seizure to the effect of his own notes ; 
but, in point of fact, before the most vigor- 
ous of those notes to which the noble Earl 
has referred had been written, the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government had been 
come to. At the same time I took care, 
in a private note, to acquaint with the facts 
Mr. Stuart, then in charge of affairs at 
Washington. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I amafraid the 
noble Earl must be under geome misappre- 
hension on that point. I do not refer to all 
the vigorous notes, but to the last note 
dated the 5th of September, and the noble 
Earl says the decision of the Government 
was taken before that; but upon the pre- 
vious day, the 4th, the noble Earl wrote to 
Mr. Adams to say that the matter was still 
under the serious consideration of the Go- 
vernment ; and it was not until the 8th 
that the decision was announced. 

Eart RUSSELL: If not before the 
most vigorous notes were written, at least 
before we received them, the decision had 
been come to. I cannot say exactly the 
date of Mr. Layard’s note, but it was writ- 
ten before Mr. Adams was informed of 
the decision. As to the general question, 
I must say I think Mr. Adams is not wrong 
in saying, that if a considerable number 
of vessels are sent from this country armed 
and equipped and furnished with crews, 
and that those vessela go as armed vessels 
to attack the blockading vessels of a country 
with which this country is at peace—if such 
expeditions are fitted out in the ports of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, it is, in the first 
place, a great affront and insult to the au- 
thority of Her Majesty, and in defiance of 
Her Majesty’s Proclamation of neutrality; 
and next, it is taking part in the war in 
favour of the Confederate States, and 
against the United States. We, therefore, 
were most anxious to ascertain what were 
the real facts concerning these vessels 
—whether they were intended for any 
other person than the so-called Confederate 
States. The noble Earl complains of delay 
—which, however, is proverbial in law— 
and that no decision has yet been come to. 
The noble Earl complained of Commissions 
having been sent abroad to obtain evidence; 
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but that was not an unusual course in 
proceedings at law, and in this case it was 
peculiarly necessary. When we consulted 
the Law Officers of the Crown about giv- 
ing to Parliament the papers in this case, 
their observation was, ‘‘ These papers can 
only be given in a partial form; the partial 
production of the papers would lead to pub- 
lic inquiry and discussion, and the Govern- 
ment must either suffer from having their 
ease only partially stated, or they must 
suffer by having their case in a court of 
law forestalled by a discussion in Parlia- 
ment;”’ and therefore it was their earnest 
request that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not produce the papers. I feel my- 
self bound by that opinion. I feel that I 
should be doing an injustice to the Law 
Officers of the Crown and to the case of 
the Government, if I were to prevent the 
due consideration by a court of justice by 
having their whole case previously debated 
in Parliament, with the assistance of pa- 
pers which the Government had produced. 
Therefore, upon every consideration—upon 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and upon the best judgment I can 
form—lI say it would be prejudicial to the 
course of justice if I were to produce these 
papers. With respect to the other cases, 
as to which the noble Earl has inquired— 
and I have informed him, as he has said, 
that if he would give me the name of any 
ease about which he wished for information, 
I would be ready to give it—I must now 
say, not having very recently turned my 
attention to the case of the Springbok, al- 
though I did consider it some time ago, 
yet, without notice, I am not able to state 
at once the precise position of that case at 
present. But there are a great number of 
eases, and if the noble Earl will leave it to 
me I will look over the papers. There 
have been more than a hundred cases, I 
suppose, in which we have had complaints 
to make, and have received from the Go- 
vernment of the United States more or less 
satisfactory answers. I will endeavour to 
determine what information can be pub- 
lished. But there is a statement which | 
made last year, and which I beg to repeat 
now, which is this:—When it is declared 
that a case has been sent to a Prize Court, 
and when we know that there is an appeal 
from that Court to the Supreme Court, 
which is a tribunal of very high authority, 
and belonging to a friendly nation, I will 
not make it a matter of discussion; and I 
would appeal to your Lordships and to the 
other House of Parliament not to allow 
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yourselves to be placed in the position of 
a court of appeal against the Supreme 
Court of America, but that you will 
allow that Court to pronounce such de- 
cision as it may think proper. If that 
decision should be of an extraordinary 
character, or that we should have any 
cause of complaint against that Court, of 
course there would be further discussion ; 
but at present it is not so. I will also 
say again in reference to all these often 
intricate and difficult eases in which the 
rights of neutrals are concerned, but in 
which are likewise concerned the rights of 
belligerents, we have had controversies and 
correspondence with the American Govern- 
ment ; but with respect to all these ques- 
tions I must request that your Lordships 
will allow me to consult the Law Officers 
of the Crown and to act according to their 
advice. When the Law Officers tell me that 
an effective blockade has, in their opinion, 
been established at certain ports in the 
Southern States of America, I take that 
as a good legal opinion and abide by their 
authority. So, again, when taey tell me 
that a judgment of a prize court of America 
is just and in conformity with the law of 
nations as it has been laid down in the 
courts of this country, or that there are 
reasonable doubts which would justify a 
Judge in deciding one way or the other, I 
do not think it would be right to go to 
the United States’ Government with com- 
plaints about that case and ask for redress. 
But that the United States’ Government 
have in every case done justice to our 
people and to the owners of our vessels, I 
am far from maintaining ; but all those 
eases have been matters of discussion. The 
noble Earl spoke of blockade runners. 
Now, undoubtedly, the penalty of blockade 
running is no more than that which is 
imposed by the law of nations—that is, 
that vessels attempting to break a block- 
ade, or carrying contraband of war, are 
liable to capture. But I am sorry to say 
we have had cases lately in which we had 
to complain of the unnecessary detention 
of persons belonging to the crews of such 
vessels. The American Government on 
their side say—and they are borne out to 
some extent by the correspondence which 
has been found—some of these vessels, 
bearing British colours, and apparently 
doing no more than breaking the blockade 
with goods, are, in effect, vessels belonging 
to the so-called Confederate Government, 
and are the property of that Government, 
although sent out from the blockaded ports 
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under British colours. If that case can 
be made out in respect of a particular 


vessel, of course that vessel becomes a 
But that, like many with reference to the proceedings at Shou- 


belligerent vessel. 
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nied them. The intelligence having been 
received by an hon. and gallant Member of 
the House of Commons (Colonel Sykes), 


other matters, remains still under discus- | shing on the 29th of May, he put a ques- 
sion, and full information has not yet been | tion to the noble Lord the Secretary of the 


obtained. 


shall be prepared to produce the corre- 
spondence with respect to any cases in 
which I think the noble Earl and the 
House likely to take an interest; and 
that if the noble Earl will name any par- 
ticular case upon which he wishes infor- 
mation, I will either produce the papers, or 
state what I believe to be valid reasons 
for withholding them. 


CHINA.—DEATH OF LIEUTENANT 
TINLING.—QUESTION, 


Lord CHELMSFORD rose to call the 
attention of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to the particulars of the death of 
Lieutenant Tinling, of H. M.’s Ship Zn- 
counter, at Shoushing, on the 5th of March, 
1863 ; and to ask for an explanation of 
statements made by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty respecting thesame. He begged 
to assure the noble Duke that his object 
in doing so was simply to rescue the name 
of a gallant young officer from an unfoun- 
ded imputation of having lost his life by his 
own temerity, while, in fact, he had ho- 
nourably fallen in the discharge of his duty. 
Lieutenant Tinling was an officer of the 
Encounter, then lying at Ningpo, under 
the command of Captain Dew, and had 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
for his gallant behaviour at the capture of 
that place. He was a young man of great 
promise, and the estimate formed of him 
by his brother officers would be best shown 
by two papers which he (Lord Chelmsford) 
would read to their Lordships. The noble 
and learned Lord then read extracts from 
certificates by brother officers, testifying to 
the generous disposition and gallantry of 
the deceased. On the 28th of May last, 
the father of this gallant young man re- 
ceived a communication from the Admiralty 
to the effect, that they had received a letter 
from Captain Dew reporting the death of 
his son from the effects of a wound received 
under the walls of Shoushing. In the af- 


fliction into which the family was thrown 
by this intelligence, it would have been 
some consolation to reflect that the son 
had died fighting gallantly for his coun- 
try; but even this poor consolation was de- 





I can only repeat that I will | 
endeavour to look over the papers, and | 





Admiralty, in answer to which the noble 
Lord stated that no official intelligence had 
been received at the Admiralty respecting 
the death of Lieutenant Tinling, but that he 
had seen a letter from Captain Dew, stating 
that he had accompanied the French offi- 
cers to Shoushing as an amateur. It was 
a mistake to say that no intelligence had 
been received by the Admiralty ; for the 
father of the young man had received a 
letter from the Admiralty the day before 
announcing his son’s death. It was unfor- 
tunate that this had been forgotten, other- 
wise the noble Lord would have hesitated 
before he wrote a private letter which was 
so calculated to wound the feelings of this 
young man’s family, He was quite sure 
the noble Lord did so unintentionally, and 
that he was quite incapable of doing any- 
thing to wound the feelings of any one, 
much more of those who were suffering 
under such a bereavement. The pain- 
ful impression which the statement of the 
noble Lord produced on this family was 
indeseribable. They were bending under 
the weight of the blow they had received 
from the intelligence of the death of this 
gallant young man, when they learned that 
the life whose loss they deplored had been 
sacrificed to the gratification of an idle cu- 
riosity. In the House of Commons the 
same hon. and gallant Member who had 
before put a Question on the subject again 
asked explanations from the noble Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty (on July 21: see 
3 Hansard, elxxii. 1172). The noble Lord, 
in reply, said that he regretted very much 
the statement he had formerly made, and 
bore testimony to the gallantry and merito- 
rious conduct of the youth! As to the state- 
ment that Lieutenant Tinling had received 
his death-wound when acting as an amateur, 
he said he would wait for further informa- 
tion, and that a further and more detailed 
report had been ordered, and if he were 
satisfied, he should have the greatest plea- 
sure in apologizing to his family. He did not 
know whether the Admiralty had received 
further information, but as far as he under- 
stood, the objection of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty was founded in 
the fact that Captain Dew had been acting 
beyond the prescribed range of his instrue- 
tions, and therefore could not be considered 
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as acting in the discharge of his duty, 
when he was, in fact, disobeying those in- 
structions, At.all events the term ‘‘ ama- 
teur ’’ most inaccurately described the cha- 
racter of the service at Shoushing. This 
was clear from the letter in which Captain 
Dew reported the death of Lieutenant 
Tinling to Admiral Kuper. Shoushing 
was, he believed, between eighty and nine- 
ty miles from Ningpo, where the Encounter 
was lying, and the instructions were that 
the ships should not engage in hostile ope- 
rations beyond a radius of thirty miles from 
one of the treaty ports ; but Captain Dew 
was actually, it appeared, watching the 
proceedings, and preventing, if possible, 
any false step of the Chinese, which would 
have at once imperilled Ningpo, and he 
stated that he felt himself responsible for 
the sad fate of this promising young officer. 
The fact was that Lieutenant Tinling was 
at Shoushing under the orders of Captain 
Dew, for the purpose of carrying on the 
operations of the siege. It appeared that 
the French officers required a siege gun, 
and one was borrowed from the Encounter. 
Captain Dew sent Lieutenant Tinling and 
twelve men with the gun, and they were 
followed by Captain Dew himself. The 
gun was taken to Shoushing, and placed 
upon the carriage by the men of the En- 
counter, about 500 yards from the bat- 
tery, in the presence of Captain Dew. The 
French officers placed it in position, and it 
was while watching the effect of that gun in 
the siege that Lieutenant Tinling received 
his death-wound. He was not, therefore, 
an amateur, but was acting at the time un- 
der the orders of his superior officer, Cap- 
tain Dew. But, even admitting that Captain 
Dew had been engaged in hostile operations 
contrary to his instructions, that could not 
be fairly imputed as blame to Lieutenant 
Tinling. Lieutenant Tinling was at Shou- 
shing, under actual orders, for the purpose 
of conveying assistance to carry on the 
operations of the siege, and he received 
his death-wound when sent by his captain 
with a message to the front. Captain Dew 
might have exceeded his instructions by 
being engaged in those operations, but that 
did not prevent a subordinate officer, who 
was obeying the orders of his superior, 
being in the discharge of his duty. All 
he desired in this case was that justice 
should be done, and that an acknowledg- 
ment should be made that Lieutenant Tin- 
ling’s short and honourable life was nobly 
ended by a death in the service of his 
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Tae Doxe or SOMERSET said, he 
would readily admit that the noble and 
learned Lord had brought the case forward 
with the best feeling; and he could him- 
self assure their Lordships that he also 
felt sincere sorrow for the fate of this gal- 
lant young officer, as well as sympathy with 
his bereaved family. It was, he under- 
stood, merely an honourable acknowledg- 
ment that he had fallen in the service of 
his country that Lieutenant Tinling’s family 
sought to obtain; and all that the Govern- 
ment aimed at was to ascertain the facts 
of the case and to do what was strictly 
right. It was true that his noble Friend 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, when first 
questioned on the subject in the other 
House, said that he had no information 
about it; but his noble Friend had been 
engaged on Committees for several days, 
and was not then aware that a letter had 
on the previous day arrived at the Ad- 
miralty in reference to the matter. Next 
day, however, he learned that he had 
made an error, and the information which 
the Government possessed was imme- 
diately forwarded to the unhappy father, 
while his noble Friend also took the first 
opportunity of setting himself right in the 
House of Commons (on June 1). His 





noble Friend had been asked to say that 
Lieutenant Tinling had fallen in the striet 
discharge of hisduty. On that point they 
had then no complete intelligence ; but 
they immediately wrote to Admiral Kuper, 
requesting him to call upon Captain Dew 
to state whether he had ordered Lieutenant 
Tinling to proceed to the siege of Shou- 
shing, and whether when he fell he was 
acting under his orders, or as a volun- 
teer, Captain Dew’s answer was as fol- 
lows :— 


“‘H.M.S. Encounter, Yokohama, 
Sept. 25, 1863. 
“Sir,—In reply to your memorandum of this 
date, referring to my letter of the 13th of April last, 
wherein I acquainted you under what circumstances 
Acting-Lieutenant Tinling met his death from a 
wound received at Shoushing, and wherein you 
call on me to report, for the information of the 
Lords’ Commissioners of the Admiralty, whether 
that officer was ordered by me to proceed to the 
siege of Shoushing, and whether at the time he 
was acting under my orders or merely as a volun- 
teer, I have to inform you that that much-lamented 
officer did not proceed to Shoushing by my orders 
or on duty, but accompanied me at his own urgent 
request on that as on a previous occasion, when I 
deemed it necessary for the safety of Ningpo to 
pass beyond the thirty miles radius, not for the 
purpose of engaging in hostilities with the Taep- 
ings, but rather by my presence and advice to 
ward off disaster from the Imperial forces. All 





country. 
Lord Chelmsford 
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the officers who accompanied me on these occa- 
sions perfectly understood their own and my tl 
tion, and considered themselves on leave. 
peatedly warned them against exposure to fire, 
especially on the eve of the assault on Shoushing, 
when I particularly cautioned Lieutenant Tinling, 
knowing his fearless nature, and told him and 
them to bear in mind that I held myself. person- 
ally responsible for their safety. I feel confident, 
moreover, that Lieutenant Tinling’s last days 
would have been much embittered could he have 
foreseen the steps his family have thought right 
to take regarding his death. I now most respect- 
fully lay before you, Sir, and, if you think right, 
for the information of their Lordships, a short 
statement as to my peculiar position at Ningpo, 
and the grave responsibilities I was continually 
called on to undertake for the safety of that city 
and others within the thirty miles’ radius. I had 
instructions from Sir James Hope to carry out 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government and clear 
the thirty miles, and this was most happily effected, 
with a trifling loss, against overwhelming odds, by 
a small squadron under my orders, assisted by 
Chinese troops, drilled by ourselves and the 
French. So highly did Sir James [lope appreciate 
this service, effected, as he was pleased to state, 
not as at Shanghai, with a large field force and 
guns, but simply with our own resources, that he 
forwarded me no less than five public letters of 
thanks, to be read on the quarter-deck to the 
ship’s companies. I may now mention my reasons 
for proceeding to Shoushing, so that you and their 
Lordships may understand why I passed the thirty 
miles’ boundary, and incurred your own and their 
censure, and I trust that when that explanation 
has been given some latitude may be allowed me 
for transgressing my orders, and if I erred in 
judgment it will be seen my motives for so doing 
had at least the public service entirely at heart. 
Shoushing is the key of Ningpo and the province 
of Che-kiang, and so long as it was held by the 
Taepings, who continually threatened Ningpo from 
it, it would be necessary to keep a large naval 
force for the protection of the latter city. I had 
received a communication from you, Sir, to the 
effect that you were anxious, if the safety of Ning- 
po would admit of it, that I should join your flag 
in Japan with a gunboat. The fall of Shoushing 
alone would enable me to leave Ningpo, so I went 
to the front, not at first intending to be present 
at the attack, but merely to urge on the French 
commander the necessity of making one. General 
Taidif requested me to remain, as, in the event of 
an accident to himself, he feared his force would 
disperse. His worst fears were realized ; he fell 
early on the day of the assault, his officers and 
men became dispirited, and my presence alone 
saved a great desertion; malgré moi, I had to 
take the direction of the siege till Admiral James 
sent up competent officers to relieve me; andina 
fortnight, so hard were the besieged pressed, that 
they evacuated the city, and one of the first pro- 
vinces in China was regained to the Imperial Go- 
vernment, and I was enabled to leave Ningpo, with 
a gunboat alone for its protection. Since that 
time prosperity has returned to Ningpo and its 
neighbourhood, and it will bea lasting satisfaction 
to myself and those under my command to know, 
that through our efforts those ruthless plunderers 
the Taepings were driven away from their work 
of spoliation, rapine, and murder. Trusting that 


you, Sir, and their Lordships will give me at 
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least credit for disinterestedness in my conduct at 


Ningpo, 
“T have, &c., “iR. Dew, Captain.” 


“To Vice-Admiral Augustus J. Kuper, C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief.” 


Now, he should have acted very discredit- 
ably if he had not said that he was satisfied 
with the explanation which Captain Dew 
had given. He thought that Captain Dew 
had acted under the circumstances as a 
gallant officer would act. He went up to 
the front, like many others, to see the 
fighting ; but when he got there the 
French commander told him that he must 
stay there, because if anything happened 
to himself, Captain Dew must take the 
command. Therefore against his judg- 
ment, and against his orders in fact, he 
did stay ; but his stay, as it happened, was 
a most fortunate circumstance. As to Lieu- 
tenant Tinling, he behaved, there was no 
doubt, with the same courage and spirit as 
he had done before. The Government had 
had the pleasure of promoting him pre- 
viously for his conduct in one of the most 
gallant actions at Ningpo. Lieutenant Tin- 
ling served in one of the two or three small 
gunboats which went to Ningpo. The town 
had then been for a long time in the pos- 
session of the Taepings, who, seeing the 
smallness of the foree, fired upon it. Upon 
that Captain Dew, as he wrote in his des- 
patch, felt it necessary to attack the town, 
a place of many thousand inhabitants, which 
was done with ¢wo or three gunboats and 
the assistance of the French officer’s small 
force. There was no question, therefore, 
of Lieutenant Tinling’s gallantry and cour- 
age. There could be no doubt that Lieu- 
tenant Tinling was a most gallant officer— 
he wished the service had more like him— 
but he was one of those who could not be 
prevented from putting themselves in dan- 
ger. On such oceasions even the highest 
officers did not hesitate to risk their lives 
unnecessarily. When Admiral Hope was 
expostulated with for having galloped to 
the front during one of the battles between 
the Imperialists and the Taepings his reply 
was, that he wished to see how the Chinese 
fought, ‘and besides,’ he added, “ I 
thought they wanted a little cheering up.’ 

The Government deeply deplored the death 
of Lieutenant Tinling, but with so many 
gallant young men in the service all over 
the world such occurrences would take 
place. For his own part, he was anxious 
to say anything that would be satisfactory 
to the unfortunate father, because the ser- 
vice had lost a promising young officer ; 
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but he could do no more than read the des- 
patch of Captain Dew, and express his 
belief that in writing that document Cap- 
tain Dew was only actuated by a desire to 
give a true statement of facts. 

Eart GREY said, it must have been 
painful to the family of Lieutenant Tinling 
that his conduct had not been properly 
represented on a former occasion. From 
the statement of the noble Duke, he (Earl 
Grey) gathered that Lieutenant Tinling on 
the occasion on which he met his death, if 
not actually was virtually on duty; for al- 
though it might be that the instructions 
were that no officers should engage in hos- 
tilities beyond a thirty miles radius from 
the Treaty ports, yet it was perfectly clear 
that he was acting under the authority of 
his superior officer. He went up in charge 
of a gun, and although, no doubt, he was 
told that the service was not quite a regular 
one, yet any officer who volunteered for it 
must be regarded as practically acting 
under orders. He (Earl Grey) should not, 
however, have risen to notice this matter, 
had it not afforded matter of serious con- 
sideration in a public point of view. It 
threw much light upon the inconvenient 
and most dangerous position which Her 
Majesty’s Government were assuming in 
China. Two years ago he called attention 
to the remarkable change which had taken 
place in the policy of Ministers. They 
began by prescribing strict neutrality be- 
tween the Taepings and the Imperialists. 
Then they issued instructions that Shang- 
hai was to be protected. Our officers were 
next told that they might protect any of 
the Treaty ports which might happen to be 
menaced. At last they were ordered to 
protect the country within thirty miles of 
the Treaty ports, because, said Ministers, 
unless they protected the country it would be 
of no advantage to protect the ports them- 
selves. Perhaps their Lordships would re- 
collect that he had ventured to point out that 
this was a line of conduct which must lead 
to inconvenience. It was neither war nor 
neutrality. If Ministers were determined 
to take up the cause of the Imperialists 
they should send out a force worthy of the 
British nation, and one which could inter- 
fere with effect ; on the other hand, if they 
wished to remain neutral, they should re- 
main really neutral ; but, as it was, they 
were halting between two policies. They 
could neither make up their minds to see 
that disorder in China which was the natu- 
ral result of our breaking down the autho- 
rity of the native Government, nor yet were 
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they prepared to take upon themselves the 
difficult task of attempting to restore peace 
and virtually to protect the Chinese Em- 
pire. No doubt they felt that this was a 
duty which would task to the utmost the 
whole strength and resources of this coun- 
try ; but, he asked, could any good come 
of half measures—of ineffective but irrita- 
ting interference? The public orders to 
our officers were that they were not to 
interfere beyond thirty miles from the 
Treaty ports; but when engaged in the 
execution of these orders they found, as 
Captain Dew found, that properly to protect 
a radius of thirty miles they must extend 
their operations to a distance of eighty or 
ninety miles, and to attack a town which 
was the basis of the operations of the Tae- 
pings. It was impossible, as the noble 
Duke admitted, to complain of Captain 
Dew for going beyond the thirty miles, 
considering the instructions he had re- 
ceived to protect the country round the 
Treaty ports, and the impossibility of other- 
wise effecting this object; but it was right 
that their Lordships and the country should 
ask the Government to adopt in this matter 
some more decided policy. The lives of 
gallant English officers and men should not 
be exposed by expeditions of such inade- 
quate force into the heart of China. If 
Ministers were resolved upon interfering in 
the internal troubles in China, notwith- 
standing their own original determination 
to the contrary, and notwithstanding the 
enormous difficulties in which they would 
thereby be involved, they ought to inter- 
fere in such a manner as to have a chance 
of accomplishing their object. The only 
effect of their present policy was to pro- 
long the war, preventing either party hav- 
ing a decided advantage. He must add 
that the Government should lay on the 
table further papers as to the measures 
they were taking. Two years ago they told 
their Lordships that they had authorized 
an officer of the British navy to organize a 
force which was to act on behalf of the 
Emperor of China. Everybody now knew 
that a considerable force was sent out, but 
that, in consequence of a dispute with the 
Chinese Government as to the terms on 
which it was to be employed, it had been 
disbanded. Their Lordships had a right 
to expect Ministers to lay before them in- 
formation as to the grounds upon which 
they took the strong and unusual course of 
issuing an Order in Council giving permis- 
sion to raise that force, and also as to the 
causes which had led to its disbandment. 
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Tue Eant or HARDWICKE said, the 
statements made by the noble Duke, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, would be most 
discouraging to young officers in the navy. 
The first lesson taught a young officer was 
obedience ; he was to obey above all things. 
That which the noble Duke called volun- 
teering was in the case of Lieutenant Tin- 
ling simply an act of duty. When an 
officer was directed to undertake any duty 
of an arduous kind, a younger officer of 
spirit who might wish to accompany him 
could ask the senior officer to allow him to 
go; the moment he consented, the young 
officer was under orders and was not a 
volunteer. Lieutenant Tinling went up the 
country with a gun which was intended for 
warlike operations, and everything he did 
was done under the eye of Captain Dew. 
The noble Duke said that Captain Dew did 
not act under orders ; and yet he approved 
of his despatch on the ground of his bril- 
liant services, and in the same breath he 
said Lieutenant Tinling, who obeyed orders, 
did not die in the execution of his duty. 
In this the noble Duke did not understand 
the nature of the business over which he 
was placed, or know the gallantry or the 
character of the British navy. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
had carefully abstained from expressing 
any opinion of his own, contenting himself 
with reading the despatch of Captain Dew, 
who plainly stated that Lieutenant Tinling 
was not acting under orders, but that he 
was on leave, and in a position to act for 
himself. As to the remarks of the noble 
Ear! on the cross benches (Earl Grey), that 
Her Majesty’s Government ought either to 
undertake the Government of China or to 
abandon that country altogether, he (the 
Duke of Somerset) maintained that neither 
course would be wise. On the one hand, 
everybody would admit that it would be 
preposterous to undertake the administra- 
tion of the Government of China; while, 
on the other hand, to abandon Shanghai, 
where a large number of English mer- 
chants resided and where we had an enor- 
mous trade, would be equally out of the 
question. It would not be tolerated in 
this country that the Government should 
say, ‘‘ We will give up our port because 
the Taepings are coming, and we must not 
take part with one side or the other.”” A 
couple of years ago the Taepings found 
they were losing ground in the country, 
and they declared their intention to make 
up for it by the plunder of Shanghai ; and, 
had it not been for the English and 
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French officers who defended the town, it 
would have fallen into the hands of the 
rebels, who would soon have made it as 
desolate as Nankin and the other places of 
which they had gained possession. If 
Parliament really thought that we ought 
not to maintain our hold on China, then it 
had better say so in a distinct and decided 
manner. The experiment of allowing the 
Taepings to take towns had been tried. 
Ningpo was a treaty port ; it was a place 
of immense commerce, and its river swarm- 
ed with vessels, When the rebels threat- 
ened it, it was the opinion of the British 
authorities in China that it was not our 
business to defend Ningpo. What was the 
result? The insurgents came, murdered 
all the inhabitants who did not succeed 
in fleeing across the river, and plundered 
and destroyed the town. The English and 
French vessels were fired at by the Tae- 
pings after they had been for some in pos- 
session of the town, but Captain Dew and the 
French commander would not tolerate such 
treatment, so they retook the place. The 
Chinese who were gathered on the opposite 
bank watching the affair, returned as soon 
as the town was reconquered. Order was 
then re-established, shops were reopened, 
and in about a month the town was re- 
stored to its former state of prosperity. 
The Taepings, however, while they held it 
kept it in ruins. For his own part he 
could not approve a policy which encou- 
raged plunder on shore and pillage at sea. 
As to the pirates, they had caused great 
havoc among European vessels along the 
coast of China, and it became a question 
whether we could continue to carry on our 
trade in those seas. No doubt it was very 
desirable that the Chinese Government 
should possess the power to control their 
subjects both by land and water; but un- 
fortunately they had not the power, and 
as long as we traded with China we 
were in the anomalous position of having 
to defend ourselves against the rebels 
and against the pirates. If the Im- 
perial Government could have been fur- 
nished with an efficient force under their 
own command, they might have put down 
piracy in those waters, and we should then 
have been relieved from the burden of the 
extensive, costly, and continuous operations 
which we had to carry on year after year, 
and in which gallant officers lost their 
lives. It would not do to say in a hasty, 
off-hand way, we must choose between two 
alternatives, either siding with one party 
or quitting China altogether. We must 
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be guided by circumstances as they arose, 
interfering, however, as little as we pos- 
sibly could. 

Eart GREY said, the noble Duke had 
misunderstood him. He did not say that 
we ought either to take upon ourselves the 
Government of the country or to leave it. 
What he had always said, and what he now 
held, was that we ought either to remain 
neutral between the Imperialists and the 
Taepings, or if we interfered, to do so in a 
manner worthy of this country. We ought 
not to send an English naval officer and a 
dozen men—volunteers—accompanied by a 
Chinese rabble and a collection of the ad- 
venturers of all nations, to risk their lives 
in the heart of the country. We ought 
either to stand aloof, or carry our opera- 
tions in a serious and effectual way. In 
1861 the noble Earl (Earl Russell) laid 
down the rule that we ought not to de- 
fend the towns, lest we should teach the 
Chinese to rely on us, and have the whole 
burden thrown on our shoulders. What 
he (Earl Grey) had all along said was, 
that we committed a great mistake in 
breaking down the power of the native 
Chinese Government, and that before we 
did so, we should have considered how 
difficult it was, when such an authority 
had been overthrown, to establish unother 
in its place. The troubles from which we 
were now suffering were the natural con- 
sequences of the policy, or rather no-policy, 
we had adopted. The noble Duke told 
them we must be guided by circumstances 
as they arose. Now this was precisely 
what he (Earl Grey) complained of ; it cer- 
tainly seemed that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had never had a clear and definite idea of 
the policy they meant to pursue, but deter- 
mined upon each successive step which they 
adopted with a view to the convenience of 
the moment, without considering to what 
consequences it would ultimately lead. 
But he would not go farther into the sub- 
ject at present, because this was a ques- 
tion which would have to be fully discussed 
during the Session, and he hoped the noble 


Duke would give them every facility for | 


doing so, by furnishing all the papers re- 
lating to the formation and dismissal of 
Captain Osborne’s force. 
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and reputation of this country. The former 
course—the course of being perfectly neu- 
tral—was that which was taken in the first 
instance. We said that the rebellion of 
the Taepings against the Emperor of China 
was not a matter in which it was necessary 
for us to interfere, and that the insurgents 
might possibly carry on relations of trade 
and amity with the people of this country. 
But we discovered the fallacy of that idea. 
We found that the Taepings never at- 
tempted to establish any order or authority 
whatever ; that they had only two notions 
—murder and plunder; that they killed 
men, women, and children, even infants in 
arms, and spread devastation wherever they 
went. Under these circumstances, we 
deemed it impossible to refrain from de- 
fending our Treaty ports against barbarians 
of that kind. It was now said that we 
ought to have acted in a manner worthy of 
our dignity and reputation. But what did 
that mean? We could not take part with 
the insurgents, and in order to espouse the 
Imperial cause, we should have required a 
large foree. The sacrifices we should have 
had to make would have been enormous, 
and the cost immense. Our troops would 
have had to go to every part where rebel- 
lion broke out, now to the north-west, now 
to the south-east, and they would have 
been exposed to great hardships and loss 
of life. Therefore, neither of these two 
modes of procedure would have suited 
the interests of this country. We must 
have had 10,000 men constantly marching 
through the country to carry out this po- 
liey. There remained, however, a third 
course, which was to protect our Treaty 
ports, to defend the trade we were carrying 
on, to check the ravages of the Taepings, 
and from time to time to allow persons, no 
matter of what nation, whether English, 
French, or American, to lend their aid to 
the Imperial arms. That was the course 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government—it 
was a course which did not involve any 
great sacrifice of life or expense, and, 
moreover, it had been successful. His 
noble Friend (Earl Grey) spoke as if the 
consequences of our policy had been most 
deplorable, but that was a mistake. In 
the first place, we had developed an ex- 


Lieutenant Tinling. 


Eart RUSSELL said, his noble Friend | tended and flourishing trade. All the 
who had just spoken maintained that the | evidence showed that the unhappy people 


Government should have taken one of two 
courses in China—they should either have 
remained perfectly neutral, or they should 
have acted, to quote his vague general 
phrase, in a manner worthy of the dignity 
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on the other hand, a place had been re- 
covered from the rebels, the inhabitants 
flowed back again, the peasants resumed 
the cultivation of their fields, returned to 
their trade with us, and there arose an 
amount of prosperity which was impossible 
under the Taeping rule. Such were the 
consequences which the noble Earl deemed 
so melancholy. The policy which produced 
such results, and imposed no considerable 
burden on the country, he should always 
hold to be the best. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
it rather unfortunate that the noble Earl 
on the eross benches should have intro- 
duced into an incidental conversation a 
question of such serious magnitude as our 
Chinese policy. He desired to say only 
that he was a personal friend of the father 
of the gallant and distinguished young man 
who had so unfortunately fallen. He re- 
spected that gentleman as one who had 
made, to his knowledge, great sacrifices 
for the benefit of the public service. The 
letter read by the noble Duke had com- 
pletely satisfied him as to the official desig- 
nation which should be given to the par- 
ticular service on which the young man 
was engaged at the time of his death. 
Though there might be some official dif- 
ficulty in the way of recognizing this ser- 
vice as being “* the service of the country,” 
yet the value of the young man’s previous 
services was now fully recognized, and it 
was acknowledged by all that he was in 
the fullest possession of all those eminent 
virtues which distinguished the sailor, In 
fact, his death was owing to his supera- 
bundance of those noble qualities which 
were characteristic of the British sailor. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, the noble 
Duke must remember the objection to the 
expression used by Captain Dew in his 
letter, that Lieutenant Tinling acted only 
as an “amateur ;” and as he understood 
the noble Duke had not withdrawn that 
expression, but rather justified the use of 
it, he himself thought that a very different 
character should be given to those services, 
especially as there was no doubt Captain 
Dew himself was engaged in hostile opera- 
tions, and Lieutenant Tinling acted under 
him. The noble Duke admitted that Cap- 
tain Dew was so engaged, and Lieutenant 
Tinling was taking up a gun to be used 
against Shoushing; though it was said 
that the officers who accompanied the 
captain were to be considered as on leave. 
He thought, that the noble Duke having 
justified the conduct of Captain Dew, who 
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acted outside his orders and according to 
his discretion, ought also to have justified 
Lieutenant Tinling, and to have withdrawn 
the expression which was offensive to his 
family, and even to have gone further, 

= said that he had fallen performing his 
uty. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he had heard with great interest the letter 
read by the noble Duke, and the impres- 
sion left on his mind was that Captain 
Dew was acting not only without orders, 
but against orders. All the young officers 
who were with him knew that perfectly 
well, and Captain Dew’s object in writing 
that letter clearly was to take all the re- 
sponsibility on himself, and to relieve those 
young officers from it. It was an act of 
generosity on the part of a gallant officer. 
Of course, these officers were acting prac- 
tically under Captain Dew’s orders ; but, 
like a generous man, he wished to take all 
the responsibility on himself. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
had never used the word “ amateur ’’ him- 
self ; and Lord Clarence Paget, who had 
hastily used it, when he was told that it 
had given pain, got up in the House of 
Commons and retracted it. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD was understood 
to say, that if the noble Duke would turn 
to the debate of the 21st of July last he 
would see that the word had not been re- 
tracted. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). — 
THE COMMONS’ MESSAGE.—SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Message from the House of Commons of 
Tuesday last on the Subject of Railway 
Schemes (Metropolis) considered. Then— 


Eart GRANVILLE: Your Lordships 
will recollect that last year much alarm 
existed on the subject of the proposed rail- 
ways through the metropolis, and that 
there was considerable discussion in your 
Lordships’ House as to whether there 
should be a preliminary inquiry on the sub- 
ject of the railways in the metropolitan 
district ; and also whether that inquiry 
should be carried on by a Committee, or a 
Royal Commission appointed by the Go- 
vernment. Ultimately it was decided in 
the first instanee that a Committee should 
be appointed. That Committee sat, and 
reported several special recommendations. 
They pointed out various things that ought 
not to be permitted, and they suggested 
various things which ought to be done, and 
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Jaid down certain principles which ought to 
govern railway communication in the me- 
tropolis. One of their recommendations 
affected the future conduct of this House 
with reference to these Bills, and the Com- 
mittee thought it desirable that there 
should be a preliminary inquiry, sifting the 
whole of the schemes which might be pro- 
posed. I anticipate, therefore, no opposi- 
tion now to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee which I propose. Another point 
discussed in the matter was as to the man- 
ner in which these Bills might be dealt 
with by both Houses; but, after a full 
review of this point, and looking to the 
delicate consideration involved in it, and 
wishing to avoid any appearance of dictat- 
ing to the other House, it was thought 
better to confine the recommendations of 
the Committee entirely to what could be 
done in our own House. Certain recom- 
mendations were made with reference to 
reports to be made on these Bills by the 
Board of Trade and other public Depart- 
ments, and those have been complied with. 
A Report of the Board of Trade is already 
before your Lordships, and to-morrow I 
shall probably be able to lay before you a 
supplementary Report of an engineering 
character, describing the effect of those 
schemes. The Board of Works and the 
Corporation of London have also published 
reports, as recommended by the Commit- 
tee. The Government are most anxious 
to act in the spirit of the Resolutions 
adopted by the Committee of your Lord- 
ships’ House last year, and they therefore 
thought that a Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed in the other House, and your Lord- 
ships asked to appoint a Committee of this 
House—both Committees to sit together 
and draw up a joint Report. That cer- 
tainly is going somewhat further than your 
Lordships’ recommendations; and I must 
add that the precedents for a Joint Com- 
mittee of this kind are of ancient date, and 
are rather meagre. There was one in 
1695; and there was one in the reign of 
George III. to conduct an inquiry as to 
the state of the King’s health; but in this 
latter case the Commons insisted on having 
double the number of Members on the 
Committee as compared with the number 
from your Lordships’ House, and this made 
it impossible to do more than examine wit- 
nesses jointly. It became impossible to 
have a joint Report, and each House there- 
fore presented its separate Report. The 
fact that your Lordships have power to 
examine witnesses upon oath, while the 
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Commons do not possess that power in 
such matters as will form the subject of 
the proposed inquiry, affords another ad- 
vantage that will be gained from a Joint 
Committee. I cannot help thinking that 
this is an exceptional case, in which the 
experiment of such a Committee may be 
very well made. This year the alarm in 
the metropolis is greater than it was last, 
and I think it desirable that a body having 
the authority of a Joint Committee should 
have the subject before them for calm and 
mature consideration. I should have been 
glad if the Members of the Government 
were not to be called to take any part in 
the inquiry; but an opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the Government should give 
every assistance in their power, and we 
yield to that opinion. I am glad to be able 
to state to your Lordships that I believe 
my noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees will find time, notwithstanding his other 
engagements, to serve on this Committee. 
If your Lordships agree to my Motion, I 
shall afterwards move the names; and it is 
proposed that, after the Message to the 
Commons, the Committee should meet 
on Monday next. The noble Earl then 
moved— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to join 
with the Select Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons, as mentioned in the said Message, 
to consider the best Method of dealing with the 
Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned with- 
in the Limits of the Metropolis by Bills to be in- 
troduced in the present Session, and to report 
their Opinion whether any, and, if any, what 
Schemes should not be proceeded with during the 
present Session.” 


Tue Eart or DERBY: I am not sur- 
prised, my Lords, that there should be al- 
most a panic in the metropolis when we 
contemplate the number, extent, and va- 
riety of the schemes with which the whole 
of the metropolis is threatened. I am told 
that the total estimated cost of construct- 
ing those lines is £35,000,000, and that 
8 per cent of the capital, has been deposited. 
No less than 160 streets of the metropolis 
will be seriously interfered with by these 
lines, which are to pass in every direction 
and by every form of construction—some 
overground, some underground, and some 
on the level ; they are to run in every pos- 
sible direction, and appear to have been 
brought forward without any general 
scheme, or without any reference one to 
another. This being the case, I think it 
is expedient that the matter should be 
taken up in the way the noble Earl has 
suggested. Though the course he pro- 
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poses—the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mittee—is not one for which there is a 
precedent of very recent date, I do not 
object to try the experiment. Neither do 
I object to members of the Government 
serving on the Committee ; for if I enter- 
tained any feeling on the subject of the 
interference of the Government, it is one of 
regret that they did not in the first instance 
take a more active and prominent part— 
that they did not themselves lay out for 
consideration what appeared to them to be 
the best general scheme for accommodating 
the traffic throughout the metropolis, with- 
out having the slightest reference to this 
company or to that, but considering only the 
convenience of the public. Then, if such 
scheme was approved, applications might 
be received from companies to take it on 
something like the French tystem of con- 
cession by the Government. That, no 
doubt, would be a great innovation on our 
practice, and with regard to other parts of 
the country, I would not have supported 
it, but, with regard to the metropolis, the 
question is so large that it would have been 
better to have it decided in such a manner 
as to exclude all private interest or per- 
sonal consideration from any influence in 
the decision. I have to present to your 
Lordships two petitions on this subject— 
one from the Institution of British Archi- 
tects, and the other from the Architectural 
Association—in which they represent the 
great inconvenience which will arise from 
the conflict of railway interests ; and they 
also state that no adequate street thorough- 
fares have been proposed. They express 
their opinion that the question of street 
communication should be first and forth- 
with considered and determined, and that 
lines of streets should be laid out, having 
reference more especially to railway ter- 
mini, and they suggest that all railway 
projects should be postponed until the 
question of the great leading thoroughfares 
have been considered ; and they pray that 
a Committee or a Commission should be 
appointed on the subject. I cannot say I 
concur in the entire prayer of the peti- 
tioners, because, I think, its practical 
effect would be to put off the construction 
of metropolitan railways for an indefinite 
period ; and I do not envy this preliminary 
Committee the labour they will have to go 
through. I am glad my noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees will be able to 
find time to serve on the Committee, for 
his doing so will give the public additional 
confidence in the mode of conducting the 
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investigation. I should rather like to 
know on what principle the Committee are 
going to act—whether the Government 
are themselves going to put forward any 
general scheme, which possibly it would 
be desirable to recommend to the Com- 
mittee? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he might, as 
an individual, have some notions as to what 
the Committee ought to do, but he did not 
think it would be prudent of any one who 
was likely to serve on the Committee—a 
Committee on which he would be happy to 
have the noble Earl’s (the Earl of Derby) 
assistance—to make his views on the sub- 
ject known to the public beforehand— 
views which might be modified or entirely 
changed by the evidence. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, he entirely 
approved of a joint Committee under the 
cireumstances—not, however, as an experi- 
ment, but by way of exception, for he con- 
sidered this to be an exceptional case. 
The precedents for such a Committee were 
of ancient date and exceptional character, 
and appeared to refer to proceedings in 
which both Houses were jointly concerned, 
and in which concerted action was neces- 
sary, such as when a peer was to be tried 
on impeachment. The only other course 
they could take except that now proposed 
was to appoint separate Committees for 
both Houses. But inasmuch as the inquiry 
proposed was an exceptional one of a pre- 
liminary character, to determine what Bills, 
out of a large number, should alone be 
submitted to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, a great difficulty would arise in the 
event of those Committees arriving at 
opposite conclusions. A joint Committee 
was therefore the only feasible plan by 
which the important subject in question 
could be satisfactorily considered and dis- 
posed of. He did not consider that the 
appointment of a Royal Commission would 
be attended with much advantage, inas- 
much as it was found in practice that 
the reports of these bodies on railway 
matters possessed little weight, and he 
doubted whether a Commission would have 
the requisite boldness to deal effectively 
with these schemes, and decide which 
should and which should not go for- 
ward. Under all those circumstances he 
was of opinion, that the course proposed 
for adoption, though an exceptional one, 
was the best, and he trusted that the joint 
Committee would be able to present a Re- 
port that would give satisfaction. He hoped, 
however, that in assenting to it, it would 
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be upon the distinct understanding that it 
should not be considered a precedent for 
the future action of that House. It was a 
ease of considerable difficulty, and he 
hoped that a satisfactory report would be 
the result. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
admitted that in dealing with these schemes 
it would be of great public advantage to 
take such a course as would prevent unne- 
cessary litigation and competition. It gave 
him much satisfaction to hear that the 
noble Lord the Chairman of Committees 
had consented to act on the Committee. 
But he should be most unwilling to assent 
to the appointment of a joint Committee, 
unless it was distinetly understood that the 
inquiry being an exceptional one, the ap- 
pointment of a joint Committee should be 
considered as an exceptional course, and 
should not be drawn into a precedent in 
reference to the course of dealing with ordi- 
nary railway Bills. They were now prac- 
tically entering into a new era of railway 
legislation, and the appointment of this 
committee would, at all events, have the 
effect of preventing the construction of use- 
less or improper works, and putting a stop 
to unfair or unnecessary competition. But 
the greatest caution would be necessary in 
dealing with the doublemachinery at present 
in use for sifting the merits of private Bills. 
He was far from saying that the present 
system of railway legislation was satisfac- 
tory; and, though his own experience was 
limited, he defied any noble Lord who had 
served upon railway committees to say he 
had risen from this task with any feeling of 
satisfaction. At the same time, it was not 
so easy to suggest a remedy, and their 
Lordships should be cautious in adopting 
any course which might commit them to a 
ey! of joint Committees. This House 

ad always been jealous of any unneces- 

sary or arbitrary interference with private 
rights; and in dispensing with any of the 
existing machinery by which their Lord- 
ships exercised control over companies of 
enormous power, backed by enormous capi- 
tal, there must be great care that private 
interests should not hereafter be seriously 
compromised. 

Tue Eart or DERBY wished to ask a 
question in regard to the working of the 
Committee. Was it intended that those 
railway schemes should be represented by 
separate counsel before the Committee ? 
Or did they propose to pass judgment 
upon their merits without according to 
railway companies the right of being heard 
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by learned counsel? If it were intend- 
ed to allow those companies to be repre- 
sented by counsel, they would be impos- 
ing upon the Committee the necessity of 
hearing lengthened arguments and speeches 
previously to their coming to a decision 
upon the several schemes, At the same 
time it might be eonsidered rather unfair to 
the promoters of those railway projects, if 
they were to refuse hearing any represen- 
tation on their behalf. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could not of 
course answer as to what course the Com- 
mittee would be likely to take in regard to 
hearing counsel upon the merits of the re- 
spective railways proposed. Last year, how- 
ever, the Committee practically avoided 
going into the merits of particular schemes. 
They confined themselves to a consideration 
of what they believed to be consistent with 
general legislation upon railway communi- 
cation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Then it was moved, 


That such Select Committee shov!d consist of 
Five Lords, Three to be a Quorum, agreed to. 
The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee :—Ld. Presipent, E. Romney, V. Evers- 
trey, L. Repespate, L. Srantey of ALDERLEY, 
That a Message was Ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons, in answer to their Message 
of Tuesday last, to inform them of the Appoint- 
ment of the said Select Committee by this House, 
and to propose to the House of Commons that the 
joint Committee do meet in the Painted Chamber 
on Monday next, at Half past Three o’Clock. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 11, 1864. 


MINUTES.]}—New Memser Sworn—John Regi- 
nald Yorke, esquire, for Tewkesbury. 
Serect Commirree—On Standing Orders nomi- 
nated* ; Committee of Selection nominated.* 
Surrry—Resolution [Feb. Ke —*That a 
Supply be granted to Her Majesty.” 

Pustic Burs—Resolution in Committee—Bank 
Acts (Scotland). 

Ordered—County Courts (Ireland). 

First Reading — Government Annuities [Bill 
11}. 

Second Reading—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary * 
[Bill 10}. 
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STANDING ORDERS.—COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee on Standing Orders 
nominated : — Colonel Witson Patten, 
Mr. Watpote, Mr. Hentey, Mr. Wricut- 
son, Mr. Herpert, Mr. Bramston, Mr. 
BonnaM-Carter, Mr. Lerroy, Mr. Dun- 
top, Mr, Putter, and Mr. Epwarp EceEr- 
TON. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION, 


Committee of Selection nominated :— 
Mr. Duxtop, Mr. Hersert, Mr. Bonnam- 
Carter, Lord Hornam, Mr. Mowsray, and 
the Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders. 


UNION ASSESSMENT ACT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HOLLAND said, he would beg to 
ask, Whether there is any intention of 
amending the Union Assessment Act of 
1862, so as to enable Assessment Com- 
mittees to become Respondents in cases of 
Appeal at Petty Sessions against their 
valuations? 

Mr. VILLIERS, in reply, said, that he 
was unable to give his hon. Friend at that 
moment a precise answer to the question 
he had put. It was a very important ques- 
tion, and one which had an important bear- 
ing on the Act, and excited great interest 
among those persons who had, with so 
much advantage to the country, devoted 
their time and labour in discharging the 
duties imposed upon them by the Act as 
Assessment Committees. The subject, 
therefore, deserved every attention. It was 
only lately that many representations on 
the subject had reached the Poor Law 
Board, and it was then receiving its atten- 
tive consideration, with a view, if possible, 
of arriving at a just decision. He was 
bound, however, to tell his hon. Friend 
that, in the communications received, it was 
apparent that great difference of opinion 
existed on the matter among persons of 
competent authority, and especially as to 
the manner of meeting the object of his 
his hon. Friend, which he conceived to be 
that, when Appeals were lodged against 
the decisions of the Assessment Committees, 
adequate provisions should be made for 
those Appeals being properly heard and 
disposed of. It was alleged that the power 
of Appeal was given, but no provision was 
made for the appearance of Respondents. 
Full information, however, would shortly 
be in the hands of Members as to the ge- 
neral operation of this Act, as the Returns 
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ordered by the House at the close of last 
Session were then complete and would be 
presented ; and if any Amendment of the 
Act appeared to be needed, there would be 
ample time in the course of this Session to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose, 


THE IRISH CHURCH, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When a 
Return relative to the dioceses of Cashel, 
Emley, Waterford, and Lismore, ordered 
on the 5th of May last, will be presented 
to the House ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL replied, that he 
very much regretted that so long a delay in 
the production of the Returns should have 
taken place. If, however, his hon. Friend 
would again move for them, he would take 
care that they should shortly be laid on the 
table. He had just received a telegram 
from Ireland stating that they were nearly 
ready. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
also would beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, When the Return ordered on 
the 5th of May last, relating to the num- 
ber of Beneficés of the Established Church 
in Ireland, to their emolument, to the num- 
ber of licensed Ministers of the Church of 
Ireland, and to the total amount of the 
** Tax to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of Ireland,” will be laid upon the table of 
the House ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the Returns 
were ready, and, if the hon. Gentleman 
would be kind enough to move for them, 
they would be presented at once. 


INDIA—THE HILL TRIBES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether full information has been afforded 
by the Government of India in reference 
to the Military Operations recently carried 
on against the Hill Tribes on the Punjaub 
Frontier, and explanations given of the 
objects sought to be gained by the force in 
that quarter placed under the command of 
Sir Neville Chamberlain ; also whether the 
war was commenced with the authority 
and approval of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment; if so, whether Peace has been re- 
stored upon a satisfactory basis, or whe- 
ther further measures of coercion are con- 
templated at a more seasonable opportunity ? 
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Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
he observed on the paper that day a notice 
for the production of papers on the sub- 
ject, and he should have no objection to 
have those papers laid on the table. He 
quite concurred with his hon. Friend in 
thinking the subject of the utmost import- 
ance, and he might perhaps be allowed to 
make a brief statement with respect to it. 
Those who were acquainted with India 
were doubtless aware, that several years 
ago a Mahomedan adventurer named Syud 
Ahmed, who claimed to be a descendant 
of the Prophet, raised an insurrection 
against Runjeet Singh, and that after some 
severe fighting he was killed and his fol- 
lowers dispersed. Those who remained 
took refuge in the hill districts among the 
Eusufzaie tribes, and became a source of 
perpetual trouble not only to Runjeet Singh 
but to the English Government. They 
established themselves in a place called 
Sittana, across the Indus, whence they 
made expeditions into our territory, and 
continued to rob, plunder, and burn vil- 
lages, and to be a source of the greatest 
trouble to us for many years. These Sit- 
tana fanatics were reinforced at the time of 
the mutiny by deserters from the Sepoy 
regiments. In 1858 it was found necessary 
to destroy their stronghold, and an expedi- 
tion for the purpose was sent under Major 
General Sir Sydney Cotton. They were ex- 
pelled from the place, and the tribes among 
whom they had located themselves entered 
into an engagement not to permit them to 
resettle there. That engagement had been 
for a certain time respected, but in 1861 
their inroads recommenced, and we remon- 
strated with the tribes against permitting 
these people to renew their incursions on 
our territory; but our remonstrances failed, 
the tribes stating that they had no power 
to prevent the fanatics passing through 
their territory. In 1862 the Governor of 
the Punjaub applied to the Indian Govern- 
ment to send an expedition to prevent them 
from plundering our possessions. The Go- 
vernment of India declined, in 1862, to 
sanction any expedition; but as the Lieut.- 
Governor of the Punjaub represented 
strongly, in 1863, that the attacks on 
our territory were continued, an expedition 
against the fanatics was sanctioned and 
undertaken last autumn. In order to 
reach their new stronghold at Mulkah, it 
was thought advisable to proceed by the 
Umbeylah Pass, which leads into a dis- 
trict not belonging to, but close to the 
territory of a powerful tribe, called the Bo- 
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nairs, who were not unfriendly to the Bri- 
tish, but believed that from our troops 
coming so near their district, it was in- 
tended to attack them. No assurance on 
our part could convince them that this was 
not: the case, and they consequently at- 
tacked our forees. They were joined by 
the fanaties and by several of their Maho- 
metan neighbours, and a series of well-sus- 
tained attacks were made for some weeks 
on the British position. Major James, 
Commissioner at Peshawur, who had been 
absent on leave in this country, arrived 
there at the time, and entered into com- 
munication with the Bonairs, in order to 
assure them that we had no intention of 
attacking them. They were however over- 
persuaded by the other tribes. General 
Lawrence was therefore obliged to attack 
their positions, and carried them most suc- 
cessfully, inflicting severe loss on the tribes, 
On this, the Bonairs came in, and sent a 
body of men to destroy Mulhah, and, finding 
it deserted, destroyed it in the presence of 
our officers. The whole affair, therefore, 
in reality arose out of an attack made by 
those tribes under a misapprehension as to 
the intentions of our proceedings. All 
hostilities had now ceased ; the troops had 
returned to their quarters ; and he trusted 
no further operations of any kind would be 
found to be necessary. The gallantry of 
our troops and the skill of our officers, 
he might add, had been displayed to 
great advantage throughout these transac- 
tions. 


CASE OF MR. BEWICKE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it be his in- 
tention to continue to refuse compensation 
to William Bewicke, of Threepwood Hall, 
in the county of Northumberland, for suf- 
fering imprisonment as a felon for twelve 
months, under an undeserved sentence, and 
for the confiscation of his goods, chattels, 
family pictures, and library, to his great 
pecuniary loss and irreparable injury ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that he had never received any application 
from Mr. Bewicke for any compensation 
claimed by him under the circumstances 
alluded to in the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber. He had neither the power to grant 
nor to refuse such compensation. A Peti- 
tion from Mr. Bewicke was presented last 





year to the House, asking for redress, 
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which, of course, meant compensation, and 
his hon. Friend had founded a Motion upon 
it. On that occasion he stated, as he felt 
now, that it would be extremely inexpedient 
for the House, on a mere statement of a 
particular case and by a Resolution framed 
to meet it and perhaps hastily adopted, to 
do what would involve an important alte- 
ration in the law applicable to that class of 
eases. He was free to admit that the law 
with reference to the forfeiture of property 
on a conviction for felony was well worthy 
of consideration and revision. 


COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION, 


Coronet GILPIN said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, considering the peculiar cireum- 
stances attending the trial of Colonel Craw- 
ley and the failure of the evidence against 
him, it is the intention of the War Depart- 
ment to recommend that hisexpenses should 
be paid ? 

Tue Marquess oF HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that at the conclusion of all courts 
martial, it became necessary to consider 
whether the expenses of the prisoner should 
be paid by the public or not. In this in- 
stance such consideration took place, and 
the Government, accepting and adopting 
the verdict of the court martial, decided 
that all such expenses incurred by Colonel 
Crawley as were ever paid should in this 
instance be defrayed by the country. Col. 
Crawley’s passage from India and back had 
been paid, he had been in receipt of Indian 
pay and allowances during the whole time 
that he was in thia country, and quarters 
had been provided for him at Aldershot. 
The expenses of all witnesses whom he 
desired to bring over from India had been 
paid ; and in fact no greater expense had 
fallen upon him than he would have been 
subject to if his regiment had been in this 
country instead of India. Everything which 
in such cases had ever been paid for any- 
body had been paid for Colonel Crawley. 
The only expenses which had not been re- 
paid to him were those connected with legal 
advice. No application had been made by 
Colonel Crawley for the payment of these 
expenses, nor could the Government accede 
to such an application if itwas made. The 
position and status of legal gentlemen were 
not recognized at courts martial, and the 
Government would have no means of check- 
ing their charges. 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL.—QUESTION, 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Seeretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will lay upon the table of the Honse a 
Copy of a Report to his Grace the Duke of 
Somerset, by Sir Richard Bromley, on the 
organization and working of Greenwich 
Hospital ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that Sir Richard Bromley had pre- 
sented to the Duke of Somerset an elabo- 
rate Report upon the finance and also upon 
the constitution of Greenwich Hospital, and 
his Grace had thought it right to refer 
that Report to the other Commissioners 
for their remarks. When those remarks 
had been received the Admiralty would 
take the subject into consideration, and he 
should then be prepared to state to the 
House what course the Government in- 
tended to pursue with regard to Green- 
wich Hospital. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY.—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY. 


QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY' said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
Papers on the subject of Denmark and the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein which 
are to be laid upon the table will contain 
the Report of Vice Consul Rainalt referred 
to by Earl Russell in his Despatch to Mr. 
Paget in June, 1861 ; also, the Memoran- 
dum on the Affairs of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein drawn up in 1855 or 1856 by Mr. 
Ward, Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires in 
Hamburg ; and also the terms in which 
the Guarantee of the British Government 
was offered to Austria and Prussia, that 
the Danish Rigsraad would repeal the Con- 
stitution of last November, which incorpo- 
rated Schleswig with the Kingdom of Den- 
mark ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, the Re- 
ports of Mr. Vice Consul Rainalt and the 
Memorandum of Mr. Ward were strictly 
confidential documents, and it was inad- 
visable in the present state of things, and 
it would lead to no good result, to make 
them public. The hon, Gentleman was 
under a mistake in supposing that any 
guarantee had been given by the British 
Government that the Rigsraad should repeal 
the constitution. It must rest with the 
Rigsraad when it was convoked to decide 
whether it would or would not do so. The 
hon. Gentleman probably referred to the 
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Protocol that had been Isid upon the 
table with the other papers. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he wished 
to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not given.a guarantee that the 
Danish Rigsraad would repeal the consti- 
tution incorporating Schleswig with the 
Kingdom of Denmark. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government could not have 
guaranteed that the Rigsraad, which was a 
constitutional assembly, should revoke the 
constitution. It remained for the Rigsrad 
to decide what course they would take. 
What Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
was, that a Protocol should be signed in 
London between the Powers parties to the 
Treaty, by which the Danish Government 
would undertake to call together the Rigs- 
raad, and submit to them proposals for 
withdrawing the constitution. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could not of course 
pledge themselves that the Rigsraad would 
repeal the constitution when it met. 


BANK ACTS (SCOTLAND). 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER in moving a Resolution, 

“That it is expedient to make provision for re- 
placing the lapsed issue of bank-notes in Scotland 
upon payment from time to time of a certain 
charge in respect thereof,” 
said, it would be obvious to the Committee 
that the proposal which he was about to 
make was a very small one, and touched 
only a very limited portion of an important 
subject. It involved no general discus- 
sion either of the principles of currency, of 
the provisions of the Act of 1844, which 
formed the basis of our system, or of those 
of the Act of 1845, which applied those 
principles in a modified form to Scot- 
land, Its object was to make an arrange- 
ment of a subsidiary and provisional cha- 
racter, which had no claim to the attention 
or favourable consideration of Parliament, 
other than that it would be useful and con- 
venient as far as it went. It asserted no 
principle of a novel character, but was only 
an assertion of that principle which was 
clearly established by the Act of 1844, that 
lapsed issues of bank-notes—that was to 
say, bank-notes issued by private issuers 
who in course of time had from circum- 
stances lost their right to issue then— 
should only be replaced by other issues put 
forth for the profit of the State; in fact, | 
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that lapsed issues were the property of the 
State. Everything else the Bill left pre- 
cisely as it was. There were some hon, 
Gentlemen who were at all times ready 
for a discussion on the currency ; the pass- 
ing of this Bill would neither accelerate 
nor postpone that discussion. He was in- 
formed that a desire was entertained in 
Scotland for a general inquiry into the 
Banking system :—he did not know how 
far that desire extended, but if Par. 
liament should think proper to sanction 
such inquiry there was nothing in the pre- 
sent measure in any degree prejudicing 
such an investigation. The circumstances 
were these:—when Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bank Act of 1845 was passed, he embo- 
died in that Act certain provisions under 
which the banks issuing notes in Scotland 
were to state to the Revenue Department 
their claim to do so; and the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue having ascer- 
tained from the bankers’ returns what was 
the average amount of notes they had 
issued within a certain period, that Act 
became the standard for fixing their rights 
as to the issue of bank-notes and also of 
the amount of the authorised issue for 
Scotland. The amount of the authorised 
issue was something above £3,000,000. 
During a monetary crisis in 1857 one of 
the Seotch banks entitled to issue about 
£337,000 of that amount unfortunately 
failed. The issues thus lapsed could only 
be replaced by the issue of notes represent- 
ing a corresponding quantity of coin in the 
tills of the existing banks. The Bank 
Act of 1844 contained provisions, so far 
as England was concerned, for replacing 
under certain conditions a given proportion 
of lapsed issues of private banks, and those 
provisions had been acted upon in two in- 
stances—but there were no corresponding 
powers embodied in the Scotch Act. Sir 
Robert Peel, in introducing the Act of 
1845, explained why no such provisions 
had been introduced in relation to Scot- 
land; and, in reference to a contingency of 
the very nature which had since arisen, 
suggested a remedy substantially the same 
as that which was now being submitted to 
the House. Sir Robert Peel said :— 

“TI may very fairly be asked the question, 
Suppose, from any similar circumstance, a void 
should occur in the circulation of Scotland, how 
would you supply it? It may be said, Suppose a 
bank should fail, and, in consequence, £200,000 
be withdrawn from the circulation, you will have 
restricted the circulation for Scotland to that ex- 
tent; or you will impose on it the necessity of 
getting an additional supply of gold.”—{3 Han- 
sard, \xxix, 1343.] 
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Sir Robert Peel referred to another point 
with which it was not necessary to trouble 
the House—namely, that private issues in 
England, unlike those in Scotland, were 
not allowed to amalgamate, or to become 
joint-stock banks, and went on to say :— 
‘* Permitting the issues of the united banks to 
be equal to the issue of the two banks, if separate, 
I think you will take ample security against such 
a possible diminution of the circulation as I have 
adverted to. If any sensible diminution were to 
occur—if the total circulation of Scotland were 
suddenly to fall below the £3,000,000 to such an 
amount as to require the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, there would then be no objection on the 
part of the Government to devise, or of Parlia- 
ment to adopt, some other remedy. I believe, 
however, that for such a remedy there will be no 
necessity, for I think the permission we propose 
to give to unite and incorporate two banks will 
meet the difficulty.”—[Jbid. 1344.] 
A difficulty such as was foreseen by Sir 
Robert Peel had actually arisen, and the 
remedy the Government proposed was sup- 
plied in this Bill;—it was the same remedy 
substantially which was already applied to 
England. There were lapsed issues to the 
extent of £337,000, and the Government 
proposed to authorize the banks which were 
now the issuers in Scotland to issue notes 
to that amount on payment to the State of 
£2 7s. 6d. per cent on the amount of those 
lapsed issues, relieving the banks, however, 
from the composition of 8s. 4d. per cent, 
which they were now liable to pay in re- 
spect of stamp duty. The consequence of 
this arrangement would be, that for those 
lapsed issues the Scotch banks would come 
under a new burden of nearly 2 per cent, 
to be received by the State, in addition to 
its present receipts, under the head of 
composition for stamp duty, It was pro- 
posed to divide these issues among the ex- 
isting banks of Scotland, adopting as the 
standard of distribution the respective pro- 
portions in which during the last twelve 
months the several banks of Scotland had 
held coin against their bank-note circula- 
tion. Now, what was the state of the gold 
reserve in Scotland? When the Act of 
1845 was passed, it was considered a mat- 
ter of public policy to make some provision 
for the accumulation of a metallic reserve 
in Scotland, a certain proportion of which 
was allowed to be in silver, there having 
been no provision whatever for such a re- 
serve either in respect of notes or of 
deposits before that period. For the four 
weeks ending the 3rd of January, 1846, 
there was in the possession of the se- 
veral Scotch banks a metallic reserve of 


£997,000 in gold ; and in silver £183,000, 
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making a total of £1,180,000. By the 
last return it appeared that for the four 
weeks ending the 9th of January, 1864, 
the returns of gold were £2,048,000, 
and of silver £302,000, making together 
£2,350,000. So that the metallic reserve 
of Scotland had almost doubled in the in- 
terval between those two periods. This 
large metallic reserve was, of course, a very 
heavy burden upon the Scotch banks, and 
it was very desirable that relief should be 
extended to them if it could be done to the 
general benefit and advantage of the State, 
Their metallic reserve was, as he had 
shown, £2,350,000, and their total cireu- 
lation being only about £5,000,000; that 
was a larger metallic reserve in proportion 
than was required by banking establish- 
ments in England. At the same time, the 
diminution he proposed did not extend be- 
yond the £337,000, and therefore the pro- 
vision for metallic reserve in Scotland 
would be ample for all purposes of safety. 
He had spoken of the effect of this Bill 
as diminishing the metallic reserve to the 
extent of the issue authorized under the 
proposed Bill, Still, that would not be its 
direct effect. There was in the Bill nothing 
that required the diminution of the reserve. 
Still, it would be cheaper for the Scotch 
banks to issue Bank Notes at a percentage 
of £2 7s. 6d. to the Government, than 
upon the condition of keeping an equal 
amount of gold and silver in their coffers. 
The effect of the Bill would be to release a 
sum of £387,000 now locked up, and to 
make it available for the general purposes 
of the country and the world. There was 
a Bill, not yet before the House, but de- 
posited at the Board of Trade, which was 
brought in by ‘‘the London Banking Com- 
pany of Scotland,” and the objects of which 
were twofold. The Bill sought to obtain a 
power of issue in Scotland as against coin 
similar to that which the present issuers of 
Scotland enjoyed over and above those 
authorized issues with respect to which 
they were not obliged to hold coin. The 
second object of the Bill was to lay hold 
of, so to speak, of the £337,000 of lapsed 
issues, and to grant to this particular com- 
pany, the right of issuing notes to that 
extent. It was a very serious question 
whether any of the provisions of the Acts 
of 1844-5 ought to be touched by a private 
Bill. He was not prepared to give an 
opinion one way or another in regard to 
that Bill, except to say that it was not 
possible to recognize the principle that a 
lapsed private issue should be taken up by 
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a private body of persons, who could plead 


no traditions or vested rights. Nor did he 
think they would be able to show that the 
profit of this lapsed issue ought to belong 
to them rather than to the other members 
of the community. It would be the duty 
of the Government to object to that claim. 
He believed that the measure he now pro- 
posed would be acceptable to the banks, and 
to the public of Scotland. The measure 
simply applied to Scotland the principle 
already adopted in England—that the issue 
of paper notes was the property of the 
State, and that any lapsed issue was to be 
replaced only on condition that the profit 
should belong to the State. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That it is expedient to make provision for 
replacing the lapsed issue of Bank Notes in Scot- 
land, upon payment, from time to time, of a certain 
charge in respect thereof.” 


Mr. FINLAY said, he could not agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
his proposal was likely to be acceptable to 
the people of Scotland. It seemed to him 
that it would only sanction and perpetuate 
the existing monopoly of the Scotch banks, 
which was very injurious to the public. 
This was a matter deeply affecting the 
people of Scotland, and he trusted that 
sufficient time would be given to enable 
them to judge of the scope and effect of 
the measure, and that the second reading 
would not be taken until a distant day. 
The people of Scotland viewed with great 
jealousy all interference with their banking 
system. Ever since Sir Robert Peel’s 
legislation in 1845 they had lost the confi- 
dence in the banks which formerly existed, 
so that the Scotch banks no longer kept 
pace with those of other countries. He 
objected to piecemeal legislation on this 
subject, and thought it would be far better 
to deal with the subject by a general mea- 
sure. He would suggest that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. KINNAIRD wished to know, whe- 
ther the Act would apply to all existing 
banks of issue ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that all the existing issuing 
banks of Scotland would enjoy the privi- 
lege on the payment of £2 7s. 6d. per 
cent per annum. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Argyllshire (Mr. Finlay), he 
did not think the effect would be so large 
as the hon. Gentleman supposed. It would 
have no direct effect on the people of Scot- 
land at large. The amount of circulation 
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would be the same after the passing of the 
measure as before; the only difference 
would be, that the sum of £337,000 would 
cease to be represented in its present costly 
manner. He proposed to take the second 
reading in ten days, and to allow a further 
interval before the committal. 

Mr. CAIRD asked, Whether, in consi- 
deration of this payment of £2 7s. 6d, 
per cent, there would be involved any gua- 
rantee by the Government ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the note circulation in Scot- 
land was so adequately secured that it 
would bear the limited change now pro- 
posed. The question of a public guarantee 
for the note circulation in Scotland was of 
a very extended nature, on which it would 
be impossible to enter except at a period 
when the House was engaged on the gene- 
ral subject of issue in Scotland. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, that 
he quite approved of the proposition before 
the Committee. It was sound in principle 
that the State, and not private firms or 
companies, should have the advantage of the 
interest of the circulating medium, which 
would go in reduction of the taxation of the 
country. When the Bank rate of discount 
became high, he suggested to the right 
hon. Gentleman the desirableness of allow- 
ing one pound notes to cireulate in England. 
One pound notes had been of great service 
to Scotland, and he believed that if such 
notes were introduced into England the 
commercial classes would be greatly relieved 
thereby. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER was afraid that he could not en- 
graft into this measure such a proposition 
as that made by the hon. Baronet. That 
was a very large question, and he was 
afraid it would occupy more time than the 
House would be disposed to give to it at 
the present moment. 

Mr. HUBBARD understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the circulation 
of the Scotch banks was adequately se- 
cured: he (Mr. Hubbard) never heard that 
the circulation in Scotland was secured at 
all, except so far as it was provided for by 
the large property engaged in the banking 
business of that country. He would take 
a currency to be adequately secured when 
based on a similar foundation to that of the 
Bank of England. There was no such 
security in Scotland. Of course, the banks 
in Scotland were popular; but so were all 
banks till they failed; and we had known 
Scotch banks fail ere now—in fact, the 
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very cause of the present Motion was the 
failure of a Scotch bank with a note circu- 
lation of £337,000. He would like to 
know in what way the right hon. Gentle- 
man conceived the circulation in Scotland 
adequately secured. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, two of the Seotch 
banks had failed; but the best proof that 
the Scotch banks were secure was the fact, 
that every farthing owed by those banks 
had been paid. 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, there never 
was a bank in Scotland which did not pay 
in full. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had no intention of stating 
that the circulation in Scotland rested upon 
the precise basis which he should desire, if 
the matter had been res integra, and they 
had had an open field to adjust everything. 
He had spoken merely with reference to 
the practical working of the system since 
the Act of 1845, and he believed the peo- 
ple of Scotland were satisfied with it. 


Motion agreed to, 
Resolved, 


“ That it is expedient to make provision for re- 
placing the lapsed issue of Bank Notes in Scot- 
land upon payment from time to time of a certain 
charge in respect thereof.” 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolution, ‘‘ That a Supply be granted 
to Her Majesty,’’ reported. 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE, 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
amount of taxation levied for and expended 
in Supply during the years 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1863, and 1864. He said, this was 
a question well worth the careful consider- 
ation of the House, and he took that op- 
portunity of making a few observations 
upon it, because what he had to say re- 
ferred to Supply in general, and not to any 
particular Supply. He believed the amount 
of taxation and expenditure during the last 
five years, including the present financial 
year, up to the 31st of March next, would 
be found to be wholly unprecedented in the 
history of this country. Within the last 
five years the amount of taxes levied upon 
the taxpayers of this country was nearly 
£350,000,000. Bearing in mind that that 
House was the guardian of the public 
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purse, it might be worth while to ask why 
it was thought necessary to impose on the 
taxpayers of this kingdom such an enor- 
mous amount of taxation. The amount 
was almost unprecedented. Except hon. 
Gentlemen recurred to the period when this 
country was engaged in the French war, 
the most expensive war she ever had in 
hand, during the years 1813, 1814, 1815, 
and the two succeeding years, 1816 and 
1817, they would not find that so large a 
sum as £350,000,000 had been ever raised, 
in five years, independent of Joans, out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. There must be some reason for a 
taxation and expenditure so large. Some 
£70,000,000 a year were levied in a time 
of profound peace. There had been alarms 
of war, but there had been no actual war- 
fare worth speaking of. And if that was 
done in time of peace, where was there any 
margin left for a state of war? This tax- 
ation was entirely independent of local tax- 
ation—a taxation too large to be forgotten, 
for it amounted to some £20,000,000 a 
year. No doubt our neighbours the French 
were apparently nearly as heavily taxed as 
we; but it must be remembered that the 
French mixed up the local with the public 
taxation, and if their Secretary for the 
Home Department were to bring in a sepa- 
rate budget for local taxation, it would 
show a sum of about £14,000,000, while 
in this country the local taxation was up- 
wards of £20,000,000. It would appear, 
indeed, that the chief object of an English- 
man was to pay taxes. It must be borne 
in mind that in the question which he was 
calling attention to he was dealing solely 
with public taxation and expenditure. He 
should prove in a few words that our expen- 
diture during the last five years was unpre- 
cedented, or nearly so. The expenditure 
from 1830 to 1854 did not exceed an aver- 
age of £54,000,000—it was rather under 
it. It was true that at that time it did not 
include the expense of the collection of 
the revenue; but making allowance for 
that, it would be found that during those 
twenty-five years our expenditure was some 
£13,000,000 a year less than during the 
last five years, and how were we to account 
for that enormous difference? But the 
question of increase became more striking 
by taking the last twenty years. Dividing 
the twenty years from 1842 to 1862 into 
four periods of five years each, the gradual 
rise and progress of the taxation and ex- 
penditure of the country would be at once 
seen. In the first epoch, from 1842 to 
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1846, the annual average expenditure 
was £50,250,000, so that the total expen- 
diture in that period amounted to about 
£251,000,000. In the next epoch, from 
1847 to 1851, there was a slight increase, 
the annual taxation expenditure being 
£51,750,000, and the total during the 
epoch about £258,000,000. Then came 
the Crimean war in the next period of five 
years, when, no doubt, there was a great 
rise in the expenditure, and during that 
epoch the expenditure and taxation of the 
country rose to an average of £66,750,000, 
or about £330,000,000 and odd for the 
whole epoch. During the last epoch to 
which he referred there was no war, though 
perhaps one year might have been in- 
fluenced by the expenditure for the  rimean 
-war, and in that epoch the expendiivre and 
taxation rose to the enormous 2° > of 
£69,750,000. The House, ther, cugit to 
consider the important question, whether 
there was any necessity for this extraor- 
dinary increase within the last twenty 
years ; and whether it could be maintained 
with justice to those whom the House re- 
presented? He would not attempt, on the 
present occasion, to enter into the causes 
of this extraordinary expenditure ; but if it 
were said that, as in the case of the French 
war, it took the country fifteen years after 
its termination to come down to a reason- 
able expenditure, so it might be impossible 
for the House or the Government to come 
suddenly down from the expenditure of the 
Crimean war, he would observe that not 
only had the Government not reduced the 
expenditure of the period of war, but there 
had been an actual increase since. He 
believed that it would require all the vigi- 
lance of that House to check this tendency 
to increased expenditure, and that the Go- 
vernment, with all its good wishes, was un- 
equal to the task. The Government had 
advanced into the enormous expenditure of 
maintaining manufacturing establishments, 
all of which must necessarily be carried on 
at a great cost, and, he did not hesitate to 
say, ata great loss. He believed that a 
system of contracts with checks to prevent 
trickery would be one cause of economy, 
and might of itself effect a great deal. He 
felt so strongly with respect to the enormous 
amount of taxation and expenditure which 
he had adverted to, that he determined to 
take the first fair opportunity to bring it 
under the notice of the House. Knowing 
the extreme value of the privileges belong- 
ing to that House as the guardian of the 
public purse, and seeing how lamely the 
Sir Henry Willoughby 
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representatives of the people in such an as- 
sembly as that of Prussia got on from want 
of their powers being distinctly marked out, 
he thought that the Members of the House 
of Commons should show to the country 
that they did not neglect their duty of 
watching the expenditure. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not know that it 
was incumbent on him to enter on the pre- 
sent occasion at any great length into the 
very important subject which the right 
hon. Baronet had so ably brought under 
the notice of the House. He had listened 
to the hon. Baronet with great satisfaction, 
for he thought that nothing was so desir- 
able as that the representatives of the peo- 
ple should call the attention of the Minis- 
ters and of Parliament to the expenditure 
of the State, with a view to restraining it ; 
and if, by the influence and authority and 
example of the hon. Baronet, the expendi- 
ture could be brought back to that of past 
years, he should rejoice indeed; but in 
his (the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s) 
office, it would be vain for him to at- 
tempt to deal with general assurances. 
It should be borne in mind that with re- 
spect to some branches of the public ser- 
vice, the increased wealth of the country 
made it necessary that increased expendi- 
ture should be incurred. With regard to 
the wages of labour, whether physical or 
intellectual, it could not be expected or 
desired that that portion of the public ex- 
penditure should be limited to the point at 
which it formerly stood. No doubt, there 
was a general tendency to bettering the 
condition of all the persons engaged in the 
service of the State. In some instances 
it was allowed to go too far, for so great 
was the pressure for increased emolument 
and remuneration for public service, that 
it was found difficult to keep within bounds. 
He was sure that the hon. Baronet would 
vigilantly direct his attention to this sub- 
ject, and he hoped that the hon. Baronet’s 
example would induce other Members to 
walk in the same line. But it must not 
be expected that the expenditure could be 
kept at the point at which it stood twenty 
or thirty years ago—or, he should rather 
say, to bring it back to that point—and 
that was on account of the estimate which 
the community was inclined to form of its 
own wants. The hon. Baronet spoke of 
the control of the Treasury as being less 
efficient than formerly. That was true to 
a certain extent, and was owing to the 
enormous increase in the volume and mass 
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of the civil expenditure, and not to the 
want of effort un the part of the political 
and permanent officers of the Treasury, to 
keep down the public expenditure. The 
task of exercising control had become one 
of increasing weight and difficulty. He 
did not complain of any one on this ac- 
count, bat he pointed it out as the result 
of the state of things. The development 
of the civil service was sometimes extra- 
vagant ; but in many cases it took place 
for most valuable and important purposes, 
and he knew not any way in which an undue 
increase could be prevented, except by the 
Government obtaining a more firm and 
uniform support from the representatives 
of the people on occasions when the Go- 
vernment thought it their duty to resist 
addition to the public expenditure. When 
it was considered that the Civil Estimates 
voted by that House, without including the 
Estimates for the collection of the Revenue, 
had grown in thirty years from less than 
£2,000,000 to about £8,000,000, notwith- 
standing the great economy effected in 
many branches of the public service, it was 
obvious that that circumstance indicated a 
different state of things as to the increased 
duties which the Treasury had to perform, 
and as to the necessity of the Government 
receiving support from the House when 
they thought it right to resist additional 
expenditure. He did not now wish to enter 
further into the matter, for when it should 
be his duty to submit to the House the 
annual statement of Revenue and Expen- 
diture, then would be the time for any 
more general discussion on the point, and 
ou the manner in which the Government 
had endeavoured to maintain the applica- 
tion of principles of economy in restricting 
expenditure. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the House was deeply indebted to his hon. 
Friend for having brought the subject to 
their consideration. He had listened atten- 
tively to the remarks of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, he believed, fully 
coincided with his hon. Friend in a desire 
to limit the expenditure within reasonable 
bounds, He could not forget, when the 
right hon. Gentleman told the representa- 
tives of the people that it rested with them 
to limit the expenditure, that an officer in 
a high position, and with many years’ ex- 
perience, who remembered the more econo- 
mical times of our expenditure, had con- 
stantly represented that the functions of 
his office had, by lapse of time and change 
of circumstances, and the alterations made 
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by legislation, ceased to have that control 
over the expenditure which it formerly 

ssessed. Lord Monteagle, the Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer, had over and over 
again represented to Parliament, that if the 
functions of his office were so improved 
and adapted to the present time as to ena- 
ble him effectually to check the expendi- 
ture, and comment upon that which might 
appear in excess, the House of Commons, 
as the guardian of the public purse, would 
have in such an officer an adviser free from 
the trammels of party, not subject to the 
effects of public excitement, not liable to 
the pressure of private applications, be- 
cause not connected with the appointments 
which caused the expenditure, which it 
would be his daty to supervise. He hoped 
the House would forgive him for having 
recalled their attention to the repeated 
warnings which had been given by an offi- 
eer of high character, of high standing, 
and of long experience, that the present 
organisation, which was intended to control 
the expenditure of the country, had become 
defective in as much as that an office, which 
once afforded an independent check, by 
affording independent information, had 
ceased to be effectual for the public service. 


Resolution agreed to, Nemine Con- 
tradicente. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving for leave to bring in a 
Bill relating to the purchase of Government 
Annuities through the medium of savings 
banks, said it was a measure for the pur- 
pose of improving machinery already esta- 
blished by law. It had been thought of 
late very useful that the Government, with- 
out any interference with private establish- 
ments, or any attempt to take their proper 
business, should nevertheless do all it could 
to offer facilities for the increase and ex- 
tension of frugal habits among the indus- 
trious classes. Upon that principle the Post 
Office savings banks were founded, being 
no more than a new attempt, under the 
altered circumstances of the community 
and the improved machinery at command, 
to apply the same principle which had al- 
ready been applied with great benefit under 
the old Savings Bank system. But be- 
sides providing for the receipt and custody 
of savings, they had long possessed a ma- 
chinery for the grant by the Government 
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of small life assurances and small deferred 
life annuities. The purpose of this Bill was 
to afford improvements to that machinery. 
With regard to deferred annuities, it was 
very material that the class of persons likely 
to purchase them should have the opportu- 
nity of making a deposit of the premiums 
ou them in as small sums as the Govern- 
ment could afford to receive. If only large 
payments at one time were received there 
was a considerable impediment to the pur- 
chase. On the other hand, the arrange- 
ments now were such, by the medium of 
the Post Office savings banks, that the 
Government could economically receive 
smaller amounts than they had hitherto 
received. He proposed by this Bill to give 
power to the Treasury to fix the amounts. 
He proposed also to remove from the exist- 
ing law a restriction which was found incon- 
venient, and which was obviously unreason- 
able in itself. The Government were at 
present empowered to grant small life as- 
surances up to the limit of £100, that 
being about the point at which, speaking 
generally, the ordinary private system of life 
assurance commenced. There were some 
life assurance offices which did an amount 
of business below £100; but, speaking 
generally and roughly, from £100 upwards 
life assurance by the public offices began 
to operate. The Government had power 
to grant life assurances up to £100; but 
that power was limited by the requirement 
that the same person who made the life as- 
surance should likewise purchase a deferred 
annuity. The man who wanted alife assu- 
rance was generally a man who did not want 
a deferred annuity, and vice versd. They 
were generally people of a different class. 
The object of the purchaser of a deferred 
annuity was to provide for old age, whereas 
that of the life assurer was to provide for 
those who came after him. The combina- 
tion of the two was very inconvenient, and 
he proposed by this Bill to remove that 
restriction from the statute book. 
Moved,—“ That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the law relating to the purchase of 


Government Annuities through the medium of 
saving banks.” 


Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
did not anticipate that any objection would 
be made to the measure ; but he thought it 
desirable that ample time should be given 
to the Savings Banks to study the Bill, 
and to make any suggestion they thought 
necessary. 

Mr. HUBBARD inquired whether the 
rate of interest at which the deferred an- 
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nuities would be granted would be identical 
with that of the Post Office savings banks ; 
or whether it would, as at present, depend 
upon the state of the funds ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the interest would remain 
exactly as it was at present ; it would have 
no connection whatever between it and the 
rate allowed on deposits in the Post Office 
savings banks, 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
purchase of Government Annuities through 
the medium of Savings Banks, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Cuancetor of the 
Excnequer and Mr. PEEL. 


Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 11.] 
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COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL, 
LEAVE. 


Mr. O’HAGAN (Tue Attorney GENE- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill * to amend the procedure of 
the County Courts in Ireland’’ said, he de- 
sired to remind the House that these courts 
had existed in Ireland antecedant to simi- 
lar courts being established in this country, 
and might be taken to have afforded a 
precedent for the English system. At first 
their jurisdiction was limited to £10, but 
had since been extended to £40: there 
was also a testamentary jurisdiction, and 
their power extended to actions of eject- 
ment in cases where the value of the pro- 
perty did not exceed £100 a year. He 
believed he might fairly say that the man- 
ner in which the business was conducted 
was, on the whole, satisfactory : they were, 
he believed, as a general rule, very efficient 
and very popular tribunals. But there 
was one portion of their procedure which 
was the subject of almost universal con- 
demnation in Ireland, and for the reform 
of which this measure was intended—that 
was the mode of execution of the process 
of the Courts, which operated mainly 
among the humbler classes, and in whose 
case it was extremely important, not only 
that the process should be efficient, but 
that it should be conducted by means of 
a machinery to which due responsibility 
should attach. At present the execution 
of process in the County Courts in Ireland 
was as badly carried out as it could 
possibly be. By the 14 & 15 Vict. it 
was directed, that a decree of these Courts 
should be executed by the sheriff, or by & 
special bailiff nominated by the plaintiff in 
a suit ; but the practical result was that 
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the sheriff never executed a decree—indeed, 
it was impossible that they should do so ; 
because, whereas in England the jurisdic- 
tion of each county court was specifically 
confined to the county in which it was 
situated, in Ireland the jurisdiction often 
extended over large districts embracing 
parts of several counties, and often in the 
course of a single year as many as 100,000 
might be issued ;—the result consequently 
was that the execution of process was com- 
mitted to the hands of a bailiff appointed 
by the plaintiff in the cause at his own 
peril only. Thus it came to pass that 
while in the superior Courts the sheriff 
was responsible in those instances both to 
the plaintiff and the defendant for any mis- 
chance that might arise, the person gene- 
rally appointed to execute process by the 
plaintiff in the County Court was some one 
of rather low character, to whose perform- 
ance of the duty cast upon him great ex- 
tortion, great oppression, and great public 
mischief were incident. Indeed, he had 
heard of cases in which the execution of a 
decree for a sum of £20 had, in such 
hands, cost the plaintiff £3, £4, or even 
£5; while, in addition, frequent assaults 
and rescues were the consequence of com- 
mitting execution to ignorant and worth- 
less persons, who were apt to display great 
recklessness and violence of conduct. To 
remedy that state of things was the object 
with which he proposed to ask the House 
for leave to introduce a Bill that evening. 
It was only, he might add, within the last 
month that a memorial had been received 
from the merchants of Londonderry press- 
ing for some amendment in the law in that 
respect, while equally strong opinions in 
the same direction had, he was aware, 
been expressed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Belfast. Acting, then, on what 
he thought was the almost universal feel- 
ing on the subject in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment proposed that, on the analogy that 
the duties of the sheriff were generally 
delegated to an officer who was called the 
high bailiff of the Court, the persons who 
should in future execute the decrees in 
question should be the sub-sheriffs of 
counties, who would be responsible officers 
fairly remunerated for the work. There 
were at the present moment such officers 
in Ireland brought very much into connec- 
tion with the chairman of County Courts, 
and on them he thought the like duty of 
the executing their process might very ad- 
vantageously be devolved, while the high 
sheriffs should be relieved from the nominal 
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responsibility in those matters which now 
rested upon them, and which it would, in 
his opinion, be somewhat harsh to continue 
to impose. According to the provisions of 
this Bill the sub-sheriff alone would be 
charged with the duty of executing the 
process of the Court. He would be made 
the responsible person, and so give security, 
not only for the efficient performance of 
the duties devolving upon him, but for the 
due transmission of the proceeds of the 
distraint with the least possible cost and 
delay to the person in whose favour the 
decree was made. Then, the sub-sheriff 
must be fairly paid. It was calculated, 
that by giving the sub-sheriff fees on the 
warrants and poundage on the decrees, he 
would be sufficiently paid, while suitors 
would be considerably relieved. It was 
intended to make him directly responsible 
to the Crown, to whom he would give 
security, instead of, as at present, to the 
high sheriff; and to place him under the 
control of the County Court Judge, who 
would have the power of fining him for any 
impropriety of conduct or neglect of duty. 
There were other provisions in the Bill, 
which he thought would be a great im- 
provement upon the existing law. One of 
these made it competent for a Judge of 
assize, upon appeal, to reserve a question 
of law for the opinion of a superior court. 
He trusted that the system to be estab- 
lished by the Bill would work cheaply and 
efficiently, without injury to individual in- 
terests, and with protection and benefit to 
the public. 


Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the proceedings of the 
County Courts in Ireland.” 


Mr. GEORGE expressed his general 
concurrence with the scope and object of 
the Bill ; but said that he thought it was 
a mistake that it was not provided that 
the warrants should be sent to the high 
sheriff in the first instance, in accordance 
with the practice of the superior courts, to 
be afterwards transmitted by him to the 
sub-sheriff for execution. If that plan had 
been adopted he believed it would obviate 
the difficulties which he foresaw would 
arise if the system proposed was adhered 
to. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the procedure of the County 
Courts in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Arrorney Generat for IRELAND, 
Sir Ropert Pest, and Sir Gzorce Grer, 
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CHARITABLE ESTATES AND TRUSTS 
ACTS.—RETURNS MOVED FOR. 
Mr. FERRAND moved for 

“ Returns of the names of the Chief Commission- 
ers, Commissioners, Secretaries, Inspectors, Ac- 
countants, First Clerks, Second Clerks, and all 
other officials, who have been appointed under the 
Charitable Estates and Trusts Acts of 1853 and 
1855 ; also, the dates of their appointments, and 
the amount of salary and travelling expenses each 
has received annually, and the profession, trade, 
or calling in which each was engaged when ap- 
pointed: And of the total expense of the Board 
to the Public Exchequer and Charitable Trusts.” 


The hon. Member said, that his present 
Motion would enable him to test the sin- 
cerity of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to prove whether he was sincere in the 
statement that he had just made, that 
the Government were extremely anxious 
to put a stop to all unnecessary ex- 
penditure in the civil service departments 
of the country. He believed he would be 
able to show that, so far as the Board 
of Charity Commissioners were concerned, 
there was within that body a large amount 
of reckless and useless expenditure of pub- 
lie money. That Board had been now in 
existence for ten years. It was a secret 


tribunal, from which the public were kept 
apart ; they were ignorant of all its pro- 
ceedings ; and he believed, that at this 
moment there were few persons either in 
this House or out of it who were aware 
of the names of the gentlemen and officers 


employed under that Commission. There 
had been for a length of time the gravest 
complaints against the Board in all parts 
of the country. It was charged with neg- 
ligence, with idleness, with ignorance, 
and with a total want of attention to the 
duties which were required at its hands 
in connection with the various charities 
throughout the country. He himself could 
bring many circumstances to light, con- 
nected with his own part of the kingdom, 
which would support the statement he had 
made ; but it was not his intention at this 
time to allude to the manner of the working 
of the Commission. He would do that on 
another occasion. What he asked for 
now was a Return for the purpose of en- 
abling him, as soon as he conveniently 
could, to appea! to that House to grant 
him a Select Committee to inquire into the 
construction, expense, and working of the 
Charity Board. He put his Motion on the 
notice paper under the conviction, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would not for one in- 
stant oppose it; there was nothing unfair 
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in it. But he had been told by the Govern- 
ment that they must refuse it, and that it 
was invidious and inquisitorial to ask for 
the profession, trade, or calling of each of 
the members of the Board, and the time 
of their appointment. If it were, indeed, 
inquisitorial, then he said that this was 
an inquisitorial Board. It had the power 
of inquiring into the different charities 
throughout the country in a manner most 
unconstitutional, and which had been pro- 
tested against, not only in that House, but 
in the other House by some of the highest 
of the legal profession in this country. 
But why should the Government object to 
this Return? It was their duty, before 
they allowed one of those appointments to 
be made, to inquire into the antecedents of 
every person who held an appointment ; 
and if there were Members sitting on this 
Charity Board who were afraid of their 
antecedents being investigated, then in his 
opinion it was the duty of that House to 
take care that this Return should be made, 
so that the House and the country might 
know why the Government were so anxious 
not to grant it. He would give the House 
a brief sketch of the history of the Board. 
It was founded in 1853. There were four 
Commissioners, one Secretary, and two In- 
spectors appointed under the Act of Par- 
liament. The Commissioners were to be 
barristers of not less than twelve years’ 
standing, The two Inspectors (Parliament 
was so informed when the Lord Chancellor 
introduced the Bill) were to be legal gen- 
tlemen of high attainments. There was 
to be one Secretary, to be a legal gentle- 
man of high standing. The Act of Parlia- 
ment fixed the salaries to be paid to these 
seven officers. There was to be paid to 
the First Commissioner £1,500 a year, 
to the remaining three £1,200 a year each, 
and to the Secretary £600 a year (he 
wished particular attention to this point), 
to the two Inspectors £800 a year each, 
making, in the whole, £7,300. Now, after 
this Board was formed of officers whose 
salaries he had quoted, the Act of Parlia- 
ment went on to give to the Commissioners 
the power, with the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners of the Treasury, to 
appoint as many other officials as they 
thought proper. He desired to call parti- 
cular attention to these powers, given by 
the Act of Parliament to these four Com- 
missioners. At the time the Board was 
formed, the Commissioners communicat 

with the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Wells (Sir William Hayter), who was then 
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Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and he wished to find out, by the Return, 
what was the number of officers appointed 
by those Commissioners, and by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wells at the 
time the Board was constituted. But he 
had another reason for moving for this Re- 
turn. It happened, im the year 1854, that 
the hon. Gentleman who then represented 
Liskeard in this House (Mr. Crowder) be- 
came one of the Judges, and resigned his 
seat. An hon. Gentleman who sits on the 
benches opposite immediately went down to 
contest that borough; at that time he was 
Mr. Trelawny. He was a Cornish man of 
ancient lineage, highly respected in that 
county, and (what was rarely to be found on 
the opposite side of the House) true to hia 
political principles. He was received with 
the greatest delight by the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals of Liskeard. In fact, his reception 
was so hearty, his support so large, and the 
promises made to him were so numerous, 
that he felt thoroughly convinced that he 
was perfectly secure of his election. While 
he was under this delightful impression there 
suddenly appeared in the borough a gentle- 
man, who at that time was Private Secre- 
tary to the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
at the head of the Government. This gen- 
tleman appeared in the borough to oppose 
Mr. Trelawny. He certainly thought it an 
extraordinary thing, that a gentleman pro- 
fessing his own political opinions should 
come in such a disingenuous manner ; but 
Mr. Trelawny was not at all alarmed; he 
knew the number of his supporters, and 
felt perfectly secure whenever the polling 
took place. But to his astonishment a mem- 
ber of his committee, who had eonsider- 
able influence with a certain party of Radi- 
cal voters in the borough, left him imme- 
diately before the polling, and earried over 
the voters to the side of Mr. Ralph Grey, 
the noble Lord’s Private Secretary, who 
was returned, while Mr. Trelawny lost his 
election. He mentioned this cireumstance 
for the purpose of bringing under the notice 
of the House something exceedingly sus- 
picious, conneeted with an Act of Parlia- 
ment obtained by the Government in the 
following Session. Early in the Session of 
1855 the Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill 
to extend the powers of the Charitable 
Trusts Act of 1853. In asking for an ex- 


tension of those powers he alluded to the | 


circumstance of the fourth Commissioner, 
who should have held the appointment 
until the year 1857, having died, leaving a 
vacancy at the Board. He said that the 
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Government had tried to find some gentle- 
man of high legal attainments to take the 
place ; but all who were applied to re- 
fused to do so on account of the shortness 
of the peried before the appointment would 
cease—namely, in 1857. Therefore, the 
Government had thought it their duty to 
bring in a Bill to make the appointment of 
the fourth Commissioner permanent, and 
to extend the powers of the Commissioners. 
But in bringing in the Bill the Lord Chan- 
cellor never mentioned a circumstance which 
he (Mr. Ferrand) would bring to the no- 
tice of the House. The measure was not 
brought in before the House of Commons 
until a very few days before Parliament 
was prorogued. It was read a first time, 
and when the Attorney General moved the 
second reading he protested against any 
discussion upon it as it was of the greatest 
importance that the House should go im- 
mediately into Committee of Supply. When 
the diseussion on the Bill took place, the 
hon. and learned Member for Wallingford 
(Mr. Malins) protested against the uncon- 
stitutional character of the provisions. The 
Attorney General, however, declared the 
measure to be most pressing, as the term 
of appointment of the fourth Commissioner 
would expire at the end of the Session. 
There was not one word of truth in that 
statement, as the appointment would not 
have expired till 1857, and the Attorney 
General must have known the facet. But 
there was a clause in the Bill giving the 
Commissioners, with the eonsent of the 
Lords of the Treasury, power to appoint 
three more Inspectors; but the House 
did not hear a word about such a power 
until within a few days of the prorogation. 
The House, however, upon the statement 
made by the Attorney General, passed the 
Bill. The Commissioners immediately ap- 
pointed as one of the Inspectors the agent 
who had deserted Mr. Trelawny just be- 
fore the polling. That appointment had 
caused an immense sensation in the west 
of England, where it was felt that this in- 
dividual had acted a dishonourable part 
towards Mr. Trelawny. He was, however, 
paid for his serviees to the Private Seere- 
tary of the noble Lord at the cost of the 
taxpayers of this country. The election 
of Mr. Ralph Grey had cost the country 
not less than £22,400. He would prove 
this if the House would grant him the 
Committee. The third Inspeetorship was 
not filled up, he believed, until the pre- 
sent year, Mr, Ralph Grey being made 
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the head of the Government. The Com- 
mission was known as the snug nest of 
Whigs ; and a pretty numerous nest it 
was, providing for not less than forty- 
four persons, including a housekeeper, 
and wife, and two maid servants—thirty- 
nine of whom were in receipt of salaries. 
In 1853, when the first Bill was intro- 
duced, the Government said they did not 
think the expense would be more than 
£5,000 or £6,000 ; but in 1855, after the 
Commissioners and the right hon. Member 
for Wells had been at work filling up the 
appointments, it amounted to £12,390, and 
in 1864 to £18,243. And this amount 
was rapidly increasing. This was the sum 
voted out of the public Exchequer. Not 
one word, however, was said of the monies 
the Commissioners received from the pri- 
vate charities, which, he believed, were 
enormous. As to the minor charities the 
Board of Charity Commissioners was lite- 
rally swallowing them up with expenses. 
The late Mr. Apsley Pellatt stated in 
that House that in the first two years 
the expenditure of the Charity Commis- 
sioners was not less than £78,000. There 
was, however, no means of knowing what 
the expenditure actually was apart from 
that voted out of the Exchequer. No 
Return could be obtained on this subject. 
He believed the Chief Commissioner, whom 
he saw sitting opposite (Mr. Lowe), to be 
quite innocent of all these charges brought 
against the Board ; and, in fact, he believed 
that right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
to a Friend of his (Mr. Ferrand’s) that his 
agitation on the question was right, and 
that a stop must be put to what was going 
on. The salary of the secretary was fixed 
by Act of Parliament at £600. He should 
like to know by whose authority the secre- 
tary’s salary had since been raised from 
£600 to £800. Was it under an Act of 
Parliament? [Mr. Lowe: Yes.] Un- 
less that were done under the authority of 
an Act repealing the former Act, it was a 
robbery of the public. There were forty- 
one persons connected with this Board who 
were entirely unknown to the public. He 
could find no account whatever of travel- 
ling expenses, except a paltry sum of £500 
included in the £18,234, and he had been 
informed that the expenses of the Inspec- 
tors in travelling over the country were 
extremely large. He was also informed 
that private charities were taxed without 
any control, except that of the Board. 
He might be told that this Return was an 


Mr. Ferrand 
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‘inquisitorial one; but the Board itself was 


inquisitorial ; it had the power of summon- 
ing witnesses and examining them on oath, 
and if anybody refused to give evidence 
he was guilty of contempt of the Court of 
Chancery, and if he gave false evidence 
he was guilty of a misdemeanour. When 
the Inspectors had such tremendous powers 
in their hands the least that ought to be 
required is, that they should be what the 
Lord Chancellor promised—‘“ legal gentle- 
men of high attainments.”” He had in- 
serted in his notice the words ‘* profession, 
trade, or calling’’ for the purpose of prov- 
ing to the House and the country that at 
least one Inspector of the Board ought not 
to have received that appointment from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and 
that he would never have done so had he 
not betrayed Mr. Trelawny and gone over 
and secured the return of the Private Secre- 
tary of the Prime Minister. The hon. 
Member concluded by movitg for the 
Returns. 

CotoneL DICKSON seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That there be laid before this House 
Returns— 

“Of the names of the Chief Commissioners, 
Commissioners, Secretaries, Inspectors, Account- 
ants, First Clerks, Second Clerks, and all other 
officials, who have been appointed under the 
Charitable Estates and Trusts Acts of 1853 and 
1855; also the dates of their appointments, and 
the amount of salary and travelling expenses each 
has received annually, and the profession, trade, or 
ealling in which he was engaged when appointed ; 

“ And of the total annual expense of the Board 
to the Public Exchequer and Charitable Trusts.” 

Mr. LOWE: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has based his Motion on the assump- 
tion that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to oppose the production of the papers. 
He has stated that again and again, and | 
can only meet the hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment byacontradiction. The Government 
are quite willing to give the papers, subject 
to two objections, both of them remediable, 
and both of which he has been asked to 
remedy. The first objection is not an un- 
natural one, I think. The hon. Gentle- 
man asks not merely for a Return of the 
present establishment of the Charity Com- 
missioners, but of ali the appointments of 
all the persons in the office since its foun- 
dation. It seemed a reasonable objection 
at first to say, that the hon. Gentleman 
called for persons who are not on the es- 
tablishment, but who were on it eleven 
years ago. But the hon. Gentleman has 
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entirely removed that objection, for, having 
gone into the history of the Charity Com- 
mission from its beginning, and having 
made so many charges against those who 
belonged to the Commission, he has done 
away with our objection, and we shall be 
very happy, as far as we can, to furnish 
the names of all the persons who have held 
office, from the First Commissioner down 
to the housekeeper, from the year 1853 to 
the present time. But if we are not able 
to give very accurately some of the travel- 
ling expenses and small incidental charges 
incurred ten years ago, I hope he will not 
blame us. The Charity Commissioners are 
appointed to exercise quasi judicial fune- 
tions under circumstances of the utmost 
delicacy, and to discharge the duties of 
courts of justice without means which courts 
of justice possess. It has to decide all 
sorts of questions without a bar, and with- 
out the power of calling witnesses in the 
same way as other courts. Therefore it is 
a difficult matter to deal with a court the 
proceedingsof which being from theirnature 
not public, it is impossible that the charges 
against them can be met in thesame manner 
as if the proceedings were public. It is 
no concern of mine to defend the Parlia- 
ment of 1853 which created this Commis- 
sion, nor, at a distance of nine years’ time, 
the Parliament of 1855, which passed a 
Bill for the appointment of three new In- 
spectors. If the hon. Member had given 
notice that it was his intention to bring 
charges against any Member who had been 
in this House, no doubt that Member 
would have found some one to defend him; 
but it is quite out of the question that we 
should be called upon to go into the Lis- 
keard election of 1854, or to defend the 
conduct of the Attorney General of 1855. 
These things are not germane to the point 
at issue. Then, the hon. Gentleman says 
that in 1860 the salary of the secretary 
was raised from £600, at which it had 
been fixed by the Act of Parliament, to 
£800 ; and he wants some explanation of 
that. It was done with the consent of the 
Treasury and of this House. I was the 
person to carry through the Bill—a Bill 
which extends, to the great benefit of the 
public, the jurisdiction of the Charity Com- 
missioners. The increased salary was voted 
by this House, and, being sanctioned by 
Act of Parliament, has since been paid ; 
and if the House votes that the Secretary 
should have £200 a year more than before, 
there was no reason to repeal the clause by 


which he was entitled only to £600. As 
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to the expense of the Commission, it is not 
my business to defend it. The House of 
Commons votes the money every year in 
the second number of the Civil Service 
Estimates, and in it all the information 
which the hon. Gentleman wants will be 
found. He has said, and has repeated 
over and over again, that this Commission 
extracted in two years £78,000 from the 
charities of the country. The House will 
not be surprised to hear, because it must 
be in the general knowledge of Members, 
that the Commission has no funds except 
what are voted by this House ; that it has 
no power to extract any funds from the 
charities, and has never done so. The 
thing is a mere chimera, and there is not 
the slightest foundation for it, though the 
hon. Gentleman has pledged himself to 
prove his statements before a Select Com- 
mittee. I am quite willing to give in this 
Return all the information he requires 
which is germane to the charges in his 
speech. He has made charges against the 
Commissioners and Inspectors, but there is 
no objection to give him every information 
about them. The Commissioners are Mr. 
Erle (brother of the Lord Chief Justice), 
Mr. Hill, and Mr, Campbell, all counsel of 
great eminence ; and the Inspectors are 
five gentlemen, three of whom are barris- 
ters, one a solicitor, and the other a gen- 
tleman who has not been brought up, as 
far as I am aware, to any profession. 
There is not the slightest objection to give 
every information about these gentlemen 
which may throw light upon the charges 
which he brings against them ; but when 
the hon. Member asks me to call upon the 
clerks, doorkeepers, and other persons of 
this description for a return of their pro- 
fessions, trades, and callings before they 
became connected with the Commission, I 
think he asks for that which it is not 
worthy of the dignity of this House to 
enforce. Many of these men may have 
come from humble extraction and filled 
humble callings, and why should these 
things be paraded before the country about 
them? *As for my antecedents, they are 
perfectly well known, and I may say the 
same of my brother Commissioners. All 
fair official information we do not object to 
give to the hon. Member, but it is not part 
of my duty to know whether a man before 
being appointed was a costermonger, or 
whether his wife kept a greengrocer’s 
shop. This is the only objection I have 
to the hon. Gentleman’s Return ; but I 
say nothing of the objection which I may 
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entertain to the tone of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, in the course of which he 
has thought fit to make violent charges 
without notice to any of the parties to 
whom he has adverted. I object to the 
words in the Motion relating to the pro- 
fession, trade, or calling of the persons 
appointed ; and I hope the House will see 
that I am not endeavouring to deprive the 
hon. Gentleman of any of the real infor- 
mation which he so lusts for. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was glad the 
Government did not intend to refuse the 
substance of the Return. As his name had 
been mentioned, he would say that though 
he could see no ground why the Government 
should refuse these returns, he desired to 
be understood as not concurring in the 
reasons urged by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ferrand) ; he could not concur in what the 
hon. Gentleman had said as to the constitu- 
tion of the Board. The First Commissioner 
was Mr. Peter Erle, Q.C., a brother of the 
Chief Justice, a lawyer of great eminence, 
and than whom a more respectable man 
could not be found. The second was Mr. 
James Campbell, also a Q.C., against whom 
not a word could be said. The third, Mr. 
Hill, was never, he believed, called within 
the bar, but he was a junior counsel of 
well-known learning and ability, the author 
of an excellent treatise of frequent refer- 
ence in the law courts, ZZi/l on Trustees. 
The names of the Inspectors he did not all 
remember. One, however, he believed was 
Mr. Hare, a barrister of great eminence, 
whose reports were daily cited in the courts, 
and with regard to whom it was a matter 
of surprise that he undertook this office. Mr. 
Skirrow, again, was a member of a family 
of well-known legal eminence, and a man of 
excellent character—against whom not a 
word could be said. He (Mr. Malins) had 
nevertheless made objections in 1855 to the 
constitution of the Commission, which he 
still felt to a certain extent were not re- 
moved. He meant particularly the juris- 
diction of the Board, which was to all in- 
tents and purposes a court of justice and 
of secret tribunal, from which they was no 
appeal, whilst it was unprovided with a bar, 
the aecessories which were necessary for the 
due administration of justice. He recom- 
mended the hon. Gentleman to accede to 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe), and to omit the words objected 
to with regard to the subordinate officials. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he was glad 
that the Government had permitted this 


Return to be made. He wished to observe 
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that the £18,243 taken in the Estimates 
last year was exclusive of the House, which 
must be subject to a yearly rent and to re- 
pairs. He entirely coneurred with what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Malins); and it was not from any 
doubt as to the character and attainments 
of the Commissioners and Inspectors that 
he acquiesced in the Motion, but because 
he thought too much light could not be 
thrown upon the transactions of public 
Boards. These Boards had large and ex- 
tensive powers; practically there was no 
appeal from them ; and there was need of 
men to act upon them, combining powers 
of mind, tact, and conciliation in a degree 
which was rarely found. 

Mr. FERRAND said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had so far given him the 
information he required, that he would with- 
draw that portion of the Motion which the 
right hon. Gentleman objected to, relating 
to the costermongers, their wives, and 
children, and leave them in the hands of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Motion amended, and agreed to. 


Returns ordered, 


“Of the names of the Chief Commissioners, 
Commissioners, Secretaries, Inspeetors, Account- 
ants, First Clerks, Second Clerks, and all other 
officials, who have been appointed under the 
Charitable Estates and Trusts Acts of 1853 and 
1855 ; also the dates of their appointments, and 
the amount of salary and travelling expenses each 
has received annually.” 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 12, 1864. 


RATE IN AID ACT.—PETITION. 


Lorpv DENMAN (in pursuance of no- 
tice) presented a Petition from the Board 
of Guardians of the Bakewell Union against 
the renewal of the Rate in Aid Act. The 
Petitioners complained, firstly, that they 
derived no special advantage from the 
township of Glossop, and, therefore, ought 
not to contribute to it merely because it 
was in the same county. [He (Lord Den- 
man) would remark that they affirmed this 
in no selfish spirit, as they announced 





their willingness to contribute towards re- 
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lief for mills, together with the rest of 
the kingdom, if necessary. No doubt the 
prosperity of mills was beneficial to the 
counties in which they were as well as to 
the country at large; but he much feared 
that in the absence of almost all protec- 
tion for trade, and with only a small re- 
lief for agriculture in the malt tax which 
was spoken of, and which was less likely 
to be useful than the reduction of half the 
malt tax by which scarcely any loss to the 
revenue would be sustained (and which he 
had advocated in 1850), neither towns nor 
the agricultural districts would be able to 
support their poor, who, judging from the 
increase of common fund cases seemed every 
day more likely to be thrown on a common 
national fund for their support. The peti- 
tioners said, secondly, that though for seve- 
ral years their own rates had been higher 
than those at Glossop, the Glossop Union 
had never contributed to aid them, and 
they did not think it just that they should 
be called upon to aid Glossop now. They 
said, thirdly, that Glossop had not availed 
itself of its borrowing powers, and that it 
was contrary to all principle for them to 
relieve a union, whilst it was possessed of 
much property. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
surprised that his noble Friend should take 
an interest in the case of Derbyshire. It 
would be in the reeollection of their Lord- 
ships, that when the Rate in Aid Act was 
introduced the county of Derby was not 
included in it, but that that county was 
afterwards scheduled, in consequence of 
an opinion strongly expressed in the other 
House. The rateable value of the county 
of Derby was £1,200,000. The most that 
the county had ever been called on to son- 
tribute under the Rate in Aid Act was 
£6,000, which might be raised by a rate 
of ld. in the pound. Last quarter the sum 
required was only £500. The grievance 
of the petitioners was not therefore a very 
heavy one. As the Act expired in April, 
and the Public Works Act had given em- 
ployment to many persons at Glossop, the 
Bakewell Union would probably not be 
called upon again. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE. 
MESSAGE FROM THE COMMONS. 

To acquaint this House, That they have 
directed the Committee appointed by them 
“to consider the best Method of dealing 
with the Railway Schemes proposed to be 
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sanctioned within the Limits of the Metro- 
polis by Bills to be introduced in the pre- 
sent Session, and to report their Opinion 
whether any, aud, if any, what Schemes 
should not be proceeded with during the 
present Session,” to meet the Committee 
appointed by this House in the Painted 
Chamber on Monday next, at Half past 
Three o’Clock, as desired by this House. 
Ordered, That the said Message do lie on 
the Table. 


Ordered, 

That the Select Committee appointed by this 
House to join with the Select Committee appoint- 
ed by the Commons to consider the Metropolitan 
Railway Schemes, have Power to agree in the 
Appointment of a Chairman of such Committee. 


Ilouse adjourned at a quarter past Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMON 8, 
Friday, February 12, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—New Memsers Sworn— Thomas 
Fleming, esquire, for Winehester ; John Hen- 
derson, esquire, for Durham City. 

Suppty — considered in Committee — Committee 
report Progress. 

Posiic Birrs—Resolution in Committec—Tests 
Abolition (Oxford)*. 

Ordered—Tests Abolition (Oxford)* ; Bank Acts 
(Scotland)*. 

First Reading—County Courts (Ireland) * [Bill 
12]; Trespass (Ireland)* [Bill 13]; Appeal 
in Criminal Cases Act Amendment * [Bill 14] ; 
Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) * [Bill 15]; 
Bank Acts (Scotland) * [Bill 16]; Election 
Petitions*® [Bill 17]; Tests Abolition (Ox- 
ford) * [Bill 18]. 

Committee—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* [Bill 
10]. 

Report—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary*. 


THEATRES (PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
FIRE).—QUESTION, 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to introduce any mea- 
sure for the protection of Actresses and 
Actors from the danger of their dresses 
taking fire, to which they are now exposed 
at the Theatres? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
the attention of the Lord Chamberlain had 
been very carefully directed to the subject 
of affording protection against accidents by 
fire, owing to the inflammable nature of the 
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dresses worn by the performers. He, at 
the beginning of last year, addressed a 
circular letter to the managers of Theatres 
on the subject, and, after the occurrence 
of the recent lamentable accident at the 
Pavilion Theatre, he called a meeting of 
managers, at which the matter was very 
fully gone into. The result was that, after 
the most careful consideration, the Lord 
Chamberlain felt satisfied that it would be 
inexpedient to attempt to enforce by Act of 
Parliament the use of any particular means 
for effecting the object to which his (Sir 
George Grey’s) hon. Friend referred. The 
Lord Chamberlain, however, embodied his 
views upon the subject in a memorandum 
which he had sent, signed by himself, to 
the managers of Theatres, accompained by 
a series of regulations for the more effec- 
tual prevention of accidents, and which 
were required to be posted up in a conspi- 
cuous part of each theatre. If the hon. 
Member would move for the production of 
those documents he would be able to see 
exactly how the matter stood. 


DISEASED CATTLE. 
QUESTION, 


Mer. R. LONG said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to the statements made by the 
Government Commissioner, Professor Gam- 
zee, as to the losses inflicted on British 
farmers by the importation of diseased 
cattle and sheep; and whether it is his 
intention to propose any remedy for the 
evils complained of ? 

Sirk GEORGE GREY: My hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment will shortly give notice of the intro- 
duction of a Bill, or rather two Bills, on 
the subject. 


CASE OF CAPTAIN MELVILLE WHITE. 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL FRENCH said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What compensation has been 
awarded to Captain Melville White for the 
treatment he received from the Peruvian 
Government ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he regretted that 
he was unable to say when the Government 
would get the award in question. The 
matter had been referred, as his hon. and 
gallant Friend was aware, to the Hamburg 
Government, and they had placed the 
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papers connected with it in the hands of a 
distinguished lawyer, but his Report had 
not yet been received. 


NEW COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to introduce in the present 
Session any measure for building new 
Courts of Justice in the Metropolis, or for 
improving the state of the existing Courts ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that it was 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce a Bill for the concentration of the 
Courts of Law and Equity on a site to be 
purchased between Carey Street and the 
Strand, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission which had 
reported on the subject. 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HASSARD said, he wished to ask 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, if it is 
his intention to introduce any measure dur- 
ing this Session for the amendment of the 
Laws relating to Charitable Donations and 
Bequests in Ireland ? 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Arroryvey GENERAL 
FOR IRELAND) said, in reply, that he had, 
since last Session, given to the subject 
the best attention in his power. He had 
been in communication with some of the 
most active and influential of the Charity 
Commissioners in Ireland, and he had found 
that, although some small increase of juris- 
diction might be thought desirable, they 
were not at present disposed to accept 
larger powers or greater responsibility. 
Their services being gratuitous, the Com- 
missioners had power to withdraw at their 
pleasure ; and the alternative open to the 
Government if they were to proceed on a 
different system from the present would 
simply be, that they should substitute for it 
one of a very expensive and very compli- 
cated character He was not aware that 
there was any necessity for taking that 
course, or any such decided expression of 
opinion in Ireland as would justify the Go- 
vernment in adopting it. He believed that 
so far as matters had gone, meetings of the 
Board had not been held with sufficient re- 
gularity, and of which complaint had been 
made ; but then there had been latterly 
considerable changes in it, and the attend- 
ance was, he understood, much better than 
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it had been previously. Under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case the Government did 
not deem it expedient to introduce a Bill 
on the subject. 


DOCK AT MALTA.—QUESTION, 


Captain TALBOT said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Admiralty still adhere to their project 
of constructing a dock at the head of the 
Marda at Malta, notwithstanding the strong 
objections offered to it by Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Martin and Vice Admiral Codrington, 
as appears in the papers lying upon the 
table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET in reply 
said, the Admiralty had seen no reason for 
altering their opinion and decision with re- 
gard to the new dock at Malta. They 
were certainly not disposed, under any cir- 
cumstances, to make any alteration that 
would break faith with the Maltese Colonial 
Government. Nevertheless, there were 
such conflicting opinions entertained by 
various officers and others acquainted with 
the subject, that the Admiralty had given 
directions for an eminent engineer to pro- 
ceed to Malta to inquire into and report 
thereon, and he hoped the Report would be 
ready shortly after Easter. Ue would take 
that opportunity of saying that the Navy 
Estimates, which he had that night laid 
upon the table, would be printed and in 
the hands of hon. Members on Monday, 
and he hoped to take the discussion on 
them on Monday week. 


EXECUTION OF THE CONDEMNED 
PIRATES.—THE “‘FLOWERY LAND.” 
QUESTION, 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
Government intend to take any steps, by 
application to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
or otherwise, to prevent the execution of 
seven men simultaneously at Newgate ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that two days ago he received a letter from 
the Under Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, written by the desire of the Sheriffs, 
requesting him to make an order that 
these prisoners should be sent to different 
seaports throughout the country to be exe- 
cuted there, in order that a greater impres- 
sion might be made upon the seafaring 
population ; and stating that the hon, 


Baronet the Member for Dundalk (Sir 
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George Bowyer) had suggested that, if his 
(Sir George Grey’s) powers were not suffi- 
cient, an application might be made to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to make such an 
order. He replied that he had himself no 
power to make such an order, nor did he 
think that there was sufficient reason to 
justify an application to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. The only recent cases in 
which that Court had made such orders 
were cases in which there was a disputed 
jurisdiction, and it was doubtful upon 
whom rested the legal obligation to carry 
the sentence into execution. No such 
doubts existed in the present case, and 
therefore he did not see that there was 
any reason for departing from the usual 
course. 


UNITED STATES, — MR. SEWARD’S 
DESPATCH OF JULY 11.— QUESTION. 


Lorv ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he intends to ad- 
here to his Statement, that no verbal com- 
munication was made by Mr. Adams to 
Earl Russell of the substance of the Des- 
patch addressed by Mr. Seward to Mr. 
Adams on the 11th day of July, or whether 








he desires to withdraw it? It had been 
whispered that a noble Lord, whose state- 
ment the hon. Gentleman was bound to 
respect, had given an account of the pro- 
ceedings diametrically opposite to his own. 

Mr. LAYARD: I think, Sir, I might 
appeal to the House whether this Question 
is not entirely opposed to Parliamentary 
usage, and whether I might not decline to 
reply to it. My respect for the House, 
however, leads me to answer the noble 
Lord. I stated most distinctly the other 
evening that that Despatch had not been 
communicated to Earl Russell, and that no 
written or verbal communication in the 
sense of that Despatch had been made to 
the noble Lord. I trust that now at least 
the noble Lord opposite will be satisfied. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: The hon. 
Gentleman’s words are still indefinite 
enough to make me desire to address to 
him another question, and that is, Whether 
any verbal communication intimating the 
nature of that Despatch has been made 
to the noble Lord ? 

Mr. LAYARD: I believe, Sir, that a 
Member of this House answers as a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour, and not as a 
special pleader. 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY.—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY. — REVOCA- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

QUESTION. 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, he rose to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
after the answer of the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to a question 
put to him by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Buckingham (Sir Harry Verney), 
he is prepared to abide by or to with- 
draw a statement to the following effeet:— 

“We propose that a Protocol, which is equiva- 
lent to a Treaty, should be signed in London by 
the representatives of England, France, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, «nd that 
by that Protocol Denmark should promise to take 
the earliest steps for revoking the Constitution 
of November ; that time should be given her; 
that England, France, Russia, and Sweden should 
be, as it were, pledges to Austria and Prussia 
for the fulfilment of that condition; and that 
Austria and Prussia should aecept that Treaty 
guarantee in lieu of the territorial guarantee 
which they demand.” 


And, in the event of his wishing to abide 
by it, to ask him what was the nature of 
the guarantee? The statement of the 
Under Seeretary to which he referred was 
as follows: — 

“ Her Majesty’s Government could, of course, 
give no guarantee that the Rigsraad, which was a 
constitutional assembly, would revoke the Consti- 
tution; that, of course, would remain for the 
Rigsraad to decide. What the Government pro- 
posed was, that a Protocol should be signed in 
London between the Powers who were parties to 
the Treaty of 1852, by which the Danish Govern- 
ment should undertake to call together the Rigs- 
raad for the purpose of submitting to them a pro- 
posal for the withdrawal of the Constitution.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think, 
Sir, we seem to be getting very much into 
special pleading. 1 adhere entirely to the 
statement which the hon. Gentleman has 
read, and I adhere to the plain grammati- 
cal meaning of the words of that state- 
ment. What we proposed was that there 
should be a Protocol signed in London, in 
which Protocol Denmark should give a di- 
plomatie engagement which might be more 
satisfactory to Austria and Prussia than 
the direct promises to them which they ap- 
peared to think were not sufficiently strong 
—that in that Protocol Denmark should 
give a diplomatic engagement to Austria 
and Prussia, taken in the presence of the 
other Powers, to revoke the Constitution 
as soon as the Rigsraad could be assembled 
and the proposal could be made. We pro- 
posed that, England, France, Russia, and 
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Sweden being witnesses to that engage 
ment, Austria and Prussia should accept 
that diplomatic security in lieu of the terri- 
torial security that they wanted to obtain, 
We gave no guarantee. [An hon. Mex. 
BER: You said so.] England gave no gua- 
rantee other than being a witness to the 
engagement, which would have been more 
binding upon Denmark than a simple asser- 
tion made on her part to Austria and Prus. 
sia. We thought that a reasonable propo- 
sal, and we thought that a very sufficient 
security; but Austria and Prussia, being 
bent upon obtaining great renown and great 
military glory, and thinking that that was 
to be most easily got by attacking the little 
State and small army of Denmark, declined 
that proposal and said that it was too late, 
as their troops had marched. I never said 
that England was to give any other gua- 
rantee than the security which Austria 
and Prussia would have obta'ned by the 
formal and diplomatie engagement of Den- 
mark, made in the presence of the other 
Powers, who were witnesses to it, and the 
consequent greater moral obligation on the 
part of Denmark to make it good than 
would otherwise have existed. 

Lord ROBERT CECIL: Before going 
to the Orders of the Day, I desire to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, if he can give the House any infor- 
mation concerning a statement which has 
appeared in a paper usually supposed to be 
well informed, that an Armistice has been 
proposed by the English Government on 
the evacuation of Schleswig, barring the 
island of Alsen, by the Danes. I wish to 
know if such a proposal has been made ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in concert with France, 
Russia, and Sweden, and with the concur- 
rence, I believe, of Austria, have suggested 
such an arrangement to Prussia—we do 
not know with what success. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON brought up a 
Message from the Lords. 


That they do agree to the appointment 
of a Committee, consisting of Five Lords, 
to join with a Committee of this House, 
consisting of Five Members, to consider 
the best method of dealing with the Rail- 
way Schemes proposed to be sanctioned 
within the limits of the Metropolis by Bills 
to be introduced in the present Session 
(pursuant to Message of Tuesday last) ; 
and their Lordships propose that the said 
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joint Committee do meet in the Painted 
Chamber at half past Three of the clock 
on Monday next. 


Lords’ Message considered. 


Ordered, 

That the Committee appointed by this Rouse 
to join with the Select Committee of the Lords 
“to consider the best Method of dealing with the 
Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned 
within the Limits of the Metropolis by Bills to 
be introduced in the present Session, and to 
report their opinion whether any, and, if any, 
what Schemes should not be proceeded with 
during the present Session ;” do meet the Lords 
Committee in the Painted Chamber on Monday 
next, at half-past Three of the o’clock. 





MessaGe To THE Lorps—To acquaint 
their Lordships that this House hath diree- 
ted the Committee appointed by them to join 
with the Select Committee of the Lords, 
“to consider the best method of dealing 
with the Railway Schemes proposed to be 
sanctioned within the limits of the Metro- 
polis by Bills to be introduced in the pre- 
sent Session, and to report their opinion 
whether any, and, if any, what Schemes 
should not be proceeded with during the 
present Session,” to meet the Commit- 
tee appointed by their Lordships in the 
Painted Chamber on Monday next, at 
half-past Three of the clock, as desired 
by their Lordships. 


Ordered, 


That the Select Committee appointed to join 
with the Select Committee appointed by the Lords 
“to consider the best method of dealing with the 
Railway Schemes proposed to be sanctioned 
within the limits of the Metropolis by Bills to 
be introduced in the present Session, and to re- 
port their opinion whether any, and if any, what 
schemes should not be proceeded with during 
the present Session,” have power to agree in the 
appointment of a Chairman of such Joint Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
ehair.”” 


UNITED STATES.—CAPTURE OF BRIT- 
ISH SHIPS.—PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
in rising in pursuance to the notice I have 
given to call the attention of the House to 
the cireumstances attending the capture by 
Federal cruisers of certain British vessels, 
namely—the Springbok, the barque Scei- 
ence, captured at Matamoras; the ship 
Margaret and Jessie, and the Saxon, cap- 
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tured within the jurisdiction of the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, and to move an 
address for Papers which will greatly inform 
the House both as to the events that have 
taken place, and as to the conduct which 
Her Majesty’s Government have thought it 
their duty to pursue; I beg to assure the 
House that it is far from my intention to 
make any observations, or to embark in a 
course of discussion that shall tend in the 
slightest degree to add to that irritation 
which unfortunately exists on both sides of 
the Atlantic. And I shall very much re- 
gret if the observations I am about to 
make should lead to a general discussion 
of the relations existing between the two 
countries—relations which at the present 
moment I fear are far from satisfactory, 
if not alarming. I am sure there is no 
Member of the House, who, however much 
he may desire, when the necessity arises, to 
assert in his place in Parliament the rights 
and dignity of his Sovereign and his coun- 
try, who will not at this time rather allay 
than increase that irritation which I fear ex- 
ists between the two countries. Therefore, 
I shall limit my observations strictly to the 
subject to which my notice refers. I shall 
scrupulously avoid alluding even to that 
correspondence which has passed between 
the two Governments in reference to the 
Alabama and the Oreto, her sister ship, 
on which I think claims have been some- 
what inconsiderately urged on the one side, 
and, at the same time, I am bound to say, 
properly and justly repudiated on the other. 
Neither shall I refer to the course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the detention of certain vessels in course 
of construction at Liverpool, nor to the 
correspondence referring to it. My object 
on the present occasion has an English 
interest only. It is to ascertain the details 
of captures which have made a most pain- 
ful impression on the public mind; and 
also to ascertain whether, as I hope will 
prove to be the case, the course pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government has been 
such as ‘becomes a British Government. 
Before I enter into a consideration of the 
Question now before us there is one obser- 
vation I cannot refrain from making. It 
is this, that I think that during the past 
Session of Parliament, and even at the 
commencement of the present Session of 
Parliament, the House of Commons has 
not been treated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with that candour, fairness, and 
frankness to which I think it is entitled. 
I hold in my hand a collection of papers 
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given by the Government of the United 
States, at the earliest moment, to the Con- 
gress, which omits no one topic which has 
been the subject of discussion, either as 
regards the seizing of vessels from British 
ports, the enlistment of British subjects, in 
the military and naval service of either 
belligerent, or the fitting out and arming of 
vessels in British ports. On all these sub- 
jects the Congress were provided by their 
Government with the earliest and the full- 
est, and most ample information ; but yet 
here the House of Commons has been left 
in the dark as to the circumstances that 
had transpired —cireumstances affecting, 
not only the commercial interests of the 
country but its honour and dignity. The 
Government remain perfectly silent until 
the information is elicited from them by 
some hon. Member who is prompted by a 
constituency or by information he has re- 
ceived to make the inquiry. Now that is 
a wrong principle for the Government to 
go on; it is not just to the House of Com- 
mons, and, what is more, it is not just to 
themselves; because their position would be 
stronger, their language much more power- 
ful, if it was known that their opinions 
were backed by the entire confidence of a 
House of Commons possessing a full know- 
ledge of everything that is passing. Now, 
with reference to the cases of the four 
vessels as to which my notice particularly 
refers. I again say I wish to learn from 
the Government the correct circumstances 
and the course which the Government has 
pursued. The first case is that of the 
Margaret and Jessie. During the past 
Session of Parliament on three several 
occasions I attempted to obtain information 
from the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs on that case ; but on those 
occasions I was answered that I should 
have the information as soon as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government obtained it. I have 
not, however, received it up to this moment. 
The circumstances of the Margaret and 
Jessie are these. She is not a British 
vessel but a Confederate vessel, owned by 
a Confederate citizen ; she was pursued by 
one of the Federal cruisers into British 
waters, and for an hour and a half the 
pursuit was kept up within the jurisdiction 
of Her Majesty and within the territorial 
dominion of this country. The Federal 
cruiser threw shot and shell into the 
Confederate vessel, and ultimately, after | 
an hour and a half’s chase within the | 
limits of English jurisdiction, and at no 
time more than 400 or 500 yards from the 
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land, a shot hit the Confederate vessel, 
damaged her machinery, and she sunk at a 
spot not more than 300 yards from one 
of the Bahamas. The position also was 
such that the shot and shell sent from the 
Federal cruiser passed over the Confederate 
vessel and went crashing into a plantation 
adjoining the village, on British soil, so 
that the inhabitants, in fear for their safety, 
were obliged to quit their habitations and 
take refuge at a distance. I think that is 
a most glaring instance of the recklessness 
which individual commanders in the Federal 
service have in several cases exhibited in 
the pursuit of their enemy, and of their 
total disregard of the rights of other 
Powers, and a stronger one could not be 
given. Now, Sir, I wish to know from 
Her Majesty’s Government, what course 
they have pursued on this subject; and I 
wish to know if they have placed all the 
depositions which are in their possession, 
or which can be procured, before the Fe- 
deral Government; and whether they have 
demanded from that Government the satis- 
faction for this breach of territorial inde- 
pendence of their country to which they are 
entitled. I am quite aware that the British 
Government are in possession of those de- 
positions and the correspondence of the 
Governor of Bahama on the subject ; and 
I further ask the Government for copies of 
all correspondence with the Governor of the 
Bahama islands, and all correspondence 
between the owners of the Margaret and 
Jessie and the Government of the United 
States and its representative in London on 
this subject. 

The next case as to which I desire infor- 
mation, is that of a vessel called the Spring- 
bok. The first course adopted by the 
American Government, in order to put 
down the trade that had grown up between 
certain British and neutral ports and the 
Confederate States, was to capture every 
vessel they could catch, on the plea that 
she was about to break the blockade, 
though really she was bound to a neutral 
port. I will not say one word with refer- 
ence to the trade that has sprung up 
between Nassau and other neutral ports 
and the Confederate ports. I regret my- 
self the existence of that trade; but, at 
the same time, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office having in effect 
said that the trade as far as Nassau was 
as legitimate as the trade with Liverpool, 
or any other port in these islands, it was 
impossible for the Government to allow it to 
be interfered with by any process contrary 
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to international law. In the case of the 
Springbok, the Prize Court in the State 
of New York assumed a position which 
Prize Courts in the United States had 
never previously attempted to occupy. 
The decision of the Prize Court of New 
York is such that it has not only attracted 
the attention of all engaged in commercial 
pursuits in this country, but it has attracted 
the attention of lawyers and of governments 
abroad. One of the most eminent lawyers 
in Paris, closely connected with the Foreign 
Office of France, has stated the views of 
the Government of France with reference 
to the doctrine laid down by the Prize 
Court in the case of the Springbok; be- 
cause it does not only concern the Govern- 
ment and the commercial community of 
this country, but concerns every neutral 
and maritime power, whose rights are 
grossly outraged. I do not think it de- 
sirable to enter into a discussion on the 
merits of these decisions, or that the House 
should constitute itself into a Court of Ap- 
peal from the decisions of the Courts of the 
United States. But it is of importance to 
eall attention to the statement made by M. 
Vignaud, that this decision involves three 
important and flagrant violations of inter- 
national law. First, the arbitrary assimi- 
lation and reducing of goods, the subjects 
of commerce, to what are called contra- 
band of war; secondly, the arbitrary seizure 
of the whole of the cargo, because amongst 
it there might be some small articles con- 
sidered to be contraband ; thirdly, the sei- 
zure and illegal confiscation of neutral pro- 
perty, under a neutral flag, between two 
neutral ports, under the pretext that the 
eargo had an ultimate destination to a belli- 
gerent port. If there are three such points 
as this, is it not time for the Government, 
not only to make reclamations of right, but 
to state their opinion that these doctrines 
are contrary to those hitherto understood 
and accepted as international law; and that 
in allowing the case to go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, they are not to 
be understood as giving their adhesion to 
such questionable doctrines. I wish, there- 
fore, to know from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment what course they have taken in re- 
ference to the decision given by Judge 
Betts in the Prize Court; and I wish also 
to ask for copies of the correspondence 
between the owners of the Springbok and 
Her Majesty’s Government, and between 
Lord Lyons and the Government of the 
United States, with reference to the judg- 
ment the Prize Court has given. 
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The third case is that of the Science, a 
vessel seized in the waters of Matamoras. 
This is another remarkable instance show- 
ing how the officers of Federal ships have 
step by step encroached on the rights of 
neutrals and the principles of international 
law. The case of the Science is this: She 
was a British vessel owned at Waterford; 
she took a cargo for Matamoras, consigned 
to British merchants resident there. Pre- 
vious to her capture she had been at Mata- 
moras ten weeks, and had been boarded by 
several Federal men of war. During that 
time she had disembarked all her cargo, and 
it had been sent to Matamoras, and at the 
time of her capture was in the custom- 
house in the custody of the Mexican au- 
thorities. No doubt could be entertained 
that the vessel was neutral: she carried a 
neutral cargo, and there could be no doubt 
as to her destination, as she was then at 
her destination and her cargo discharged. 
On the 5th of November she was seized by 
the Federal cruiser Virginia, on the ground 
that the cargo that she had brought was in- 
tended for the use of the Confederate Go- 
vernment, although that cargo was then on 
neutral ground in charge of a neutral Go- 
vernment. The Science was at the time of 
her seizure engaged in loading a cargo of 
cotton and hides, which again was neutral 
property, for this country. She was 
nevertheless seized by the Government of 
the United States, and was carried off to 
New Orleans, where her master and crew 
were set on shore without money, and 
without protection, and without any atten- 
tion being shown to them by any person 
connected with the Federal Government; 
and the return cargo at this moment is left 
to abide the decision of the Prize Court, on 
the plea that she had brought to a neutral 
port neutral property which might ulti- 
mately reach the hands of the Confederate 
Government. Now, I think a more out- 
rageous breach of every doctrine of the 
law of nations could not be mentioned. 
Therefore I beg the Government to say, 
whether the facts I have stated are correct, 
and whether they are prepared to give the 
House the fullest information as regards 
these facts, and the course the Government 
have pursued with reference to them ? 

The last case to which | have to call the 
attention of the House is that of the 
Saxon, which was captured by the notori- 
ous cruiser the Vanderbilt in waters which 
are within the jurisdiction of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. This is a case to 
which I cannot refer without a feeling of 
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pain—I had almost said without a feel- 
ing of irritation—for it has resulted in 
one unfortunate British subject, in his 
own vessel, under a British flag, in the 
execution of his duty, and within the ju- 
risdiction of the British Crown and in 
British waters, being murdered by a per- 
son claiming to be a Federal officer. The 
case of the Savon is this: — She left 
Table Bay on the 2nd September last 
with a cargo of cattle for Ascension, 
which she reached on the 17th of the 
month. She proceeded, by orders, from 
Ascension to Angra Pequina, an island 
which has been declared by proclamation 
within the jurisdiction of the Cape of Good 
Hope. I believe it is stated by the Ameri- 
can Government that that proclamation was 
not officially furnished to them. Whether 
this is so or not, it will not alter the fact, 
that on board a British vessel, under a 
British flag, a British sailor has been mur- 
dered by the intemperate conduct of a Fe- 
deral officer. The Savon arrived at Angra 
Pequina in ballast, and the captain received 
orders to take in a cargo of skins and 
wool. It was taken from the beach by the 
crew and some men, but no men belonging 
to the Atlas were so employed. The im- 


portance of this observation is derived 
from the fact that the Atlas had brought a 
cargo of coal to the island, which was be- 
lieved to be for the use of the Confederate 


cruisers. The Saxon had completed her 
loading, and was preparing for sea, when 
on the morning of the 30th October the 
captain observed a large steamer, which 
proved to be the Federal cruiser Vander- 
bile. The cruiser sent an armed boat to 
the Saxon in charge of Beldon, the senior, 
and Donoghan, the junior officer. The 
crew made no resistance. They were told 
to go below. As Mr. Gray, the mate, was 
going down the ladder, the American officer 
Donoghan gave him a push. The mate 
was turning round to see who pushed him, 
but was making no resistance. He was 
unarmed, and had no weapon in his hand. 
But the American officer deliberately drew 
his revolver and shot him dead on the spot. 
There has appeared in the papers a letter 
purporting to be from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the hon. and gallant Member 
for Aberdeen, the effect of which was that 
the Government had represented to the 
Government of the United States that if 
the circumstances were as they were repre- 
sented, it is the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the American officer 
ought to be put on his trial for murder. I 
Mr. Seymour Fits Gerald 
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wish to know if the circumstances I have 
stated are correct, and if that is so, then 
I say that the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government, as represented in 
the letter I have referred to, is a course not 
sufficient for the occasion, and unworthy of 
their position as a British Government. 
When under the flag of this country, and 
in British waters, an English subject is 
brutally murdered, without excuse, offering 
no resistance, is it sufficient for the Govern- 
ment to say there is good ground, in their 
opinion, for putting the Federal officer on his 
trial? Ought not their language rather to 
have been—*‘ We send you the fullest in- 
formation we have; if it is correct, we 
demand as a right that the officer shall be 
put upon his trial, and receive the punish- 
ment his erime deserves?” As regards all 
these four cases, I have put them fully be- 
fore the House in no spirit of hostility, but 
with a view to obtaining clear information 
as to the spirit in which the Government 
have acted, and I trust that we shall find 
their conduct has been such as becomes a 
British Government and a British nation. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copies of all Correspondence with the 
Governor of the Bahama Islands, with reference 
to the sinking of the Margaret and Jessie in 
British waters. 

“ Of all Correspondence with the owners of the 
Margaret and Jessie. 

** Of all Correspondence with the Government 
of the United States, or their Representative in 
London, or Lord Lyons, on the same subject. 

“ Of all Correspondence between the owners of 
the Springbok and Her Majesty’s Government, 
and also between Lord Lyons and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with reference to the 
judgment of the Admiralty Court at New York. 

“ And, of all Correspondence between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the owners of the vessels 
the Science and the Saxon, and of Her Majesty's 
Government and the Government of the United 
States on the same subject.” —( Mr, Seymour Fitz- 
Gerald,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, I 
shall have no difficulty in giving the House 
such information as, | am sure, the House 
will desire to receive consistently with the 
course of the negotiations going on with 
the United States. In the first place, with 
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regard to the Margaret and Jessie, I believe | vestigation. I think, therefore, the House 
that the hon. gentleman’s account is sub-| will see that Her Majesty’s Government 


stantially accurate. 


He may rest satisfied | have taken exactly the same course with 


both that the Government have taken the | respect to this Confederate vessel as if it 
course that might have been expected from | had belonged to one of Her Majesty’s own 


them, and also that the answer received | subjects. 


Of course, when there is a con- 


from the United States tends at least to| troversy as to facts, we cannot, in a high- 


show no insensibility on their part as to 
what it would become them to do, assuming 
the facts related by the hon. Member to be 
made out to their satisfaction. The hon. 
Gentleman says he referred to this subject 
last Session, and was told by my hon. 
Friend the Under Seeretary, that at that 
time the Government had not received 
sufficient information. The fact, I believe, 
is, it was not until a subsequent period 
that the correspondence commenced, and 
then on the facts reported to the Govern- 
ment a communication was immediately 
made to Mr. Seward, who referred to Cap- 
tain Trenchard, the commander of the Fe- 
deral cruiser. Captain Trenchard denied 


that he had chased a Confederate vessel at 
all within British jurisdiction. At the same 
time, Mr. Seward said that if it should 
appear that any act of hostility or pursuit 
had been committed within the maritime 
jurisdiction of Great Britain the act would 


be disavowed, and ample redress would be 
promptly given. After a short time had 
been given to the American Government 
for inquiry, Her Majesty’s Government 
informed Mr. Seward that the facts as 
originally stated by them had been confirmed 
by subsequent reports, and they mentioned 
the circumstance of the balls having struck 
objects on the shore as making it certain 
that the firing had taken place within our 
territorial jurisdiction, and urged that the 
matter might receive the most prompt at- 
tention. arly in September a verbal 
communication, stating that the matter was 
still the subject of inquiry, was received 
from Mr. Seward, and subsequently he ap- 
plied to Lord Lyons for a copy of the evi- 
dence which had been laid before Her 
Majesty’s Government on the question. 
That was sent in November or December 
last, and on the 20th of January, Mr. 
Seward, acknowledging its receipt, said 
the evidence would receive the most atten- 
tive consideration ; and if it could be done 
with due regard to justice and the ho- 
nour of the United States, it would give 
the President pleasure to make such a 
decision as would give satisfaction to Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but if further in- 
vestigation was required, then they reserved 
to themselves the right to make that in- 





handed manner, insist at once on a decision 
being taken on the statement of one side 
only: we cannot refuse further inquiry, 
however confident we may be that the evi- 
dence is sufficient, or that the investiga- 
tion, if fairly conducted, can have only one 
result, 

Now, I come to the second case, which 
is that of the Springbok; and here I must 
remind the House how unadvisable it is that 
questions which are pending before judicial 
tribunals should be made the subject of 
discussion here, not only on account of the 
difficulty which hon. Members must feel in 
judging questions which, after all, are 
questions of law, and require some study 
and knowledge to understand, but because 
you will be prejudicing the parties concerned 
if you enter into a premature discussion of 
the merits of each case. The case of the 
Springbok has been decided in the Prize 
Court of the First Jurisdiction, and is now 
under appeal to the Superior Court. I shall, 
therefore, take the liberty of saying that, 
in the remarks which I propose to make, I 
shall neither state the substance of any 
representations which, from such imper- 
fect information as we have had, may have 
been made by Her Majesty’s Government; 
nor, on the other hand, do I intend to 
express any opinion whatever as to the 
facts of the case. But with regard to the 
principles of the judgment of the United 
States’ Prize Court, I should be ashamed 
of myself if I were not to do justice to 
that Court, and to the Judge’ who presides 
over it, whatever criticisms and comments 
may have been made by any writer on the 
other side of the Channel. Her Majesty’s 
Government have been only very recently 
supplied with full copies of the judgment 
pronounced in that case—so recently that 
I think it not impossible that the French 
writer to whom my hon. Friend referred, 
may have proceeded upon some other in- 
formation than the printed judgment of the 
learned Judge. But, be that as it may, we 
all know very well that the French writers 
do not accept in all respects the same 
views of maritime and international law 
which have always prevailed in this country. 
No doubt if we were to accept their judg- 
ment with respect to the decisions of Lord 
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Stowell during the last French war, we 
should say that the greater part of the 
law laid down by that eminent and learn- 
ed Judge is wrong. And I will repeat 
that, though in the judgments of the 
United “States’ Prize Court there may 
be passages open to criticism upon mat- 
ters of legal theory, and although I am 
far from saying that they have always 
applied the principles of law correctly to 
the facts of the case, yet I am not aware 
of one single decision pronounced during 
the war in any one of those courts which 
does not bear upon the face of it signs of 
an honest intention to administer the law 
as received in the United States; and the 
ease of the Springbok is no exception to 
that rule. In all the three points to which 
my hon. Friend has referred, whether or 
no the principles were rightly applied to the 
facts and evidence, the decision come to 
was based on principles, be they right or be 
they wrong, which were principles of our 
own Prize Courts in the war with France. 
In the first place, my hon. Friend has said 
that the presence of a limited quantity of 
contraband has been made to affect the 
cargo as a whole. In the decision I find a 
very considerable quantity of contraband 
stated to have been proved in evidence ; 
some articles, such as army blankets, 
cavalry boots, and so on, might perhaps, 
if they stood alone, have been justly re- 
garded as ambiguous. But there were 
360 gross of brass navy buttons marked 
““C.5.N.,” Confederate States Navy, 
having a character entirely unambiguous, 
and giving a character to the rest. Our 
courts have laid down that when you 
find the same persons who are concerned 
in shipping contraband cargo concerned 
also in shipping cargo not contraband, 
you may confiscate the whole of it. I can- 
not adopt, therefore, the criticism of the 
French writer upon the principle on which 
the United States’ Prize Court has acted, 
because that principle is, so far, exactly 
the same as has been laid down in our own 
courts. But there is another principle 
which requires to be enunciated with more 
distinctness than has been done by my hon. 
Friend. My hon. Friend in ambiguous 
terms has spoken as if the Court had 
decided that the mere fact, that the goods 
on board might ultimately find their way 
to a belligerent, although they were being 
actually transported to Nassau, a neutral 
port, was sufficient for the condemnation 
of the cargo. If that were so I should 
entirely agree with my hon. Friend and say, 
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that was a principle unknown to interna. 
tional law, and one against which this 
country ought to protest. But that is not 
the ground upon which the judgment is 
based. It is based upon this: that upon 
the evidence, rightly or wrongly, the 
learned Judge came to the conclusion that 
the direct destination of the cargo was to 
the Confederate States. Judge Betts, in 
delivering judgment in this case, says— 

“T am entirely satisfied, from all the evidence 
in the case, that the cargo of the Springbok was 
intended to be delivered in the enemy’s country, 
by transhipment at Nassau into a vessel in which 
it should be carried through the blockade, and 
that such was the intended destination of the 
cargo on its departure from England.” 


I hope the Court of Appeal will do justice, 
if the facts are not such as to justify this 
conclusion ; but if the conclusion of fact 
on the part of the Court of First In- 
stance was just, that is a principle of law 
which has been acted upon in this country. 
Lord Stowell, in his judgment in the Tho- 
myris case, says— 

“Tt is a clear and settled principle that the 
mere transhipment of a cargo at an intermediate 
port will not break the continuity of the voyage, 
which can only be affected by a previous actual in- 
corporation into the common stock of the country 
where the transhipment takes place. If there 
was nothing more than a transhipment of the cargo 
from one vessel to another, that will not alter the 
transaction in any respect, and it must still be 
considered as the same continuous voyage to the 
port where the cargo was ultimately to be 
delivered.” 


It is of great consequence that those of 
our merchants who are engaged in this 
contraband trade should understand these 
things, and should know that the law of 
nations is not so weak and so easily eluded 
as to be unable to draw the distinction 


between the twocases. In this very judg- 
ment the Judge says distinctly, that if the 
articles, contraband or not contraband, had 
really to be delivered at Nassau and left 
there, the cargo would not have been con- 
demned; and that is the principle of our 
own courts. It is, of course, possible 
that the Judge of the American court may 
have been wrong in his facts, but the 
question is now one for a Court of Ap- 
peal; and we must not be drawn by French 
authority, Confederate authority, or any 
other authority, into denying those princi- 
ples of law which were built up and es- 
tablished by ourselves during the French 
war. 

With regard to the third case, which is 
in its earliest stage, as far as our informa- 
tion goes, the facts reported to us corre- 
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spond very much with what has been stated 
by my hon. Friend, and there was only 
one course which the Government could 
take—namely, to represent to the United 
States’ Government, that if it were really 
true that a ship which had bond fide im- 
ported goods of any description into Mexico 
had been afterwards seized because she 
was loading cotton which may have come 
from the Confederate States, this Govern- 
ment cannot possibly acquiesce in that 
seizure; and if any Prize Court of the 
United States should on such grounds con- 
demn the vessel, which I think improbable, 
Her Majesty’s Government could not acqui- 
esce in such a decision. But the Govern- 
ment have had information, as yet, from 
one side only, although, as it came from 
a respectable quarter, they do not doubt 
its truth. All the Government could do 
was to transmit the statements made to 
them to the proper quarter, with a repre- 
sentation that the case is one deserving the 
prompt and serious attention of the United 
States’ Government, and that they trust it 
will be dealt with in the same manner as 
the United States’ Government have pro- 
fessed to act in similar cases, and not only 
have professed, but have really acted. For 
that ease of the Science, so far as at pre- 
sent appears, is precisely the same as 
that of the Labuan, which actually passed 
through the Prize Court, and was released 
on the ground that the circumstances did 
not justify the capture. 

I come now to the case of the Sazon, 
and here I must concur with my hon. 
Friend in expressing my deepest regret for 
the occurrence which has taken place ; for 
if the information is correct—and there is 
no reason to doubt its correctness—a most 
wanton and barbarous murder was com- 
mitted on an unoffending person on board 
that ship. The same information which 
we have received also leads us to hope, 
that as soon as the circumstances are 
known in the United States the Govern- 
ment will hasten to make such repara- 
tion as is in its power. When the matter 
came to the knowledge of Captain Baldwin, 
of the Vanderbilt, he expressed his regret 
in terms becoming an officer in his position. 
With respect to other information which 
we have received, as to this ship, I must 
use some degree of reserve. There are 
things which might not be quite to the 
interest of the owners if I were to make 


them the subject of attention in this House. 

The Saxon was seized by the United 

States’ ship Vanderbilt as a prize, and 
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taken to America, where it now awaits 
the judgment of a Prize Court. On what 
grounds I can only conjecture. Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Government sent instructions to 
Lord Lyons to represent the circumstances, 
so far as they were known, to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. At first sight, 
at all events, it appears extraordinary that 
a ship belonging to the Cape Colony, which 
could not possibly be suspected of an at- 
tempt to break the blockade or to carry 
contraband to the Confederate States of 
America, should be seized ; but I should 
be uncandid if I were to say that no infor- 
mation has reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of a character to enable them to con- 
jecture what answer may possibly be given 
to an inquiry on the subject. If our conjec- 
ture be right, the answer would be that the 
case was about to be tried in the Prize 
Courts, where the validity of the facts and 
the grounds on which the law applied to 
them would be the subject of investigation, 
and therefore we must wait to know what 
those grounds are before Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can decide upon the course they 
should adopt with respect to the capture of 
that ship, or say or do anything which in 
the Prize Court might operate to the pre- 
judice of those who would there be the 
claimants of the vessels. I must, however, 
make an observation upon what has fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman. He has spoken 
as if this ship was taken within British 
jurisdiction. That I believe to be a mis- 
take. The fact is, that the island referred 
to by the hon. Gentleman was at one 
time proposed, by the Colonial authorities, 
to be anuexed to the Colony of the Cape; 
and in 1861 Sir George Grey, the Gover- 
nor of the Cape, issued a proclamation, 
subject to Her Majesty’s confirmation, de- 
claring the island to be so annexed. That 
confirmation, however, never was given, 
and possession of it was never taken in 
Her Majesty’s name, or by Her authority; 
so that we have no right or title, as be- 
tween ourselves and the United States, to 
represent that island as part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. The mainland opposite 
the island does not belong to the Colony 
of the Cape, and, under all these cireum- 
stances, the case is one simply of capture, 
though requiring the most grave considera- 
tion on the part of theUnited States. With 
regard to this case, the hon. Gentleman 
expressed his astonishment that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had merely represented 
to the Government of the United States 
that, if the facts reported to them were 
s 
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correct, it appeared that a murder had 
been committed, for which the murderer 
ought to be brought to trial. I want, 
then, to hear what he would have done. 
It appeared from his statement that he 
would have done the same thing, only in 
more flourishing language ; but I cannot 
see that a remonstrance is less in point of 
gravity because it is made in terms of mo- 
deration and courtesy. With regard to the 
production of papers, the Government have 
no motive, as far as they are concerned, 
to withhold them ; and if the House gives 
credit to the statement I have made with 
regard to the Margaret and Jessie and the 
Science, I believe Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would appear to have taken such a 
course as the country would wish; but I 
submit that it would be much wiser not to 
press for such papers while negotiations 
are pending. The object of the Govern- 
ment is to bring these communications to 
a successful result. The effect of pro- 
ducing papers and taking discussions on 
them may possibly be different in this 
country from what it is in the United 
States, the Government of which have 
produced papers of the kind. They, of 
course, know best what they ought to doon 
the point ; but I have a feeling that some 
negotiations would be prosecuted with bet- 
ter chance of success if they were not made 
the subject of comment in all the news- 
papers of the American Union. Remarks 
which may be of an irritating nature, and 
open to answer, might possibly thwart, 
rather than assist, the course of pending 
negotiations. Therefore I would humbly 
recommend to the House to abstain from 
calling for these papers until the nego- 
tiations are brought to an end. With 
respect to the Saxon, I do not think that 
it would be expedient in the interest of the 
parties concerned that the papers should 
be given. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: Sir, I do not 
think the explanation of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, able and ingenious as it 
was, will be very satisfactory to the com- 
mercial community of this country, or to 
those whose interests are compromised by 
the course of action taken by the United 
States. The practice of the Government, 
as we have often had reason to complain in 
respect to several matters which have occu- 
pied our attention, has been to withdraw 
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should most jealously cherish. They have 
done it at times by refusing papers, or de- 
laying papers; at others by making unin- 
telligible answers to questions which have 
been subsequently contradicted elsewhere, 
But I think the Attorney General has done 
it in quite as effective, though in a more 
ingenious way, when he tells us he abso- 
lutely declines to go into any of the evi- 
dence upon which these condemnations of 
the property of British merchants has taken 
place. It is quite obvious that however 
accurate the law laid down by the tribunals 
of the United States may be, yet those 
tribunals, if they choose to stretch their 
facts to meet their law, can commit any 
amount of injustice on the property of the 
merchants. It is of no use to tell us what 
the law is; I should have a poor opinion of 
the acumen of the Government of the 
United States if they gave us faise law, 
when they could so much more easily 
have recourse to false facts. If their law is 
false, reference can be madeto Lord Stowell, 
and they can be told that their law is 
wrong ; but a far more simple and obvious 
course for them to take is to stretch and 
distort the facts. On all occasions the 
Attorney General is accustomed to express 
an unlimited admiration of the courts of 
the United States. The sentiment is a 
novel one in this House and in this coun- 
try. I do not think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was ever so strongly 
inspired before it became a matter of Go- 
vernment policy to yield everything the 
United States may demand. But be that 
as it may, I do claim for this House the 
right of discussing the evidence on which 
the decisions of the American courts are 
rested, and to exact from the Attorney 
General an account of the reasons why he 
acquiesces in what appears to be a manifest 
injustice against British subjects. The 
question of the vessels condemned in the 
Prize Courts is far from being the gravest 
charge of the hon. Member for Horsham. 
The gravest of the charges was the murder 
case ; and in respect to that murder case 
all we are informed of is that our Govern- 
ment have told the United States that it 
deserves their gravest consideration. The 
Attorney General told us also that the 
captain of the Vanderbilt, Captain Bald- 
win, had expressed his regret at the occur- 
rence in terms which became his position. 


all information from the cognizance of the | I cannot help remembering that this is not 


House, and to the utmost possible extent 
to neutralize that prerogative of supervision 


the first case of the murder of a British sub- 


ject in foreign parts which we have dealt 
which is one of the attributes this House | with during the present Session—during 
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even the present week. I cannot help 
contrasting the manner in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government dealt with another case 
where a British subject was murdered, not 
in the execution of his duty, but in a some- 
what questionable position—not by a re- 
puted officer of a foreign state, but by a 
mere ordinary swordsman. In the latter 
case the British Government were not satis- 
fied with polite expressions of regret, or 
with declaring that the matter ‘‘ deserved 
the gravest consideration.’’ I want to see 
some of the energy displayed at Kagosima 
applied to the murder committed by the 
officer. of the United States. Now, Sir, 
we must not run away with the idea that 
we can take this case in an isolated way. 
We must not imagine that we can burn 
towns at one end of the world for the 
murder of a British subject, and be satis- 
fied with a few polite expressions in the 
other in a similar case of murder at the 
other end, without foreign nations observ- 
ing the contrast. The contrast between 


the ordinary policy of this Government 
towards America, and perhaps I might 
add to other Powers, such as Russia 
— the contrast between that policy and 


the policy we have pursued in the East 
has created a most bitter feeling of con- 
tempt amongst all those who criticise us 
abroad. Two years ago a movement was 
made in this House with respect to the 
American blockade, and the Attorney 
General then defended that blockade with 
singular skill and ingenuity. Being how- 
ever rather hard driven in his legal argu- 
ment, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
resorted to a theological argument, and 
told us that we ought to respect the block- 
ade, because we ought to do to others as 
we would that they should do unto us. 
For my own part I failed at the time to 
understand what part the Confederates 
bore in the application of that golden rule, 
but still it had a great effect upon the 
House. I wonder if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thinks that that practice of 
Christian love, however estimable and ad- 
mirable, can be applied in a one-sided and 
partial manner without exposing us to 
awkward misconstructions. Ifa man runs 
away in battle his conduct may be in- 
terpreted in various ways. You may say, 
taking a vulgar view of it, he runs away 
because he is afraid; or you may take a 
charitable view, and say he runs away be- 
cause he is actuated by a profound convic- 
tion of the horrors of war; or you may 
say he has a Christian appreciation of 
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doing to his neighbour as he would that 
his neighbour should do unto him. But it 
will always be necessary, if you are in- 
clined to examine whether his peculiar 
conduct is to be accounted for upon one 
theory or the other, to see what he does 
when he deals with an adversary weaker 
than himself. If you find that he has no 
scruples about kicking the lesser antagonist, 
then you may fairly come to the conclusion 
that all his professions of moderation and 
humanity are simply disguises for his ter- 
ror of a powerful opponent. Such, I am 
afraid, is the kind of criticism to which the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
this and other matters is exposing us 
abroad. Our character among foreign 
nations is rapidly declining. There is a 
fearful contrast between the conduct of 
the Government towards the strong and 
their conduct towards the weak. Un- 
limited ferocity in the East, unlimited 
humiliation in the West—such is the sim- 
ple programme of the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. I do not think that the 
British people will very long endure the 
humiliation through which the policy of 
the Government is dragging them. This 
ease and that case may perhaps be over- 
looked, but if I am not greatly mistaken a 
bitter feeling of indignation is arising and 
spreading every day. If the conduct of 
the Government is not more in conformity 
with the generous instincts of a people 
whose principle it is to show boldness to- 
wards the strong and tenderness towards 
the weak—I venture to say there will be 
an outbreak of indignation that will hurry 
us into some war far more disastrous than 
those which Government are seeking in so 
humiliating a manner to avoid. 

CotoneL SYKES said, that Mr. Gray, 
the unfortunate chief mate of the Saxon, 
who was murdered by Lieutenant Donoghan, 
of the Vanderbilt, belonged to a family in 
his constituency, and his death had left his 
wife and infant children destitute. The 
sorrowing relatives had forwarded to him 
a copy of the South African Advertiser, 
dated the 19th December, 1863, containing 
the sworn depositions of the master and 
several of the able seamen of the barque 
Saxon, taken before the resident magis- 
trate of Cape Town, on the 2nd December, 
1863. It appeared that that vessel arrived 
at Angra Pequina Island on the 16th of 
October, spent eleven days there in getting 
ready for sea, and then took in her cargo, 
which consisted not of contraband of war, 
but of skins and wool. On the 30th Oc- 
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when a vessel appeared in the offing, and 
an armed boat’s crew came on board, under 
the command of one of the lieutenants of 
the Federal American ship of war Vander- 
bilt. The officer demanded the captain’s 
papers, which, after some demur, were 
given, and then returned to his ship, leav- 
ing his men on board the barque. Soon 
after, another boat’s crew, also armed, 
boarded the Savon. A junior officer, 
named Donoghan, accompanied the party. 
The crew were driven below, and Captain 
Shephard was sent below to his own cabin, 
and a sentry posted at the door. He 
came up again, but was once more or- 
dered down. What followed was told in 
the depositions of Horace Carew, able sea- 
man, one of the Sazon crew, who swore— 
**Captain Shephard then went aft, and it was 
then I saw Mr. Donoghan standing in the break 
of the poop, with several of his own men near 
him. Mr. Gray was half-way up the ladder, when 
he was ordered down by Mr. Donoghan. I was 
distant about six or eight yards from them. Mr. 
Donoghan said ‘Go down.’ Mr. Gray did not 
answer or do anything, when the officer repeated 
the order for him to go down, adding, ‘or I will 
shoot you.’ Mr. Gray at the time was facing him, 
when the officer pushed him on the right shoulder 
with his left hand, and Mr. Gray stumbled and 
tried to recover himself, and, as he turned his face 
towards the officer, he (that is the latter) drew a 
revolver and shot him.” 
The Captain (Shephard) states, that the 
bullet struck Mr. Gray in the back of 
the neck, so that the unfortunate man was 
not presenting his front to his murderer 
when this most wanton and atrocious act 
was committed. Mr. Gray was unarmed, 
and so also were the other men of the Saxon. 
Captain Baldwin of the Vanderbilt ordered 
Captain Shephard to come on board ; but 
he did not at first allude to the death of 
Mr. Gray ; subsequently, however, he ex- 
pressed his regret at it, but no man with 
the common feelings of humanity could do 
otherwise. One of the officers said, the 
murderer was under arrest. There was a 
sad want of courtesy, to say the least of 
it, in the Americans not permitting any of 
the crew of the Saxon to follow the body 
of their deceased countryman when it was 
carried on shore for burial. An officer of 
the Vanderbilt took charge of the funeral, 
but the second mate of the Sazon slipped 
into the boat in the dark, and, in spite of 
the prohibition, accompanied the body. He 
(Colonel Sykes) received from Mr. Gray’s 
relatives in Aberdeen a letter acquainting 
him with the grievous loss which the 
family had sustained, and putting forward 
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That 
letter he immediately forwarded to the 
Foreign Office, and Earl Russell, with a 
promptitude which did him honour, sent 
an answer the next day, stating that if 
the depositions of the master and men of 
the Saxon were correct, wilful murder had 
been committed, and that the murderer 
ought to be brought to trial forthwith, 
The noble Lord added that the matter 
had already received the notice of the 
Government, that the Law Officers of the 
Crown had been consulted, and that a 
despatch, based on their opinion, had been 
sent to Mr. Seward. Mr. Gray’s relatives 
had expressed their gratitude to Earl Rus- 
sell for his prompt attention to the case; 
and he was satisfied that the Government 
would do all they could, not only to bring 
the murderer to trial, and, if zonvicted, to 
secure his execution, but also to obtain 
recompense for the destitute and suffering 
family of the unfortunate man. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE ob- 
served, that Angra Pequina, the island 
which the Sazon had visited, was one of se- 
veral spots along the South Coast of Africa, 
where various commodities, such as oil, 
wool, &c., were stored up, while waiting to 
be conveyed to the Cape. Having arrived 
in that position, the master proceeded to 
clean and paint his ship, in which opera- 
tion he was occupied eleven days. The 
fact showed that he had no reason for con- 
cealment; as if any of his cargo had been 
contraband of war, the captain would have 
been only too anxious to get away as soon 
as possible. Part of his crew were on 
shore when the Vanderbilt came in sight. 
A large party of armed men were sent on 
board, although the crew of the Saxon had 
no arms whatever, and might have been 
kept under control by two or three men 
with cutlasses. The Americans were 
armed with cutlasses and revolvers, and 
were described as a most savage set of 
men. In the depositions taken at the 
Cape, Lieutenant Donoghan was stated to 
be in a very excited state, which probably 
meant that he was drunk. The master of 
the Saxon was sent below, and when the 
chief mate was going on to the raised 
quarter-deck to speak to the lieutenant, 


| the latter pushed him back by the shoulder. 


By an instinctive movement the mate en- 
deavoured to right himself, and as he 
turned round Lieutenant Donoghan shot 
him through tho neck dead. Captain 
Baldwin and the other two lieutenants of 


| the Vanderbilt expressed their regret, and 
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it appeared that the officer who committed 
the murder expressed his regret also. The 
remark made by some of the Vanderbilt 
men was that Lieutenant Donoghan was a 
good shot with the revolver, but was some- 
what hasty. What was the subsequent 
conduct of Captain Baldwin? He would 
not only not permit the crew of the 
Saxon to bury their own comrade, but it 
did not appear that he ever placed Lieute- 
nant Donoghan under arrest. That fact 
alone showed that Captain Baldwin, instead 
of being a bland officer of the Chesterfield 
school, as he had been represented by the 
Attorney General, was neither more nor 
less than an accomplice. It appeared, 
moreover, that he did not hesitate to violate 
the usages of civilized warfare by sending 
the crew of the Saxon to an island where 
they had to undergo great hardships before 
they were able to procure food and shelter. 
Under these circumstances, it could not be 
said that Her Majesty’s Government had 
made proper representations to the Fede- 
ral authorities. In fact, their conduct— 
and in this he believed he was expressing 
the general feeling both in that House and 
out of doors—was the conduct of a bully to 
the weak and of a coward to the strong. 
He would remind them, however, that in 
former times the captain of a British mer- 
chantman had appeared at the bar of that 
House with his ears in his hands, he having 
been denuded of them by pirates on the 
Spanish Main; but although they were re- 
pudiated by the Spanish Government, the 
atrocities committed led to a war in which 
the honour of England was fully vindicated. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would not have ventured to intrude any 
observations of his own upon the attention 
of the House had he not felt, especially 
after the remarks of the Attorney General, 
that a little more discussion was required. 
He would remind hon. Members that last 
year, when the case of the Springbok was 
brought forward, the Government did every- 
thing in their power to stifle debate. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Office expressed his indignation that the 
point should have been raised at all; the 
hon. and learned Attorney General ex- 
pressed his belief that the mention of the 
subject was premature ; and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of London lent the weight 
of his commercial experience in reeommend- 
ing delay, and expressing his confidence in 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. A year had passed away, and it 
was impossible to say that the facts were 
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better known, or that greater confidence 
was felt in the administration of the law in 
the American courts. He had taken the 
trouble to ascertain the circumstances under 
which the Springbok had been seized, and 
could give his hon. and learned Friend a 
little information on the point ; for although 
he had cited the printed copy of the judg- 
ment, his perusal of that judgment must 
have been very cursory. The Springbok 
was chartered by a merchant in London 
in the usual way through a broker, to 
carry a cargo of lawful merchandise 
from Liverpool to Nassau, at the rate 
of 25s. per ton. As the cargo consisted 
of lawful merchandise the owner was com- 
pelled to carry it. His position, conse- 
quently, was a very hard one, for while 
under a legal liability to carry the cargo, 
both ship and merchandise were seized by 
the Americans. The case involved two 
questions—first, the seizure of the ship, 
and next the seizure of the cargo. Nota 
single remark had been made by the Attor- 
ney General upon the condemnation of the 
ship. His hon. and learned Friend had 
eorrectly cited an extract from the judg- 
ment with regard to the seizure of the 
cargo, and had also referred to Lord 
Stowell’s decision in the case of the 
Thomyris, which was, however, distin- 
guishable from the present case; but he 
quite forgot, that, in another place, the 
case of the Springbok had been discussed 
during the last Session, and that the 
Foreign Secretary had stated that, a ves- 
sel going to Nassau, intending afterwards 
to make another voyage, could not legally 
be captured on her way thither ; and that 
statement was immediately confirmed by 
a great legal authority, Lord Cranworth. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
quite concurred in that opinion. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK : Lord 
Cranworth, after citing a leading decision 
of Lord Stowell, declared that a neutral 
vessel carrying contraband of war could 
not legally be stopped on her way to a 
neutral port, whatever might be her sub- 
sequent destination. But in spite of that 
authority, his hon. and learned Friend had 
quoted with approbation the decision of 
Judge Betts, who said— 

“1 am entirely satisfied, from all the evidence 
in the case, that the cargo of the Springbok was 
intended to be delivered in the enemy’s country, 
by transhipment at Nassau.” 

Thus it appeared that Judge Betts himself 
—that great authority—admitted that the 
cargo and ship were bound for a neutral 
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port, and that that neutral port was the 
bond fide destination of the ship. But 
that was not all. His hon. and learned 
Friend would never contend that contraband 
of war would condemn a ship if the owner 
tas innocent. But Judge Betts further 
said — 

“The court is of opinion that, under all the 

direumstances disclosed, the vessel must be held 
to have been carrying on the unlawful enterprise 
of transporting contraband articles on their way 
to the enemy’s country, and that her owners are 
responsible for the unlawful transportation of the 
contraband articles and for the acts of the master 
to such an extent as to justify the condemnation 
of the vessel.” 
According to that doctrine, for which no 
valid reasons were given, the Federal 
eruisers might seize vessels going from 
Liverpool to Scotland, from Holyhead to 
Dublin, or elsewhere. As an additional 
reason for the confiscation of the ship and 
cargo Judge Betts said that— 

“The failure of the master of the ship to de- 
mand and carry with him full and clear invoices, 
containing full particulars of his cargo, was a de- 
liberate one, because he says (Int. 31) that the 
invoices were to be sent to Nassau by mail steamer, 
thus showing that he knew of the existence of in- 
voices of the cargo ; and that he declares his ig- 
norance of the contents of the cargo, or that there 
were any goods contraband of war on board—an 
ignorance which the Court cannot, under the cir- 
cumstances, regard asa real ignorance, and which, 
if it were a real ignorance, is inexcusable on the 

rt of a master in time of war. The conclusion 
is irresistible, that the master was carrying this 
cargo, composed, in part, of contraband articles, 
under false papers.” 2 
Now he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) was 
informed, that in sailing vessels it was 
unusual to send invoices, and that they 
were invariably sent by post and were not 
placed in the hands of the captain. The 
hon. and learned Gentlemen had dwelt 
upon the right of appeal, but that right 
was but cold comfort ; for although the ves- 
sel was captured in February, 1862, there 
was no chance of the appeal being heard 
by the Supreme court before December, 
1864. Thus the American Government 
could stop our commerce by seizing our 
ships and hanging up the litigation in each 
case for a period of eighteen months, or 
more. Moreover, Federal Judges were not 
like English Judges; although many of 
them were high-minded and learned men, 
yet for the most part they went out with 
the Government. These inferior Judges 
might have a bias, therefore, to the pre- 
judice of British subjects, and with regard 
to their decisions Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might make some further represen- 
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tations. He felt compelled to make these 
observations, because unless some pressure 
were put upon the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister, no jastice would be done to 
British subjects. The noble Lord was a 
brave man against a feeble adversary. If 
he had to face a Greek or a Neapolitan 
his courage was enormous—he would exe- 
eute severe reprisals against Brazil; he 
would levy war upon the defenceless Chi- 
nese or Japanese; but the moment he 
was placed in front of an antagonist whose 
physical or moral strength was in the least 
degree formidable, he shrank from the 
contest, and left the injured British sub- 
jeet to obtain his remedy as best he could. 
Any Gentleman who had ever experienced 
the misfortune to urge in that House the 
claims of a British subject, could testify 
to the truth of these remarks. . The noble 
Lord was sometimes afraid even of an 
Italian. But when he had to meet “the 
great Abraham,”’ “‘ he bent low, and ina 
bondman’s key, with bated breath and 
whispering humbleness,” said, ‘* Fair Sir, 
you spit on me on Wednesday last ; you 
spurned me such a day, and for these 
courtesies I now obey your bidding.” 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) trusted the 
House and the country would call on the 
noble Lord to vindicate these rights and 
privileges to which Englishmen were en- 
titled. 

Mra. CRAWFORD said, he did not pro- 
pose to enter into the general question. 
He merely wished to correct an error into 
which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Portsmouth had fallen. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman said he should have ex- 
pected that the man Donoghan, who shot 
Gray, the mate of the Saxon, would have 
been placed under arrest. But if he had read 
the depositions carefully he would have 
found this passage in the evidence of one 
of the witnesses :—“ I asked the officer on 
board where Donoghan was, and was told 
that he was under arrest.” That was a 
sufficient answer to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s observation, and showed that 
assertions of that kind made in that House 
ought to be received with great caution ; 
because when it could be shown that one 
inaccurate statement had been made, ac- 
companied by a very strong expression of 
feeling, some distrust might fairly be en- 
tertained as to the correctness of other 
statements thus put forward. The hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last had raised a 
question as to whether the invoices were 
sent on with the vessels, and stated that 























he was informed they generally were not. 
He might on that point tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that his own experience was entirely 
the reverse of that, and that the invoices 
usually were sent on with the vessels. He 
wished next to notice an observation from 
the noble Lord the Member for Stamford. 
The noble Lord said he was sure that the 
mercantile community would not be satis- 
fied with the ingenious statement of the 
learned Attorney General. Now, he did 
not know what authority the noble Lord 
had to speak for the mercantile eommu- 
nity, but he would tell the noble Lord 
that he was not the person to whom the 
mercantile community would give their con- 
fidence or ask to represent their feelings. 
The manner in which he dealt with these 
questions in that House was not such as 
entitled him to such confidence. When 
allusion was made to the opinion of the 
mercantile community, it was necessary to 
ask whether those who professed to express 
that opinion were in favour of a forcible 
intervention on the American continent. 
Those of the mercantile community who 
favoured the contraband trade, and who 
were opposed to the Federal Government 
exercising the powers which justly belonged 
to it, would naturally be extremely dissatis- 
fied with the statement of the learned 
Attorney General. On the other hand, 
those who were adverse to the contraband 
trade, and who would be sorry to see the 
British Government interfere in any way 
with the American contest, were perfectly 
satisfied with the mode in which these 
exceedingly intricate, difficult, and embar- 
rassing questions were dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government. They did not ex- 
pect their Government to take up every 
ease with hot haste and to demand instant 
satisfaction, or threaten reprisals, without 
any examination of its merits. They saw 
in the American Government a Government 
entitled to respect. The United States 
were governed by laws similar in many 
respects to our own; they were governed 
by men of education, by men as well 
qualified to give expression to right feelings 
and sound opinions as any others ; and, 
therefore, when he heard it stated that our 
Government were not regarding their duty 
because they did not force on matters to an 
immediate, hasty decision ; because they 
did not put an undue pressure upon the 
American Government, he said he could 
not concur in that opinion ; and in that he 
believed he correctly expressed the feel- 
ings of the mercantile community, if not 
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of the country, at least of the City of 
London. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that, 
coupling the observations which had just 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman who sat 
immediately behind Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with those made by the learned At- 
torney General, the House of Commons on 
that occasion seemed to him to be assisting 
at the funeral rites and final internment 
of that celebrated historical personage the 
** Civis Romanus.’’ When he recollected 
how the noble Lord had once promised 
that an Englishman, wherever he went, 
should be as safe as the ancient Roman, 
who cried, ‘* Civis Romanus sum,’ he 
owned that he had listened with pain to 
the statement of the learned Attorney Ge- 
neral, in which he told them that the 
American captain had done all that could 
have been expected of him, and had ex- 
pressed regret at the barbarous murder, 
by one of his officers, of an inoffensive 
Englishman. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Crawford), who claimed —he knew 
not how rightly—to represent that great 
body the English mercantile community, 
endorsed every word and every action on 
the part of the English Government, and 
looked with undiminished confidence upon 
the conduct of the Federal Government of 
America. The hon. Gentleman was not 
very polite in the observations he addressed 
to his noble Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford (Lord Robert Cecil), whose opinions, 
expressed so eloquently that night, he was 
inclined to think would make far more way 
in the mind of the English people than 
those just uttered by the hon. Gentleman. 
The hon. Member had told his noble Friend 
that he had no claim to and could not be 
supposed to enjoy the confidence of the 
English mereantile community. Might he 
express the hope that the hon. Gentleman, 
sitting as he did immediately behind the 
Government, and on all occasions, as far as 
he knew, sympathising with them and vot- 
ing in their favour, did not represent the 
opinions or the sentiments of the English 
mercantile community? The learned At- 
torney General had given reasons why the 
papers moved for by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Seymour FitzGerald) should not be pro- 
duced. ‘Fhe hon. Gentleman who spoke 
last was quite wrong if he supposed that 
his hon. Friend had made any defence of 
the merchants who might be engaged in 
contraband proceedings ; all his hon. Friend 
had asked for was the production of papers 
which would show to the House and the 
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country how Her Majesty’s Government 
had discharged one of the most important 
of the functions which devolved upon them 
at that moment. The learned Attorney 
General bad said, that iv his opinion it 
would be inconvenient for the public ser- 
vice—nay, in one instance, prejudicial to 
the English claimants themselves, if these 
papers were produced. But with respect 
to the first case mentioned by his hon. 
Friend—namely, that of the Margaret and 
Jessie, he understood from the Attorney 
General that all the papers were complete 
but the final answer of the American Go- 
vernment. In many other instances of a 
similar kind, however, the papers were 
given to them in detail. They had had, 
he forgot how many, papers presented on 
the subject of the Alabama; and he 
thought it would be satisfactory if—in the 
ease of the Margaret and Jessie, at all 
events—the papers which were complete 
should be submitted to the House without 
delay. His noble Friend (Lord Robert 
Cecil,) had pointed out the bad impression 
being created in the public mind at home 
from the »pparent—he was quite prepared 
to believe it was not real—want of earnest- 
ness on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in pressing that grievous case on the 
attention of the American Government. 
But, in addition to the feeling which was 
gradually increasing in England, they 
ought not to shut out from their considera- 
tion the feeling which must prevail in our 
colonial dependencies which had been the 
scenes of these outrages. Taking the 
ease of the Margaret and Jessie, it was 
known that as far back as June last 
the most pressing representations were 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the Governor of the Baha- 
mas on that subject. What was the first 
notice taken by the Government of that 
most serious case? In answer to a ques- 
tion put in the other House bya noble Lord 
who supported the policy of the Govern- 
ment, Earl Russell said that the Governor of 
the Bahamas “had not mentioned the cir- 
cumstances of the case from his own know- 
ledge ; he only said that there was a report 
to that effect.” Why at the time that 
Earl Russell made that statement he was 
informed—and from what they had heard 
from the Attorney General it was evident— 
that the British Government were in pos- 
session of no less than thirteen duly-signed 
declarations narrating the whole facts of 
the case, And, more than that, he was 
prepared to state that at the moment when 
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Earl Russell gave that answer Her Majes- 
ty’s Government were in possession not only 
of all those declarations, but also of the frag. 
ments of a shell which had been fired on the 
Island of Eleuthera. There was a feeling 
growing up in the Colonies that the English 
Government were not as energetic as they 
ought to be in repelling these outrages ; 
and English naval officers, from some rea- 
son or other, did not appear to those who 
witnessed their operations to be animated 
by that earnest spirit in checking such 
acts which their colonial feilow-subjects 
expected would be manifested in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Queen’s pro- 
clamation. He should like to know whe- 
ther any instructions subsequent to the 
issue of the Queen’s proclamation had been 
sent to the Admiral or senior officer on the 
station of the Bahamas, that might afford 
inducement to officers not to prevent Fede- 
ral men-of-war anchoring there, as it was 
understood they were prohibited from doing 
under the Queen’s proclamation. No one 
could be surprised that an uneasy feeling 
had grown up in our colonial dependencies, 
and he entirely agreed in all that had 
fallen from his noble Friend the Member 
for Stamford (Lord Robert Cecil), in his 
vigorous, manly, and energetic speech, with 
regard to the tone in which the learned 
Attorney General had dealt with the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Crawford) that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to deal with the affairs of the 
kind under consideration with the greatest 
possible cireumspection and deliberation : 
but he could not agree in the eulogy that 
the hon. Member had passed on the general 
conduct of the Federal Government, nor 
did he believe that eulogy would be en- 
dorsed by the opinion of the country. He 
would go further, and say, that judging 
from what they had seen on various occa- 
sions of the conduct and disposition of that 
Government, they had no right to put im- 
plicit faith that cases such as they were 
then discussing would be dealt with by 
that Government in the spirit with which 
they ought to be. It was, therefore, the 
more incumbent on that House to express 
strongly the opinions they entertained on 
the subject. He agreed with his noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford, that a 
strong impression was rapidly growing in 
the country, that the national honour was 
not always maintained, and that they were 
too much in the habit of truckling to the 
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strong and bullying the weak. He had 
listened with great pleasure to the hon. 
Member for Horsham and the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford, because from 
what they had said he had good reason to 
hope that they would not be found siding 
with an opinion which had been expressed 
on both sides of the House, that our arma- 
ments should be still further reduced, and 
he hoped to have their support at least in 
maintaining at their fullest efficiency the 
armaments of this country. He could not 
agree with the hon. and gallant Member 
for Portsmouth in thinking that the blame 
attaching—he would not say to the in- 
jured honour of this country, but he might 
say—to the sullied honour of the country, 
entirely rested with the present or any 
former Government. He thought that a 
portion of that blame ought to be shared 
by the House of Commons. It was quite 
clear that the honour of the country could 
not be maintained by words. It had been 
said during the Session, and he thought 
with great truth, that the country had 
been brought into discredit by uttering 
threats which she was not in a position to 
earry out. How did that opinion bear on 
the subject they were then discussing ? 
Assuming that the honour of the country 
had been assailed by the Federal or any 
Government in Europe, he would ask the 
House of Commons how they proposed to 
meet the insult? Were they to meet it 
by a reduction of armaments # Were they, 
by a reduction of the naval and military 
forees, to place the country in a position 
in which she would be unable to maintain 
her honour both by sea and land? They 
had already learned from the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, that a reduc- 
tion of some sort was about to be made in 
our military armaments ; and, as far as 
could be gathered from public rumour, it 
was not intended to propose any increase 
in the naval armaments. He wished to 
know whether, under those circumstances, 
the House of Commons would not be much 
to blame if the honour of the country were 
not properly maintained. He would be 
told that an increase in the estimates could 
not originate in that House; it must be 
proposed by the Government. But he 
would appeal to any Member of that House 
whether of late years estimates had not 
been framed much more with a view to 
popularity than to practical utility, having 
regard to expediency rather than to the 
demands of the country. The Govern- 
ment would propose an increase in the 
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Army and Navy Estimates if they were sure 
of the cordial support of the majority of 
the House of Commons. So long as re- 
duced estimates were popular in that House 
so long would the Government continue to 
frame the estimates for popularity and not 
for utility. It should be remembered that 
it was only by strong armaments that the 
honour of this country could be maintained. 
Let, then, his hon. Friends who agreed 
with him in this opinion exert themselves 
to maintain strong armaments, which were 
the best means of upholding the honour of 
the country. Let them do this, or have 
the discretion to hold their tongue. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I hope after 
the discussion which has taken place, the 
hon. Member for Horsham will not press 
for these papers. The greater part of the 
papers for which he has moved relate to 
questions of law still pending, or ques- 
tions under discussion between the two 
Governments ; and, as was stated by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, injury even to the parties con- 
cerned would arise in some cases from 
the premature production of the papers 
moved for. We have heard this evening 
the cuckoo ery frequently urged in this 
House by those who like general asser- 
tions better than particular proof, that 
Her Majesty’s Government are in the 
habit of bullying the weak and truckling 
tothe strong. I entirely deny that asser- 
tion. The Government are anxious on all 
occasions to assert the rights and vindicate 
the honour of the country, whatever be 
the method we adopt to accomplish these 
objects. I think it right, however, to 
state with regard to the Government of 
the United States—what has indeed been 
already stated by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General—that we 
have no reason to mistrust the equity and 
independence of the tribunals of the 
United States which have to try questions 
such as those now under discussion ; and it 
is but due to the Government of the United 
States to say, that they have invariably 
received our representations in a spirit of 
respect, equity, and justice. And in proof 
of this — to show that, when we had a 
strong case of remonstrance, justice has 
been done to us by the United States, I 
need only refer to the case of the Trent, 
in which the Government of the United 
States very handsomely and properly did 
justice to the demands we made, and the 
rights they did not deny. Therefore, I 
think it is prejudicial to the good under- 
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standing between the two Governments, 
which are on good terms, that we should 
here aceuse a foreign Government of that 
of which it is not guilty, and express mis- 
trust of their equity and fairness when no- 
thing has occurred to justify us in making 
these imputations. I think it only right, 
in regard to the tribunals and Government 
of the United States, to declare that such 
accusations are not just, and that nothing 
has occurred to warrant them. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to point 
out to the noble Lord that his reference to 
the case of the 7rent was not a very happy 
one. The manner in which the Federal 
Government had acted did not give one a 
very high opinion of their equity or cour- 
tesy. In giving up those persons whom 
they had illegally seized, they said the men 
were not worth quarrelling about, and they 
gave them up accordingly. 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, he thought 
the House was indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham for having brought so 
important a subject under its notice. But, 
at the same time, his hon. Friend was too 
good a Parliamentary tactician to think of 
pressing his Motion to a division after the 
sneech of the noble Lord, and the skilful 
and adroit statement of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, that the production of the papers 
would be prejudicial not only to the Go- 
vernment but to the individuals specially 
concerned. He wished, however, to call 
the attention of the Government and of the 
House to the fact that, in relation to the 
Saxon, there were two totally different 
questions involved. As he understood the 
case, that vessel had been seized under ex- 
traordinary and suspicious circumstances, 
and had been taken from the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope to New York for ad- 
judication as alawful prize. The Attorney 
General had said that the House ought not 
to discuss that part of the case, as it might 
prejudice the Saxon and her owners, and 
that it was not proper to anticipate legal 
decisions by relying upon ex parte informa- 
tion. That might be conceded, but the 
seizure of the vessel and the murder of the 
mate were two different questions. If the 
Saxon had broken the blockade, or com- 
mitted any other marine delinquency, those 
were merely civil questions to be tried in 
the civil courts, but it was different with 
respect to the murder. Let them wait, if 
it was thought most proper to do so, until 
the cautious procrastinating proceedings 
in the Prize Courts had exhausted them- 
selves, so far as the question of maritime 
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rights was concerned; but let them not 
unnecessarily wait one day or one hour be- 
fore claiming full satisfaction for the mur- 
der of a British subject. He understood 
that that murder was committed in the 
middle of the month of October last, and, 
therefore, there had been ample time 
for all the information to arrive in this 
country, and for proper representations to 
have been made to the American Govern- 
ment, and for that Government to have 
taken some steps in the matter. The in- 
formation which he wished to elicit from 
the Government was, not only whether they 
had made any strong representation to the 
United States’ Government, but also whe- 
ther they had received any official informa- 
tion that the American Government had 
taken any steps in consequence. There 
could be no valid excuse for delay when the 
murder of a British subject was alleged, 
and it was the duty of the British Govern- 
ment to demand and of the American Go- 
vernment to institute the promptest mea- 
sures to investigate the charge. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Baronet that 
the capture or condemnation of the vessel 
| was a totally different question from that 
| of the murder of the mate. The one was 
a question to be dealt with by the Prize 
Courts, but the other was a criminal offence. 
It was an offence, too—if the information 
| they had received were true — of great 
lenormity. True it was that the officer 
said it was an accident, but that was an 
explanation which it was difficult to recon- 
cile with the statements that were made 
by others. In order to set the hon. Baro- 
net right upon the question, he could as- 
sure him that there had been no delay on 
the part of the Government in making the 
necessary representation. He could not 
at the moment give the precise date of the 
supposed murder, but the first information 
of it which was received by the Attorney 
General and himself was about three weeks 
since. They had lost no time in advising 
the Government that a demand should be 
made upon the Government of the United 
States that the offender should be put upon 
his trial. There had not yet been time to 
receive an answer to that demand, but it 
was expected by the next mail. He trusted 
that the hon. Baronet and the [louse 
would see that no time had been lost, and 
that the Government had made the only 
representation to the United States Go- 
vernment which they could make. He 
confessed he was surprised to hear the 
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noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Lord Robert Cecil) say that this country 
was eternally disgraced and humiliated be- 
eause the Government had merely required 
that a supposed murderer should be brought 
to trial. He had waited to hear what it 
was the noble Lord would suggest ought 
to have been done to save the honour of 
the country. If the Government had re. 
ceived the benefit of the advice of the 
noble Lord, it was difficult to understand 
what stronger course he would have re- 
commended than that which had been pur- 
sued, unless, indeed, a demand that the 
accused should be hanged without a trial. 
Or perhaps the noble Lord who referred 
to Kagosima would recommend an imme- 
diate bombardment of New York. Such 
would appear to be the character of the 
counsels which the noble Lord would offer 
to a Government unfortunate enough to 
have him for an adviser. 

Mr. MALINS said, he much rejoiced to 
hear the statement of the Solicitor General, 
as it relieved the House from the doubt 
which had been created by the speech of 
the Attorney General. There was so 
marked a distinction between a question 
of prize capture for contraband of war and 
the murder of a British subject, that the 
House felt disappointed at the want of 
decision in the expressions of the Attor- 
ney General upon that subject. They 
were now told that a pointed demand for the 
trial of the accused officer had been made, 
but the Attorney General left it to be as- 
sumed that the Government had been 
satisfied with expressions of regret. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would beg leave to explain. He wished to 
remind the House that he distinctly stated 
the Government had demanded that the 
officer should be put upon his trial. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had failed to 
eatch any such decisive statement in the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech, but 
he was glad to find that such a demand had 
been made. When a murder of a British 
subject had been committed on board a 
British ship, the boarding of which seemed 
to be without excuse, if no prompt steps 
were taken by the Government, it would 
lend cogency to the imputation that our 
policy was to coerce the weak, but to 
submit to the strong. It was, therefore, 
satisfactory to hear that a proper demand 
for redress had been made upon the 
United States’ Government. With re- 
spect to the seizures of vessels for breach 
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agree with the Attorney General, that it 
would be proper to await the decisions of 
the Prize Courts ; and until we had reason 
to suspect them of injustice or unfairness, 
which was not the case at present, their 
decisions must be accepted. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to say one word by way of ex- 
planation. The noble Lord seemed to 
think that he had moved for those papers 
with the view of casting blame upon the 
American Government. But he had ex- 
pressly guarded himself against being ac- 
tuated by that motive, and he had stated 
that his only object was to obtain infor- 
mation with respect to the course which 
had been pursued by the Government of 
Her Majesty. He would not, under the 
circumstances, proceed further with the 
matter. But he would reserve to himself 
the right to bring the case of the Saxon 
again before the House, in case he should 
find that steps had not been taken for its 
satisfactory settlement. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THEATRES (PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
FIRE).—QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM FRASER rose to call 
attention to the insufficiency of means of 
egress from Theatres in case of fire or sud- 
den alarm. Theatres were not the only 
public buildings in which greater precau- 
tions were required against the dangers to 
which the public were exposed from the 
difficulty of escape in case of fire; but 
Churches were under the control of the 
churehwardens, and other public buildings 
in the metropolis were subject to the li- 
cence of the magistrates. He, therefore, 
confined his question to theatres. Those 
structures had been placed under the au- 
thority of the Lord Chamberlain, by the 
6 & 7 Vict. c. 68. Under the terms of 
the Act, the power of the Lord Cham- 
berlain seemed to be hardly sufficient to 
provide for the public safety. One need 
not be an architect or surveyor to see the 
dangerous condition of some of the Lon- 
don theatres with regard to egress. All 
were not equally bad, but in several — 
though it would not be fair to mention them 
by name—there was no chance whatever 
for the great bulk of the audience if the 
interior suddenly caught fire, or if there 
was an alarm of fire. It was said that 
there were other doors than those by which 
the public ordinarily entered. But the 
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public did not know where these doors 
were, and would rush to that by which 
they had been admitted; and then what 
chance would 400 persons have of escaping 
through a door which would only admit one 
at a time? It was easy to say that the 
public themselves created the danger by 
their want of presence of mind and by panic. 
These were plausible common-places, but 
they were not arguments which would stand. 
Once at least in every generation here a 
theatre was destroyed by fire. Last win- 
ter at Rome he saw one burned down in 
an incredibly short period of time, but for- 
tunately, as at Covent Garden, the theatre 
wasempty. He did not wish to say a word 
against the rights, privileges, and emolu- 
ments of actors. They were some of the 
most excellent citizens we possessed ; and 
the wretched old prejudices—the offspring 
of envy and ignorance—which once existed 
against them had long since disappeared. 
He believed that if they searched the re- 
cords of the Courts of Justice for the last 
100 years, the name of an actor would not 
be found. He was not aware of any other 
profession of which that could be said. 
These matters had always been considered 
by Governments: Napoleon had signed the 
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regulations of the Grand Opera at Paris 
amid the flames of Moscow; and the Moni- 
teur of January 22, 1792, contained a 
theatrical notice, although it omitted as 
unimportant the fact that the King of 


France was beheaded the day before. It 
was estimated that as many as 1,500,000 
persons now visited the London theatres in 
the course of the year, and the safety of 
their lives was surely well worth considera- 
tion by that House. He would, therefore, 
ask the Home Secretary, Whether he 
regarded the present state of the metro- 
politan theatres as satisfactory ; whe- 
ther he regarded the present state of the 
law affecting them as satisfactory; and 
whether he proposed any alteration in the 
law ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Question of the hon. Gentleman, as it stood 
upon the Paper, was ‘‘ Whether the Lord 
Chamberlain would grant licences to the- 
atres in which no adequate provision was 
made for escape in case of fire?’’ Now 
it was most desirable that improved means 
of egress in case of fire or alarm of fire 
should be provided in public buildings of 
every kind, including churches. Theatres 
were of course, more exposed to risk 
of fire than churches were; and the 
Act to which the hon. Baronet had refer- 
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red gave the Lord Chamberlain power to 
withhold the licence of any theatre in 
which he did not think the precautions 
taken for the safety of the public were 
sufficient. In 1853 the Lord Chamberlain 
required that every manager should fur- 
nish a certificate from an architect as to 
the safety of the structure and the means 
of egress. Two years afterwards that 
was not thought enough, and the Lord 
Chamberlain, before the annual renewal 
of the licence, required that an inspee- 
tion of the whole building by one of 
his own officers accompanied by an archi- 
tect or surveyor should take place, and 
that they should furnish a written report 
upon various matters connected with the 
theatre, and especialiy as to the means of 
egress, and the precautions taken against 
fire. Communications were made to the 
managers in every case in which the Lord 
Chamberlain inferred from the report thus 
supplied to him that sufficient precautions 
were not taken; and the effect of these 
communications and of the regulations en- 
forced was, that a great improvement nad 
taken place, and the safety of the public 
was much better provided for than it had 
been. At that moment, he believed, the 
means of egress from theatres were much 
more complete than those in any other 
public buildings to which people resorted 
in large numbers, and one important point 
was that the doors all opened outwards, or 
were swing doors, which would open either 
way. The Lord Chamberlain stated thata 
difficulty had arisen owing to the very nar- 
row frontage possessed by many of the old 
theatres, which prevented adequate open- 
ings on each side which would facilitate the 
object desired. With regard to new the- 
atres, however, a plan was now always 
submitted to and approved by him before 
he would grant a licence, and one of the 
chief requisites laid down in such cases 
was the provision of adequate means of 
egress. The Lord Chamberlain had also 
discontinued the granting of occasional 
licences for the performance of stage plays 
in buildings which, not having the regular 
stage appliances, exposed an audience to 
greater risk than the regular theatres. 
The House might rest assured that the 
attention of the Lord Chamberlain would 
continue to be directed to this important 
subject, and he hoped that ultimately there 
would be little cause of complaint respect- 
ing it. 
Subject dropped. 
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POLAND. 
DESPATCH OF SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to ask 
a Question respecting an important des- 
patch which was sent during last autumn 
to Russia on the subject of Poland. On the 
first night of the Session the Under Secre- 
tary of State expressed a doubt whether 
he (Mr. Hennessy) was right in stating 
that a despatch was sent to Prince Gorts- 
chakoff last autumn, and was subsequently 
recalled and altered. Since then the cor- 
respondence relating to Poland had been 
published. It contained practically three 
despatches — the first from Earl Russell 
to Lord Napier, dated August 11, 1863; 
Prince Gortschakoff’s reply to Baron Bru- 
now, dated August 26 ; and the third from 
Earl Russell to Lord Napier, dated October 
20. The despatch of the 20th of October 
was the one which he alleged was sent in 
the month of September, and which, after 
being signed by the Secretary of State and 
approved by the Queen and Cabinet, was 
recalled by telegram, in order that an im- 
portant sentence might be struck out of it. 
In the first paragraph of the despatch of 
the 20th of October, reference was made 
to a prior despatch of Earl Russell on the 
llth ultimo. But the despatch referred to 
was dated the 11th of August, and there- 
fore he inferred that when the despatch 
had had the sentence struck out and had 
been redated, the alteration from the 11th 
ultimo which was correct when the despatch 
was dated in September, was not made, 
as it should have been, to the llth of 
August. That showed that he was pro- 
bably correct in his statement that the 
despatch of September was recalled and 
redated. He believed there was no doubt 
about it, and he was inclined to think that 
Her Majesty’s Government would admit 
that his statement was correct as to what 
had happened to the despatch. On the 
26th of September Earl Russell made an 
important declaration at Blairgowrie. The 
purport of that declaration was immediately 
conveyed to Prince Gortschakoff by tele- 
graph, and Lord Napier subsequently in- 
formed Prince Gortschakoff that a despatch 
embodying the declaration was on its way 
to St. Petersburg, and was to be presented 
tothe Russian Government. He(Mr. Hen- 
nessy) was informed that Prince Gortscha- 
koff advised Lord Napier not to present 
that despatch. He believed that Prince 
Gortschakoff was able to strengthen that 
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advice by appealing to two other countries, 
and that Herr von Bismark and Count Rech- 
berg both advised the withdrawal of the 
despatch. However that might be, the 
attention of the Russian Government hav- 
ing been roused, a telegram was sent with- 
drawing it. In order that the House might 
understand the gravity of the transaction, 
he would read the declaration of Earl Rus- 
sell at Blairgowrie, the substance of which 
was embodied in the despatch. Earl Rus- 
sell said— 

“At the Treaty of Vienna it was thought fit, 
and circumstances of expediency perhaps justified 
what was done, to admit, as it were, into the Law 
of Nations the State of Poland as divided between 
the three Powers, and to give a kind of retrospec- 
tive sanction, as it were, to the partition of Po- 
land. The Powers of Europe became, to use a 
legal phrase, accessories after the fact. Austria 
and Prussia complied with the conditions of the 
treaty. Russia has not complied with them. It 
seems to me that it was an act of great impru- 
dence on the part of Russia, when she had that 
great advantage—when she had the act of spolia- 
tion and partition condoned, as it were, by Europe 
—to reject the terms on which that sanction was 
given; to rest, as she now rests, on the title of 
the original partition, on the title of conquest ; 
rejecting all those conditions by which at the 
Treaty of Vienna that title was, as it were, ac- 
cepted by Europe. What may be the conse- 
quences of that act—what conduct the different 
Powers of Europe may follow—is not a question 
on which I can properly enter. I merely wish 
you to remark the fact, that these conditions, 
which are contained in the Treaty of Vienna, by 
which Russia obtained the Kingdom of Poland, 
have not been complied with; and that without 
the conditions of the tenure the title itself can 
hardly be upheld.” 

That was a very important statement, and 
he asked the attention of the House to the 
fact that a statement somewhat similar 
was embodied in a Resolution, notice of 
which was submitted last Session by his 
hon. Friend opposite, the Member for Brad- 
ford. Furthermore, every one in that 
House, acting on behalf of Poland, as 
well as the honourable engagements of 
England, insisted upon such a declaration 
being made; and he would venture to re- 
mind the House, that on the last day of 
the Session the last words which he ad- 
dressed to the noble Lord on the subject 
were similar to the words used by Earl 
Russell at Blairgowrie. He was per- 
fectly aware that the noble Lord ‘at the 
head of the Government differed from 
Lord Russell, and did not see the import- 
ance to the Poles of making that declara- 
tion. It was enough that the declaration 
had been made by Earl Russell, and that 
the Poles attached immense importance to 
it. He said that a despatch embodying 
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that declaration, signed by the Secretary 
of State, sanctioned by the Queen and 
Cabinet, and sent abroad, was recalled. 
It was written in the month of September. 
It was recalled and redated the 20th of 
October. The despatch, as altered, ended 
with this sentence— 


“Tier Majesty’s Government have, in the des- 
patch of the 11th of August and preceding des- 
patches, shown that in regard to this particular 
question the rights of Poland are contained in 
the same instrument which constitutes the Em. 
peror of Russia King of Poland. 


“Tam, &e., “ Russew.” 


It was a very abrupt ending. The last 
sentence stated the premise. It did not 
draw the conclusion. The conclusion was 
drawn by Earl Russell at Blairgowrie. 
The conclusion was that Russia having 
failed to fulfil the conditions of the Treaty 
of Vienna, England no longer recognized 
the legitimate rule of Russia in Poland. 
Ile wished to ask the noble Lord whether 
he would give the House the despatch of 
September in its complete form. He ven- 
tured to impress on the noble Lord that 
the House was bound to consider the policy 
of the Government as they declared it. It 
might be true that Prince Gortschakoff 


advised Lord Napier not to present the 
despatch, and that the Government with- 


drew it and struck out the passage. But 
the people of England wished to know 
what was the policy and what was the 
opinion of the Government, and would not 
be satisfied with the mutilated despatch 
from which the declaration of the Govern- 
ment was omitted. He would also par- 
ticularly remind the noble Lord, that in the 
many petitions which had been laid on the 
table on the subject of Poland, the peti- 
tioners all asked the Government to make 
the identical declaration which Earl Rus- 
sell made at Blairgowrie, and he was sure 
the noble Lord would acknowledge he was 
right in saying that those who represented 
the National Government in Poland, and 
who had from time to time made unofficial 
communications to the British Government, 
had over and over again asked for such a 
declaration. The Poles had never asked 
for armed aid from England. The repre- 
sentatives of the National Government had 
over and over again declared that they did 
not want armed assistance. All they had 
asked was that England should wash her 
hands of what was now going on, by mak- 
ing such a declaration. He hoped the 
noble Lord would give a full and frank ex- 
planation on the subject. It was one of 
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great importance to the Poles. It was of 
pressing and immediate interest to the 
people of England, and he firmly believed 
that it was the most important step which 
had been taken in relation to Poland by 
any British Cabinet since 1815. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon, 
Gentleman wishes to know, whether a cer- 
tain despatch which had been prepared and 
sent to one of our Ministers abroad was 
altered by the direction of the Secretary 
of State before it was delivered to the 
foreign Government for whom it was in- 
tended? There have been to my know- 
ledge many such instances. There have 
been many cases where, upon reconsidera- 
tion, it has been thought advisable to make 
some change in a despatch sent to one of 
our Ministers abroad, and intended for 
communication to a foreign Government. 
But I am sure the hon. Gentléman will see 
it would be exceedingly improper to lay 
before Parliament that which was not the 
deliberate act of the British Government. 
He might as well ask for despatches in the 
form before they were finally settled by 
the Secretary of State. That to which 
the House is entitled is the actual com- 
munication made to the Foreign Govern- 
ment, and I must decline to enter into any 
explanation as to what changes may have 
been made at any period of time in a des- 
patch intended for a Foreign Government. 
With regard to the statement of my noble © 
Friend at Blairgowrie, and the applications 
which the hon. Gentleman says have been 
made by the Poles, with all deference it 
does not seem to me that my noble Friend’s 
declaration tallies exactly with what the 
Poles wish. What the Poles ask for, and 
what the hon. Member has often asked for, 
is that we should state to the Russian Go- 
vernment that we consider the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Vienna no longer binding 
on them with regard to Poland—that is, 
that we should say we do not hold by the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna. Such 
a statement would release Russia from all 
the obligations which the Treaty of Vienna 
imposed on her with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Poles. It is quite true that 
Polish persons with whom I have com- 
municated have always urged that as a 
most important thing in their interests. 
It is often said that people are the best 
judges of their own interests. But here I 
do not think the Poles are the best judges 
of their own interests. It would be an 
important but a fatal communication with 
regard to the rights on which the Poles 
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stand, because it would be tantamount to 
saying to the Russian Government, ‘* You 
no longer hold Poland by a treaty which 
stipulates that you should do certain 
things; you hold Poland by the right of 
conquest;”” and it would place the Poles at 
the merey of Russia, and beyond the in- 
terference of any one as to the manner in 
which Russia should treat them. It would 
be placing the Poles in the same position 
as that in which they stood after the re- 
volt of 1832. When we remonstrated with 
the Russian Government with respect to 
their treatment of Poland after the rebel- 
lion, they said— 

“Do not talk to us about the Treaty of Vienna ; 
itisatanend. We have reconquered Poland, 
and you have no right to dictate to us how we 
should treat our conquered subjects.” 

We, however, always denied the justice of 
that position. I have always held that a 
great step in advance with regard to the 
treatment of Poland had been made when, 
last year, the Russian Government were 
obliged to acknowledge that the Powers of 
Europe who signed it had a right to make 
representations to them founded on the 
Treaty of Vienna. I have, therefore, felt 


that to comply with the wish of the Poles, 


that we should release the Russian Govern- 
ment from all the arrangements and stipu- 
lations in their favour made by that treaty, 
would, so far from being advantageous to 
them, be to deliver them bound hand and 
foot to the mercy of those from whom they 
claim that we should endeavour to protect 
them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the noble Lord would state, or, if he were 
prevented by the rules of the House from 
again speaking, that he would instruct some 
Member of the Government to state, why 
it was that the despatch to which his hon. 
Friend the Member for the King’s County 
referred had been recalled? For his own 
part, speaking with some knowledge of the 
feelings of the leading men among the Poles, 
he could say that there was nothing which 
had been done within the last year by our 
Government — scarcely, indeed, anything 
which had been done by it at all—by which 
they were more bitterly disappointed than 
they were at finding the speech of Earl 
Russell, which they had read with the 
greatest joy, and from which they derived 
the greatest consolation, was not justified 
by events. They did not ask us for armed 
assistance ; still less did they ask us to 
make diplomatic representations on the 


ground of the Treaty of Vienna ; such re- 
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presentations they regarded as useless, 
But they said to us, ‘* Now you have an 
opportunity, by simply acknowledging that 
you were parties to that treaty, that its 
conditions have been broken, and that you 
therefore withdraw your sanction from it, 
of putting us in our true position before 
Europe.” And the reason why the Poles 
used that language was, that while they did 
not ask us to go to war on their behalf, 
yet they felt it to be of the utmost import- 
ance to them that, if agreat war broke out 
in Europe, they should stand in the situa- 
tion of having the status quo ante bellum 
altered by such a declaration as that which 
he had mentioned on the part of one of the 
leading European Powers. They would 
then, he maintained, stand in a different 
situation from that in which they were at 
present placed. The House had, under 
these circumstances, he thought, a right 
to know from the Government what it was 
that occasioned that sudden change in their 
policy to which his hon. Friend had drawn 
attention. Was it occasioned by the fact 
that the noble Viscount did not agree with 
Earl Russell when the despatch was sent ? 
That he could hardly suppose ; but if the 
despatch did not leave without his full con- 
currence then he had a right to ask, what 
were the circumstances which caused the 
noble Lord, and doubtless Earl Russell 
also, so suddenly to change their opinions ? 
It was impossible, he contended, to know 
the position in which England stood in re- 
lation to Poland, unless the Government 
explained those two points, and he trusted 
therefore that that explanation would be 
iven. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, he rose to 
express a hope that the hon. Member for 
the King’s County (Mr. Hennessy), who 
appeared to represent in that House, to a 
certain extent, the views of the National 
Government of Poland, would soon furnish 
the House with an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing an opinion on the Polish ques- 
tion. He knew not whether the Poles had 
or had not a right to hold Earl Russell to 
the declaration which he made at Blair- 
gowrie ; but they had, he thought, a right 
to know whether England did or did not 
mean to help them. For his own part, he 
took quite a different view from that which 
he understood the hon. Gentleman enter- 
tained of the state and prospects of the 
insurrection in Poland. The hon. Gentle- 
man, if he was correctly informed, believed 
that the Poles were never stronger than at 
present; whereas the result of his own ob- 
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servation in Russia and Poland lately led 
him to the conclusion—and he was much 
mistaken if he should not be able to prove 
to the House that that conclusion was a 
sound one—that the insurrection was nearly 
worn out, and that every additional day it 
was prolonged gave Russia an opportunity 
of crushing still more a country which was 
sufficiently crushed already. It remained 
to be seen whether his view or that of the 
hon, Gentleman was the right one; whe- 
ther it was desirable that we should go on 
fostering the insurrection by holding out 
unfounded hopes, or frankly say that we 
could do no more. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Supply considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill to amend the procedure of the County 
Courts in Ireland. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 12.] 


TRESPASS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law in certain cases relating 
to Trespasses in pursuit of Game. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 13.] 


BANK ACTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Resolution reported, 

‘That it is expedient to make provision for 
replacing the lapsed issue of Bank Notes in Scot- 
land upon payment from time to time of a certain 
charge in respect thereof.” 

Resolution agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought by Mr. Caancetior 
of the Excuequer and Mr, Peet. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 16.]} 


VESTRY CESS ABOLITION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill for the Abolition of Vestry Cess in Ireland, 
and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Rosert Peex and Mr. 
Arrornry General for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 15.] 


TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BILL. 


Tests Abolition (Oxford) considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, ‘* That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to provide for the abolition of certain Tests 
in connection with Academical Degrees in the 
University of Oxford.” 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr, Dopson, 
Mr. Grant Durr, and Mr. GoscHen. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 18.] 


Mr. Grant Duff 


{LORDS} 
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APPEAL IN CRIMINAL CASES ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Bill to amend an Act of the Session of the 
eleventh and twelfth years of Her Majesty, chap- 
ter seventy-eight, to provide a further Appeal in 
Criminal Cases, and for the further amendment 
of the administration of the Criminal Law, 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 14.] 


ELECTIONS PETITIONS BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to Elections 
Petitions. 
Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 17.] 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock 
to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LCRDS§S, 
Monday, February 15, 1864. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That this House will not receive any 
Petition for a Private Bill after Tuesday, the 
22nd Day of March next, unless such Private 
Bill shall have been approved by the Court of 
Chancery ; nor any Petition for a Private Bill 
approved by the Court of Chancery after Thurs- 
day, the 12th Day of May next. 

Ordered, That this House will not receive any 


/ Report from the Judges, upon Petitions presented 


to this House for Private Bills, after Thursday, 
the 12th Day of May next. 

Ordered, That the said Orders be printed and 
published, and affixed on the Doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 8.) 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 


Reports of the Select Committee of last Ses- 
sion on Metropolitan Railway Communication, 
referred to the Select Committee on. 


UNITED STATES. — CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
—QUESTION. 

EXPLANATION. 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) put some 
questions to me the other evening to which 
1 was not at the time prepared to give an 
answer. He referred to certain despatches 
and notes of Mr. Adams, and expressed an 
opinion that the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government had been influenced by those 
communications. I have since been look- 
ing to the dates in relation to the course I 
had taken in the matter, and I find that 
so far from the conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government having been influenced by the 
notes of Mr. Adams of the 4th or Sth of 
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September, which did not reach me until a 
day or two later, I find that on the 3rd of 
September the decision was taken to detain 
and prevent the departure of the ironclad 
rams from Birkenhead. On that day Mr. 
Layard wrote to the Treasury desiring that 
they should be stopped. On referring to 
private letters of my own, T find that I wrote 
from Scotland to Lord Palmerston on the 
3rd of September— 

«The conduct of the gentlemen who have con- 
tracted for the ironclads at Birkenhead is so very 
suspicious that I have thought it necessary to di- 
rect that they should be detained.” 

And on the 4th September [ wrote to the 
noble Lord— 

“The pressing matter, however, is that of the 
ironclad rams. I have desired they should not be 
allowed to leave the port of Liverpool.” 

It is therefore impossible that the course 
then pursued could be influenced by letters 
written by Mr. Adams on the 4th and sub- 
sequent days. Some reference has been 
made to the Correspondence presented to 
the Congress of the United States with re- 
ference to the language Mr. Adams was 
instructed to use in reference to these ves- 
sels. Now, with regard to the language 


used in the correspondence between Mr. 
Adams and myself, I do not mean to say 


that if the language had been more intem- 
perate I should at all have desisted from 
the course which I took. As soon as I 
had come to the conviction that the iron- 
clads were intended for the Confederates, 
it appeared to me my duty to take steps to 
detain them until we could obtain full evi- 
dence of their destination. I am quite of 
the opinion of Mr. Canning, that whatever 
we do we ought not to sneak into a war; 
and I thought it my duty to detain the 
ironclads, believing that they were intended 
todepart from this country for the purpose 
of carrying on war against the Federal 
States. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) went much into the question as to 
what it was my duty to represent to the 
United States’ Government; and although 
he has not directly charged me, he has 
insinuated that I failed to take due notice 
of Mr. Adams’s language. In answer to 
that I beg leave to read some extracts 
from the papers presented to Congress, 
which will show the tone of the corre- 
spondence. Referring to his letter of the 
16th of September, I said to Mr. Adams 
on the 25th of September— 

“Tcan assure you that I am not less anxious 
than yourself that the duties of neutrality should 
be performed strictly and impartially by the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain. There are, however, 
passages in your letter of the 16th, as well as in 
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some of your former ones, which so plainly and 
repeatedly imply an intimation of hostile proceed- 
ing towards Great Britain on the part of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, unless steps are 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government which the 
law does not authorize, or unless the law, which 
you consider as insufficient, is altered, that I deem 
it incumbent on me, on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government, frankly to state to you that Her 
Majesty’s Government will not be induced by any 
such consideration either to overstep the limits of 
the law, or to propose to Parliament any new law 
which they may not, for reasons of their own, 
think proper to be adopted. They will not shrink 
from any consequences of such a decision.” —Cor- 
respondence, No. 5, p. 24, 

That was the language which the noble 
Earl must have read in the papers laid be- 
fore Congress, but, having access to those 
Papers, he did not think fit to quote it. 
Anxious as he was to know what language 
was used by me after the notes of the 4th 
or 5th of September, he never reverted to 
the despatch which I have now read. In 
return I got a letter from Mr. Adams in 
the following language :— 


“ Legation of the United States, London, 
“ Sept. 29, 1863. 

“ My Lord,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the reception of your note of the 25th inst. I 
shall take pleasure in transmitting a copy to my» 
Government. I must pray your Lordship’s pardon 
if I confess myself at a loss to perceive what 
portions of my late correspondence could justify 
the implications to which you refer. So far from 
intimating ‘hostile proceedings towards Great 
Britain, unless the law, which I consider as in- 
sufficient, is altered,’ the burden of my argument 
was to urge a reliance upon the law as sufficient, 
as well from the past experience of the United 
States as from the confidence expressed in it by 
the most eminent authority in the kingdom. 
Neither do I feel any ground for the other impli- 
cation. Itis very true that I have deeply regretted 
the supposition that Her Majesty’s Government 
should admit itself powerless to execute any of 
those obligations which are recognized by the con- 
sent of civilized nations as well as the faith of 
treaties to be binding equally upon all ; and I have 
taken the liberty to point out the consequences 
which follow that inability, in the absolute neces- 
sity imposed upon an aggrieved party to defend 
itself from the worst of injuries. This is the 
principle which 1 have been directed to maintain 
not from any idea of presenting any form of con 
dition whatever to Her Majesty’s Government- 
but from a confident expectation that an address 
to its sense of right may avail to gain for the 
United States exactly the same measure of justice 
which it would expect from that country in return 
were the respective situations reversed. If in 
any respect I have appeared to transgress the line 
of argument here laid down, I pray your Lordship 
to consider the fault as one not of intention on my 
part, and not at all belonging to my Government. 
In transmitting your Lordship’s note, without 
further comment, I shall hope to be able to sub- 
mit the question in what degree its sentiments 
may have been in any particular misinterpreted 
by me. I trust that it is unnecessary for me to 
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make any assurances to your Lordship of the 
earnestness with which I have ever striven to 
maintain to the utmost of my power the relations 
of amity and goodwill between the two countries. 
“I pray your Lordship, &c. 
Correspondence, No.5,p.25. “C.F, Apams.” 
I will not quote any more, but there was 
afterwards a despatch from Mr. Seward to 
Mr. Adams expressing a hope that the 
relations of the two Governments might be 
earried on with goodwill on both sides with- 
out any misinterpretation of each other’s 
intentions. I consider, therefore, that if 
there had been any intimation of a threat, 
that threat has been entirely withdrawn, 
and that the assurances given to us by the 
Government of the United States were that 
they wished to maintain the most friendly 
relations with us. 

Tue Eartor DERBY: My Lords, what 
has now fallen from the noble Earl only con- 
firms me in the opinion I have already ex- 
pressed in regard to the refusal of Her 
Majesty’s Government to place before Par- 
liament the Papers which have been al- 
ready submitted to Congress, and thus com- 
pelling us to collect from scraps here and 
there what has been the course really pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government. The 


noble Earl might, I think, have vindicated 


himself, without charging me—very gra- 
tuitously, I think—with having studied 
those letters which he has read, and deli- 
berately forborne to quote the language 
which he had really used. The fact is, my 
Lords, I have never seen or read one word 
of the letters referred to by the noble Earl. 
I told your Lordships, I think the other 
evening, that I would read certain extracts 
from the Correspondence which had been 
laid before Congress, which had been pub- 
lished in an evening newspaper; and I also 
said, I had seen the whole of the Papers 
laid before Congress, in this country, be- 
cause I had seen the volume. It is cer- 
tainly true that I had seen the volume, but 
I had not read one word of it. Therefore, the 
charge made against me of having read and 
abstained from quoting language used by the 
noble Earl, is utterly inconsistent with the 
facts. | find now that the tone of the noble 
Earl’s Correspondence, so far as the extract 
with which he has favoured us goes, is 
more becoming his position and more satis- 
factory than that which appears in the Pa- 
pers laid before the House. But there is 
one point upon which I should wish to re- 
ceive some little explanation from the noble 
Earl. The noble Earl states, referring to 
the dates, that it was on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember hecame to the determination that the 
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ironclad rams should be stopped and should 
not be allowed to proceed to their intended 
destination. Now, I want to know, if that 
be the case, how it is that on the 4th a 
letter was written by the noble Earl, stating 
that the matter was still under the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and that it was not until the 8th the 
decision was come to that they should be 
stopped. If the noble Earl had come to the 
determination to detain the ironclad vessels 
on the 3rd September, how was it that the 
noble Earl stated in his letter of the 4th 
that the matter was still under the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Thereis another question I should 
like to ask the noble Earl—whether he had 
asked for any explanation from the United 
States’ Government, why the despatch of 
Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, which had 
never been submitted to the noble Earl, 
was laid before Congress without any inti- 
mation that it had not been transmitted to 
the noble Earl—whereby the American 
people have been led to believe that that 
letter had been presented to and received 
by the noble Earl, and that it had excited 
a considerable influence over the determi- 
nation of ourGovernment. That despatch, 
it appears, had exercised a considerable 
influence in the United States. Now, I 
would ask the noble Earl, whether he does 
not consider, since he has seen the publi- 
cation of the whole Correspondence, that it 
is necessary for the honour of this country 
to ask for some explanation about a des- 
patch which had never been delivered, but 
which, nevertheless, is made a portion of 
the diplomatic Correspondence laid before 
Congress ? 

Eart RUSSELL: Having heard the 
noble Earl say that the Correspondence 
laid before Congress was contained in @ 
bulky volume, I concluded, perhaps some- 
what too hastily, that he had read it. If 
he did not, of course what I said on that 
point entirely falls to the ground, and must 
be withdrawn. As to the last question of 
the noble Earl, I think it more affects the 
conduct of the United States Government 
towards their own people than their con- 
duct towards us. It is the habit—and the 
wise habit, I think—of Mr. Adams to 
weigh over the despatches which he re- 
ceives, and to consider what it is his duty 
to do; and when they contain complaints, 
to consider how he can most effectually 
urge these complaints, and to endeavour to 
perform his duty in the most conciliatory 
spirit possible. { can only say that Mr, 
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Adams has pursued that course from the 
first. Almost the first time I saw him he 
told me that he had several despatches 
couched in strong terms, but he did not 
think it disereet to read them to me, and 
he then went on to describe in his own 
language what the complaints of his Go- 
vernment were. So far as regards the 
eonduct of Mr. Adams, I think it is ealcu- 
lated to maintain friendly relations between 
the two Governments. I certainly, at pre- 
sent, do not see the necessity for asking 
Lord Lyons to call Mr. Seward’s attention 
to the presentation of this despatch to 
Congress. No doubt, a certain effect may 
have been produced in the United States 
by the publication of that despatch ; but 
that effect will, of course, be reversed 
when it is discovered that the despatch 
has never been presented, 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I beg to say, 
that I never for one single instant threw 
out the slightest imputation against Mr. 
Adams. On the contrary, I think that 


Mr. Adams has exercised a wise discretion, | 


and that from the first he showed himself 
a friend to both countries in the course 
which he pursued. It is, therefore, quite 


unnecessary for the noble Earl to enter | 


into any defence of Mr. Adams on the 
present occasion. The noble Earl quite 
surprised me by saying that, in regard to 
the despatch of the llth, Mr. Adams had 
communicated to him the substance of it. 

Eart RUSSELL: No; what I said 


was, that it was Mr. Adams’s habit, when > 


there was any substantial grievance to 
complain of, to communicate to me his 
views of the despatch. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Then how did 
it happen that, having come to the decision 
of stopping the ironclad rams on the 3rd 
September, you wrote upon the 4th that 
the matter was still under the serious con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Eart RUSSELL: The matter was 
still under correspondence at the time. 
Mr. Layard had written a letter to the 

_ Treasury, and the matter was under consi- 
deration still in the Treasury, and we had 
to wait for their answer. I being in Scot- 
land at the time, my letter, 1 suppose, 
would not reach Mr. Adams until a day or 
two after. When the matter was under 
consideration between two Departments, 
we did not think it necessary to tell the 
parties that it was determined. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
thought it would be of great advantage 
if some means could be devised for ex- 
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changing Parliamentary Papers with Fo- 
reign Legislatures. This had been done 
with France in former times. He would 
suggest to the Government to lay this 
American volume before Parliament, for, 
of course, Lord Lyons had communicated 
it to his Government. He communicated 
last year’s volume, and it was laid in due 
course before Parliament. 

Eart GRANVILLE thought it would 
hardly be advisable for the Government to 
take upon themselves to lay before Parlia- 
ment the blue-books, yellow-books, and 
other papers published by foreign Govern- 
ments. 


Danish Monarchy: 


DENMARK. 
INTEGRITY OF DANISIT MONARCHY. 
THE DUCHY OF SCHLESWIG. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, If an 
| apology is needed for calling the attention 
| of the House to the Treaties and Conven- 
tions in which the Duchy of Schleswig is 
guaranteed to Denmark by Great Britain, 
it may be found in the silence with regard 
to them, which has hitherto prevailed in 
both Houses of Parliament since the be- 
givning of the Session. They affect so 
clearly and indisputably the obligations 
and position of the country, that 1 am more 
inclined to reproach myself for not having 
adverted to them in the debate on the 
Address, than I am for now attempting 
to submit them to your Lordships. At 
that time it did not seem to me improba- 
ble that my noble Friend, who has lately 
been at Copenhagen (Lord Wodehouse), 
‘might have entered on the subject, and 
‘anticipated all I had to offer as regards 
them. It will not, I trust, be thought 
that this notice is in any way designed to 
| precipitate discussion on the conduct of the 
| Government in the Danish question, which 
| cannot properly begin until the papers are 
| before us. The engagements of the coun- 
try, and the merits or demerits of the 
course which Ministers have followed, will 
hardly be confounded by your Lordships. 
To refer to those engagements if forgotten, 
is most essential at this moment. It tends 
directly to obtain the armistice our policy 
is seeking. If it is thought that Great 
Britain is at liberty to abandon Schleswig, 
overrun and oceupied by Germany, to a 
foreign grasp, that grasp, no doubt, will 
be tenacious. If it is seen that Great 
Britain is bound by ancient and surviv- 
ing treaties to maintain Schleswig in the 
Danish monarchy, that grasp will most 
T 2 
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probably be loosened. In that view, not 
another day and not another hour ought to 
elapse, before these treaties are again im- 
pressed upon the memory of Parliament. 
And had they been distinctly blazoned 
before the Session opened, and before the 
war began, they might, perhaps, bave done 
something to avert the wrongs and the 
disasters of which, in the last few days, 
Great Britain has been the startled and 
indignant, but at the same time, the baffled, 
humiliated, and incapable observer. 

My Lords, before proceeding to refer to 
the instruments which contain the guaran- 
tee itself, it is essential to insist upon this 
point—namely, that the Treaty of London 
of 1852, of which we have heard so much, 
in no way disturbs or supersedes them. It 
would be quite useless to advert to them, 
while noble Lords were under a vague and 
undefined impression that the Treaty of 
London reproduces or annuls all previous 
engagements between Denmark and Great 
Britain. The prevailing disposition to 
overlook the guarantee, which, as I shall 
show the House, a few years ago was 
universally acknowledged, must, in the 
want of any other cause, be traced to an 
impression of that character? But the 
Treaty of London is exclusively directed 
to provide against a vacancy in the Danish 
throne, and has no reference whatever to 
the case of an aggression upon Denmark. 
Neither in the Protocol of London of 1850, 
or the Protocol of Warsaw of 1851, by 
which the treaty was prepared, nor in 
the treaty which was based upon them, 
can you find a word enfeebling or altering 
our previous engagements to the Danish 
monarchy. The Treaty of London can- 
not supersede a former guarantee, because 
no guarantee is found in it. It cannot 
annul a former guarantee, because it never 
mentions or alludes to one. On this 
essential point I refer with confidence to 
the noble Lord the President of the Coun- 
cil, who, in 1852, at the Foreign Office, 
must have studied the preliminaries ; to 
the noble Lord the Postmaster General, 
who, as Under Secretary in 1851, enjoyed 
the same advantage; to the noble Earl 
over the way (Lord Malmesbury), who 
signed the treaty for Great Britain; to 
my noble Friend who has lately represen- 
ted us at Copenhagen, and who, from that 
and other cireumstances, is more familiar, 
perhaps, than any other man with the pro- 
visions of the treaty. So far from cancel- 
ling the former guarantees, it strengthens 
and establishes them by pointing out the 
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object they aspire to, and the considera- 
tion which defends them. The Treaty 
of London declares, in the name of all the 
States subscribing to it, that the balance of 
power requires the integrity of Denmark, 
It is well known that the integrity of 
Denmark cannot outlive the loss of Schles- 
wig, and that the monarchy could never 
be upheld if the two lines of the Eider 
and the Dannewerke were taken from it. 
The Treaty of London, therefore, without 
impugning former guarantees of Schleswig, 
explains their scope, and thus increases 
their authority. 

My Lords, the treaties which contain 
the guarantee of Schleswig by Great Britain 
are easy to explain, and it requires no re- 
search or industry to state them. They 
are only three in number. They are all 
recited in the well-known vork of Dr. 
Twiss upon the Danish Question, which 
must be known to every statesman and 
diplomatist. And this learned and impar- 
tial master of public law, after thoroughly 
elucidating and discussing them, has ac- 
knowledged in the fullest way their obliga- 
tion and validity. The first treaty which 
undertakes to guarantee Schleswig to 
Denmark, on the part of Great Britain, is 
that of Gottorp, June 26,1715. The gua- 
rantee is renewed in a better known and 
more memorable instrument—namely, the 
Convention between Great Britain and 
Denmark, of July 26, 1720. It is after- 
wards repeated in the Treaty of Copenha- 
gen, between France, Denmark, and Great 
Britain, on the 16th April, 1727; when the 
two Western Powers unite in guaranteeing 
the perpetual and peaceable possession of 
the Duchy to the King of Denmark. My 
Lords, I should feel bound to cite the lan- 
guage of these documents, or at least to 
give the House a more exact impression of 
their substance, were it not possible to spare 
your Lordships the fatigue, without injus- 
tice to the object which engages me. The 
House has only to accompany me from the 
beginning of the last century, to a period 
we all of us remember, in order to convince 
itself that these instruments are binding 
on the faith and honour of the country. 
In 1848, when Prussia had invaded Den- 
mark on pretences as weak as those which 
now support the recklessness of Germany, 
the subject was debated in the House of 
Commons under the auspices of Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Lord Palmerston. Mr. Disraeli, 
on the 19th April, came down to that 
House, and, speaking for the great party 
with which he acted then, and acts at pre- 
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sent, brought on a Motion upon Denmark. 
After doing justice to the liberal conces- 
sions of the Danish King, and denouncing 
the invasion of which Denmark was the 
object, Mr. Disraeli dwelt upon the gua- 
rantee of Schleswig as the very basis of 
our system towards that country. Lord 
Palmerston replied, and endorsed the gua- 
rantee with equal frankness and decision. 
Not a breath of difference stirred the 
House of Commons after the Opposition 
and the Government had so conspicuously 
declared themselves, The noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary, who was then First 
Minister, gave a silent acquiescence. Re- 
sponsible, however, as he was for what had 
fallen from Lord Palmerston, of him it 
may be truly said, dum tacuit clamavit. 
The late Sir Robert Peel and his sup- 
porters, at that time an active and indepen- 
dent party in the Legislature, rather wont 
to have opinions of their own on points 
of foreign policy, did not intimate dis- 
sent from the grave position as regards 
the duty of Great Britain they had lis- 
tened to. The followers of Mr. Hume, 
habitually averse to guarantees and the 
expenditure which may occasionally flow 
from them, never even whispered hesitation. 


Into these four parties the House of Com- 


mons was divided. But, will the House 
permit me to add another circumstance 
which renders even more expressive the 
unanimity adverted to, as regards the 
guarantee of Schleswig by Great Britain. 
Chevalier Bunsen, the Prussian envoy, had 
just done his utmost to attack and under- 
mine it. Renouncing all the forms of dip- 
lomatie etiquette, he had just addressed a 
memorandum to the Foreign Office, and 
also to the Members of the House of Com- 
mons, in which the German claims on 
Denmark were laboriously stated, and no 
effort spared to show that the guarantee 
of Schleswig did not any longer bind us. 
And yet, in spite of all the heavy ordnance 
just discharged upon them, the House of 
Commons was united and immovable. My 
Lords, these facts are so remarkable, that 
they ought not to rest on Parliamentary 
assertion which may be colored or inaccu- 
rate. The House may fairly ask, what 
really passed on that occasion, what kind 
of language was employed upon the gua- 
rantee of Schleswig by Great Britain ? 
These, then, were the words of Mr. Disraeli, 
republished in a pamphlet which contains 
his speech and that of Lord Palmerston 
together — 

“ Now, by the treaty still in force, England has 
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guaranteed this Duchy of Schleswig, its peaceable 
and complete enjoyment, to the King of Denmark. 
It is of great importance that we should clearly 
understand the nature of that engagement. I 
have been told by some persons that the treaty is 
of very remote date. This is certainly a most 
extraordinary observation. The date, in point of 
fact, is no more remote than the accession of the 
present family to the throne, and it binds the suc- 
cessors and heirs of the King who ratified it. We 
have not even a revolution or a change of dynasty 
intervening in the period; and, if there are any 
treaties which ought to bind us, I think I shall 
be able to show the House that this is one of that 
character.” 


My Lords, I have cited Mr. Disraeli, to 
illustrate the concurrence of opinion at the 
time. What was the language of the no- 
ble Lord (Lord Palmerston) who followed 
him? He said— 

**The hon. Gentleman, no doubt, has exercised 
a very proper discretion in calling the attention 
of the House and of the country to the engage- 
ments we have entered into with regard to the 
Duchy of Schleswig. I have here the original 
treaty, by which the guarantee is given ; but the 
hon. Gentleman has read the words so fully and 
correctly that it will not be necessary for me to 
trouble the House with a recapitulation. The 
hon. Gentleman is perfectly correct in saying that 
the guarantee, which was given by this country to 
Denmark, was also given on the same occasion 
by the Government of France.” 


But what are the words which Mr. Dis- 
raeli had given so fully and correctly? I 
should have read the passage sooner. After 
replying fully to the memorandum of Che- 
valier Bunsen, Mr. Disraeli quotes them 
from the treaty— 

“The King of Great Britain, for his heirs and 
successors, agrees and binds himself to guarantee 
and maintain, in a continual and peaceable posses- 
sion, that part of the Duchy of Schleswig which His 
Danish Majesty has in his hands ; and to defend it, 
in the best manner possible, against all and every- 
one who may endeavour to disturb it, directly or 
indirectly.” 

Such, in 1848, was the opinion of all 
parties on a guarantee which since that 
time has never been invalidated. Such 
was the opinion of the Minister who then 
directed foreign policy, and now presides 
over the Cabinet. It may be thought, how- 
ever—few would venture to surmise it—that 
he yielded inadvertently and suddenly, the 
point on which the leader of the Opposi- 
tion had insisted, and that his language did 
not fully indicate the resolution and the 
judgment of the Cabinet. I will therefore 
bring under the notice of your Lordships 
the resolution and the judgment of the Ca- 
binet before Parliament had acted on them, 
and before the Opposition had pronounced 
itself. I have here the copy of a despatch 
from Lord Westmoreland, our represen- 
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tative at Berlin, to the Foreign Minister of 
Prussia, of which the substance is conelu- 
sive. Instructed by the Cabinet in London, 
Lord Westmoreland expressed their deep 
concern at hearing that Prussian troops had 
entered Schleswig, or were about to do so. 
Instructed by the Cabinet, he intimated 
their lively hope that the design may be 
abandoned, if not executed—and that the 
troops may be withdrawn if they are now 
beyond the frontier of the Duchy. In- 
structed by the Cabinet, he sends a copy 
of the guarantee of 1720 to the Minister 
of Prussia, as the wand which ought to 
check the Prussian army in its enterprize. 
The despatch is dated April 18, 1848. 
And the instruction must have issued be- 
fore Parliament had lent its impulse to 
the Government, 

No question will be, therefore, raised as 
to the force of the guarantee in 1848, 
either by the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs or by the First Minister, 
who at that time insisted on it in a manner 
so remarkable. And I have proved to-day, 
that since 1848 nothing has disturbed it. 
Has it been forfeited by Denmark? No 
doubt a guarantee of this sort may be 
forfeited by the Power which enjoyed it if 


it engages in aggression, or provokes a 
war against itself, or declines a salutary 
course the guaranteeing Power urges on 


it. To none of these reproaches Denmark 
is obnoxious. It is said, indeed, that she 
has not fulfilled her engagements of 185] 
to Germany. In reply to such an alle- 
gation volumes might be written. The 
celebrated work of Mr. Goseh, an attaché 
of the Danish Embassy in London, has 
gone at length into the question. But no 
man, even refusing to coneur with Mr. 
Gosch, can do less than admit the argu- 
ment to be a balanced one. And if it is, 
would Great Britain be entitled to decide 
in favour of the party which had every 
motive to attack, and against the party 
which had every motive to be just and to 
conciliate ? The reason of the case for- 
bids such a conclusion, although a desire 
to escape the guarantee may unfortunately 
prompt it. What is the wrong which 
Denmark has committed against the coun- 
sel of Great Britain? Once only has a 
British counsel been rejected by her. The 
counsel of the noble Lord in the well- 
known despatch of September 24, 1862, 
to subject her legislation to four co-ordi- 
nate assemblies, was undoubtedly rejected 
by the Government of Denmark, as incon- 
sistent with the safety of the kingdom. 
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But that counsel never found an advocate 
in Parliament or out of it; and no one 
more decidedly condemned it in this House 
than my noble Frjend the former Under 
Secretary, who has lately been our repre- 
sentative at Copenhagen. Who would 
venture to assert that Denmark forfeited 
the guarantee when she declined to execute 
the project I refer to. On every other 
point, in deference to British views, con- 
cession has been heaped upon concession. 
It is therefore certain that the guarantee 
exists in its original integrity. 

By what line of action can we satisfy it? 
My Lords, I will not presume to hazard 
an opinion on that question, but will remark, 
with the permission of the House, that an 
armistice alone—at which we seem to aim 
—will not fulfil our engagement, unless 
Schleswig is restored by it to Denmark, 
In 1848 you had an armistice; but two 
years elapsed before peace was made, and a 
lohger time before Denmark was evacuated. 
The settlement which came at last, imper- 
fect as it was, and as events have proved 
it, arose from certain agencies and forces 
we cannot count upon at present. At that 
time, Russia, guided by the Czar Nicholas, 
embarked in a crusade against the revolu- 
tionary movement of which the war against 
Denmark was regarded as an offshoot. 
The policy of Russia was to overrule the 
German enterprize in Denmark. It is not 
so at present; and if it was, the Polish 
insurrection would effectually neutralize it, 
by giving Germany retaliatory weapons 
against Russia she was not formerly pos- 
sessed of. 

Another force which tended greatly to a 
settlement in 1850 was, the violent anta- 
gonism which sprung up between Austria 
and Prussia after the great events of 1848, 
which nearly lighted up a war between 
the whole of northern and the whole of 
southern Germany, and was only just 
kept under at the Conference of Olmutz. 
So Denmark got rid of her aggressor. 
But now, the same division of the German 
Powers cannot be relied on. What force 
have we to look to, to put an end to 
this unhappy complication? The united 
and material exertions of Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Great Britain might suffice. 
But who expects tosee them? The French 
alliance is the only agency remaining. But 
the man would be a sanguine, or even ao 
|‘ unreflecting one, who expeeted that alliance 
| while the Emperor remains upon the throne, 
jand the noble Lord presides over the 


| Foreign Office, to recover the solidity with- 
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out which it would in vain aspire to restore 
integrity to Denmark. 

But if it is not easy to point out any 
manner of fulfilling oyr unquestioned gua- 
rantee, it is important to refer to the lines 
of action it prohibits, and towards which 
we might be drawn if it did not bind us. 
It would obviously be violated if Schleswig 
became like Holstein, a part of the Con- 
federation. And even this has been de- 
manded. It would be violated if Schleswig 
was parcelled out into allotments between 
Germany and Denmark. And this has 
been suggested. The guarantee would not 
permit us to subscribe to a fusion of the 
two Duchies, according to the fabulous 
hypothesis, which Germany has so long 
employed as a fulcrum of attack, or rather 
as an instrument of torture. It would not 
permit us to subscribe to an arrangement 
which gave Germany the right to interfere 
or dictate on the northern boundary of 
the Eider. The guarantee would not have 
been observed if Kiel became a German 
harbour, or Rendsburgh a German for- 
tress; because, in neither of these cases 
would Denmark have the peaceable pos- 
session of Schleswig we have undertaken 
to secure for her. All these propositions 
may be mooted ; and into any of them, 
the too great desire of tranquillity might 
drag a Minister, by whom the guarantee 
had been forgotten. 

My Lords, imperfectly as I have touched 
upon the question, these points, at least, 
will be admitted—namely, that, in 1720, 
Great Britain guaranteed Schleswig to the 
monarchy of Denmark ; that so far from 
the guarantee having expired in 1848, all 
parties in the State at that time conspired 
to recognize its vigour; that the Govern- 
ment of the day, which, as regards fo- 
reign policy, is the Government of our day, 
of their own resolve insisted on its cogency 
through the Ambassador at Berlin; that 
the Treaty of 1852 has done something to 
confirm and nothing to invalidate it; and 
that the Danish Government have not 
adopted any step by which they lose their 
title to its benefit. The policy it indicates 
I have not ventured to describe, adverting 
only to the lines of action it forbids Great 
Britain to subscribe to. One fact ought 
not to have been passed over—the solem- 
nity with which George I., on the ‘* word 
ofa King,” engaged his faith, and that 
of all his heirs and successors, to its ob- 
servance. It is not easy to deny, that its 
observance, beyond the balance of power, 
the reputation of the country, and the ge- 
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neral authority of treaties, concerns, and 
vitally, the honour of the dynasty we 
cherish. A few nights ago, we heard the 
expression of an animated hope that that 
dynasty might long outlive the masses who 
look up to it at present, and stand amon 

the Nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab 
illis. To such a hope, the people of the 
country might add a further aspiration ; 
—that it may always reign without a 
blemish on its glory, and that its faith 
to guarantees may never be impeached in 
the remotest age to which its destiny ad- 
vances it. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I think 
my noble Friend is entirely justified, having 
the opinion he has expressed with regard to - 
the guarantee given to Denmark in 1720, 
in bringing this question under the con- 
sideration of your Lordships; and un- 
doubtedly it is one which Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot lese sight of in any 
negotiations that may take place. But I 
own I cannot think it desirable, for my 
part or on the part of your Lordships, that 
we should now, when there is no immediate 
question before the House, enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the engagements between this 
country and Denmark. There is a general 
question with regard to any treaty of 
guarantee of this kind. It is necessary to 
examine under what circumstances it was 
made—whether certain views of policy that 
determined it did not likewise limit its 
scope. It is necessary to examine what 
war occurred afterwards between the Power 
giving the guarantee and the Power to 
whom the guarantee was given. It is ne- 
cessary to examine whether the treaty of 
peace that afterwards oecurred confirmed 
or did not confirm the original guarantee. 
I think that any Government of this coun- 
try would be very rash to give a positive 
opinion on these questions without a tho- 
rough examination. That examination Her 
Majesty’s Government have begun. The 
matter has been already deliberated upon 
and discussed ; but I cannot say that we 
have arrived at such conclusions on the 
various points I have mentioned, as to 
induce me to say at this moment what is 
the final decision of the Government on 
the subject. There is one thing, however, 
perfectly clear,—that the consideration of 
the Treaty of 1720 must have an influence 
on any transaction in which we may engage 
with Foreign Powers on the subject. Now, 
with regard to 1848, my noble Friend very 
properly and truly alluded to the despatch 
which was sent to Berlin, and the discus- 
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sions which took place in the House of 
Commons ; but it is a remarkable thing— 
no less remarkable than creditable to the 
Government of that day—that they did not 
immediately declare to Prussia that Eng- 
land was prepared to carry into effect that 
guarantee by force if it was at all infringed 
by the Prussian Government. On the con- 
trary, the Prussian Minister said that there 
was no question of the guarantee, because 
there was no intention of the Prussian 
Government to infringe it. Ata subsequent 
period Lord Palmerston was referred to, 
and he said— 

‘*Great Britain has now undertaken the office 
of a mediator ; it would be inconsistent with the 
office of a mediator to be asserting the cause of 
one party against the other, and therefore I will 
not at the present moment enter into the question 
of guarantee.” 


Looking at the present position of things, 
we find that that position, while extremely 
complicated, is evidently very different as 
regards some of the Powers of Germany, 
and as regards the Powers of Austria and 
Prussia, who are now making war on the 
Duchies of Denmark. Some of the Powers 
of Germany, Bavaria more especially, have 
not hesitated to declare that they consider 
the Prince of Augustenburg is entitled to 
be acknowledged as Duke of Holstein, and 
also as Duke of Schleswig ; and it might 
follow from that that they will endeavour 
to put him in possession of the Duchy 
of Schleswig. Now, if that attempt were 
made to put the Duke of Augustenburg in 
possession of the Duchy of Schleswig, then 
it would follow that England must declare 
whether or no she was bound by the Treaty 
of 1720 ; and, if so bound, it would be her 
duty to come to the support of Denmark 
in the Duchy of Schleswig. But the 
position of Austria and Prussia is very 
different. The communications we have 
received from Austria and Prussia, con- 
tained in the despatch of the 31st of 
January, which I have laid before this 
House, do not contemplate in any way the 
dismemberment of Denmark. On the con- 
trary, they say that they go into Schleswig 
maintaining the principle of the integrity of 
Denmark, and that the very cause of their 
entrance into Schleswig is to obtain the 
fulfilment of the obligations which the King 
of Denmark has taken as Duke of Schles- 
wig, and has taken in no other capacity. 
Unless he were the Duke of Schleswig, 
they could have no claim to ask from him 
the fulfilment of the engagements of his 
predecessor. Well, I must say, in that 
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position of affairs—a most complicated and 
difficult position of affairs—with the war 
still raging, but with the declaration of 
those Powers that they go to Schleswig to 
take it as a material guarantee, I think it 
is most desirable to endeavour rather to 
settle all these questions by pacific means, 
than to resort at once to anything of the 
nature of a threat founded on the guarantee 
to which my noble Friend has alluded. 
Austria and Prussia are conscious—all the 
principal Powers of Europe must be con- 
scious—that the Duchy of Schleswig and 
the Duchy of Holstein cannot be transferred 
to any other Power than the King of Den- 
mark without a general concert and gene- 
ral consideration of the whole question 
among the European Powers, That, like- 
wise, is contained in the letter to which I 
have alluded. These Powers admit, that if 
there is any change in the situation—if 
anything new is proposed—it should bea 
matter of concert and consideration. I 
quite admit that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must make up their minds, with the 
best light they can receive and the best 
advice they can obtain, as to the binding 
obligations of the Treaty of Guarantee of 
1720. Still I say it is desirable, for the 
sake of the peace of Europe, that every- 
thing that can be done by conference and 
communication ought to be done, before 
any action is taken which might very soon 
assume an attitude of hostility between 
some of the great Powers of Europe. My 
noble Friend is perfectly aware that in 
1727 a similar guarantee was given by 
France to Denmark of the Duchy of 
Schleswig. He is also aware that in 1767 
and in 1773 communications were entered 
into, and finally a treaty of peace was 
signed between Russia and Denmark upon 
the same basis. It is not desirable to 
know what is the opinion of France—to 
know what is the opinion of Russia with 
regard to the effect of these engagements 
on them? These are matters intimately 
affecting the peace of Europe, as well as 
affecting the position of Great Britain. I 
must decline to give any positive opinion 
at this moment; but while I thank my 
noble Friend for having gone into this 
subject, I must repeat that I cannot de- 
clare any positive intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government without further reflec- 
tion. 


House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
: Ten o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 15, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Puntic Bris — Resolution in 
Committee—Warehousing of British Spirits. 
First Readi Warehousing of British Spirits 
[Bill 19] ; Insolvent Debtors * [Bill 20]; For- 
feiture of Lands and Goods * [Bill 21]; Watch- 

ing of Towns (Ireland) * [Bill 22}. 

Second Reading—Insane Prisoners Act Amend- 
ment [Bill 4]; Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland) 
[Bill 5); Malt for Cattle [Bill 6]; Collec- 
tion of Taxes [Bill 7]; Government Annui- 
ties* [Bill 11). 





HERRING FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. CAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in the absence of the Lord 
Advocate, Whether it is the intention of 
Government to alter or repeal the recent 
Laws on the subject of the Herring Fish- 
ery in Seotland, which the Royal Commis- 
sioners appointed in 1862 to inquire into 
the operation of these Laws reported to 
have “ unnecessarily restricted the opera- 
tions of Fishermen; to have repressed inven- 
tion by prohibiting new and more produc- 
tive forms of labour ; as calculated to be 
destructive rather than conservative in rela- 
tion to the future supply of Herring ; and, 
although beneficial to certain class interests, 
as prejudicial to the consumer of Fish and 
to the publie generally ?”” 

Sin GEORGE GREY in reply said, he 
had communicated with the Lord Advocate, 
who was at present in Scotland, and ascer- 
tained that a Bill effecting some alterations 
in the existing Law was in preparation, 
and would soon, he hoped, be introduced. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYMENT COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION, 


Viscount ENFIELD said, he wished to 
ask the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been called to the Report of the Children 
Employment Commissioners ; and, if so, 
whether he intends to propose any measure 
founded upon the Report of the said Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. BRUCE said, in reply, that the 
Report had been under the consideration 
of the Government during the recess. A 
measure was in preparation, and he hoped 
very shortly to ask leave to introduce it. 
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TOBACCO CULTIVATION IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MAC EVOY said, he would beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to introduce any Bill this Session to 
repeal the Act which at present prevented 
the growth of Tobacco in Ireland ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that he was not aware that 
the law imposed any peculiar restrictions 
upon the growth of Tobacco, either in 
Ireland or in any part of the United King- 
dom. The general prohibition could not 
be removed, because of the impossibility of 
charging Tobacco grown in this country 
with a duty equivalent to that on Tobacco 
grown abroad. He did not know any way 
in which that difficulty could be overcome. 
He should be glad if it could. From what 
he had been informed he did not think the 
growth of Tobacco would ever prove remu- 
nerative in this country. That, however, 
was not a question for him. He did not 
see any mode of getting over the difficulty 
to which he had referred, and it was not 
his intention to propose to the House any 
alteration in the existing law. 
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RAILWAY ENCROACHMENTS (DUBLIN), 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE said, he rose to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, If he 
will consent to the appointment of a pre- 
liminary Select Committee, composed of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, to 
consider and report upon the various Rail- 
way schemes affecting the city of Dublin, 
such Committee to be nominated in the 
same manner as that which has been re- 
cently appointed to consider and report 
upon the different Railway projects affect- 
ing the Metropolis ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON in reply said, 
the Government had no intention of pro- 
posing such a Committee as that referred 
to by his hon. Friend. 


ALLOWANCES TO COLONIAL GOVERN- 
ORS RETIRING.—QUESTION, 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, when the Government intend to 
bring forward the subject of granting 
Retiring Allowances to Governors of 
Colonies ? 
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Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the subject of Govern- 
ors’ Pensions had been under the con- 
sideration of his noble Friend the Duke of 
Newcastle during the recess, but he was 
not at present in a position to say that any 
measure would be introduced by the Go- 
vernment. 


LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BLACK said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If the Government intend to 
bring in a Bill this Session for Consolidat- 
ing the Acts relating to Copyright in 
works of Literature and Art ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON in reply said, 
the Government had no present intention 
of bringing in a Bill to consolidate those 
Acts. Circumstances had not arisen to 
render such a measure of urgent necessity. 


METROPOLIS (PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE).—QUESTION. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether he in- 
tends to introduce a Bill this year for the 
better protection of the Metropolis from 
Fire ; and, if so, when he will lay it upon 
the table of the House ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: I hope, Sir, 
to be able to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject. Some time ago I communicated 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and laid before them the outline of a 
scheme for the establishment of a Fire 
Brigade for the Metropolis, to be under 
the control and management of that Board. 
They signified their willingness to under- 
take the control of such a body, but stipu- 
lated that the whole expense of maintain- 
ing the establishment should not fall upon 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis. As to 
the principle there was no difference, for it 
is obviously right that the Government 
should contribute something in respect of 
the large number of public buildings, the 
national property, to which increased pro- 
tection would be afforded ; but in the ar- 
rangement of details some difficulties were 
naturally felt. The Board of Works also 
thought, and not unreasonably, that the 
Fire Insurance Companies ought not to be 
exempted from all contribution to such an 
establishment, having at present to bear 
all the expense of their own Fire Brigades. 
I am in communication with these Com- 
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panies, and again I hope that there is no 
difference between us in principle; but the 
details of the arrangement require careful 
consideration. I am at present waiting 
their answer; and till all these arrange- 
ments are satisfactorily made I cannot say 
when the Bill will be introduced. 


ARTILLERY.— COMMISSIONERS TO 
UNITED STATES AND DENMARK, 


QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether any British Officer or Offi- 
cers have been sent to study and report 
upon the recent applications of and im- 
provements in Artillery adopted in the war 
in the United States and in Denmark ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that since the commencement of the 
war with the United States, the War 
Office had received from Lord Lyons fre- 
quent reports as to the progress of science 
applied to artillery, of all experiments, and 
of all new guns manufactured by the Go- 
vernment of the United States. Within 
a short time, however, it had been found 
that Lord Lyons was not able to supply 
that department with such eorrect detailed 
information as appeared to be necessary; 
and three Officers were sent out for the 
purpose of investigating and reporting to 
the War Office, in the fullest manner pos- 
sible, all the improvements and alterations 
which had taken place in Artillery science 
in the United States. In September, 
1862, a Commission, of which Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. Mitchell was the president, 
visited Denmark and reported upon the 
state of its defences and of the artillery in 
its possession. It had not been thought 
necessary to send any Commissioners since 
the breaking out of the present war, 
either to the Danish, the Prussian, or 
other armies. 


COURT-MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION, 
Lorp HOTHAM said, he rose to in- 


quire from what fund the expenses of the 
late Court-Martial at Aldershot are to be 


paid; whether the House will be asked to 
grant money for that purpose ; and, if so, 
when such grant will be proposed ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that it would not be necessary to 
lay on the table of the House any Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the purpose of 
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defraying the expenses connected with 
Colonel Crawley’s trial; they would not 
be paid out of any particular Vote, but 
would be spread over several of the Votes 
taken last year. For instance, the pay 
and allowances of the witnesses would be 
chargeable to Vote 1; their travelling ex- 
penses and provisions to Vote 2 (the Com- 
missariat) ; the lodging allowances would 
come out of Vote 4, and only the special 
expenses ineurred by the Judge Advocate 
General, and immediately connected with 
the trial itself, would be raised out of Vote 
6, the Vote for the administration of mar- 
tial law. If any addition to the estimated 
expenses should take place, it would have 
to be treated like excess arising from any 
other cause. There would be no objection, 
however, on the part of the Government 
to give the Return showing the total ex- 
penses incurred upon the trial of Colonel 
Crawley if the noble Lord should move 
for it. 


PETITION FROM MALTA.—QUESTION. 


Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government received an important 
Petition from Malta asking for reform in 
the Colonial Government ? 


Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, since he answered the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s question on this sub- 
ject a few days back the Petition had 
arrived, and would receive the most care- 
ful consideration from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—SCHLESWIG 
IOLSTEIN — THE RUMOURED ARMIS.- 
TICE.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, in the total ab- 
sence of papers with respect to our foreign 
relations, I am obliged to trouble Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with more questions 
than I could have wished. I understood 
on Friday night from the noble Lord the 
First Minister of the Crown, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had made a proposition 
for an Armistice between the two contend- 
ing parties. It would be convenient to the 
House to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any answer to 
that proposition, especially as from the 
tone of the noble Lord we concluded that 
it was made under very favourable circum- 
stances ? 
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Mr. LAYARD: Sir, in the absence of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, perhaps I may be allowed to state 
that an answer has been received by Her 
Majesty’s Government; but I regret to 
have to state to the House, that that an- 
swer is not of a satisfactory nature. No 
Armistice, I apprehend, is likely to be 
agreed to at the present time. 


THE IONIAN ISLANDS.—AMERICAN 
CRUISERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GREGORY said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is prepared to lay on the table 
of the House all the communications which 
have been received from the Government 
of Greece upon the subject of the de- 
molition of the Ionian fortresses and the 
neutralization of those Islands; also, all 
communications received from the three 
protecting Powers and the Government of 
France? He likewise wished to ask another 
question, having reference to a rumour 
prevalent at Liverpool, and he did so for 
the sake of those who believed that rumour, 
not on his own account, for he entirely 
disbelieved it. The rumour was that ves- 
sels, or a vessel, of superior strength and 
speed, were being fitted out at Liverpool 
or some other English port, with the in- 
tention of pursuing and capturing the 
Alabama, inasmuch as the Federals had 
been unable to do it themselves. He 
wished to know whether any information 
on that head had reached the hon. Gentle- 
man, and whether he will apply the same 
vigilance to the prevention of acts of hos- 
tility towards a friendly nation to which we 
have granted belligerent rights, as he has 
shown in dealing with vessels suspected of 
being fitted out with designs hostile to the 
Federal States ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in answer to the 
first question of his hon. Friend, he was 
aware that the treaty relating to the ces- 
sion of the Ionian Islands had not yet been 
signed by the Greek Government, although 
it had been sent to Athens, Until that 
treaty was signed it would be impossible 
to lay upon the table of the House the 
correspondence connected with it. As re+ 
garded the second question, the only infor- 
mation he possessed was derived from the 
newspapers, and one of these suggested 
that the whole paragraph might be a wily 
contrivance on the part of the Confederates, 
If so, his hon. Friend would probably 
know more about it than the Government, 
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The law, of course, would be applied im- 
partially to either side. 


UNITED STATES.—CASE OF THE 
“SAXON.”—MURDER OF MR, GRAY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to put a question to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
which he had privately given him notice, 
What is the date of the Despatch for- 
warded in relation to the murder of Mr. 
Gray, and by what mail was it sent to 
America ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the notice he had 
received was so very reeent that he was 
unable at that moment to answer the ques- 
tion. Perhaps his hon. Friend would be 
good enough to repeat it the next day. 


INSANE PRISONERS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Bu 4.]—SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the second 
time.’’—(Sir George Grey.) 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, it was 
not his intention to enter into the contro- 
versy which had arisen with respect to 
Townley’s case, and which had been suffi- 
ciently discussed in the press and to some 
extentin that House. He was not present 
however when this measure was introduced, 
and he wished to take the opportunity of 
saying that, while there was much that was 
unsatisfactory to the country in the case, 
he was far from imputing blame to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir George Grey) for the 
course he had taken. He doubted, indeed, 
whether any Home Secretary, under similar 
circumstances, could have acted differently. 
The conflict of evidence with respect to 
Townley’s state of mind made the case one 
of great difficulty. A verdict that appeared 
to be conclusive established his sanity at 
the time of his trial, but afterwards the 
evidence of medical men and others pointed 
to the conclusion that Townley had become 
insane. Two or three things, however, ap- 
peared to the public out of doors to be in 
consistent with fairness and impartiality. 
One was that the initiative was not taken 
after the trial by responsible persons, and 
another was the supposed compulsion upon 
the Secretary of State to remove the pri- 
soner to an asylum on the certificate of any 
two justices and two physicians. And 
thirdly the public were dissatisfied, not from 
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any thirst for Townley’s blood, but because 
it did not seem fair to them that his sentence 
should by such means not only be respited, 
but commuted. For it practically amounted 
to a commutation of the sentence, because 
he agreed that it was impossible for the 
Seeretary of State to bring Townley to 
execution after he had been removed to a 
lunatic asylum. But the Bill before the 
House did not provide an adequate remedy 
for such cases. The law was founded on 
two Acts of Parliament. The first was the 
9th of Geo. IV., but it only applied to pri- 
soners under sentence of imprisonment and 
transportation. Here the initiative was 
given to the Secretary of State. He was 
to direct the removal to an asylum in cases 
of insanity, and there was no intermediate 
process as in the next Act, the 3 & 4 
Vict., under which Townley was removed. 
The case of persons under sentence of 
death was, he thought, advisedly omitted 
from the first-named Act. It ought to be 
kept separate, and dealt with in a different 
manner. Many persons had - interested 
themselves in the state of Townley’s mind 
while he was under sentence of capital 
punishment, but all the zeal, energy, and 
prejudice exhibited by these persons had 
disappeared as soon as the sentence was 
commuted. The new species of insanity, 
indeed, was never brought forward except 
when prisoners were sentenced to death, 
although if Townley was really believed to 
be irresponsible for his actions it was as 
great a cruelty to put him on the public 
works as to take his life. These persons, 
however, drew a distinction which might be 
useful to the Legislature in amending the 
law. It was monstrous that any two jus- 
tices should intrude themselves into a gaol 
with any two doctors they might select, 
and then make out a certificate binding on 
the Secretary of State. That might bea 
light evil in the case of persons under sen- 
tence of imprisonment, but if prisoners 
under sentence of death were once removed 
to an asylum, the Secretary of State could 
not carry out the original sentence. It 
was, he repeated, impossible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to bring Townley from the 
asylum and put him to death. Parliament 
would guard itself sufficiently in the case 
of prisoners sentenced to transportation and 
imprisonment by giving the visiting justices 
the initiative. But in the case of a prisoner 
under sentence of death, there was an op- 
portunity before trial and at the trial to 
inquire into the state of his mind. [Sir 
Georce Grey: If the vbjection is taken 
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before the trial.] The verdict should, he 
thought, be conclusive as to the state of 
his mind up to the period of the verdict, 
and the inquiry should only refer to the 
state of his mind after the verdict and up 
to the period of his proposed execution. 
The question then arose, how the friends of 
such a prisoner would be able to bring a 
certificate under the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State? He suggested that the Bill 
should be left as it then stood in respect to 
persons under sentence of imprisonment or 
penal servitude, and be altered only in cases 
where the prisoner was condemned to death. 
The words of the clause were, ‘“‘If any 
person shall appear to be insane ;’’ but 
did not say to whom. He would suggest 
that the words should run, ‘‘ If any per- 
son shall appear to the visiting justices 
to be insane.” The visiting justices 
should represent the insanity to the Sec- 
retary of State, who ought thereupon to 
issue a commission. The inquiry need not 
be public, but it should be of a solemn 
and judicial character, and the proceed- 
ings should be published. The report of 


the commission as to the sanity of the 
prisoner should be binding on the Secre- 
tary of State, but that would by no means 


affect the Royal prerogative of pardon or 
commutation of sentence. It was casting 
an unwarrantable and unfair burden on 
the Secretary of State to leave the deci- 
sion to his discretion after a fair and 
complete inquiry and judgment by com- 
petent persons. Much dissatisfaction would 
be felt if the Home Secretary allowed 
a man to be executed in spite of a cer- 
tifieate of his insanity. It would, there- 
fore, be in the interest of the Secretary of 
State to adopt such an Amendment as he 
now recommended, because he did not pro- 
pose to touch the prerogative of the Crown. 
Parliament ought, however, more carefully 
to define the power of the Home Secretary, 
not only for his sake, but for the sake of 
the public. Why should such a duty be 
thrown upon him under the statute? The 
right hon. Gentleman had had difficulties 
enough in recommending the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown, having not 
unfrequently of late brought himself into 
collision with public opinion, and caused 
great ill-feeling. In the existing state of 
things it had come to this :—If a man was 
respited and an inquiry commenced into his 
sanity or insanity, once that he had been 
removed to a lunatic asylum he was prac- 
tically saved from execution. He (Mr. 
G. Hardy) took it to be the law that capital 
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punishment was to be inflicted ; and, if so, 
nothing should be done in any preliminary 
inquiry to prevent that punishment being 
earried out if they came to the conclusion 
that the man was in a sane state of mind 
at the time the excecution was to take 
place. The Secretary of State would have 
the power to appoint a commission, and he 
(Mr. G. Hardy) would be sorry to see the 
commission composed wholly of doctors. 
For when one took up the papers and read 
them through, it was clear there must be 
lay persons to decide where doctors differed. 
For in the first place they had a surgeon 
who decided when the prisoner was com- 
mitted that he was sane, and made an 
entry in the prison book to that effect, and 
afterwards the same surgeon said that the 
man was mad, though he believed him to be 
then in the same state as he was in before, 
but that when he made the entry in the 
book the man was not legally insane. Then 
the Commissioners of Lunacy drew a dis- 
tinction most dangerous to society, for they 
thought the man was of an unsound mind, 
but that he was in such a state that he 
ought to be responsible for his actions. 
Finally, they had a commission issued, 
composed of most eminent and experienced 
men, who seemed to have conducted their 
inquiry with a good sense which contrasted 
strongly with the previous mode of inquiry, 
and they came to the conclusion that he 
was not insane when they examined him. 
In the old times, when an inquiry was made 
it was always as to the motive, but now 
when they got the very strongest motive, 
jealousy, it was said the man was mad be- 
cause he had been actuated to commit a 
crime by the most violent of passions. If the 
visiting justices represented to the Secre- 
tary of State that the man was insane, 
and ought not to be hanged in that state, 
then the Secretary of State ought to ap- 
point a commission, an independent tri- 
bunal, who should publish openly what 
they had heard and the result at which 
they had arrived, and the Secretary of 
State, as far as his statutory capacity was 
concerned, should be bound by that deci- 
sion ; but if he chose afterwards to advise 
Her Majesty to take another course he 
should be responsible for that advice, as 
he was now. With respect to the statute, 
the Secretary of State, for his own sake 
and for the safety of the public, ought to 
be bound by the decision of the tribunal 
which he had called into existence. The 
question was one that would not often 
arise, and therefore there was less reason 
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for being in haste to decide as to the nature 
of the tribunal. Let there be a solemn 
recognized tribunal. The man having 
been pronounced sane by a jury and a pre- 
residing Judge, if a contrary conclusion 
was to be come to, it ought to be by 
a tribunal equally solemn and equally 
judicial; and, in that case, the right hon. 
Gentleman, who he believed conscientiously 
discharged his duty, would be relieved from 
a serious embarrassment, and the public 
would be satisfied with the decision which 
would be come to. 

Mr. MACDONOGH said, there were 
two modes of correcting an error in the 
law, one by a declaratory Act, the other by 
an enacting statute. In the present case, 
the latter had been adopted, and in his 
opinion unwisely. The ground upon which 
the measure had been introduced was this : 
—The right hon. Baronet, construing the 
statute of the 3 & 4 Vict. as abso- 
lutely imperative upon him, introduced 
the Bill for the purpose of freeing himself 
from that obligation. His (Mr. Macdo- 
nogh’s) opinion was very clear that the 
statute was not imperative but permissive, 
and that a diseretion was left to the right 
hon. Baronet. That view had been con- 


firmed by several Acts of Parliament with 
reference to lunatics, in which the words 
‘shall be lawful’ had received the ex- 
planation for which he contended, and in 
which the Secretary of State was said to 


be ‘‘ empowered”’ to do so and so. If that 
view of the case was right, what was the 
result ? They were now introducing a piece 
of patchwork. One of the blemishes at- 
tributed to our English legislation was, that 
whenever a fault was found we attempted 
to patch it up, instead of proceeding upon 
broad principles and with due regard to 
reason. The result of passing this Bill 
would be to give the assent of Parliament 
to the construction put by the right hon. 
Baronet upon the words ‘* it shall be law- 
ful,’’ so as to make them absolutely man- 
datory, and they would then fall into a 
series of absurdities, for wherever these 
words occurred in statutes in pari materia 
they must receive an imperative construc- 
tion. He would suggest that the matter 
might be remedied by a declaratory statute 
of some ten lines to this effect :—‘* Whereas 
doubts have arisen as to the construction 
of the words ‘it. shall be lawful,’ in the 
3 & 4 Vict. ce. 54, be it enacted that the 
words shall be held to be discretionary.” 
That was the suggestion he had to make, 
and if the learned Attorney or Solicitor 
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General was in the House he would see its 
force. He ventured to think that the Bill 
was wrong in principle, and that its effect 
would be to leave their legislation in a state 
of confusion. 

Sir COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, that 
he agreed with many of the observations 
that had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. Hardy), but on the whole, 
he was prepared to support the Bill of the 
Government. Still, he thought that there 
were some points in the proposed measure 
which were susceptible of improvement, 
The Secretary of State, on being furnished 
with the certificates by the magistrates, 
possessed absolute discretion as to how he 
was to act. He would have been better 
pleased if, instead of leaving that disere- 
tion to the Seeretary of State, the mea- 
sure had proposed to have made some 
public investigation as to the alleged lu- 
nacy of a convict obligatory, so that in 
the face of the public the alleged lunacy 
should be tested either by a jury or by 
some properly constituted tribunal. He 
regretted that the Secretary for the Home 
Department had thought proper to confine 
the operation of the Bill to England alone, 
In a case of such public importance, there 
should be uniformity of legislation for the 
three portions of the United Kingdom ; 
and yet, if the Bill passed in its then 
shape, the effect would be, that on that 
subject there would be one law for Eng- 
land, another for Scotland, and a third for 
Ireland. Was the House prepared to 
sanction such a course? By the Scotch 
law, the initiative in the case of prisoners 
supposed to be insane is taken by the 
sheriff, who is authorized to eall in to his 
assistance two medical persons, and they 
forward to the Home Secretary their opi- 
nion of the insanity of a prisoner. The 
moment that opinion is given it is final and 
conclusive, and the very same mischief 
whieh the Bill was brought in te remedy in 
respect to England might still oceur in the 
ease of Scotland. The right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary said, that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice in a recent 
ease. Was the House prepared, then, to 
leave the law in Scotland as it is until the 
same miscarriage of justice occurred there? 
It was proposed by the present Bill that 
the certificate of the visiting justices should 
be backed by duly registered physicians 
or surgeons ; but in Scotland the certifi- 
cate of the sheriff might be backed by an 
apothecary. If the English Act required 
amendment, so, he thought, did the Scotch 
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Aet in this respect. In Ireland the law 
was different from the law in England in 
regard to insane convicts, and applied 
only to persons under sentence of impri- 
sonment. It was not applicable to persons 
under sentence of death, so that a prisoner 
there under sentence of death, becoming 
insane, must, if the Act were strictly car. 
ried out, be hanged, because no power was 
given to send him to a lunatic asylum, or 
else he must receive a free pardon. By 
the ingenuity of the Law Officers that dift- 
culty might be got over, because the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland might commute the 
capital punishment to penal servitude ; and 
then the convict, being under sentence of 
imprisonment, might be sent to a lunatic 
asylum. But that was not the way in 
which the law ought to stand, and when 
an alteration was made, the law in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland ought to be 
assimilated. He concurred with those who 
thought the words ‘it shall be lawful” 
in the English Act not imperative; but, 
at the same time, he considered that 
the Secretary of State was bound by the 
practice of the Home Office since 1840. 
The words in the Irish Act, however, were 
different, and were not imperative. He 
had not made these observations in any 
hostile or unfriendly spirit; on the con- 
trary, he would support the second read- 
ing ; but in Committee he would propose 
clauses to make the Bill applicable to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, or would 
place them in the hands of the right hon. 
Baronet if he preferred to propose them 
himself. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, that he had 
conferred with many persons whose opinions 
were well entitled to consideration in re- 
spect to the Townley case, and they all 
admitted, when asked how they would have 
acted had they been in the position of the 
Home Secretary, that they must have done 
just what the right hon. Gentleman did. 
After all that occurred, it would have been 
contrary to the sentiment of the country to 
carry the capital sentence into effect. The 
question before the House was, whether the 
present Billshould be adopted? Every one 
thought that its provisions were unobjec- 
tionable, but some persons conceived that 
it did not go far enough. In his opinion, 
caution was a fault on the right side in 
drawing such a Bill, and he was prepared 
to support the measure. It had been sug- 
gested that a commission should be issued, 
composed of legal and medica! men, to de- 
termine the question of the insanity of a 
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prisoner. The result of such an arrange- 
ment would be that the obscurity which 
then enwrapped the subject would be as 
the noon-tide sun compared with the dark- 
ness and chaos which would then ensue. 
The medical man and the lawyer neces- 
sarily looked at the question of insanity in 
different lights. The doctor was bound to 
consider the welfare of the patient and the 
mode of curing him. The lawyer, on the 
other hand, was bound to consider the in- 
terests of the community at large and the 
safety of the public. It was most import- 
ant, in his opinion, that in determining 
who was and who was not insane the legal 
opinion should not be subordinated to the 
medical. Years ago when the excesses of 
monomania had risen to a very great height, 
nothing but determination on the part of 
the Judges prevented the most serious con- 
sequences that threatened to ensue. The 
report clearly showed that, unless the opi- 
nions there laid down by medical men were 
closely watched, they would be attended 
with the most dangerous consequences. 
For example, it was alleged that uncon- 
sciousness of guilt was a symptom of in- 
sanity. No doubt it might be one of the 
symptoms, but it was too much to say 
broadly that the criminal who was contrite 
and repentant was sane and deserving of 
the full penalty of the law, while another 
who justified his misdeeds and would not 
express any compunction for them should 
be deemed insane and allowed to escape 
with impunity. Again, if the tribunal were 
to be composed of medical men and lawyers, 
the question would arise—was the decision 
to rest with the majority? On the whole 
he supported the Bill, as concentrating the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State. 
He was rather puzzled to comprehend how 
certain letters had crept into the report. 
There was one from a lady who knew no- 
thing of the case or the prisoner, except 
what she gathered from the newspapers, but 
who had been moved to give the Seeretary 
of State some advice on the subject. She 
was a well-meaning and, no doubt, educated 
person, for she quoted the case of Lucy 
Ashton, in the Bride of Lammermoor, as 
bearing on the Townley affair. The Par- 
liamentary papers were voluminous enough 
already, but if such letters as that were to 
be published, there was no saying where 
they would stop. The lady herself ex- 
pressed a hope that she might hear no more 
of her communication ; but that judicious 
wish had been disregarded. One person 
who. had some reason te complain of the 
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publication of that epistle was the Judge 
who tried the case. The lady suggested 
that the Judge was, perhaps, prevented by 
some deficiencies in his own mind from dis- 
criminating justly as to acase of insanity, and 
had been influenced by “the maxim only 
made for dastards,”’ that, if he did not take 
care, he might lay down principles adverse 
to himself. The Judge was, fortunately, a 
man of so much good sense and good hu- 
mour that he would doubtless bear the cas- 
tigation thus inflicted on him with perfect 
resignation. Such letters, however, ought 
certainly not to be published in official 
papers. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he 
should be glad to know what provision there 
was in the Bill, for such a case as that 
which had suggested the measure, where a 
prisoner, having been certified to be insane, 
was removed to an asylum, and afterwards 
pronounced to be sane. He did not thiak 


that the Bill met that case. 

Mr. HUNT said, he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would give due weight to 
the objections which had been raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Leominster, 
the principal of which was that the Bill did 
not draw a distinction between persons im- 


prisoned for minor offences and persons 
sentenced to death or penal servitude. That 
was a branch of the subject which ought 
to be seriously considered. By the Bill, 
the visiting justices and two medical men 
were to deal with all cases, whatever the 
sentence might be; and so far as regarded 
sentences of short duration, it was an im- 
provement on the existing law; but with 
respect to cases similar to the Townley 
case, it was hardly any improvement at all. 
Supposing the Bill had been law at the time 
Townley was convicted, what would have 
been the result? If it had appeared to 
two visiting justices aud two medical men 
that Townley was insane, they would have 
given a certificate to that effect to the right 
hon. Gentleman. Why, what was there to 
have prevented the visiting justices being 
put in motion under the Bill if it had been 
then law? The surgeon of the gaol might 
have set them in motion, and they could not 
refuse to make the investigation. Suppose 
they had called in Dr. Winslow or any other 
medical man, they would have had his evi- 
dence and that of the surgeon of the gaol 
that Townley was insane, and would have 
had to send up a certificate to that effect, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman would 
have been placed in exactly the same posi- 
tion as he was under the existing law, ex- 
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cept that the certificate would have had 
greater weight, being signed by two visiting 
justices, instead of two justices who might 
have been picked up here and there in the 
street. There ought to be a distinction in 
these cases. When aman was working 
out an ordinary punishment he had no ade- 
quate motive to affect lunacy, and there 
was no scope for the energies of those 
philanthropists who were always ready to 
save a murderer from the gallows. When, 
however, the sentence was of a very grave 
and heavy nature, such as penal servitude 
for a long period or death, there was a 
strong temptation to the prisoner to feign 
insanity, and to his friends to urge that 
plea in his favour. Hence greater precau- 
tions were required in the latter than in the 
former case to prevent a miscarriage of 
justice. He therefore trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would draw a distinction 
between the cases to which he had referred 
before the Bill went into Committee. 
He concurred with the hon. Member for 
Leominster, that where a plea of insanity 
had been set up at the trial, the solemn 
verdict of a jury ought not to be overruled 
by the opinions of visiting or any other jus- 
tices. In the case of Townley the plea of 
insanity had been put in, and the Judge and 
jury decided that Townley was sane at the 
time of the murder. Supposing that the 
certificate of two justices and two medical 
men had followed that verdict, would it 
have been satisfactory if the verdict had 
been set aside in that way? In all the 
graver cases the verdict of a jury should 
stand, unless some equally solemn tribunal 
should decide that the particular party was 
of unsound mind. The only case in which 
a new investigation should be permitted 
was when the prisoner became insane after 
the passing of the sentence. By the Bill 
as it stood a discretionary power was given 
to the Secretary of State to remove a pri- 
soner certified to be insane, to an asylum ; 
but what Secretary of State would venture 
to hang a man in the face of such a certi- 
ficate? He quite agreed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretary could 
have taken no other course than he did in 
Townley’s case, and therefore he thought 
that all the obloquy which had been cast 
upon him was entirely undeserved. At the 
same time, he thought the Bill before the 
House would not have the effect which was 
intended—that of placing the law upon & 
satisfactory footing. ; 
Viscount ENFIELD said, that passing 
by the legal aspect of the question he wished 
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to observe that some safeguard ought to be 
given to the visiting justices, who would 
then be glad to take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility, which, if they had not that safe- 
guard, many would shirk. If the visiting jus- 
tices thought that the state of mind of a pri- 
soner after conviction was such that further 
inquiry was necessary, they would report to 
the Secretary of State who, after weighing 
the whole case, would commission proper 
legal and medical authority to inquire into 
the matter. He believed that no miscar- 
riage of justice could happen if the visiting 
justices were intrusted with the safeguard 
which the Member for Leominster sug- 
ested, 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, that 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
must, no doubt, have been considerably 
perplexed by the difficulties by which the 
Townley case was beset, but he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that ample testi- 
mony had been borne in that House to the 
conscientious manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duties of his office in con- 
nection with that case. He was sorry, 


however, to find that the proceedings in 
the matter seemed to have given rise to 
the feeling out of doors, that there was 


one law for the rich and another for the 
poor, a feeling for which there was not 
the slightest foundation ; for, as one con- 
versant with legal proceedings, he could 
safely say that if tenderness was ever 
shown in the administration of the law it 
was rather in favour of the poor man, and 
if rigid justice was exacted it was against 
the rich. The same principle, he believed, 
prevailed at the Home Office as in the 
courts of justice. The existing law not 
only placed the Secretary of State in 
great difficulty, but tended to throw sus- 
picion on the pure administration of the 
law. If it was desirable to relieve the 
Secretary of State from the painful posi- 
tion in which he was placed in such cases 
as that of Townley, it was no less desir- 
able that justice should be relieved from 
the scandal of having the solemn verdict 
of a jury reversed by a secret tribunal of 
no authority, the evidence taken before 
which was not published. These were the 
two evils for which it was sought to pro- 
vide a remedy, and having looked at the 
Bill under discussion, he had, quite inde- 
pendently of the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster, come to precisely the same con- 
clusion as that at which he had arrived. 
It appeared to him that the Secretary of 
State would be left in precisely the same 
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position after the passing of the Bill as 
that in which he was before, with the ex- 
ception that the Act would give him a 
discretion which it was then supposed to 
be a matter of doubt whether he did or 
did not possess. For his own part, he 
was disposed to concur in the opinion that 
the words of the statute were not man- 
datory; but be that as it might, if any 
one in authority supposed the matter was 
doubtful, and that the Act was impera- 
tive, the Secretary of State might well 
be pardoned for acting on that construc- 
tion. But the proposed remedy was ut- 
terly insufficient. What, he would ask, 
would be the position of the Secretary of 
State when the Bill under discussion be- 
came the law of the land? He must act 
on a certificate from the visiting justices 
without any means of ascertaining whe- 
ther that certificate was correct or not ; 
and when further inquiry took place, as in 
the case of Townley, he would have pre- 
cisely the same difficulties to contend with 
as then existed. But if the Bill would 
give the Secretary of State no relief, 
would its operation be satisfactory to the 
public? Would they like to see the ver- 
dict of a jury solemnly given, and three 
or four days after reversed by means of 
a certificate given by two justices and two 
medical men? He thought not, and he 
was therefore of opinion with the hon, 
Member for Leominster (Mr. G. Hardy), 
that there should be some more open mode 
of proceeding before the sentence should 
be even respited. Various suggestions 
had been made, and one was that a kind 
of congress of lawyers and doctors should 
be called ; but that, he agreed, would be 
anything but a satisfactory tribunal. Who 
were to be the Commissioners? That 
was a great difficulty. His suggestion 
was, that the old constitutional tribunal 
of a jury should be adopted. Twelve men 
in the jury-box were the persons who could 
best decide between conflicting evidence, 
and not only would they be likely to 
decide rightly, but their decision would 
give a satisfaction to their fellow-citizens 
which could be given by that of no other 
tribunal. In making that suggestion he 
was not proposing anything which would 
be regarded in the light of an innovation. 
There were instances which bore a close 
analogy to the matter under discussion. 
Sir Matthew Hale, for instance, said, 
touching the plea of insanity— 

“ And if such person after his plea and before 
his trial becomes non-sane he shall not be tried ; 
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or if after judgment, his execution shall be 
spared.” 
He added— 

“ But because there may be great fraud in this 
matter, yet if the crime be notorious, as treason or 
murder, the Judge before such respite of trial or 
judgment may do well to empannel a jury to 
inquire, ex officio, touching such insanity, and 
whether it be real or counterfeit.” 

The justices of Derbyshire, he might add, 
said, in writing to the Secretary for the 
Home Department— 


“In this and other like cases the prisoner ‘has 
been tried by Judge and jury, acting under the 
sanction of an oath, aided by the counsel em- 
ployed on both sides, witnesses examined and 
cross-examined, all in open court. We think that 
respect for trial by jury in criminal cases and con- 
fidence in the pure administration of justice will 
be seriously weakened if a verdict and sentence, 
following such a fair and solemn public trial, may 
in this or any other criminal case be interfered 
with by any inquiry less public and complete than 
the trial itself. We, therefore, most earnestly 
urge on you the propriety and necessity of ab- 
staining from further acting upon this private and 
ex parte information, and of causing a full inquiry 
to be made into Townley’s state of mind and the 
inquiry before referred to by some responsible 
authority, and in as public, fair, and complete a 
manner as criminal trials are conducted.” 


These justices had great experience in the 
administration of justice, and knew the 


feelings of their fellow-citizens, and there- 
fore their opinions were entitled to respect. 
It was only in the case of prisoners sen- 
tenced to death that such a mode of inves- 


tigation would be necessary. In the case | 
of prisoners who had been sentenced to 
transportation or imprisonment, and who 
afterwards became insane, it was rather 
the place of confinement than the sentence 
which was altered ; but in the case of a 
person condemned to death there was an 
alteration of the nature of the sentence. 
The provisions made for the case of pri- 
soners under sentence of imprisonment 
were totally inapplicable to persons under 
sentence of death, and originally they were 
not applied to the case of such persons. 
In the case of prisoners who were sen- 
tenced to death the conflict between the 
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verdict of the jury and the subsequent 
inquiry necessarily arose almost imme- | 
diately, for the execution of such prisoners | 
took place in two or three weeks. It was 
plain, therefore, that one inquiry was 
brought, as it were, face to face with the | 
other; and it never would or could be satis- | 
factory to the public mind, that the solemn | 
decision of a judge and jory should vir- 
tually, if not technically, be overborne, al- 
most as soon as it was pronounced, by a 
secret inquiry before justices. 


Mr. Montague Smith 
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Mr. EVANS said, he had been a good 
deal concerned in the unfortunate matter 
of Townley, and concurred in the opinions 
which had been so generally expressed, 
that under the circumstances his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State could 
not have acted otherwise than he did with 
regard to the case, and that he had done 
quite right in taking the first opportunity 
of proposing an alteration of the law which 
had, in that instance, been attended with 
such unfortunate results. Although he ad- 
mitted that there was some force in the 
observations which had been made by the 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire, and 
the noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Viscount Enfield), he thought that some 
security against the evils which they feared 
would be provided by its being required 
that the certificate should be signed by two 
visiting instead of by any two justices. It 
was necessary that there should be some 
power of staying execution in the case of 
persons who became insane immediately 
before the time fixed for their execution ; 
that, if done at all, must be Cone upon the 
representation of some one, and the persons 
at whose instance the Home Secretary 
could most properly act were those who 
had the superintendence of the gaol in 
which the prisoner was confined. As he 
had signed several of the memorials which 
had been presented to the Home Secretary, 
he might be allowed to say that the jus- 
tices of Derbyshire were decidedly of opi- 
nion that an entirely different system, 
which was not at all alluded to in the Bill 
before the House, ought to be established 
for the revision of these cases. That, 
however, was a separate matter, and in his 
opinion the right hon. Baronet was right 
in first dealing with the manifest defects of 
the existing law. It was desirable that 
when a Judge certified that further inquiry 
ought to be made into the state of mind of 
a prisoner, some tribunal, concerning the 
competence of which there could be no 
doubt whatever, and the proceedings of 
which should be public, should be consti- 
tuted to decide the question. Such was 
the opinion of all the magistrates of the 
county of Derby with whom he had spoken 
on the subject. He hoped that when the 
right hon. Baronet rose to reply, he would 
explain the meaning of the latter part of 
the second clause, and tell the House whe- 
ther it was intended to provide that in no 
case in which a prisoner had been reprieved 
should the sentence of death be carried into 
execution. He, for one, certainly thought 
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that it could not be carried out in Town- 
ley’s case after the inquiries which had 
taken place. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he was 
anxious to explain that he had never recom- 
mended the adoption of the scheme of a 
congress of doctors and lawyers. On the 
contrary, he had endeavoured to give some 
reasons why such a Congress could produce 
no satisfactory result. He wished also to 
call the attention of the House to a ques- 
tion which had excited considerable inter- 
est in the medical profession. The certi- 
ficeate in Townley’s case was signed by a 
gentleman named Harwood, who was not a 
practitioner registered under the Medical 
Act. A doubt having occurred to the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary whether, 
under those circumstances, the certificate 
was valid, he had consulted the Lord 
Chancellor, who had given it as his opinion 
that, although Mr. Harwood was not regis- 
tered under the Medical Act, the certificate 
signed by him was perfectly good. Now, 
it so happened that the 27th section of 
the Medical Act contemplated the very 
case, and it enacted that— 


“No certificate required by an Act now in 


force, or that may hereafter be passed, from any 
physician, surgeon, licentiate in medicine or sur- 
gery, or other medical practitioner, shall be valid 
unless the person signing the same be registered 
under this Act.” 


There was clearly a conflict between the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor and the 
words of that section, and he should like 
to hear what the right hon. Baronet 
thought upon the subject. The proper 
time to discuss the details of the Bill 
would be when it got into Committee. 
All he could say upon the second reading 
was that a change of the law was un- 
doubtedly necessary, and, therefore, they 
were bound to support a measure which 
was brought forward by the Government 
for the purpose of remedying notorious 
and undoubted evils. He objected to the 
joint Commission composed of physicians 
and lawyers, because he thought that the 
two classes of men would, to a certain 
extent, act at cross purposes. The legal 
and medical ideas of insanity were quite 
different. Physicians would examine a 
man’s sanity with reference to the exist- 
ence of disease and with a view to medi- 
cal treatment ; while the only question 
which would present itself to the mind of 
Judges or lawyers would be, was his state 
of mind such that he was responsible for 
his actions? A man might have some- 
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thing morbid in the recesses of his brain, 
and still be sane for practical purposes, 
and amenable to criminal law. A man, 
on the contrary, who even after sentence 
fell into a state in which he became un- 
accountable for his actions, was justly 
exempted from punishment, being, in the 
words of a great authority, “ sufficiently 
punished by the insanity with which he 
was visited by Providence.” The only 
constitutional method of testing whether a 
man had become insane after his convic- 
tion was, in his opinion, trial by jury. 
But whether the fact were established by 
the decision of a jury or of a commission 
—whether the question of the prisoner’s 
sanity arose before or after conviction— 
medical men ought to appear only as ex- 
perts, and not as judges. The great defect 
of the present practice was, that medical 
men appeared not as witnesses, but as ad- 
vocates. If called for the prisoner, their 
object, disguise it as they might, was 
really ‘to get him off.” The question of 
sanity, if raised at all, ought to be treated 
by parties having no interest in the case 
other than the elucidation of truth; and 
he thought it might be worth considering 
whether the Crown ought not to appoint 
professional gentlemen of high standing, 
who would deliver their opinions officially 
—of course, receiving a proper remune- 
ration. 

Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
whatever might be the tribunal which the 
House might think fit to constitute, the 
difficulty in a great measure arose, both as 
the law stood at present and as it was pro- 
posed to be left by this Bill, from the cir- 
cumstance that the decision of that tribu- 
nal might conflict with that which had been 
pronounced by the jury. He thought it 
highly desirable to prevent any such con- 
flict of opinion; and that result might easily 
be achieved if the inquiry of the commis- 
sion were limited to the state of mind of 
the prisoner after his conviction, taking it 
for granted that his sanity at the time the 
act was committed and at the time of the 
trial had been duly established. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
though the Bill would be ample in all cases 
short of a capital conviction, he was con- 
vinced that the single clause to which the 
assent of the House was asked would 
neither extricate the Home Secretary from 
his difficulty, in eases where a sentence of 
death had been passed, nor would it satisfy 
the publie mind, He felt sure that a Court 
or commission of inquiry, locally consti- 
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tuted, as the Bill proposed, would never 
give satisfaction, as the members of it, 
whether magistrates or doctors, would be 
influenced, or exposed to the suspicion of 
being influenced, by prejudices or by the 
solicitations of friends. He would there- 
fore urge upon the right hon. Baronet to 
give that circumstance his consideration, 
and to endeavour to frame a clause upon a 
system which would admit of a proper in- 
vestigation being made in cases where in- 
sanity had supervened upon capital convic- 
tion. There was another subject to which 
he wished to allude. The eighth section 
of the 23 & 24 Vict. gave the Secretary 
of State, in the cases of ordinary prisoners, 
the opportunity of discharging those pri- 
soners after the expiration of their sentence, 
to the intent “‘ that they should be sent to 
Junatic asylums.”” This seemed to him 
almost to contain a contradiction in terms, 
because those persons remaining insane, to 
use the term discharge, implied a contra- 
diction, It appeared to him that they 


should be removed to their legal settle- 
ment, the counties from whence they.came; 
and a few words inserted in the clause 
would meet that object, and the country 


would be saved the enormous expense of 
keeping, for an indefinite time, a great 
number of persons, no longer criminal, in 
the confinement provided for criminal lu- 
natics. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, they were 
called upon to amend the law in relation to 
criminal lunatics, and before they proceeded 
in the execution of that task it would be 
well to consider the course of legislation and 
the state of the law as it then existed. If 
the common law had been left untouched 
to its own unaided operation, he believed 
they should have avoided many of the evils 
and mischiefs of which they now complained. 
By the common law no man could be found 
guilty of an offence when it appeared that 
he was a lunatic at the time of the com- 
mission of that offence. If put upon his 
trial, and it appeared that he was then in- 
sane, the trial was at once stopped, and 
proceedings were adopted which allowed 
an opportunity for further and ultimate in- 
quiry. The common law in such cases was 
assisted and carried into practical effect by 
the 39 & 40 Geo. III., by which, when a 
man was put upon his trial and found in- 
sane, a verdict of acquittal was to be pro- 
nounced, but power was given to the Crown 
to keep the lunatic in such custody as 
might be thought expedient during the 
pleasure of the Sovereign. Ifit were sug- 
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gested that insanity existed at the time of 
the trial, an appeal must be made to the 
jury; and if the jury found the prisoner 
insane then a verdict was recorded of in. 
sanity, and no verdict was pronounced with 
regard to the commission of the offence or 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, in 
whose case proceedings were afterwards 
taken at the pleasure of the Crown, accor- 
ding to the exigencies of the case. The law 
continued in that state until the 56 Geo, 
III., passed in the year 1816. The law 
had already provided for cases of insanity 
at the time of the offence, and at the time 
of the trial, but no provision, at least no 
express provision, had been made other- 
wise than by the common law for insanity 
supervening after the trial and before the 
execution of the sentence. Accordingly, 
by the 56 Geo. III., and afterwards by the 
9 Geo. IV., it was enacted that where the 
prisoner convicted of any offence should 
appear to have become insane after the 
conviction, and before the carrying out of 
the sentence, then an inquiry was to be 
made by the justices, and upon the report 
of the justices to the Secretary of State 
that the prisoner had become insane, the 
Secretary of State had to deal with the 
case, and send him to a lunatic asylum, 
with the result that if he recovered he 
might be remitted to custody and the sen- 
tence carried out ; or he might be pardoned 
and liberated. But throughout the whole 
of these Acts of Parliament no attempt was 
made, and no suggestion that he was aware 
of was offered in either House of Parliament, 
that it was expedient to empower those oc- 
casional and limited tribunals to deal either 
with cases of capital conviction, followed by 
sentence of death, or with cases in which 
insanity was alleged to have existed, at the 
commission of the offence, or at the time of 
the trial. But in 1840 the Act was passed 
which they were called upon to amend, and 
for the first time the Legislature assented 
to an extraordinary provision, the effect of 
which, incredible as it might appear, was 
to enable any two justices, with the aid of 
two medical men, by a decision of their 
own, by a proceeding conducted in secret, 
without the administration of an oath, with- 
out an opportunity being given to the pro- 
secutor or the Crown to cross-examine the 
witnesses, or to contradict or explain the 
evidence, to set aside and nullify the verdict 
of a jury, the judgment of the Judge, and 
even the decision of the Secretary of State 
himself. 

It was necessary, in the next place, to 
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consider what the Act before them pro- 
yided. They had heard something of late 
in that House about special pleading ; but 
if the most astute special pleader had been 
instructed to draw a statute calculated to 
create litigation, doubt, error, and confu- 
sion without end, he could not have better 

rformed his task than in framing the 
statute after the model of 1840. That 
statute was full of errors, and some of those 
errors were not corrected by the Bill under 
consideration. He had pointed out that 
under the Act of 39 & 40 Geo. IV., and 
the subsequent statutes passed in that reign, 
no power was given either to justices of the 
peace or to medical men, by any secret 
process whatever, to interfere with the ver- 
dict of a Judge and jury. It was the Act 
of 1840 which conferred jurisdiction on 
two magistrates and two medical men, and 
constituted a secret and unseen tribunal. 
That great and fundamental error was 
continued in the proposed measure. What- 
ever might be the right construction of 
the present Act, whether it rendered it 
imperative or only permissive on the part 
of the Secretary of State to remove the 
prisoner to a lunatic asylum, the words 
providing for what was to be done after- 
Then 


wards were clear and unambiguous. 
it was made compulsory on the Secretary 
of State, and on the keepers of the asylum, 
that the prisoner, once removed there, 
should remain in the asylum until a medi- 
cal certificate was obtained, that he had be- 
come sane again—that is, had recovered 


his soundness of mind. What was the 
effect of that as applied to Townley’s case ? 
Having once directed Townley to be trans- 
ferred to the lunatic asylum, the Secretary 
of State had no legal power to send him 
back to prison, except upon a certifi- 
cate such as had not been, and as under 
the circumstances could not be, given. 
The certificate testified that he was now 
sane, not that he had “‘ become sane ;” for 
to “become sane” obviously implied that 
he had previously been insane. He did 
not blame the right hon. Gentleman for 
the course he had pursued in that case, 
although he believed that if the right hon. 
Gentleman, with his great legal knowledge 
and ability, had been guided by his own 
unaided and unbiassed judgment, he would 
have concluded that the words of the Act 
did not make it imperative on him to trans- 
fer Townley to a lunatic asylum. He had, 
however, so transferred him, acting upon 
the precedents and traditions of the Home 
Office; and, having done that, the right hon. 
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Gentleman had again no other alternative 
but to send the prisoner back to his former 
custody upon a medical certificate, not that 
he had recovered his sanity—for he could 
not recover what he had not lost—but that 
he was sane, which was not what the Act 
contemplated. Now, the Bill before the 
House provided no remedy for the great 
and most important error in the Act of 
1840. It only proposed to leave it disere- 
tionary with, instead of making it compul- 
sory upon, the Secretary of State to act 
upon the original certificate of two magis- 
trates and two medical men. He believed 
that capital cases must have crept into the 
existing Act entirely per incuriam, for that 
Act for the first time gave jurisdiction to a 
secret tribunal to interfere with the verdict 
of a jury. If they were to exclude capital 
eases from the operation of the Act, and 
to limit the discretionary power vested in 
the Secretary of State to cases of felony 
and minor offences, no great mischief would 
ensue should a prisoner happen to be certi- 
fied to be insane when he was really sane. 
Either the right hon. Gentleman and every 
future Secretary of State would, in capital 
eases, determine whether or not a prisoner 
was insane, in which event the whole ma- 
chinery of the Bill would be superfluous 
and useless ; or he and they would adopt 
the certificate, setting aside the verdict of 
a jury, the judgment of a Judge, and per- 
haps the decision, as in the Townley case, 
of persons competent to decide and actually 
deciding that the prisoner was not suffering 
from any species of insanity which absolved 
him from responsibility for his acts. The 
proper course was to exclude capital cases 
altogether from the Bill, as was done in all 
the Acts preceding the statute of 1840. 
With respect to the case of Townley, he 
would make a few remarks, and he did so 
not for the purpose of throwing the slight- 
est reflection on the right hon. Baronet, or 
upon any of the parties concerned, but with 
the view of showing, that so long as the 
law allowed the Secretary of State a power 
of supervision—under the pretext (and he 
said that without wishing to give offence) 
of exercising the Royal prerogative of 
merey—so long would the law be ill-ad- 
ministered, unsatisfactorily executed, and 
be exercised in a manner repugnant to the 
principles of the constitution. What had 
occurred in the case of Townley? A heinous 
murder was committed, the accused was 
put upon his trial before a very competent 
and intelligent jury, and before a Judge 
whom all agreed in praising for his great 
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knowledge of the law and for his humanity. 
After a long and solemn trial the jury pro- 
nounced a verdict of guilty, the Judge was 
satisfied with that verdict, and the prisoner 
was sentenced to death; but in conse- 
quence of a communication from the learned 
Judge, the right hon. Baronet sent down 
the Lunacy Commissioners to inquire into 
the prisoner’s sanity. But here he (Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly) would insist that no distine- 
tion could be satisfactorily drawn as to the 
insanity which should absolve, or the sanity 
which should condemn, a prisoner, except 
before a Judge and jury. The Report of 
the Commissioners, disfigured by a great 
deal of verbiage, which he regretted to see 
in it, was, in substance, that the prisoner 
was sane and ought to be held responsible 
for his acts. The Lunacy Commissioners 
saw no reason why the sentence should not 
be executed, and the right hon. Gentleman, 
agreeing with the Judge, with the jury, 
and with the Lunacy Commissioners, ex- 
pressly said that he was not disposed to 
interfere. Then came the certificate, and 
the right hon. Gentleman, without inquir- 
ing as to who set the proceedings in motion 
which led to the prisoner’s certificate of 
insanity, without inquiring whether it was 
the prisoner himself or his attorney who 
named and feed the medical men who 
signed the certificate, made himself the 
mere minister of that secret and unconsti- 
tutional tribunal, and at once sent his war- 
rant to remove the prisoner to an asylum. 
The right hon. Baronet told the House, 
that by the force of precedent and the 
usage of the Home Office, a prisoner once 
sent toa lunatic asylum under warrant— 
no matter how procured—could not after- 
wards be executed. He urged this upon 
the House, not for the purpose of imputing 
a shadow of blame to the Secretary of 
State, but of showing the unconstitutional 
and mischievous character of the Home 
Office jurisdiction. He trusted that juris- 
diction would soon be put an end to, and 
with that object he should shortly ask leave 
to introduce a measure, by which the great 
question of life or death should be referred 
to the true, constitutional, and legal tribunal 
—a Judge and jury. Throughout the sug- 
gestions which had fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers in the course of the discussion, that ap- 
peal to a Judge and jury was pointed at. 
In order to avoid the absurdity of acting 
on the certificate sent up from the country, 
the right hon. Gentleman was obliged to 
send four medical men to examine Townley 
in the asylum, and they reported not that 
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the prisoner had become sane, which was 
what the Act of Parliament required, but 
that Townley was then sane. That, to his 
mind, was proof conclusive that the Act 
never contemplated conferring such powers 
on two justices, and that a discretion was 
left to the Secretary of State in the matter. 
The Bill before them repeated the original © 
vice in the former Act, for under it two 
visiting justices, with any two medical men 
they might select, would have the power, 
in a case of life and death, of setting aside 
the verdict of a jury. He should object to 
that clause, and he trusted that when the 
House went into Committee the provisions 
of his own measure would be before the 
Committee. It would then be for the 
House to say, whether the duty of deeiding 
in such cases should rest with the Secre- 
tary of State, or whether it should be 
decided by a Judge and jury, whose verdict 
would be conclusive on all such questions. 
Until the whole system of cayital punish- 
ments was entirely abolished, they would 
not be able to get a complete remedy. 
Until the time should come—and he trusted 
it might soon come—when capital punish- 
ments would be altogether abolished, and 
when they might impose on criminals the 
next severest punishment — namely, an 
effective condemnation for life—these un- 
seemly questions must arise, Till then it 
was their duty to look at the statute book 
and consider how best they could provide 
for justice being done. But he trusted 
that they would not, by passing the Bill in 
its then shape, perpetuate the fundamental 
error which had led to all the mischief— 
the error of including prisoners under sen- 
tence of death in a measure relating to cases 
of ordinary felony and misdemeanor, and 
which had led to that popular dissatisfae- 
tion which, with some exaggeration and 
much injustice, had been thrown upon the 
right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to 
make only one remark, that all such cases 
as they were discussing were provided for 
by the New York code, which required 
eases of lunacy, occurring after conviction, 
to be tried by a Judge and jury. 

Mr. ALpeRMAN ROSE observed, that he 
could bear testimony to the anxiety always 
manifested by the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Home Office, to perform 
his duties in all such cases with fairness 
and impartiality. But during the discus- 
sion of the celebrated case of Townley, 
another case of murder had occurred, to 
which public attention had been directed, 
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and which, by its different conclusion, had 
given rise to the impression that there 
was one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. The second murder was one 
of a very mild character; and, looking to 
those crimes which had escaped capital 
punishment, it might be considered that if 
the wretched man Wright had had any one 
to advise him to plead not guilty, or to 
have obtained the postponement of the 
trial, he would not have suffered death. 
It should be understood that there was only 
one law for the rich and the poor, but he 
was satisfied that the working classes 
throughout the country entertained a strong 
impression that this poor man—who com- 
mitted the murder on a Sunday, in a state 
of semi-intoxication, and possibly in the 
heat of passion, when provoked by a violent, 
exasperating woman, who, when appre- 
hended the following morning, was so 
penitent that he confessed his crime, and 
who, when brought to trial on the Wednes- 
day, persisted in his plea against the 
advice of every one in the Court, the trial 
following so closely the commission of the 
act that the first impression had not left 
him—would not have been executed if he 
had been well advised. There were ex- 
tenuating circumstances in that case, and 
it was not surprising that when this man 
was hung, while another, a rich man, who 
deliberately planned and carried into effect 
the ecoldest-blooded murder that was ever 
committed, escaped, that amongst the un- 
thinking classes there should be an im- 
pression that the rich man was more 
favoured than the poor. He should be un- 
willing to make medical men the sole judges 
in cases of insanity. He happened to be 
High Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 
when several important trials came before 
the Court, including the Palmer case, in 
which the medical evidence occupied four- 
teen days. The right hon. Gentleman had 
suggested that such questions should be 
left to a medical tribunal, but experience 
showed them that any amount of medical 
evidence was to be procured on either side. 
If it were necessary to have the opinions 
of medical men as to the soundness of a 
prisoner’s mind, they ought to be submitted 
to a jury under the direction of a Judge, 
who might be able to distinguish between 
the niceties arising upon the question ; and 
independent jurymen should be called on to 
say ‘‘ay”’ or “‘no”’ upon the point. Upon 
the decision of such a tribunal only would 
the country be satisfied whether the pri- 
soner was responsible or not. It was 
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argued that the difficulty in carrying out 
any suggestion of the kind was, that a man 
could not be twice placed in peril of his 
life for one offence ; but that would not be 
the case, for the man’s life was already 
forfeited before the question of sanity would 
be tried. With respect to the question 
raised by another hon. Gentleman, his ex- 
perience as a public man led him to believe 
that it would be a great calamity if when 
a life had been taken by a murderer, his 
life should not be required. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Before I notice 
the remarks that have been made in debate, 
I must express my thanks, not only for 
the fairness with which this Bill has been 
discussed, but also for the justice, candour, 
and, I will add, generosity, with which my 
conduct has been regarded in the ease out 
of which the necessity for this Bill arose. 
I think it undesirable, on this occasion, to 
discuss the question of capital punishment, 
or to go into the case to which the hon. 
Alderman has referred. I will only just 
say that in what he has said he has ap- 
peared to cast a grave imputation on a 
learned Judge by complaining that the trial 
was not postponed. If that learned Judge, 
with all the facts before him, had thought 
there would have been the slightest injus- 
tice to the prisoner in proceeding, he would 
have postponed the trial. 

Mr. Atperman ROSE: I did not in- 
tend to cast any imputation on the learned 
Judge. What I said was, that an impres- 
sion was created out of doors that injustice 
had been done. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman does not share that impression. 
[Mr. ALDERMAN Rose: Not at all.] With 
respect to the various suggestions that 
have been made, I should be sorry to ex- 
press a very decided opinion upon them 
till the Bill is in Committee, though they 
have all been considered by us. The 
main suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for Leominster (Mr. Hardy) is this, that 
capital cases which were brought within the 
provisions of the law for the first time by 
3 & 4 Vict. should no longer be subject to 
the same rule as other cases. But I must 
remind the House that the 3 & 4 Vict. did 
not merely include capital cases, and that 
without consideration, but it included, 
clearly and deliberately, the case of every 
criminal, not only the highest, but the 
lowest—all cases, in fact, except of pri- 
soners confined on civil process. It also 
included cases of prisoners charged with 
an offence who have never been put upon 
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their trial, but become insane before the 
time of their trial. I thought there were 
good reasons for including every class of 
prisoners in the same provisions, the effect 
of which would be to remove them from 
prison to an asylum where they might be 
not only in a place of safety, but where, 
with a view to their recovery, they might 
be properly cared for. The principal ob- 
ject of the Act was to insure the removal 
of pauper lunaties and prisoners from the 
workhouse on the one hand, and the prison 
on the other, to asylums with a view to 
their proper treatment. It has been said 
that there ought not to be any certifi- 
cate from either visiting justices or medi- 
cal men, as the effect of such certificate 
was to reverse the solemn verdict of a 
jury, which ought not to be done except 
upon an inquiry equally public and equally 
solemn. 

But the real question is not whether the 
verdict of the jury is right. The verdict 
only decides that at the time of the com- 
mission of the offence the prisoner was 
of sound mind. In the case of Townley 
there were five months between the time 
the offence was committed and the trial. 
The trial took place in December, and the 
offence was committed in July. There was 
no question before the jury as to the state 
of Townley’s mind at the time of the triai ; 
the question was, whether he was sane when 
he committed the offence? The evidence 
adduced did not profess to go to this ex- 
tent, that the prisoner was insane at the 
time the crime was committed; the wit- 
nesses merely spoke of the prisoner’s state 
of mind at the time they gave their evi- 
dence ; and the learned Judge subsequently 
called attention in a marked way to that 
evidence, as showing that the prisoner 
might have become insane since the com- 
mission of the offence. In the case of 
Clarke, tried at Newcastle two years ago, 
before Mr. Justice Willes, the prisoner was 
convieted, and rightly convicted in the 
Judge’s opinion, having been of sound mind 
at the time he committed the crime ; but 
doubts arose in the Judge’s mind as to the 
actual state of Clarke’s mind at the time 
he was being tried. The Judge, in sum- 
ming up the evidence to the jury, told 
them however insane the prisoner may 
have been at the time of the trial, the jury 
had no right to acquit him on the grounds 
of insanity unless he was insane when the 
crime was committed. Therefore, the in- 
vestigation as to the insanity of the pri- 
soner at the time of, or subsequently to, 
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the trial does not at all involve the assump. 
tion that the verdict is wrong or overrides 
the verdict. If the hon. Gentleman takes 
the trouble to read my letter to the Lunac 
Commissioners, he will find that I excluded 
from the scope of the investigation any in- 
quiry as to the state of Townley’s mind at 
the time of the trial, and limited it to the 
question raised by the Judge, whether he 
had since become insane? Any inquiry 
that takes place subsequent to the verdict 
is with that view. It is not a reversal of 
the verdict, therefore, but, according to the 
common law of England, has the effect of 
interposing between the judgment and the 
execution. It has been suggested that the 
visiting justices in capital cases should not 
sign a certificate, having called in medical 
men to make an inquiry, but that they 
should write to the Secretary of State to 
inform him that they believe the prisoner 
to be insane, and that some public inquiry 
ought to take place. In introducing this 
Bill I explained the reasons why it was 
thought better the visiting justices should 
call in two medical men to make an in- 
quiry, and obtain their certificate before 
any subsequent steps are taken. It is 
an undoubted fact that there is a great 
anxiety on the part of many persons 
throughout the country to rescue a man 
from capital punishment, and great ex- 
ertions are made for that purpose. No 
doubt a very great pressure would be put 
upon the visiting justices if they were au- 
thorized, without going through the form 
of an inquiry, or without any medical ad- 
vice, to write to the Secretary of State 
suggesting that the prisoner was insane ; 
and if that was sanctioned by law, and the 
Secretary of State authorized to make an 
inquiry, there is no case in which he would 
not be bound to institute such inquiry, as 
the pressure would be irresistible. We 
therefore thought it better there should be 
some solemn and deliberate act on the part 
of the visiting justices and medical men 
previous to setting the Secretary of State 
in motion. The hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Hunt), would not allow 
any prisoner to be considered insane with- 
out a solemn inquiry before Judge and 
jury. My objection to such an inquiry is 
that it would take a long time, and | agree 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leominster, that this would interfere with 
the administration of justice. If this in- 
quiry is to be final, I quite admit it ought 
not to be conducted exclusively by medical 
men ; but the mode proposed by the hon. 
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Gentleman might not lead to a more satia- 
factory result than the inquiry by the Lu- 
nacy Commission in this case, which was 
conducted by two laymen and one medical 
man, while the subsequent inquiry by four 
medical men was much more conclusive. 
If there was to be a public inquiry, the 
only course to take would be, where there 
was primd facie evidence of insanity, to 
respite the prisoner, and then before a 
Judge and jury to carry on the inquiry. 
But then it should be borne in mind that 
great delay would be inevitable, and all 
the consequences of delay must follow. 
Taking all these circumstances into ac- 
count, it was fully considered by the Lord 
Chancellor and myself, that it would be 
better, on the whole, to leave all the in- 
creased responsibility upon the Secretary 
of State, as to whether he would be jus- 
tified in interfering to prevent the exe- 
cution of the sentence or allowing it to 
take place, and to leave also to him to 
determine by whom any further inquiry 
should be made. At the same time, I 
should be better pleased to leave this 
point for further consideration in Com- 
mittee. 

With regard to the want of confidence ex- 
pressed in the visiting justices, if that con- 
sideration is to prevail it comes very much 
to this—that they ought not to be charged 
with the responsible duties devolving on 
them, and thus the principle is involved 
of placing the administration of our gaols 
in the hands of a central authority. As 
to the question put by an hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. D. Seymour) whether it would be com- 
petent, under the last clause of the Bill, 
for the Government to order the execu- 
tion of a person who having been removed 
to a lunatic asylum under the Bill should 
afterwards be certified to be sane, there 
ean be no doubt that under this clause, and 
under the existing law also, the Secretary 
of State would be justified, technically and 
legally, in directing the sentence to be car- 
ried into effect; but, as I said on a previous 
occasion, there is no instance of that hav- 
ing been done. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir George Bowyer), had asked a question 
as to the fact of the registration of the sur- 
geons, which might have turned out to be 
of some importance. It was a fact, that 


one of the medical men who had signed 
the petition in Townley’s case was not 
registered as a surgeon, though he was 
registered under the Act; but, as I have 
said before, having communicated with the 
Lord Chancellor, and taken into considera- 
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tion the fact that he had acted for forty- 
three years as a surgeon, and that he had 
been frequently in the habit of signing such 
certificates, we came to the conclusion that 
the certificate was correct. Had the Com- 
mission, which I afterwards appointed, cer- 
tified that the prisoner was insane, a ques- 
tion might possibly have been raised as to 
the validity of the removal under the cer- 
tificate, but that question cannot arise now. 
To make the matter perfectly clear for the 
future, this Bill provides that the physi- 
cian or surgeon signing the certificate must 
be registered as such under the provisions 
of the Medical Registration Act. The 
hon. and learned Member for Clare (Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen), alluded to the state 
of the law in Ireland and Scotland. I am 
quite aware of the provisions of the law in 
both those countries; but if I had attempted 
to make the law uniform in the three king- 
doms it would have involved the consolida- 
tion of a great many statutes, would have 
occupied a great deal of time, and would 
have made it impossible to apply the 
prompt remedy which was needed. In 
Scotland and Ireland there are no visiting 
justices. The law in Scotland is very 
similar to what it now will be in England. 
The certificate must be given by the sheriff, 
who is a judicial officer; there is, there- 
fore, no fear of his being set in motion by 
any improper influence; and he is in- 
structed to call to his aid physicians and 
surgeons, In Ireland, there is clearly a 
discretion left to the Lord Lieutenant. 
But I am quite ready to admit that the 
whole subject of criminal lunatics is not 
in a satisfactory state. The review of the 
whole law would be very desirable, but 
it would have to be preceded by a pro- 
tracted inquiry. This improvement of the 
law will not in the least degree prevent 
the consolidation of the various existing 
Acts, so as to render the law as uniform 
as the different machinery existing in the 
three kingdoms will allow. There seems 
to be a general concurrence in the second 
reading of the Bill, and I shall say no 
more than that in Committee I shall be 
ready to consider any suggestions which 
may be made by hon. Gentlemen; and I 
hope, that at no distant period, we shall 
see the law placed on a footing which will 
effectually prevent the repetition of any 
such case as that which has recently oc- 
curred. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday. 
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CONVEYANCERS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL.| Mr. GEORGE thought the hon. and 
[nit 5.] SECOND READING, learned Gentleman who introduced the Bill 


‘ deserved great credit for endeavouring to 

Order for Second Reading read. remedy se had long been coniieal a 

Mr. O’HAGAN (rae Attorney GENE- | great grievance, and he concurred in think- 
RAL FOR IRELAND) said, he would shortly | ing it desirable that power should be given 
explain the objects of the Bill. The cer-|to the benchers in Ireland to define the 
tificated conveyancers were a body of pro-| proper qualifications for persons who de- 
fessional men who were largely consulted | sired to practise as conveyancers and equity 
on matters of business in Ireland, and the |draughtsmen. He had received communi- 
sole test of whose position was that they | cations from persons in Ireland connected 
had taken out a certificate. It was mani-| with every branch of the legal profession, 
festly of the highest importance that these | and they highly approved the introduction 
persons should be properly qualified for | of the Bill. 
their duties. By a late statute, the 22 & Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday, 
23 Vict. ec. 157, persons who were con- 

- ‘ 26th February. 

veyancers in England were not permitted 
to receive certificates unless accompanied 
by an order or permission from the benchers| MALT FOR CATTLE BILL.—{BILL 6.] 
of an inn of court, and he proposed by the SECOND READING. 
measure to assimilate the law of Ireland to 
that of England. A regulation of that sort, 
indeed, was more needed in Ireland even 
than in England. In this country, convey- 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read the se- 
cond time.”’ 


ancers properly so called were always bar-| Sim HENRY STRACEY said, that he 
risters below the bar. In Ireland the cer- | could not allow the Bill to be passed with- 
tificated conveyancers were in many cases | out making a few comments upon the 
solicitors’ clerks and other uneducated | measure; because he should not like his 
ges often of a very humble position. | constituents to suppose that he received 


e therefore proposed that conveyancers | the Bill in the same way as the majority 
should not only have the certificate for | of the speakers who had, on a former oc- 
which they paid, but an order from the | casion, addressed the House upon it. His 
benchers of the King’s Inns in Ireland, | hon. Friend the Member for East Suffolk, 
who should have an opportunity of arrang-| had thanked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ing the conditions upon which that order | chequer for the great benefits which the 
should be obtained. The object of the| Bill would confer upon the agricultural 
Bill was to prohibit persons from practising | interest, and other hon. Members had spo- 
as conveyancers without having, in addition | ken in a similar strain. He could not 
to the certificate, an order from the benchers | himself coincide with those hon. Members; 
of the King’s Inn at Dublin. for, in his opinion, the Bill was nothing 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, the effect of the | more than a sop given to close the mouth 
Bill, he thought, would be considerably to of the farmer, who justly complained of 
lessen the number of persons practising as|the burdens on land. He believed that 
certificated conveyancers in Ireland, and | the credulity of hon. Members had been 
thus limit the number of advisera to whom | practised upon, when they were induced 
the public might look for assistance in | to believe that great advantage would be 
legal matters. He would therefore suggest | derived from the Bill. The hon. Member 
to his hon. and learned Friend to extend | for Derby (Mr. Bass), however, was one who 
the provisions of the measure by enabling | did not think that there would be any great 
any person who had obtained a certificate benefit to the farmer; and he also said 
from any inn of court in England to prac- | that he thought that the revenue would 
tise as a conveyancer in Ireland. In the'be injured. The hon. Member further 
second clause, he found a provision which | added, that he had had a correspondence 
he thought very dangerous. If that clause | with Professor Liebig, who was by no 
became law no one could draw a lease in | means an advocate for the measure, and 
Ireland under a penalty of £20, unless he | another hon. Member had read the Pro- 
were an equity draftsman, a pleader, a cer- | fessor’s letter, as to the blood-making and 
tificated conveyancer, an attorney, or a so- | fattening qualities of malt. But the utmost 
licitor. He (Mr. M‘Mahon) should move | encouragement which Professor Liebig gave 
the rejection of that clause in Committee. | was that malt might possibly be easier of 
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digestion than barley, and might, therefore, 
be of a more fattening quality. All the 
matter lay in a nutshell—was it worth the 
farmer’s while to malt his barley? He 
declared that it was not. The best bar- 
Jey the farmer could sell at a remunerative 
price, and consequently he would not malt 
that; and as for inferior barley the farmer 
could now by grinding and mixing it with 
oileake, turn it, at a most trifling cost, to 
a useful purpose in feeding pigs and eattle. 
In his opinion it was thus turned to a bet- 
ter account than the farmer would secure 
from building malting houses, and placing 
himself under the supervision of the excise. 
He conceived it to be absurd to talk of 
danger to the revenue from the Bill, be- 
cause he believed that little or none of this 
malt would be made. Still, he would vote 
for the second reading, because he regarded 
it as a perfectly innocent and harmless 
measure. It was a mere ministerial mix- 
ture, intended to throw dust in the eyes 
of the farmers ; and to cause them, at the 
next general election, to look favourably 
upon the candidates who supported the 
Ministry which had brought in the mea- 
sure. He gave the right hon. Gentleman 
much eredit for his address in introducing 
the Bill. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he for one thanked 
the right hon. Gentleman for the introduc- 
tion of the measure. He had always 
thought it a great hardship on the British 
farmer that he was unable to malt a parti- 
eular produce of his land for fattening his 
own cattle; and therefore he considered 
that the Government had acted well in 
introducing this Bill, if merely as an ex- 
periment. He could only say that one 
of his constituents, whom he happened 
to meet very recently, spoke of the mea- 
sure as a great boon, and expressed a hope 
that, through its means, he should be able 
to fatten three oxen for every two, and 
five sheep for every three he now fattened. 

Mr. PACKE said, in discussing the 
Bill they were placed under a disadvantage 
owing to the absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who had charge of it. He (Mr. 
Packe) was sorry not to see him in his 
place, but le hoped that some Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government would report 
to the right hon. Gentleman what was said 
during the debate, and that he would con- 
sider the suggestions which Members 
might make for the improvement of the 
Bill. He looked upon the Bill as only a 


trifling mitigation of the burdens which 
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fell upon land; it was but a diminutive 
instalment of what the British farmer was 
entitled to. At a time when cereal pro- 
duce was under a great depression, and 
the loss of cattle from disease had been 
very serious throughout the entire of Eng- 
land, the farmers might reasonably expect 
something more than duty-free malt for 
feeding their cattle. He would give the 
Bill his support on the second reading ; 
but he wished to suggest that in the very 
title of it, and the words used throughout, 
there was a defect, which if it remained in 
its present shape would prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman from carrying out the 
entire object which he proposed to effect. 
It was called ‘* The Malt for Cattle Bill.” 
Now, cattle generally were taken to be 
beasts, and that definition excluded sheep, 
pigs, and farm horses. I the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to extend the benefits 
of the Bill to farm stock generally, he 
ought not to use the word cattle, but 
ought, to avoid misapprehension, to substi- 
tute for it agricultural stock. If the right 
hon, Gentleman intended that all farm 
stock should be benefited, the alteration 
which he (Mr. Packe) suggested was only 
a verbal one, which did not affect the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
thought that hon. Gentlemen opposite ra- 
ther undervalued the boon likely to be 
conferred upon the farmer by the Bill of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Many farmers 
who would otherwise be disposed, during 
the present low prices of corn and high 
price of meat, to try what they could do 
with their grain in feeding cattle, were 
now unwilling to boil and mix it for fear of 
a visit from the exciseman. The measure 
would enable such persons to experimen- 
talize. He admitted, however, that as 
soon as the state of the revenue allowed, 
the agricultural interest had a right to 
something more than this concession. 
There was no reason why they should not 
then receive the total repeal of the malt 
duty ; but meanwhile they ought to be 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause science, when applied to agriculture, 
taught them that the more the produce of 
a farm was consumed upon the farm the 
better. 

Mr. BENTINCK (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having just entered the House) 
said, if any proof were wanting of the very 
small importance which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
appeared to attach to the measure, it might 
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be found in the fact that he did not con- 
descend to be present at the early part of 
the discussion upon it. Ie agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Pollard- 
Urquhart), that under free trade the very 
existence of a malt tax was an absurdity. 
Under a system of free trade it was a 
monstrous outrage on all justice. At the 
same time, he (Mr. Bentinck) could not 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman was 
entitled to receive the gratitude of the 
country for the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had misconceived the wants of the 
agriculturists in their agitation for the re- 
peal of the malt duties. Aware of that 
agitation he had brought in the Bill; but 
what the agriculturists wanted was not this 
miserable measure. What they wanted was 
the total repeal of the malt duties. He did 
not say that this could be obtained for them 
now. This would be asking too much. 
But any measure which intervened to pre- 
vent such a result, was to be regarded by 
them as a hostile proceeding. He (Mr. 
Bentinck) ventured to anticipate that that 
hostile proceeding on the part of the Go- 
vernment would be taken, and he was not 
astray in his predictions. The right hon. 
Gentleman had tried what might be called 
a sop inthe pan. But his sop in the pan 
would not answer the purpose for which it 
was intended. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been so determined an opponent to 
the interests of agriculture, that it was 
worthy of remark that he was now showing 
symptoms of leaning in an opposite direc- 
tion. Now he (Mr. Bentinck) did not 
suppose the right hon, Gentleman had 
changed his nature ; for though his opin- 
ions might change, his nature remained 
the same. The present change, however, 
was remarkable. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had found himself compelled to ad- 
mit the necessity for some alteration, and 
with the great ability and the great in- 
genuity for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was remarkable, he had set himself to 
find some mode of shelving the question 
of the repeal of the malt tax. That was 
the object of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to deal with certain 
restrictions, but it was not on the ground 
of restriction that those who attended anti- 
malt tax meetings complained. What they 
complained of was the entire nature of the 
tax. If the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
posed that by the paltry measure before 
the House he would palliate or mitigate 
the mischief, or conciliate those who suf- 
fered from the tax, he was greatly mistaken, 
Mr. Bentinck 
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and he had mistaken the feeling of the coun. 
try. There was another point in which he 
had mistaken the feeling of the country; 
it was that he proposed the intervention 
of that most objectionable person — the 
exciseman, in a more objectionable shape 
than ever. One of the things which rank. 
led most in the minds of those who were 
affected by the malt duties was the inter. 
vention of the exciseman, and yet that 
was the very thing which was perpeto- 
ated by the Bill, and if it became law the 
farmer would be saddled with the excise- 
man in a more inconvenient and more inqui- 
sitorial manner than ever. In Committee 
the objections to the details would be more 
fully pointed out; but he must point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman, according 
to his usual practice, encouraged adulte- 
ration. The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
like the adulteration of a pure commodity; 
his mind took that turn; and the process 
of adulteration was congenial to his feelings, 
The right hon. Gentleman had tried his 
hand at adulterating coffee, and was now 
about to try his hand on malt. But even 
that feature of the Bill would fail to meet 
the object which the right hon. Gentleman 
had in view. Moreover, the Bill, though 
it was described as an experimental one, 
threw upon the farmers such additional 
expenditure for new buildings, that nothing 
but the certainty that it would be perma- 
nent as well as advantageous would justify 
the outlay. Again, the Bill proposed to 
put every person who came under the 
benefit of the Bill in the position of a 
licensed maltster; but the House must 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to do away 
with that proposal. It was something, 
perhaps, that they had at last obtained 
from the right hon. Gentleman an admis- 
sion of the injustice to which the agricul- 
tural interest was subjected by the reten- 
tion of the malt duties. The hope was 
not almost desperate that they might look 
forward to the time when on other grounds 
their interests might be thought worthy of 
further consideration by the right hon. 
Gentieman. He was afraid, however, it 
was almost asking too much of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He believed that the 
present Bill, so far from being advantage- 
ous to the agricultural interest in its work- 
ing, would do more harm than good ; and 
if the right hon. Gentleman thought such 
a Bill would do away with the agitation for 
the repeal of the malt duty, he ventured 
to say that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be mistaken. So far from its being 
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a stop to agitation, it would add fuel to 
the flame. It was not, however, in that 
place that the battle must be fought—it 
was at the hustings. When the rural dis- 
tricts awoke to the fact that they required 
an enlarged representation, there would be 
some hope of redressing the grievances 
under which agriculturists laboured. 

Sm EDWA D DERING said, he re- 
gretted to find that the Bill had not 
been appreciated at its full value by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The Gentleman who 
had just sat down appeared, from the 
general tenor of his observations, to have 
combatted it in a hostile speech, rather 
than to have accepted it as a boon, so 
far as it went, to the agriculturists. [Mr. 
Bentinck: Hear, hear!] He thought 
there could be no doubt the Bill was 
avery fair instalment and indication that 
the right hon. Gentleman was disposed 
to favourably consider the claims of the 
agriculturists and give them relief. The 
Bill, in the first instance, proposed to 
relieve them from what had been consi- 
dered for years as one of the most vexa- 
tious restrictions to which they could, by 
any possibility, be subjected. It would 
open out a fresh branch of manufacture, 
and in so doing it would add materially to 
their wealth, by giving a feeding quality 
to two-thirds of the barley produce of the 
country, which was now unavailable for 
brewing purposes. He was quite aware 
that a very wide difference of opinion ex- 
isted between practical and theoretical men 
as to the amount of benefit which was 
likely to accrue from the conversion of bar- 
ley into malt for feeding purposes, and 
there could be no doubt that until it had 
been largely tested no adequate reliable 
information could be obtained. He be- 
lieved they might attribute, with justice, 
great efficacy to the feeding qualities of 
malt. It was well known that in the 
neighbourhoods of distilleries large quanti- 
ties of cattle were taken in for the purpose 
of fattening upon the wash or refuse ; and 
so high an opinion did prize cattle associa- 
tions entertain of its fattening qualities, 
that in many instances they debarred can- 
didates from feeding their animals upon it, 
in order that no unfair advantage should be 
taken of those who had not the means or 
the opportunity of availing themselves of 
it. If, therefore, distillers’ refuse or wash 
was so valuable, of how much greater ad- 
vantage would it be if agriculturists could 
avail themselves in feeding their cattle 
with malt retaining the whole of its inhe- 
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rent saccharine property. Mr. Fisher 
Hobbs, who was the winner of more prizes 
probably than any other living man, ina 
speech recently delivered at Lincoln, ac- 
counted for the superiority of his animals 
by stating that, whatever food he gave his 
cattle, he always topped them up with malt. 
So far as he had had an opportunity of 
judging, the present measure was likely to 
give general satisfaction to the agricultural 
community at large, and he hoped it would 
shortly become the law of the land. 

Mr. MORRITT said, that they had a 
Liberal and Free Trade Government; they 
were in the enjoyment last year, and he 
hoped they would this year also have, a 
surplus of revenue over expenditure ; and 
they were blessed with a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who was always telling them 
how advantageous it was to mitigate taxa- 
tion without destroying revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that the 
reduction of taxation did not always lead 
to a reduction of revenue, but on the con- 
trary, of tenled to increase. Seeing these 
things—without going so far as his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Norfolk (Mr. 
Bentinck), he could not see why they should 
not forego two-fifths of the malt tax, and 
still not lose our revenue. He read in the 
report of a speech recently delivered by 
the President of the Board of Trade, that 
the country, in spite of all the distress 
under which we had been labouring for the 
last two or three years, was progressing 
steadily in wealth and prosperity. In 1861, 
he said, our exports were £113,000,000; 
in 1862, they were £115,000,000 ; and in 
1863, notwithstanding the suffering from 
the cotton famine and the war in America, 
our exports were £130,000,000 ; there- 
fore he could not say we were in any way 
badly off for money. It was, then, strange 
that with all those circumstances a free 
trade Government, a flourishing exche- 
quer, and the country in the highest state 
of prosperity under such distressing cir- 
cumstances they should maintain a tax 
which fell most heavily, he would almost 
say unjustly, on some particular classes. 
He was not standing there to badger or 
bully the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
though from what he had seen of Parlia- 
mentary debates it was usual to do so, 
about everything he wished todo. He was 
willing to believe the right hon. Gentleman 
acted from a bond fide desire to do good, 
and to give him credit for looking to the 
welfare of the country ; but he was often too 
clever and too ingenious for them, and he 
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thought he had been so in the present in- 
stance. He must, however, take exception 
to the Bill for its own sake. In the first 
place, he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Bass) that it was a Bill that 
would certainly lead to fraud. It seemed 
to tempt the honest agriculturist, and he 
took it as a compliment to them, for this 
was a Bill that would almost make rogues 
of any set of men. The Bill must of ne- 
cessity lead to fraud. A man went to an 
enormous expense in building a malthouse 
or converting a building into one, with his 
name painted on itin magnificent characters, 
as they had been told, showing that he was 
a licensed maltster ; but how were they to 
know he mixed the one-tenth linseed with 
the malt unless they had a large staff of 
excisemen throughout the country? So 
far, then, from the Bill being a step in the 
right direction, in his opinion it would prove 
**a let-off, a hindrance, and a stumbling- 
block ’’ in the road they wanted to go— 
namely, for a mitigation of the duty on 
malt. The laxity of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the other night in conceding five 
years instead of three, was rather a proof 
of what he now asserted, because it would 
shut their mouths two years longer. The 
agriculturists were quiet, good-natured, 
easy-going people, not gifted with the elo- 
quence of many representatives of large 
boroughs ; and possibly the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in casting a retrospective 
glance over his past career, may have 
thought that perhaps he had not acted well 
towards the agriculturists, and owed them 
a good turn, and that although he had not 
taken off the duty on paper to curry favour 
with a particular class, yet he hoped if the 
agriculturists would pay fairly for a few 
years longer, he would be able to consider 
what he could do for them. The plan now 
proposed could not be carried out without 
promoting, and even encouraging, fraud. 
It would be easy to mix linseed with part 
of the malt only, and to sell the remainder 
for other purposes: and the hon. Member 
for Derby (Mr. Bass), a good authority on 
the matter, had told them how easy it was 
to adulterate malt, and he also hinted a 
doubt whether the admixture of one-tenth 
of linseed with malt would make bad beer. 
Although this Bill might be thought by 
some persons to be astep in the right direc- 
tion, yet he believed it to be a hindrance 
to further progress ; and, so far from stop- 
ping the agitation, he thought it would in- 
crease until they had obtained the abolition, 
or at least the reduction, of the malt duty. 
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Mr. RICHARD LONG said, that what- 


ever opinions might be entertained as to 
the exact value of the Bill before the House, 
there could be no doubt that it was a gal. 
lant and straightforward effort of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, to redeem the 
conditional pledge he gave last year to many 
hon. Members, leading agriculturists, and 
others, who came to him to press upon his 
attention the whole subject of the Malt Tax, 
and more especially the grievous injustice 
which this Bill was intended to remedy ; 
and he, for one, begged to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for so promptly redeeming 
his pledge. He confessed, however, that 
he was one of those who, when first hearing 
of the Bill, felt great surprise, not to say 
suspicion, considering the quarter from 
which it came. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would, perhaps, allow him to say, 
that it gave additional point to the old 
adage, that ‘‘ it is never too late to mend ;” 
and he hoped, that now the right hon, 
Gentleman had come out in a new charac- 
ter, the agriculturists might look, not in 
vain, for some of those * blessings” of 
which they had heard so much, but felt so 
little. But he would ask leave to recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman not to stop 
where he was, but manfully to grapple with 
the larger question of the Malt Tax. He 
was convinced it could be removed, by the 
substitution of a tax upon beer and a gra- 
duated scale of licences on brewing. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would seriously 
consider these suggestions, which he beg- 
ged with all humility to offer, he was con- 
vinced that he would be able—and never 
more easily than at present—to remove an 
unjust tax from the shoulders of one of the 
most loyal and deserving classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, to cheapen the produe- 
tion of meat, and to satisfy hon. Members 
on both sides of the House, without ma- 
terial damage to the revenue. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
debate had taken an impractical turn. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Ben- 
tinck), had called the tax a ‘* monstrous 
absurdity,”’ and had expressed his desire 
for a total repeal of it. Now, every tax 
was undoubtedly a hardship. Every tax 
necessarily lessened the luxuries of the poor 
and curtailed the income of the rich. It was 
therefore easy to make out a case of griev- 
ance against any tax. He should very 
much rejoice if the tax could be repealed, 
so that people might brew their beer at 
home, and drink it at home, instead of going 
to the public-house. But how was that to 
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bedone? How were they to get rid of five 
millions of taxation? His hon. Friend had 
expressed a strong opinion the other evening 
against reducing the armaments, he would 
not consent to a reduction in the army or 
the navy ; then how were they to get rid 
of taxation? Were they to put it on the 
income tax? If so, it would amount to 
another sixpence in the pound, and that 
would be found disagreeable, not only to 
the farmers, but to every other class of 
society also. An increase in the charge for 
licences and a duty upon beer had been 
suggested by the hon. Member who had 
just satdown. But the result of such mea- 
sures would be to press upon the agricul- 
tural class, whom it was desired to relieve. 
A duty upon beer, or an increased duty on 
licences, would increase the price of beer. 
The money would still be paid by the con- 
sumer. He did not see how they could 
get rid of £5,000,000 of taxation, and 
those who desired to take a practical view, 
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bringing under the consideration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer such an argu- 
ment. For he had taken them at their word, 
and given them what they had claimed. He 
felt it desirable to trouble the House with 
these few remarks, and he trusted that they 
had been of a practical character. 

Sir FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
believed that it, was a mistake to suppose 
that the malt tax pressed unfavourably on 
the agricultural interest. He believed that 
it did not press upon the agricultural inte- 
rest—but upon the consumers of malt ; 
and such was the opinion of many eminent 
agriculturists. Wheat was being sold for 
almost what it cost to produce, while barley 
was a profitable crop. If the malt duty 
were repealed, inferior barley would be im- 
ported from the Continent to compete with 
English barley. With respect to the Bill 
before them, he believed that malting bar- 
ley would not add to its qualities for feed- 
ing purposes, but it might add a quality 


must not tell them to get rid of it, but | which would render it more acceptable to 


show them how to find a suitable substitute | cattle. 


The addition of a little malt would 


for it. He was always amused to hear the | probably make other food a little more pa- 
hon. Member for Norfolk speak of the latable to cattle, and there might be some- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but on that | thing in the saccharine matter to render 
oceasion he had imputed most unworthy | its addition useful ; but the representations 


and undeserved motives to him. 
hon. Gentleman had received a deputation 
whose arguments appeared to have had no 
effect, until a farmer from Suffolk suggested 
the case of a man who had exported sheep 
from Cambridge to Boulogne ; who had also 
exported malt, receiving the drawback of 
duty ; and who had afterwards sent back 
the sheep when fattened to compete with 
the animals fattened in this country under 
the disadvantages of the malt duty. That 
point appeared to stagger the right hon. 
Gentleman, and no doubt he saw the real 
hardship of which he intended the Bill as 
a relief. There was one blemish in the 
Bill—the increased interference of the ex- 
ciseman. One of the restrictions was, that 
a certain amount of linseed meal was to 
be mixed with the barley. How were they 
to know whether that was done? The 
exciseman must enter the house, and be 
ever on the watch. That was his only 
objection to the Bill. Additional excise- 
men would also be required to perform the 
duty, and that would create an additional 
expense. Again, if, as had been stated in 
the debate, cattle could be as well fattened 
on ground barley as upon malt, it was not 
easy to see the hardship which used so often 
to be complained of by the agriculturists. 
He thought they had made a mistake in 





The right | he had received from Yorkshire maltsters 


led him to believe that their trade would be 
very much interfered with by the Bill. If 
they had to pay the duty on malt they 
feared they would find it very difficult to 
sell it against that which had not paid 
duty. As to the chance of fraud, would 
there not be found some riddles sufficiently 
fine to be put in requisition, so that what 
came through the sieve would do very well 
for fattening cattle, while what remained 
on the other side would do for beer? He 
feared the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if he expected to have his revenue from 
malt undiminished, would be disappointed. 
He also thought farmers would be obliged 
to look sharply after the pockets of their 
labourers, as the tendency of the Bill would 
be to produce dishonesty in the country. 
Altogether, he looked on the measure with 
great suspicion. It was fraught with danger 
in many respects, and he certainly was not 
sanguine as to its results. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had no inten- 
tion of going into the general question 
of the malt duty, though it was a tempt- 
ing subject after some of the observa- 
tions that had been made. He should 
confine himself to the Bill before them, 
with one exception. It was not a very 
gracious thing to ‘‘look a gift horse in 
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the mouth,’’ but he did not believe for 
a moment that the Bill would relieve the 
vexed question — and vexed it was — 
whether malt was or was not beneficial in 
feeding cattle. He did not believe the Bill 
would go at all to that point, and for this 
reason. No one would contend the differ- 
ence was very great, and the various opi- 
nions expressed on all sides showed it could 
not be the case. He wished the Govern- 
ment had given them the result of the ex- 
periments which he believed were made 
last autumn—he believed they were made, 
but he might be misiuformed. But what 
was the case? This malt must be manu- 
factured as a specialty ; it would be made 
in premises where nothing else was manu- 
factured ; it was also to be mixed with 
another article in a particular manner. For 
manufacturing such a specialty, a trades- 
man must have considerable profit, because 
he could not be certain of the amount of 
trade he would have. That would enhance 
the price of the article in addition to any 
provision he might make against the 
penalties which, doing anything under the 
direction of the excise, must necessarily 
carry with it. Therefore, the expense of 
malt so mixed would be greatly enhanced 
to what it would be if the trade was free. 
If the agriculturist were allowed to perform 
the process himself he would soon find out 
whether malt was best for feeding cattle, 
ground as now, and whether it should be 
given steeped or dry. The doing away of 
the malt credits had shut up a good many 
malt-houses, and farmers would have to 
pay through the nose for linseed. The 
malister must get a profit, and he might 
mix some very curious articles with his malt 
instead of linseed. It was impossible to 
say what might be used. It was doubtful 
whether adulteration would not take place 
to a considerable extent, and if the cattle 
did improve by the feeding, it would be im- 
possible to tell whether it was attributable 
to the malt or the linseed. An hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke before him said the malt 
duty was a consumer’s question. He would 
like to ask the hon. Gentleman if his con- 
stituency would like to have a tax on all 
produce that came out of their mills instead 
of a farthing being charged to each con- 
sumer. The malt tax was a consumer's 
as well as a producer’s question, and it 
was difficult to tell in what proportion it 
affected the one or the other. This Bill 
might be of some advantage, he did not 
say whether it would or not; but the right 
hon. Gentleman could not expect—he would 
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be disappointed if he did—that the measure 
would tend to settle the question, which 
involved so large an amount of revenue. 

Mr. MARSH said, he thought if the 
Bill did little good it would do no harm, 
The trade in malt, however, should be per- 
fectly free. The article might be charged 
with duty only when made into beer. There 
might be a slight loss on the revenue 
in consequence of the measure, but he 
should not object to that, provided the peo- 
ple had good beer. He believed that the 
Bill would not cause much loss to the Ex- 
chequer. The machinery existed for levy- 
ing the duty on malt when made into beer. 
All public brewers were bound to give no- 
tice to the excise when they were going to 
mash a quantity of malt, and no great diffi- 
culty could arise from the operation of the 
Bill. As to the objection that the Bill 
might lead to illegal brewing, it should be 
remembered that beer could not be brewed 
without giving to the surrounding country 
the smell of what was going on, and nothing 
could be so easy as to levy a tax on beer. 

Mr. DUTTON said, he feared the mea- 
sure would turn out to be a dead letter. At 
the same time, he gave the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer full credit for his good in- 
tention in introducing the Bill. The Bill 
provided for a great experiment—that of 
fattening cattle by means of malt. The 
first condition, however, of making an ex- 
periment was that it should not be expen- 
sive. But in the Bill there were eight con- 
ditions, any one of which was sufficient to 
deter a man from making the experiment. 
He should be inclined to call the Bill “A 
Bill to prevent the experiment from being 
made.”” Linseed cake was an article, the 
price of which varied from £5 to £12 or 
£13 per ton; it would, therefore, be at the 
option of the maltster to use a good article, 
or what was comparatively deleterious. He 
did not think that the Bill would afford 
much inducement to labourers to steal malt, 
for beer could not be made with it without 
the use’of hops. He was not so sanguine 
of the beneficial result of the measure as 
many hon. Members seemed to be, but he 
should not oppose the second reading. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he felt dis- 
posed to accept the Bill in a spirit of thank- 
fulneas. There were several provisions which 
wereopen toobjection, but they could be dealt 
with in Committee. He submitted that it 
was not desirable that the Committee should 
be appointed at so early a period, as that 
hon. Members would be debarred from all 


opportunity of ascertaining the views and 
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opinions of those who were practically 
acquainted with the subject. 

Mr. BARROW said, he also thought it 
was desirable that the discussion in Com- 
mittee should be postponed till an opportu- 
nity was given to hon. Members for com- 
municating with the practical men among 
their constituents. He thought that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer was to be 
thanked, not for introducing the measure, 
but for admitting that the farmer was hardly 
dealt with in not being permitted to use his 
own materials for the purposes of his own 
trade. The Bill, he was afraid, would not 
do much good. It was a bone thrown toa 
hungry dog, but there was little flesh on it. 
He wished to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whether he thought the provi- 
sions of his measure would operate as a 
prohibition on the excellent practice, fol- 
lowed in some places, of germinating barley 
without drying ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I shall begin by adverting to 
one or two points purely incidental and 
separate from the general discussion. The 
hon. Member for Nottinghamshire (Mr. 
Barrow) asked me whether this Bill involves 
a prohibition of that which is at present 
granted to all persons—namely, the power 
of carrying the conversion of their grain 
into malt up to a certain point, provided 
it does not proceed so far as kiln-drying. 
Iam not aware that there is any reason 
why the liberty given by this Bill should 
interfere in any manner with any other 
liberty at present enjoyed under the regu- 
lations of the Excise. Then, the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
said he wished the Government had laid 
before the House the results of the experi- 
ments which have been made under their 
direction during the autumn, with respect 
to the use of malt in the feeding of cattle. 
The results of those experiments will be 
made known at the earliest possible period, 
but they are not at present in my hands. 
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which is not at present much engaged with 
business ; but I am entirely in the hands 
of the House, as I have no desire to press 
forward this Bill, There is no public in- 
terest connected with the Exchequer which 
requires me to hasten it, but my motive 
for not wishing to delay it too long was 
that when once Supply begins, which it 
must do-next week, the Government will 
have but a limited portion of time at its 
command ; and, for various reasons, I did 
not think it would be satisfactory to have 
unnecessary delay in passing the Bill into 
law. Therefore, I propose to appoint the 
Committee for Wednesday week; but, at 
the same time, if,any general desire is 
intimated to me for postponement beyond 
that period, I shall not stand in the way of 
it. Iam glad that this Bill has been so 
fully discussed, and that there has been so 
free an expression of opinion upon it. The 
Government has no reason to complain of 
the very courteous and indulgent manner 
in which the measure has been received in 
every quarter. I hope the House do not 
suppose that I have introduced it under 
any notion that it is to work a magical 
effect either in one direction or the other. 
In bringing forward the Bill, I did not en- 
deavour to present it to the House with a 
flourish of trumpets, as a measure which 
was to be of wonderful and universal 
efficacy. I submitted it as an experiment 
which was worth trying, and which it was 
our duty to permit to be tried, provided we 
thought it could be tried without fatal risk 
to the revenue. Thatis the point in which 
I am chiefly interested, for if any serious 
evil were to accrue to the revenue I should 
undoubtedly hold myself deeply responsible. 
It is with reference to the interests of the 
Exchequer that the restrictions in the Bill 
have been introduced. Our desire has been 
to reduce those restrictions to the lowest 
point compatible with security. When we 
go into Committee, and the details of the 
restrictions are considered, it may be found 


I am sure, however, that the right hon. | that they may be still further amended ; 


Gentleman will feel that, whatever might 
have been the results of those experiments, 
unless they had amounted to an absolute 
negative—which they could not have done 
—they could not have constituted a reason 
why, on the grounds on which I have based 
this Bill, it would not have been my duty 
to submit it to the House. I have also 
been asked to allow further time before 
pring into Committee. The day on which 
had purposed going into Committee was 
next Wednesday week, that being a day 
VOL. CLXXIII. [rump sents. | 





| but as regards the substance of the Bill I 


should not be dealing fairly with the House 
if I were to hold out expectations that the 
provisions connected with the supervision 
of the Excise may be materially altered. 
Those provisions are essential in any expe- 
riment of this kind, if we are not to adopt 
the principle that all manipulation of malt 
shall be free, and that the revenue shall be 
raised on beer. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than to con- 
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vert the malt duty into a beer duty, pro- 
vided he found it to be consistent with the 
essential demands of his office. More 
than one Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
looked anxiously at that question, and en- 
deavoured to satisfy himself that the thing 
was practicable; but there have been 
several obstacles in the way. One has 
been the question of private brewing, and 
the difficulty of determining whether it 
would be possible to induce the community 
to pay duty upon beer brewed within the 
dwellings of private persons. That is a 
most serious difficulty. Recollect what 
happened in this House when we had the 
commutation of the hop duty under con- 
sideration. At that time I felt it to be 
my duty to the public brewers to pro- 
pose that we should charge a licence for 
the use of hops in private breweries ; 
but the proposal was generally objected 
to in this House. The brewers said they 
could dispense with it, and I was glad to 
withdraw it. Yet what was the nature of 
the licence duty I proposed on the use of 
hops? It was not a duty involving inqui- 
sition or supervision of any kind. It was 
a duty of a fixed amount, or rather of two 
fixed amounts, having no reference to the 
quantity of hops which each particular per- 
son might use, but founded entirely upon 
the rental of his premises, and rather being 
of the nature of an assessed tax. Yet even 
in that mild form the tax was generally 
objected to. How much more would it be 
objected to if we were to levy a duty upon 
beer brewed in the dwelling of a private 
gentleman? Such a duty could not be 
disposed of by a reference to rental. It 
would require minute supervision, and it 
would have to be regulated with reference 
to the quantity and strength of the beer. 
But there is another difficulty. It is felt 
on all hands that the supervision of the 
Excise is a burden and an impediment, if 
not a grievance, to trade. The wish of 
Parliament and the Government has always 
been to reduce that supervision to the mini- 
mum, to bring it to bear in as few cases as 
possible, and to make it operative upon as 
few persons as possible. What would hap- 
pen if the malt duty were converted into a 
beer duty? Instead of having the Excise 
supervision established upon a body of some 
7,000 or 8,000 maltsters, we should be 
obliged to fasten it upon 40,000 brewers, 
besides all those who brew in their own 
private premises. These are difficulties of 
a most formidable kind; and I cannot say 
that I am prepared to make a proposal 
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which I am afraid would only be to ask the 
House, to use an old homely phrase, to 
jump out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Some hon. Gentlemen have threatened that 
under the operation of this Bill the malt 
duty may disappear; others again have 
warned me not to expect by means of this 
Bill to mitigate or get rid of the agitation 
for the repeal of the malt tax. Well, as 
regards security against loss to the revenue 
I hold myself responsible ; but as to the 
agitation for the repeal of the malt tax, I 
have not felt it my duty to inquire what 
effect the measure might have on that agi- 
tation. Hon. Gentlemen will be perfectly 
free, if they choose, to continue in their 
old course on that subject. I am not very 
sanguine myself in the belief that the time 
is near at hand when a reduction of this 
duty can be brought about. It is impos- 
sible to forget, first, the enormous amount 
of revenue involved in this tax ; and next, 
that still more weighty consideration, the 
amount of revenue levied from articles 
which come into competition with the pro- 
duct of malt. Upon beer we levy a duty 
amounting on the average to, perhaps, 20 
or 25 per cent of the value ; on spirits, a 
duty of 400 per cent ; and on wine—and 
particularly on the description which com- 
petes with beer—a duty of, putting it 
moderately, from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Then, leaving strong liquors, take the case 
of tea. On tea we still levy a duty of not 
much less than 100 per cent, and also on 
the sugar mixed with it a duty of some 60 
per cent, It is impossible, then, to say 
that the duty on malt can hold the first 
place in the demands for further reduction 
while it stands related in that manner to 
these competing duties, independently of 
the immense revenue raised from malt. 
There are some distinguished politicians in 
this House who in other respects have con- 
ferred great service on the country, and who 
hold that all Excise and Custom duties are 
bad, and that all our revenue onght to be 
obtained from direct taxation. Iam sorry 
to say that I am not able to keep company 
with them on these matters. 
_ I will state to the House in a few words 
| the history of this question, and how this 
| Bill stands related to the general fiscal 
| policy pursued of late years. For many 
| years past there has been a fixed convie- 
| tion, both on the part of the Legislature 
and of successive Governments, that it was 
| desirable to get rid of the system of Excise 
| wherever the thing was practicable. Its 
he fact in English history that the introduc 
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tion of that system was odious to the com- 
munity. And although things are borne 
from use whieh can hardly be borne when 
novel, yet I think it is a just, and certainly 
it has become an established principle for 
us to reduce to the utmost the operation of 
the Excise system on the production of 
commodities. To that principle I ascribe 
the abolition of the duties on soap, leather, 
bricks, glass, paper, and other articles. 
But there was a point at which we were 
obliged to stop. Our fiscal system abso- 
lutely involves the levy of large sums from 
strong liquors ; and I do not pretend to see 
how that principle is to be eradicated from 
it. Nay, more, I frankly own I do not 
desire it. Ido not speak of the use of 
beer as a practice which ought to be re- 
strained by taxation ; but, we must con- 
sider the use of beer in its connection with 
the tax on spirits; and I hold that it is 
not a bad policy to restrain the use of spirits 
by taxation up to the point at which you 
are met and counteracted by the smuggler. 
However, I do not think the Government 
of this country ever entertained the idea 
of being enabled to liberate spirits or 
even malt liquor from taxation. But we 
encounter this difficulty. First as regards 
spirits, because the tax on them is so 
much more onerous. Spirits are distilled 
not merely for ordinary consumption, but 
for the purposes of trade. There are 
various branches of industry in which the 
use of spirits is either essential or import- 
ant; and the heavy duty on them was 
long felt by the manufacturer to be a 
grievance. We were met, as we were at 
many other points in our efforts to relieve 
foreign articles from Customs duty, by 
this argument from the home producer :— 
“ My rival abroad produces an article with- 
out paying a duty on the spirits he uses, 
whereas 1 am liable to a duty of 300 per 
cent on mine.” Well, it happens that the 
resources of modern science have been en- 
listed in the service of the Government in 
these matters ; and a department is now 
attached to the Board of Inland Revenue 
which I believe is deserving of our most 
implicit confidence. The business of that 
department is to try what can be done by 
the application of exact science to improve 
the machinery of taxation ; and we can 
hardly tell how many improvements, how 
many relaxations of our fiscal system, is 
due to its operation. Ten or fifteen years 
ago it was proposed as a problem for that 
department to discover, if possible, a mode 
by which ardent spirits. should. be entirely 
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spoilt for the purposes of consumption as a 
beverage, and yet left in an efficient state 
for the purposes of manufacture. Under 
the late Mr. John Wood—one of the best 
of our civil servants—these inquiries. were 
brought to their completion ; and a Bill 
was introduced into this House to permit 
the use of methylated spirits in manufac- 
tures. That use is now made generally 
lawful, and, as a eonsequence, both the 
trade and the distiller have been benefited; 
and, on the other hand, our manufacturers 
are relieved from a grievous burden on an 
article employed in their industry. Well, 
precisely in the same way experiments 
have been lately made as to the free use 
of malt for feeding cattle. For a long 
time it had been a desideratum in the 
Revenue Department to discover a means 
by which some admixture might be made 
with malt of such a character as would 
render it in no degree less wholesome for 
feeding cattle and yet unavailable for beer. 
Hon. Gentlemen came to the House and 
said—and the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass), one of the greatest practical 
authorities, says—that the use of linseed 
cake, admixed with malt, would probably 
not disable malt from being employed in 
the production of beer. My answer to that 
is, that, while it would be the greatest 
presumption for me to offer any opinion of 
my own on such a question, I have great 
confidence, founded on the result of much 
experience, in the precision, the compre- 
hensiveness, and the certainty of the re- 
sults which have been come at by the 
chemical staff attached to the Inland Re- 
venue Board. In the ease of methylated 
spirits the difficulty was exceedingly great, 
because, whereas the premium upon evad- 
ing the law in regatd to malt will be some 
30 or 40 per cent, that in respect to me- 
thylated spirits was 500 or 400 per cent, 
and yet the difficulty was successfully 
overcome. In the case of tobacco, again, 
with which this House dealt last year, 
similar results have been attained through 
the skill and knowledge of the scientific 
department. Well, admitting the present 
Bill to be an experiment, but being assured 
by those whose duty it is to advise us, and 
whom, judging from former experience, we 
think we can trust, that we may allow this 
freedom to the farmer in feeding his eattle 
without any appreciable risk to the reve- 
nue, we could not stand in our places and 
look in the face those who ask for this re- 
mission without saying that.we are prepared 
to make the experiment. That is the long 
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and the short of the matter. It is not for 
me to say whether this privilege will be 
embraced extensively or not ; but I confess 
that I am more sanguine than the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley). 
I do not believe, from the information I 
have obtained, that the expense attending 
this experiment will be so great as the 
right hon. Gentleman supposes; and, 
moreover, I have seen so much suppleness, 
ingenuity, and resource on the part of the 
British tradesman where he has an object 
to accomplish, that I know he often makes 
light of obstacles which to others may 
seem insurmountable. I confess that I 
think the Report read to us the other even- 
ing from so high an authority as Baron 
Liebig goes to show that the experiment 
will be worth the making. Since that 
Report was read I have had a communica- 
tion from a gentleman, perhaps second to 
Baron Liebig—I mean Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
who takes exactly the same ground, and 
admits, that while the effect of malting 
barley is to diminish the sanguifying in- 
gredients, on the other hand it makes 
them more soluble and accessible; and 
therefore, either with reference to feeding 
as a whole, or with reference to feeding in 
certain states of the animal, or in combina- 
tion with other articles of food, this pro- 
cess may produce, if not a primary, at 
least a very important secondary article of 
diet for cattle. I think the experiment is, 
at all events, one of sufficient importance 
to make it well worth trying, and one to 
which it was our duty to invite the sanction 
of the House. 

Mr. BENTINCK, in explanation, said, 
that he had never stated that he was 
going in for a repeal of the whole of the 
malt duty. He had objected to the Bill on 
various grounds, as he thought it would 
not have the effect of putting a stop to the 
agitation for the repeal of the malt tax. 
He, however, distinctly stated his belief, 
that under present circumstances, the repeal 
of the malt tax was wholly impossible until 
the rural districts had obtained a full share 
of Parliamentary representation. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give a full 
opportunity to the intelligent farmers of 
England to express their opinions on this 
measure. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day, 24th February. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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COLLECTION OF TAXES BILL. 
[BILL 7.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read the 
second time.’”’—(Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 


Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON remarked, 
that he did not think sufficient provision 
was made for special meetings of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not see any 
sufficient provision for the supplemental 
assessments and surcharges. There was 
a strict machinery for the assessments, 
which were to be handed over to the col- 
lector between April and Michaelmas. The 
supplementary assessments were going on 
through the winter quarters, and he did 
not see any provision to meet these diffi- 
culties. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Shropshire, that there ought 
to be a provision for special meetings of 
the Commissioners, or for the purpose of 
allowing a longer period for those meet- 
ings. The general effect of the clauses 
would be to produce a great improvement. 
The assessments would be made with 
greater rapidity, and sufficient time would 
be given for the appeals, which would be 
heard before the collection took place, 
whereas now they could not be heard be- 
fore the collection became due, and there- 
fore the parties appealing had to go 
through another process—that of getting 
back .their money if the appeals were 
allowed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday, 
18th March. 


WAREHOUSING OF BRITISH SPIRITS 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Warehousing of British Spirits,—con- 
sidered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill ‘* to amend the laws re- 
lating to the warehousing of British and 
Foreign spirits duty free.”” The Bill was 
intended for the accommodation of trade. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Resolved, 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Laws relating to the Warehousing of 
British Spirits.” 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Caan- 
ceLtor of the Excuequer, Mr. Peet, and Sir 
Witu1am Dunzar. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 19.] 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS BILL. 


Bill to facilitate the discharge of Insolvent 
Debtors in certain cases, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Pavitt, Mr. Joun Locke, and Mr. 
M‘Manon. 

Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 20.] 


FORFEITURE OF LANDS AND GOODS BILL. 


Bill to abolish the Forfeiture of Lands and 
Goods on convictions of Felony, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Cuartes Forster, Mr. Wi1- 
um Ewart, and Mr. Locke Kina. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 21.] 


WATCHING OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill to provide for the better Watching of Towns 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Sir Her- 
vey Bruce, Sir Freperick Heyeate, and Captain 
STAcPOOLE. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [ Bill 22.] 


House adjourned at half 
after Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1864. 


SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT, 


The Lorp Bropricx, after the death of 
his Brother. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S AUGMENTA- 
TION ACT. 
RETURN PRESENTED, OBSERVATIONS. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
in laying on the table the Returns which 
he promised the other day, under the Aug- 
mentation of Benefices Act, he would take 
the opportunity of giving a more correct 
answer to the questions which were put to 
him by his noble and learned Friend. He 
found that he had succeeded in selling 
thirty-seven livings ; there were under ne- 
gotiation, many of which would be soon 
sold, fifty-three more ; and inquiries had 
been made in respect to eighty-five other 
livings. The Act did not come into opera- 
tion until the Ist of November, and some 
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time elapsed before its principles beeame 
generally understood. The purchase-mo- 
ney of the thirty-seven livings finally sold 
was £65,300, and therefore that sum re- 
presented the amount of benefit which the 
Act had already been the means of con- 
ferring on the Church. Of the £65,300, 
£37,850 had been paid into the Bank of 
England, and the remaining £27,450 was 
represented by amounts to be secured by 
rent charges, by land, and sums of money 
which had still to be paid. The total 
amount paid to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners was £16,800. As examples of the 
prices which he had succeeded in obtaining, 
he might mention that one living, the 
net income of which was £261, fetched 
£5,000. Another living, the net income of 
which was £197, the incumbent of which 
was very old, fetched £3,500. Another, 
where the net income was £214 and 
the incumbent aged fifty-eight, fetched 
£3,000. Among the smaller livings, one of 
£16 12s. 3d., the incumbent of which was 
seventy-two, fetched £550. He was sure 
their Lordships would be pleased to know 
in what manner the provisions of the Act 
were being carried out, and the disposition 
that there was to confer benefits on the 
Church. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The statement 
just made by the noble and learned Lord is 
highly satisfactory. Will the noble and 
learned Lord allow me to ask him, whether 
any livings have been sold under the ar- 
rangement which I took the liberty of 
suggesting, under the 23rd section ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was obliged to the noble Earl for reminding 
him on that point. He had only succeeded 
in selling one living under the twenty-third 
section, and he was afraid he should be 
under the necessity, in the course of the 
Session, to submit to their Lordships some 
modification of the section. There were, 
however, negotiations going on for the sale 
of three more livings under that section. 


Return laid before the House (pursuant 
to Act) of all Sales, &c., under the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act, up to 
February 15th, 1864, (No. 12.) 


UNITED STATES. 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN CLAIMS. 


MOTION FOR RETURNS. 
Tue Eart or CARNARVON rose to 


move for ** Returns of Claims made by 
British Subjects upon the United States’ 
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Government, sustained either in Person 
or Property since the Secession of the 
Southern States, specifying how and the 
grounds on which such Claims have been 
disposed of ; and to ‘ask for any further 
Information as to Claims made by the 
United States’ Government upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for Damages alleged 
to be done to American Ships by the Ala- 
bama and other Confederate Cruisers.” 
The noble Earl said:—My Lords, the 
notice which stands upon the paper in my 
name divides itself into two parts. In the 
first part I ask for a return of all the claims 
made on the American Government by 
British subjects for injuries sustained either 
in person or property since the commence- 
ment of the civil war, and for which the 
Federal Government is deemed responsible. 
I presume there ean be no real objection 
to this part of the return. It is not open 
to the objection sometimes made, that it 
may prejudice negotiations in progress, 
because it is simply a summarized state- 
ment of the particular claims which have 
been made, and the grounds on which they 
have been accepted, rejected, or disposed 
of by the American Government. I can 
easily understand that it may not be quite 
practicable to make that return complete 
or precise; but I shall be satisfied if it 
is an approximate return, and puts the 
House and the country in general pos- 
session of the facts. I can easily believe 
that under the peculiar circumstances of 
the United States’ Government many 
claims may have arisen to which many 
counter claims and objections may have 
been made, and which require the most 
grave and serious consideration ; and | 
should be the last person to show any 
want of forbearance to the Government of 
a country situate as the Government of the 
United States is. Wherever we can safely 
assume a bond fide intention on the part 
of the Federal Government to do that 
which is right, we ought not to be very 
minute in marking that which has been 
done amiss. With regard, too, to those 
British subjects —and the case is by no 
means an unfrequent one—who have gone 
out to the United States within the last 
- years with the intention of acquiring 
the rights of American citizens, and con- 
sequently of divesting themselves, as far 
as lies in their power, of their nationality 
and ‘allegiance to the Crown, and have 
only been prevented from carrying out 
that purpose by recent events —though 
they may not have wholly forfeited the 
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protection which the British Crown-extends 
to all its subjects everywhere, still they do 
not come into court with a very satisfactory 
ease, and do not possess a very strong 
claim on the consideration of Parliament. 
But in the case of persons who are clearly 
British subjects, and who on mere suspicion 
have been arrested, put into prison, sub- 
jected to indignities and hardships—some- 
times even imperilling their lives — Her 
Majesty’s Government, I think, are bound 
to require the amplest compensation and 
redress at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Then, again, there is another class 
of British subjects who are in a position to 
make claims for redress. There are Bri- 
tish subjects who are engaged in a legi- 
timate trade, and who, while acting in con- 
formity with international law, have never- 
theless seen their ships condemned in 
American Prize Courts on principles which, 
if correctly reported, are of a very ques- 
tionable nature. I have, indeed, always 
thought that we, who in former wars have 
jealously maintained certain principles of 
mternational jurisprudence, ought not to 
depart from those principles now that our 
position is reversed, and we have become 
neutrals instead of belligerents. But, at 
the same time, if the statements we have 
received of the judgments in the Ameri- 
ean Prize Courts be correct, there can be 
no doubt that neutral rights are almost 
brought to the verge of extinction. I will 
not now go into that question; but there 
are two cases on which I must say one 
word. The first is that of the Saxon, 
which must be familiar to all your Lord- 
ships, inasmuch as it has already ap- 
peared in every newspaper. If that case 
be correctly reported, it appears to me one 
of the most monstrous that has ever ap- 
peared before Parliament. That ship was 
an English ship, and was taking in a cargo 
at an island at no great distance from one 
of our settlements on the coast of Western 
Africa. It is said that the island (Angra 
Pequena) had been annexed by proclama- 
tion to the Cape Colony in 1861 by Sir 


George Grey, but that that proclamation 


had never been confirmed by the Colonial 
Office. I believe that, looking to the prac- 
tice of the Colonial Office, it will be found 
that proclamations of this sort have not been 
ratified sometimes till one, two, and three 
years afterwards. But, however this may 
be, the ship was taking in her cargo, and 
on the pomt of sailing, when she was 
boarded by an armed boat's crew from 4 
Federal war vessel the Vanderbilt, The 
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captain was sent down, and the American 
lieutenant ordered the crew below. The 
mate of the Saxon was going down the 
Jadder when the lieutenant pushed him 
on the shoulder, and as the unfortunate 
man ‘turned round to see who it was that 
touched him, the American officer drew a 
revolver and shot him dead. If this state- 
ment be true, there certainly never was a 
more wanton, atrocious, or barbarous mur- 
der committed on the high seas. The 
captain of the Vanderbilt is said to have 
expressed his regret at the occurrence ; 
but I hope that the Government will re- 
quire something more than a mere expres- 
sion of regret. 
which can satisfy the honour of the coun- 
try and the justice of the case is to bring 
the offender to speedy trial, and to exeeu- 
tion if the case be proved against him. 
This transaction took place in the middle of 
September—-five months ago. It is hardly 
a case which can require much communica- 
tion ornegotiation; and I hope therefore that 
the noble Earl will be able to lay the cor- 
respondence on the table, or name an early 
day for its production. There is also another 
case to which I wish to call the attention of 
the House; and in doing so I will take 
the opportunity of asking the noble Earl a 
question with respect to it. I see it stated 
in the newspapers that a Confederate ves- 
sel, the Zuscaloosa, has been seized by 
order of the Government in Simon’s Bay, 
near the Cape of Good Hope. That ship 
is referred to in the papers recently laid 
before Parliament, and she is stated to 
have been a Federal ship originally, cap- 
tured by the Alabama, and converted into 
an armed tender to that vessel. She ap- 
peared at the Cape last year, when the 
United States’ Consul demanded that she 
should be detained. The Governor, how- 
ever, did not consider himself at liberty at 
that time to take that course. The facts 
were brought under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and this is what 
the noble Earl wrote on the subject— 


“As regards the Tuscaloosa, although Her 
Majesty’s Government would have approved the 
British authorities at the Cape if they had adopted 
towards that vessel a course different from that 
which was adopted, yet the question as to the 
manner in which a vessel under such circum- 
stances should, according to the tenour of Her 
Majesty’s orders, be dealt with, was not one alto- 
gether free from uncertainty. Nevertheless, in- 
structions will be sent to the British authorities 
at the Cape for their guidance in the event of a 
similar case occurring hereafter, and Her Majesty’s 
Government hope that under those instructions 
nothing will for the future happen to admit of a 
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question being raised as to Her Majesty’s orders 
having been strictly carried out.” —Correspondence, 
No. 1 (1864), p. 43. 


It is, no doubt, under the instructions here 
mentioned, that the authorities of the Cape 
acted when they arrested the vessel, and I 
trust that the noble Earl will have no ob- 
jection to lay them on tie table. 

I come now to the second part of my no- 
tice, which refers to claims put forward by 
the United States’ Government upon the 
British Government for damages alleged to 
have been done to American ships by the 
Confederate cruiser, the Alabama. Your 
Lordships have doubtless seen the Corres- 
pondence relating to the Alabama, which 
was placed upon the table of the House a 
few days ago. It is not long, but it contains 
matter of serious importance. It comprises 
five different series of applications from Mr. 
Adams on the part of the United States’ 
Government. The first application was 
made on the 19th of February last year, 
and was presented in consequence of the 
destruction of the Brilliant and the Man- 
chester, and repayment was demanded for 
the value of the cargo and the ship, with 
interest thereon. On the 9th of March the 
noble Earl replies to Mr. Adams, and dis- 
claims all connection with the Alabama, 
and all responsibility for the mischief she 
may have done. On the 29th of April 
another claim was made by Mr. Adams on 
account of the destruction of the Golden 
Rule, which was simply acknowledged by 
the moble Earl. Again, a third application 
was made on the 7th of July, and on the 
13th of July the noble Earl returned an 
answer referring to his first despateh, and 
again disclaiming all responsibility for the 
acts of Confederate cruisers. On the 24th 
of August there came another claim for 
the destruction of the ship Nora by the 
Alabama ; and I should like to read to 
your Lordships the description there given 
of the Alabama. The owners of the ship, 
in their memorial to Mr. Seward, say— 


“The vessel calling herself the Confederate 
States’ man-of-war Alabama is an English vessel, 
and no other. The said steamer was 
allowed to leave port under the pretence of mak- 
ing a jrial trip, and has never been in any port of 
the so-calited Confederate States, so as to change 
her flag, or to be otherwise than a British vessel. 

o et 6 Your memorialists would further 
represent that said steamer, after thus fraudulently 
leaving the ports of Great Britain against the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, repeatedly 
visited or came within the jurisdiction of certain 
British islands in the Atlantic Ocean, when and 
where it was well known and patent to the world 


that she had destroyed American vessels on the 
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high seas ; and instead of being seized and detained 
by the British Government, as they were in duty 
bound to do, was allowed every facility for obtain- 
ing supplies and advice and to resume her pirati- 
eal cruise. ‘ In view of these matters, 
and of others which may be made to appear, your 
memorialists do now and for ever enter their so- 
lemn protests against the British Government and 
people as willing parties, negligently culpable in 
the destruction of their property on the high seas, 
and thusin first violating the proclamation of the 
Queen by building and manning said steamer, and 
then allowing her to continue her depredations.”— 
p. 17. 

These are the terms in which the Alabama 
is described, and in which the claims. of 
the American marine are urged upon the 
British Government. A few days after the 
noble Earl] repeats his disclaimer, and winds 
up with the hope—very properly expressed, 
I think—that no such claim may ever be 
brought under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government again. But the 
application to which I would call the espe- 
cial attention of the House is that referred 
to in a letter from Mr. Adams, dated the 
23rd of October. In this letter Mr. Adams 
renews the charges he had previously made 
with regard to the depredations of the Ala- 
bama, and then proceeds— 

“Upon these principles of law and these as- 
sumptions of fact, resting upon the evidence in 
the case, I am instructed to say that my Govern- 
ment must continue to insist that Great Britain 
has made itself responsible for the damages which 
the peaceful, law-abiding citizens of the United 
States sustain by the depredations of the vessel 
called the Alabama,”—p. 27. 


I would ask your Lordships to observe the 
similarity of that language with the lan- 
guage used in the despatch of the 11th 
of July, which has been so much spoken 
of. There is, however, this difference— 
that in the letter from which I have just 
quoted Mr. Adams proceeds to qualify his 
language in these terms— 


“In repeating this conclusion, however, it is 
not to be understood that the United States in. 
cline to act dogmatically, or in a spirit of litigation. 
They desire to maintain amity as well as peace. 
They fully comprehend how unavoidably recipro- 
cal grievances must spring up from the diver- 
gence in the policy of the two countries in regard 


to the present insurrection. They cannot but 
appreciate the difficulties under which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is labouring from the pressure 


of interests and combinations of British subjects, | 


apparently bent upon compromising by their un- 
lawful acts the neutrality which Her Majesty has 
proclaimed and desires to preserve, even to the 
extent of involving the two nations in the horrors 
ofa maritime war. For these reasons I am in- 
structed to say that they frankly confess them- 
selves unwilling to regard the present hour as the 
most favourable to a calm and candid examina- 
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involved in cases like the one now in question, 
Though indulging a firm conviction of the cor- 
rectness of their position in regard to this and 
other claims, they declare th lves disposed at 
all times, hereafter as well as now, to consider in 
the fullest manner all the evidence and the argu- 
ments which Her Majesty’s Government may in- 
cline to proffer in refutation of it; and in case of 
an impossibility to arrive at any common conclu. 
sion I am directed to say there is no fair and 
equitable form of conventional arbitrament or 
reference to which they will not be willing to sub- 
mit.”—p. 27. 
On the 26th of October, three days after- 
wards, the noble Earl, in answering that 
despatch of Mr. Adams, uses these words— 
“You add, further on, that the United States 
frankly confess themselves unwilling to regard 
the present hour as the most favourable to a calm 
and candid examination by either party of the 
facts or the principles involved in cases like the 
one now in question.” —p. 42. 


and American Claims. 





Up to that despatch I entirely assent to 
nearly every word used by the noble Earl 
in this Correspondence. I had felt per- 
suaded that it contained not merely the 
drift, but the plain view, of the intentions 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It ap- 
peared to me that from the first the noble 
Earl had declined all responsibility eon- 
nected with the building of the Alabama, 
and with the depredations which she was 
alleged to have committed. Nothing can 
be plainer and more complete in every way 
than the noble Earl’s language ; but after 
all this the noble Earl ends by accepting 
the proposal for an arbitrament. 

Eart RUSSELL: No. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Ata 
future period ? 

Eart RUSSELL: No. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON: The 
noble Earl says ‘‘No;”’ but, on reading 
the despatch from which I have just 
quoted, can any one come to any other 
conclusion than that the noble Earl did 
accede to the proposal for arbitration at a 
future period 2? Mr. Adams asks for arbi- 
tration, and the noble Earl says— 

“ With this declaration, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may well be content to await the time when 
a calm and candid examination of the facts and 
principles involved in the case of the Alabama 
may, in the opinion of the Government of the 
| United States, usefully be undertaken.” 
| 





I very much regret, whatever may be the 
‘intentions of the Government, that the 
'noble Earl ever used such language as 
that. Arbitration applies to a question in 
which there is some doubt ; but if there 
is a perfectly clear right—a perfectly un- 
questionable one—then men do not arbi- 


tion by either party of the facts or the prineiples | trate. If, indeed, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment feel any doubt as to the propriety of| has been inflicted on American commerce, 
the position which they had taken through-/ This is shown by the heavy rates for insur- 
out the previous correspondence, let them | ance now prevailing, and by the consider- 
say so. It is never too late to go back | able sale of American ships, which has re- 
if one has committed an error. And here} cently taken place, to other nations. Well, 
I must observe that the noble Earl did} my Lords, this class of politicians to whom 
on one occasion use an ominous expres-|I have already alluded, are smarting under 
sion—namely, that the case of the eto | a strong sense of personal injury, and they 
and the Alabama was a scandal and a re- | urge their claims against our Government 
proach to English law. If the noble Earl| in no measured language. And I must 
is decided and clear in his opinion he had | say that the Government of America, from 
better say so. If he believes that those | whatever motive, have so lent themselves 
claims are founded neither on reason nor} to their views that hereafter, when this 
on justice, then he should hold out no) sum has rolled up into a very much larger 
shadow of hope that they can by any pos-| one, it will be absolutely impossible for 
sibility be admitted. But it is unwise to | that Government to restrain the machinery 
endeavour to tide over a present difficulty | which they themselves have put in motion. 
by creating a much greater one for a future | I therefore think it is most important that 
time. I would urge upon Her Majesty’s| Her Majesty’s Government should bring 
Government, as far as my feeble voice can | this matter to a settlement one way or the 
do so, to bring this matter to a conclusion. | other. But there is a second class of Ame- 
I entirely agree in the opinion expressed | rican politicians, and they make no secret 
by the noble Ear! in his earlier despatches, | of their object ;— they have openly and 
that there is no ground for those claims ; | avowedly said that they will wait until the 
but it would be even better to admit and embarrassment of England shall be Ame- 
satisfy them, at whatever expense, than to | riea’s opportunity, when they will be ready 
allow the matter to run on unsettled and | to resort to hostilities in order to wipe off 
indefinite, and at length to be compelled some fancied national humiliation. This 
to undergo the humiliation of retracting | should impress upon the noble Earl the 
the words you have said. My Lords, I | importance of at once settling this ques- 
cannot see that there is any practical ad-| tion. And, my Lords, in our political in- 
vantage in leaving a question of this sort tereourse with America, if there be any 
unsettled. There are two classes of poli- | conclusion which we ought to have drawn 
ticians, as this House must know, in from past history, it is this—that it is the 
America, who look at this matter from) policy of English statesmanship to limit 
different points. One class—composed of, | these debateable questions, and not allow 
I believe, honest men, but men holding, ‘them, either from accident or design, to be 
very mistaken views—are convinced that | kept open. You might number up a score 
the Alabama sailed from these shores | of those questions, which, by being kept 
through the fault and negligence of Her | open, have affected very considerably the 
Majesty’s Government, and hold us ac-| good relations between the two countries, 
countable for the damage which she has | caused great irritation both here and in 
done to the American marine. The Ame-| America, and at times threatened very 
rican estimate of the amount of that dam- | disastrous consequences. Such were the 
age isa very heavy one. I do not at all, questions of Maine boundary line, of the 
make myself responsible for its accuracy | Oregon line, and of the fishery controversies. 
—bnt according to that estimate, 148 | Not many years ago, a dispute arose with 
American ships were destroyed or bonded | regard to the boundary line at Vancou- 
from the time of the sailing of the Alabama | ver’s Island. The island of San Juan was 
to the 30th of June, 1863. The tonnage | taken possession of by a hot-headed Ame- 
of those ships is stated to be 61,292 tons, | rican officer, and it was only owing to the 
which, at a valuation of £10 per ton, | exercise of great tact and forbearance that 
amounts in money to a loss of £612,920. | hostilities were averted. Now, it should 
To this is added a sum of £20 per ton, | be the object of good statesmanship to put 
making a total of £1,100,000 as the value|an end as soon as possible to all these 
of the cargoes, and a sum of £700,000 | questions of debate and litigation. But in 
for Chinese cargoes, which bring up the | these despatches—whether intentionally or 
entire loss to £2,412,920. I donot know| no I do not know—the noble Earl holds 
whether this is a correct estimate ; but | out, in order to tide over the present diffi- 
there can be no doubt that great injury | culty, some vague and shadowy hopes of 
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means by which differences may be recon- 
ciled. But I warn him to beware, lest 
he thus deliberately create, in order to 
relieve himself from present embarrass- 
ment, a difficulty which may be ten times 
as formidable and ten times as dangerous 
as a fishery or a frontier dispute, inasmuch 
as it will be backed by stronger material 
interests, founded on personal considera- 
tions, and in all probability supported by 
an unreasoning mob. The noble Earl 
then moved an Address for 


“Return of Claims made by British Subjects 
upon the United States Government, sustained 
either in Person or Property since the Secession 
of the Southern States, specifying how and the 
Grounds on which such Claims have been dis- 
posed of.” 


Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the noble 
Earl seems to suppose that I shall have no 
difficulty in granting the first part of his 
Motion, relating to the returns of claims 
mutually made by the United States Go- 
vernment and the British Government in 
respect of injuries sustained since the se- 
cession of the Southern States. Now, so 
far as Her Majesty’s Government are con- 
cerned, there will be very little difficulty in 
giving any information that is asked for as 
to representations which have taken place 
on the part of the Government ; but when 
I consider the public utility to be served by 
this Motion, I cannot encourage the noble 
Earl to press it. The fact is, that these 
despatches upon cases arising from time to 
time, and almost from day to day, become 
formidable in point of extent. I saw in 
the Foreign Office to-day a volume —not, 
indeed, a very thick one, but one of several 
folio volumes, many of them exceedingly 
thick—which are said to contain about 
half of the returns which the noble Earl 
moves for. Now, I ask, what would be 
the advantage of producing, what would be 
the advantage of printing, for this House, 
such a voluminous return of cases that have 
arisen between this country and the United 
States? I am quite sure that my noble 
Friend would hardly think of pressing a 
Motion of such a character. And if there 
is no advantage in it, there may be some 
disadvantage ; because, if hereafter there 
were to be any Commission on these claims, 
the American Government would probably 
take the evidence which had been laid be- 
fore Parliament as complete with respect 
tothem. They would say, ‘* There is your 
case. It has been laid before the Foreign 
Office ; it has been presented to Parlia- 
ment and printed, and it is impossible to 
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go beyond it.” If, therefore, these cases 
were printed, and a Commission on claims 
were hereafter appointed, persons who had 
claims, and who were prepared to produce 
further evidence in support of them, might 
be precluded from the full benefit of that 
evidence. I cannot, therefore, think that 
there would be any advantage in producing 
this voluminous mass of papers. The noble 
Earl seemed to think that our commerce 
was nearly extinct. [The Earl of Car. 
NARVON dissented.}| I took down the noble 
Earl’s words, and he certainly said that our 
commerce on the southern coast of America 
had been brought almost to the verge of 
extinction. Now, to what do these words 
apply? It is known that this trade of 
blockade-running has been a most profit. 
able trade, that great fortunes have been 
made by many persons in carrying it on, 
and that Nassau and some other places 
have swarmed with vessels which had 
never previously been seen in those ports. 
That a great number of vessels have been 
stopped by the American cruisers I readily 
admit. The noble Earl says, that the 
Judges of the Prize Courts in the United 
States have given decisions some of which 
are not based upon- principles of inter- 
national law. Now, I say here what I 
have frequently had oceasion to say before, 
that we are bound in the first instance to 
accept these decisions; and I think the 
complaints which have been made very often 
arise, and naturally arise, from ignorance 
of the principles of international law as 
laid down by Lord Stowell and other great 
jurists in this country. It has been many 
times complained of, that a vessel bound 
from this country to Nassau should be 
captured on her voyage while upon the 
high seas, and should be sent for adjudica- 
tion before an American Prize . Court. 
Evidently the persons who make that com- 
plaint think it quite sufficient if the nominal 
destination was Nassau, and do not take 
into consideration the circumstance, that if 
Nassau was not the ultimate destination, 
but it was merely meant that the vessel 
should touch at Nassau, and then, without 
transhipment, carry her cargo into the 
blockaded port, that vessel, according to 
the principles laid down by Lord Stowell, 
would be liable to capture. But it is 
natural that this should be forgotten when 
for so many years these belligerent rights 
have been in abeyance ; and the result is, 
that many of the persons who have ew- 
ployed their capital in this manner are 


severe sufferers. With regard to the Sawon, 
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we were advised that that vessel was taken 
not in British, but in foreign waters. The 
noble Earl says that the Law Officers of the 
Crown must have been completely wrong, 
because it was quite sufficient if the Go- 
yernor of the Cape had declared the is- 
land of Angra Pequena to be a British 
possession. Now, 1 do not think that we 
should be guided by such a declaration in an 
analogous case. Suppose that on the coast 
of Africa a slaver was taken by one of our 
cruisers near an island, it would not be 
sufficient to prevent the capture by the 
statement that the Governor of the neigh- 
bouring French or Portuguese settlement 
had declared that island to belong to France 
or Portugal. We should say at once, 
“Have the French and Portuguese Go- 
vernments confirmed that declaration ?” 
and if they had not we should hesitate to 
acknowledge that the island belonged to 
either country. The argument which we 
should use ourselves, we ought to accept 
from another nation ; and acting, there- 
fore, on the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, I did not assert that this vessel 
had been wrongfully captured. What was 
affirmed by the American captors was that 
the Saxon had received from the Alabama 
and the Tuscaloosa part of the spoil which 
they had taken from American vessels. The 
noble Earl refers to what appears to us, if 
the information we have received be accu- 
rate, to be the wanton and barbarous mur- 
der of the mate of the Saxon. All that 
we could ask in such a case was that the 
person accused of that crime should be 
tried, and should be brought as soon as pos- 
sible before a tribunal in which the charge 
could be fairly examined into. That, ac- 
cordingly, is the demand which we made. 
The noble Earl says it was no satisfaction 
that the captain of the Vanderbilt expressed 
his regret. But I do not know what more 
he could do. He did not order that the 
mate of the Sazon should be killed. He 
had no concern in the murder, but when he 
beard of the oecurrence he expressed his 
- Tegret. He could not immediately order a 
trial and have the man convicted and exe- 
cuted. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: Did the 
exptain order the man under arrest ? 

Eart RUSSELL: That is a point upon 


which we have no information. But eer- 


tainly I do not think it an injury that the | 


captain expressed his regret at the eccur- 


rence. I believe it is stated in the news- | termined not to consent to. 
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report. With regard to the Tuscaloosa, 
that vessel was captured by, and was a prize 
to, the Alabama. The Law Officers of the 
Crown gave it as their opinion that she 
should have been detained, and orders were 
sent out in conformity with that opinion. 
She has now been detained, and it will be 
for the noble Earl to show that the Law 
Officers were wrong in that opinion, and 
that upon grounds of public law known to 
himself Her Majesty’s Government should 
have taken another course. I now come to 
the noble Earl's statement with regard to 
the Alabama, and I cannot say how much 
I feel indebted to him for enabling me to 
clear up a misconception which, as it has 
affected his mind, may also have affected 
others in the same way. My Lords, Her 
Majesty’s Government have always main- 
tained that they were in no way responsible 
for the hostilities against the merchant 
ships of the United States committed by 
the Alabama. We have maintained that 
position from the beginning; we shall main- 
tain it tothe end. The noble Earl seems 
to suppose, that in a letter of mine of the 
26th of October, I admitted that these 
questions would afterwards be referred to a 
Commission. My Lords, I admitted nothing 
of the kind. I stated then, as I have al- 
ways stated, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was not responsible for the acts of the 
Alabama. The United States’ Minister 
may have in view some kind of commission 
or arbitration ; but Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never consented, and never would 
consent, to a commission or arbitration. 
According to all the principles of interna- 
tional law, Her Majesty’s Government are 
in no way responsible for the doings of the 
vessel referred to. There has been a ques- 
tion of a Commission, but we have always 
thought that a Commission would be of no 
use, because the United States’ Govern- 
ment would be sure to propose that the 
ease of the Alabama should be referred to 
the Commission, and it is quite impossible 
that we could consent tothat. Therefore, 
we have never proposed what under ordi- 
nary circumstances would: be a_ proper 
course—we have never proposed a Com- 
mission to consider the respective claims of 
the subjects of each country, and which the 
United States’ Government intimated they 
were ready to agree to, because we knew 
that it would be proposed to include the 
case of the Alabama, which we were de- 
I say, there- 


papers that the man was afterwards put | fore, the Government may well await the 


under arrest ; but that is only a newspaper | time when a calm consideration of the 
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principles involved in the case of the Ala- 
bama can be given. Every one is aware 
that for a long time there has been great 
excitement in America upon the subject of 
the Alabama; that she has been called 
‘a British pirate,’’ and the American na- 
tion has been roused to anger against this 
country for the doings of that vessel. I 
say, that when the United States’ Govern- 
ment say they do not wish to press that 
question further now, it is fair to believe 
that a time may come when the United 
States’ Government, considering all the 
precedents laid down by their own Judges, 
as well as by British Judges, will be satis- 
fied that they have no claim against this 
country on account of the Alabama. My 
expression was not intended to convey the 
notion that the British Government would 
change their minds, but that the United 
States’ Government would change theirs 
when the excitement of the moment had 
passed away. Therefore, I go on to say— 

“The British Government must decline to be 
responsible for the acts of parties who fit out a 
seeming merchant ship, send her to a port or to 
waters far from the jurisdiction of British Courts, 
and there commission, equip, and man her as a 
vessel of war.” 


And I further say, that if 


** An admitted principle was thus made elastic 
to meet a particular case, the trade of shipbuild- 
ing in this country would be seriously embar- 
rassed.” 


The noble Earl, in a manner unaccount- 
able to me—for it never, from the time 
I wrote that letter until now, occurred 
to me that such a meaning could be 
applied to it, and that it could be un- 
derstood as admitting a future examina- 
tion of this case—the noble Earl says it is 
desirable that these cases should not be 
kept open, but that they should be settled 
at once. I quite agree with him that they 
ought to be settled at once, if there is any 
amicable way in which they can be settled. 
The American Government says, ‘‘ We 
have a clear and undoubted case for repa- 
ration on account of the Alabama.” We 
say, ‘‘We have a clear and undoubted 
case for refusing reparation in the case of 
the Alabama.’’ Who is to be the arbi- 
trator unless we resort to that method of 
arbitration which the noble Earl thinks I 
agree to? In no way ean this question 
be settled unless the United States 
should push us to the verge of war for 
the purpose of getting this question set- 
tled. The United States’ Government 
say, ‘‘We have a good case, but we are 
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ready to keep it in abeyance, and to con- 
tinue on terms of amity and friendly 
relations with Great Britain if Great Bri- 
tain will consent to do so.”” Am I to 
say, ‘‘We will not agree to anything 
of the sort. Why do you not make war 
upon us? Why not push your claims to 
the utmost extremity?” That is the 
ease of the noble Earl. He says it is 
desirable to have these questions settled, 
and not to have them hanging over us. It 
is desirable indeed ; but how is it to be 
done while the position of the two countries 
are so entirely opposed? I have had the 
good fortune, in some cases, to bring to an 
amicable termination matters which had 
long been causes of dispute between this 
country and the United States. For many 
years there was a dispute pending upon the 
question of the Mosquito Shore and of the 
Bay Islands. The President of the United 
States said at the time, ‘‘ If this be the 
only question of difference,”—as I believe 
it was until the secession occurred—* If 
this be the only question of difference we 
have with the Government of Great Britain, 
let us endeavour to settle it.” I, for my 
part, was quite ready to make concessions 
of what might be considered fair claims on 
the part of the British Government in order 
to settle the dispute, and happily I was 
enabled to make a treaty which put an end 
to that dispute. There was another ques- 
tion which arose since the Ashburton 
Treaty, and which went on for some years, 
respecting the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
and that dispute it was agreed to refer to 
arbitration, and a convention has been 
made for that purpose. So I am by no 
means indisposed to settle these questions, 
which, as the noble Earl truly says, ought 
not to be kept open if they can be settled. 
There is also the question of the Island of 
San Juan, adjoining Vancouver's Island ; 
and in that question also I proposed an 
arbitration, which proposal has been for 
some time under the consideration of the 
United States’ Government. That Govern- 
ment thought the Senate could not agree 
to arbitration; but I trust there will be an 
agreement upon that question also. think 
it would be much better that the question 
relating to the Island of San Juan should 
be decided by an arbitrator than that it 
should remain a cause of dispute between 
the two countries. Referring again to the 
Alabama, the noble Earl seems to be much 
shocked because I said that that case was 
a scandal, and in some sense a reproach 
upon British law. I say that here, as 
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I said it in that despatch. I do consider 
that having passed a law to prevent the 
enlistment of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
the service of a foreign Power, to pre- 
vent the fitting out or equipping, within 
Her Majesty's dominions, of vessels for 
warlike purposes without Her Majesty’s 
sanction,—1 say that, having passed such 
a law in the year 1819, it is a scandal and 
areproach that one of the belligerents in 
this American contest has been enabled, at 
the order of the Confederate Government, 
to fit out a vessel at Liverpool in such a 
way that she was capable of being made a 
vessel of war; that after going to another 
port in Her Majesty’s dominions, to ship a 
portion of her crew, she proceeded to a 
port in neutral territory, and there comple- 
ted her crew and equipment as a vessel of 
war, so that she has since been able to 
capture and destroy innocent merchant 
vessels belonging to the other belligerent. 
Having been thus equipped by an evasion 
of the law, I say it is a scandal to our law 
that we should not be able to prevent such 
belligerent operations. I venture to say 
so much because at the Foreign Office I 
feel this to be very inconvenient. If you 
choose to say, as you might have said in 
former times, ‘‘ Let vessels be fitted out 
and sold; let a vessel go to Charleston 
and there be sold to any agent of the Con- 
federate Government,’’ I could understand 
such a state of things. But if we havea 
law to prevent the fitting out of warlike 
vessels without the licence of Her Ma- 
jesty, I do say this case of the Alabama is 
a scandal and a reproach, A very learned 
judge has said that we might drive, pot a 
coach and six, but a whole fleet of ships 
through that Act of Parliament. If that 
be a correct description of our law, then I 
say we ought to have the law made more 
clear and intelligible. This law was said 
to be passed to secure the peace and wel- 
fare of this nation, and I trust it may be 
found in the end sufficient for that purpose. 
I say, however, that while the law remains 
in its present state its purpose is obviously 
defeated and its enactments made of no 
effect by British subjects who defy the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality. To 
these observations I will only add, that if 
the noble Earl wishes for any other Paper 
relating to the Alabama—I believe there 
is only one—I should be willing to give it; 
but as to the folio volume of papers to 
which I have before referred, I hope the 
noble Earl will not press for their produc- 
tion. 


{Fenrvary 16, 1864} 
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Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
had already explained that he did not 
wish for the Correspondence in extenso, 
but would be satisfied with short sum- 
maries of each case, containing such details 
as names, dates, and amounts of claim. 
There would surely be no difficulty in 
producing such information. With regard 
to the interpretation he had put on the 
language of the noble Earl, he thought 
their Lordships would agree that he had 
been not unnaturally misled, and was jus- 
tified in asking further explanation. He 
accepted, however, the explanation the 
noble Earl had given him, and he re- 
joiced to receive it. He hoped there would 
be no objection on the part of the noble 
Earl to produce the papers in the case of 
the Saxon. That transaction had occurred 
between five and six months ago, and 
the negotiations in that case must be 
nearly complete. It was most important 
that Parliament should know precisely the 
position in which it stood in reference to 
such matters; and when the noble Earl 
challenged him to prove his case, although 
he was quite ready to take up his chal- 
lenge, he could not do so unless the noble 
Earl supplied him with the materials. He 
should only further press for a copy of the 
instructions which were sent out to the 


eclonial authorities at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on which they had acted in the 


case of the Tuscaloosa. He hoped there 
would be no objection to give a copy of 
these instructions. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he should have 
no objection to the Motion of the noble 
Earl on the understanding that names, 
dates, and other details of that kind only 
were to be given. With regard to the 
papers connected with the case of the 
Saxon, he was quite ready to produce 
them if the noble Earl would move for 
them. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON then 
moved, for the Correspondence or Extracts 
relative to the capture of the Saxon ; and 
for Copy of Instructions to the Colonial 
Authorities relative to the detention of the 
Tuscaloosa. 

Eart RUSSELL said, it would be ne- 
cessary to communicate with the Colonial 
Office in regard to the instructions to the 
authorities at the Cape. 


Address for— 

“Return of Claims made by British Subjects 
upon the United States Government, sustained 
either in Person or Property since the Secession 
of the Southern States, specifying how and the 
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Grounds on which sueh Claims: have been: dis- 
posed of.” 

Alse, 

“Correspondence or Extracts from Correspon- 
dence relative to the Capture of the Saxon by the 
United States Ship Vanderbilt.” 

And also, ; 

“ Copy of Instructions to the Colonial Authori- 
ties relative to the Detention of the Tuscaloosa.” 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past. Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 16, 1864. 


MINUTES, |—Sgtecr Committrre—Controverted 
Elections nominated; Registration of County 
Voters (Feb. 10) nominated. (See p. 681.) 

Pustic Bur—Ordered—Railways (Facilities for 
Construction) ; Railway Companies’ Powers.* 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


The Right Hon. Sir Francis Taorn- 
Hitt Barine, baronet, Member for the 
Borough of Portsmouth; Sir Wu. 
Mrrzs, baronet, Member for the Eastern 
Division of the County of Somerset; the 
Right Hon. Henry Artnur Hersert, 
Member for the County of Kerry; and 
Joun Bonnam - Carrer, esquire, Member 
for the City of Winchester, being four of 
the Members appointed by Mr. Speaker to 
serve on the General Committee of Elec- 
tions, and not objected to by the House, 
were sworn at the Table by the Clerk. 

Ordered, That the Corrected Alphabeti- 
cal List of Members to serve on Election 

- Committees be referred to the Committee. 


BECKENHAM, LEWES, AND BRIGHTON 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Str JOHN SHELLEY said, that his ob- 
ject in now moving the second reading of 
this Bill was that it might be sent upstairs 
to be considered in connection with the 
schemes proposed by the London and 
Brighton Company for attaining a similar 
object. The only opponents to the Bill, 
both last year and this, were the London 
and Brighton Company; the landowners, 
merchants, traders, and inhabitants of the 
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districts, being in favour of it. Hon. 
Members had been exposed to considerable 
annoyance by being privately canvassed by 
the London and Brighton Company against 
the Bill; he trusted, however, that they 
would not allow themselves to be ear. 
wigged and prejudiced against the scheme 
of which he was the Chairman. The pro. 
posed line was intended to provide railway 
accommodation for the eastern division of: 
Sussex, which the London and Brighton 
Company had hitherto neglected. Last 
year, the Brighton Company appeared to be 
taken by surprise; but this year, they had 
presented three Bills of their own to the 
House, and instead of allowing this Bill 
to be sent upstairs, as was the usual course, 
to be considered by a Committee, the 
Brighton Company had sought to get 
their own three Bills read yesterday, and 
if they had been successful.—which they 
probably would have been, had he not been 
in his place to move that the second read- 
ing of those Bills should be postponed— 
they would have endeavoured to secure 
that the Bill immediately before the House 
should not be examined upstairs in con- 
junction with their own, and thus have 
prevented that which was, he maintained, 
the only fair course to adopt. Now it 
was, he might observe, proved before the 
Committee to which the scheme which he 
was advocating was referred last year— 
when its only opponents were, as at pre- 
sent, the Brighton Company—that the 
charges made by that Company were 
higher than the maximum allowed by 
law, to which limit, however, they were 
afterwards reduced. Was that then a 


body which had any claim to come and 
canvass the Members of that House to 
pursue, in reference to any scheme, an un- 


usual line of conduct? But it was con- 
tended by the Company, who did not hesi- 
tate to catch hon. Members by the button- 
hole, and to canvass them for their votes, 
that the preseft Bill was exactly identical 
with that which had last year been re- 
jeeted. Such was not, however, the fact. 
The present Bill avoided all the objections 
they had had to encounter last year. They 
had reduced the number of tunnels one 
fourth ; instead of forty-nine miles of rail- 
road, for which the promoters went last 
year, they now went for seventy-four; and 
out of those seventy-four there were only 
sixteen which were identical with any 
portion of last year’s scheme. ‘The case 
was one, he might add, in which the land- 
owners, merchants, traders, and inhabitants 
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generally of the district, coneurred, and 
were anxious for the additional accommo- 
dation which was proposed. The new line 
proposed, moreover, to go into the very 
centre of the town of Brighton, while it 
would confer the further advantage of 
giving a direct line to Eastbourne. Under 
those circumstances, he hoped the House 
would consent to take the usual course, and 
would agree to the second reading of the 
Bill, which he begged to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mz. THOMSON HANKEY opposed the 
Motion on public grounds, having no pri- 
vate interests in the locality in question. 
He nevertheless thought it right to inform 
the House that the Bill was identical with 
that of last year, which was rejected by the 
House. The Bill now before the House 
differed in no material respect from that of 
last year. The Committee last year sat for 
thirty-five days. The costs to the parties 
in that contest were about £75,000. He 
thought, therefore, that the House should 
be satisfied that there was a material dif- 
ference between the Bill of this Session and 
that of last Session before proceeding with 


it. He did not see any material difference, 
and therefore to proceed with the Bill 
would be merely to encourage a wasteful 


expenditure. As to the landowners being 
in favour of the Bill, it certainly passed 
through some very poor land, and might 
be expected to improve its value. Holding 
these views, he moved that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
Mr. PAULL seconded the Amendment. 
The Bill was fairly heard and rejected last 
year; and the Bill which was now before 
the House was substantially the same as 
that which was now before it. He wasa 
Member of the Committee appointed last 
year to inquire into the Private Bill legis- 
lation of the House, and there was hardly 
any point more seriously urged before that 
Committee than the inconvenience of re- 
peated applications in consecutive Sessions 
on behalf of the same scheme. The remedy 
for the evil was to stop the progress of 
Bills like the present on the second reading. 
Last year the Committee to which the Bill 
was referred sat thirty-five days, ninety- 
three witnesses were examined, and the 
expenses amounted to £75,000, and he 
therefore thought this was a Bill as to 
which the House might properly interfere 
atithe present stage. In pursuing such a 
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course, they would not be acting without 
precedent, for in the Session of 1863 the 
South Eastern Railway promoted a Bill 
which was rejected, on the Motion for the 
second reading, on the ground of its hav- 
ing been rejected in the previous Session 
by a Committee of the House of Lords ; 
and in 1862 the Great Northern Railway 
Bill (No. 2) was rejected on the second 
reading although an interval of ten years 
had elapsed since the last previous appli- 


cation. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Hankey.) 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE, as a 
Member of the Committee of last year, 
the Chairman of which was unfortunately 
out of town, said, that the question, as 
presented to that Committee, was one of 
competition pure and simple. The local 
case entirely broke down. Now, in his 
experience, he did not remember that the 
House had ever sanctioned a scheme for 
the sole purpose of establishing competi- 
tion with an existing line without its being 
shown that the new railway would provide 
accommodation which was required by the 
district through which it was to pass; and 
he did not see why they should do so in 
the present instance. Some of the griev- 
ances alleged against the London and 
Brighton Railway Company were substan- 
tiated before the Committee ; but the at- 
tempt to show that that Company had 
made illegal charges entirely failed. . It 
was said that this Bill had been improved 
since it was last submitted to Parliament. 
Now he had compared the two Bills, and 
was prepared to say that they were sub- 
stantially the same. The present Bill, it 
was true, proposed to carry the line into 
the centre of Brighton; but last year, 
although it did not’ appear in the Bill, it 
was understood to be part of the scheme, 
and was before the Committee. The 
branch lines were certainly new. Pro- 
bably a postponement for another year 
would be attended with still more benefi- 
cial results, and if it could be postponed 
for five years longer, then it might be so 
improved as to pass without opposition ; 
but it was trifling with the House to bring 
before it miniature. schemes, because, on 
some future occasion, the promoters might 
bring them before the House in a more 
matured form. He asked the House to sup- 
port the decisions of its own Committees, 
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in the western division of Sussex, it was 
true, but he did not think the wise men 
always came from the east. The Brighton 
Railway accommodated the western divi- 
sion of the county very well, and if it 
were allowed time would do the same for 
the remainder of Sussex. Two direct lines 
to Brighton might serve the interests of 
that town very well; but for the county 
at large one long line with lateral branches 
was infinitely better. The new line which 
the Brighton Company were about to open 
would be nearly a direct line, and would 
take off all the western and Portsmouth 
traffic. He saw no reason which required 
interference with the Brighton Company, 
and should vote against the second reading 
of this Bill. 

Mr. DUTTON said, the Brighton Com- 
pany had voluntarily lowered its fares and 
was within its Parliamentary powers. He 
knew of no company in the South of 
England that was better managed; and 
could not see the necessity of competition. 

Mr. BLENCOWE was understood to 
support the Bill. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he thought the 
weight of evidence was against the further 
progress of the Bill. The promoters had 
been recently heard, and the decision 
against them was unanimous. They had 
been told that the Bill was substantially 
different from the preceding one, but after 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke), the 
House could scarcely come to that conclu- 
sion, There might be some features of 
distinction, but he thought he must be a 
very inexpert draughtsman who could not 
prepare some superficial differences from a 
previous Bill. He looked on the Bill as 
substantially the same project promoted 
by the same parties as that presented last 
Session, and if it went to a Committee 
they could not anticipate a different result 
to that of last Session. The district was 
in the hands of a large public company, 
and he did think it was an abuse of the 
indulgence the House extended to parties 
bringing projects before it to reproduce 
this Bill, the further progress of which 
could only lead to unnecessary expense. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, it was 
capable of demonstration that the objec- 
tions urged against the Bill of last year 
had all been met in the Bill before the 
House. It was true that the proposed 
line ran through the same towns as the 
line of last year; but, with the exception 
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of sixteen miles, there was no portion of 
the two schemes identical. The present 
line ran through new ground. However, 
after the opinion expressed by the Chair- 
man of Committees (Mr. Massey), and see- 
ing that the general feeling of the House 
was against the scheme, he would bow to 
what he considered to be an unfair deci- 
sion, and would not waste time by going 
to adivision. But if the Brighton Com- 
pany did not do more to serve the district 
eastward of their main line, he would 
take care, if he had a seat in the House, 
that no long time should elapse before they 
had the same subject before them again. 


Question, “ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question,” put, and 
negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


CALEDONIAN, EDINBURGH, AND GLAS- 
GOW, AND SCOTTISH CENTRAL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that the House 
had on various occasions established the 
principle of free competition, while this 
Bill attempted to establish a monopoly of 
the railway traffic between the east and 
west of Scotland. This Bill was now 
before the House for the seventh time, six 
Bills with the same object having been 
already rejected or withdrawn by the pro- 
moters. It was said that the opposition 
to the Bill was now much less strong, but 
that was because the lines favouring it had 
made bargains with some of its opponents. 
The companies now again asked Parlia- 
ment to sanction their scheme, but public 
feeling was still against them. In the 
case of so powerful a Company the public 
would have little opportunity of obtaining 
redress for any grievances they might suffer. 
The projectors had immense Parliamen- 
tary influence, and having a capital of 
£15,000,000 or £16,000,000, to back 
them, who was to contend with them? 
Parliament had already declared that the 
scheme was tainted with monopoly, and 
ought not to receive the sanction of the 
House. He begged to move that the Bill 
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be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. BLACK seconded the Amendment, 
for which there was a fortunate precedent 
in the Bill that had just been rejected, the 
House having declared that since they had 
rejected the Bill once before they would 
not now sanction it when proposed a second 
time. But the projectors of this Bill had 
come before the House with a similar 
scheme no less than seven times, and every 
time it had been either rejected or with- 
drawn. The Bill had been before all the 
municipal bodies and Chambers of Com- 
merce connected with the railways in ques- 
tion, and there was one unanimous opinion 
that it ought to be opposed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON supported 
the Bill, which he maintained was sub- 
stantially different from the propositions 
previously made in regard to this matter. 
All the existing facilities enjoyed by the 
public were preserved by the Bill, which 
also reduced the rates, thus conferring an 
important benefit on the community. Run- 
ning powers were given to other companies 
over the amalgamated lines, so that the 
public obtained thereby the advantages of 
competition. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that in various 
forms the sanction of the House had been 
asked for the measure on six different occa- 
sions. In 1860 a Bill substantially similar 
to the present was rejected by the Com- 
mittee, and in the following year was 
brought forward again and again rejected. 
Considering, then, that this plan had been 
twice dealt with by Select Committees, 
both of which concurred in rejecting the 
scheme, he did not think that there had 
been such a change of circumstances in 
the interval as would warrant its recon- 
sideration at present. He did not adhere 
to the principle that all amalgamation was 
necessarily objectionable. It was quite 
possible that at some future time the oppo- 
sition to such a measure might be con- 
ciliated, and that it might be presented to 
Parliament under more favourable circum- 
stances. Taking all things, however, into 
account, and considering that Parliament 
was this year overburdened by an enor- 
mous pressure of private business, he 
thought it was not desirable to task the 
energies of Members by asking them to 
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investigate a Bill which they would be 
almost certain to reject, as they had done 
on former occasions. 

Mr. BLACKBURN apprehended that 
the last argument of the hon. Gentleman, 
the Chairman of Committees, would have 
so much weight with the House that it 
would not be necessary to press the ques- 
tion to a division. At the same time, he 
protested against the injustice done to the 
promoters. How long a time was to elapse 
before they would become entitled to a 
new trial? There were really considerable 
alterations in the scheme, which fully jus- 
tified its being again submitted to Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, there was nothing 
to hinder the promoters from at once giv- 
ing the reduced rates which they promised 
in their Bill, and then when they next 
came forward they might find the public 
not ungrateful. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now ’ stand 
part of the Question,’’ put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (No. 3) 
(DONCASTER TO GAINSBOROUGH) 
BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU moved 
that the Bill be read a second time this 
day six months. It had already, from the 
year 1851 to 1863 inclusive, been before 
the House several times, and was rejected 
on each occasion. It seemed to him that 
the Great Northern Company did not 
want to make the line, but merely to ob- 
tain an Act for the purpose of cutting off 
the country from any other company. 
Looking at all the circumstances, and at 
the indignity which this Company was 
endeavouring to put upon the House, he 
hoped the Bill would not be read a second 
time. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.’’—(Zord Robert Montagu.) 

Mr. PACKE said, the reason why the 
Great Northern Company could not obtain 
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the sanction of the House on former ocea- 
sions was because of the opposition of the 
landowners; but that opposition no longer 
existed. He could assure the noble Lord 
and the House that the Great Northern 
Company did intend to make the line, and 
if the Bill were passed it would be set 
about as soon as possible. 

Mr. INGHAM said, he was one of the 
Committee of last year, and the reason 
why they rejected this Bill was because it 
was imperfect, and had been brought for- 
ward too hastily. He believed all the 
defects in the measure had been remedied, 
and that no objection to the Bill existed. 
He thought, therefore, that the House 
might read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, there were two 
parties who opposed this Bill—the land- 
owners, represented by Lord Houghton, 
the hon. Member for East Retford (Mr. 
Foljambe), and Mr. Brown, and the Great 
Eastern Company, represented by the 
noble Lord the Member for Huntingdon- 
shire (Lord Robert Montagu), who wished 
to occupy the same country. The Select 
Committee was a better tribunal to try 
these questions than the House, “as nine 
out of every ten hon. Members knew no- 
thing of the facts. 

Mr. MASSEY said, it was quite true 
that this Bill was rejected in former years 
through the opposition of the landowners ; 
but since that time their opposition had 
been materially qualified, and he should 
now vote for the Bill. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 


HARWICH CORPORATION BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Captain Jervis.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD opposed the second 
reading, on the ground that the Bill con- 
tained proposals which were highly ob- 
jectionable to the inhabitants of Harwich. 
This Bill proposed to confer upon the 
Corporation of Harwich powers to raise 
£40,000 for the purpose of reclaiming a 
certain tract of land in the neighbourhood 
of the town, and covered by the sea at 
high water, at the expense of the rate- 
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payers of the town. The Bill was opposed 
by the inhabitants for many reasons—that 
it was not within the province of munici- 
pal corporations to embark in speculations 
of any kind; that the whole risk of the 
undertaking would be thrown upon the 
ratepayers ; that the scheme was, in fact, 
brought forward by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company; that the Bill was in 
direct opposition to a Standing Order of 
the House; and that if passed one of its 
clauses would compel the inhabitants to 
adopt the Local Government Act of 1858, 
which they had determined not to do. 
The Bill was promoted by a few parties in 
the town council in direct opposition to 
the wishes of three-fourths of the inhabi- 
tants, expressed at a public meeting on 
the 5th of this month, held under the 
presidency of the mayor, at which a peti- 
tion was adopted which was signed by 
314 burgesses out of 406, by seven magis- 
trates out of thirteen, and by three church- 
wardens out of four. He trusted the House 
would not force on the inhabitants a 
scheme of the town council. He moved 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. 


Corporation Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 


Captaris JERVIS wished to know why 
the Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Crawford) had interested himself so much 
on behalf of his (Captain Jervis’) constitu- 
ents? The object of the Bill was to pro- 
mote the health and comfort of the towns- 
people of Harwich, and was no new mea- 
sure ; for a similar plan was recommended 
twenty-five years ago by the Admiralty 
Commissioners who inspected the harbour 
of the east coast. He denied that there 
was any pretence for saying that the Bill 
was a job got up by the Great Eastern 
Railway. The railway company in ques- 
tion had had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. The fact was, there was in 
the neighbourhood of Harwich a very 
rising place called Dovercourt, the sewage 
of which ran on the foreshore. The result 
was a great nuisance, and he believed that 
the opposition to this Bill had been en- 
tirely got up by the owners of that sew- 
age. The Bill was really a sanitary mea- 
sure—one, too, for which there was the 
greatest need —and he therefore hoped 
that the House would allow the Bill to go 
before a Select Committee. 
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Mr. MASSEY said, that however de- 
sirous he might feel to relieve Committees 
of any portion of their labour, this Bill 
had upon the face of it a laudable object; 
and being promoted by a corporation 
which was elected by popular suffrage, 
and who were therefore the best exposi- 
tors of the feelings and wishes of the in- 
habitants, it was a matter peculiarly fitted 
for examination upstairs. In fact, he had 
never known a Bill more suitable for such 
an inquiry. 

Question put, “ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 
68: Majority 73. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY (KEMP TOWN STA- 
TION AND LINES) BILL (by Order). 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that he 
had intended to oppose this and two other 
Bills promoted by the same company, 
which he thought were mere fighting 


Bills; but he would withdraw his opposi- 
tion, in order to give the Company an op- 
portunity of showing whether they meant 
bond fide to give the district the accommo- 
dation they professed a wish to afford. 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 


PRIVATE BILLS.—RESOLUTIONS. 
FIRST RSOLUTION, 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in moving the 
first of a series of Resolutions of which 
he had given notice, said it would be in 
the recollection of the House, that during 
the last Session a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the subject of Private Bill 
Legislation. That Committee sat, and 
after a lengthened inquiry agreed to a 
Report and several Resolutions; and the 
object he now had in view was, not to pro- 
pose any great scheme of change in the 
present system of dealing with Private 
Bills, but merely to ask the House to con- 
sent to some of the recommendations of 
that Select Committee, which were intend- 
ed to remedy particular grievances that 
had been much pressed upon the attention 
of Parliament. He believed that the 
Consolidation Acts as recommended by the 
Committee, and which passed last Session, 
had produced a salutary effect in shortening 
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Private Bills, thus relieving the promo- 
ters from much unnecessary expense : they 
had also relieved the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of Ways and Means in that House, 
and the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords of some labour, and les- 
sened the risk of clauses finding their 
way into Private Bills, which might be 
prejudicial to the public interest. The 
subject which he was about to introduce 
divided itself into several parts, not having 
much connection one with the other, and 
therefore he thought it would be conve- 
nient if he took each of the Resolutions 
and dealt with it separately without tra- 
velling into the other points. The Re- 
solutions which he was about to propose 
had reference—first, to the mode in which 
it was proposed to deal with Bills, so as to 
lighten the labours of Committees; the 
second, to the House fees, in which it was 
proposed to make a reduction; and the 
third, to the professional charges of Parlia- 
mentary agents, solicitors, and others ; and 
besides these, there was a final Resolution 
as to the hour at which Committees of the 
House should meet. The first Resolution 
proposed that, when the promoters and op- 
ponents of any Private Bill consented, the 
House should be at liberty to refer such 
Bill, either wholly or in part, to the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means and the Members 
associated with him, in the same manner 
as unopposed private business was now dealt 
with. Much additional labour might cer- 
tainly be imposed on the Chairman of Ways 
and Means by this arrangement; but his 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Massey) was himself the pro- 
poser of the plan, and had said very hand- 
somely that as he was a salaried officer, 
the House, especially in times of a pressure 
of business, was entitled to get out of him 
all the work that it could, and he had 
taken him at his word. It appeared that 
during the Session of 1862 there was one 
Chairman of Committees, the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stan- 
ley), who sat no less than sixty-nine days, 
most of those sittings being long and labo- 
rious; whereas during the same time, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means only sat 
thirty-three days on unopposed Private 
Bills, and on an average the business before 
him did not occupy more than two hours 
aday. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
being willing to take upon himself these 
additional duties, the House might well 
try the experiment involved in the pro- 
posed change. He had little doubt that 
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with the experience possessed by the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, and from the 
fact that in most cases it would not be ne- 
cessary to hear counsel, the business would 
be disposed of in a very short period of 
time, at much less expense, and probably 
to the satisfaction of all parties, who would 
bind themselves in the first instance to 
abide by the award. The promoters and 
opponents of private Bills and the public 
at large were interested in giving the con- 
templated change a fair trial, and he hoped 
it would be sanctioned by the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Committee of Selection and the 
General Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, 
at any time after the committal of any Bills, be 
empowered, with the consent of all parties pro- 
moting and opposing, to refer the same, wholly or 
with reference to particular Clauses, to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
that such Chairman, together with Members to be 
appointed in like manner as Members of the Com- 
mittee on Unopposed Bills, be empowered to hear 
the parties promoting and opposing such Bills or 
their agents, and to report upon the same to the 
House.” —( Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he had no 
desire to offer any objection to the Resolu- 
tion before the House, which was harmless 


in itself and might fairly be described as a 


small step in the right direction. As far 
as it went—and that he believed would be 
a very little way indeed—it would tend to 
relieve Members of the House from the en- 
ormous burden cast upon them, and suitors 
out of doors from the enormous costliness 
of the proceedings to which they became 
parties. He had given notice of an 
Amendment, not with the object of defeat- 
ing the Resolution, but as the only way 
open to him of expressing dissatisfaction 
with the Report of last year’s Select Com- 
mittee, and of making it the text for the 
observations he desired to offer. That Com- 
mittee was empowered to sit upon a very 
grave and weighty subject, with respect to 
which serious complaints had been con- 
stantly uttered, both in and out of the 
House ; it heard a great deal of evidence, 
and deliberated for a whole Session; but 
when it had to decide upon its Report the 
Committee shrank from applying any ade- 
quate remedy to the enormous evils with 
which it had been expected to grapple. He 
spoke of the Committee in its corporate 
capacity, but the Report which decided 
that the system so generally condemned 
should continue, was only passed by a 
majority of a single voice. The Report 
was moved by his noble Friend the Mem- 
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ber for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), and 
was carried by his voice ; but in the mino- 
rity were the names of Walpole and Wilson 
Patten. He, therefore, thought himself 
justified in saying that, although the 
weight of numbers barely preponderated 
in favour of the Report, the weight of au- 
thority preponderated against it. There 
was no need to prove to hon. Members the 
burden entailed by the existing system, 
The labours of the House were severe 
enough in themselyes—not, perhaps, at 
the present moment, but later on in the 
Session, when they were more thickly en- 
gaged in business—without the superadded 
attendance upon Committees. It was no 
slight addition to the duty of a Member of 
Parliament, which required him to be in his 
place from four o’clock in the afternoon till 
perhaps two o’clock in the morning, to be 
kept upon a Committee all day, and charged 
with the duty of deciding about petty 
roads or the conflicting claims of railways 
and canals. No Member would refuse to 
undertake labour rightly falling to his 
share ; but the real objection to this Private 
Bill legislation was, that it was work which 
Members were not sent to Parliament to 
perform. Members were returned to Parlia- 
ment to attend to the great questions con- 
cerning the Empire, to control the Govern- 
ment, to take part in making public laws 
affecting the welfare of nations at large, and 
it was for those purposes alone that they 
were returned by their constituents. The 
system by which Members were told off 
into small groups to spend all their time 
in listening to trifling litigation was en- 
tirely of modern origin. One hundred 
years ago it did not exist. It came into 
being with the enormous increase of pri- 
vate enterprise caused by the inventions of 
later times, and it never entered into the 
original constitutional theory of the House 
of Commons. Even now it never entered 
into the minds of constituencies. An elec- 
tion had recently been held for the import- 
ant constituency of Brighton, and the re- 
sult being naturally received with some 
congratulation upon the Opposition side of 
the House, the circumstances of that election 
might have been looked at more closely by 
friends round him than by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. But upon the most careful scru- 
tiny of what had there occurred, he could 
not find that any of the candidates had 
vaunted his efficiency upon Private Bill 
Committees, or that the electors had pre- 
ferred any one of those candidates on ac- 
count of his supposed capacity for deciding 
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upon the exact extent of a gradient or a 
eurve. The constituency took no interest 
in questions of that kind ; their minds were 
occupied with considerations of a much 
more important and general character. The 
fact that considerations affecting the labour 
upon Committees had not made their way 
on to the hustings showed that they were 
not looked upon as forming part of their 
legitimate duties,and that they were wide- 
ly apart from the constitutional theory of 
a Member’s office. The new Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Moor) might think that he 
came there to hear and take part in discus- 
sions on large questions of foreign and do- 
mestic policy ; but if he indulged in such 
sanguine dreams he was much mistaken. 
He did not know the clutches of the hon. 
Member for North Lancashire (Colonel Wil- 
son Patten), and the engine of torture which 
that hon. Member wielded. Until he had 
felt the grasp of the hon. Member he could 
have no conception of the arduous and un- 
necessary labour to which he must be sub- 
jected for having become one of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. It might be 


endurable if it were of any use, or if the 
work could be done by no one else, or if 
the mode of doing it were satisfactory. 


He was rebuked the other night for as- 
suming the character of a representative 
of the mercantile community; but he 
hoped, that in quoting the opinions of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce he 
should not be exposed to the same reproach. 
The Association of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom. said in their 
petition— 


“That the great expense and uncertainty at- 
tending the carrying of Private Bills for public 
works through Parliament form a serious impedi- 
ment to the undertaking of large and important 
works, and in smaller undertakings suffice to cause 
the abandonment of many projects and improve- 
ments of great public utility. These evils are in 
a great measure caused by the double tribunal 
(namely, Committees of each House of Parlia- 
ment) before which such Bills, together with the 
evidence by which they are supported, have to be 
considered, thus causing a doubleexpense. More- 
over, as such Committees have no recognized law 
of evidence, and are guided by no recognized or 
fixed principles in arriving at decisions, it neces- 
sarily sometimes happens that the decisions ar- 
rived at, in exactly similar cases, are contradic- 
tory, and this not merely as between the Com- 
mittees of the two several Houses of Parliament, 
but also Committees of the same House. Much 
uncertainty is thus involved as to the probability 
of successfully obtaining an Act for any under- 
taking, however beneficial. ‘That your petitioners 
respectfully submit that this evil would be best 
remedied by referring the evidence in support of, 
or in opposition to such Bills, to some permanent 
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judicial body of competent and experienced per- 
sons, sitting in public, and who would hear and 
examine the same, and report thereon to each 
House of Parliament.” 


Such was the opinion of a body, above all 
others the most competent to decide on 
this matter. Let the House try to imagine 
what the state of things would be if the 
Court of Queen’s Bench were abolished 
and a tribunal substituted, composed of 
five gentlemen, selected indiscriminately 
from the whole body of members of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, sitting one five in one day 
and another five on another day, with no 
security that the same judges who sat on 
one day would sit on any subsequent day. 
Several Bills had just been brought for- 
ward a second time, after being rejected 
last year, and the cause of the anomaly 
was that the promoters took their chance 
of another Committee. It was impossible 
that the same question could be brought 
forward again and again before the same 
Judges in a court of law, where certain 
fixed principles were acted upon; but the 
same schemes were brought forward again 
and again in the House, to the infliction of 
great hardship on those who opposed them. 
Then there was the incompetency of the tri- 
bunal. A body of gentlemen had been got 
together, who were ready to sit as Chairmen 
through an entire Session, and any one of 
them was competent to conduct an in- 
quiry; but four other Members sat by his 
side, and it was a delusion to suppose 
that the Chairman was not constantly 
out-voted by Members who were absolutely 
inexperienced. No one denied that the 
tribunal was pure, but the result of all 
the various defects was to cast on the 
suit an enormous and unnecessary expense. 
In one Committee upon which he sat, 
hearing the division bell ring, he inno- 
cently thought that his best course was 
to leave the Committee-room and proceed 
to the House; but he was told that the 
counsel, agents, and witnesses engaged 
made it so costly, that £1 a minute was 
spent during every minute that the Com- 
mittee was sitting, and he was begged to 
stay. The London and North Western 
had spent from first to last £1,000,000 
in these Committee-rooms; the Great 
Western had spent £800,000, and the 
Great Northern £300,000, before, he be- 
lieved, a mile of their line was opened. 
‘The expense, too, was not in the first 
inception of a scheme, but a constant drain 
went on, not in the initiation of new 
schemes, but in having to come year after 
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year to “‘ watch” the proceedings of other 
companies, in order that their interests 
might not be affected. It might be said 
that there was no harm in bleeding these 
powerful companies a little; but these 
expenses intimately affected the public 
interests. They should remember that 
dividends could not be screwed down 
below a certain amount, and that the 
effect of large expenditure in Parliament 
was seen in every portion of the arrange- 
ments, so that the frightful accidents which 
had disgraced the railway system were 
the result of this system of Private Bill 
legislation. To give a presentable divi- 
dend, the managers of the lines cut down 
the expenses in every possible way, and at 
last the arrangements were not sufficient 
to secure safety. It might be that a piece 
of the permanent way was neglected, or a 
pointsman who had been fourteen hours 
at work was so sleepy he could not see 
which way a train was coming. Accidents 
could generally be traced to injudicious 
economy. The injudicious economy was 


the result of the heavy burdens placed 
on the company from the commencement, 
and for those burdens this House was 
primarily responsible. 


As to private per- 
sons, they could not protect themselves 
against ill-advised and injudicious schemes. 
If they opposed for one or two years, the 
company was sure in the end to wear them 
out by appearing again and again before 
Parliament. He believed that if there 
were some more suitable tribunal to ap- 
peal to at which persons who complained 
could have been heard, the present cry 
against the invasion of the metropolis 
would never have been heard of; but 
small landowners knew very well that 
for them there was no security against 
injury, that they were at the mercy 
of the railway companies, and that they 
were debarred by the cost from appealing 
to the present tribunal for protection. 
When, however, a change was proposed, 
the stock argument always was that the 
House of Commons could not part with its 
legislative power. In the principle of that 
objection he owned he concurred. The 
House of Commons ought never to part 
with the right and duty of legislation. It 
would be false to its trusts if it ever per- 
mitted any statutory interference with the 
rights of the subject without its direct 
sanction. But the House insisted on dis- 
charging judicial functions as well. What 
he contended for was that the House should 
satisfy itself that it was legislative not 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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judicial interference that was required. 
If the inquiry before Committees were a 
legislative proceeding, why was this enor- 
mous expenditure incurred for counsel, 
agents, and witnesses? Private Bill legis. 
lation resolved itself under two heads— 
the facts on which the legislation was 
founded, and the legislation itself. The 
legislation the House would never part 
with; but why were Members of that 
House forced to discharge the arduous, un- 
satisfactory, and trivial task of ascertaining 
the facts on which it was based? This 
was not the practice of the House in more 
important investigations. In its public 
legislation the House dealt with interests 
of enormous importance, but it did not 
appoint Select Committees to sit and hear 
counsel and Parliamentary agents. The 
House either relied on information supplied 
by the Executive, or it referred the matter 
to a Select Committee, which sent for wit- 
nesses and examined them itself at little 
or no expense. The mind of the House 
was enlightened on the subject by the 
Report and Evidence, and its legislation 
was at least as satisfactory as on Private 
Bills. Why should not the facts be ascer- 
tained outside the House in the case of 
Private Bills? Let the House, if it saw 
fit, commit the inquiry to a Government 
Department, or to some local authority on 
the spot with adequate knowledge, and 
which might conduct the investigation 
without undue expense. Let the evidence 
be reported to the House and referred to a 
Select Committee. If there was any mat- 
ter on which that Committee desired to be 
further informed, let it send for the wit- 
nesses and examine them for itself and 
without counsel. In ordinary cases, how- 
ever, it would be fair to presume that the 
sole expense to the suitor would be in this 
local and preliminary inquiry by which the 
facts would be ascertained. The legisla- 
tive power of the House would thus be 
preserved, and all the judicial part of the 
duty, in which the burden to Members and 
the cost to parties arose, would be handed 
over to those who were more competent, and 
by whom it could be done more cheaply. 
It was to some such tribunal that the 
Chambers of Commerce pointed in their pe- 
tition. Depend upon it, the public would 
not long be satisfied to endure the enormous 
evils of the present system—the cost was 
too great and the hindrance to enterprize 
too appalling. The oppression to private 
individuals was, meanwhile, growing and 
increasing, and the burdens which the sys- 
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tem imposed on Members of that House 
were beginning to be found intolerable. 
The labours of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire (Colonel Wilson 
Patten) were becoming more arduous every 
year, in consequence of the difficulty of 
finding Members to take part in a system 
of which they could not approve, and of 
which they saw the uselessness. That 
difficulty would increase as every fresh 
Session returned. An effort was made by 
the Committee of last year to lessen the 
labour thrown upon hon. Members by 
their recommendation that the Members 
upon Committees should be reduced from 
five to three. The President of the Board 
of Trade had not attempted to carry out 
this recommendation; but he would soon 
be compelled, whether he would or not, to 
make some amendment in a system which 
had grown up gradually and accidentally, 
and which ought not to be continued. He 
well knew that any change of the kind he 
now proposed could not be introduced sud- 
denly, and that there was an enormous 
pressure of business this Session which 
must be disposed of. He was willing to 
add words to defer the operation of his 
Resolution to a future Session, but the 
time had come when the House must listen 
to the numerous complaints which from 
every quarter were heard against the pre- 
sent system of Private Bill legislation. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the first word “That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, it is expedient that 
the duty of ascertaining the facts upon which 
Legislation in respect to Private Bills is to pro- 
ceed, should be discharged by some tribunal ex- 
ternal to this House,’—(Lord Robert Cecil,)* 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON hoped, as the 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) did not ob- 
ject to the Resolution before the House, he 
would not press his Motion as an Amend- 
ment to it, seeing that he would have a 
more suitable opportunity afterwards of 
raising the question by a substantive Reso- 
lution. The question raised was, Whether 
the House was to transfer its jurisdiction 
over Private Bills to a great extent to some 
external tribunal? But so far as he could 
eollect from the noble Lord, he was afraid 
that the plan he suggested would not 
diminish the expense. If he understood 
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rightly, there was to be a preliminary in- 
quiry to ascertain certain facts—what 
facts he did not know—and that having 
been done, the result was to be reported to 
the House, and the Bill was to be referred 
to a Select Committee, who would, he 
presumed, hear counsel, as now. [Lord 
Rosert Cecit: Certainly not. | ell, 
then, there was to be no argument upon the 
facts reported; but if the facts were not 
sufficient, the Committee was to call for 
further evidence; so that the probability 
was, that by this preliminary inquiry they 
would only be adding one more stage to 
the present, proceedings on Private Bills, 
and so increasing the expense. The plan 
suggested by the noble Lord had been 
tried in 1846, and was given up in 1851, 
because the Parliamentary Committees de- 
clined to be bound by the decision of ex- 
ternal committees. Their argument was 
that they were called upon to grant com- 
pulsory powers, and to settle questions of 
very important public policy; and that 
they could only discharge their duty satis- 
factorily by ascertaining the facts for them- 
selves, and using their own judgment as to 
what were material in guiding them to a 
proper decision. In Courts of law cer- 
tain facts being ascertained, the Judge 
would apply the law to them; but Par- 
liament had no law applicable to particular 
facts. This was a question not of law, but 
of public policy, changing with the times, 
fluctuating from day to day, bound by no 
precedents, but regulated by the wants and 
circumstances of the day. He thought 
it very doubtful whether any body could 
be found in this country whose decisions 
would give so much satisfaction to the 
public in matters of this sort as a body 
composed of Members of the Legislature, 
and especially of Members of the House 
of Commons, who were themselves fluctu- 
ating, moving with the times, and who 
would not be bound by those precedents 
which probably were suited to judicial 
proceedings, but which were not adapted 
to settling what should be done in re- 
ference to new undertakings founded upon 
recent scientific discoveries. The first 
Railway Bill introduced into Parliament 
—the Bill for the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway — was thrown out; 80 
that if they had had uniformity of prac- 
tice, if there had been no change in the 
decision of Committees, the country never 
could have had any railway at all. He 
was one of those who thought they must 
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sion; that schemes which might be very 
properly rejected one year, might in the 
next year be justly granted. It would 
be, he thought, a very unsatisfactory state 
of things if Committees of that House 
were bound by such precedents as courts 
of law were compelled to observe. But 
the fatal objection to the particular plan of 
the noble Lord was, that there was nothing 
final in the matter. There was to bea 
preliminary inquiry at great expense to 
the parties, but nothing final in the deci- 
sion—it would still be open to the Com- 
mittee of the House to go through the 
whole case as if no previous inquiry had 
taken place: indeed, the parties would 
never be satisfied that full justice had been 
done unless they were allowed to be heard 
upon every branch of the question. There 
was also another point to be considered. 
It was most important that no power of 
less authority than Parliament should be 
able to grant to individuals such powers as 
were claimed for these great railways and 
other undertakings—namely, that of com- 
pulsorily taking the lands and houses 
without consent of the owners. If Par- 
liament was to have the ultimate decision, 
he was far from saying that some assistance 


might not be given by auxiliary means; 
but if Parliament was really to decide 
these questions, it must be at liberty to 
provide itself, and in its own way, with all 
the facts and information necessary for 


legislation. It had been laid down by 
lawyers that nothing was more unsatisfac- 
tory than that facts should be found in one 
place and the decisions come to in another; 
and the Court of Chancery had recently 
given up proceeding upon affidavits and 
evidence taken elsewhere, and had recourse 
to vivd voce examination. There was a 
great deal in the manner of witnesses, and 
their conduct under cross-examination, 
which was important in guiding to the de- 
tision. But what was of more importance 
still was, that it was not at all clear that if 
the facts were found before the external 
tribunal, they would prove to be the facts 
which the Committee of the House would 
think material in order to enable them 
to form their judgment. Unless, there- 
fore, they could define beforehand what 
the facts were that were to be proved, 
they ran the risk of a great expense 
being incurred without any advantage. 
The Committee of last year did not al- 
together discard the idea of having auxi- 
liary means for obtaining information ; the 
question was considered, and though an 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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adverse decision was come to, that decision 
did not go so far as to say that there might 
not be some formal matters in reference 
to particular classes of Bills in which evi- 
dence might be provided from some other 
quarter. But it would be found, he was 
satisfied, as it had been before, that unless 
they gave this external tribunal power to 
make its decisions final, it would only be 
an addition to the expense already in- 
curred, and would perhaps have the effect 
of causing greater expense and trouble 
than even in connection with private 
legislation. The proposition of the noble 
Lord deserved the fullest consideration ; 
but he hoped that it would be deferred to 
some other occasion, when it might be dis- 
cussed upon a substantive Resolution. 
Lorp HARRY VANE said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in hoping 
the noble Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) would 
withdraw his Amendment. At the pre- 
sent moment it appeared to nim ill-timed; 
but whenever the subject should be brought 
forward, in a substantive and practical 
shape, he should be inclined to support it. 
His right hon. Friend (Mr. Milner Gibson) 
was mistaken in supposing that some such 
tribunal as that proposed by the noble 
Lord had never been put into action. Lord 
Dalhousie, when president of the Board of 
Trade, in conjunction with Mr. Laing, at a 
time when there was an enormous mass of 
private business before the House, drew 
up certain recommendations for the guid- 
ance of Committees. Sir Robert Peel, 
however, was at that time (1846) too weak 
to express any positive opinion in support 
of them. It was quite right that certain 
regulations should be laid down which 
ought to bind Committees, and if they 
came with the weight of the authority of 
that House those regulations would be at- 
tended to. Our legislation at present was 
hap-hazard legislation, and it was matter 
of notoriety that small railway companies 
had no power of carrying Bills through 
the House, owing to the opposition of the 
great companies, their antagonists. There 
was no supervising power over these com- 
panies. The whole country was divided 
among the great companies, and when there 
were two lines in opposition they never 
accommodated each other, and the public 
was placed at a great disadvantage. If 
there was a place of stoppage for two com- 
panies, great care was taken that the trains 
of the one should not be allowed to depart 
at the time of the arrival of the trains of 
the other, and thus the public were put to 
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the greatest inconvenience. He had no 
confidence in Ministers who were fleeting; 
there ought to be some competent tribunal 
of a permanent character, who should ex- 
ercise a supervision. He hoped the noble 
Lord would at some future time bring for- 
ward a practical measure, which would 
serve to correct the evils of which, in the 
present Session, they had had so many 
examples. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would add his entreaty to that of the noble 
Lord who had just sat down, that his 
noble Friend (Lord Robert Cecil) would 
not press his Amendment: not because 
he did not participate in some of the 
opinions which his noble Friend had ex- 
pressed, for he himself had on former 
occasions shown that he entertained simi- 
lar views, and in the Committee of last 
year he had given his testimony that 
some tribunal might be appointed by means 
of which the Committees of that House 
might be relieved from some of the one- 
rous duties which they were now called 
upon to discharge—but because he doubted 
whether the present moment was the best 
time for entertaining it. He quite agreed 
with his right hon. Friend (Mr. Milner 
Gibson), that it would be most unadvisable 
to transfer the private business of the 
House to a tribunal external to it; but he 
had never been able to comprehend why it 
should be the duty of Members of Parlia- 
ment to sit in a room to ascertain facts 
which could be ascertained as well if not 
better by some other body. Committees 
were occupied day after day in deciding 
what was the amount of traffic between 
two towns, what was the nature of a via- 
duct, and other such points, which might 
well be decided before the Bill came before 
them. As to the difficulty of finding 
Chairmen to preside over these Committees, 
he was in as good a position to judge of 
that, perhaps, as any one, and he was 
bound to say that Members were daily 
growing more dissatisfied with being shut 
up in a room day after day, wasting their 
time in discharging duties which they did 
not believe to belong to a Member of Par- 
liament. This Session, in consequence, 
perhaps, of the apprehended increase of 
private business, there had been more diffi- 
culty than ever in obtaining the services 
of those Members who had usually devoted 
their time to private business. He did not 
like to name particular Members, but as the 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
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(Lord Stanley) as eminent for the services 
he had rendered on Committees, he might 
say that the hon. Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Adair), who for eleven years had de- 
voted himself to presiding over these Com- 
mittees, had this year bolted from the stand- 
ing Committee of Chairmen, and he had 
not been able to induce him toreturn. This 
was to be regretted, because there was no 
hon. Member whose services it was more 
desirable to retain. He regretted very 
much that the Committee of last year had 
not been able to devise some means of 
lightening the labours of Members. His 
right hon. Friend was quite right in saying 
that every effort had been made by the 
Committee themselves to lighten their la- 
bours. He had had some share in passing 
the Preliminary Inquiries Act ; but it had 
totally failed, because the inquiry had to 
be gone over again in a Committee of that 
House, and the simple result was that the 
expense to the parties was doubled. In 
consequence of that increase of expense he 
himself had moved the repeal of that Act; 
but he was convinced that if the object of 
that Act had been limited to inquiries into 
such preliminary facts as he had alluded 
to, great good would have been done and 
much expense saved. He wished his noble 
Friend (Lord Robert Cecil) had made his 
speech last year; but the present moment 
was inopportune, because we were now at 
the beginning of the Session, and there 
was a vast amount of business to be done 
which it would be still more difficult to 
get through if his noble Friend’s Amend- 
ment were carried. The propositions of 
the President of the Board of Trade were 
founded on the recommendation of the 
Committee which sat last year, and would, 
it seemed to him, tend to diminish the 
labours of Committees, and he should 
therefore give them his best support. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he should un- 
doubtedly be glad if the great question, 
whether the House of Commons should 
retain the private business of the country 
in its own hands, or delegate it to a fo- 
reign tribunal were raised, not incidentally, 
but as a substantial question. He did not, 
however, think that the question could 
now be discussed in a fitting manner. It 
had been discussed on former occasions, 
and whenever the proposal was made to 
transfer this business to a tribunal out 
of doors, it had been resisted by the 
most eminent authorities in the House ; 
but so many years had elapsed, and such 
a change of circumstances had taken place, 
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that any hon. Member would be justified 
in raising it again. He hoped, therefore, 
that the noble Lord would take some op- 
portunity of putting it before the House 
in a distinct form; but he must be per- 
mitted to say, that it was desirable that 
the proposition on which the sense of 
the House should be taken ought not 
to be of the character of that now be- 
fore it, but should raise distinctly the 
question, whether the dominion over Pri- 
vate Bill Legislation should be retained by 
Parliament, or should be transferred to 
some tribunal out of doors. If that pro- 
position were made, it would be intelligi- 
ble; but he could not understand the pro- 
position that one body should hear and 
another determine. It was discussed last 
year before the Committee, which came to 
the conclusion, that any such attempt to 
delegate the private business to a foreign 
tribunal—such, for instance, as a Commis- 
sion which should take evidence on the 
spot and Report to the House—would lead 
to no practical benefit. No Committee of 
the House would adopt implicitly the Re- 
port of any such Commission. In fact, it 
would be impossible to constitute a Com- 
mission of such a character, that the 


House would implicitly adopt its recom- 


mendations. However high might be the 
character of the persons constituting the 
Commission, or however great might be 
the authority delegated to it, when its Re- 
port was laid before the House Committees 
it would be sure to re-open the inquiry, 
and would institute precisely the same 
mode of proceeding as was now adopted. 
It would be placing the House in a strange 
position to expect it to become a passive 
instrument of legislation on any subject 
on which it might be engaged. ‘The ana- 
logy between the Courts of Law and Par- 
liament entirely failed, and the noble Lord 
would find that there were numerous 
points of law on which the Courts of co- 
ordinate Jurisdiction were entirely opposed 
to each other in opinion. The uncertainty 
of which the noble Lord spoke was an 
element in all human affairs. With re- 
gard to the specific proposition before the 
House, as his right hon. Friend had said, 
it was one which he had taken the liberty 
of recommending to him; and though it 
might be of a very moderate character, 
and might not lead to any great practical 
results, it was their duty to try all the 
resources at their command to endeavour 
to lighten the labours of the members of 
Committees. Though his duties in the 
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House might occasionally be of a some- 
what onerous character, he had frequently 
in the earlier part of the day much time 
to spare, which he considered at the com- 
mand of the House, and he believed there 
were many questions on which the arbi- 
tration suggested might be conveniently 
employed, so as to relieve the Committees 
of a portion of their business. On the 
question, whether it would become neces. 
sary to take the private business from 
Committees of the Houses of Parliament, 
and provide another tribunal for transact- 
ing it, he reserved his opinion; but he was 
sure that if, after all efforts had been made 
to discharge this business within the walls 
of Parliament, it should appear that, from 
the increase and accumulation of Pri- 
vate Bills, they were more than Parlia- 
ment could examine and legislate upon 
with satisfaction, the House of Commons 
would be the first to avow that fact, and 
to make other provision for the transaction 
of important business, which, under the 
present system, was put into the hands of 
Parliamentary Committees. In conclu- 
sion, he would express his hope that the 
noble Lord would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the Act of 
1846 had been found useful in reference to 
inclosures, improvements of towns, and 
other matters; and it would have worked 
in reference to railways also, but that it 
was the interest of the great railway com- 
panies to make the tribunal as costly, ex- 
pensive, and uncertain as possible. Such 
a system enabled them to resist what they 
called aggressions, but which he (Mr. 
Whalley) called legitimate endeavours to 
extend railway accommodation through- 
out the country. Although the facts re- 
quired in reference to Railway Bills were 
somewhat different to those required for 
other private legislation, still he did not 
think that there could be any difficulty in 
delegating to some tribunal the duty of 
ascertaining those facts. As an instance 
of how the Act of 1846 worked, he might 
mention, that before that statute the ave- 
rage expenditure upon an Inclosure Bill up 
toa certain stage was £970, whilst new 
that expense was diminished to £5 17s. 9d. 
If hon. Members would look to other 
countries they would find a much simpler 
method resorted to. An inquiry was first 
made to ascertain whether a railway was 
wanted between two places, and when this 
point was decided, they then went into 
details, But in this country the entire 
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was jumbled up, while the time of the 
Committee was wasted in quibbles, to the 
disgust of hon. Members, who were glad 
to get rid of the entire matter. The pre- 
sent tribunal was maintained at the cost 
of the health of the Members and the 
efficiency of the House, not because it 
answered its purpose, but because the 
great companies found it necessary, by 
every means in their power, to maintain a 
monopoly, and to oppose lines which did 
not exactly fall in with their views. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said that, as one of 
the Members who had fallen under the 
clutches of the hon. and gallant Member 
for North Lancashire, he trusted he might be 
allowed to make a few observations on the 
subject. He wished to state that the dis- 
satisfaction he, in common with many 
other Members, felt at the present system 
of conducting railway legislation arose not 
so much from the trouble and toil incurred 
by the members of the Committee, as 
from the conviction that the guarantees 
and restrictions which the House imposed 
on the promoters of Bills were set at 
nought. It was bad enough, certainly, 
to be confined in a Committee-room for 
several hours a day—and particularly on 
Wednesdays, when important business 
was going on in the House itself—but 
the feeling of annoyance was aggravated 
by the reflection that the parties who were 
the cause of all the trouble evaded before 
going before the Committees the proper 
restrictions laid down by that House, par- 
ticularly with regard to deposits. The 
deposit system had become a farce, though 
it had been intended to provide a guaran- 
tee of the solvency and respectability of 
the parties who appeared before the Com- 
mittees, and the deposit was meant to form 
part of the capital to be devoted to the 
completion of the works. But now the 
guarantee was only borrowed for the occa- 
sion. He had heard it stated that one 
gentleman was doing a good business by 
lending money for deposits—that he had 
recently made over £9,000 in that way. 
It was this abuse which made him dis- 
satisfied with the present system, and he 
thought that a considerable remedy might 
be provided for the mischief, not so much 
by any new legislation as by Parliament 
taking care that its rules and regulations 
were properly complied with. He was 
Chairman of the Committee which sat on 
the Hartlepool Bill of last year. Parlia- 
ment had given the company power to 
raise a capital of £2,000,000, and to bor- 
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row about £700,000; but the Act was 
evaded, and it was proved that, while 
the company had only raised a capital 
of £700,000, they had borrowed from 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000. He was told 
that a person in the Bankruptcy Court 
once described himself as ‘‘a provider of 
capital ;” and a man who did not pay his 
debts might on that account be in a better 
position to provide capital, like the Ameri- 
can gentleman who said, ‘‘ We have no 
money, and nobody will give us any, but 
at all events we can set up a bank and 
lend money.” There was a class of per- 
sons springing up in this country who 
were providers of capital; and he thought 
the House might effect much by securing 
the performance of the preliminary con- 
ditions it laid down, and visiting with 
punishment those who infringed them. 

Mr. BONHAM - CARTER said, he 
thought it undesirable that the very dis- 
paraging statement of the noble Lord with 
respect to the members of Railway Com- 
mittees should be accepted. Speaking as 
a member of the Committee of Selection, 
he could give an entire contradiction to 
the statement that the Chairman and mem- 
bers of Railway Committees acted with- 
out uniformity of principle or practice. 
He was not going to defend the constitu- 
tion of the Committees as being perfect, 
but the whole of the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee on Private Business 
last year led to the conclusion that the 
practice of Railway Committees, though 
open to improvement, was more perfect 
and certain than heretofore, and the pub- 
lic had little conception how laborious 
were the duties of the Gentlemen compos- 
ing those Committees. 

Mr. KINNAIRD did not think that 
the observations of the noble Lord im- 
plied as much as some seemed to imagine. 
There was undoubtedly a prevalent im- 
pression throughout the country, and it 
was by no means unfounded, that parties 
after having had a scheme rejected, were 
encouraged to come back with it again, in 
the hope of getting a new Committee. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment in deference to 
the opinions of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Massey) and the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for North Lancashire (Colonel 
Wilson Patten). He would, however, bring 
the matter forward on another occasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
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(1.) Resolved, 


That the Committee of Selection and the Gene- 
ral Committee on Railway and Canal Bills, at 
any time after the committal of any Bills, be em- 
powered, with the consent of all parties promoting 
and opposing, to refer the same, wholly or with 
reference to particular Clauses, to the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, and that 
such Chairman, together with Members to be ap- 
pointed in like manner as Members of the Com- 
mittee on Unopposed Bills, be empowered to hear 
the parties promoting and opposing such Bills or 
their agents, and to report upon the same to the 
House.—{ Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that al- 
though expenses did not so much matter 
to promoters, who had generally the funds 
of companies or corporations to draw upon, 
the opponents, who were often private 
landowners, compelled to appear in self- 
defence, deserved some consideration in 
that respect. He, therefore, proposed the 
second Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That in lieu of the Fees to be paid by the 
Opponents of a Private Bill for proceedings before 
any Committee, the following Fee be hereafter 


id :— 
“ For every day on which the Peti- d. 


tioners appear before any Com- 
Mittee ...  .0e cee ove ove 
—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 

Mr. RICHARD HODGSON wished to 
know, what amount of loss would accrue 
to the fee fund by this reduction ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
the fee now proposed had been charged 
last Session, there would have been a loss 
of £3,941 on the fee fund. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, it was very hard 
that an owner of property in defending 
his rights should be put to such very 
heavy expenses, not only for counsel, but 
for House fees and shorthand - writer’s 
notes. The way in which railway com- 
panies treated the owners of property was 
so arbitrary and unjust, that a respectable 
Parliamentary agent, who was examined 
before a Committee two years ago, stated 
that in no case would he advise an owner 
to appear in Parliament against a Bill. He 
himself knew a case where a gentleman 
was put to an expense of £300 or £400 in 
preparing his case, and had his counsel and 
witnesses all ready, and just at the last 
moment the railway company told him 
they did not want his land. They took 
care not to let him know earlier. He, 
therefore, thought that those who opposed 
a Private Bill, not frivolously or vexa- 
tiously, but in a bond fide spirit, should 
be entitled to be relieved from the pay- 
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ment of fees if the Committee saw fit, 
He would, therefore, move to add certain 
words to the Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
** Committees shall have discretion to exonerate 
Petitioners, owners or tenants of property to be 
affected by Bills, from the payment of Fees in 
seeking for exemption, or for Clauses, if they 
shall see fit; and to charge the Promoters of 
such Bills with all Fees to be paid in respect of 
the same.”—( Mr. Hadfield.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, this ques- 
tion had been considered by the Commit- 
tee, who had come to the conclusion that it 
would, on the whole, be better not to give 
any discretionary power in this respect, 
One side could not be rendered liable for 
costs unless the other were also liable, and 
that opened up a very wide and delicate 
question. If, on the one side, the pro- 
moters of schemes were condemned to pay 
costs, on the same principle,. vexatious op- 
ponents should be condemned to pay them. 

Mr. KINNAIRD did not think the 
question of costs was involved in the 
Amendment. It only referred to owners 
of property who came forward bond fide to 
defend their property. The principle in- 
volved was not the imposition of costs, but 
exemption from costs in certain cases. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 42; Noes 
65: Majority 23. 
Main Question put, and ag eed to. 


(2.) Resolved 

That in lieu of the Fees to be paid by the 
Opponents of a Private Bill for proceedings be- 
fore any Committee, the following Fee be here- 
after paid :— 

For every day on which the Peti- 
tioners appear before any Com- 
MMRNSO nes tte te ees OD 

—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON proceeded to 
propose the third Resolution, which had 
reference to the fees paid by promoters of 
Private Bills upon the various stages of 
those Bills. The present ad valorem fees 
were very much objected to, and it had 
been suggested that the better course would 
be to abolish them, and no doubt much was 
to be said in favour of such a course. But 
Members and officers of the House who 
had most experience were of opinion, that 
in general the Bills which applied for 
powers to raise the largest capitals were 
those which gave the most trouble to the 
House, and certainly were Bills which 
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-sought the largest amount of privilege. | ing £29,000 for the expense of the Private 


Under the present system, every Bill paid 
certain fees upon reaching various stages— 
£5 was paid on the presentation of the 
petition ; £15 for the first reading, £15 for 
the second, £15 on the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and £15 on the third reading ; and 
in addition there were ad valorem fees, cal- 
culated upon the amount of capital sought to 
be raised, which were double at £100,000, 
treble at £200,000, and so on. By his 
proposal, the reduction would be consi- 
derable, namely, double when the capi- 
tal reached £500,000, treble when it got 
up to £1,000,000, and never more than 
four-fold for sums above £1,000,000. His 
proposition would effect a considerable re- 
duction in the amount now paid. Taking 
the private business of last Session, the 
relief that would be afforded by his pro- 
position would be £16,919 upon a total of 
£45,135. As special instances, he might 


mention that, upon the Charing Cross 
Railway Bill, £525 was paid, while under 
the present scheme only £200 would be re- 
quired ; the West Drayton line, instead 
of paying £395, would have had only to 
pay £135, and other Bills would have been 
similarly situated. It had been argued with 


much force, that the Fee Fund ought not to 
be larger than was required to defray the 
expenses that were thrown upon the House 
by the private business, but that depended 
upon the estimate of the cost of the private 
business. One witness before the Com- 
mittee had made an estimate that the pri- 
vate business of the House cost £18,000. 
But upon examining that estimate it was 
found, that almost every item was debate- 
able; and he was assured upon the autho- 
rity of the officers of the House that it 
would not be too much to assume, that the 
whole cost of the private business before 
the House was at least one-half of the total 
amount voted by Parliament for the ex- 
penses of the House. The total estimate 
was £50,000, which, with the payments 
from the Consolidated Fund for the Speaker 
andthe Chairman of Waysand Means, made 
the total cost £58,000, one-half of which 
would be of course £29,000. He had pro- 
posed, and the House had agreed to, by 
the Resolution in regard to fees by op- 
ponents which it had passed, reductions 
which would diminish the receipts by 
£4,000. He now proposed reductions 
which would certainly not amount to less 
than £17,000; making altogether a reduc- 
tion of £21,000 in the Fee Fund. It was 
true that a margin was left, after allow- 








business, if you put the whole Fee Fund at 
£55,000; but he had given notice of" 
three Bills, which would, if adopted by 
the House, materially affect the receipts 
from fees. One Bill would enable two 
or more companies to enter into working 
arrangements, upon compliance with cer- 
tain requisitions, without the necessity of 
coming to Parliament. The other Bill 
would permit the sale of surplus lands he- 
longing to railways, the construction of 
new lines which were consented to by 
all parties, and the raising of further ca- 

ital under certain conditions. If these 
Bills should be adopted a further diminu- 
tion of fees must be looked for, and there- 
fore he did not think he had left too wide 
a margin in making his reductions. Par- 
liament never would wish that the country 
should be taxed to pay the expenses of the 
promoters or the opponents of Private Bills. 
There was another consideration. If they 
parted with the ad valorem principle, it 
might deprive them of the power of mak- 
ing reductions in the fees on the various 
stages of small Bills, which were felt to be 
a heavy burden. They could not always 
carry principles to the exact point they 
desired. But they were moving in the 
right direction, and they had made a con- 
siderable reduction—a reduction which he 
thought might be made with safety; and 
therefore he hoped his hon. Friend who 
had given notice of Amendment, would 
allow this Resolution to pass. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That in lieu of the ad valorem Fees to be 
paid by the Promoters of Private Bills for pro- 
ceedings in the House, where money is to be raised 
or expended under the authority of any Bill for 
the execution of a work, the following Fees be 
hereafter paid :— 

“Tf the sum be £100,000, and under £500,000, 
twice the amount of such Fees. 

‘If the sum be £500,000, and under £1,000,000, 
three times the amount of such Fees. 

“Tf the sum be £1,000,000 and above, four 
times the amount of such Fees.”—(Mr. Milner 
Gibson.) 


Mr. RICHARD HODGSON said, he 
had given notice of an Amendment on this 
Resolution; and, so far from being satisfied 
with the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he should take the sense of the House 
upon it. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman, and the Committee which 
sat last Session, that the taxation of Bills 
on the ad valorem principle in the shape 
of House fees was indefensible; and he 
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would undertake to show that there was 
no risk whatever that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have to pay any differ- 
ence between the amount of fees and the 
expense of Private Dills. The margin was 
much larger than the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated. Taking the last three years 
for which he could obtain Returns—1860, 
1861, and 1862—the average amount of 
fees paid by promoters and opponents of 
Private Bills was £67,000 a year; the 
average cost upon the Consolidated Fund 
was £58,000. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not therefore to pay, but he de- 
rived a surplus from these fees of £9,000. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, he found 
that the expense attendant on Private Bill 
legislation might be calculated at half of the 
whole expense of public and private busi- 
ness; but they must deduct from the whole 
the salaries to Mr. Speaker, the Clerks 
at the table, and the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
which must be paid independently of Pri- 
vate Bill legislation. These amounted to 
£12,000 a year, which, being deducted 
from the £58,000, left only £46,000 to be 
divided between public and private legis- 
lation. The Fee Fund produced in the 


last three years an average of £67,000. 


The reductions proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman were £4,000 and £17,000, 
still leaving a surplus of £27,000 over 
the expense of private Bills. He had 
not stated the margin fairly, and he had 
failed to show what he was going to 
do with the margin further than that he 
would introduce other measures which 
would withdraw a certain class of Bills 
from the House, and on which he would 
charge no fees for what he did for them at 
the Board of Trade. It would be much 
fairer to charge some fees on Bills taken 
out of the House, and so remove the risk 
of loss, than to charge an ad valorem duty 
on those Bills which remained in the 
House. He could not admit the assertion, 
that Bills proposing to raise a large capital 
threw a larger expenditure of time and 
amount of labour on the House. Such 
Bills were often unopposed, yet they paid 
as much in the shape of fees as if they had 
required two or three weeks to consider 
their provisions. Instead of mulcting pro- 
moters of Bills, which caused no trouble or 
expense to the House, it would be fairer 
to increase the fee on every day parties oc- 
cupied the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman concurred in the Resolutions 
unanimously adopted by the Committee 
which sat last Session on Private Bill legis- 
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lation, yet he now proposed to continue 
the sliding scale which the Committee con- 
demned. He called on the House to assist 
him in making the third Resolution con. 
sistent with the Report of the Committee, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“there shall be charged an uniform Fee on all 
Private Bills for proceedings in the House,”— 
(Mr. Richard Hodgson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the House will perhaps 
excuse me if for a few moments I venture 
to occupy its attention with regard to points 
which the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
has tended to throw into obscurity. There 
is no great difference of principle between 
Gentlemen sitting in this House with re- 
gard to a matter on which I am bound, 
however, myself to say that but for the 
authority of the officers of the House I 
should have been disposed to take objection 
to the great reductions prvposed by my 
right hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade. I am not prepared to admit 
that in a country where it is found neces- 
sary for the absolute purpose of the public 
service to lay a tax on transfers of property 
effected under the ordinary operation of the 
law, it is unreasonable to make the appli- 
cation of private parties for special powers 
to the Legislature the means of yielding 
benefit to the public. However, I defer 
frankly, notwithstanding my own judg- 
ment, to that of the Committee, who exa- 
mined this subject, and tothe opinion enter- 
tained, I believe, in the highest quarters ; 
and I will freely admit that the system of 
fees has grown up, like many other things, 
without any distinct principle underlying 
them. Itis true that the Committee re- 
commended the total abolition of the ad 
valorem fee, but the President of the Board 
of Trade was not a party to that recom- 
mendation. My right hon. Friend was in 
the chair, and was not called upon to vote. 
[ Mr. Mityer Grsson interposed a remark. ] 
The House will observe, however, that the 
course taken by my right hon. Friend is 
not inconsistent with the approval of the 
Report of the Committee in its full extent, 
including that part of it which recommends 
the abolition of the ad valorem duty. All 
my right hon. Friend now says is, ‘‘ Let us 
proceed step by step; let us abolish as much 
of the ad valorem duty as we safely can, 
and if we find in future years that the Fee 
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Fund yields a surplus, we may then abo- 
lish the remainder.” That is more consist- 
ent with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee than the course proposed by the 
hon. Member for Berwick (Mr. Richard 
Hodgson), who leaps at once to conclusions 
which may leave the Consolidated Fund 
burdened with a charge for the purpose of 
carrying on the private business of this 
House. If, after the measures now pro- 
posed by the Government, there is a sur- 
plus on the Fee Fund over and above what 
is estimated to be necessary, we shall be- 
come cognizant of the fact next year or the 
year after. Surely, then, it is better to 
proceed cautiously in the reduction of these 
fees, and to reserve to ourselves the power 
of making a further reduction when it be- 
comes clear that we have the means of 
doing it, rather than togo upon evidence 
altogether insufficient, exposing ourselves 
to the risk of being compelled to come 
down hereafter with the invidious proposal 
of again raising these fees. Let me now 


say a few words on the figures of the case. 
The hon. Member for Berwick takes for 
his average the last three years, except the 
last but one ; but those years were years of 
the very greatest activity in private busi- 


ness. Now, there are good and bad years 
of private business, as there are good and 
bad harvests, and it is necessary to take a 
larger number of years than has been taken 
by the hon. Member for Berwick, in order 
to come at the truth of the case. The 
President of the Board of Trade has taken 
eleven years, and upon that average he 
finds that the yield of the Fee Fund has 
been £55,000 per annum. On the other 
hand, the expenses of the House have been 
£58,000, and the moiety of those expenses 
held to be fairly chargeable against the Fee 
Fund is £29,000. There is, consequently, 
an admitted excess at present of £26,000. 
How does my right hon. Friend deal with 
it? He proposes a reduction upon the 
opponent’s fee, amounting to £4,000 ; and 
he proposes a reduction on the ad valorem 
fee, showing his deference to the wishes of 
the Committee, amounting to £17,000; 
that is £21,000 out of his £26,000. What 
does he do with the other £5,000? He is 
introducing two Bills, with respect to 
which it is judged probable that they may 
operate in cutting away one-tenth part of 
the Fee Fund altogether, by removing one- 
tenth part of the private business from 
the control and jurisdiction of this House. 
The gross sum of the Fee Fund is thus re- 
duced to £50,000, and the gross sum of 
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the £26,000 which my right hon. Friend 
had to dispose of is reduced to £21,000, or 
the precise amount which he is giving 
away. Under these circumstances, if we 
are to act with prudence—if we are to 
avoid the risk of a demand upon the re- 
sources of the country in aid of the pur- 
poses of private parties, I think the pro- 
posal of my right hon. Friend, founded 
upon the principle of gradual advancement, 
is a safe and reasonable one, and I feel 
satisfied it will meet with the approval of 
the House. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, the 
House must not suppose that the Com- 
mittee were unanimous in recommending 
the abolition of the ad valorem fees. He 
(Colonel Wilson Patten) himself protested 
in the Committee against the total aboli- 
tion of the ad valorem fee, and still re- 
tained the opinion that the House should 
not adopt the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berwick. He could not, indeed, 
imagine anything more unjust than to 
subject all private Bills to the same 
amount of taxation. Under such a system 
the promoters of one Bill might have to pay 
at the rate of a quarter per cent, and the 
promoters of another at the rate of 10 or 
12 per cent. He thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had taken the right view 
of the subject. In some years the fees 
had amounted to an enormous sum, but in 
others they had not gone much beyond 
the expenses of the House. Such times 
might arise again, especially as the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade was introduc- 
ing Bills, which in certain cases would do 
away with the necessity of paying even 
the reduced scale of fees. He believed 
that if the hon. Member for Berwick were 
to succeed in carrying his Motion, a year 
would soon arrive when the expenses of 
the House would have to be paid out of the 
general taxation of the country. On the 
whole, then, he hoped the House would 
accept the moderate proposal of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, he be- 
lieved that the only thing wanting to 
make the system of tees just was the in- 
troduction of the legal principle of costs 
dependent on the event. What was the 
principle of the law of costs? If a man 
brought a groundless action against another, 
he was obliged to pay all the expenses out of 
his own pocket ; while, on the other hand, 
if he succeeded in his suit, the defendant 
who should not have resisted a lawful de- 
mand, had to defray the costs. That system 
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ought to be adopted with respect to Pri- 
vate Bills. The principle of costs were even 
more necessary in railway matters than in 
law ; for in law a man could not repeatedly 
bring the same action in which he had been 
defeated ; but Bills which had been rejected 
by the Legislature might be brought in 
again and again, even for twenty years. 
It was often said that the proper place to 
oppose a Private Bill on the merits was 
not the House, but a Committee upstairs, 
where the evidence was taken on both 
sides. As far as it went that was a fair 
enough argument; but it should be re- 
membered that equally, whether the Bill 
was a bad Bill or a good one, they threw 
an enormous expense upon its opponents 
by referring it to a Select Committee, be- 
cause there was no liability to pay costs. 
That objection, however, would be obvi- 
ated if they adopted the principle of costs. 
He wished, therefore, to impress upon the 
right hon. Gentleman 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, invited 
the hon. Baronet’s attention to the ques- 
tion before the House—namely, Whether 
there should be ad valorem fees? The 
question of costs had already been inci- 
dentally discussed that evening, and there 
would be other opportunities of discussing 
it; but the hon. Baronet was not in order 
in discussing it upon the present Resolu- 
tion. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER must say, 
with all deference to the Chair, that the 
point he was raising was relevant to the 
question of ad valorem fees, because the 
objection had been taken that the Fee 
Fund, if the fees were reduced, might not 
be sufficient to cover the expenses. He 
wished, therefore, to raise the question as 
to who should pay the fees, because, if 
the burden were thrown on the right par- 
ties, whether the fees were ad valorem or 
otherwise, there could be no just ground 
of complaint in the matter. 


Question put, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 135 ; Noes 4: 
Majority 131. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


(3.) Resolved, 

That in lieu of the ad valorem Fees to be paid 
by the Promoters of Private Bills for proceedings 
in the House, where money is to be raised or ex- 
pended under the authority of any Bill for the 
execution of a work, the following Fees be here- 
after paid :— 

If the sum be £100,000, and under £500,000, 
twice the amount of such Fees. 


Sir George Bowyer 
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If the sum be £500,000, and under £1,000,000, 
three times the amount of such Fees. 

If the sum be £1,000,000 and above, four 
times the amount of such Fees.—(Mr. Milner 
Gibson.) 

(4.) Resolved, 


That in the Table of Fees to be paid on the 
Taxation of Costs on Private Bills, the third para- 
graph—namely, “ For every Bill under £100, £1,” 
be omitted. —({ Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON then proposed 
two Resolutions, 

“That the Speaker be requested to revise the 
list of charges for Parliamentary agents, solicitors, 
and others, with a view especially to the reduc- 
tion of the Charges allowed for Copies of Docu- 
ments; ” 
and 

“That the Minutes of Evidence in Opposed 
Private Bills be printed at the expense of the 
parties whenever Copies of the same shall be re- 
quired.” 

These Resolutions related to charges made 
by solicitors which were much complained 
of as being excessive, and calculated on 
wrong principles. The subject had been 
much inquired into by the Committee of 
last Session. There was one branch of the 
expenses which the solicitors threw on 
the Promoters and opponents of Private 
Bills which had been the subject of loud 
complaint—namely, the charge for copies 
of documents, which were charged at the 
rate of 8d. per folio, whereas copies of the 
minutes of evidence could be obtained at 
the rate of 2d. per folio from a law sta- 
tioner. Between the two there was a 
considerable difference, and it had been 
thought by the Committee of last year 
that the mode of remunerating solicitors 
by charges of that kind was not what 
it was desirable to maintain. He proposed 
that the copies of the minutes when re- 
quired to be supplied should be printed, 
which would be much cheaper than by 
the present system. He had as yet made 
no mention of the fees of counsel which 
had been represented by the public as 
excessive. The state of the case in re- 
ference to that point, as it stood at the 
present moment, he believed to be that no 
person could appear by counsel before a 
Committee in the most trifling matter 
under a fee of thirty guineas for the first 
day, which sum is made up thus, five 
guineas for retainer, ten guineas on the 
brief, ten guineas for attendance, and five 
guineas for consultation ; then there wasat 
least ten guineas as a refresher, and five 
guineas for consultation for every succeed- 


ing day afterwards. A private individual 
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compelled to come to Parliament to defend 
the most trifling case found himself at 
the outset met by that minimum charge. 
Now, he must not for a moment be under- 
stood as disputing the perfect right of a 
barrister and solicitor to make between 
themselves any terms which they might 
please ; nor did he wish to interfere with 
the arrangements of any eminent leader 
who chose to say that his services were 
worth 500 guineas, and that he would not 
appear before a Committee under that sum. 
What he objected to was, that the Parlia- 
mentary bar should by any rule of their 
own prevent a barrister from taking such 
fees as were permitted to be taken in the 
ordinary courts of law and equity. He, 
for one, was against the arbitrary mini- 
mum thus laid down; and the Parlia- 
mentary bar had it in their power, he 
could not help feeling, to remedy the 
existing evil. It had, for instance, been 
stated by the late Attorney General, when 
examined before the Committee, that there 
was no general rule of the bar appli- 
cable to the case, and that he knew 
of no reason why barristers should not 
be allowed to attend before Parliamentary 
Committees for the same fees as before 
the ordinary courts. But, notwithstand- 
ing that it might be true that no such 
rule was laid down by the bar at large, 
it was said that any barrister who ac- 
cepted a less sum before Parliamentary 
Committees than thirty guineas for the 
first day, and fifteen guineas for every 
day after, would be considered by his 
brethren in the profession to be guilty 
of an unprofessional act, and would, to 
a certain extent, be placed under a social 
disability. Now, he was not aware to 
what extent such a rule might be carried ; 
but he thought it at the same time most 
desirable that the Parliamentary bar should 
put an end to all doubt on the question, 
and should pass a resolution to the effect, 
that barristers practising before Commit- 
tees of that House should be guided by 
the same rules as those which prevailed 
in the ordinary courts of law. He might 
observe that a barrister with whom he 
Was acquainted had, some time ago, been 
asked to appear before a Committee in 
a case in which the labour was little or 
nothing, and that when he appeared the 
solicitor handed him a cheque for twenty- 
five guineas, observing that that was the 
minimum fee at the Parliamentary bar, 
and to take a less amount than that would 
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be unprofessional. Now, a rule which so 
operated was, he believed, very injurious 
to the junior members of the profession ; 
while as he had been informed that 
those connected with railway undertak- 
ings would very frequently be glad to 
secure the services of juniors in the una- 
voidable absence of eminent leaders, if 
such juniors were permitted to take such 
fees as they would willingly accept; but 
he was, he might add, glad to find from 
information which he had received, that 
the subject was under the consideration 
of the bar; and he had reason to believe 
that some of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary bar were of 
opinion, that the rule relating to their 
scale of fees ought to be very consider- 
ably relaxed. Some resolutions had in- 
deed, he believed, been already passed on 
the subject. For this reason he abstained 


Resolution. 


from asking the House to come to any 
Resolution upon the subject; but unless 
he had had the assurance that some steps 
were in progress, he should not have con- 
sidered that he had discharged his duty 
without asking the House to express some 
opinion in the matter. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Mr. Speaker be requested to revise the 
List of Charges for Parliamentary Agents, Soli- 
citors, and others, with a view especially to the 
reduction of the Charges allowed for Copies of 
Documents.”— (Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. HENNESSY said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that the fees given to counsel at the 
Parliamentary bar were higher than those 
paid at common law or in the Courts of 
Chancery. The reverse was the case. 
[‘‘No, no!’’}] The fees paid at the com- 
mon law bar were in proportion to the 
pecuniary interests involved. [‘‘ No, no!’’} 
The fee given was invariably proportioned 
to the importance of the case. According 
to the Resolution which they had just 
passed, and the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, the pecuniary interests invol- 
ved in the cases which came before Parlia- 
mentary Committees varied from £50,000 
to £2,000,000. He had sat on Committees 
which had had to deal with still larger 
interests. In the Dyce-Sombre case, the 
amount involved in which was smaller 
than that at stake in cases which came 
before that House every day, the present 
Lord Chief Justice received in the final 
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upon his brief and a refresher of 300 gui- 
neas a day. He was sure that no member 
of the bar would undertake the responsi- 
bility of fighting before the Committee a 
case involving pecuniary interests to the 
amount of £2,000,000 for the small sum 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Every member of the bar locked to the 
pecuniary interests involved, and expected 
to be remunerated in proportion. The 
right hon. Gentleman was wrong in sup- 
posing that there were no arbitrary rules 
at the bar which must be observed. A 
gentleman practising on one circuit could 
not be taken to another on any special 
occasion for a less fee than fifty guineas. 
It had occurred to himself to be taken from 
the circuit on which he usually practised 
to another, and the lowest fee which he 
could then accept was 100 guineas. In some 
circuits the fee was higher, and in others 
lower, but in all there was a special fee. 
Cotonet WILSON PATTEN ssid, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had fallen 
into an extraordinary mistake—the com- 
plaint was not that the leaders in great 
cases were overpaid, but that small land- 
owners and persons having small interests 


to protect were compelled to pay fees en- 
tirely disproportioned to the value of those 


interests. While the Committee was sit- 
ting upon this subject he received a letter 
from a gentleman in Gloucestershire or 
Wiltshire, who told him that, having to 
defend his garden against a railway, it cost 
him £37 before he could get into the Com- 
mittee-room; and, although his garden 
was worth only £85, his bill for Parlia- 
mentary purposes ultimately amounted to 
upwards of £300. It was in such cases 
as that that the fees of counsel were so 
excessively high as to prevent the owners 
of small properties from obtaining justice. 
He, like his right hon. Friend (Mr. Milner 
Gibson), had heard that the leaders of the 
Parliamentary bar had taken this matter 
into consideration. He believed that they 
were by no means favourable to the main- 


tenance of the abuses of the present sys- | 


tem, and he felt great confidence that the 
bar would come to a Resolution which 
would meet the requirements of the case. 
He thought that his right hon. Friend had 
done wisely in leaving it to the Speaker 
to revise from time to time these charges. 
One enormous expense was that of making 
copies of evidence. To so great an extent 
had that evil grown that a solicitor told 
the Committee that if the allowance for 
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copies of evidence were withdrawn his 
profits would be diminished one-half. The 
sooner the House got rid of such abuses 
the better; and, therefore, he should sup- 
port this Resolution. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he could not 
but regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have confined himself solely to the 
question of agents and solicitors. He 
thought it was a monstrous abuse to debar 
junior members of the bar from practising 
before Committees. If they had free trade 
in other things, they ought to have free 
trade in barristers’ fees. It would ill be- 
come the House of Commons to stop short, 
as at present proposed, and he would there- 
fore venture to move the insertion of the 
words ‘‘Counsel’s fees” in the present 
Resolution. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would not be com- 
petent for the House to order that words, 
such as those proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Norfolk, should be inserted 
in this Resolution. The House, by the 
Resolution, called on the Speaker to dis- 
charge a duty in the regulation of certain 
charges which he is empowered to regu- 
late by Act of Parliament ; but the powers 
granted by the Act did not extend to any 
control over the fees of counsel conducting 
business before Committees. 


Resolution agreed to. 


(5.) Resolved, 

That Mr, Speaker be requested to revise the 
List of Charges for Parliamentary Agents, Soli- 
citors, and others, with a view especially to the 
reduction of the Charges allowed for Copies of 
Documents.—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Minutes of Evidence on Unopposed 
Private Bills be printed at the expense of the 
parties whenever Copies of the same shall be re- 
quired.”—(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. F.S. POWELL complained that the 
words were too vague, and said, it was 
absolutely necessary that some controlling 
power should be exercised over the printer, 
otherwise the confusion which arose last 
year before a Committee, who found it 
impossible to reconcile the various copies 
of one important document, would be re- 
peated. Means ought also to be taken to 
have the printed copies of evidence taken 
one day in the hands of Members at their 
next meeting. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the print- 
ing ordered by the House was under the 
control of the Speaker, but he had no 
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doubt everything would be done to facili- 
tate the despatch of business. 

Mr. HUNT asked, what was the com- 
parative expense of written and printed 
copies ? 

Mz. MILNER GIBSON believed, that 
if only one copy was printed it would be 
cheaper than by the present system. But 
Mr. Hansard told him that twenty-five 
printed copies could be supplied for the 
same cost as two or three written ones. 

Mr. HUNT understood that the legal 
charge of copying documents was only 2d. 
a folio, whereas the House was charged 
8d. Would the House get the benefit of 
any reduction to the legal rate when the 
copies were printed ? 

Mr. LYGON said, it was very desirable 
that Members should be furnished with 
copies of the proceedings de die in diem, 
and suggested that there should be some 
guarantee that all possible despatch would 
be used by the printer, and hoped the 
House would never hear of any such en- 
ormous delay as three weeks, which had 
lately occurred in the production of im- 
portant documents. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked, how it was 


proposed to apportion the expense among 


“ the parties ?” 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID mentioned 
that when the proposal to print documents 
in the Court of Chancery was made, and 
finally adopted, evidence was given that, 
adopting the very smallest scale of expen- 
diture for copying, the moment it became 
necessary to have more than three copies 
it was cheaper to print. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON had not the 
least doubt the printed evidence would be 
supplied at least as expeditiously as it was 
under the present system. In proposing 
this Resolution, he was merely carrying 
out the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee; the details could easily be settled 
by the officers of the House. He was as- 
sured that the phrase “at the expense of 
the parties” was perfectly well under- 
stood, and not likely to give rise to any 
questions. 


Resolution agreed to. 


(6.) Resolved, 


That the Minutes of Evidence on Opposed 
Private Bills be printed at the expense of the 
parties whenever Copies of the same shall be re- 
quired —(Mr. Milner Gibson.) 


Mrz. MILNER GIBSON, in proposing 
his last Resolution, ‘‘ That Committees on 
Private Bills be ordered to meet at eleven 
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of the clock,” said, he was afraid it would 
not be a very acceptable one to the House, 
although recommended by the Committee 
which had taken evidence upon the sub- 
Suitors complained of the short sit- 
tings of the Private Bill Committees, last- 
ing on an average three and a half hours, 
as oppressive and much too limited in 
comparison with those of any other tribu- 
nal, He quite admitted that Members of 
Parliament had other duties to perform, 
that they were frequently kept up late at 
night, and consequently that eleven o’clock 
next morning might be an ineonveniently 
early hour; but in the discharge of their 
onerous duties as Members of Parliament, 
it was impossible they could be other- 
wise than inconvenienced, and consider- 
ation was due both to the suitors and to 
the important subjects which came be- 
fore Private Bill Committees. It had 
been alleged that several short sittings 
were not as satisfactory as one long sitting. 
He proposed, as a set-off to the Committees 
meeting at eleven o’clock, that no Member 
should be required to sit more than ten 
days, except to finish cases already com- 
menced. But on further consideration he 
found that the limit of ten days would be 
very inconvenient, and that where in a 
group of Bills one Bill occupied fourteen 
or fifteen days, it would be necessary to 
have a new Committee constituted. He 
therefore was obliged to give up that pro- 
posal. He did not feel confident that the 
House would adopt this Resolution. At 
the same time, he would move it, and 
leave it in the hands of the House. The 
House were the best judges whether they 
ought to make the change. He should 
like to see it himself, and he believed it 
would be appreciated by the public. The 
public would see that Members of Parlia- 
ment were taking their part in effecting 
improvements, and their conduct in so 
doing would be approved by their consti- 
tuents. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That Committees on Private Bills be ordered 
to meet at Eleven of the clock.”—(Mr, Milner 
Gibson.) 

Loxpv ROBERT CECIL said, that at 
an earlier part of the discussion he had 
described the machinery wielded by his 
hon. and gallant Friend as an instrument 
of torture. He called this proposition a 
cruel and inhuman attempt to give another 
turn to the screw. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said he would like to seeit. Would 
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he like to feel it? He was amused at the 
eagerness with which right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Treasury Bench expressed a 
determination to keep Private Bills within 
the jurisdiction of the House. The glory 
fell upon them, but not the work. This 
proposal would do more than anything to 
cause Private Bill Legislation to be utterly 
incompatible with the duties of a Member 
of Parliament. They were often there un- 
til two and three o’clock in the morning, 
which precluded any comparison between 
their Committees and ordinary courts. 
He supposed most of them had some pri- 
vate business of their own requiring at- 
tention, and many gentlemen desired to 
read some portion of the voluminous matter 
circulated for their perusal. If this addi- 
tional demand on their time were imposed, 
they would have to give up sleeping alto- 
gether, except in the House of Commons. 
Counsel would be prevented having con- 
sultations, and they would obtain time by 
putting up their juniors to lengthen the 
cross-examination of witnesses. The pro- 
posal was utterly unpopular, and would 
do no good. 

Coroner WILSON PATTEN said, no 
doubt if the Committees were to meet at 
eleven o’clock it would greatly reduce the 
expenses; but, on the other hand, he felt 
that considering the labours of Members 
of Parliament it would be almost impossible 
to carry out such a regulation. The noble 
Lord had alluded to him as if the whole 
duty of the selection of Members devolved 
onhim. He was only the Chairman of the 
Committee of Selection, and as such he per- 
formed his duty to the best of his ability, 
and with as little tyranny as possible. He 
was bound to admit that this proposal was 
unpopular. As an instance of it, he had 
secured seven Gentlemen for a panel of 
Chairmen of Committees on Railway Bills, 
and since the Resolution had been on the 
paper he had received notes from three 
saying they could not serve. The right 
hon. Gentleman had let fall an expression 
that the public would be persuaded that 
Members were really performing their 
duties if they would consent to commence 
their sittings at eleven o’clock; but he 
believed that if the public were not already 
persuaded of it nothing would convince 
them. He believed that meeting at eleven 
would be a great improvement, but he did 
not think it could be adopted. He thought 
it would be better to direct Committees to 
meet at a quarter to twelve, so as to secure 
the commencement of the proceeding at 
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twelve. He recommended the right hon. 
Gentleman to assent to the proposal to allow 
any Committee, if it saw fit to meet earlier, 
to adopt such a Resolution. The hon. 
Member for Ipswich was very unpopular 
for having insisted on his Committee meet- 
ing at eleven o'clock; but he was bound 
to say the hon. Gentleman had got through 
a great deal of work in a very little time 
by that means. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked, 
whether Committees could not gain time 
at the other end by sitting on until half 
past four? 

CotoneLSY KES thought there need beno 
Resolution at all on the subject. It should 
be left to the Committees themelves. 

Mr. HASSARD moved, as an Amend- 
ment, the substitution of ‘“‘ twelve” for 
‘“‘eleven,” and the addition of the words 
“unless such Committee shall have ad- 
journed to some other time.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ eleven” and insert the word 
“twelve,” — (Mr. Hassard,) — instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘eleven’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that in 
deference to the general feeling of the 
House, he would not press this Resolution. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH inquired how 
it happened that the recommendation of 
the Committee of last Session, that the 
number of Members of Committees on Pri- 
vate Bills should be reduced from five to 
three, had not been adopted. Such a 
change would be a great relief to hon. 
Members. [‘‘ Question !” 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that there was no Motion before 
the House. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he would 
move that the Resolution of the Committee 
be adopted. 

Mr. SPEAKER thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman, having had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinions, would see that he 
could not, with propriety, proceed to move 
the Resolution, having given no notice of 
his intention to do so. 


PROPOSED BISHOPRIC OF CORNWALL. 
QUESTION. 


Sim STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, Whether it is 
true, as has been publicly stated, that a 
communication has recently been made by 
him to the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
the effect that the Government will not 
sanction any step being taken towards the 
establishment of a Bishopric of Cornwall; 
whether he has received any communica- 
tion with regard to the appointment of a 
Suffragan Bishop for the diocese of Exeter; 
and, if so, what answer he has made to it ; 
and whether he will have any objection to 
lay the Correspondence on the subject upon 
the table of the House ? 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had re- }. 


eeived a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with regard to a proposed di- 
vision of the diocese of Exeter and the for- 
mation of a new diocese of Cornwall. There 
was no objection to produce the letter, and 
the answer made to it on the part of the 
Government. 


REGISTRATION OF COUNTY VOTERS. 
NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE. 


Viscount Enfield nominated a Member 
of the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Walter be one other Member 
of the said Committee.”’ 


Coronet FRENCH complained that the 
Irish counties were not represented in the 
proposed Committee. He suggested the 
postponement of the matter, with a view of 
Irish county Members being placed on the 
Committee. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Committee was 
to inquire into the registration of county 
voters in England and Wales, and it was 
on that account it was composed of English 
and Welsh Members, with one Scotch and 
one Irish Member to give the benefit of 
their assistance with respect to the system 
of registration in Scotland and Ireland. 

Cotone, FRENCH said, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate, in order to 
take the sense of the House, whether Irish 
county Members should be excluded from 
the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Debate be now adjourned.’’—( Colonel 
French.) 

The House divided :—Ayes 6; Noes 
48: Majority 42. 


Mr. Watrer, Mr. Dopsoy, Mr, [Hunt, Mr. 
Aerryon Eesrroy, Mr. Henry Austin Bruce, 
Viscount Incesrre, Mr. Scuarer- Boor, Mr. 
Locxe - Kine, Sir Epwarp Congsrooxe, Mr. 
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Lonerretp, Mr. Couxixs, Mr. Locxe, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Cuartes Wynn nominated other Mem- 
bers of the Committee. Power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records. Five to be the quo- 
rum.—(Mr. Dodson.) 


Mr. HUNT moved, That it be an Instruc- 
tion to such Committee, “that they have 
power to inquire into the sufficiency of the 
powers vested in Revising Barristers for 
enforcing order in their Courts, and to re- 
port upon the same.” 


Motion agreed to. 


RAILWAYS (FACILITIES FOR CONSTRUCTION) 
BILL. 

Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the obtaining 
of powers for the Construction of Railways, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Mriner Grason and 
Mr. Horr. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ POWERS BILL. 


Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the obtaining 
of further Powers by Railway Companies, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Mruxzn Grsson and Mr. 
Horr. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1864. 


MINUTES.}]—New Wrir Issuep — For Dorset 
v. Henry Ker Seymer, esquire, Manor of Hemp- 
holme. 

Serect Commirree—-Report — Committee of Se- 
lection, First Report (No. 62). 

Pusric Bur—Second Reading— Chain Cables 
and Anchors [Bill 9]. 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS BILL. 
[BILL 9.] SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that in moving the 
second reading of the Bill he would, in the 
first instance, give a short history of the 
various attempts that had been made at 
legislation on this subject within the last 
three years. It would be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that in 1860 a Committee 
was appointed, of which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) was the Chairman, “‘ to inquire 
into the manufacture of anchors and chain 
cables for the merchant service.”’ That 
Committee reported that good ground had 
been laid by the evidence before them of 
the absolute necessity of public tests, and 
recommended that all vessels employed in 
the conveyance of emigrants, troops, or 
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public stores, should be obliged to furnish 
themselves with tested cables. In 1861 
his hon. and gallant Friend brought in 
a Bill on the subject, whieh passed its 
second reading, but it did not go fur- 
ther. In 1862, at the request of many 
shipowners and Members of that House, 
he (Mr. Laird) proposed the insertion of 
a clause in the Merchant Shipping Bill 
of that year, to render it imperative that 
all anchors and chain cables sold after Ist 
January, 1864, should be impressed with 
an official proof mark. The clause was 
vell supported, the only objection to it 
being that it would be better to make it 
the subject of a distinct Bill. Conse- 
quently, he last year introduced a Bill ; 
but owing to the delay which occurred in 
ascertaining the views of the shipping inte- 
rest and chain cable and anchor manufac- 
turers in reference to it, it was not intro- 
duced till late in the Session. It passed a 
second reading by a considerable majority, 
but he was obliged to withdraw it about the 
middle of July, there being no chance of 
passing it at that advanced period of the 
Session. In withdrawing it, however, he 
gave notice of his intention of again intro- 
ducing the measure in the present Session. 
According to the promise he then gave he 
had introduced the present Bill, which he 
asked the House to read a second time. 
The difference between the Bill of last and 
that of the present Session was princi- 
pally confined to alterations in some of the 
clauses of the former Bill. He had omitted 
the clause relative to the appointment of In- 
spectors by the Board of Trade, and he had 
limited their interference to the licensing 
of corporate bodies and persons not being 
manufacturers to erect testing machines. 
Power was also given to the Board of Trade 
to authorize corporate bodies to raise funds 
for the purpose of erecting them, and also 
to regulate the charges to be paid at the 
various testing houses. The object of the 
Bill was to make the manufacturers re- 
sponsible for the articles they sold. One 
objectign raised to the measure was groun- 
ded on the additional cost of anchors and 
chain cables of a quality that would stand 
the proposed tests. With regard to the 
extra cost of anchors and chain cables 
capable of being tested up to the Admiralty 
standard, he had ascertained that in the 
ease of a 1,000 ton ship, worth £20,000, 
it would be about £35. He had received 
communications in favour of the measure 
from various parts of the country from per- 
sons interested in shipping. Lloyds’ Com- 
Mr. Laird 
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mittee supported it strongly, and they were 
very anxious that it should pass. The 
General Shipowners’ Association, who op- 
posed the Bill of last year, expressed their 
warm approval of the present measure, 
He had received the following letter from 
that Association :— 

“ General Shipowners’ Society, 12, St. Michael’s 

Alley, Cornhill, London, 12th Feb., 1864, 

“Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 9th inst., with copy of 
Bill for ‘ Regulating the Proving and Sale of 
Chain Cables and Anchors,’ and I am directed by 
the Committee of the General Shipowners’ So- 
ciety to state, that they concur in the objects of 
the Bill as now introduced by you into the House 
of Commons ; recognizing as highly important a 
measure which shall make it unlawful for makers 
and dealers to sell or supply for the use of ships 
any chain cable or anchor which shall not have 
been previously tested and duly stamped, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the said Act,— 
I have, &e. 

(Signed) “ Wa. Bonar, Secretary. 
“ John Laird, Esq., M.P., &c.” 


The Peninsular and Oriental and other 
large Companies, and various (‘hambers of 
Commerce throughout the country, had 
also expressed their approval of the Bill, 
as well as nearly the whole of the principal 
chain cable and anchor manufacturers of 
the kingdom, They considered the Bill, if 
passed, would secure the manufacture of a 
good article, and would prevent inferior 
articles from being brought into the mar- 
ket. It was said the provisions of the Bill 
would operate adversely to the freedom of 
trade in the manufacture of these articles ; 
but surely when he proved that nine out of 
every ten of those who used them and 
made them were most anxious for such a 
law, it was a conclusive answer to such an 
objection. There were also communications 
in favour of the Bill from shipowners all 
over the country. It had been objected 
against the measure that, if it passed test- 
ing, machines would be required in all the 
small ports throughout the country. To that 
he need only answer by the well-known fact, 
that the chain cable manufacture was car- 
ried on principally in Staffordshire, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne, Chester, and some parts 
of South Wales, the tendency being to 
concentrate the trade in districts where 
coals and iron and labour were cheapest, 
and that testing machines were already 
established at London, Liverpool, Birken- 
head, Staffordshire, and about to be on 
the Clyde, and various other places, Be- 
sides, the Bill would not come into ope- 
ration till July, 1865, so that there would 
be ample time to establish any quantity of 
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testing machinery which would be neces- 
sary. Upon the necessity which existed 
for providing good anchors and cables he 
need searcely dwell. The losses sustained 
by our shipping in the Black Sea, where 
all the cables manufactured for the Admi- 
ralty stood their ground, while those of pri- 
vate ships failed, afforded a sufficient illus- 
tration of how important was the question. 
From the Returns of the Wrecks of last 
year it appeared, that ninety-three vessels 
were lost from the parting of cables—a fact 
that showed the absolute necessity of tak- 
ing steps for protecting the lives of seamen 
and passengers. The difference between 
the cost of a good article and a bad one 
was really, as he had shown, not worth 
consideration, even if much larger than it 
really was. From his own experience as a 
shipowner he could vouch for the vast su- 
periority of the Admiralty over the mer- 
chant standard for anchors and cables. 
When in business he had found in vessels 
built by him, and furnished with anchors 
and cables tested to the merchants’ stand- 
ard, that the ground tackle was continually 
giving way. He had therefore determined 
to adopt the Admiralty standard. He had 
found much difficulty in inducing manufac- 
turers to meet his wishes ; but he had in- 
sisted, and since then he had heard no com- 
plaints from ships he had supplied with 
Admiralty tested anchors and cables. He 
regretted that the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) did not support the Bill. 
Last year his objection to the measure then 
brought forward was that it would operate 
as a hardship upon small shipowners. He 
(Mr. Laird) replied that the present Bill 
would favour the small owners. If the 
Bill passed, the small owners, who were 
now put to expense and trouble in getting 
cables tested, would have no longer to in- 
cur it, as all such articles manufactured 
would have applied to them the Admiralty 
test before being sold. The small ship- 
owners would therefore be put on the same 
footing with the large shipowners, many 
of whom took care to have their anchors 
and cables tested. He hoped the Bill would 
receive the sanction of the House, and in 
that hope would now move the second 
reading. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE secon- 
ded the Motion for the second reading, 
expressing a hope that the House would 
see fit to pass the Bill. The increase of 
wrecks in 1862 had been something like 
40 per cent over the preceding year. Re- 
ferring to the Return of Wrecks issued by 
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'the Board of Trade (which he lamented 
was not brought down to the latest pos- 
sible date, and placed in the hands of 
Members), it appeared that 14,000 men 
connected with our merchant shipping 
were annually put in jeopardy of their 
lives from shipwrecks, and that 1,000 actu- 
ally lost their lives last year. With such 
appalling statistics were they to allow 
slight inconvenience and slighter expense 
to shipowners to stand in the way of a 
measure which if passed into a law would 
be productive of such immense relief, and 
which might at any moment be amended if 
amendment were found necessary? During 
the last severe gale eight or ten ships had 
been blown away from the coast of Nor- 
thumberland, driven on to the coast of 
Holland, and wrecked, with the exception 
of one which, anchoring in the South Elbe, 
had ridden out the gale for seventeen days, 
and thus had saved the lives of the crew. 
It had been proved in evidence, in the 
Committee over which he had presided, 
that the difference in cost between abso- 
lute danger and absolute safety in the 
matter of anchors and cables only amoun- 
ted, in a small vessel of 250 or 300 tons, 
to £7 10s. ; and in a ship of 1,000 tons 
to £30 or £35. It appeared, from the 
Wreck Return for 1862, that the tonnage 
wrecked, or seriously damaged, amounted 
to 325,949 tons—an excess of 72,711 over 
the preceding year. Taking that at £10 
per ton, on an average of good, bad, and 
indifferent, it gave a loss of £3,259,490 in 
those ships. When it was considered that 
that loss of money had been accompanied 
by a loss of 800 lives, and by 14,573 per- 
sons being placed in jeopardy, he thought 
it was almost time for the House to inter- 
fere. The number of wrecks ascribed to 
defective ground tackle was 203 ; but, as 
| the wreck chart only showed the position 
of the wrecks without giving the primary 
cause, he thought that many ships were 
\lost from the cables or anchors parting, 
| and the vessels then drifting some distance 
| before they were wrecked. Since the 
question had first been brought before the 
House, a remarkable change of feeling had 
_ taken place in the country. At first, he 
'and his hon. Friend (Mr. Laird) had been 
assailed by a cry that they were about to 
‘introduce another restrictive regulation on: 
‘the trade, which was already too much 
hampered. Now, petitions had been pre- 
sented from all in the country who were 
interested in the manufacture of good and 
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from various Chambers of Commerce in 
the United Kingdom, the Committee .of 
Lloyds’, the General Shipowners’ Society 
of London, all the maritime insurance 
corporations, the underwriters of London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin, and 
Belfast, the great steam shipping com- 
panies, the Peninsular and Oriental, the 
Royal Mail, and the Cunard —all had 
signed and deposited petitions in favour of 
the Bill. He trusted, therefore, that the 
time had come when the House would in 
its wisdom see fit to pass the second read- 
ing, and eventually to carry the Bill. 


Moved, ‘* That the Bill be now read the 
second time.” —( Mr. Laird.) 


Mr. HUTT: The hon.Member for Bir- 
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Bill, and agreeing also’ with the principle 
of that Bill, he was not going to oppose 
the second reading. Still, however, agree- 
ing, as he did, as to the magnitude of the 
abuse to be remedied; agreeing also as 
to the duty of Parliament to remove, by 
all attainable means, abuses of this na- 
ture, he must still confess, that he had 
not full and entire confidence in the effi. 
ciency of the Bill for that purpose. He 
was not going, on the second reading of the 
| Bill, co enter minutely into all its details, 
nor to follow the: hon. Member for Birken- 
| head in all the remarks he had made ; but 
| there were one or two observations which 
| he felt bound to offer, as to the probable 
| practical efficiency of the measure. His 
| hon. Friend proposed to provide that all 








kenhead had justly observed that there | anchors and cables furnished to merchant 
existed throughout the country an earn-| shipping should be, in the first place, sub- 
est desire that Parliament would pro-/| mitted to a test of a certain strength, and 
vide if possible, by special enactment, | that certificates that such tests had been 





that no merchant vessel should proceed to 
sea unless she was provided with ground 
tackle of sufficient strength to give every 
possible security for the lives of the sea- 
men who navigated such vessels. He 
believed that these were the sentiments of 
chain manufacturers, shipowners, and per- 
sons generally who were interested in ship- 
ping, and he believed also of a majority 
of the Members of that House. It was 
very natural that it should be so, for the 
question dealt with the lives and safety of 
a large body of the people of this coun- 
try; with a class, in fact, who, by the na- 
ture of their avocation, by the dangers 
to which they were constantly exposed, 
and by their general habits of life, were 
specially entitled to our sympathy and 
protection. He was not, therefore, there 
to deny the necessity of considering some 
measure like the present. The facts upon 
which it was founded were sufficiently 
established by the Committee of 1862, of 
which he (Mr. Hutt) had had the honour 
to be a member, as it was then proved 
that a number of our merchant vessels 
habitually proceeded to sea without having 
tackle of sufficient strength to hold them 
against the dangers which they might 
probably have to encounter. This being 
the case, he thought it was the duty of 
Parliament to provide, by all reasonable 
and practical means, for the reform of such 
a state of things; and this was the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Agree- 
ing, therefore, in many of the reasons 


| applied should be furnished to the Custom 
| House officers before the vessel could be 
| cleared at the Custom House. - So far this 
was very good ; but the Bill provided no 
means of tying this certificate and the cable 
| together. No one was to examine the 
| chain and ascertain that it agreed with the 
| certificate. He could not see why a frau- 
| dulent person might not use the certificate 
| for a chain different from that for which 
the certificate was issued, or to pass any 
number of chains by authority of the same 
certificate. Another point to which he 
called attention was, that there was no 
limitation to the effect and duration of 
| the certificate. A person might send a 
| ship to sea with anchors and cables pro- 
perly tested and certified; the anchors and 
cables might be seriously strained and in- 
jured during the voyage by use or by 
neglect ; the anchors and cables, however 
unfit for service, might still be on board- 
ship ; but the certificate would still purport 
that they were in a sound and perfect 
state. He submitted these suggestions to 
his hon. Friend in the hope that the de- 
fects he pointed out might be remedied in 
Committee ; and he could assure him that 
he (Mr. Hutt) should enter the Committee 
with every disposition to mature the Bill 
into a practical and efficient measure. 

Mr. Atperman ROSE aaid, his consti- 
tuents took great interest in the Bill. If 
firearms and cannon, by which life was 
destroyed, were required to be tested to 
ensure their being used with safety, he 





which the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
(Mr. Laird) had urged in support of the 
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thought anchors and cables, so frequently 


| instrumental in saving life, should have a 
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similar endorsement, so that the public 
might know when they obtained proper ar- 
ticles. It had been stated that 80 per 
eent of the anchors and cables used in the 
mercantile navy were below the proper 
standard of excellence. That was surely 
reason why legislation should take place. 
In Committee all difficulty about certifi- 
cates and the weight of cables could be 
obviated. If passed, he believed that the 
Bill would be the means of saving a vast 
amount of life. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that this subject 
had been brought before the House by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone) in the year 1859. 
The hon. Baronet made an appeal to the 
feelings of the House, and a Committee 
was appointed to consider the subject. 
That Committee examined a great number 
of witnesses from different parts of the 
country — shipowners, chain and cable 
manufacturers, and others—and there was 
no doubt that the feeling of the majority of 
the Committee and of the majority of the 
witnesses was in favour of an attempt to 
prevent any but efficient chains and an- 
chors from being sold: but nine out of 
the eleven members rejected the proposal 
for a compulsory test. He believed the 
recommendations of the Committee were 
being carried into effect to a considerable 
extent. The rule had been adopted at 
Lloyd’s that no vessel should be classified, 
unless she carried anchors and cables which 
had been tested. Testing machines had 
been established in Staffordshire, where 
many of the cables and anchors were ma- 
nufactured ; also at Sunderland, Neweastle, 
and other places ; and the result would be 
that before long shipowners would not pur- 
chase any cable or anchor that had not 
been subjected to the proper test. They 
were the parties most interested in having 
properly-tested anchors and cables, for in 
the event of the underwriters finding the 
articles inferior, the insurance would be 
vitiated. He trusted the Report, to which 
reference had been made, would be more 
generally circulated. It had been stated 
that ninety-three vessels had been lost last 
year in consequence of being furnished with 
insufficient anchors and cables. He ques- 
tioned whether all those vessels had been 
lost in consequence of defective anchors 
and cables. The pressure of a hurricane 
was sometimes so great that no chain 
could resist it, and he doubted very much 
whether these vessels would not have been 
lost if the present Bill had become law. 
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Nine out of the eleven members of the 
Committee rejected the proposal of the 
Chairman of the Committee for compulsory 
tests. If this Bill could be carried into 
practice and effect, he (Mr. Lindsay), con- 
sidering the object in view, would give it 
his cordial support—nay, he would do so if 
it would effect only one-tenth part of the 
object. But that he feared could not be 
done; and then the effect of passing the 
Act would relieve shipowners from the 
duty they were under to the public, and 
make them throw all responsibility, so far 
as their cables and anchors were concerned, 
on the Act of Parliament. They would 
say they had complied with the provisions 
of the Act, and there they would consider 
their personal responsibility ended. But 
how was the principle of this Bill to be 
carried into practice? The Bill provided 
that the Board of Trade should grant li- 
cences for erecting testing machinery ; 
but suppose nobody took out any licences ? 
Licences would certainly not be taken out 
in remote districts, because the number of 
chain cables and anchors to be tested would 
not be sufficient to pay for the erection of 
the testing machine, and so the small 
manufacturers in remote districts would be 
destroyed, because no manufacturer was to 
be allowed to test his own anchors and 
cables. The effect would be, therefore, to 
give a monopoly to the large manufactur- 
ers of Staffordshire and Wales, where, of 
course, testing machines would be erected. 
On the other hand the Bill would really 
have the effect of destroying one of the 
largest manufacturing firms in the coun- 
try, he meant Messrs. Brown, Lennox, and 
Co., provided no person set up a testing 
machine, for the Act prohibited them from 
doing it. The manufactory of those gen- 
tlemen was in Wales; there would be no 
testing machines in their neighbourhood ; 
they could not be allowed to test articles 
manufactured by themselves; and, there- 
fore, unless they could induce some com- 
pany or corporation to establish such a 
machine, they would be forced to abandon 
their manufacture, and dismiss their 3,000 
or 4,000 workmen. Another provision in 
the Bill which would require alteration was 
that which forbade the sale of untested ca- 
bles, after this Act came into operation. 
There were in various places, particularly 
on foreign stations, large stocks of cables 
now on hand; and if this provision was 
adhered to it would be necessary to com- 
pensate their holders. He would further 
ask how, after a certificate of testing had 
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been given, they could know that the an- 
chor or cable certified was the one on 
board the ship, unless an officer was ap- 
pointed to examine every cable or anchor 
in every ship. He had thought it right 
to point out these defects in the Bill, but 
he should not offer any opposition to its 
being read a second time, and when it got 
into Committee he would do his best to 
make it effective. 

Mr. CAVE said, with regard to his 
hon. Friend’s last observation, that this 
was a new and dangerous principle, it 
was really no new principle ; it was sim- 
ply carrying out the principle, the double 
principle, he might say, on which the le- 
gislation of this country so often proceeded 
—that of making certain requirements in 
the first instance, and then insisting also 
upon certain results. In rising to support 
the second reading—that was, the princi- 
ple of the Bill—he would first concur in 
the remarks of the hon. Baronet and of 
the hon. Member opposite, respecting the 
valuable Return of the Board of Trade re- 
specting wrecks. He did not know on 
what principle blue-books were distributed 
to Members; they frequently got those of 
the most local and partial interest, while 
others, which were of general interest and 
importance, were left in the office till 
called for, so that they often missed them 
altogether. Ile need detain the House 
with very few observations on the princi- 


ple of the Bill; it had been fully discussed | 


last year, when a similar measure was 
passed by a majority of the House; and 
in 1862, when a clause to the same effect 
was proposed in the Merchant Shipping 
Acts Amendment Bill. Since those dis- 
cussions the popularity of the Bill had 
steadily increased, and hon. Members who 
had objected had withdrawn their opposi- 
tion. The necessity was proved by the 
resolution of the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Register, which showed that Underwriters 
required protection against the great and 
growing evil, the worthlessness of iron chain 
cables. But all ships were not registered 
at Lloyd’s, and Lloyd’s was a private com- 
pany which might alter its resolutions, so 
that the Bill proposed to give a wider 
scope and greater permanence to the ap- 
plication of the principle laid down by 
Lloyd’s committee. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Lindsay) approved of Lloyd’s resolution, 
yet the difficulties he had mentioned of 
testing machines being erected inv small 
places, and the consequent concentration 
of manufactories in the hands of a few 
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great firms, followed as much from the re- 
solution as from the Bill; and it waa equally 
open to his objection, that shipowners 
ought to take care of themselves, and not 
be dependent on others in such matters, 
It had been said that this Bill would have 
a tendency to lower the standard of manu- 
facture. He thought that many ship- 
owners, and especially public companies 
and foreign governments, would still go to 
those manufacturers whose work was very 
superior. Still, it might have a tendency 
to lower work to the standard in many 
cases, while rising it in others. But they 
must strike the balance of advantage and 
disadvantage, and he had been told by an 
Underwriter, that under such a system he 
would be far better protected than he was 
at present. So much for the principle of 
the Bill. With regard to the details, he 
believed there would be found many of 
the difficulties alluded to by right hon. 
and hon. Members opposite. THe had pro- 
posed an Amendment last year allowing 
manufacturers to test their own work un- 
der inspection. The House had not thought 
right to pass it. Still he was justified by 
the practice of the Admiralty, which al- 
lowed the firm of Brown, Lennox, and Co., 
| to which allusion had been made, to test 
) the great mooring chains at their own ma- 
chine under supervision. Messrs. Brown, 
Lennox, and Co. made nearly all the 
| chains for the Admiralty and the Trinity 
House, and these were first tested at their 
own works at Cardiff for protection against 
their own workmen. They were then, 
with the exception he had mentioned, tes- 
ted at the various dockyards. It would be 
of no use, but an expense to the public, 
subjecting these to a third test; and he 
proposed in Committee moving an Amend- 
ment exempting public bodies, not being 
trading companies, from the operation of 
the Act. There were other points of de- 
tail, such as the absence of a penalty for 
the infringement of Clause 7, the question 
whether the Act should apply to goods 
made for exportation, and whether there 
should be a provision for extending the 
time at which the measure was to come 
into foree, if necessary, as had been done 
in the case of Lloyd’s resolution. These 
were questions for the Committee ; and 
with these observations he was quite will- 
ing to support the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he also was a 
Member of the Committee which had in- 








quired into that subject, and he differed 
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from his hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 


derland, who also sat on that Committee, 
as to the expediency of their passing the 
measure, one of the main objects of which 
was to protect small shipowners who could 
not guard against bad manufacture, and 
who were not assisted by the rule at Lloyds. 
His hon. Friend was opposed to the Bill. 
He believed that some of the arguments 
which his hon. Friend had employed 
against the Bill might fairly afford reasons 
for its adoption. His hon. Friend told 
them that the measure was unnecessary, 
because Lloyd’s at present required that 
their anchors and chains should be tested. 
But if Lloyd’s had thought proper to adopt 





such a precaution, that fact naturally af- 
forded a reason why a similar security 
should be provided in the case of the rest | 
of the shipping of the kingdom. His hon. | 
Friend also told them that shipowners for 
their own sakes would purchase the best 
cables; but experience had shown that 
they did not always do so; but if it was, 


their interest surely the Legislature ought | 


to give them facilities for doing so. His 
hon. Friend had afterwards used the very 


remarkable argument, that as there were | 
‘rogues, but if they were the ninth clause 


many eases in which no want of precaution 
could prevent calamities, the Legislature 


ought not to interfere in the matter. But | 
it was stated in the blue-book that in the | 
year 1862 not less than 203 casualties at | 


sea had occurred solely in consequence of | 
_took evidence on this subject, strong opi- 


the use of bad anchors and cables; and 


they ought not surely to abstain from | 


an attempt to prevent the recurrence of 


such an evil merely because there were | 
other calamities which were placed wholly | 
His hon. Friend | Marine Association of Liverpool, a body 


beyond their control. 
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—which could be as easily done as stamp- 
ing a bank-note; and that the object in 
question could thus be attained. It ap- 
peared to him that there were two strong 
objections against rejecting immediate le- 
gislation. First, it would be entirely in- 
consistent with the practice with respect 
to other things ; for instance, they insisted 
on gun-barrels being tested ; gun-barrels 
were tested to lessen the danger of human 
life; and, therefore, they should carry out 
the principle in a matter ten times more 
important. Unless something were done, 
they would, in effect, be sanctioning a sys- 
tem of fraud. Secondly, by refusing to 
deal with this subject they gave an encou- 
ragement to fraud, and put out of con- 
sideration the enormous pecuniary loss 
which occurred to this country from the 
want of a proper remedy, to say nothing 


of the still more important consideration 


of the loss of life. He held that they were 
not only bound to pass this measure, but 
to pass it in the most stringent form. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he was surprised 
to hear the objections to the Bill endorsed 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland, him- 
self a shipowner. Shipowners were not all 


would render them guilty of a misdemea- 
nour. He apprehended no difficulty what- 
ever in connecting the chains with the 
certificates. The fact seemed to be over- 
looked, that before the Committee which 


nions in favour of testing were expressed, 
both by shipowners and manufacturers. 
He had himself presented a petition, hav- 
ing a similar object, from the Mercantile 


said, that the Committee which inquired | numbering over 1,000 members, principally 
into that subject had abstained from re-| captains and mates of vessels, who surely 


commending compulsory legislation; but 
he (Mr. Bentinck) believed that the Com- 
mittee had come to that decision because 
they supposed that, after the publicity which 
had been given to the evil by their inqui- 
ries, it would work its own cure. That ex- 
pectation, however, had not been realized, 
the evil had increased instead of diminish- 
ing; and he could not help thinking that if 
the matter were again referred to a Com- 
mittee, a majority of the members would be 
in favour of compulsory legislation. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, had expressed his 
apprehension that the certificate and the 
chain could not be tied together; but he 
(Mr. Bentinck) believed that a chain that 
had been tested could be properly stamped 


| ought to know something on the subject. 


Where there was a will there was a way ; 
and the Board of Trade, if they were de- 
termined to earry out the principle, would 
find there was no difficulty that might not 
be easily surmounted. 

Mr. LEFEVRE said, he did not intend 
to offer any opposition to the Bill, which, 
however, seemed to him not to be founded 
on a right principle. It seemed to proceed 
upon the assumption that at least all eable- 
makers were rogues. He did not see why 
it was to be assumed that cables required 
to be tested any more than the cordage or 
other essentials of a sea-going vessel. As 
for the testing of gun-barrels, he held it 
to be objectionable; there were many other 
articles, such as iron girders, taking an 
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important place in manufactures, with which 
the Government easily abstained from in- 
terfering. With reference to the words in 
the eighth clause, “all vessels insufficiently 
equipped with anchors,”’ he was surprised 
that the Member for Birkenhead (Mr. 
Laird), whose attention had been so point- 
edly drawn to the word ‘‘ equipping” by 
recent discussions upon the Foreign En- 
listment Act, should not, in framing the 
Bill, have rendered his meaning more in- 
telligible. 

Mr. HASSARD thought the matter 
had been treated too much as an owner’s 
question, and was anxious to say a few 
words on behalf of the crews, whose neces- 
sities compelled them to take service in 
vessels which were often indifferently found. 
In his experience as a magistrate, cases 
had come before him of men deserting 
from a vessel loading ore upon a rock- 
bound coast, where it was necessary to slip 
anchor and be off when the wind came 
from the south. The vessel parted her 
cable several times; in fact, whenever 
they put out an anchor strong enough to 
hold a ship the cable invariably gave way, 
and when they got out a cable of suitable 
resisting powers the anchor invariably 
came home. The magistrates felt that it 
was not a case in which they could direct 
the men to return to the ship, and dis- 
missed the complaint. He believed that 
the state of facts he had described applied 
very largely to the coasting trade, and it 
was, therefore, high time for the Govern- 
ment to step in and offer these men some 
security, that the best means should be 
taken to secure their safety ; for when a 
man shipped himself on board a vessel he 
could have no idea how the vessel was 
found in her equipments. The constituents 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) were so convinced of the value 
of testing, that they established a machine 
at Sunderland ; and, in consequence, the 
character of the chains made at that port 
now was better than that of chains made 
elsewhere. There was no objection to this 
Bill that could not easily be removed, and 
he hoped to see it amended into a good 
working Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 


POOR’S RATE.—LEAVE. 


Mr. BERNARD, in asking leave to 
introduce a Bill providing for the more 
equitable distribution of the Charge on 
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Landed Property for the Relief of the Sick 
and Destitute, known by the name of 
Poor’s Rate, said, the subject was one 
upon the right dealing with which the 
welfare of the labouring classes largely de- 
pended ; and he knew full well how much 
the success of a measure depended on the 
skill and experience of him who brought it 
forward. He must, therefore, claim the 
indulgence of the House as one who had 
never previously taken any part in the de- 
bates. Being interested in the agricultural 
districts, he had attended meetings and 
read many works in which the insufficiency 
and discomfort of the dwellings of the 
labouring classes was strongly insisted 
upon ; but he had never been able to find 
out that any gentleman, easy as it was to 
point out the defect, had suggested any 
adequate remedy. The evil was no new 
one. He was an old man, and could re- 
member that, early in the present century, 
a society, called the Society for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor, was at work, and 
in its reports strongly urged, among other 
recommendations, that persons should turn 
their attention to the improveraent of the 
dwellings of the poor, as the most likely 
means of giving them more self-respect 
and a higher tone of morals. A number of 
benevolent individuals acted upon the sug- 
gestion, and in their particular districts 
vast improvements took place; but the ma- 
jority of persons throughout the country 
remained perfectly passive, and things had 
continued down to the present day very 
much in the same condition. Many years 
ago he held the office of chairman of the 
board of guardians of Aylesbury, and had, 
during that time, every opportunity of ob- 
serving the manner in which the Poor Law 
worked in regard to the dwellings of the 
poor, and his experience was that it worked 
very defectively. In parishes where the 
lands were held by very few proprietors, 
these were enabled to combine and pre- 
vent the families of labourers necessary for 
the cultivation of the soil from settling 
within their precincts, the object of course 
being to avoid chargeability in case of ill- 
ness. He found, from some statements he 
had prepared, that in four parishes com- 
prised within the union of Aylesbury, there 
had been a falling off of thirty-seven resi- 
dents, although in the same time there had 
been a total increase of 501 in the popula- 
tion within the union, and not more than 
eighty-seven of those 501 could be appro- 
priated to the county town of Aylesbury. 
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Farmers found that, practically, they could 
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not get their lands well cultivated with less 
than three able-bodied men to every 100 
acres, excluding the extra hands required 
at hay and harvest ; and one able-bodied 
man to every five of the population was a 
full average. Applying this rule to the 
exclusive parishes to which he referred, 
he found that not more than a sixth of the 
requisite labourers were able to live in 
the districts where their work lay, the re- 
mainder being obliged to walk two, three, 
and sometimes four miles a day, morning 
and evening, to and from their work. He 
had been assured, on the authority of a 
medical man, who had practised for forty 
years in Aylesbury, that this amount of 
walking, superadded to the physical labour 
of the day, was productive in many cases 
of premature infirmity, debility, and even 
death. Even in an economical point of 
view, he thought country gentlemen and 
farmers would soon find out that the pre- 
sent system was a mistake, because fully 
25 per cent must be deducted from the 
labourers’ power; and it had been remarked, 
that farms where the labouring population 
were non-resident, could never be kept in 
as good condition, particularly as regarded 
drainage, as those where the men lived 
upon the spot. All the medical men he 
had consulted assured him that a change 
in the present system would greatly dimi- 
nish the present charge for the poor in 
sickness and old age ; and indirectly these 
circumstances must have an effect upon 
the amount of rent. The pith of the 
remedy which he proposed was the substi- 
tution of union rating for county rating. 
If the House permitted him to bring in the 
Bill, and he should be so fortunate as to 
pass it through its second stage, he should 
insert a clause that its provisions should 
not come into operation for three years, so 
as to give the farmers and landowners an 
opportunity of making their arrangements; 
and he should be very much mistaken if a 
large number of new cottages did not 
make their appearance within that time, 
as well as lead to the improvement of 
those in existence. Farmers would be 
much better pleased and feel more satisfied 
when their labourers were close at hand, 
and gentlemen would find the country 
more attractive by seeing a happy, well- 
conducted, and healthy peasantry around 
them; and those exorbitant rents which 
were exacted by speculators who built 
cottages in those crowded parishes would 
no longer exist. A landowner, when lhe 
considered the advantage he would gain in 
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the additional work he would get from 
labourers who resided close to his own 
lands, would be well paid if he got three 
or four per cent for the outlay of his money 
in building cottages. He hoped he had 
said enough to induce the House to allow 
him to introduce the Bill, and he had no 
doubt that he should be able, at a future 
stage, to show them more conclusively that 
they had, for a long time, been following 
a mistaken system. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
the Bill. 

Mr. COX said, he would second the 
Motion, though he differed with the hon. 
Gentleman in many of the statements he 
had made, and he did so because he be- 
lieved that it would open up the large and 
extensive question of the equalisation of 
the poor rates. It was proposed to limit 
the operations of the Bill to the agricul- 
tural districts; but he should seek to 
extend its provisions to the metropolis, 
where the poor rates varied from Ils, 4d. 
to 5s. and 6s. in the pound. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill fora 
more equitable distribution of the Charge on 
Landed Property for the Relief of the Sick and 
Destitute, known by the name of Poor’s Rate.”— 
(Mr. Bernard.) 


Mr. WARNER agreed in much that 
had been said by the hon. Member who in- 
troduced the Motion, but he thought he 
(Mr. Bernard) must see that it opened a 
much wider question, and involved the 
whole subject of the Poor Law. This was 
a question which pressed urgently on the 
attention of Parliament, and no greater 
proof of its difficulty and importance was 
required than the fact, that a Committee of 
that House had been taking evidence on it 
for two years, and had as yet arrived at no 
other conclusion than the necessity of its 
own re-appointment. There were two pro- 
minent and growing evils which required 
the earnest consideration of the Legisla- 
ture. One was the increasing inequality 
of the pressure of the rates on the rate- 
payer, and the other was the hardship 
which the present system inflicts on the 
labouring classes, by preventing them from 
selling their labour to the best advantage, 
by taking it from one place to another, and 
depriving them of decent accommodation 
in the neighbourhood of their work. No 
doubt these facts would be denied by some 
persons, Every fact was contradicted in 
that House which bore ever so remotely on 
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political questions. About ten years ago 
the Member for Worcestershire, whom he 
did not see in his place, published a pam- 
o-. of which he was good enough to send 

im a copy, and no doubt to other Mem- 
bers. This pamphlet contained a collec- 
tion of Poor Law paradoxes. The most 
startling among them was, that the system 
of close parishes was very advantageous to 
the poor, and economical for the rate- 
payers at large through the country. Of 
course, he proved it by statistics. Selec- 
ted statistics would prove any paradox 
in the world. For anything he knew, the 
hon. Member might be of the same opinion 
still, But the experience of the ten years 
and the common sense of the country at 
least was against him. He did not wish 
to overstate the case. He did not believe 
that, as had sometimes been said, cottages 
were pulled down to any large extent. 
But it came to the same thing, if they were 
not built nor repaired. And this was the 
case to a great extent in most of the agri- 
cultural districts. This was not a com- 
plaint, as some perhaps thought it, got up 
by The Times in the dull season of the 
year. The whole country was ringing with 
it, and it was discussed quite as much in 
provincial newspapers as in London. He 
had a letter in his hand from a gentleman 
who had recently sent a series of remark- 
able articles to a country paper, containing 
the result of his personal experience, during 
a number of excursions in a county distin- 
guished for the perfection of its agriculture. 
The state of the cottage accommodation 
which he described was scarcely credible. 
It was a common case, which he met with 
almost everywhere, for seven, ten, or even 
twelve persons, to be huddled together in 
one small room. The misery and the in- 
decency were past belief. This was a 
subject which demanded the attention of 
Parliament. The tendency of the law was 
to drive the poor out of agricultural dis- 
tricts, and to concentrate them in the town 
parishes. He did not deny that there 
might be attracting forces in the towns, as 
well as repelling forces in the country. 
Endowed charities might exercise some in- 
fluence and the greater prospect of chance 
employment. But the great cause of all 
was the law. When we come to consider 
the remedy, he did not think the measure 
now proposed would be of any perceptible 
advantage. The complaint of the unequal 
burden of rating lay not so much between 
parish and parish as between union and 
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(There were great parishes in the west 
which were unions in themselves, such as 
Paddington, and St. George’s, Hanover 

| Square, where the rates were as low as 
fourpence and fivepence in the pound ; and 
there were unions in the east where nearly 
all the parishes were very heavily burdened, 

A great deal of evidence had been taken 

|in the last few years before Committees, 

and the weight of it was certainly in favour 
| of a larger extension of the area of rating. 
| Those who had the largest experience of 
the working of the law were in favour ge- 
|nerally of county rating. There was Mr. 
| Corder, the clerk to the guardians at Bir- 

|mingham, Mr. Moore, from Leeds, and a 

| gentleman with large experience in London, 
the vice-chairman of the West London 

Union, Mr. Potter. These and others were 
all in favour of county rating. He would 
not dwell on the evidence from the city 
which he had the honour to represent, fur- 
ther than to say that the three gentlemen, 
who came as witnesses from Norwich, re- 
presenting very different political opinions, 
were umanimous in advocating a large ex- 
tension of the area of rating. beyond the 
union. But the objection is raised against 
proposals for the extension of the area of 
rating, that they are attempts to charge 
one man’s property with the burden of 
another man’s debts. He did not think 
this was a fair statement of the case. The 
intention of the Poor Law was, that the 
property of the country should be charged 
with the support of the poor. The un- 
equal distribution was an accident, and had 
nothing to do with the principle of the law. 
The law of settlement was introduced about 

the middle of the last century, for the pur- 

pose, as it was said, of preventing paupers 
from wandering about the country to places 
where the “best stock ’’ was. All the 
complications and inequalities of the law 
had grown up, as all English law grew up, 
from the necessity of providing for prac- 
tical details. Parochial distinctions were 
made not upon any principle, but in hope 
of securing efficient supervision. And 
what had been the course of legislation ? 
Parliament had never recognized the claims 
of parishes or districts to a permanently 
lighter share of the burden than was borne 
by others. When the Irremovable Act 
was passed in 1846, the immediate effect 
of it upon the city of Norwich was to 
throw on the rates an additional charge of 
£4,000 a year. Birmingham, he believed, 
Salisbury, and many other places, suffered 





union. Take the case of the metropolis. 
Mr. Warner 


by it in the same way. The Act of 1861 
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still further increased the pressure on those 
places. He did not blame the policy of 
those acts. He thought them just and 
necessary. But he argued from them that 
Parliament did not recognize the claims of 
different parts of the country not to have 
their proportionate burdens increased. He 
thought that the principle of those acts 
must be carried still further. Nobody now 
advocated removals, They were given up 
in theory, though sometimes carried out in 
practice. And the law of settlement must 
be given up too. We were coming to that. 
It was certain that it could not be long 
maintained. The poor man would soon 
have a right to relief, wherever he became 
destitute. But while we were merciful to 
the poor we must be just to the ratepayer, 
and not allow the burden of relief to be 
concentrated upon particular places. Union 
rating would be of little use, because the 
area was too small. A national rate was 
out of the question, because there could be 
no proper supervision. It would be little 
better than throwing the whole relief of the 
poor on the consolidated fund. A county 
rating was in every respect the most con- 
venient principle. It offered a fair ap- 
proach to equality. It was not too large 
an area for management. Several wit- 
nesses before the Committee had pointed 
out how it could be worked efficiently. 
Above all, it was an ancient and well un- 
derstood division, which would require no 
new complicated arrangements. He did 
not oppose the Motion of the hon. Member 
opposite. He hoped his principle would, 
before long, be carried much further. As 
his Bill stood, he thought very little good 
was to be expected from it. 

Mr. PACKE said, he would not offer 
any opposition to the introduction of the 
Bill, although it opened the door to a 
much larger question than was contem- 
plated by its framer. He believed that 
the proposal would entail such grievous 
consequences upon agricultural parishes in 
the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, 
that derived no benefit from the labour of 
those towns, that it could not meet with 
the sanction of the House. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON doubted 
whether the measure of his hon. Friend 
would have the slightest effect in bettering 
the condition of the poor. A great deal 
had been said about the want of cottages 
and the manner in which they were allowed 
to go to decay; but these evils were not 
chargeable on the law of settlement. The 
great expense of building cottages and 
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keeping them in repair, and the small re- 
turn on the money invested, were the causes 
of the insufficiency of cottage accommo- 
dation. Sometimes landowners were to 
blame. He knew a gentleman of large in- 
come who allowed his cottages to go to 
decay, when £100 or £120 would have 
put them into repair. As a rule, however, 
the landowners in rural districts were by 
no means arich class, In other cases cot- 
tage accommodation was deficient because 
the landlord, although rich, was non-resi- 
dent, and did not care for the poor. In 
justice to the agricultural districts, how- 
ever, it should be remarked, that however 
wretched their cottages might be, they 
would bear a comparison with the house ac- 
commodation in large towns. He scarcely 
knew a cottage which had not a bed-room 
as well as a sitting-room; but in London 
very few labourers were able to rent two 
rooms. The agricultural labourers were 
thus better lodged than the same class in 
towns. He did not know how this was to 
be remedied: it was not the law of settle- 
ment which prevented the building of cot- 
tages, but the inadequacy of the return to 
the expense. Much had been said con- 
cerning the great distances which the la- 
bourers had to traverse in going to and 
from their work; it was sometimes very 
great, but it was a fact that sometimes 
farm labourers liked to live at a distance 
from their work. He had a man in his 
employ who, it was calculated, in the course 
of thirty years had walked 30,000 miles to 
and from his work, when he might have 
lived close by. In many cases it.was im- 
possible for the labourer to live near his 
work. He knew an estate on which 
£4,060 had been laid out in building cot- 
tages, the return being only some £10 or 
£15 in rents. He admitted, however, that 
this outlay had been very serviceable to the 
parishes; for the poor rate on this property 
which used to be £300, was now only 
£100, so that the saving of £200 a year 
in poor rate was not, perhaps, a bad per- 
centage on the outlay. Poor rates might 
be reduced by employing a better class of 
labourers and improving their habitations; 
and this was a reduction of the poor rates 
made in the most legitimate way. He did 
not think the measure proposed would be 
of the slightest benefit in preventing a 
continuance of the abuses which at present 
existed. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he did not 
think it desirable at present to enter intoa 
general discussion of the question on the 
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Motion for leave, for it could be taken 
more advantageously at a future stage. It 
was not the intention of the Government to 
oppose the introduction of the Bill—in- 
deed, as far as he understood its object, he 
agreed with it. But the question was a 
much larger one than it appeared to the 
view of his hon, Friend. The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to substitute the area of the 
union for that of the parish for the pur-| 
pose of the rate for the relief of the poor. 
This was a plan that had from the first | 
received the approval of the Poor Law) 
Board; it was at first contemplated as | 
part of the Act itself; the very competent | 
man who originally presided as Commis- | 
sioner had always been for it; and it was 
distinctly recommended by a Committee of 
that House. His able predecessor (the | 
late Mr. Baines) introduced a Bill for the 
purpose, sanctioned by the Government of 
the day; and if he might refer to his (Mr. 
Villiers) own opinion, as having assisted in 
the original inquiry in 1833, he could say | 
that from that time to the present he had | 
always preferred it to the parochial system. | 
If, however, he was asked why, then, he | 
had not proposed it since he had been at | 
the Board, he could only say that he be- 
lieved he should not have succeeded in 
carrying it without having first overcome | 
some of the difficulties which had caused 
its rejection before. One difficulty always | 
had been with regard to the principle on 
which the contributions to the general fund 
should be raised. The effect of the paro- | 
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passed subjecting the property of the union 
to be rated according to its value, in support 
of the common fund, and also a measure 
passed securing to everybody who had 
lived in a union for three years the status 
of irremovability, placing, also, several 
other charges upon the same fund; so 
that they were in a position then to see 
the right principle of rating in the union 
established ; and also, by having very 
largely increased the amount of that fund, 
of judging of the manner in which guar- 
dians administered the funds drawn from 
| that source, as compared with that derived 
from the parishes alone. He believed he 
‘eould say, that these measures had given 
‘general satisfaction, The justice of the 
principle of rating was universally admitted, 
and, if he had been correctly informed, 
the guardians in many places, observing 
the large amount of the relief incurred 


| by charges upon the common fund, were 


becoming far more vigilant than they had 
ever been before. The inequality of the 
rate formerly had also been greatly in- 
| ereased on another account—namely, the 
| very inaccurate and improper way that 
| property had been valued for ‘the purpose 


| of rating. This, again, had been rectified 


| by the admirable manner in which the 
| Assessment Act was operating, which se- 
‘cured an intelligent valuation, and an an- 
nual revision of it, in every parish, by 
assessment committees, and which would 
really secure justice in the system of 
rating, which had not existed before. 


chial system had been to exempt some | They had, then, satisfied the chief condi- 
parishes entirely, and to cause in others tions of a safe union system, instead of 
every kind of inequality, and injustice be- | the capricious and irregular parochial sys- 
sides, in the distribution of the burden .It!tem, He need not say, moreover, that the 
was difficult, therefore, to induce parishes | status of irremovability having been se- 


that were exempt or slightly rated to sup- | 
port the principle of equal contribution, 
based on the value of all the property | 
rated; and the resistance on account of 
this interest had always been extremely | 
influential. Again, it was said that the 
guardians would not be as careful in dis- 
pensing the relief drawn from the union 
or common fund, as they would be when 
it proceeded from their own parishes; and 
again, it was said that the poor would not 
be so well taken care of as under the 
parochial system; and these reasons had 
usually been sufficient to secure the rejec- 
tion of a Bill fur union rating. Since, how- 
ever, he had been at the Board, measures 
* had been introduced which, in a great de- 
gree, removed these objections; for an Act 





—the Union Assessment Act—had been 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 


| cured to all who had lived in a union for 
three years, the great evils to the poor in 
being constantly subject to removal had 
been very greatly mitigated. His only 
question, therefore, as to the measure which 
the hon. Gentleman had proposed was, 
whether it might not be well to allow the 
great benefits which had arisen from these 
measures to be more generally observed 
before pressing the measure at that time ? 
He was not prepared to say that the hon. 
Member was not right, but this cousidera- 
tion had had its influence with him, The 
hon. Member very likely knew the country 
better than he did, and knew that poe 
were ready for the measure he had pro- 
posed. He should be glad of it if it was 
so, and he should support it at all events; 
the measure had been nearly twenty years 
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before the House; it was, therefore, no 
novelty. It certainly was far short of 
what the hon, Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Cox), or the hon. Member for Norwich 
(Mr. Warner), proposed, but still it would 
be a great improvement. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was now the 
custom to see measures brought before the 
House by private Members before they 
decided against them, and therefore he 
would not oppose the Bill at its present 
stage. The President of the Poor Law 
Board had led the House to believe that 
the operation of the Irremovable Poor 
Bill had been to throw one-half of the 
maintenance of the poor on the unions 
instead of on the parishes. But a large 
portion of the burden so cast on the 
unions arose from lunatic paupers. If 
that item were taken away the propor- 
tion would not be nearly one-half. The 
question of cottage accommodation had 
been dragged rather unnecessarily into this 
debate, but he agreed with his hon. Friend 
(Sir Baldwin Leighton) that it had nothing 
to do with the law of settlement. The 
people who wrote so much about cottage 
accommodation argued that cottages should 
de built like farm outbuildings—a certain 
number for every farm. But if the farmer 
were left to make a bargain with his la- 
bourers in regard to their cottages, the poor 
would be anything but benefited by the 
change. If there were to be a great shift- 
ing of the burden of poor rates, as some 
proposed, landowners would be driven, not 
to increase the number of cottages on their 
estates, but to lessen them, The com- 
mercial principle was making advances in 
agriculture as in other things. The farmer 
found it more profitable to take on a num- 
ber of labourers when there came a few 
fine days than to keep on the same number 
all the year round. In large parishes it 
was found that the land produced a higher 
rental than in smaller parishes where the 
labourer was constantly employed, and 
unions would in this respect resemble the 
larger parishes if a union rating were adop- 
ted. Boards of guardians would no doubt 
manage the poor more easily to themselves 
than at present, but for this reason—that 
no one would be interested in the difference. 
He believed that not only would the poor 
be much worse off under this Bill, but that, 
by shifting the burdens, landowners would 
be driven to recoup themselves in the best 
way they could. There would then be a 
call which it would be impossible to resist 
for a national rate. If they took £1,000 
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from the pocket of A and put it into the 
pocket of B, A would call out to be relieved 
by a more extended area. The poor rate in 
this country was, on the whole, now com- 
paratively easy, and employment was found 
for the people except in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. But there might come a time 
when the people were out of work, and 
Parliament should be warned by the expe- 
rience of Ireland as to the difficulty of find- 
ing in @ large area the means of setting 
people to work. He should not have said 
so much on the present occasion had not 
the President of the Poor Law Board chosen 
the opportunity to make a strong speech 
in favour of union rating. 

Mr. BARROW thought it desirable to 
have further experience of the working of 
the recent changes in the administration of 
the Poor Law. The law of settlement was 
becoming obsolete, but it was better that 
the alterations rendered necessary by the 
change of circumstances should be gradual. 
They had not had sufficient experience of 
the working of the Irremovable Poor Act 
and the Union Assessment Act, to justify 
them in taking the step now proposed. He 
should be sorry to see the relief of the poor 
extended over a wider area than it was at 
present, for he doubted whether, if the area 
of rating were materially extended, the 
supervision of the guardians would be so 
carefully exercised, in which case the poor 
would suffer materially. 

Mr. BERNARD said, that if the Go- 
vernment were willing to take the subject 
in hand, he would gladly transfer the Bill 
to theircharge. After the statements of 
the President of the Poor Law Board and 
the speeches of his hon. Friends near him, 
it would be useless to proceed with his Bill 
during the present Session. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 18, 1864. 


MUSEUM AND LIBRARY OF PATENTS. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or POWIS asked (pursuant 
to notice), Whether any steps will be taken 
this year for providing a proper Museum 
and Library of Patents? The noble Earl 
said he wished in a few words to recall to 
their Lordships’ recollection the actual 
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state of affairs in regard to this subject. 
In 1852 the Patent Office was remodelled 
and put in charge of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, and the Attorney 
and Solicitor Generals. Inventors were 
allowed, upon payment of a certain fee, to 
obtain provisional registration of their Pa- 
tents, and were required to pay further 
sums in three and seven years, in order to 
keep those patents up. The patents, when 
kept up to the full extent of their periods, 
were valid for fourteen years; but it was 
well known that but a small number of 
them were allowed to survive until that 
time. The revenue derived from patents 
was very considerable. The average num- 


ber of applicants was about 3,000 a} 
| acres immediately contiguous to the Ken- 
| sington Museum, on a portion of which he 


year. The revenue arising from stamps 
and instruments connected with them 
amounted to about £20,200 a year. The 
holders of patents were subjected to a 
heavy taxation in the shape of office fees, 
which amounted to about £91,000 a 
year. After payment of the expenses 
of the Patent Office were paid, there re- 
mained a net revenue of £44,000 a year. 


The fees paid to the Law Officers of the | 


Crown amounted to £9,600, and they 
were of an extraordinary character. Now, 
the duties of those officers were almost a 
sinecure—at all events those fees were an 
extravagance that ought to be abated. 
They amounted nearly to the salary of the 
Lord Chancellor, and were almost double 
the salary paid to each of the puisne 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. It 
was in respect to the surplus of £44,000 
that he asked the Government to provide 
& proper museum and library of patents 
without further delay. The tenure by 
which the present offices were held was 
very unsatisfactory and precarious, inas- 
much as since 1855 notice had been given 
by the Court of Chancery that those offices 
would be required for other purposes. When 
his noble and learned Friend sitting be- 
low him presided on the Woolsack (Lord 
Chelmsford) the museum and library were 
attached to the Patent Office, and they 
were found to be extremely useful addi- 
tions. It was highly necessary that the 
valuable knowledge to be found in those 
two departments should be made as ac- 
cessible as possible to owners of patents as 
well as applicants for them. The facts, 
however, were these—there was no stand- 
ing room in the library, and the books had 
so increased that there was no room for a 
large number of them except upon the 
floor ; and it was impracticable for any one 
The Earl of Powis 
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to pursue his researches there for want of 
the requisite facilities. The museum was 
almost equally useless. He believed that 
several valuable models had been offered to 
the Government, who were obliged to de- 
cline them because room could not be found 
for their accommodation. He must say 
that inventors had good reason to complain 
of this state of things, and they were a 
class who were well deserving of conside- 
ration. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he fully con- 
curred as to the importance of the subject 
to which the noble Earl had directed the 
attention of their Lordships. It was, in- 
deed, already under the consideration of the 
Government. There was a space of eleven 


Peace— Observations. 


hoped before very long that a Patent Mu- 
seum might be erected. There was no 
question that the accommodation at present 
afforded for this purpose was quite inade- 
quate. 





CLERKS OF THE PEACE, 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Tue Eart or ROMNEY said, he rose, 
according to notice, to call attention to the 
State of the Law with regard to the Re- 





} 


, respect ? 


moval of Clerks of the Peace from their 
| Office; and to ask Whether Her Majesty's 
Government will consider the subject with 
lthe view of amending the Law in this 
‘ It was the duty of a clerk of 
| the peace to make out jury lists, and also 
lists of persons claiming to appear on the 
| register of voters. He held his office for 
life, during good behaviour; and he was 
removeable by the justices in sessions, on 
information, for misconduct in his office. 
|In some cases it had been said that he 
rye be removed if he had been guilty 
of any disgraceful offence ; but generally 
it was for misconduct in his office alone 
that he was removed. These officers were 
often solicitors, and might in that eapa- 
city act as trustees; yet, if a clerk of 
the peace rendered himself liable to a pro- 
secution, under the Fraudulent Trustees © 
Act, the injured parties might not be in- 
duced to proceed against him, from a belief 
that there would be more chance of getting 
back their money if he were not removed 
from his office. When persons in humble 
life were committed to prison for stealing 
sums of two or three shillings from their 
employers, he thought it was a scandal to 
the law that any one holding this office 
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should not be made amenable for offences 
of a much more serious nature of which he 
might be guilty. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the subject was a very difficult one to deal 
with. A elerk of the peace held his office 
quam diu bene se gesserit—that was prac- 
tically for life—being only liable to removal 
by the justices if he ‘‘ misdemeaned”’ him- 
self in the execution of his duty. His 
whole life might be a scandal to the admi- 
nistration of justice; but he could not be 
removed from his office unless his miscon- 
duet was directly connected with the dis- 
charge of his duties as clerk of the peace. 
It was, no doubt, very objectionable that 
this should be the ease; but, on the other 
hand, it was very difficult to confer upon 
the justices a discretionary power of re- 
moval. Ile would, however, consult with 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and see if any alteration in the 
law could be suggested. 

Lorp CRANWORTITL said, he thought 

‘ that if clerks of the peace were convicted 
of felony, or other offences, there could be 
no difficulty in saying that then they should 
be removable as of course. It had been 
suggested, and the point might be worth 
considering, that, as the Judges were re- 
movable by the Crown, upon an Address 
voted by both Houses, so something in the 
nature of an address from the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to the Lord Chancellor 
should give him jurisdiction. 


{ Feprvary 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till to-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 18, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — New Memver Sworn — Henry 
Moor, esquire, for Brighton. 

Setecr Comurrer — Controverted Elections— 
Chairmen’s Panel ; Controverted Elections — 
General Committee of Elections, George Ward 
Hunt, esquire, v. Henry Ker Seymer, esquire.* 

Pusurc Burs—First Reading—Penal Servitude 
Acts Amendment [Bill 23]; Weights and 
Measures (Metric System)* [Bill 24}. 

Second Reading—Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) 
[Bill 15). 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS—CHAIR- 
MEN’S PANEL. 


Sir Witttaa Mites reported from the 
General Committee of Elections; That 
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they had selected the following Members 
to be the Chairmen’s Panel, and to serve 
as Chairmen of Election Committees dur- 
ing the present Session :—Hvuen Epwarp 
Aparr, James Wentwortn Butrier, Ep- 
warp C. Eerrton (Macclesfield), Viscount 
Exrretp, Grorce Warp Hunt, Rosert 
LoneFreLp. 
Report to lie upon the table. 


GREAT EASTERN NORTHERN JUNC- 
TION RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.” 

Coronet PACKE said, he should move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. He objected to it on two 
grounds. The first was that the company 
was started in direct opposition to an ex- 
isting railway company—the Great North- 
ern Company, which was fully equal to 
satisfy all the requirements of the district. 
The second ground of objection was, that 
a great part of its capital was supplied by 
a banking company, called the General 
Credit and Finance Company. The last 
was a point of great importance, because it 
proposed to introduce a mode of proceeding 
novel in its character, and one which he 
thought the House would scarcely be pre- 
pared to sanction. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “ upon this day six 
months.” —( Colonel Packe.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Cartarn JERVIS urged that the Bill 
ought to be sent before a Committee, in 
order that its merits might be considered. 
The General Credit Finance Company had 
nothing to do with finding the capital. 
They merely acted as brokers, and the 
whole of the money would have to be sub- 
scribed by the public. 

Mr. E. C. EGERTON said, that as one 
of the directors of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, he was induced to take 
the unusual course of asking the House to 
reject the Bill, not on the ground of com- 
petition, but in consequence of the novel 
principle introduced for the first time, that 
of raising the capital by the means of a 
large banking firm, and a body which had 
nothing to do with the country through 
which the line was intended to pass. 


2A2 
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Mr. Atprxrman SALOMONS said, that 
as one who was coanected with the Ge- 
neral Credit Company, he was in a position 
to state that their conduct with respect to 
the proposed railway was above all ani- 
madversion. All that they did was to gua- 
rantee a certain amount of capital, leaving 
the shares open to the public, to whose 
notice they simply wished to introduce the 
railway, believing the scheme to be one 
deserving of attention. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he was 
unconnected with either of the companies. 
He opposed the Bill as unnecessary, and 
as likely to lead to unnecessary competition 
from the fact, that the two lines would run 
within half-a-dozen miles of each other for 
a considerable distance ; besides which the 
new line would be sixteen miles longer 
than the present. It was unnecessary to 
authorize the outlay of a million of money 
for the doubtful possibility of bringing 
coals to London cheaper by the proposed 
line. He looked with apprehension on the 
management of such a line being given to 
the Great Eastern Company, who had not 

managed their present line with any mark- 
ed success, while the Great Nothern had 
served the public with exemplary fidelity. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that he had no- 
thing to do with either party, or the dis- 
trict through which the line would pass. 
The House would take an extraordinary 
course if they decided upon the Bill with- 
out knowing its merits. The expediency 
of authorizing a competing line or not, was 
a point which would more properly be de- 
termined by a Committee upstairs than by 
the House itself. As to the objection that 
half the money for the proposed line was 
to be found by a banking company, he 
must confess that he did not think it very 
material, The requirements of the district, 
and the accommodation to the public, was 
what they had to consider. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he thought the 
argument in opposition to the Bill, founded 
on the question of competition, was one 
to which the House ought not to attach 
much weight. It was too late in the day 
for Parliament to reject a Bill on the second 
reading, with a view of maintaining any 
company in the undisturbed possession of 
a district. The promoters of the Bill had, 
he might add, complied with the Standing 
Orders, and that House was not exactly in 
a position to inquire further into their 
financial affairs. If it should appear to a 
Committee that they had obtained money 
to construct their line by improper means, 
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that might be made a ground for the re- 
jection of the Bill. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he could 
not help thinking that it was not the duty 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just spo- 
ken, occupying as he did the position of 
Chairman of Ways and Means, to pro- 
nounce, as he constantly did, an opinion 
upon the merits of private Bills, but rather 
to inform hon. Members on points relating 
to the Orders of the House. 

Coronet WILSON PATTEN said, he 
must protest against the attack which the 
hon. Baronet had made on his hon. Friend. 
He, for one, felt deeply indebted to his hon. 
Friend the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
for the valuable assistance which he re- 
ceived from him in dealing with private 
Bills, bringing to bear on their discussion, 
as he did, an independent opinion. In 
that view he believed hon. Members ge- 
nerally concurred. 

Cotoyet PACKE said, that in deference 
to the opinion of the hon. Chairman of 
Ways and Means, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed. 


ARMY RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE, 
QUESTION. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, if the Accounts of the 
Army Receipt and Expenditure for the 
year ending March 31, 1863, will be pre- 
sented previous to the discussions on the 
Army Estimates for the current year ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTOH re- 
plied that the Returns were ready, and the 
explanatory statement had, he believed, 
been already laid upon the table. He 
hoped the whole of the accounts would be 
in the hands of Members in a day or two. 


THE HIGHWAY ACT. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. R. LONG said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, if he intends to introduce a 
Bill for amending the Highway Act this 
Session ; and, if so, how soon it will be 
laid upon the table of the House ? 
Sm GEORGE GREY said, that several 
Amendments had been brought under the 
consideration of the Government. It was 
impossible, however, to bring in a Bill until 
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all the representations had been duly con-| 
sidered. There was no intention to change 


the nature of the existing Act; the Bill, 
when introduced, would simply affect cer- 
tain details. 

Mr. ROGERS said, he would also beg 

to ask, if after a county had been divided 
into Highway Districts, under the Act of 
1862, facilities will be afforded to rural 
arishes where the population, according 
to the last Census, was more than three 
thousand, and such parishes desire to 
withdraw from such districts, by adopting 
the Local Government Act of 1858 ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that his 
own opinion was that it was undesirable 
that rural parishes, when once they had 
been included in Highway Districts formed 
by order of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
should withdraw themselves by the adop- 
tion of a local Act. It was not intended 
to give them any facilities for doing so 
beyond those which they now possessed by 
law. 


GERMANY—AUSTRIA AND THE 
ZOLLVEREIN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT eaid, 
he wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade, for the production of the 
project of a Tariff between Austria and the 
Zollverein,which was officially published at 
Vienna in November, 1863. 

Mr. HUTT said, he could inform the 
hon. Member that a copy of the Tariff had 
not yet been received. As soon as it was, 
it would be laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES—ENGLISH SHIPS AND 
AMERICAN CRUISERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he rose to ask 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether he is of 
opinion, that when an English Merchant 
Vessel is captured by an American Ship 
of War in the harbour of a neutral State, 
it is the duty of the Government to wait 
for the action and decision of a Prize 
Court before reparation and satisfaction 
are demanded from the American Govern- 
ment; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment would also have to wait for the 
action of a Prize Court if an English Ves- 
sel should be taken out as a prize from an 
English harbour ; and whether the capture 
of the British Vessel, the Science, by an 


American Ship of War in the Mexican | 


harbour of Matamoras was not a violation 
of International Law, and a direct act of 
hostility against England ? 
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Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that the question of the hon. 
Gentleman related, in the first branch, to 
a principle, and, in the second, to an 
assumed fact. With regard to the princi- 
ple, there could be no difficulty whatever. 
He was not of opinion, nor did he think 
any one was, that if an English mer- 
chant vessel was admittedly captured by 
an American ship of war in the harbour of 
a neutral State, it would be the duty of 
the Government to wait for the decision of 
a Prize Court before demanding satisfac- 
tion; of that principle there can be no 
question. If the fact of the vessel being 
in a neutral port when captured was not in 
controversy, there was no question that 
the Government would not wait for the 
action of a Prize Court, or hold themselves 
bound by any decision at which it might 
arrive. Therefore, the other branch of 
the question falls to the ground. A for- 
tiori, they would not recognize a capture 
inan English harbour. The question about 
the ship Science assumed a controverted 
matter of fact. It was not, he believed, 
admitted by the American Government, or 
rather, he should say, by the captors—be- 
cause no reply had yet been received from 
the American Government to the repre- 
sentations made to them—it was not ad- 
mitted by the captors that the ship Science 
was taken in Mexican waters. He be- 
lieved that there could hardly be said to 
be a harbour of Matamoras, and certainly 
if there was this ship was not in it. She 
was lying in the river; and while the 
officers of the ship asserted that she was 
in Mexican waters, that assertion was as 
distinctly denied by the captors. Under 
those circumstances, all that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government could possibly do was 
to represent the facts, as stated to them, 
to the American Government, and, as 
they must in all cases, hear what that 
Government had to say. For the satis- 
faction of hon. Gentlemen, however, he 
was happy to be able to state, that, al- 
though there were in the instructions 
given by the American Government to 
their cruisers at Matamoras some pas- 
sages expressed in language to which just 
exception might be taken, whatever they 
were intended to mean, nothing could be 
more distinct than were those instructions 
upon this point, that no neutral ships were 








/to be taken in Mexican waters, and that 
if taken they were to be immediately re- 
stored. More than that, the instructions 


| went on to say, that if under certain cir- 
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cumstances, as by the force of the tide 
or the necessity of passing a particular 
bar, vessels were driven beyond the Mexi- 
can line, they were still to be treated as 
within the protection of the neutral cha- 
racter of the Mexican territory. If, there- 
fore, the cruisers of the United States 
had in any instance taken our vessels 
within Mexican waters, it had been done 
in direct contravention of the most clear 
and positive instructions given to them by 
their Government; and we could not 
doubt that, under such circumstances, 
that Government would immediately order 
their restitution. 


REV. DR. PAYNE—CLAIM ON THE 
GREEK GOVERNMENT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O'NEILL said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken any steps to obtain com- 
pensation for losses sustained by the Rev. 
Dr. Payne, in consequence of an assault 
made upon him by a Greek soldier, in 
April, 1862; and, if not, whether it is in- 
tended to take any steps for this purpose? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, the Rev. 
Dr. Payne was assaulted by a Greek 
soldier, and robbed of property to an in- 
considerable amount — he believed about 
£8. Representations having been made, 
an inquiry was held, which resulted in the 
soldier being condemned to one year’s im- 
prisonment. The Rev. Dr. Payne had 
notice of that fact in the month of June 
of last year, but it was only lately that he 
made any communication with the Foreign 
Office, and the Government were under 
the impression that he was satisfied with 
the punishment that had been awarded the 
Greek soldier. He (Mr. Layard) thought 
that punishment was sufficient, and he did 
not think it would be advisable to ask for 
any pecuniary compensation. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK. 
QUESTION, 


Loxp NAAS said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland a question with 
regard to the extraordinary Correspondence 
published in the newspapers as having 
taken place between Sir Robert Kane. 
Dr. Bullen, and the Irish Government, 
Had the annual Report of the President 
of the Queen’s College, Cork, for the past 
year, yet been presented to Her Majesty, 
or laid upon the table of the House; 


The Attorney General 
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Question. 


whether that Report contains the whole 
of the Correspondence which has taken 
place between these gentlemen and the 
Irish Government; and, if it does not, 
whether he will lay the entire Correspon- 
dence on the table of the House ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, 
the Report of the President of the Queen’s 
College, Cork, had been presented yester- 
day, and was laid upon the table of the 
House. Some other Correspondence had 
taken place, not between Sir Robert Kane 
and the Irish Government, but between the 
Inspector General of Constabulary and Dr, 
Cullen—he meant to say Dr. Bullen; and 
there would be no objection to produce it 
if the noble Lord wished. 

Lorv NAAS: Am I to understand that 
that Correspondence was published in the 
newspapers before it was presented to Her 
Majesty ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: The Correspon- 
dence was not published by the authority 
of the Irish Government. It did, I am 
sorry to say, appear in the newspapers 
before the Report was laid on the table 
of this House. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, hoe wished to 
ask, Whether the right hon. Gentleman 
will produce two Estimates framed by thi 
Government ; one for £7,000, which the 
people of Cork were called upon to pay 
for the rebuilding of the College, and the 
other a detailed Estimate for £4,000, 
which that House was asked to vote for 
the same purpose ? 

Sim ROBERT PEEL said, that if the 
hon. Gentleman would repeat his question 
on another day he would consider the 
matter, 


BRAZIL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HUNT said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has tendered its good offices to bring 
about a renewal of diplomatic relations 
between this country and Brazil; and whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government has ac- 
cepted those good offices; and whether 
any Papers upon the subject will be laid 
upon the table ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
offer of mediation, which was made by the 
Portuguese Government to that of Her 
Majesty last year, was accepted by his noble 
Friend at the head of the Foreign Office. 
He could not inform his hon. Friend whe- 





ther it had been accepted by Brazil; 
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the Government were still waiting to hear | with regard to a statement of his the other 
what course that Power would pursue. evening. He regretted to say that he had 
At present, there was no correspondence done an injustice to a meritorious news- 
on the subject which could be laid upon the | paper, the Illustrated London News, in 


table of the House. 


assuming that their Art correspondent was 


Mr. HUNT said, he wished to know, | not in Japan on the occasion of the attack 


Whether the hon. Gentleman had seen the upon the batteries at Kagosima. 


The 


address of the Emperor of Brazil to his , editor of the paper had informed him that 
Chambers, in which he stated that he could | their correspondent really was in Japan at 


not accept the good offices of the Portu- 
guese Government, because he was not 
aware whether or not the British Govern- 
ment would accept them ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he had seen the 
statement, and certainly with very great 
surprise. All he could say was, that he was 
assured by the Portuguese Minister that 
the acceptance of Her Majesty had been 
sent to Brazil. He really could not ac- 
count for the statement made in the Em- 
peror’s speech, 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is his intention to proceed 
with the Government Annuities Bill to- 
morrow ; and whether, considering that 
the title of the Bill does not convey the 
real objects of the Bill, and that it has 
passed through two stages without being 
fully understood ; and further, considering 
the great interests affected by the proposed 
alteration of the law, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have any objection to postpone, 
for a short time, the consideration of the 
measure ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Colleague, he must 
ask the hon. Gentleman to repeat his 
Question. 


DEBATE ON KAGOSIMA—ADMIRAL 
LAMBERT.—EXPLANATION, 


Mr. BUXTON said, he desired to take 
that opportunity of stating, that having 
found that Admiral Lambert, on whose 
conduct he remarked on a late occasion, 
was second in command, and acting under 
the orders of a superior, he regretted hav- 
ing expressed himself as he had done with 
respect to that gallant officer. 


DEBATE ON KAGOSIMA— 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
EXPLANATION. 





Mr. LAYARD said, he might also take . 


that opportunity of making an explanation 





the time. 


VESTRY CESS ABOLITION (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Biu 15,.])—SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, with the 
permission of the House he would briefly 
state the object of the measure. It was 
to abolish the power to make assessments 
heretofore exercised by the parish vestries, 
and to substitute other powers for those for- 
merly existing. The question at that time 
particularly affected the city of Dublin. 
Vestries, as the House knew, were a very 
ancient ecclesiastical organization, and were 
once armed with very considerable powers, 
which in Ireland appeared to have to a 
great extent ceased. Before the passing 
of the Church Temporalities Act, the 
churchwardens were called on to collect 
the grand jury cess and ministers’ money; 
they were charged with the building and 
repair of churches, and the providing of 
other necessaries for Divine service ; and 
also in right of their office they were over- 
seers of public-houses. But these respon- 
sible duties having all toa great extent 
been removed, there was little for the 
vestries to do at that day, beyond raising 
sums for two or three specific purposes, 
which they did at considerable cost to the 
ratepayers, in some cases attaining to a 
scale of 15 per cent. From being always 
held in the church, vestries might have 
afforded useful opportunities for charitable 
co-operation on the part of those who at- 
tended them. But unfortunately, far from 
that, angry discussions were of frequent 
occurrence, and struggles had been known 
to take place between the promoters of 
assessments and their opponents. The 
blame of all these unhappy results was 
laid upon the Church, though the Church 
had no real interest in the assessments, 
the collection of its revenues and care of 
its edifices having been transferred to a 
different agency, and the vestry merely 
levying parish cess for purely parochial 
purposes. At this moment, the duties to 
which the parish assessment was devoted 
(which before the passing of the above 
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statute were very important), were to pro- 
vide coffins for the poor, to pay the salaries 
of certain parish officers, and to defray the 
expenses of appeals. All other charges 
were abolished. There were other objects 
to which, indeed, these funds were applied, 
for which he believed no statutory authority 
could be found, such as the repair of the 
church stocks, the support of the parish 
fire-engine, and the expenses of juries. 
The corporation in Dublin held a meeting 
on the subject, at which a resolution was 
proposed by a Roman Catholic Member, 
and agreed to, he believed unanimously, by 
the whole corporation, appointing a depu- 
tation to wait upon the Government, and 
urge them to put an end to the tax. He 
had had the honour of receiving the depu- 
tation, which consisted both of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants; and the question 
having been very fairly and ably discussed, 
both parties seemed to agree that it would 
be highly desirable to devise some scheme 
for abolishing these rates. The question 
was one principally affecting the city of 
Dublin, where between £4,000 and £5,000 
a year was levied by the vestries, so that 
it really formed a not unsubstantial item 
of taxation. Before giving any positive 
undertaking on the point, he felt it right 
to consult the clergy of the Established 
Church, and from Limerick, Cork, and 
Waterford, he learnt that no vestry cess 
had been levied for years, and that there 
were no salaries paid to parochial officers 
assuch. From Belfast he had not received 
any reply, but he presumed that it was 
cireumstanced in the same way as the 
other towns. It might be said, that if a 
vestry cess were done away with, the 
parish engines could not be kept up; but 
he found upon inquiry that these were for 
the most part worse than useless, and im- 
peded rather than assisted the extinction 
of fires. In the words of a gentleman 
well acquainted with the facts, ‘the engine 
keepers showed praiseworthy zeal in keep- 
ing out of the way.” The Bill applied to 
the whole of Ireland, and provided that in 
future no more vestry assessments should 
be levied. As he had said, the three par- 
ticular items to which it was at present 
properly applied were the maintenance of 
deserted children, coffins for the poor, and 
superannuation allowances to officers once 
employed by the different parishes. The 
House would be aware that in 1862 he had 
succeeded in passing an Act for the amend- 
ment of the Poor Law in Ireland, which 
enabled Poor Law Commissioners and 
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to be taken care of up to a certain age, 
He now proposed to take away from the 
parish officers or the vestry the power of 
making provision for the maintenance and 
education of children, and to give it solely 
to the Poor Law Guardians. The fourth 
clause referred to the coffins of poor per- 
sons. It had been considered in Dublin 
that it was desirable to have meetings of 
parish vestries to provide coffins for persons 
not in the receipt of workhouse relief, but 
it would be better to leave it to the Poor 
Law Guardians to provide these coffins. 
The other clause had reference to the 
question of superannuation. When he saw 
the deputation of the corporation of Dublin, 
he pointed out to them that it might be 
hard upon old parish officers to be deprived 
of all sources of income. The corporation 
of Dublin at present contributed between 
£4,000 and £5,000 a year to the purposes 
of the assessment, and the superannuation 
would be insignificant in comparison with 
that amount. He therefore hoped that 
they would give that fair and proper super- 
annuation to which these officers would 
have been entitled in other services. It 
was proposed to superannuate these officers 
on three-fourths of their present salary. 
He trusted that no hon. Gentleman, what- 
ever his religious convictions, would oppose 
a Bill which would promote harmony and 
good-feeling, and do away with the un- 
seemly contention and heartburning which 
often occurred at the meetings of the parish 
vestries at Easter. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the 
second time.’’—(Sir Robert Peel.) 


Sr EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
would not oppose the second reading, but 
he thought that the Bill would require 
very serious consideration in Committee. 
The clergy of Dublin had met and given 
their assent to the Bill, and if the proper 
guardians of the Church saw no injury 
from it, he should not oppose the measure. 
It was stated that the sum levied in the 
name of vestry cess upon the municipality, 
amounted to about £4,000 a year, and it 
was proposed to give the officers three- 
fourths of their salaries, but the Bill en- 
abled the municipal body to take the 
money out of another fund altogether. It 
gave them power to increase taxation, and 
he could not give his assent to that pro- 
posal. He might further add, that the 
contention at the vestry meetings to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded, was 
caused by persons who were present for 





Guardians to send out deserted children 
Sir Robert Peel 


the purpose of creating disturbances. 
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Lorpv NAAS said, he had no wish to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill ; but 
he would merely remark that it was not 
what its title professed, for in reality it 
was a Poor Law Amendment Bill, and a 
Bill for the amendment of the grand jury 
law in Ireland, two very important points, 
but which ought not to be dealt with 
undera Vestry Cess Bill. The proposal for 
the burial of the poor was made in the Poor 
Law Committee, and was almost unani- 
mously negatived. A modified proposal was, 
indeed, adopted, that the Poor Law rates 
should be subject to the charge for bury- 
ing paupers who died in the union work- 
house, and who remained unknown. He 
had invariably objected to these proposals 
for charging the rates for objects that did 
not belong to the relief of the destitute. 
The relief of poor children was also con- 
sidered in Committee, and they decided to 
permit Boards of Guardians to extend to 
deserted children the same sort of relief as 
under the grand jury cess, but to leave 
them the same power and option. 

Mr. VANCE said, the Bill was ap- 
proved by his constituents. The right 
hon. Baronet had spoken of scenes of 
disorder which had prevailed in the ves- 
tries, which were very discreditable ; but 
if that were admitted as a reason for the 
abolition of these assemblies, he was afraid 
there were other places in Dublin where cri- 
mination and recrimination existed, which 
it would also be desirable to suppress. He 
would not oppose the second reading of 
the Bill, but there were a few details 
which would require amendment. The 
Bill was to abolish vestry cess in Ireland, 
and give to the officers such compensation 
as might be assessed by the corporation of 
Dublin. He did not see why it should 
not be assessed in the usual way by the 
Treasury. The only safeguard in Dublin 
against extravagance was in the provision 
that the improvement rate could not ex- 
ceed 2s. in the pound. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made the compensation 
payable out of that rate. That was the 
first inroad on it; and he would prefer 
that the charge had been laid on the 
borough rate. All the purposes of the 
vestry cess were fully provided for. The 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners acted for 
church purposes; and recent legislation 
had taken away every pretence for having 
vestries in the country. 

Coronet FRENCH said, he was glad to 
see that the opposition to the Bill was 
limited to questions of detail. All the 
objects for which the cess was levied 
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were provided for by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the grand juries, and the 
Poor Laws, and the sum of £4,000 
was raised from the citizens at a very 
high rate. 

Mrz. LEFROY said, the abolition of the 
cess would meet with general approval in 
Ireland. The statement of his right hon. 
Friend was most clear and important, as it 
showed that the cess had nothing to do 
with the promotion of Church objects. He 
was sure his right hon. Friend would do 
all in his power to make the Bill a really 
useful measure. 

Coronet DUNNE said, as the represen- 
tatives of Dublin approved the measure he 
would not oppose it; but he thought it 
unfair that the 4th clause, which applied 
to the country, should be introduced into 
a Bill of that kind. The churchwardens 
‘in the country raised no cess whatever, 
and when they assembled there were none 
of those contentions which prevailed in 
Dublin. What he complained of was, 
that under the pretence of abolishing cess, 
other objects should be introduced. That 
was legislation under false pretences. They 
on that (the Opposition) side had lately 
forced on the Government a measure for 
the preservation of the lives of young chil- 
dren in the workhouses by having them 
put out to nurse, and his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hennessy) had taken a prominent part in 
carrying that measure through the House. 
The only duty which the churchwardens 
in the country had to discharge was to 
take care of deserted children, but they 
gave no permanent relief, and the grand 
jury at the assizes voted a sum for the 
support of those children, their support 
being at the very cheapest rate, or £4 10s. 
each, in his own (the King’s) county. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he had the autho- 
rity of a medical gentleman of high re- 
spectability for saying that, under the pre- 
sent system, the mortality amongst found- 
lings was perfectly frightful. The chances 
were one hundred to one against foundling 
children reaching the age of one year. 
The child was found in the ordinary course, 
half dead with cold and exposure, and 
brought to the workhouse, but too late for 
any good by the time the relieving officer 
could find a nurse. Under the old system, 
it was imperative on the authorities to 
take those children to nurse at once, and 
many lives were saved in that way. The 
mortality at present was frightful, and he 
hoped they would revert to the old system ; 








or, at any rate, take some steps to put an 
end toa state of things which was dis- 
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graceful to the age and their common 
Christianity. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he would request 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Ireland to reconsider the 4th clause of 
the Bill, for he felt convinced, after a long 
experience of Poor Law management in 
Treland, that that clause would, in all 
probability, give rise to great abuses. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
know whether the limits of age in regard 
to deserted children, fixed by the Grand 
Jury Act, would, in future, apply to the 
Poor Law system. He was of opinion 
that those limits should be maintained, 
because it was, unfortunately, true that 
even now the deserted children died in a 
manner which was a disgrace to those who 
had the control of that portion of the Poor 
Law applying to the case. With regard 
to the 4th clause, he conceived that to 
contain a very useful provision. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2°; and committed for Thurs- 
day next. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—{But 23.] 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sin GEORGE GREY: The Bill which 
I am now about to ask leave to introduce 
is founded on certain recommendations of 
the Commissioners who were appointed a 
little more than a year ago to inquire into 
the operation of the Acts under which sen- 
tences of penal servitude may be passed, 
and into the mode in which those sentences 
have been carried into effect. The Com- 
missioners’ Report is dated the 20th of 
June, but that Report, with the evidence 
and appendices, which are long, was not in 
the hands of hon. Members until just be- 
fore the close of last Session. It was, 
therefore, impossible to bring the subject 
in a satisfactory manner under the con- 
sideration of the House during the remain- 
der of that Session, but I determined to 
take the earliest opportunity of doing so 
in the present Session, The Commis- 
sioners, towards the close of their Report, 
after adverting to the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, with which they have had to deal, 
assure Her Majesty that they have devoted 
the most careful study and anxious atten- 
tion to the important inquiry with which 
they were intrusted, I feel that they were 
perfectly justified in giving that assurance, 
and that the country is indebted to them 
for the time and for the anxious care and 
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attention which they bestowed upon the 
investigation. The position, experience, 
and judgment of the gentlemen comprising 
the commission entitle their recommenda- 
tions to the greatest possible respect, and 
the Government have weighed their recom- 
mendations and considered their opinions 
with that attention which is due to them, 

Before I advert to the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, and to the Bill 
which I propose to bring in founded on 
certain of those recommendations, there 
are two or three points of a general cha- 
racter adverted to in the report to which I 
wish to refer. One satisfactory fact is 
established by the Report—namely, that, 
notwithstanding the actual increase of 
crime which took place in the two years 
preceding the appointment of the Commis- 
sion in England and Ireland, but which 
did not extend to Scotland in any appre- 
ciable degree, and the prevalence of a cer- 
tain class of erime—robbery with violence— 
in the metropolis towards the close of 1862, 
which gave rise to great and not altogether 
unfounded alarm, there has been during 
the last twenty years a considerable de- 
crease of crime, although during the latter 
portion of that period transportation was 
almost discontinued, and as it respects 
England a vast increase in the population 
has taken place. The Commissioners on 
this subject justly observe that— 


“ No safe conclusion as to the causes of crime 
can be drawn from a sudden increase of certain 
offences in one or two years, and so far as such 
increase can be attributed to the present system 
of punishment, they express an opinion that the 
want of sufficient efficacy in that system does not 
seem to arise from any error in its principles, or 
from its general arrangements being injudicious, 
but mainly from the shortness of the punishment 
generally inflicted on convicts, and in a minor 
degree to defects in the discipline to which they 
are subject.” 

With respect to the increase of crime, so 
far as concerns the metropolis, it will be 
satisfactory to the House to learn the result 
of a comparison of the last six months 
of 1862, with the last six months of 
1863, in reference to robberies with vio- 
lence. In the last six months of 1862 
there were eighty-two cases of that nature, 
while in the last six months of 1863 there 
were only twenty-six cases. Taking the 
last three months of each of those years, 
the result is that in 1862 there were fifty- 
eight cases, whilst in 1863 there were only 
eleven. (Mr. AppeRLtEr: Hear, hear! ] 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Staffordshire cheers that statement, 
probably attributing the decrease to the 
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Bill he introduced on the subject. I recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman to move 
for a Return of the number of cases in 
which corporal punishment has been in- 
flicted under that Act, and the House 
will then be in a better position than at 
present to estimate the effect of that 
measure in diminishing the crimes to which 
it was intended to apply. My own belief 
is, that the crimes which caused so much 
alarm, were committed by a comparatively 
small gang of persons, who, through the 
vigilance and activity of the police, were 
almost all apprehended and brought to 
justice, and who are now undergoing the 
penalty of their misdeeds. 

There is another part of the Report to 
which I would refer. Before the inquiry 
by the Commission an erroneous impression 
existed, as to the character of the punish- 
ment to which convicts were subjected in 
this country. A great deal was said, with 
a very imperfect knowledge of the real 
facts of the ease, about the punishment, 
after the period of separate confinement 
was over, and the prisoner was sent to 
public works, being very light, and accom- 
panied by such good clothing, food, and 
moderate exercise, that persons were even 
tempted to commit crimes in order to enjoy 
the luxuries of a prison life. The Com- 
missioners, an impartial body, who had 
facts and figures before them, gave special 
attention to this question, and I beg leave | 
to bring under the notice of the House | 
the following passage in their Report :— | 

“ A very general impression appears to prevail | 


that the system pursued in these prisons is not of | 
a sufficiently penal character. 


{ Fenxvary 





It has been said | 
that but little work is done by the convicts, that 
their diet is excessive, that they receive unneces- 
sary indulgences, that their material condition is 
in many respects better than that of free labourers, 
and that consequently the punishment cannot be 
severely felt. We consider that upon the whole 
this impression is erroneous. The life of the pri- 
soners is extremely monotonous. Having been used 
in most cases to constant change and excitement, 
they are debarred from all pleasures and amuse- 
ments, they are compelled to pass their time in a 
dull, unvarying routine of distasteful labour, and 
at the close of each day’s work they return to the 
cheerless solitude of their cells. ‘The work which 
they get through is no doubt less than what a re- 
gard for their own interest induces free workmen 
to perform, but the labour is by no means light, 
as we shall show more fully presently ; and, con- 
sidering the previous habits and character of the 
convicts, and that they are working under com- 
pulsion, there can be no doubt that it is much dis- 
liked by them.” 


Further on the Commissioners said — 


“We doubt whether any great augmentation of 
severity in the treatment of convicts during their 
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punishment is practicable, especially when we con- 
sider that the imprisonment lasts in many cases 
for several years, The prolongation of sentences 
must, we think, be chiefly trusted to for increasing 
the fears entertained of penal servitude by the 
criminal! classes,” 

Now, the Commissioners were at great 
pains to investigate this part of the subject. 
They did not trust merely to the statements 
of convict direetors, or of the officials 
eharged with the administration of the 
system. They employed Mr. Evans, a 
gentleman who was not connected with 
any Department of Government, but who 
had had great experience in regard to 
public works executed by contractors and 
the class of labourers engaged on them, 
to examine the convict establishments at 
Chatham and Portsmouth. After having 
considered Mr. Evans’s evidence, the Com- 
missioners reported as follows :— 


“ His evidence shows that, making due allow- 
ance for the want on the part of many of them of 
any previous practice in similar labour, the work 
obtained from the convicts confined in these pri- 
sons is as much as could be reasonably expected. 
He stated to us that, in his opinion, two convicts 
employed in quarrying at Portland, or in making 
excavations at Chatham, did the work of one free 
labourer, and this difference, great as it is, does 
not appear to be more than is accounted for by 
the previous training of the latter, and the differ- 
ent circumstances under which he works,” 


The greater part of the convicts sent to 
the works are, it should be remembered, 
men wholly unused to that or any other 
kind of hard labour, and it is out of the 
question to expect that such men, without 
training and practice, without the stimulus 
afforded by the prospect of remunerative 
wages, can get through as much work as 
a body of labourers specially selected for 
the purpose and accustomed to labour of 
this description. The Report continued— 


“ Mr, Evans also informed us that he considered 
a fair valuation was put on the work done in the 
accounts contained in the reports of the directors 
of convict prisons. A paper in the appendix, 
taken from these reports, will show that, according 
to this valuation, the public has received a very 
considerable return in the work done by convicts, 
for the expense which they have occasioned. 
Upon the whole, the result of the inquiry may be 
considered satisfactory; more especially as we 
believe the industry of the prisoners to afford a 
sure indication that the discipline maintained 
among them is efficient, and that the establish- 
ments are generally in good order. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the evidence we have obtained, 
and we think that the directors of convict prisons, 
by whom the present system of associated labour 
has been organized, and also the officers under 
whose immediate superintendence it has been car- 
ried on, are entitled to great eredit for their suc- 
cessful exertions in the discharge of their arduous 
duties,” 
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That passage contains the deliberate opinion 
of the Commissioners after a most full and 
impartial investigation of the subject. I 
feel that this reference to it is due to the 
officers who have been charged with the 
immediate superintendence of the convict 
prisons, and especially to the memory of 
one whose services were last year lost to 
the country through his sudden death, just 
before the Report was made, the late Sir 
Joshua Jebb, and of whom I can say from 
personal knowledge and constant inter- 
course during many years, that, whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to 
some of his theories, no one could have 
devoted all his energies more entirely to 
the public service. To Sir Joshua Jebb’s 
exertions, aided by able and efficient col- 
leagues, were mainly due those improve- 
ments, not only in the structure and 
arrangements of the penal servitude pri- 
sons, but in the general convict system, 
which have been effected of late years. 

I now come to the recommendations of 
the Commission. These may be divided 
into two classes:—First, those relating 
to matters of mere administrative detail, 
which are of importance, but which involve 
no alteration of the law and are capable 
of being carried out by the Government 
without the interference of Parliament ; 
secondly, those to which effect can be 
given only by an alteration of the law. 
In regard to the former class, as soon as 
I had received and considered the Report, 
I addressed a letter, on the 15th of July, 
to the Directors of Prisons, calling their 
attention to the different recommendations 
of the Commissioners, in order that no time 
might be lost in adopting as many of them 


as it was possible and expedient to adopt, | 
The | 
correspondence on the table will show the | 


without application to Parliament. 


points to which I called the attention of 


the convict directors, and it not only states | 
their opinions, but shows what has been | 


done—what changes have been made, and 
what are now in progress. Some of the 
recommendations were found to be capable 
of immediate adoption, and were at once 
earried out. Others involved alterations 
in the structure of the prisons, and a con- 
siderable outlay of money, which neces- 
sarily involves some delay. Steps, how- 
ever, are now being taken to give effect 
to most of the suggestions in this class at 
the earliest possible period. The recom- 
mendations in question included the diet- 
ary and classification of the prisoners, the 


gratuities to warders, and to convicts, the | 
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increase in the staff, which has been sane- 
tioned, the construction of cells for sepa- 
rate confinement, in order to obviate the 
necessity of transferring convicts to Mill- 
bank, which was said to be a tempta- 
tion to men to commit offences in order 
that the monotony of their life might be 
diversified hy removal to another gaol ; the 
question of a remission of a portion of 
sentences, the mode of recording the in- 
dustry of convicts, the identification of 
licence holders, with a view to their ap- 
prehension in the event of their commit- 
ting fresh offences, and some other matters 
of minor consequence. The recommenda- 
tion that a fourth director should be added 
to the Prison Board has been carried out, 
by the appointment of an engineer officer 
of great experience in public works, who 
will now be charged, as one of the direc- 
tors, with the supervision of the prisons 
in which such works are carried on. 

We now come to the next class of re- 
commendations requiring a change in the 
law. The first of these, which will be 
found in the enumeration at the close of 
the Report, is, *‘that sentences of penal 
servitude should not in future be passed for 
a shorter term than seven years.’’ The 
Act of 1857, founded on the Report of 
a Committee, authorized sentences of no 
less than three years, but these short 
sentences, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, and also of those most conversant 
with the subject, have altogether failed in 
their effect, and have been found to have 
an injurious tendency. It was, I believe, 
the intention of the Committee, as it was 
of the Government and of the Legislature, 
that such sentences should not be passed 
in any great number, but should be ap- 
plied only to certain crimes which might 
not require so severe punishment as seven 
years’ penal servitude, and yet might not 
be adequately dealt with by a mere sen- 
tence of imprisonment. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the Judges have availed them- 
selves of the power granted by the Act 
of 1857, as if it had been intended that 
the term of punishment should be materi- 
ally diminished, and sentences of three or 
four years have largely superseded sen- 
tences of seven years for crimes which 
were not too severely punished before. I 
find in the appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners, that since the Act of 1857 
was passed — up to the end of 1862—there 
have been passed in England 13,331 sen- 
tences of penal servitude. Of these, 3,824 
were for three years, and 4,402 for four 
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years, making a total of 8,226, or nearly 
two-thirds of the whole number of sen- 
tences of penal servitude. In Scotland, 
during the same period, 1,292 sentences 
of penal servitude were passed. Of these, 
148 were for three years, and 529 for 
four years, or together more than one- 
half of the whole, not so large a propor- 
tion as in England, but still very con- 
siderable. In Ireland there were 2,157 
sentences of penal servitude. Of these, 
711 were for three years, and 751 for 
four years, making a total of 1,462, or 
more than two-thirds of the whole. Her 
Majesty’s Government concur with the 
Commissioners in thinking that these short 
sentences ought not to be continued, be- 
cause 

“ Experience shows that the discipline to which 
convicts are subject does not produce its proper 
effect in short periods ; and for this reason, as well 
as on account of the dangerous encouragement 
given to their associates by their return to their 
former abodes after going through short periods 
of punishment, it is desirable that the minimum 
term of penal servitude should be increased.” 
That opinion is in accordance with that 
of the directors of convict prisons, both 
in England and in Ireland, and with the 
experience of every person conversant with 
the effect of short sentences upon convicts. 
Nor can there be any doubt that a long 
term of imprisonment in a county or bo- 
rough gaol is a severer punishment than 
a very short term of penal servitude, in 
which there is not the same monotony, as 
it admits of various stages of punishment. 
For the more heinous crimes I think the 
Commissioners are right in recommending 
that short sentences of penal servitude 
should be abolished, and that longer sen- 
tences should be substituted. But that 
recommendation of the Commissioners is 
intimately connected with another. 

The fourth recommendation, in the sum- 
mary before referred to, is to the effect 

“ That all male convicts who are not disquali- 
fied for removal to a colony should be sent to 
Western Australia during the latter part of their 
punishment.” 
That is a recommendation which is enti- 
tled, in the circumstances under which it 
was given, to the greatest weight. Al- 
though the Government have not felt them- 
selves able to act upon it, I am bound 
to say that I think the Commissioners 
were fully justified in making it upon the 
evidence before them. As I understand, 
with the exception of the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers) it is a 
recommendation in which the Commis- 
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sioners, though differing upon other points, 
were unanimous. I find that the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
in his reasons for not signing the Report 
of the Commissioners, expresses an opi- 
nion favourable to the removal from this 
country to Western Australia of ‘‘ as many 
of the male convicts as may be fit, and as 
the colony may be able and willing to re- 
ceive.”” So, also, the Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, though differing in principle from 
the rest of the Commissioners, says, in an 
able and elaborate paper which is entitled 
to great consideration, that 

“Happily the urgent demand for labour in 
Western Australia renders that colony willing to 
take from us a very large proportion of our con- 
victs for employment on public works in that 
country ;” and that “there can be no doubt of the 
wisdom of profiting by this opportunity of reliev- 
ing ourselves from the embarrassment occasioned 
by the accumulation of convicts in this country.” 
“ Not only,” he adds, “ will the mother country be 
benefited, but a new field is hereby opened to the 
convict, if disposed to profit by the lesson he has 
received and to enter on a new life.” 


I agree with every word of that passage, 
and I must say that the Commissioners, 
with the evidence before them, had every 
reason to suppose not only that the inhabit- 
ants of Western Australia were willing, 
and even anxious, to receive a larger num- 
ber of convicts than has recently been sent 
there, but that the means of employment 
in that colony for convicts were consider- 
able. To what extent those means may 
exist is, perhaps, open to discussion ; but I 
believe that the evidence before the Com- 
missioners jutsified them in thinking that 
a larger number of convicts might be ab- 
sorbed in Western Australia than have re- 
cently been sent to that colony. I am 
bound also to say, that I do not think they 
could have anticipated the extreme appre- 
hension and alarm which has since been 
expressed by numbers of the colonists in 
the eastern settlements of the vast conti- 
nent of Australia in consequence of their 
recommendation. But the fact is, that 
their recommendation did excite the great- 
est alarm and apprehension—unfounded, 
as I believe, to a great extent—as to the 
effects which might be produced if that 
recommendation were carried ovt. On the 
other hand, I must say that there has been 
an exaggerated view taken in this country 
of the benefit likely to accrue from the 
adoption of that recommendation. I have 


carefully calculated what would be the 
probable result if the recommendation of 


The 


the Commissioners were carried out. 
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average number of convicts annually sen- | deration, while they distinctly deny the 
tenced in the United Kingdom to penal | right, and have thought it to be their 
servitude during the five years ending | duty to protest against any supposed ad- 
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1862, is rather more than 2,900. From 
this number may be deducted at least 
1,400 for women, juveniles, the class sent 
to invalid prisons as unfit for hard labour, 
and others for various causes unfit for re- 
moval toacolony. This leaves a residue 
of about 1,500, who, if their sentences 
had not been for short terms, and if em- 
ployment could have been found for them 
in the colony, might have been annually 
sent to Western Australia. But if the 


mission of the right of the inhabitants of 
these settled eastern colonies to dictate 
to Her Majesty, on the one hand, and 
to the inhabitants of another colony thou- 
sands of miles removed from themselves 
on the other, as to what shall be done 
in any other portion of the territories of 
the Crown with the free consent of its 
inhabitants, have still thought it undesir- 
able, for the sake of the advantage—a 
! remote one, as I have pointed out, and 





minimum term of penal servitude should} probably not so great as has been sup- 
be raised from three to seven years, the | posed—which might be derived from the 
number of convicts sentenced to penal ser- | removal from this country to Western 
vitude would probably be reduced. On the | “Australia of a larger number of convicts 
whole, it may be assumed that the recom-/| than has recently been sent there, to place 
mendation of the Commission would ulti- | our interests, or our supposed interests, in 
mately apply to 1,300 or 1,400 convicts | antagonism to the interests, or the sup- 
annually ; but several years must elapse | posed interests, of these large and flou- 
before this number would be reached, as | rishing colonies: they have wished that 
time must be given for the operation of the | there should be no contest between these 
longer sentences to be hereafter passed. | colonies and this country, founded on a 
A considerable portion of the sentences | mistaken impression that we are actuated 





must be undergone in this country—first, 
in separate imprisonment, and then on 
public works, so that any advantage to be 
derived from the proposed change could 


only be gained after sentences of no less | 


than seven years have been generally 


passed, and after a portion of them has | 


been undergone here. The consequence 
is, that a considerable time must elapse 
before the system could come into prac- 
tical operation, and I believe the result, 
as far as this country is concerned, would 
be less beneficial than many persons have 
anticipated. But, as I have said, the re- 
commendation of the Commissioners ex- 
cited great alarm and apprehension in the 
Eastern Australian colonies. Representa- 
tions were addressed to the Government, 
aud memorials were presented to Her Ma- 
jesty from persons in this country inter- 
ested in the eastern settlements, and from 
the colonists themselves, speaking in the 
strongest terms of the evils which they 
apprehended would arise from this influx 
of convicts into Western Australia, and 
from the facilities afforded for the passage 
of those convicts from Western Australia 
to the eastern colonies. The papers laid 
on the table will show the nature of those 
representations, and every one who has 
had an opportunity of reading them must 
be aware of the strength of the feeling 
which exists on the subject. The Govern- 
ment, taking the whole matter into consi- 
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| by selfish and interested motives, without 
;a due regard to their interests; and we 
| have come to the conclusion that it will 
| be better, while distinetly asserting the 
right of the Crown to deal as it has been 
| proposed to deal with Western Australia, 
with the free consent of its inhabitants, 
not to enter into a controversy with the 
eastern colonists, or to lead them to sup- 
pose that we are regardless of their in- 
terests—in which, indeed, we are as much 
concerned as they themselves— but rather 
to abandon a design which, though cal- 
culated, as the Commissioners say, and as 
I believe, to relieve us to some extent 
from an embarrassment, is yet undoubted. 
ly distasteful to them, and which has ex- 
cited among them feelings of alarm and 
apprehension. We do not propose, there- 
fore, to adopt the recommendation of the 
Commissioners, but we shall continue to 
send to Western Australia the same num- 
ber of convicts which has been sent there 
during the last few years, or rather less 
than 600 a year. It would, in fact, be 
most unjust to Western Australia —it 
would be turning a deaf ear to the strong 
remonstrances and earnest representations 
of the inhabitants of that colony if we 
were to discontinue the present practice. 
We, therefore, propose to send there not 
the full number of convicts recommended 
to be sent by the Commissioners, but the 
limited number which has been annually 
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sent there of late years, selecting those 
whose sentences are the longest, and who 
will, therefore, for the greatest portion of 
their terms, be under the supervision and 
the code of law applicable to such persons. 

But there is another alteration which 
has been made with regard to Western 
Australia, caleulated in great measure to 
remove the apprehensions entertained by 
the other colonies. That alteration relates 
to the grant of conditional pardon. This 
grant was formerly obtained sometimes 
at so early a period of the sentence that 
the convict was soon removed from all 
restraint, and might, if he wished it, and 
had the money for the purpose, return to 
Europe, or go to any part of the world 
except to this country. There was thus 
an inducement given to convicts to go to 
other colonies where attractions existed 
for them, although those other colonies 
might be distant, and the means of inter- 
course with them might not be easy. 
That point was considered by the Commis- 
sion, and, in accordance with their recom- 
mendation, the former system of condi- 
tional pardons will be abolished; and con- 
viets sent out to Western Australia, and 
there obtaining a ticket-of-leave, if dis- 
posed to live honestly and conduct them- 
selves well, may remain in that colony 
free from all undue interference, but at 
the same time they will be prohibited from 
going away from that colony to any other 
during the term of their sentence. I have 
said that the recommendation of the com- 
mission is that the minimum sentence of 
penal servitude for the future should be 
seven years. If we had been able to act 
on the recommendation that all male con- 
victs fit for labour should be sent to a 
colony, it would have been right to adopt 
this term, as it would be injurious to the 
interests of the colony and prejudicial also 
to the convicts themselves, that they 
should be, at a very early period, released 
from all restraint and exposed to all the 
temptations which would surround them. 
But the case is different if they are to 
be retained at home ; and, on the whole, 
the Government have come to the con- 
clusion that, under the actual cireum- 
stances, it is expedient that five years 
should be the minimum term of penal 
servitude; that sentences of three and 
four years—the most numerous which are 
now passed—should be abolished, the mi- 
nimum of five years being an intermediate 
sentence between the original minimum 
term of seven years’ penal servitude and 
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two years, which is practically the maxi- 
mum term of imprisonment. We believe 
that this will allow time for the successive 
stages of punishment applicable to penal 
servitude as distinguished from imprison- 
ment in a county or borough gaol. We, 
therefore, propose by the Bill to fix five 
years as-the minimum term for sentences 
of. penal servitude. 

The next recommendation of the Com- 
missioners is this— 

“That convicts sentenced to penal servitude 

should be subjected, in the first place, to nine 
months’ separate imprisonment, and then to labour 
on public works for the remainder of the term for 
which they are sentenced, but with the power of 
earning, by industry and good conduct, an abridg- 
ment of this part of their punishment.” 
This is a most important point, and one on 
which a difference of opinion existed be- 
tween the greater part of the Commission- 
ers and the Lord Chief Justice. Now, I 
entirely agree with the principle which the 
Lord Chief Justice lays down—namely, 
that the subsidiary purpose of penal disci- 
pline, the reformation of the criminal— 
ought to be kept in due subordination to 
its primary and principal purpose, the re- 
pression of and deterring from crime ; and 
also that the punishment should be made 
as rigorous as is compatible with a due 
regard to humanity, and consistent with 
the health of body and mind of those 
subjected to it. But the question we have 
to consider is, whether that principle would 
necessarily be invaded or impaired by the 
adoption of the reeommendation of the 
Commissioners, that we should continue to 
hold out to the convict the prospect of the 
remission of a portion of his sentence as a 
stimulus to good conduct and a reward for 
hisindustry. Let me advert for a moment 
to the opinion expressed on this subject 
by the Commissioners. In the 38th para- 
graph of their Report they say— 

“ We have remarked that the length of sentences 
that ought to be passed upon convicts much de- 
pends upon whether the power of earning a re- 
mission of part of their punishment by industry 
is to be granted to them. We have no hesitation 
in expressing our opinion that it ought. An aver- 
sion to regular labour is one of the chief sources 
of crime ; it is, therefore, of the utmost import- 
ance that the system of punishment to which con- 
victs are subjected should be one calculated to 
teach them habits of steady labour, and to associate 
industry in their minds with the advantages to be 
obtained by it. But the experience, both of this 


and of other countries, has demonstrated that it 
is impossible to compel convicts to work hard by 
mere coercion, the attempt to do so having invari- 
ably failed, while it has produced a brutalizing 
effect on their minds, and increased their previous 
aversion to labour.” 
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In a subsequent part of the same paragraph 
they add— 

“‘ That principle of remission has been adopted 
to a greater or less extent in all the various 
schemes of penal discipline which have been tried 
in the last twenty-five years. The result has been 
to establish the conclusion that the hope of earn- 
ing some remission of their punishment is the most 
powerful incentive to good conduct and industry 
which can be brought to act upon the minds of 
prisoners. Such is the opinion unanimously ex- 
pressed by all who have had the opportunity of 
observing its effect, while employed in the manage- 
ment of convicts, whether at home or in the 
colonies.” 

I do not want to trouble the House by 
multiplying extracts from a document in 
the hands of hon. Members. I hope that 
all those who desire to form a sound and 
correct opinion on this important subject 
will read the Report for themselves. But 
I must say that I think that the Commis- 
sioners are fully borne out in their conclu- 
sions on this matter by the evidence of 
persons whose opinions as to this principle 
of remission are entitled to the greatest 
weight. Certainly, the opinions of Direc- 
tors of Convict Prisons, both in England 
and Ireland, are entirely in accordance 
with the view stated by the Commissioners, 
and there is such a preponderance of evi- 
dence in favour of that view, that I think 
the House would act wisely in adopting 
the recommendation of the Commissioners; 
and in adhering, subject to certain modi- 
fications, to a principle which I believe 
is essential to promote good conduct and 
industry in all our convict establishments. 
The Lord Chief Justice says, that if this 
principle is good it should be applied uni- 
versally, to short as well as to long terms 
of imprisonment, and not to sentences of 
penal servitude alone. But, with all re- 
spect for that distinguished Judge, I think 
there is a great practical distinction be- 
tween the two cases. If a criminal is sen- 
tenced to one or two years’ imprisonment, 
the end of his punishment is not a remote 
thing to look forward to; whereas, with 
a sentence of seven or ten years, if he 
can hope for no partial remission of it, he 
can only be coerced by fear, and there 
is no motive to operate on his mind for 
good. This difference between long and 
short sentences justifies, I think, the dif- 
ference of practice. As to the argu- 
ment based on the alleged uncertainty and 
vagueness which this principle introduces 
into our punishments, let me illustrate the 
point in this way. Take the tase of a 
sentence of penal servitude for twelve 
years. Assuming that one-fourth of that 
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term may be remitted for good conduct, in 
accordance with the suggestion of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons, surely the 
Judge in pronouncing a sentence of twelve 
years’ penal servitude has the power of 
explaining, and making the public under- 
stand what the effect of such a sentence 
would be. Its obvious and unquestion- 
able effect would be, that one-fourth of 
the term only would be capable of being 
abridged by the industry and good con- 
duct of the convict, but that the remain- 
der could not be abridged or remitted. 
Thus, with a sentence of twelve years’ 
penal servitude you have the certain inflic- 
tion of nine years, with a margin beyond 
that of three years, which would be an 
addition to the certain part of the punish- 
ment, unless the good conduct and indus- 
try of the crimiual procured for him its 
remission. I think, therefore, that the 
objection as to uncertainty cannot be fairly 
urged by those who know how the system 
works. It has been thought, indeed, by 
some that the mere report of a chap- 
lain, that a particular prisoner is appa- 
rently a well-disposed man, suffices to 
open the doors of the prison for him dur- 
ing any period of his sentence. That is 
entirely a popular delusion. No such ca- 
pricious remission can take place. There 
is only a certain and fixed portion of 
the term which can be abridged on the po- 
sitive conditions of industry and good con- 
duct. With all deference, then, for the 
opinion of the Lord Chief Justice, agreeing 
with him in theory, and thinking his argu- 
ment would be sound if this were merely 
an abstract question, but taking a practical 
view of the matter, and considering the 
necessity of making punishment deterrent 
as its primary object, but of supplying 
of a motive for good conduct, and of en- 
couraging reformation as its secondary 
object, I believe we shall do well to hold 
out the hope of the remission of a part of 
these sentences ; and the portion we pro- 
pose is one-fourth. 

But if this is conceded, there is another 
point in which the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire differs from his Colleagues. 
He does not differ from them on the prin- 
ciple of remission, but only on the ques- 
tion whether the remission should be given 
absolutely or conditionally. [An hon. 
Member : In this country.] Both the 
Lord Chief Justice and the right hon. 
Gentleman agree to the principle of re- 
mission as applicable to convicts to be 
removed to Western Australia, With re- 
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gard to the Lord Chief Justice’s view, I) viets, to enable them to come at once to 


must say that if the principle is to be 
admitted in Western Australia—to which 
he thinks the great body of these convicts 
should go—then the objection as to the 
alleged uncertainty of the punishment will 
apply just as much whether the convicts are 
sent to another hemisphere, or whether they 
are kept in this country. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has a doubt whether in 
this country, if there is to be a remission, 
it ought to be absolute or only conditional. 
For myself, 1 was originally rather in- 
clined to adopt the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I think the reasons in fa- 
vour of that view are entitled to great 
weight. No doubt, a conditional licence 
very much impedes the free action of the 
convict, not in the direction in which it 
is most desirable that it should be impeded 
—namely, in the course of crime, but it 
stands in the way of his obtaining an ho- 
nest living after he comes out of prison. 
There is, and I hope there always will be, 
a disinclination in this country among ho- 
nest labourers to associate with persons 
who have been convicted of crime. In 
the labour market it is often difficult for an 
honest man to find employment, and the 
difficulty must naturally be greater for a 
‘man coming out of prison; and there is 
an especial feeling against the holder of 
a licence. On this account, I believe a 
longer term of imprisonment would, by 
many convicts, be preferred, with absolute 
freedom at the end of it, to a revocable 
licence at an earlier period subject to re- 
strictions, and a liability, on a breach of 
the conditions of the licence, to be sent 
back to prison. An unconditional licence 
would remove all objections to the convicts 
going abroad to any part of the world; 
and it was no doubt with this view that 
the Commissioners thought it desirable 
that a licence should be made general 
in its terms, instead of being restricted 
to the United Kingdom. But how can a 
revocable licence be made applicable be- 
yond the limits within which it is granted ? 
You directly encourage the licence holder 
to go abroad if you tell him it is not 
confined to the United Kingdom; and in 
America or Australia, or in any foreign 
country, he would be beyond the reach of 
the authority that could revoke his licence. 
I am very much afraid we should in such 
a case have other remonstrances from the 
colonies as urgent as those we have re- 
cently received. They would say you 
mean, by absolutely discharging your con- 
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the colonies ; and that this is only a con- 
cealed system of transportation. But, on 
the other hand, there are reasons to pre- 
vent the adoption of absolute in preference 
to conditional remission. Great alarm 
would exist throughout the country if, 
with reference to the large number of 
convicts now in prison undergoing sen- 
tence, to whom expectations have been 
held out of a remission of a certain definite 
portion of their sentences, they should be 
at liberty to go back to their old haunts 
in London, Birmingham, Manchester, or 
Liverpool, and to mix with their old com- 
panions, free from all restraint, and only 
subject to the ordinary law of the land. 
The effect of that would be to create great 
alarm in the country. Looking, therefore, 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, and the advantage derived from the 
check placed on convicts during the ear- 
lier period of their freedom, the Govern- 
ment have thought that for the present, 
without prejudging this question for the 
future, it would be better to recognize 
and continue the existing practice; and, 
unless Parliament should otherwise decide, 
to make no alteration in it with regard to 
conditional licences. 

There is one important recommendation 
which is not contained in the five enume- 
rated at the end of the Report, but one 
which I think probably the House will con- 
sider must have great effect upon these li- 
cence holders in deterring them from the 
commission of crime, and that recommen- 
dation is to be found in the 42nd paragraph 
of the Report. The Commissioners say— 


“ Above all, it ought to be provided that if a 
licence holder is convicted of any serious offence, 
this shall be considered such a breach of the con- 
ditions of his licence as to cancel it, making him 
liable to be remanded to a convict prison for the 
whole portion of his original sentence that re- 
mained unexpired when he was discharged, to 
which should be added the term of any new sen- 
tence he might have incurred. This last provision 
would remove one of the causes which has most 
tended to render nugatory the conditions endorsed 
upon licences. Under the law as it stands, these 
licences have generally not more than six or nine 
months to run when first granted ; hence, if the 
holders are committed to prison for some new 
offence, it generally happens that by the time they 
come out so little, if any, of their original sen- 
tence remains unexpired that it is not worth while 
sending them back to a convict prison, where, 
perhaps, they would only be detained for a few 
days. They thus practically escape incurring any 
punishment whatever for the breach of the con- 
ditions on which they were released.” 


It is therefore proposed, that where a 
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licence is revoked, the convict, as the effect 
of that revocation, shall be sent back to a 
convict prison, not merely to undergo the 
probably short remaining period of his ori- 
ginal sentence, but to begin, as it were, 
where he left off, and to undergo the whole 
term of the original sentence which re- 
mained unexpired when he was discharged 
on licence. There is another recommen- 
dation, also an important one, connected 
with the restraints put on the holders of 
licences in the commission of crime. I 
stated last year, in the discussion which 
then took place, the difficulty of enforcing 
the conditions of licence—that is, in revok- 
ing a licence for alleged breach of its con- 
ditions, without involving a violation of 
the ordinary principles of law, on the mere 
report of a policeman, without evidence 
on oath, and without giving the convict 
an opportunity of defending himself. I 
have long felt it impossible, consistently 
with a just administration of the law, to 
have an effectual mode of enforcing the 
conditions of licence, unless the law was 
altered so as to make a certain class of 
offences connected with breach of licence 
cognizable by magistrates, and to subject 
the licence holder to a judicial proceeding. 
The Commissioners recommend a change 
in the law with that view. They say— 


‘** Some changes in the law would be necessary 
in order to enable the Government to exercise a 
proper authority over this class of convicts. In 
the first place, in order that a licence holder may 
be compelled to preserve his licence, it ought to 
be made an offence for him not to produce it 
when duly .required ; and there ought to be a 
power given to apprehend licence holders believed 
to have been guilty of misconduct, before the ac- 
tual revocation of their licences. Provision 
should also be made for enabling magistrates to 
hear evidence upon oath as to any breach of the 
conditions endorsed upon the licence imputed to a 
licence holder, and to adjudicate upon the fact, 
with a view to the revocation, or, in trivial cases, 
the suspension, for a longer or shorter time, of 
the convict’s licence.” 


This is intimately connected with the dif- 
ficult question of the supervision of con- 


viets. Upon this point, 1 must say I do 
not think the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners so explicit as it is with regard 
to other points. In this country—it might 
be different in Ireland, where the police 
are under the management of the central 
government—but in England it would be 
almost impossible for a man to have the 
chance of obtaining an honest living if he 
were called on once a month or once a 
quarter to give an account of himself 
to the police. But what is required is 
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this, that in order to facilitate identifica- 
tion of licence holders, they shall be pho- 
tographed ; copies of their photograph be- 
ing sent to the police of the place to which 
they go on their discharge. The licence 
holder will be required, within seven days 
of his discharge, to report himself to the 
police, and he will not be allowed to re- 
ceive the second instalment of gratuity 
unless there be endorsed on the gratuity 
ticket that he has so reported himself, 
With regard to the form of licence also, 
some alteration has been made. 

The provisions of the Bill, then, are 
shortly these:—That all sentences to pe- 
nal servitude less than five years shall be 
abolished; that five years shall henceforth 
be the minimum; that conviction for any 
indictable offence ipso facto shall revoke 
a licence; that where a licence is revoked, 
the whole of the original sentence shall be 
undergone by the convict; that licence 
holders shall be bound to produce their 
licence when called upon to do so; and 
that a breach of the conditions of the li- 
cence shall be cognizable by two magis- 
trates, who may sentence a convict for a 
breach of his licence to an imp.isonment of 
three months A summary conviction will 
not necessarily revoke the licence, as in 
the case of a conviction of an indictable 
offence, as it may be that the breach of 
any of its conditions may be of a nature 
to be sufficiently punished by imprison- 
ment, without entailing the infliction of 
the unexpired term of punishment under 
the original sentence. In such eases the 
conviction is to be reported to the Secre- 
tary of State, and it will be in his disere- 
tion, upon a review of the circumstances, 
to revoke or suspend the licence. 

There is another recommendation of the 
Commissioners to which effect is given by 
a clause in this Bill. The Commissioners 
express the opinion, that where insubordi- 
nation occurs in a convict prison, or where 
a serious assault is committed upon any of 
the officers, the immediate infliction of cor- 
poral punishment is desirable; and, as 
there were but three Directors of Prisons, 
and they have to travel long distances to 
some of the prisons, a considerable time 
may sometimes occur between the com- 
mission of the offence and its punishment, 
thus lessening its effects upon the other 
prisoners. The Commissioners, therefore, 
recommend that in such cases local ma- 
gistrates may be empowered to inquire 
into the circumstances, and to award the 
punishment. The directors are of opinion 
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that, with the addition of a fourth director, 
a director can always attend to order the 
infliction of punishment in such cases as 
I have referred to. As, however, only a 
permissive power is recommended to en- 
able certain magistrates to exercise those 
powers if necessary, I have thought it 
desirable to adopt the recommendation of 
the Commissioners, and to empower two 
magistrates to attend at the prison and to 
adjudicate on the case on any emergency 
after taking evidence on oath, as is re- 
quired of a director. Those are the pro- 
visions of the Bill which I now ask leave 
to introduce. I believe it will carry into 
effect all the main recommendations of 
the Commissioners which require the in- 
tervention of Parliament. For reasons 
which I have explained, and which my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies will afterwards more fully point 
out, our plan of transportation to Western 
Australia is more limited than they have 
recommended, but with that exception we 
have endeayoured to give effect to their 
recommendations ; and I think, if Parlia- 
ment should adopt this Bill, the result of 
the labours of that Commission will be most 
beneficial to the country, both in effect- 
ing improvements in our system of punish- 
ment, and placing the law upon a more 
satisfactory footing than at present. The 
right hon, Baronet concluded by formally 
moving for leave to introduce the Bill. 
Moved, “That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Penal Servitude Acts.” 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, he could not re- 
sist the conviction that the measure pro- 
posed to be introduced was founded upon 
an unsound principle, and although it was 
unusual to oppose the introduction of a Bill, 
especially one proposed by the Government, 
and relating to a subject upon which it 
was admitted on all hands that some legisla- 
tion was required, he felt bound, although 
with considerable diffidence, to point out 
what he believed to be solid objections to 
the measure. In the remarks he should 
make he spoke only his own opinion, and, 
of course, upon such a subject there could 
be nothing like party fecling. He should 
discuss the question upon the text of the 
Report of the Royal Commission. There 


were two principles which might be em- 
bodied in a law affecting penal servitude, 
and both these principles, contradictory as 
they were, could be found—one embodied 
in the Report of the Commissioners, and 
the other in the memorandum of the Lord 
Chief Justice which was appended to it. 
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One principle tended to increase the sen- 
tences and to lengthen imprisonment to an 
inordinate degree, for the purpose of ma- 
king what might be called psychological 
experiments in the reformation of prisdners, 
and for that purpose the principle required 
an intricate system of gradations of punish- 
ment, and conditional remissions as moral in- 
centives and stimulants to hope and energy. 
The other principle would distinguish pun- 
ishment from education, and would make 
such punishment definite, certain, bitter, 
and uniform. It was upon the first-men- 
tioned principle that their present practice 
was based, and therefore they had had 
experience of its working. The system 
had been tried and found wanting, and 
yet the proposed measure was based upon 
the same principle, and sought to remedy 
the inefficiencies of the present law by ex- 
tending the principle upon which it was 
vased. The other principle was enuncia- 
ted in the memorandum of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and was, he ventured to say, the 
sounder of the two. He would at present 
only mention two or three objections out 
of numerous others, which he took to the 
measure as sketched out by the right hon. 
Gentleman. First, while it pretended to 
embody the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, it omitted that which was a 
most important feature in their Report. 
Lord Grey had stated that he would not 
have proposed those very lengthened sen- 
tences but with a view to give a scope for 
transportation at the end of them, The Bill 
adopted the recommendation of lengthened 
sentences, but the Home Secretary declared 
that there was no possibility of realizing 
the desired end of transportation, and he 
had, therefore, adopted half a principle 
without its specific adjuncts, There was 
no greater difficulty experienced at the 
Home Office, or by the Administrators of 
our prisons, at this moment, than the ac- 
cumulation of convicts. By the system 
now in foree, so long were the terms of 
punishment that it became impossible to 
carry out the precise terms of the sentences. 
Public works were insufficient to supply 
the second stage of employment, and trans- 
portation was closed against us; the con- 
sequence of which was that many prisoners 
were detained in the convict prisons beyond 
the first period of their sentence. The pri- 
sons were consequently overcrowded, and 
the convicts were reduced to a state of sul- 
Jen discontent by finding that the hopes 
which had been held out to them were not 
realized, but that they were defrauded of a 
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portion of the time allotted to the second 
and more agreeable stage of their pun- 
ishment. A Governor of a Government 
prison had stated in his hearing, that in 
consequence of that feeling the discipline 
of his establishment was ina great mea- 
sure paralyzed. If still longer sentences 
were awarded, of course, the state of our 
gaols would be even worse than at present. 
He was not inclined to dispute the impos- 
sibility of recurring to transportation. He 
did ‘not think it would be desirable, even 
were it possible, but that question was dis- 
posed of by the declaration of the Govern- 
ment, who must be best acquainted with 
the facts of the case, that it had become 
impossible. It might be carried out toa 
limited extent, as a few convicts might be 
sent to Western Australia, and those few 
were to be under life sentences. It was 
clear that at the outside only 600 prisoners 
would be sent away every year to Western 
Australia, so that the great majority of 
those with whom we had to deal would have 
to undergo the whole of their punishment, 
whatever it might be, in this country. That 
being so, it was a question which it was 
very material to consider, whether it should 
be laid down as a principle that, whenever 
a@ man was undergoing the penalty of any 
crime, we were to undertake his education 
during a period of which the minimum ex- 
tent would be five years. To him he must 
confess that long diluted punishments un- 
der the hopeless pretext of education, under 
those circumstances, seemed to be prepos- 
terous, 

He next came to his second objection, 
which was to the ticket-of-leave. That 
which was essentially part of what might 
be called the moral suasive system of pun- 
ishment, was, in his opinion, the most dan- 
gerous of all, and would always be so un- 
less it were connected with a valid super- 
vision of the police. Such a supervision, 
although the plan had been tried for eleven 
years, had been found to be impossible in 
this country, and yet it was proposed to 
continue the system, notwithstanding the 
results of experience, and in spite of such 
evidence as that of Sir Richard Mayne, 
who stated that the principal effect of a 
ticket-of-leave in England was to give a 
man greater opportunities of committing 
crimes. The case of Ireland, he might 
add, did not at all appear to him to prove 
that a system which had been so successful 
there was equally applicable to England. 
The success of the system in Ireland was 
mainly due to the great facilities for emi- 
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gration which existed in that part of the 
kingdom, and the more we were able to 
facilitate the emigration of prisoners at the 
conclusion of their sentences, the safer, no 
doubt, it would be for ourselves. Twenty- 
five per cent only, it should be borne in 
mind, of the prisoners in Ireland did not 
go abroad, and this small number were 
kept under supervision, and the success of 
their treatment had been mainly owing to 
the most judicious arrangements of a single 
person—Mr. Organ—whose equal in effi- 
ciency we could scarcely hope to find in 
the numbers which we should require in 
this country, and who himself admitted 
that he could not deal with a larger number 
of prisoners than he had already under his 
charge. There was no good ground, there- 
fore, he maintained, for holding out the 
example of Ireland as an argument for the 
possibility of having an effective supervi- 
sion by police in this country of those who 
held tickets-of-leave. The impossibility of 
such a supervision being admitted, we must 
look forward to an increase of crime under 
the ticket-of-leave system as the result to 
be expected from our observation of the 
past. But it appeared from ine papers 
which had been placed in the hands of hon. 
Members that morning, that the system 
was to receive a new name; and, for his 
own part, he thought such a change, as 
well as all frequent changes, made in our 
penal code, very mischievous. Indeed, the 
inefficiency which was confessed to attach 
to that code might, in great measure, be 
attributed to the constant changes which 
had been introduced into it within the last 
fifty years. Be that as it might, however, 
the ticket-of-leave system, under its new 
name of ‘conditional release,’’ was pro- 
posed to be made more stringent by ma- 
king it compulsory on a convict to report 
himself to the police whenever he changed 
his residence. [Sir George Grey: I 
merely said that he should report himself 
in the first instance, in order to be iden- 
tified.] If that were so, what hold, he 
should like to know, would the police have 
upon the man? None at all, and they would 
find it impossible to exercise any control 
over the holder of a ticket-of-leave, unless 
he were obliged to report himself from time 
to time, it being their duty in the event of 
his not doing so to ask for a warrant for 
his apprehension, with a view to his being 
sent back to prison. Anything short of 
that could scarcely be said to be entitled 
to the name of supervision. : 
The right hon .Gentleman said, that if 
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one part of a man’s punishment were fixed | 
and the other uncertain, the whole would | 
have the character of a fixed punishment. | 
He (Mr. Adderley) held the contrary opi- | 
nion, and believed that a punishment which 
had any part of it uncertain would wholly 
bear a character of uncertainty in the esti- 
mation and speculations of criminals. It | 
took away all the terror of punishment if | 
no man knew for certain how long even 
any portion of it would last. The great 
charm of crime was its lottery, and in this 
country the best part of that lottery was 
the punishment. The consequence of the 
existing system was, that neither the pri- 
soner nor the Judge could know what was 
the period for which any sentence of penal 
servitude would practically operate. He 
objected also to any system of educationary 
punishment, that it was necessarily ex- 
tremely complicated. In the ninth para- 
graph, for inatanee, of the Report of the 
Commission, which professed to be an ex- 
planation of the second stage of penal ser- 
vitude, the period passed in the public 
works, occurred the following passage :— 
“ On the reception of a convict on public works 
the remaining term of his sentence is divided into 
three portions or stages of discipline, in the lowest 
of which there are three classes. Convicts are 
first placed in the first, second, or third class, ac- 
cording to the report received of their conduct 
while in separate confinement. Those in the se- 
cond or third class are advanced to the next class 
if their conduct has been good for a period of three 
months. No convict is advanced beyond the 
lowest stage unless he is in the first class; and if, 
having attained to a subsequent stage ; he is de- 
graded for misconduct to a lower class than the 
first, he is removed back into the lowest stage, 
until by good conduct for three or six months, as 
the case may be, he has regained the first class,” 


That was a very good puzzle, the solution 
of which would require a good deal of in- 
genuity; but it was a bad penal sentence, 
the explanation of which was a riddle. 
The use of badges and marks, both as 
already existing, and as it was proposed 
to be modified, was equally indistinct and 
fallacious. The whole system was, from 
its complication, most injurious. It was, 
moreover, impossible to obtain inferior offi- 
cers who, without exception, should have 
sufficient judgment, integrity, or even cour- 
age, to carry out such a system rigidly and 
fairly, and, if it were not so administered, 
it worked harm instead of good. The 
right hon. Baronet asked by what other 
system you could gain the submission 
and stimulate the industry of prisoners ; 
so that it appeared that that whole sys- 
tem of marks, badges, remissions of sen- 
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tence, and gratuities, was intended as a 
means of bribing prisoners to submit to the 
authority of those who were placed over 
them, and to the necessary discipline of 
legal punishment. It reminded him of 
what used to take place in the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, when the Earl of Yarborough, 
then Commodore, was said to have carried 
his regard for sham discipline so far as to 
have occasionally given a man £5 to in- 
duce him to submit to be flogged. The 
fact was, that the alternative for which the 
right hon. Baronet had asked was to be 
found in a sound system of classification, 
which would hold out quite a sufficient in- 
ducement to good conduct, without remit- 
ting, or abridging, or rendering uncertain 
the sentences of prisoners. The present 
system had completely disturbed, in fact, 
almost reversed, the gradation of punish- 
ment. We had first the terrible punish- 
ment of death, which instilled real terror. 
Then came that most indistinct and hazy 
punishment of penal servitude, which, ac- 
cording to the Royal Commissioners, was, 
in consequence of its uncertainty, regarded 
by offenders with little terror; for, although 
in the forty-ninth paragraph of their Re- 
port, which was read by the right hon. 
Baronet, they said that it was more se- 
verely felt than was generally supposed, 
in the thirty-first they admitted that it 
was not sufficiently dreaded by those who 
had undergone it, and who constantly 
returned, or by the criminal classes gene- 
rally, and stated that crimes were some- 
times committed for the sake of ob- 
taining the advantages it was supposed 
to bring with it. Next in order to that 
so called punishment, respecting which 
it was difficult to decide whether it was 
a prize or a penalty, we nominally de- 
scended, but really ascended again to 
sentences of imprisonment for minor of- 
fences, which were carried out in many 
ordinary gaols so rigidly as to be very ter- 
rible to the criminal class. It was essential 
to correct that disturbed order by ren- 
dering that highest secondary punishment 
which was the alternative of death, and the 
penalty of the worst class of crimes, much 
more severe than it was, and something 
more dreaded than mere imprisonment. In 
his opinion there ought also to be no differ- 
ence between the punishment of imprison- 
ment in a convict prison and that in an 
ordinary gaol; but that in the former case 
the prisoner, after undergoing all the se- 
verities which were inflicted in the latter, 
should have to be employed for a certain 
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time upon public works. Then penal ser- 
vitude would take its place between death 
and mere imprisonment. 

The legislation which he should desire 
to see would be based upon the principles 
opposite to those on which the Bill was 
founded. He would make punishment to 
be punishment. Reformation should be 
concurrent with it as far as possible, but 
he would make punishment, that is, the 
suffering something disagreeable in conse- 
quence of crime, the sole object of the 
penal law. He would have it precise and 
understood by all—definite, uniform, and 
bitter. He would abolish tickets-of-leave. 
He would repeal the seetions of the Act of 
1853 which introduced them. He would 
make sentences literally coincide with the 
punishments to follow them, and would 
have every sentence rigidly carried out. 
There should be no alleviation of a man’s 
punishment in prison except by his promo- 
tion, in consequence of his industry and 
good conduct, from one of the classes which 
had been most wisely introduced into pri- 
son discipline to another. The length of 
the sentence should never be abridged ex- 
cept by the Royal clemency ; its meaning 
should be made clear by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and not only should the treatment 
of prisoners in all gaols be uniform, but 
the labour to be performed in all, and upon 
public works, should be so defined by the 
Legislature that every one in the country 
might understand it. The advantages of 
such a system would be that punishments 
would be simple, and therefore intelligible 
to all ; that discipline would be improved 
and facilitated, because prisoners, instead 
of being, as they were then, continually 
irritated by new hopes and fresh disap- 
pointments, would know what they had to 
bear, and would make up their minds to 
bear it; that we should have fewer pri- 
soners to deal with, because, as the im- 
prisonment would be more severe, the 
terms, of course, would be shorter than 
they then were; and that, for the first 
time for a long period, the criminal class 
would entertain some fear of punishment. 
The right hon. Gentleman had considered 
the question of transportation, and what 
he called a concealed kind of transporta- 
tion, but he had found difficulties in the 
way, because he treated it as part of pun- 
ishment proposed, and retaining Govern- 
ment control over persons going out. But, 
if the term of punishment was completed 
first, could there be the same objection on 
the part of foreign countries to the emigra- 
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tion of freemen? Discharged prisoners, he 
thought, at the expiration of their sen- 
tence, might advantageously be left to the 
treatment and assistance of some voluntary 
agency in the nature of the intermediate 
system of Sir W. Crofton in Ireland, or 
of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
which had found, in the majority of cases 
with which it was brought in contaet, that 
persons were willing and thankful to be 
sent abroad, owing to the difficulty of find- 
ing work in England. He would suggest 
that increased aid should be given to vo- 
luntary societies, not from the Treasury, 
for that would connect the Government 
with the scheme, but from local rates, as 
by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Act, to 
enable them to send away discharged con- 
victs who were willing to go abroad, a dis- 
cretion being in all cases reposed with the 
visiting justices of the district. Trans- 
portation would be then put in its true 
light, as an opportunity of new life after 
punishment passed. There would be no 
concealment under such a system, and any 
objections which might be urged to it 
would be quite as applicable to the exist- 
ing practice. So strongly did he entertain 
these views that, if no one more competent 
undertook the task, he would, himself, sub- 
mit a Bill to the House, based on the con- 
trary principle to that embodied in the Bill 
of the Government, and allow Parliament 
to decide between the two. 

Lorp NAAS said, it was the usual 
practice in that House, upon questions of 
great importance, to postpone discussion 
till the second reading of the Bill. But 
the subject which the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought under their notice, was one 
with which the House generally was so fa- 
miliar, that they were in a position to dis- 
cuss at once the main provisions of the 
Bill. In fact, there had been so many 
proposals made from time to time with re- 
spect to convict treatment, that hardly any 
measure could be introduced which could 
lay claim to novelty. Besides, the princi- 
ples advocated by his right hon. Friend 
were so erroneous, and so totally opposed 
to the experience of past years, that he 
should hardly be doing his duty if he 
did not oppose them. To a great extent 
he agreed with the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, but he could not help express- 
ing his regret that they had determined 
not to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the important branch 
of transportation. He regretted that the 
more, as he thought Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment had arrived at rather a hasty 
conclusion on that important branch of the 
subject. It was true, remonstrances had 
been sent home from the colonies. Meet- 
ings had been held, petitions had been 
framed, and communications had been sent 
to the Home Government; but it seemed 
that the Government seemingly had not 
taken time to point out to the leading 
inhabitants of the two Australian colonies, 
gentlemen for whom he had every respect, 
the futility and weakness of their argu- 
ments. Of the three parties primarily 
concerned—the mother country, the colony 
which was to receive the convicts, and the 
colonies adjacent—two were strongly in fa- 
vour of transportation. It had never been 
denied that it was the best form of secon- 
dary punishment which the wit of man had 
ever been able to devise ; it was at once 
deterrent to the guilty and humane to- 
wards the convict, for it held out a chance 
to him of regaining his place in society. 
Every gentleman who had studied the sub- 
ject, and was officially or otherwise con- 
nected with Western Australia—the only 
place in a position to receive our convicts 
—admitted, that to the colony transporta- 
tion would be a very great boon. The 
only condition they imposed was, that the 
convicts should be healthy and able to 
work ; and no one would dream of sending 
out any others. The only quarter from 
which objections proceeded was from the 
adjacent colonies. Now, he held in his 
hand a map of the continent of Australia, 
from which it appeared that the distance 
from Fremantle to Adelaide was, by sea, 
1,900 miles, and by land 1,800, the dis- 
tance to Melbourne 2,400, to Sydney 
3,100, and to Launceston 2,600. To say 
that the colonists of Eastern and Southern 
Australia had a right to complain of the 
establishment of a convict settlement in 
Western Australia would be as reasonable 
as if we were to protest against a propo- 
sal on the part of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to send colonists to Madeira, or as if 
the residents in Newfoundland disputed 
our right to found a convict settlement 
somewhere on the west coast of Ireland. 
In practice, it would be found that there 
were greater facilities for intereourse be- 
tween this country and Madeira, than 
there either were or could be for a very 
long period between Eastern and Western 
Australia. He believed there were hardly 
any instances worth mentioning in which 
convicts had succeeded in making their 
escape to the other Australian colonies. 
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By land, there existed between Western 
Australia and the nearest point of South 
Australia an impenetrable and waterless 
desert. Many exploring expeditions had 
failed there, and he did not think there 
was a single authentic instance on record 
of a convict starting overland from Western 
Australia and succeeding in getting to 
the other colonies. By sea the passage 
might be easier, but it was scarcely pos- 
sible that any man, entirely destitute of 
means, could succeed in making his way 
for such enormous distances. Great pains 
were taken to prevent the conditional par- 
don and ticket-of-leave men from em- 
barking from the colony. If, however, 
they succeeded in embarking, what re- 
ception did they meet with on their ar- 
rival in another colony? The other colo- 
nies prohibited the landing of persons 
not provided by passports to show that 
they were untainted by crime. Could 
the House believe that, in the face of 
these precautions, any great influx of 
conviets would take place into the other 
Australian colonies? It was proved that, 
in point of fact, no such influx of convicts 
occurred. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s vessel, which called at King 
George’s Sound every month, had not car- 
ried more than four persons of the class 
to which convicts would naturally belong. 
With regard to the class of inhabitants of 
Western Australia, whose sentences had 
expired, and who had ceased to be con- 
viets, it was clear that they did not go to 
other colonies in any numbers. By the 
last census of 1859, there were 2,839 men 
in the colony whose sentences had expired, 
or had tickets-of-leave ; and in that year 
only 119 persons left the colony of Western 
Australia for all parts of the world. It 
appeared to him that the Government had 
come to rather a hasty conclusion on the 
matter, and that if the Colonial Office had 
endeavoured to show to Her Majesty’s loyal 
and well-affected subjects in the colonies, 
that their fears were. groundless, public 
opinion in the colonies might have under- 
gone a change, and some reasonable under- 
standing might have been come to. The 
inhabitants of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia, ought to be told that 
there was no person of any authority and no 
party in this country who wished to restore 
transportation to any other colony than 
Western Australia. The argument em- 
ployed by some of the Colonial newspapers, 
with regard to the thin end of the wedge, 
was entirely out of the question in the 
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face of the facts he had mentioned. He 
trusted that this discussion would convince 
the Australian colonists that they had been 
actuated by sentiment, and the recollection 
of old sores and ancient evils, and that 
they had much better reconcile themselves 
to a limited transportation to Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Before he sat down, he wished to make 
a few remarks about the treatment of pri- 
soners at home. He was glad to find that 
the Government intended to adhere to the 
principle of a remission of sentence in cases 
of good conduct. He believed that that 
principle was at the root of all good con- 
vict management. If there were one thing 
proved by the evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission, it was the necessity of 
holding out the hope of a remission of his 
sentence if they wished the convict to be 
well conducted in gaol, and to be ultimately 
reformed. The deprivation of small indul- 
gences in prison weighed but little in 
comparison with the hope held out of a 
remission of the period of imprisonment. 
His right hon. Friend says that the remis- 
sion of sentence imparted an element of 
uncertainty. He felt the highest respect 
for the character and ability of the learned 
Judges who had reported on this question, 
but he could not understand why it should 
be difficult, as these learned Judges seemed 
to think it was, to explain to prisoners the 
grounds on which they might expect a 
remission of sentence. If those learned 
gentlemen would study the appendix to the 
Report of the Commissioners, they would 
have no difficulty in explaining the condi- 
tion to the most obtuse intellects that could 
be brought before them. The convicts 
were under no such uncertainty ; for in all 
prisons the most minute rules were at every 
convict’s finger’s ends. Another objection 
had more foree—namely, that the remis- 
sion of imprisonment robbed the sentence 
of that severity which was necessary to 
deter prisoners from crime. The principle 
now adopted to a great extent was, that in 
the earlier period of detention prisoners 
were sentenced to severe punishment, and 
placed under as much restraint as was 
compatible with their health. When he 
had the honour to hold an office which 
brought him in contact with those engaged 
in the custody of prisoners, he had oppor- 
tunities of learning that so severe was the 
discipline, and so terrible the punishment 
of the separate imprisonment during the 
earlier period of the sentence, that it was 
impossible to keep the prisoners in health 
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for more than ten months. The remission 
of sentence was, therefore, quite compa- 
tible with the severity of punishment. He 
thought that a mistake had been commit- 
ted in imagining that marks for good con- 
duct, or for educational progress, ought to 
effect a remission of the sentence. Bad 
conduct ought to prevent it, but the good 
marks ought to depend on actual work per- 
formed, as he believed that industry was the 
only quality which could be accurately tes- 
ted. He rejoiced that the Government had 
adhered strictly to the recommendation of 
the Commission, because to abolish the 
principle of remission would be to deprive 
the convict of all hope. He quite agreed 
that deterring from crime should be the 
primary object of all punishment, but the 
addition of the reformatory principle was 
perfectly possible, and the endeavour to 
make the men better should be tried by 
every possible means. It had been tried 
to a considerable extent in Ireland and to 
a limited extent in England, and every 
one who had had anything to do with eri- 
minals concurred in the conviction that it 
ought to be an element in their treatment. 
But strongly as he was in favear of con- 
tinuing the principle of remission, he was 
disappointed with the proposal of the Go- 
vernment as to the management and sur- 
veillance of men released on tickets-of- 
leave. He knew that the very name of 
a ticket-of-leave created vague alarm. A 
succession of outrages by men who were 
called ticket-of-leave men, but who had no 
right to the name, had induced a belief that 
the system created a class the most to be 
dreaded of all the dangerous classes. The 
House would be surprised to hear, that in 
the proper acceptation of the term, there 
was not a single ticket-of-leave man in 
England. Tickets-of-leave, properly so 
ealied, implied the performance of certain 
conditions, but in this country, as distin- 
guished from Ireland, there had been no 
attempt to make those conditions operative. 
Not only was it the fact that the police did 
not interfere with discharged convicts in 
England, but they had been ordered by 
the authorities not to do so, for fear of 
preventing their getting employment ; and 
the men who were ticket-of-leave men only 
in name were more free to commit crime 
without the interference of the police than 
any other of the dangerous classes. Sir 
Richard Mayne in his evidence stated, that 
not only were they not under the inspec- 
tion of the police, but the police were 
directed not to interfere with them; and 
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although in some instances, from the pre-| man, he felt very much flattered by the 
vious circumstances of the man’s life and | distinction, but he conceived that they 
the nature of his crime, he had deemed it | might find among Irish criminals men as 
his duty to let the employer know what had | desperate and as bad as any they could 
been his previous character, that power'| find in this country. He quite agreed that 
had been rarely exercised, believing, as he} there was a class of Irish criminals more 
did, that non-interference was the wish of | easily managed than any class of English 
the Legislature and the authorities. The | eriminals, but that was a small class, and 
alarm, therefore, which had been created in | the difficulty of dealing with a Cork or 
this country, was the result not of the} Dublin thief, and the difficulty of dealing 
ticket-of-leave system, but of the system of| with a London thief, though the latter 
releasing prisoners without any surveillance, | might be the more skilled, was about equal. 
and without any attempt, on the part of | Another objection was made by the right 
the Government, to prevent their relapsing | hon. Gentleman that night, that the Irish 
into crime. The system of supervision | system depended for its efficacy entirely 
had been exercised to a considerable extent | upon a few able and enthusiastic men like 
in Ireland with very great success, and he | Mr. Organ, and other gentlemen connected 





owned he was disappointed to learn from} with the convict department in Ireland. 
the statement of the right hon. Gentleman, | He had the greatest possible admiration for 
that the Government seemed inclined to put | Mr. Organ, but he still believed that it only 
aside the question of surveillance alto-| required energy and attention on the part 
gether. There were great difficulties in | of the Government to find plenty of gentle- 
the way, no doubt, but they were not insur- | men able and willing to perform the same 
mountable. In the papers which had been | duties in England which had been performed 
laid on the table, he found the head of the | with such success by Mr. Organ in Ireland. 
convict department, Colonel Henderson, | If they adhered to the principle so well laid 
stating, that for the system of supervision down by the Secretary of State, that in all 
to be of any use, the whereabouts of every cases there was to be remission of sentence, 
convict must be known, and that in such they must attach to it the principle of a 
immense cities as those in England, it was_ticket-of-leave and supervision. He did not 
practically impossible. He inferred, from think the people of this country would to- 
such an expression of opinion by so high | lerate the release of a large number of eri- 
an authority, that it was not intended to minals without some check, and experience 
attempt a plan which had been found | in Ireland had shown what that check was, 
highly suecessful in Ireland. With regard | and how, with a few energetic men to carry 
to the objection that, from the great num-| it out, it must be successful. He believed, 
ber of conviets in England, it was impos-| that by issuing a ticket-of-leave, and en- 
sible to exercise supervision over them, it forcing its conditions, they would in a short 
seemed to him as easy to exercise it over a| time gain a certain hold over the criminal 
great number as over a few, because the | classes. Habitual criminals would then 
whole number must be divided into groups | have but three courses open to them—to 
not too large for one officer of police to | leave the country, to lead honest lives, or 
overlook and be responsible for one parti. | to make up their minds to spend the rest 
cular group. With regard to the objection | of their days in prison. The Government, 
that it prevented the men getting employ- | by their proposal that night, had taken one 
ment, he admitted, that if the supervision step in that direction, and he hoped they 
were indisereetly and conspicuously con-| would go on and make the system com- 
ducted, without any attention to the feel- | plete. As to the seven and five years’ 
ings of the men, it might have that effect ; | sentences, undoubtedly every witness who 
but Mr. Organ had found that in Ireland | had come before the Committee had stated, 
the very knowledge that the men would be | that short sentences were among the great- 
occasionally communicated with by an offi-| est difficulties they had to contend with. 
cer, and would be under his control and | Sentences of penal servitude ought to be 
subject to his advice, was a great incentive reserved for grave crimes, or for the fre- 
and stimulant to employers offering them | quent repetition of small offences. No man 
work, Another objection was a very cu-| ought to be sentenced to penal servitude 
rious one. It was said that the system who was not a grave criminal, and his sen- 
must fail in England, because English cri-| tence ought, therefore, to be of sufficient 
minals were so much worse and more des- | length to give him every chance of refor- 


perate than Irish criminals, As an Irish- jmation. He was afraid that could hardly 
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be done in a five years’ sentence, and he re- | 


gretted that the Government had chosen 
the shorter period. However, by this Bill, 
they had taken a great step in advance, 
which would be a great benefit to the 
country, and he congratulated those able 
men who had been so long endeavouring to 
impress their views on the public, on what 
seemed likely to lead to the triumph of 
their principles. He believed they were 
then in the right track, and if they conti- 
nued to go on, they would succeed in estab- 
lishing a system which, like that existing 
in Ireland, would be attended not only with 
the punishment, but with the reformation, 
of prisoners. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that he wished 
to make a few observations on what had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend and the 
noble Lord. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley), had complained very much of the 
Government Bill, but it was not easy to 
gather what he would suggest in lieu of it. 
His right hon. Friend was opposed to all 
remissions of sentence. But he(Mr. Whit- 
bread) should be very unwilling to under- 


take the management of convicts on this | 


principle. Without some prospect of miti- 
gation by way of reward, it would be im- 
possible to coerce some 1,300 or 1,400 con- 
victs into submission or good behaviour. 
His right hon. Friend had argued against 
the system of dealing with convicts at 
present in force; but it could not be 
contended that the system had broken 
down, for after full inquiry a Royal Com- 
mission had reported favourably upon it. 
For many years the system had worked 
well, and for many years, he thought, 


there had been a decrease of crime in the | 
It was quite true for the last | 
two years there had been an increase in | 


country. 
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between these two proposals? It was a 
distinction without a practical difference, 
He should like to know by whose authority 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to con- 
duct the discipline of a prison without either 
rewards in the shape of increased diet, or 
increased hours of rest, or indulgences of 
that kind, or, on the other hand, without 
hope of some remission of sentence? He 
was quite confident his right hon. Friend 
would be told it would be quite im. 
possible te keep a prison in order without 
some remissions of that kind. He con. 
curred with the noble Lord who had last 
spoken, that it would be very desirable, 
if we could do so, to continue the trans- 
portation of convicts to our colonies. But 
seeing the serious remonstrances which had 
been made against that course, he quite 
concurred with the Government that it was 
not worth while to run counter to the feel- 
ings of the colonists themselves. He did 
not, however, think their reasons against 
receiving the convicts were very valid. By 
their opposition the colonists were sacri- 
ficing a large amount of valuable labour 
through fear of incurring a risk which was 
very small, but he did not think it would 
be worth while to oppose their feeling. 
Transportation, inasmuch as it would re- 
lieve the country from the possibility of the 
convict committing crime within it, would 
be a direct boon, but it was not the deter- 
ring punishment now that it was fifteen 
years ago, when people knew less about 
the colonies, about the opportunity they 
afforded of making a livelihood, and how 
easily convicts might return home. He 
had no doubt—and he had had ample 
means of becoming acquainted with the 
feelings of the criminal class upon the sub- 
ject—that, if convicts got the choice, a 
large majority would prefer transportation 


the graver crimes, but that was no wonder, | to penal servitude at home. But there was 


seeing that we had ceased transportation 
and had got back a large number of old, 
hardened offenders. Men who had been 


one question to which he wished to draw 
the attention of Government. It was the 
question of remission. He believed that 


convicted of burglary, or robbery with vio- | the country at large was perfectly satisfied 
lence, were not likely to turn their hands! with the Report of the Royal Commis- 
to crimes of a lighter nature. He (Mr. sioners, and was convinced that some re- 
Whitbread) must say he did not think due | mission was desirable and even necessary, 
weight had been given to the fact of an’ for the proper conduct of prison discipline. 
enormous number of hardened offenders! The real question was, what form the re- 
having been discharged upon the country | mission should take. When the Act they 
during the last seven years instead of being | were about to amend was passed, seven 
transported. His right hon. Friend had | years ago, he (Mr. Whitbread) seconded an 
objected to the system of registry by marks ; Amendment, moved by Sir H. Keating, the 
or letters, and he was an advocate of the| then Member for Reading, the object of 
introduction of classes among prisoners. | which was to enact that the remission 
But what substantial difference was there should not be conditional, but should be 
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absolute. Let them examine what would 
be the gain, and what the loss, of main- 
taining the present ticket-of-leave system. 
The gain was that they were able to hold 
over the head of the convict on his dis- 
charge, for a limited period, a threat that 
if he misconducted himself he would be 
taken back to prison for the unexpired 
portion of his sentence. Now that threat 
was every day diminished, and by-and-bye 
it disappeared altogether; and they had no 
more hold over the convict after that time. 
He thought they could arrive at the object 
in adifferent way. He would suggest that 
aman should be discharged free, and then 
if he committed a crime, that he should 
first of all be identified, and when identified 
his sentence should be seriously increased, 
and increased on the ground that he had 
been previously convicted. He was glad 
to find that those who were charged with 
the duty of looking after our convicts 
acknowledged that it was a delusion to 
think that what was understood by police 
surveillance could be exercised over: ticket- 
of-leave men in this country. In order to 
exercise that surveillance they must have 
a passport system. Unless the convict 
were prevented from travelling and mov- 
ing about, it would be utterly impossible 
to exercise any effective supervision over 
him; and if a policeman could at any time 
eall on him, while at work or at his lodging, 
it would be impossible for the man to earn 
an honest living. He must go either to 
prison or to the workhouse. It wasa very 
bad system to start a man from prison 
with a paper containing a number of con- 
ditions which they did not mean to observe, 
and which the convict knew they did not 
mean to observe. Nor could they easily 
remove the impression from the publie mind, 
that a ticket-of-leave-man was not rightly 
at liberty and was discharged before his 
due time. It was still believed by too 
many that a ticket-of-leave might be ob- 
tained by civility to the governor, and by 
deceiving the chaplain. The House knew 
that was not the case; but the idea was 
too prevalent out of doors. A solution of 
the difficulty was thrown out in the very 
interesting papers placed in the hands of 
hon. Members that morning. A great deal 
had been said about the benefit of main- 
taining certainty of punishment. But that 
was an ambiguous term ; it might mean 
certainty that punishment should follow 
the offence, or it might apply simply to the 
duration of punishment. As to the first, 
the question of remission had nothing to 
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do with it ; and as to the second, the fol- 
lowing suggestion had been made. If an 
offence might be considered by a Judge to 
be expiated by nine years of penal servi- 
tude, by all means let the man serve out 
that period, but let another period of threo 
years be added to it, making twelve years 
in all, the remaining portion of which might 
be remitted. Nobody could say there was 
any uncertainty in that punishment, and it 
had this advantage, that after a man had 
served nine years he would have earned a 
title to an absolute and free release. That 
proposal seemed to meet all the require- 
ments of certainty, and furnished a simple 
means of stimulating the man to honesty 
and good conduct. He must add one word 
as to the nature of the punishment his 
right hon. Friend proposed to inflict in 
convict prisons. His right hon. Friend 
must be aware that it was impossible to 
carry out a long sentence upon the same 
diet and mode of punishment which would 
be inflicted in the case of a sentence for 
six months, The question was, What was 


the nature of the punishment proposed ? 


Let a man be put upon as hard a bed and 
as scanty a board, and let him work as 


'hard as was consistent with health, but 


beyond that no system of severity could be 
maintained. The right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to countries where severe sen- 
tences were inflicted ; but it would be found 
that the severity of these sentences was 
relaxed in a way which the people of this 
country would not approve of. He (Mr. 
Whitbread) remembered seeing written 
over the door of a dormitory at Toulon, 
that it was strictly forbidden to smoke 
or play at any game of chance within 
that room. In conclusion, he must say he 
hoped ample time would be given for the 
diseussion of this question, and that they 
would be able to arrive at a system that 
would be permanent. It was not to their 
credit that every five years they should be 
overhauling their penal system, and mak- 
ing perpetual changes. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) would take up the ques- 
tion of absolute remission, and if not, he 
(Mr. Whitbread) would be glad himself 
to move a Resolution on the subject. 

Mr. CAVE observed, that when he 
heard the first part of the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), there arose 
before his mind that terrible building, over 
the gloomy portal of which was written— 

“ Whoever enters here leaves hope behind.” 
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But as he went on he found that what his 
right hon. Friend meant was only a pun- 
ishment rather more severe than that of 
a county prison, and then an unconditional 
release. This being so, he (Mr. Cave) be- 
lieved that most of the unhappy indivi- 
duals who rendered themselves obnoxious 
to punishment, would rather be punished 
in his right hon. Friend’s way than in 
that of the Government. He had been for 
many years an advocate of reformatory 
treatment of criminals; but he fully ad- 
mitted that legislators had no business to 
look to the advantage of the criminal ra- 
ther than that of society. If, however, it 
appeared that the advantage of society and 
that of the criminal were identical, then 
it was their bounden duty to follow the 
course that would secure both those re- 
sults. When they saw that in one coun- 
try the system which had been pursued 
for many years was more or less a failure, 
whilst in another country the system was 
more or less a success, he thought that it 
was the province of wise statesmen not to 
be ashamed to accept the system that had 
answered rather than their own. He was, 


therefore, glad to see that the Government 
had determined to revert to what appeared 


to him a rational and common-sense view 
of the matter. If the only object was to 
get rid of criminals, then the punishment 
of death would, of course, be the best 
means, but considerations of humanity 
prevented the adoption of that plan. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Staffordshire proposed his secondary 
punishment of short and sharp treatment. 
The experience of ages proved that that 
did not operate as a deterrer from crime, 
its only result being that the criminal was 
turned out of confinement a greater enemy 
to society than before, and probably also a 


greater criminal; and it mattered very lit- | 


tle as to the expense whether he was im- 
prisoned at intervals from time to time, 
instead of for a long period of years at 
once; but if he had remained in prison 
during the whole time his moral princi- 
ples might have been complete, and he 
might have been turned out reformed. 
He confessed that he did not much be- 


lieve in the reformation of criminals; far ; 


be it from him to say that a criminal was 
never influenced by religious impressions, 
but practically the case was too often 
otherwise. At the same time, if disci- 
plinarians could not inculcate good princi- 
ples, they could certainly inculeate good 
habits. It was the remark of an ancient 
Mr. Cave 
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philosopher, that facts constantly repeated 
became habits; and if they could get 
these criminals to adopt a course of good 
habits, they might in time become fixed 
principles. There was a striking illustra- 
tion of the force of habit in one of Fiel- 
ding’s novels. Jonathan Wild and the 
Count were playing cards together in the 
prison. The habits of robbery were strong 
upon both of them, although neither of 
them had a farthing. The Count could 
not help slipping a card up his sleeve 
whenever he had an opportunity, and 
Wild could not help putting his hand into 
the Count’s pocket, though there was no- 
thing in it that he could take away. In 
the case of the criminal under sentence 
for a long period, bad habits could be era- 
dicated and good ones made to take their 
place; but, under the old system, the good 
conduct by which the sentence had been 
shortened was merely negative good con- 
duct. He did not acquiesce in the absurd 
ideas which were entertained in some quar- 
ters with respect to chaplains’ reports; but 
there could be no doubt that the good con- 
duct spoken of in many of the prison re- 
ports was negative good conduct, consist- 
ing in an observance of prison rules which 
there was little temptation to break. A 
man might obtain credit for such good con- 
duct, and yet come out of prison as little 
prepared to cope with the temptations of 
the world from which he had been re- 
moved altogether as a nun escaped from a 
convent. For that reason there was much 
to be said for the system under which 
a criminal was brought gradually back to 
the outside world. Under that system, 
the first punishment to which he was sub- 
jected was sharp and severe. He was sub- 
jected to a shorter or longer term of soli- 
tary confinement—the most severe punish- 
ment which could be inflicted upon a man. 
Afterwards he went through successive 
stages; and was put to work with other 
prisoners with more and more freedom of 
action. Ultimately he was discharged on 
a conditional licence. His gradual resto- 
ration to society was best for society itself; 
and when released under his conditional 
licence, it seemed to him (Mr. Cave) that 
he had arrived at the finishing point at 
which he might become a good member of 
society. With regard to the certainty of 
punishment, he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Whitbread), that there 
need be no uncertain punishment if the 
matter were clearly explained by the Judge 
on conviction. There might be uncertain- 
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ty of time, but there was a certainty with 
regard to the amount of work necessary to 
qualify a convict to be again a free man ; 
and he did not think that that would mili- 
tate against the certainty of the punish- 
ment. He differed, however, from the 
hon. Member as to conditional licences, for 
he (Mr. Cave) looked upon such licences 
as a valuable protection to society. The 
right hon. Baronet, in introducing the 
Bill, had stated that the supervision of the 
police was impossible. It might be pre- 
sumptuous in him to differ from the right 
hon. Baronet on such a point, but when 
he looked to the example of Ireland, he 
could not find any reason why it should 
not be applied to this country. He should 
have thought that the Irish police, being a 
military body, were less qualified than the 
English police to be able to exercise su- 
pervision; but they did, and did it effec- 
tively. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: It has never 
been attempted in Dublin under the Irish 
metropolitan police. 

Mr. CAVE said, it was true, that it 
was not tried there. But there were other 


large towns in Ireland in which the super- 


vision of the police had been tried success- 
fully ; and he could not see why it should 
not have been tried in Dublin. It was 
argued that if it was tried in England the 
effect would be to subject the licence- 
holders to considerable annoyance and re- 
straint in their endeavours to procure em- 
ployment. He did not think it would 
have that effect; but, as a matter of fact, 
most ticket-of-leave men were now well 
known to the police, and there were fre- 
quent complaints at present that the po- 
lice did interfere in an irregular manner 
with returned convicts, and were an obsta- 
cle in the way of their getting employ- 
ment. The police looked upon a returned 
convict in somewhat the same light that a 
hound looked upon a fox—as his natural 
enemy; but if the police generally had 
instructions to keep their eye upon li- 
cence-holders, to give them assistance and 
advice in their endeavours to earn an 
honest livelihood, a different feeling would 
spring up between them, and the police 
would be found the greatest friends and 
most valuable assistants of the licence- 
holders. Both Colone: Henderson and 
General Cartwright, w'ose reports had 
been presented to tue House, corrobo- 
rated his opinion, that the police would 
be efficient in carrying out the system. 


The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Whit- 
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bread) had made but a slight allusion to 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, of 
which he was one of the most active and 
influential members. This was one of the 
best institutions of the country, but he did 
not think it was the duty of such societies 
to give information to the Government re- 
specting the forfeiture of licences; such a 
practice would tend to destroy the confi- 
dence which prisoners had in them. At 
the same time, he thought that such socie- 
ties might prove valuable assistants to the 
Government in finding means for the em- 
ployment of discharged prisoners. It was 
not the province of such a society as the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, he con- 
tended, to exercise supervision over pri- 
soners, and to bring them to justice when 
they violated the conditions of their li- 
cences. It had a different province, so 
had also the Female Refuges of Ireland, 
and it would, in his opinion, retard their 
useful efforts in another direction if they 
were employed in such a manner. He 
agreed with those who said that the public 
had no confidence in ticket-of-leave men, 
but the experiment had never been pro- 
perly tried; the conditions of the licence 
had never been enforced. It had been a 
mockery all through. It was got up at 
first for the purpose of making room in 
overcrowded gaols, and it had never been 
acted on in the manner it should have 
been. He was glad the Government had 
resolved to change the name from “ ticket- 
of-leave’’ to licence. 

Sim GEORGE GREY: The name has 
not been changed. The licence was never 
called a ticket-of-leave. 

Mr. CAVE said, it was true that it was 
not the official name of the licence; that 
it was one given to it by the public, and 
the new name would have its effect upon 
the public. He trusted they would now 
take up the new name and forget the old 
system. As to transportation, while he 
thought the cry raised in Australia was a 
wild and unreasonable one, still he ad- 
mitted that the Government were right in 
yielding to some extent, while, at the same 
time, they asserted their right by sending 
out a limited number yearly. The colo- 
nies seemed to forget that New Caledonia, 
to which the French sent convicts, was 
nearer to Sydney than Western Australia 
was, and he should like to know how the 
Australians would deal with this difficulty. 
But, looking at it with an English eye, he 
confessed he felt that transportation was not 
of much advantage. It was an expensive 
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system, and the management and supervi- 
sion of convicts was not the best manner 
in which to employ troops; and it was 
difficult to convince convicts that transpor- 
tation was a punishment. If the system 
now shadowed forth by the Government 
were followed out, and if it were patiently 
pursued, without unnecessary change (for 
we were too apt to be continually pecking 
at our institutions and digging up the 
seed every now and then to see whether 
it was growing), we should perhaps find 
that the hoped for success had been at- 
tained. It was said thieves were nowhere 
more expensive then when they were dis- 
charged, yet the force of this remark de- 
pended upon the supposition that they 
continued thieves. Let the sentence be 
sharp and severe, and without regard for 
the pain of the individual; but let prison 
discipline be mixed with moral discipline 
and suasion; and then, he thought, there 
would be turned out of our prisons, from 
time to time, men who really wished to 
lead a new life; and in this way an im- 
pression might really, after some time, be 
made on the immense mass of crime which 
was the curse, the terror, and the disgrace 
of the country. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, it was his duty to explain to the 
House one branch, and that not the least 
important, of the subject—namely, the 
colonial view of the decision at which the 
Government had arrived upon the Report of 
the Royal Commission of last year. Owing 
to conflicting interests and opinions, the 
Government had found themselves exposed 
to a cross-fire upon this question ; but the 
House would probably think that the mid- 
dle line which had been taken was the 
most consistent with the opposing views 
and interests, and would commend itself to 
the judgment of the country. They de- 
clined, on the one hand, to undertake that 
every male convict, of suitable bodily 
strength, and under a certain sentence, 
should be transported to Western Aus- 
tralia, so far departing from the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission, and 
complying with the petitions addressed to 
them from the other great colonies of Aus- 
tralia. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment declined to comply with some of those 
requests, that transportation to any portion 
of the great island continent should at once 
and for ever cease. They thought that, in 
fairness towards the colony of Western 
Australia, they were bound to continue the 
limited supply of convict labour which was 
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began ten or twelve years ago; and they 
especially declined to discontinue that sup- 
ply at a moment when our convict system 
was avowedly an experimental one, and 
when we were not agreed as to the best 
way of disposing of our convicts at home. 
The recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission was more moderate and more 
guarded than had been supposed by those 
who had so warmly opposed it, both at 
home and in the colonies. On the other 
hand, there could be no doubt that it 
had excited the greatest feelings of anx- 
iety and dismay in the colonies, and had 
been received with an opposition there 
which could hardly have been anticipated 
by the eminent members of the Commis- 
sion, and which the Government could not 
make light of or disregard. He was anx- 
ious to put clearly before the House the 
extent of that spirit of alarm and oppo- 
sition which had been excited in those colo- 
nies, and to show how clearly those feel- 
ings had been expressed by them and 
brought to the knowledge of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and how eminently it was the 
ease, in the words of the Duke of New- 
castle’s despatch, that those addresses, 
from their origin, from their earnestness, 
and from their loyalty, represented not 
only the numbers, but also the property, 
the intelligence, and the character of those 
communities; and expressed not merely 
the popular prejudices, but the deep 
feelings and moral convictions of the peo- 
ple. Acting on that persuasion, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had felt it their duty 
to decline to accede to the recommendation 
of the Royal Commissioners. So long 
ago as that time last year the colonies took 
alarm. Queensland was believed here to 
be favourable to the introduction of convict 
labour. But when it was known in Queens- 
land, through the newspapers, that Mr. 
Justice Byles had stated that the colony 
was prepared to receive a certain number 
of convicts, the Executive Council met, 
and recorded their opinions in opposition 
to that view, declaring that Mr. Justice 
Byles was completely mistaken, and that 
they were entirely of one mind with the 
other colonies on the subject. Sir G. F. 
Bowen, referring to that feeling, stated, in 
one of his despatches, that he was bound 
to report— 

“A growing feeling among Australians of all 
classes against the resumption or continuance of 
transportation to any part of this continent.” 
And that occurred last spring, before the 
Royal Commission had reported. It was 
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followed by addresses from the Legislative 
Assemblies of Victoria, Tasmania, and 
Southern and Eastern Australia, and also 
Queensland. Besides that, it happened, 
when the rumour reached Australia, there 
was a very important body holding meet- 
ings in Melbourne for purposes entirely 
unconnected with the question of trans- 
portation, but for the purpose of consider- 
ing certain intercolonial subjects. That 
body, which was composed of the chief 
secretaries and the leading members of the 
Legislatures of all the colonies, except 
Western Australia, immediately on hearing 
the news, took the opportunity of at once 
recording and sending home their unani- 
mous protest against the idea of the re- 
sumption of transportation on a large scale 
to the Australian colonies. These expres- 
sions of opinion were quite enough in 
themselves to secure the attention of the 
Government. But since the Report of 
the Royal Commission still more energetic 
remonstrances had been made. A great 
public meeting, presided over by the 


Mayor, was held in Melbourne, and was 
attended by nearly everybody of influence 
and respectability there; and afterwards 


a deputation waited upon the Governor, 
Sir C. Darling, who wrote of it in these 
terms— 

“The deputation which waited on me was 
made to consist of not less than a hundred 
gentlemen, members of the Legislature, leading 
representatives of the commercial, banking, min- 
ing, and agricultural interests of the colony, and 
was accompanied by the President of the Council 
and the Speaker of the Assembly. I was re- 
quested by the Mayor to assure Her Majesty that 
her people in this colony, while continuing to 
maintain the deepest feelings of devotion to her 
throne and person, earnestly rely upon her taking 
such a course as would prevent so foul a blot as 
the taint of convictism again falling upon them.” 
The Governor added— 

“The expression of his earnest hope that it 
may be found possible to devise some plan by 
which the necessities of the mother country may be 
met, without casting over the loyal and affec- 
tionate feeling which prevails in this colony so 
destructive a blight as a contest of this nature, 
which the Imperial Parliament and Government 
must, whether successful or not, unfailingly 
create.” 

The Government had also received ad- 
dresses from both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture of South Australia, from the clergy 
of the Anglican Church in Victoria, and 
from all the principal persons now in Eng- 
land connected with trade and property in 
that part of the world, entreating them not 
to carry into effect a large measure of trans- 
portation. These communications repre- 
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sented thoroughly the views of all the classes 
most entitled to respeet and consideration in 
the great colonies of Australia, and were of 
such a nature that the Government could 
not possibly be indifferent to them. If he 
were asked what foundation there was in 
fact for the alarm and apprehension which 
prevailed in regard to the mischievous re- 
sults of the transportation system, he was 
bound to say frankly that he believed the 
popular ideas on that subject were very 
highly coloured. It was difficult, of course, 
to arrive at the exact truth in such a case ; 
but many stories had certainly found ere- 
dence for a time in Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and elsewhere, which had subse- 
quently been proved to be false, or at least 
grossly exaggerated. There was, for ex- 
ample, a statement that forty convicts had 
been landed at Sydney from Western Aus- 
tralia. On investigation, it turned out that 
among 200 and odd passengers who reached 
that port in a ship, only fourteen, and not 
forty, were men who had originally been 
convicts, most of them having conditional 
pardons. No doubt a certain number of 
released convicts found their way even to 
a colony so distant as New South Wales; 
but the figures had been greatly exagge- 
rated. The strongest fact on the side of 
the alarmists which he had been able to 
discover was that, comparing the number 
of persons returned as being, or having 
been, convicts in the Western Australian 
Census of 1859, with the number of such 
persons known to have arrived in the Co- 
lony from England, there was a deficiency 
of some 1,660. After making due allow- 
ance for deaths, the figures, if correct, left 
a very considerable margin, which tended, 
no doubt, to show that a considerable body 
of convicts had quitted the colony for some 
other country. It was said, however, with 
perhaps a good deal of truth, that the cal- 
culation could not be relied upon, because 
those who had been convicts were naturally 
anxious to conceal their former condition, 
and thus many belonging to that class were 
returned in the census papers as free men. 
Still, there must have been a certain 
amount of convict emigration from West- 
ern Australia to the Eastern Colonies, In- 
dia, Singapore, and probably this country. 
The truth, he believed, to be this :—That 
when the gold discoveries were at their 
height there was a considerable flow of 
convicts from the West to the other parts 
of Australia ; but since the severe, exoep- 
tional, and, he might say, anomalous legis- 
lation of South Australia, the movement 
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had in a great degree ceased. 
though the allegations concerning the in- 
jury recently inflicted on Western Australia 
by the transportation of convicts would not 
altogether bear examination, it must be 
borne in mind that the colonists had pain- 
ful recollections on this subject. They re- 
membered the days, not very long ago, 
when the most frightful atrocities were 
daily perpetrated within their borders by 
criminals sent out from England to the 
penal settlement of Tasmania, and who 
had been released either as holders of li- 
eences or as having accomplished their 
sentence. Victoria had been very heavily 
burdened on this account, having had to 
maintain a large number of criminals who 
had come out as convicts, and having had 
in her gaols in one year—and that so late 
as 1858—as many as 600 of the convict 
class out of a total of 1,100 prisoners. 
He knew very well that there was reason 
to believe that such calamities as those 
which had occurred in Australia, and to 
which we had no right to expose any of 
our colonies for the sake of any other co- 
lony, or for our own supposed advantage, 
were not likely to occur again; but then 
the alarmed and excited populations of 
Adelaide and Melbourne could not be ex- 
pected to look at the matter as coolly and 
clearly as we did at home, and to see that 
the system under which so many evils befell 
them was very different from that in opera- 
tion in Western Australia, that that settle- 
ment was more distant than Van Diemen’s 
Land, and that the selected convicts were 
a much superior class to the promiscuous 
cargoes of criminals formerly shipped to that 
quarter of the globe. The convict system 
of Western Australia was, in his opinion, 
the most complete one that had ever been 
devised ; and was well calculated to reclaim 
the convicts and induce them to settle as 
honest labourers in their new home. But 
although these circumstances were plain to 
us, the colonists of Eastern Australia did 
not appreciate them, and their opinions 
ought, as far as possible, to be respected. 
It was also necessary for the Government 
to take care that they did not meet the 
demand for convicts in Western Australia 
by an over supply. 

Leaving these great and flourishing colo- 
nies, which had grown so populous as to ac- 
quire a dangerous claas of their own, domes- 
tic and not imported, he turned to the small 
and struggling settlement of Western Aus- 
tralia. That colony told us that it was 
saved from ruin a few years ago by a timely 
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supply of convict labour, and that the con- 
tinuance of the supply was essential to its 
existence. It entreated us not to sacrifice 
its interests to those of the more important 
colonies; and reminded us that we had 
held out expectations which we were bound 
in honour to fulfil, as far as we could. Go- 
vernment had not been deaf to those repre- 
sentations. A few days ago he had the 
honour, in the lamented absence of his 
noble Friend, to receive a most respectable 
and influential deputation from Western 
Australia, who claimed, he was glad to find, 
no more than the Government were ready to 
grant—a supply of convict labour not ex- 
ceeding that which they had of late been 
receiving. But the result of his conversa- 
tion with the deputation was to confirm 
the opinion he had hitherto held, that 
Western Australia was able to receive 
but a limited number of convicts, that her 
capacity in this respect was limited. The 
main reason of her desiring our convicts was 
to execute her publie works, and they wished 
to obtain the use of the convicts as soon as 
possible after they received their sentences, 
The desire of the Government, on the other 
hand, was that transportation should not 
begin at so early a date. ‘Transportation 
had entirely changed its character as a 
punishment, and it was thought essential 
that convicts should pass at least one-half 
of their sentences in confinement and penal 
labour at home, only eventually finding 
their way to Western Australia, as a reward 
given for good behaviour. Such, how- 
ever, were not the views of the Western 
Australians. Among them there was 
a certain limited demand for labour in 
private establishments. The main credit 
of devising that mode of disposing of ticket- 
of-leave men was, he believed, due to Earl 
Grey; and, as far as it went, it combined 
all the advantages of the old system, with- 
out any of its evils. But he was satisfied 
that the extent to which Western Australia 
was able to absorb ticket-of-leave men in 
private establishments was not so great as 
had been represented. The Governor 
stated in his latest Report that there were 
upwards of 200 men entitled to tickets-of- 
leave in the convict establishment, and that 
for them he could obtain no employment 
from private persons. Although, therefore, 
the Government were making a proper 8a- 
crifice to the feelings of the inhabitants of 
the Eastern colonies, the colonists of Wes- 
tern Australia might well be contented with 
the decision which had been arrived at. 
That decision, he believed, would give sa- 
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tisfaction to all reasonable men in every 
part of Australia, for even the able repre- 
sentative of the eastern colonists on the 
Commission (Mr. Childers) had expressed 
his unwillingness that the transportation 
of offenders sentenced to long periods 
of penal servitude should be at once 
discontinued. The Government, in a des- 
patch from the noble Duke at the head 
of the Colonial Department (the Duke of 
Newcastle), entirely denied any general 
right on the part of a colony to dictate 
what should be the general policy of the 
Empire in other provinces of their great 
island, particularly when the people in the 
particular colony agreed and went along 
with Her Majesty’s Government; but at 
the same time avowed their wish to con- 
sider the opinions and feelings of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies as far as their duty per- 
mitted. They were proud of the great 
Australian colonies, they rejoiced in their 
present prosperity and their future pro- 
mise, and they would be glad if the con- 
sideration in dealing with them, expressed 
in that despatch, should have the effect 
of strengthening the bonds of loyalty and 
affection which ever bound them to the 
Mother Country. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON : Sir, I am 
desirous, as one of the Members of the 
Royal Commission, and as one of the many 
who are deeply impressed with the import- 
ance and at the same time the extreme 
difficulty of this subject, to make a few 
remarks on the plan which has been sub- 
mitted to us by the Government, and on 
the very interesting statement which we 
have heard to-night from the Secretary of 
State. I am bound to admit that the tone 
of the right hon. Gentleman was worthy 
of the subject which he introduced, and 
he treated it with the greatest calmness and 
moderation ; and although I know in one 
very important particular he has decided 
to depart from the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, I am bound to admit 
that in the whole case he has made he has 
evinced a desire to carry out those recom- 
mendations as closely as he could do con- 
sistently with the views of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman in the 
commencement of his observations referred 
in terms in which I quite concur, to the 
great loss we have sustained at the moment 
the Commissioners were making their Re- 
port, in the death of Sir Joshua Jebb. He 
alluded in just and feeling terms to this 
subject, and whilst I quite concur in that 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s obser- 
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vations, I wish to take this opportunity 
of expressing my entire approbation of 
the selection which the Government has 
made in the appointment of a successor to 
Sir Joshua Jebb. No one could, perhaps, 
have been found more fit for the post than 
Colonel Henderson, and the Government 
may congratulate themselves upon the fact, 
that his opportune return from the scene 
of his labours in Western Australia placed 
his services at their disposal. In confirma- 
tion of the opinion I have expressed, I may 
refer to the documents laid on the table of 
the House this morning, in which we have 
a striking proof of the ability and skill of 
Colonel Henderson, in the shape of papers 
that do him and his colleagues credit. The 
first topic which the right hon. Gentleman 
touched upon was the subject of short 
sentences. He referred to the Act of 1857, 
and stated correctly, so far as my recollec- 
tion goes, the causes which led to the 
changes which then took place. I had the 
honour to be a Member of the Committee, 
and was one of those who then supported, 
and pressed on the Government in the 
House, the necessity of devising some in- 
termediate sentence between what was 
practically two years’ imprisonment and 
seven years’ transportation. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said the Royal Com- 
mission reported unfavourably of that ex- 
periment, and asone of those Commission- 
ers, and at the same time one who was in 
favour of the experiment, I must avow 
that I agree in this. I think the short 
sentences have not answered well, but I 
think also that the right hon. Gentleman 
was correct in attributing the bad success 
of these short sentences to the unforeseen 
extent to which they had been resorted to 
in ourcriminal courts. I had no intention, 
nor was it ever expected, that the criminal 
courts should have acted on them to the 
extent they have done; and I will take 
leave to say that if hereafter the courts of 
criminal justice in this country—and in 
this I include the courts of assize—will 
pronounce their sentences in the spirit, as 
I think, of injudicious leniency, that has 
distinguished the administration of the cri- 
minal law in the last few years, it will be- 
come a matter of minor importance what 
system of punishment we adopt. I think 
the Government is quite right in adopting 
the principle recommended on this point 
by the Royal Commissioners, that the mi- 
nimum period of sentences of penal ser- 
vitude should be longer than it has been. 
I cannot take exception to the course that 
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is proposed—to adopt five years instead of 
seven, because I found it my duty te move 
an Amendment to that effect. Although 
I was in a minority on that Amendment I 
had the satisfaction of receiving the sup- 
port of the Lord Chief Justice, and I en- 
tirely approve of the decision of the Go- 
vernment on this point. I think they are 
right in abandoning the short sentences of 
three or four years, which are practically 
sentences for two years, the prisoner ge- 
nerally getting released in that time, and 
avoiding the great jump from two to seven 
years. The next and most important topic 
touched by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, was the decision of the 
Government not to act upon the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners with respect 
to transportation to Western Australia on 
a greatly extended: scale. I have always 
thought—and, notwithstanding the argu- 
ments we have heard to-night, I retain the 
opinion—that transportation is one of the 
most valuable and the best secondary pun- 
ishments we can possibly adopt. But, on 
the other hand, although I have been a 
party to this Report, I am not sanguine 
that either in point of extent, or still less 
in point of duration, we can look to Wes- 
tern Australia as the quarter to which we 
can carry out permanently any extensive 
system of transportation that would meet 
the requirements of this country. Enter- 
taining this view, I have watched with 
very great interest the agitation which has 
sprung up since the Report of this Com- 
mission was known in the older and East- 
ern colonies of Australia, respecting our 
recommendation of a greatly extended 
transportation to Western Australia, and 
I have been desirous to know from official 
sources what has been the real character 
of that agitation. I think the policy and 
the decision of the Government entirely 
turn on that question. Has it been a 
mere popular clamour—an idle passing cry, 
or a deep-rooted feeling among all classes 
of the Australian people? If it has been 
the latter, I must frankly say, I do not 
think that we can expect to derive from 
transportation to Western Australia any 
advantage which can make it worth our 
while to pay the price of anything like a 
serious difference with these great and 
flourishing colonies. It has been said, and 
said, I think, with a great deal of reason, 
that this ery on the part of the older colo- 
nies has been an exaggerated one—that 
they have taken an exaggerated view of 
the evils that might arise from extending 
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transportation to Western Australia. I am 
disposed to concur in that view. But, on 
the other hand, in.arriving at a judgment 
on this question, we are bound to consider, 
not only what may be our English objects 
and desires, but fairly to place ourselves in 
the position of the colonists. Well, the 
colonists. contend, that, great as is the. dis- 
tance between Western Australia and these 
colonies, still, looking to the recent explo- 
ring expeditions and to the increasing na- 
ture of intercolonial commerce, the difficul- 
ties of transit between them—the eastern 
and western colonies—will rapidly dimi- 
nish. That, however, is a point of which 
I am not in possession of information en- 
abling me to judge. But there is one con- 
sideration of which we can all judge, and 
to which we are bound to give due weight. 
I have seen it urged, as a reason why the 
Australian colonists ought not to take this 
strong view, that they date their own pros- 
perity from convict labour. I think that 
is an incorrect representation. It is per- 
fectly true that these colonies were founded 
upon convict labour; but from what epoch 
do they really date the unprecedented 
growth of their wealth and prosperity? 
Why, from the period of the gold disco- 
veries, and the wonderful events which 
have distinguished the last twelve years. 
Their population has immensely increased 
during those twelve years from the influx 
of adventurers from all parts of the world, 
attracted thither by these gold discoveries. 
In that fact we may find a fair reason why 
the Australian colonies may at this moment 
view with a greater degree of jealousy than 
they could have shown at any former time 
any change of policy on our part tending 
to increase that convict element of which 
they have an undue proportion within 
their body. Although, therefore, I think 
that the colonial view of the subject is ex- 
aggerated, although I think that they en- 
tertain apprehensions which, though not 
altogether groundless, are indulged to an 
undue extent, I must say, I think Her 
Majesty’s Government have exercised a 
wise discretion in not risking—for an ob- 
ject not commensurate with the evil it 
might entail—a quarrel with these depen- 
dencies, whose loyal spirit has been evinced 
to so remarkable an extent on recent occa- 
sions. 

The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for the Colonies has stated to us 
grounds which we cannot dispute, indi- 
cating that the feeling in Australia is really 
deep-rooted and pervades all classes. And 
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here I think we have some reason to com- 
plain of the manner in which the Govern- 
ment have supplied us with information on 
this important subject. I hold in my hand 
a correspondence (about which I had given 
notice of a question to-night) between the 
Colonial Office at home and the Governors 
of our Australian colonies. Upon these 
papers really turns the question whether 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government is 
right or wrong; and yet, up to this mo- 
ment, I have never had any of them deli- 
vered to me, and I am entirely indebted to 
the courtesy of the hon. Under Secretary 
for being able to look at any one of them. 
It would have been better, also, if that 
very interesting document, Colonel Hender- 
son’s Report, had been furnished to us 
several days ago, instead of only this mor- 
ning. Although this information must be 
the basis of our judgment, in the one case 
it is given to us at the eleventh hour, and 
in the other not at all. 

The next point referred to in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech was the great 
question whether or not we should adhere 
to the principle of remitting a portion of 
these sentences. I need not tell the House 
with what anxiety the Royal Commission 
considered this subject. It was a matter 
of deep regret to the Commissioners that 
the Lord Chief Justice and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), whose opinions are always entit- 
led to so much weight, should have dissen- 
ted from the majority on this point, and 
been unable to join in the Report. But, 
as one of the majority, I must say, that 
after the most careful consideration, I could 
not arrive at the conclusion that we ought 
to have no remission at all. In his memo- 
randum the Lord Chief Justice says, “‘ My 
persuasion is that punishment should be 
made as rigorous as is consistent with the 
health of body and mind.” In that senti- 
ment I entirely concur. The primary ob- 
ject of punishment is to deter from crime. 
The Lord Chief Justice further says— 

“The primary object of our criminal law is sa- 
lutary punishment, such as may deter the criminal 
from offending again, and may exercise a deterring 
effect to prevent others from the commission of 
like offences.” 

There, again, I concur with the Lord Chief 
Justice. But if with that you can combine 


the scarcely less important object of re- 
forming the criminal, to that extent I be- 
lieve you will improve your criminal law. 
It is my conviction that a judicious system 
of remission, allowing to a prisoner a pe- 
riod of comparative liberty, during which 
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the power of the law still hangs over him, 
but during which he may have every in- 
ducement and every opportunity of return- 
ing to honest courses, is the best method 
of attaining at once the punitive and the 
reformatory ends of a good criminal code. 
The Government, I think, have done wise- 
ly, therefore, in retaining the principle of 
remission ; but I desire to express my opi- 
nion in favour of that principle, solely on 
one condition—namely, that the prisoner so 
permitted to be at large, while the sentence 
of the law is hanging over him, shall be sub- 
ject to a just, wholesome, and proper super- 
vision. The right hon, Gentleman rather 
complained that the language of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report was not so distinct 
as he would have liked on that point. 
Well, I beg to return the compliment to 
the right hon. Gentleman, for his own 
language upon the subject to-night was 
not so distinct as I could have liked, and 
to this moment I have not clearly col- 
lected what his intentions are. I hope, 
at all events, that we shall hereafter be 
safe from any return to that system of 
tickets-of- leave, which has excited so much 
well-founded alarm and dissatisfaction in 
this country. I beg leave to refer to the 
evidence given before the Commissioners 
by Sir Richard Mayne, the head of the 
metropolitan police. His answers to two 
of the questions put to him are worthy of 
notice. They were as follows :— 

“TI think you say that, under the existing 
system, it is what may be called the reverse of 
supervision; that not only are persons holding 
those licences not under the inspection of the 
police, but the police are actually directed not to 
interfere with them ?—That is so, except in some 
cases ; they are distinctly forbidden to interfere 
with them except without my directions. I have 
given such directions, but in very few cases, when 
the previous circumstances, and the nature of the 
crime of which he had been convicted, and the 
employment he was then in, made me consider it 
my duty to let the party who was employing him - 
know the previous character ; but that has been 
very rarely acted upon.” 

Again, he is asked— 

“TI think you stated that that principle is 
carried out so far that even in the case of the 
ticket-of-leave men frequenting suspected houses 
haunted by thieves, when the police see them and 
also thieves in the house they may warn the 
keeper of the house against the thieves, but they 
are not allowed to point out the ticket-of-leave 
men ?—There is a distinct order given to the 
police to that effect.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY: The order was 
not given by me. 

Srrk JOHN PAKINGTON: Well, I am 
very glad to hear it was not. But here is 
the answer of the chief of the London 
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police, and I hope the right hon. Baronet 
will forgive me for saying, if he did not 
know, he ought to have known it. We 
are discussing now how far it is possible 
for the police to exercise surveillance over 
the ticket-of-leave man; and here we find 
that they have been actually directed not 
to exercise it all. Take also the terms of 
the licence itself. It says if the holder 
associates with notoriously bad characters, 
or leads an idle or dissolute life, he will 
be at once apprehended and committed to 
prison. This condition has been entirely 
disregarded. The ticket-of-leave has been 
a dead letter; indeed, after reading Sir 
Richard Mayne’s evidence, I may say 
worse than a dead letter. I hope we 
shall have no more of this in future. I 
hope that hereafter the action of the police 
will be in the proper direction, and that 
there will be supervision of these men. 
Did I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say this evening, that he thought 
the supervision of the police was impos- 
sible? That is the general impression, 
and, if it is the case, I, for one, judging 
partly from the experience of Ireland, and 
from what we all know of the duties per- 
formed by the police, cannot see any 
reason why their supervision is impossi- 
ble. Allow me to call attention to a paper 
issued this very morning, and drawn up, 
I believe, by Colonel Henderson. The 
second article in this memorandum is in 
‘hese words— 

“Every prisoner conditionally released will be 
placed under the supervision of the Prisoners Aid 
Society, or some other similar institution, or 
under the supervision of the police of the city or 


county in which he resides, as the directors may 
determine in each case.” 


I hope the right hon. Baronet, having to 
reply, will allow me to ask him to state 
rather more distinctly than he has yet 
done, what his intentions are upon this 
most important point of the future super- 
vision of these men who are allowed to be 
at large. And here let me express my 
doubt, speaking cautiously, the paper hav- 
ing been delivered only this morning, as 
to the wisdom of that proposal to intrust 
the administration of any part of our 
criminal law to the action of the agents 
of a voluntary society. It will, I believe, 
be a great mistake. But I shall be glad 
to hear the explanations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. Does he or does he not con- 
cur with the recommendation of Colonel 
Henderson—that supervision shall be car- 
ried on by the agency of a voluntary 
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society? I will not commit myself to any 
premature opinion, but certainly, on the 
first view of the proposal, it appears not 
wise or discreet ; and I do hope, so far as 
I can now form an opinion, that any 
supervision which may be exercised over 
these men —and without supervision I 
trust there will be no system of licence 
at all—will be carried on by the police. 
I think it was recommended that there 
should be officers specially appointed for 
this purpose, but at all events the super- 
vision should be intrusted to recognized 
and responsible agents of the Govern- 
ment, not to unrecognized and irrespon- 
sible agents of any voluntary society. 
There were other points, though of less 
importance, on which the right hon. 
Baronet touched, on which I should have 
liked to say a few words; but having 
detained the House so long I will con- 
clude, Sir, by saying that, on the whole, 
with the exceptions to which I have ad- 
verted, I listened to the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman with great satisfac- 
tion and with great approbation; and I 
shall be perfectly ready in its future stages 
to give the Bill the best ccasideration in 
my power. 

Mr. CHILDERS, having also been a 
member of the Royal Commission, said, 
that he trusted he might be allowed to 
make a few remarks, particularly on the 
latter part of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He was certainly not disposed to 
undervalue the propositions of the right 
hon. Gentleman, with respect to remission 
and supervision. Those questions were 
very interesting, but he thought they 
would be more satisfactorily discussed on 
the second reading, when they were in 
possession of all the details of the mea- 
sure. As a colonist, he desired to say a 
few words on the policy adopted by the 
Government as to transportation, com- 
pared with the course recommended by 
the Commission. Speaking as one of a 
very small minority, he must say he was 
not convinced of the value of transporta- 
tion. He did not mean to deny that it 
had borne a very valuable part in our cri- 
minal code, but, as far as experience went, 
the statements of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Naas), as to its present deterring 
effect in keeping down the criminal class 
in this country, were, to say the least, ex- 
aggerations. But under most favourable 
circumstances, nothing could be more unsa- 
tisfactory than the history of our legisla- 
tion as to transportation. The system for 
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many years in force in New South Wales, 
under which that colony had flourished 
was the assignment system, a modified form 
of slavery during the sentence of the con- 
vict. This had been broken down by 

jevous abuses, and was finally condem- 
ned by Sir W. Molesworth’s Committee. 
Government then partially stopped trans- 
portation, and short sentenced prisoners 
were kept in the hulks; but the accu- 
mulation which ensued was so dangerous, 
that the House of Commons passed a Re- 
solution against it, in spite of the Govern- 
ment. Next followed the probation sys- 
tem in Van Dieman’s Land, to carry out 
which a most excellent public servant 
(the late Sir Eardley Wilmot) was ap- 
pointed Governor of Van Dieman’s Land; 
but this again failed, and the crowded 
state of Van Dieman’s Land, and the aw- 
ful prevalence of crime there, brought 
about the system of conditional pardons, 
under which it was hoped that prisoners 
would be dispersed among the neighbour- 
ing colonies. Great difficulty arose with 
respect to the conditional pardon system, 
in consequence of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring colonies protesting against 
the evil to which it exposed them. The 
Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, in 
1845, instead of conditional pardons, un- 
der which convicts might be disseminated 
among all the Australian colonies, pro- 
posed to found a new colony of North 
Australia, to which all convicts, after 
they obtained their liberty, should be 
sent. That plan was adopted, but it 
only lasted for six months or a year. 
Another Colonial‘Minister came into office 
—the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—who condemned the establishment 
of North Australia, and accordingly it was 
determined to abandon that settlement. 
A new system was then tried, of sending 
out to all the Australian colonies freed 
convicts who had passed through public 
works at home, calling them exiles, with 
a hope that the colonies would receive 
them. It was found most objectionable 
that such men should be sent out freed 
from all control, and all the Colonial 
Governors condemned the plan. A new 
scheme was then tried of sending convicts 
to Van Dieman’s Land, almost identical 
with the present system in Western Aus- 
tralia. That system had been justly 


praised, and the credit of it was due to 
Lord Grey. But the result was, that the 
convicts thus sent out spread themselves 
over the other colonies in search of em- 
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ployment, and an outcry arose which com 
pelled the abandonment of transportation 
altogether. The small extent to which 
it had been possible to carry out trans- 
portation to Western Australia was not 
so satisfactory as to warrant them in ex- 
tending the practice. What was it that 
was now proposed? He thanked the right 
hon. Baronet, on behalf of the colonies, 
for the concession which he had so far 
made, and also the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies for his remarks in support 
of this plan. It was something to stop 
the extension urged last year, and the 
abolition of conditional pardons was a 
right step. But surely they had evidence 
before them to show that that colony was 
not able to receive a large number of con- 
victs, although it had expressed its will- 
ingness to receive some on certain terms. 
He had been struck at reading an account 
of the voyage of the ship Merchantman, 
which carried out 182 convicts to Swan 
River, there landed them, and then went 
on with cargo to Sydney. But she also 
took from Swan River to Sydney 240 pase 
sengers, so that she actually took away 
from the colony, where it was said labour 
was so much required, more than she 
brought. It was said that the outcry 
about that case had been exaggerated, 
and that instead of forty of the passen- 
gers being expirees and conditionally par- 
doned men, as the public journals asserted, 
only about thirteen or fourteen were so. 
The Return in the Parliamentary papers 
only gave thirteen. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Government, with all 
the pains it took, could be sure that 
out of 240 persons only thirteen had been 
prisoners. But the departure of these 
convicts was not the only evidence of the 
state of the labour market. The arrival 
of a single shipload, entitled soon to their 
tickets-of-leave, had created a panic, and 
according to the last accounts there were 
more than one hundred men in the depot 
awaiting tickets-of-leave when they could 
obtain employment. That was sufficient 
proof that labour was not required in that 
colony to the extent some persons thought. 
With respect to the efficacy of transporta- 
tion as a deterring agency, they had the 
positive evidence of Sir Joshua Jebb be- 
fore the Committee of 1861, that it was 
now ineffectual. Even in the papers laid 
before Parliament to-day, Captain O’Brien 
said, that if transportation were to be 
continued, it was necessary that convicts 
should be sent off as soon as they had 
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undergone their term of separate confine- 
ment; and he said, that this was the only 
way “to deprive transportation of the 
charms which it undoubtedly possessed in 
the eyes of the majority of the convict 
class.” The mystery thus created would, 
according to ‘Captain O’Brien’s opinion, 
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and conduct had been alluded to by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down. He 
had the honour of knowing Sir Eardley 
Wilmot and of knowing his-son—a person 
of great ability and an eminent lawyer. 
There could be no doubt that the ‘sys. 
tem of transportation to Van Dieman’s 


have a more deterrent effect, which was| Land broke down during the period of 
necessary ‘‘ to counteract the brightness of | Sir Eardley Wilmot’s administration—and 
transportation to a colony which was the why? Because a system of colonial agi- 
El Dorado of an old convict.”” There was, | tation had commenced five or six years 
therefore, good authority for doubting the | before, and the area in the several colo- 
efficacy of transportation as a deterring nies available for transportation had been 
agency. The Under Secretary for the Co- | therebyso contracted, that one after another 
lonies had quoted the Amendment moved | these colonies were overcrowded with con- 
by him (Mr. Childers) in the Report of the | victs, until the system broke down. When 
Commission, to the effect that transpor- | he heard that failure in some degree at- 


tation might be carried on to a limited 
extent until the changes recommended by 
the Commissioners had been fairly tried. 
That was a compromise which might have 
satisfied the colonists and obviated the 
present agitation. The question now stood 
upon a different footing. The colonists 
found that the result of the inquiry con- 
ducted by a Royal Commission, composed 


tributed to a person of such great ability, 
and a most excellent public offieer, he 
trusted the House would forgive him for 
explaining the real cause of that failure. 

Mr. CHILDERS begged the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s pardon. He had not attributed 
the failure to Sir Eardley Wilmot in the 
smallest degree. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he begged to 


apologize to the hon. Member if he had 
misunderstood him. The House would 
see, in the action of this agitation, the 
power of organization. For years. in the 


of several of the most distinguished men 
in the country—gentlemen who belonged 





to former and present Governments, Judges 
of the land and two ex-Chancellors—was 
an almost unanimous recommendation that | press, in the House, and in the Govern- 
transportation should be largely increased. , ment, the objections of certain persons in 


Finding that to be the case, they wished, | the colonies had had a power upon the 
however gladly they might receive the | legislation of this country which was ut- 
announcement of the right hon. Gentleman, | terly undue to the natural feelings of the 
to get rid of the very source of danger, | colonists; and the effects of this agitation 
and would not be satisfied until they had| had produced the very evils for which 
an assurance, that within a limited time—| transportation had been condemned. The 
he would not say at once—transportation | same action was at work still. What was 
should be abolished. The case of the colo- | the demand now? That of the whole of a 
nists, he might add, was not based upon | vast continent, forming part of Her Ma- 
mere sentiment or idle panic; at bottom it | jesty’s dominions, in no one single corner 
rested upon a good foundation; and they | should the Government dare to form a pe- 
not unnaturally hoped to see the whole of|nal settlement. The people of England 
a free continent settled upon by a free | were kindly disposed towards those whom 
people, with the stigma of transportation | they looked upon as their children in the 
removed. | colonies. They had met every demand— 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. | they had to their own detriment aban- 
Member who had just addressed the | doned the system of transportation, which, 


House had expressed the Monroe doctrine 
of the Australian colonists, who had, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, been very effi- 
ciently represented in that House and in 
the country. He never knew an instance 
in which the concentration of agitation had 
acted more powerfully in contravening the 
legitimate control of the public opinion of | 
this country. He stood there as the suc- 

cessor of Sir Eardley Wilmot in the repre- | 
sentation of Warwickshire, whose my 
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| until it was cramped by undue concession 


to this agitation, had succeeded. But he 
hoped that the House, as the represen- 
tative of the English people, would re- 
member that justice and charity begin 
at home, and that if we were to be at the 
expense of defending the Australian colo- 
nies from foreign aggression, we ought to 
be at liberty to find in those dominions of 
Her Majesty on that continent, which was, 
he believed, somewhere about 2,600 miles 
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in breadth, and between 2,000 and 3,000 
miles in length, a sphere in which we 
could locate those who had lapsed into 
crime in this country, that they might 
there have the means of self-recovery from 
a state of degradation. The House had 
before it the humble petition of Western 
Australia, in which she prayed that she 
might be furnished with the same means 
of developing her strength that had made 
her sister colonies prosperous from the 
outset. These other colonies, however, 
acting on the agitation which had been 
raised, came here and demanded that the 
means of carrying out public works, the 
means of making roads and bridges, and 
of establishing ports, by which they had 
grown up, should be denied to Western 
Australia. He did not deny that there 
had been an abuse of a good system, but 
that abuse had grown out of the unwise 
contraction of the sphere for that system. 
The people of the Eastern colonies, how- 
ever, not content with preventing trans- 
portation from being established within 
their own proper territory, claimed a simi- 
lar exemption for a territory which was 
at a great distance from them, and which 
was independent of them. This unreason- 


able request was one against which the 
people of England would, he believed, 
strongly protest. It was said that Western 
Australia was deficient in resources. Now, 
he had it from authority, which he could 
not doubt, that such was not really the 


fact. He would not trouble the House 
with all the details of the growth of that 
colony ; but if ever there was a refutation 
of the Malthusian theory it was to be 
found there, for civilization* and cultiva- 
tion, and the means of support, and all 
the elements of strength, had multiplied 
in proportion to the additional hands sent 
out to develop them. He had the autho- 
rity of Mr. Hargrave, a scientific officer 
employed by the Government, for saying, 
that in no part of the world could there 
be found more valuable timber — timber 
which would resist the attack of the white 
ant and the seaworm; that Western Aus- 
tralia possessed the richest copper ore in 
the world; that she possessed great re- 
sources in salt; that she was capable of 
vine and orange cultivation ; that she had 
pastures on which cattle and horses could 
be produced to an enormous extent. It 
was, therefore, to be regretted that the 
prayer of the inhabitants of that colony 
to be furnished with the means of deve- 
loping these means of material wealth, 
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those materials had been met by the Go- 
vernment only to the extent of saying 
that there was at present no intention of 
diminishing the supply of labour. Nor 
was the circumstance to be regretted less 
on the part of the English people. They 
had been gratified by the result of the 
labours of the Commission ; they felt that 
they had dwelt in safety under the pros- 
pect held out by the Report of that Com- 
mission ; that hereafter means for the trans- 
portation of convicts would be found; 
they had felt safety under the combined 
opinion of the men selected to judge of 
the necessities of the country, and of the 
possibility of meeting them by means of 
transportation, they believed the system 
should be continued. He could not con- 
ceal from the right hon. Gentleman that 
a feeling of disappointment would be ex- 
perienced. The people of England desired, 
and the people of Western Australia hoped, 
that the system would be extended, as 
much for the benefit of the mother coun- 
try as of the colony. He did not believe 
that, because the agitation against the 
modern system of convict discipline was 
not so rife as when hon. Members were 
garrotted on their way home to the West 
End, that therefore the opinion of the 
people of England had changed, or that 
their conviction of the necessity of trans- 
portation had diminished. The opinion 
of the late Duke of Richmond, who was 
one of the first appointed Commission- 
ers for the experiment conducted at Pen- 
tonville, was, that transportation must be 
resorted to for the safety of society here, 
and the well being of the colonies. At 
one time the late Sir Joshua Jebb, with 
whom he had been well acquainted, was 
of opinion that transportation need not 
be restored in order to secure the safety 
of society in this country and the well 
being of the colonies; but he (Mr. New- 
degate) had a long conversation with 
him only ten days before he died, in 
the course of which he showed that he 
had changed his opinion. He then said 
that he was convinced that he could not 
continue to deal with the accumulation of 
convicts which he had upon his hands, and 
added that, although the Irish system ap- 
peared to be successful, it could only suc- 
ceed in combination with a police system 
such as that which existed in Ireland, to 
the establishment of which merely for the 
sake of looking after released criminals he 
was sure that the people of this eountry 
would never consent. He said—‘ You 
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may attempt to hold out the hope of free- 
dom to the convicts, but if you are to give 
them in this country the freedom which 
you could allow them in acolony, you must 
abandon the supervision which you desire.” 
He repeated—‘ Therefore my opinion is 
changed: I rejoice that a considerable 
number of convicts are on their way to 
Western Australia, and I believe it to be 
the opinion of the Commissioners and of 
the Government that that system ought to 
be continued.” 

He (Mr. Newdegate) thought some injus- 
tice had been done to the Judges in this 
matter. He remembered the time when 
the Judges unanimously warned the coun- 
try of the evils which would result from 
the abandonment of transportation ; but 
the Government and the Legislature rejec- 
ted their warning. Soon after it pleased 
that House to contract the period of penal 
sentence. That placed the Judges in an 
inconvenient position. They did not ap- 
prove of the change, but they were com- 
pelled to conform to it, though they acted 
in the spirit of the law. Was it then 
fair to turn round now upon the Judges 
of the land with reference to a system 
which was never expected to succeed? 
Then came the garrotting, and the agita- 
tion which was the consequence of it. 
Under the pressure of necessity, the 
Judges certainly changed the discretion 
under which they had acted, and enforced 
a system of severity which, though within 
the law, was a straining of the law which 
their judgment condemned. He could 
conceive nothing worse than that when 
a criminal was placed at the bar and 
convicted by a jury of a certain crime, 
the penalty assigned him should not have 
reference to his actual criminalty, but 
should be rendered exceptional, because 
the public were alarmed by a system of 
terrorism. That certainty, that inflexi- 
bility, that justice and security in the 
administration of the law, as it had de- 
scended to them from those who were 
the real founders of their freedom, ought 
not thus to be tampered with. These 
were grave questions, and, although he 
thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
had shown a certam degree of firmness 
in carrying out the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, he lamented that in 
the matter of transportation those recom- 
mendations had been clipped. As the 
representative of no small number of Her 
Majesty’s subjects he repudiated the idea 
that at the dictation of any, however 
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influential and numerous, bodies of colo. 
nists, this country should be deterred from 
seeking an outlet for her criminals, when 
she knew that their emission was, to use 
an expression once employed sarcastically, 
“for their country’s good,” no less than 
for their own reformation. He believed 
that the public opinion of this country 
was opposed to that of these colonists. 
He thought that the system of remission 
was very dangerous, for it entailed the 
exercise of arbitrary discretional power, 
which was beyond the perview of Eng- 
lish law in the legitimate sense; it in- 
troduced uncertainty into punishment, of 
which they had recently had an instance, 
and formed a precedence that he trusted 
would never be repeated in this country. 
Mr. MARSH said, that having been 
intimately connected with the colonies, es- 
pecially with Queensland, he had been 
pleased to hear the remarks which had 
been made by the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, and he fully bore out his asser- 
tion that it was, under the circumstances, 
impossible to send convicts to Australia. 
They could not violate public opinion be- 
yond a certain point, and, »lthough the 
fears of the colonists had been somewhat 
exaggerated, there were some grounds for 
them, and it was impossible that it should 
be withstood. Not only could no greater 
number of convicts than were now des- 
patched be sent to Western Australia, but 
the time must come when the transportation 
of convicts to that colony must cease alto- 
gether. There were, however, many other 
places to which they might be sent. We 
do not want a Garden of Eden for our 
thieves, and among other places he thought 
that the Falkland Islands, though no doubt 
a windy situation, was one very suitable 
for them. Ail that was wanted was a 
place where a man could, by a hard 
day’s work, earn an honest living; and, as 
far as his experience, which was rather 
extensive, went, that could be done in most 
parts of the world. The immense amount 
of our expenditure upon gaols and con- 
victs, which had increased £600,000 
within the last thirty years, called for some 
reform much more sweeping than was con- 
templated by this Bill. The fact was, that 
the attempt to reform criminals in gaol 
had been a failure. When convicts from 
the model prisons first went to Australia, 
they imposed upon the people there, but 
they were soon found out, and one of the 
bishops recorded his opinion that they 
were worse than those who came direct 
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from the dockyards. Prisoners learnt no- 
thing good in gaols, and the kindest thing, 
both to them and to the public, was to 
make gaols places of punishment. A friend 
of his who had charge of a stockade in 
Australia—a place where a chain-gang 
worked—told him that when a man came 
to him with a complaint his reply was, 
“My good man, you did not come here to 
be happy,” and no man ever returned to 
the stockade. Was not that real kindness, 
both to the thieves and to every one else? 
The real object of a gaol was punishment, 
and to deter persons from committing 
offences. To attain that object severity— 
not cruelty, but proper severity, was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, everybody must 
admire the thoughtful and careful and 
temperate way in which this important 
question has been discussed to-night. 
Many observations were made which hon. 
Members will do well to carry away with 
them, but there were none which they 
will do better to bear in mind than the 
observation with which the hon. Member 
for Bedford closed his speech—namely, 
that this is a question which ought to be 
most deliberately considered and most care- 
fully determined; and when Parliament 
has once decided what is best to be done, 
it is one which it will not be advisable 
constantly to be re-opening. With that 
end in view I have endeavoured to fix in 
my own mind the main points of the sys- 
tems which have been advocated to-night. 
One was that which was embodied in the 
Bill of the Secretary of State. The other 
was that proposed, with his usual ability, 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley), who 
if he failed to convince the House upon 
some points of his address, failed, I be- 
lieve, because he has not so carefully ad- 
dressed himself to them as he usually does. 
The system proposed by the Secretary of 
State is the system we are acting upon 
now, with alterations to be introduced on 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers. Bear in mind the great principle on 
which that system is founded. It is that 
there shall be a distinction between the 
ordinary imprisonment for minor offences 
and the punishment for greater crimes 
which is called penal servitude. Penal 
servitude involves three distinct stages, 
combining the deterring effect of punish- 
ment with the wholesome tendencies of 
reformatory discipline. The first stage— 
that of solitary confinement—is described 
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by all convicts as the most penal part of 
all that they have to undergo. As they 
describe it themselves, ‘‘it makes a man 
look through and through his life.” You 
then take the convict to the public works, 
in order that he may be associated with 
labour, so that when freed from his prison 
he may have acquired some of those habits 
of industry without which he cannot after- 
wards succeed. Then you have the third 
stage of transportation, which has not, I 
think, been rightly described as a deterring 
part of the punishment. It ought never 
to be lost sight of, that if you can maintain 
this system of transportation you rid the 
mother country of those who would only 
go back to bad associates to commit further 
crimes; and you do this for the good of 
the convict himself, who after his period 
of punishment is over has some chance in 
a distant scene of righting himself—and 
many have righted themselves in the world, 
and you give to colonies who are able and 
willing to take the convicts the same ad- 
vantages of labour which largely benefited 
the other portions of Australia. Such is 
the system embodied in the Bill before us. 
What is the system which my right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Staffordshire 
would substitute for that of the Secretary 
of State? As I understand him, he would 
have punishment sharp and short—no re- 
missions and no conditional licences. My 
right hon. Friend will forgive me for say- 
ing that he has looked only at one of those 
motives by which human conduct is regu- 
lated, and he has totally forgotten the 
other. Man in all stages and conditions of 
life is operated upon quite as strongly— 
perhaps more strongly—by the encourage- 
ments of hope than by the deterring effect 
of fear. If you confine your punishments 
to deterring alone, to operating on the fears 
of the criminal, and to debarring him from 
hope, you will only harden, debase, and 
brutalize, and you will turn him out of 
prison a worse man than he went in. 
Again, I think my right hon. Friend a 
little lost sight of the undue number 
of criminals which his short and severe 
punishments would throw upon society, 
without the chance of improving or re- 
forming them by any of those processes 
which are now in operation. And I own 
I felt more surprised at this argument 
coming from my right hon. Friend than if 
it had proceeded from almost any other 
person in this House, because there is no 
one in this House or out of it who has 
taken so much interest and bestowed so 
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much pains on the reformation of the ju- 
venile criminals of the country. As at 
present advised, I cannot agree that the 
plan which my right hon. Friend would 
substitute for the system we are now acting 
upon is a plan really preferable. 

What, then, can we do better than en- | 
deavour to amend the system we have got, 
which I believe to be founded on right 
principles? If I understand correctly the 
plan on which the Government intend to 
act, ‘there are these five distinct proposi- 
tions. First, that transportation shall not 
be extended further than it is carried at 
present; secondly, that penal servitude 
shall be increased; thirdly, that the re- 
mission of portions of sentences shall still 
be allowed ; fourthly, that conditional li- 
cences shall be continued; and fifthly, 
that if these conditional licences are abused 
by the convict to whom they are given, he 
shall be remitted to the whole of his for- 
mer sentence. Upon the first of these 
great points I agree with very much of 
what has fallen from my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate); I also agree with what has 
fallen from my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwitch (Sir John Paking- 
ton), and others, that it is a great mis- 
fortune that the southern and eastern colo- 
nies of Australia should, as I think, some- 
what over hastily have endeavoured to 
deprive their sister colony in the same 
great continent, should also have endea- 
voured to deprive the mother country, 
and the convicts themselves, of the system 
which, for all these three, had been found 
to act so beneficially. I think the Com- 
missioners were entirely right in their 
recommendation, and I believe it would 
have been wise to carry their recommen- 
dations into effect, if it could have been 
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done without exciting a commotion in the 
colonies. In the face of the excitement | 
which has been awakened, I quite agree 
that the Government could not force a 
system of transportation upon them at the | 
present moment; but I hope, at some | 
future period, when the colonies better 
understand the grounds on which their 
decision has been arrived at, some exten- 
sion in that direction will be possible. 

I turn now to the next point. The du- 
ration of penal servitude is to be prolonged 
from a minimum duration of three years 
to a minimum duration of five years. I 
think it right that the House and the coun- | 
try should well understand the importance 
of that alteration. A year ago the country 
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was alarmed with the prodigious increase 
of crime, especially of crimes of the graver 
descriptions. It was difficult’ to trace the 
eauses of that increase; but the country, 
I think, hastily jumped at the conclusion 
that it was all owing to the tickets-of-leave. 
If the people had been cognizant of the 
facts brought before the Commission at the 
time they formed that opinion, I am sure 
they would have arrived at a different 
conclusion. For what were the facts? 
Transportation ceased in the year 1863, 
and in 1857 there was another change, 
when penal servitude was for the first time 
reduced to three years. Crime went on 
steadily diminishing from 1854 to 1860 
and can anybody believe, when such was 
the case, and when some of the worst con- 
victs were thrown upon society during that 
period, that tickets-of-leave were the cause 
of the sudden increase of crime from 1860? 
There were only two things to which I 
believe you can attribute the increase of 
crime in the years 1861, 1862, and, I am 
sorry to say, I believe I must add, in 1863, 
There was an increase of crime in Ireland, 
mark you, as well as in England, so you 
cannot base any argument upon the differ- 
ence in the two systems. First, in Ire- 
land, there was a great deficiency in the 
agricultural crops, leading to great depres- 
sion and great distress, always accompanied 
or followed by crime; and next, in England, 
great pressure was suddenly brought upon 
the trading interests of the country, the 
results of which were exhibited in the 
falling off both of exports and imports. 
You cannot have great pressure on the 
trading interest without a concomitant dis- 
tress, occasioning diminution of employ- 
ment, and you cannot have diminution of 
employment without an increase of crime. 
Another cause to which I believe the in- 
erease of crime is owing is the diminution 
of the punishment of penal servitude down 
to three years. The diminution of pun- 
ishment was concurrent with the increase 
of crime, and, looking at the statistics, it 
is hardly possible to believe that the two 
are not connected together. Nothing can 
be wiser on the part of the Government 
than extending the minimum punishment 
from three to five years, and that I believe 
will have a great effect in diminishing the 
number of criminals. 

Having disposed of two, let us now go to 
the third point. The third point, which 
will no doubt be much debated in this 
House, is the remission of part of the sen- 
tence, consequent, I suppose—for here I 
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hardly followed the right hon. Gentleman 
—on industry exhibited in the prisons or 
on the public works. For the same reason 
—the keeping up the motive of hope, as 
operating on the minds of men equally 
with the deterring effect of fear—I am in 
favour of the remission of a portion of the 
sentence if it be proved that the convict 
deserves it. 

The next point is the conditions of dis- 
charge. I agree with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and with much that has been said 
by other Gentlemen on the subject, that 
there are enormous difficulties in the way 
of supervision. I cannot conceive any- 
thing which can have a worse effect than 
to put the convicts under the police of this 
country. But I think, at the same time, 
there is a mode of supervision which may 
be useful, and this I throw out as a sug- 
gestion for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. It is a mistake to suppose that 
when a convict has a portion of his sen- 
tence remitted, and is let out of prison on 
a conditional discharge, it is not known 
where the man goes. I speak from experi- 
ence, and I have no doubt the practice is 
continued in the Home Office. I believe 


that in almost every instance inquiry is 


made beforehand as to the place to which 
the criminal is to go, and as to the pro- 
bability of his friends receiving him on his 
gaining employment. He is paid the money 
he has earned by instalments. He is paid 
one portion on being liberated, and other 
portions on application afterwards. What 
I wish to suggest to the Government and 
the House is, that they should be required, 
as long as they hold a conditional licence, 
to report themselves to the police, without 
being placed under supervision. If they 
do that without publicity there is nothing 
to prevent their obtaining employment, 
and the police would be enabled to know 
whether they were observing the condi- 
tions of the licence. I think it might 
operate beneficially, and at all events it is 
worthy of consideration. 

The last point is most important, and 
the right hon. Gentleman has very pro- 
perly laid great stress on it—that the con- 
vict let out on this conditional licence, if 
he commit a new offence, is not to go back 
simply for that part of his term which is 
then unexpired, but for the whole term of 
his original sentence. He ought to be 
regarded as having abused the Crown’s 
mercy, as having forfeited the condition 
on which that mercy was awarded, and as 
deserving the infliction of the whole ef*his 
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punishment again. That was the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commissioners. 
It is the recommendation adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and uo part of his 
observations met, I think, with more cor- 
dial approbation. Believing that the sys- 
tem upon which our convict system is 
based is really right and sound in itself, 
believing that it will not be improved by 
a different system recommended by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Staffordshire, and believing that it 
will be greatly improved by the sugges- 
tions made known by the Government, I, 
for one, cannot but give my cordial ap- 
proval to the Bill which the right hon. 
Baronet is about to introduce. I may be 
allowed to throw out one further sugges- 
tion. It is one which I made in 1853, 
when transportation was abolished and 
penal servitude introduced. I pressed it 
on the Government then, and I believe 
the noble Lord entertained it favourably, 
though he found it difficult to act upon it. 
I ventured to recommend two rules in the 
strongest manner. One was that if the 
Crown’s mercy were abused, the convict 
should undergo severer punishment on 
that account. The other was—and in it 
I had the concurrence of my noble Friend 
the Earl of Derby—that we ought to ob- 
tain some penal settlement near England 
in an insular position (there was one then 
which might have been bought for a small 
sum), to which we might send at once the 
worst criminals, to be treated more se- 
verely than on public works, and where 
they might be confined more severely, and 
know they would be treated more severely, 
if they ventured to abuse the mercy of the 
Crown. I believe that is a matter not of 
legislation, but of regulation, and that, 
superadded to these suggestions, it would 
make our system as good as any system 
which can be devised. I believe it would 
act in deterring criminals from crime in 
future, and in inducing others to pause 
before they committed crime. At the 
same time, I would not neglect what to 
my mind ought never to be lost sight of, 
though it should be in a subordinate de- 
gree to the deterring effect of punishment, 
—namely, something of the reformatory 
process, lest our convicts should be worse 
when they leave our gaols than when they 
go into them. I would have the beau- 
tiful inscription which was placed over the 
Roman prisons written on every gaol in 
England — Parum est improbos coercere 


pend, nisi-probos officias disciplind. ‘With 
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these observations I shall cordially support 
the measure of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I hope it will answer all the expecta- 
tions with which it is introduced. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to express his gratification at the manner 
in which the subject had been discussed, 
and the general concurrence of hon. Mem- 
bers in the principles of the Bill. He re- 
gretted that pressure of business had pre- 
vented the papers being presented sooner 
to the House. It was only with difficulty 
that he had secured their circulation that 
day. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. 
Pakington) who had treated the subject 
with so much fairness, had, no doubt, not 
had time to read them through, because if 
he had he would have found in the latter 
part the more deliberate opinion of Colonel 
Henderson with regard to supervision than 
the passage which he had quoted. He 
admitted that the question of supervision 
was the most difficult part of the subject. 
The Commissioners seem to have felt this. 
They did not propose police supervision. 
This point was distinctly raised by an 
Amendment moved on the paragraph re- 
lating to supervision, the object of the 
Amendment being to recommend police 
supervision. That Amendment was nega- 
tived on a division by eight to five. Ifa 
system of police supervision over ticket-of- 
leave men were established, it would be 
necessary to confine them within some re- 
stricted limit. With regard to prisoners 
liberated in London with conditional 
licences, it was proposed that they should 
be seen by the police before they were dis- 
charged, and that a photograph of each 
should be taken and sent round to the 
metropolitan police stations. Convicts be- 
longing to other parts of the country were 
to present themselves to the head of the po- 
lice in the towns in which they resided 
within seven days, on pain of forfeit- 
ing their licence. It was very much 
the habit of convicts to go back to the 
place from which they came. If pe- 
riodical reports were insisted upon, how- 
ever, the man would be prevented from 
obtaining employment and would be driven 
back into crime. During the war many 
ticket-of-leave men enlisted into the army, 
but if periodical reports were made they 
would be turned out of the regiment as 
soon as it was known. An attempt would 
be made by means of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society to do what had been effected for 
discharged prisoners by Mr. Organ in Ire- 
land. If a discharged convict were will- 

Mr. Walpole 
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ing to place himself under the society, the 
Government would pay the gratuity to 
the Society to be expended for his 
benefit. The society, which would then 
look after him for a certain period, had 
prevented large numbers from falling 
into crime, and had put them in a way of 
getting an honest livelihood. As to cases 
of life sentences, each claim for remission 
would be decided on its merits, and pri- 
soners under sentence of life would not be 
entitled to the benefit of the regulations as 
to remission applicable to other cases. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to amend the Penal Servitude Acts, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Gzonrcz 
Grey and Mr. Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 23.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC SYSTEM) 
BILL. 

Bill to render permissive the use of the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures in this country, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Wiiu1am Ewart, 
Mr. Apperuey, Mr. Cospen, and Mr, Finuay. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 24.] 


House adjourned at 
Twelve o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 19, 1864. 


Their Lordships met, and having gone 
through the business on the Paper without 
debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to Monday 
next Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 19, 1864. 


MINUTES.]— Setecr Commrrez — on Poor 
Relief, appointed.* (List of Committee.) 

Supp y. idered in C ittee—Committee * 
—R.P. 

Pusuic Buis—First Reading — Land Drainage 
(Provisional Orders)* [Bill 25]; Inclosure* 
[Bill 26]; Cattle Diseases Prevention® [Bill 
27]; Cattle, &c., Importation* [Bill 28]. 

Second Reading — Bank Acts (Scotland)* [Bill 
16}. 

Pn. aes Prisoners Act Amendment 
[Bill 4], 

Insane Prisoners Act Amendment.® 
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THE “ALABAMA”—CAPTURE OF THE 
“ MARTABAN.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. 8S. LEFEVRE said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that a 
British Ship, the Martaban, has been cap- 
tured by the Alabama, and burnt by order 
of its captain ; and, if so, what steps the 
Government are taking to obtain repara- 
tion, and to prevent the repetition of such 
ou 


trages ! 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that as 
et no information had been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government; the only 
information they had on the subject was 
obtained from the public newspapers. 


AFFAIRS OF MEXICO.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, he 
also wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, if any communi- 
cations have been addressed, during the 
recess, to Her Majesty’s Government with 
the view to a recognition of an empire in 
Mexico; and, if so, whether he will lay 
them upon the table of the House. 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that no 
such communications had been received 
by Her Majesty’s Government. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had hitherto declined 
to express any opinion on that subject. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON 
ROYAL ACADEMY—THE EXHIBITION 
BUILDING.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he rose to ask the 
first Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
Government have taken any, and, if so, 
what steps to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
the Royal Academy; and, when the re- 
moval of the whole of the late Interna- 
tional Exhibition Building will be com- 
pleted, and what is intended to be done 
with the site ? 

Mr. COWPER: Sir, the Royal Com- 
mission, which was moved for by my noble 
Friend, recommended several alterations in 
the constitution and mode of proceedings 
of the Royal Academy; and it appeared 
expedient to the Government to ascertain 
the views entertained by the Royal Aca- 
demy on these questions, and they were 
directed to consider the subject, and report 
on it to Her Majesty. I understand the 
Royal Academy have been in deliberation 
on the subject for some time, but hitherto 
they have made no Report. With regard to 
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the second part of the question—the site 
has not yet been cleared of the building. 
There has been very considerable delay, 
and the Government have made remon- 
strances to Messrs. Kelk and Lucas, but 
at present the removal of the building is 
going on rapidly. But I have not received 
from Messrs. Kelk and Lucas any assur- 
ance as to the period at which the land 
will be entirely clear of the work now 
in progress. Preliminary steps have been 
taken towards the decision as to the build. 
ing hereafter to be erected on that site. 
I have invited a competition of architec- 
tural plans and designs of the buildings 
hereafter to be erected, and they will have 
reference to the ultimate disposal of the 
whole site. 


Commission. 


EXPORT DUTY ON RAGS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp STANLEY said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is in communication with any Fo- 
reign Powers with a view to the reduc- 
tion or abolition of the Export Duty im- 
posed by the latter on rags; if so, with 
what powers; and whether there will be 
any objection to an early production of 
the Correspondence ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he could assure 
the noble Lord that the subject, which 
was of no slight importance, had not been 
lost sight of. Her Majesty’s Government 
were now ip communication with France, 
Prussia, Russia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Hanover, Baden, Wurtemburg, 
Hesse, Saxony, Darmstadt, Oldenburg, 
and other countries on this subject; and 
as negotiations were still going on, the 
Correspondence was not yet ready to be 
produced. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSION—SALARY 
OF THE SECRETARY.—QUESTION., 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the First Commissioner of the Charity 
Board, In what Act of Parliament the 
Clause is inserted which increases the 
salary of the Secretary from £600 a year 
to £800; and, whether public notice was 
given to the House that such Clause was 
intended to be inserted ? 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, I informed the hon. 
Gentleman the other night that the Clause 
referred to was to be found in the Charity 
Commission Act, passed in the year 1860, 





j}and I had hoped the hon. Gentleman 
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would have been good enough to look rials had been presented to Her Majesty 
it out for himself. But as he has not | from towns in the West Riding of York- 


taken the trouble to do so, I will inform | shire, praying that Her Majesty would, in 
him that it is to be found at the 22nd / the exercise of her powers, constitute the 
section of the 136th chapter of the 23rd! West Riding of Yorkshire into a separate 


and 24th Victoria. As to the second part 
of the question, whether public notice 
was given to the House that such a Clause 
was intended to be inserted, I really can- 
not take upon myself, after a lapse of four 
years, to say what notice was given. The 
Clause was in the statute-book, and I 
presume it came there in the ordinary 
manner. I may add, that I consulted the 
late Sir George Lewis, then Home Secre- 
tary, who entirely concurred with me in 
thinking, as did my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that as 
the Secretary was holding an office of con- 
siderable difficulty, having large amounts 
standing in his name as Trustee, he was 
underpaid at £600 a year. The hon. 
Gentleman said the other night that I had, 
in a private conversation with a Member 
of this House, expressed myself unfavour- 
ably with respect to the Charity Commis- 
sioners, and had expressed a wish that an 
Act should be brought in to check their 
frauds. I regret that I did not notice the 
statement at the time; but I wish now to 
state most distinctly, that I never in my 
life had any conversation with any Mem- 
ber of this House, or any one else, in 
which I applied these terms to the Charity 
Commissioners, of whom I entertain the 
highest opinion, as being among the most 
industrious, able, and honest of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Servants. 

Mr. FERRAND: I hope the House 
will allow me to say—[‘‘ Order’ ]|—I never 
made such a statement. [‘‘ Order.’’} 


CIRCUITS OF THE JUDGES—THE NOR- 
THERN CIRCUIT—THE WEST RIDING 
CIRCUIT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MORRITT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is finally decided 
that the Assizes should be moved from 
York to any other place ? 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that no final decision had been come to on 
this subject; and that no decision had been 
come to, or opinion expressed, that the 
Assizes should be removed from York. 
Even if Assizes were held at any other 
place, Assizes would still be held at York 
for the larger portion of Yorkshire. What 
had taken place was this :—Several memo- 


Mr. Lowe 





Assize District. These memorials had 
been referred to a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and they had reported that they 
recommended to Her Majesty that separate 
Assizes should be held in that part of the 
county of York called the West Riding, 
but no final decision could be come to 


until the Order in Council had been made. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he would 
beg-to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Whether it is his intention to pro- 
ceed with the Government Annuities Bill 
this evening; and whether, considering 
that the Title of the Bill does not fully 
convey the real objects of the Bill, and 
that the Bill hitherto has passed through 
two stages without being fully understood; 
and further, considering the great interests 
affected by the proposed alteration of the 
Law, he would have any objection to post- 
pone, for a short time, the further con- 
sideration of the measure ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or taz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he had no objection 
whatever to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the measure for a short time. 
He was very sorry that the object of the 
Bill had not been understood, because it 
was of a simple character, and he con- 
sidered that he had been careful to explain 
to the House upon its introduction its 
nature and provisions. But as the Bill 
had not been long before the House, he 
had no objection to postpone the Com- 
mittee on the Bill until Monday week. 


UNITED STATES—THE “ SAXON”— 
MURDER OF MR. GRAY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished to renew a question he had put 
the other night to the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether he will be kind enough to 
inform the House what is the date of the 
Despatch addressed by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Government of the United 
States with reference to the murder of Mr. 
Gray, and the date on which it was sent 
out? At the same time, he begged to ask: 
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another question. There were some Papers 
which he had moved for on Friday last 
relative to the case of the Margaret and 
Jessie, and other vessels, which the Go- 
vernment refused to produce to the House. 
Since then, the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had consented in 
the other House to the production of these 
Papers. He now begged to ask, Whether 
diligence would be used to place these 
Papers on the table of the House? With 
reference to the case of the Sazon, his 
Motion for Papers would extend only to 
the murder of Mr. Gray, and not to the 
capture of the prize. 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
first information relative to the murder 
on board the Saxon, was received by 
Her Majesty’s Government, towards the 
end of December, but the depositions 
were not received from New York until 
about the 20th January. They were 
immediately sent to the Law Officers 
of the Crown. Their Report was received 
on the 30th, and the same afternoon in- 
structions were sent to Lord Lyons to ask 
for such redress as we were entitled to 
from the American Government. But 
before the receipt of any instructions Lord 


Lyons had already communicated with 
Mr. Seward on the 30th of January, and 
Mr. Seward ordered an inquiry to take 
place, and the last information received 
was that that investigation was now going 


on. With regard to the second question, 
the hon. Gentleman was slightly in error 
with regard to what Earl Russell promised 
to give the other night. He promised that 
acertain list of claims should be laid on the 
table of the House. Of course, there was 
no objection on the part of the Government 
to give a list of all claims, but the diffi- 
culty was with regard to the claims of 
persons who could not be included in the 
list, as they might be prejudiced by their 
omission. There was no wish to withhold 
any of the Papers, and of course the Papers 
produced to the other House would be laid 
on the table of that House; but he believed 
that Earl Russell had not consented to the 
presentation for the present, of the papers 
| 2 to the case of the Margaret and 
essie. 


BANK ACTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 
Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he would beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether he means to proceed 
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with the second reading of the Bill that 


evening ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he did intend to pro- 
ceed with the second reading. Ashe did 
not anticipate any discussion on this stage 
of the measure, he would fix the Commit- 
tee for a distant day, and that would give 
ample time for discussing the general pro- 
visions of the Bill. 


JAPAN,—EXPLANATION, 


Mr. AYTOUN said, he wished to offer 
an explanation with reference to an ex- 
pression which fell from him in the course 
of the debate on the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Maidstone (Mr. 
Buxton), on the subject of the attack on 
Kagosima. Speaking of an affair in which 
Mr. Moss was concerned, he had used the 
word ‘‘crime” with reference. to his con- 
duct. He had since received a letter from 
that gentleman stating, that in the course 
of the affair spoken of the gun had been 
discharged accidentally, and not by orders. 
He therefore regretted having made use of 
the above expression. 

Mr. AYTOUN said, he would beg to 
ask, If the Government will lay on the 
table the Papers relating to the case of 
Mr. Moss, in Japan? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, there was 
no objection to produce the Papers, except 
that they were utterly useless, and would 
put the country to a large expense. He 
could not conscientiously do it, unless the 
hon. Gentleman prevailed upon the House 
to consent to a Motion for their produc- 
tion. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS, 
EXPLANATION, 


Mr. FERRAND said, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the House in 
order to defend himself from the attack 
which had been made on him by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Lowe). 
What he (Mr. Ferrand) had stated was 
this, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
told an hon. Gentleman, a Member of the 
House, that he (Mr. Ferrand) had been 
right in opposing certain proceedings of 
the Charity Commissioners in his (Mr. 
Ferrand’s) own neighbourhood; that the 
Charity Commissioners were wrong, and 
that the Government were about to bring 
in a Bill to put a stop to the frauds of 
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which he had complained. Having made 
that statement, he would beg to withdraw 
the Motion for the adjournment. 


DENMARK—THE DANISH PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to ask, When it is probable that 
the Danish Papers will be presented ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that not 
a moment of time was being lost. He be- 
lieved the Papers would run to between 
600 and 700 folio pages, but he would get 
them ready as soon as possible. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he must 
remind the hon. Gentleman that the Go- 
vernment had promised to furnish the 
Papers by instalments. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—THE 
PROVINCE OF JUTLAND. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. NEWDEGATE said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the event of the Austrian and 
Prussian Forces entering, or proposing to 
enter Jutland, Her Majesty’s Government 
will not consider such action or intention 
as inconsistent with the plea upon which 
the German Forces have entered Holstein 
and Schleswig, and, therefore, requiring 
more energetic and decisive action, diplo- 
matic or otherwise, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the sense of the 
Treaty of 1852? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, we have 
no authentic account of an intention on 
the part of the Austrian and Prussian 
troops to enter Jutland. I have seen a 
statement in the newspapers to that effect. 
No doubt any entrance into Jutland by 
the Austrian and Prussian troops would be 
an aggravation of that violent outrage— 
which, in our opinion, they have commit- 
ted in entering Schleswig —a step involv- 
ing a great sacrifice of life and shedding 
of blood for which those two Governments 
are deeply answerable. So far as to the 
first part of the question. With regard to 
the latter part—namely, as to what course 
or change of course Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would think it necessary to take in 
such in event, I am sure the hon. Gentle- 
man and the House will not think I am 
wanting in any respect to him or them if 
I decline answering the question as to the 
future conduct of the Government in a 
case of this sort. 


Mr. Ferrand 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ASSIZE TOWN FOR THE WEST RIDING 
CIRCUIT. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sin JOHN HAY, in moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice, for an 
Address praying Her Majesty to nominate 
the town of Wakefield as the assize town 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, said, he 
was extremely glad to find, by the answer 
which the Home Secretary had given to 
the hon. Member for the North Riding, that 
in making the present Motion he was not 
asking the House to repeal any Order in 
Council. The Government, as he under- 
stood their answer, had decided that the 
West Riding was to have a separate assize, 
but it had not decided where it was to be 
holden. It had previously been supposed, 
from communications received by the 
Mayors of Wakefield and Sheffield, that 
the Government had decided in favour of 
Leeds, and this decision had caused great 
surprise and indignation among the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of the West Riding, 
who were under the apprehension that the 
interests of the West Riding were about 
to be sacrificed to those of the borough of 
Leeds. He was not about to trouble the 
House at any length, but in order to ex- 
plain the grounds upon which his Motion 
was based, it would be necessary to go back 
to the year 1832, when the Common Law 
Commission reported, under the signatures 
of several eminent Judges, to the effect 
that the extent of the County of York was 
so great and the population of the West 
Riding so numerous, that an additional As- 
size district for the West Riding was de- 
sirable. In 1857 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the place where 
it ought to be holden, and of that Commis- 
sion, presided over by the late Lord Camp- 
bell, the late Speaker was a Member, and 
also the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Droitwitch (Sir John Pakington), and 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Lancashire (Colonel Wilson Pat- 
ten). In their Report they declared them- 
selves unanimously against a separate assize 
being held in the town of Leeds; but as 
to the suitability of Wakefield for the pur- 
pose a difference of opinion existed. Among 
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the signatures to that document were the 
names of Sir John Pakington and Colonel 
Wilson Patten, who thought that Wakefield 
had established its claim. Having com- 
municated with the Home Office he was 
informed that the Government had come 
to no decision, and that the matter had 
been referred for the decision of the Privy 
Council, consisting of the Lord President, 
the Lord Chancellor, and the Yorkshire 
Privy Councillors. The Privy Council 
humbly reported to Her Majesty an opinion 
in favour of Leeds. This opinion had 
given great surprise and offence to the 
inhabitants of the West Riding. He was 
glad however that the Government had not 
acted on the opinion of the Privy Council 
until the West Riding had had an opportu- 
nity of expressing its opinion, because there 
were only six Privy Councillors present, 
and but one of those was a Yorkshireman. 
He referred to the Earl De Grey and Ripon, 
who, he was informed, had always expres- 
seda strong opinion in favour of Leeds; 
an opinion not shared by other Yorkshire 
Privy Councillors. Of 350 magistrates for 
the West Riding, 191 were of opinion 
that the assizes ought to be held at 
Wakefield, only fifty-nine were in favour 


of Leeds, and the remaining magistrates 


expressing no opinion. Among those in 
favour of Wakefield were Sir Charles Wood, 
lord Houghton, Mr. Forster, the hon. 
Member for Northumberland (Mr. W. B. 
Beaumont), who had much property in 
Yorkshire, the hon. Members for Wen- 
lock, Malton, and York, and almost 
every West Riding man who had been 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire. Fifty-six Pe- 
titions had been sent to the Home Office 
in favour of Wakefield, while there was 
no record of any Petition in favour of 
Leeds. Thus a large majority of the in- 
habitants, the magistrates, the Privy Coun- 
cillors, and the Members of the West 
Riding were in favour of Wakefield. 
The population of the West Riding was 
about 1,600,000 souls. To 900,000 of 
these Wakefield would be the nearer and 
more convenient town, as against 700,000 
who would be nearer to Leeds. The popu- 
lation around Wakefield too was increasing 
at the rate of 174 per cent, while the 
population on the Leeds side of the county 
was only increasing at the rate of 9 per 
cent. But then it was said that Wakefield 
laboured under an insufficiency of railway 
accommodation. There were, however, not 
less than 187 passenger trains a day from 
Wakefield to all parts of Yorkshire, and 
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Wakefield was in fact in communication 
with as many railways us Leeds. The 
courts at Wakefield were superior to those 
at Leeds, and the music hall at Wakefield 
was to be placed at the disposal of the 
Government for Assize purposes. The 
Town Hall at Leeds was no doubt a 
magnificent building; but an additional 
rate must be levied upon the county 
in order to provide Assize Courts at 
Leeds. The county buildings at Wake- 
field had cost £250,000, and there was 
ample accommodation for the learned 
Judges and the bar. The county prisoners 
were all committed to Wakefield before 
trial, and if the assizes were held at Leeds 
the county would be put to the expense 
and inconvenience of removing them to 
Leeds for trial. Would it, then, be either 
wise or just to have the gaol delivery at 
Leeds? Wakefield, too, was the head- 
quarters of the county constabulary, while 
in Leeds there was only the borough police, 
over whom the High Sheriff had no con- 
trol. If the assizes were held at Leeds, it 
would be the only instance in which the 
capital town of any county had been passed 
over. If the precedent were followed the 
assizes must be removed from Warwick to 
Birmingham, from Exeter to Plymouth, 
and from Lewes to Brighton. The rea- 
sons which he had set forth, which were 
matters of fact within the cognizance of 
many hon. Gentlemen within that House, 
were sufficient to prove how undesirable 
it was that a heavy tax should be laid 
upon the West Riding solely for the benefit 
of the town of Leeds, and to the manifest 
disadvantage and dissatisfaction of the peo- 
ple of the district who were not inhabitants 
of thattown. The hon. Baronet concluded 
by moving the Amendment. 

Mr. LEATHAM rose to second the Mo- 
tion which had been so ably moved by his 
hon. and gallant Friend. It would be ad- 
mitted on all hands that the consideration 
which ought to govern the decision of this 
question was the public convenience of 
the West Riding. The town at which the 
business of the assizes could be conducted 
with the greatest convenience and despatch 
and with the least expense to the litigants 
ought, ceteris paribus, to be selected, un- 
less it could be shown that it laboured 
under some great disadvantage on some 
subsidiary point. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had shown, by fi which ad- 
mitted of no dispute, that Wakefield was 
nearer the great bulk of the population of 
the district in the immense proportion of 
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three to two. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] The case 
of Wakefield could be proved upon an 
authority which even his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Baines), who cheered so vociferously, could 
hardly dispute, and which stated that, 
taking the whole of the Riding, Wakefield 
seemed to have a larger population resid- 
ing near to it than Leeds. That was a 
proposition for which his hon. Friend was 
responsible. [Mr. Barnes: I have never 
made such a statement.| The admission 
was not made by his hon. Friend person- 
ally, but it appeared in a journal with 
which his hon. Friend was generally be- 
lieved to have something to do; it was 
not competent, therefore, for his hon. 
Friend, who disported himself with such 
ease and grace among figures, to come 
down to the House and argue that this 
was a question simply between the larger 
population of Leeds and the smaller popu- 
lation of Wakefield, whereas the question 
really was between the larger population 
near Wakefield and the smaller population 
near Leeds. In anticipation of the speech 


which would be made by his hon. Friend, 
he would touch upon a few of the main 
points raised in a document which had 
been prepared on the subject. 


It was 
stated in the document that in relation to 
the manufacturing and mercantile districts 
Leeds was the more central town. But 
there was no mention of the agricultural 
districts, of which Wakefield was the 
acknowledged centre. The great cattle and 
corn markets were both at Wakefield, not- 
withstanding the spasmodic efforts which 
had been made to bring them to Leeds. 
He denied that Leeds was the central 
town of the manufacturing districts. He 
held in his hand a map in which the rela- 
tive positions of Leeds and the various 
towns of the Riding were marked, and so 
far from Leeds being at the centre, it was 
on the very margin—an outpost, as it 
were—of manufacture. Bradford was the 
chief seat of the woollen trade, Sheffield 
of the hardware trade, and Wakefield of the 
corn trade. They had been told that Leeds 
contained 200,000 inhabitants; he never 
knew until lately how they were stowed 
away, but upon looking at the map he 
found the borough of Leeds was a district 
extending eight miles north and south, and 
six miles east and west. Now, if the same 
rule were applied to Wakefield, its popula- 
tion would be not 20,000 but 90,000. And 
besides, was it certain that this large popu- 
lation was an advantage to Leeds? He 


would not yield to his hon. Friend in the 


Mr. Leatham 
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confidence which he reposed in the attach- 
ment to order and loyalty to the Crown of 
the working classes, whom his hon. Friend 
had taken under his protection ; but would 
his hon. Friend guarantee the good conduct 
of the substratum which lay beneath? 
That huge mass of population, less in- 
structed, less orderly, migratory, aliens in 
race and in creed—would his hon. Friend 
engage for them? [‘ Hear, hear!” ] His 
hon. Friend was a sanguine man ; but sup- 
pose ina time of great excitement a breach 
of the peace were committed, or one of 
those atrocious outrages occurred which 
had made the name of Sheffield notorious, 
would his hon. Friend guarantee that the 
authorities would have just the same con- 
fidence in the working classes as his hon. 
Friend, and that they would not endea- 
vour to insure the public peace by a dis- 
play of military foree, or by changing the 
venue? But to change the venue was to 
instil suspicion of the accused, and to re- 
sort to a display of military force was to 
provoke the very danger which it was 
intended to avert. But there was an- 
other drawback, that, owing to its dense 
population and to the immense mass of 
steam machinery collected there, the 
air of Leeds had become vitiated to an 
extraordinary degree. It was prover- 
bially dense, and was charged with nox- 
ious vapours. Any hon. Member might 
judge for himself; he had only to visit 
Leeds by one of those lines of railway 
about which so much had been said, and 
as he approached the place he would have 
leisure to observe the gradual decay of 
vegetation, that the trees had dwindled 
into shrubs, the shrubs into sapless stumps, 
and the very grass bore evidence against 
his hon. Friend, for it became of an in- 
visible green. As for the atmosphere, 
it grew murkier and murkier every step, 
until at last the sun seemed scarcely able 
to struggle through the impenetrable black 
mask which rested for ever on the face 
of that unfortunate town. This question 
of fresh air was of great importance to 
the litigants, the bar, and the bench. But 
there was another claim advanced on be- 
half of Leeds on the ground of railway 
communication. But if the rumour were 
true of a gigantic project for additional 
railway accommodation, Leeds was not too 
well provided after all, With respect to 
railway accommodation, let any hon. Gen- 
tleman consult Bradshaw, if he were & 
person of great leisure and strong intel- 
lect, and he would find that there was no 
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town in the kingdom to which a greater 
number of railways converged than to 
Wakefield ; and there were no provincial 
towns better provided with trains. An 
additional railway was in course of con- 
struction, and when it was finished there 
would be two hundred trains a day in and 
out of Wakefield. One ground on which 
Leeds preferred its claim to be an assize 
town was, that a large proportion of cri- 
minal business originated there. The hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) might en- 
deavour to make out that his constituents 
were located in a sink of iniquity; but, if 
so, the hon. Member should cease his laud- 
able efforts to aid philanthropic societies, 
whose object was to raise the character of 
Leeds, unless, indeed, he desired to de- 
stroy one great claim which Leeds had, on 
account of its extra criminality, to be 
selected as a place for holding assizes. 
Another claim was, that the Bankruptcy 
Court was held at Leeds; but the juris- 
diction of that court was not co-exten- 
sive with the West Riding, but with 
the whole county of York, and a portion 
of Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire. 
That was the only institution of more 
than a local character which Leeds had to 


place against the numerous institutions in 
Wakefield. Then, great stress was laid 
upon the Leeds Town Hall, for the erec- 
tion of which the borough rates had been 


mortgaged for many years tocome. The 
Town Hall always appeared to him to be 
staring with well-bred surprize at the ex- 
traordinary collection of buildings around 
it. Leeds was the worst built town in 
the whole Riding, and did not possess a 
single substantial claim to be a county 
town. Compared with the dignity and 
prestige of York, Leeds was only distin- 
guished by bulk and bustle. One great 
authority in Leeds—an authority which 
his hon. Friend behind him would not 
dispute—-stated that the court there had 
the defect of not being a good place for 
hearing—what greater defect could there 
be for a court of law than that? He had 
received a letter giving an account of the 
case of a man tried for embezzlement at 

8 on two counts; one charging him 
with the embezzlement of 10s. 6d., and 
the other with the embezzlement of 
£2 18s. 6d. The whole of the questions 
put by the prisoner in conducting his de- 
fence had reference to the smaller sum; 
and when the chairman directed his atten- 
tion to the other sum of £2 18s. 6d., the 
prisoner said that he had not heard a word 
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about that charge, but he then produced 
receipts for the money. The chairman, 
turning to the jury, observed that there 
was an end to the case, and the jury 
immediately acquitted the prisoner, who 
had not heard the evidence of the wit- 
nesses, situated not five yards from him. 
About this time last year the people of 
Leeds perceived that their case was be- 
coming desperate, and they went over to 
Sheffield. He supposed that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hadfield) who rose to 
speak, but sat down at the ery of 
“Order!” meant to say that the people 
of Sheffield went over to Leeds; but, at 
all events, the two joined forces. Now, 
in 1858, a deputation from Wakefield, 
attended by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
among others, had an interview with the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Walpole), who was then Home 
Secretary. Upon that occasion the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield strongly pressed the 
claims of Wakefield, observing that on 
such a matter the convenience of the pub- 
lic ought to be the first thing to be con- 
sidered, and that that convenience would 
be best considered by admitting the claims 
of Wakefield—the hon. Member also ob- 
served that Leeds would be scarcely less 
inconvenient than York for the assize 
town. The hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Wickham), and the then hon. Member for 
Halifax (Sir Francis Crossley), expressed 
similar opinions. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Knaresborough, 
who was also in favour of Wakefield, 
because there, he said, one could have a 
country walk and enjoy the fresh air when 
the Court rose, whereas’ in Leeds it took 
one two hours to escape from the smoky 
atmosphere of the town. He was not 
versed in all the details of the diplomatic 
arrangement between Sheffield and Leeds. 
It might be, as the hon. Member for Shef- 
field had said, that his constituents first 
communicated with Leeds. They all knew 
what happened when the lion and the 
jackal went out hunting together. The 
king of beasts secured the lion’s share, 
while the poor, weak-minded jackal had 
to slink away with its tail between its 
legs. Sheffield was exactly in the pre- 
dicament of the latter. The good people 
of Leeds did their best to keep up the 
spirits of their friends at Sheffield, telling 
them that if Wakefield had been made an 
assize town the chances of Sheffield ac- 
quiring that honour would have been 
destroyed, because its inhabitants would 
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then have had no grievance. - There were 
many good reasons why Sheffield had no 
claim to be an assize town, apart from the 
fact that it had no prison, no courts, and 
no proper accommodation for the Judges. 
In July, 1863, a meeting of the Leeds 
Town Council was held to consider this 
question, at which one of the Aldermen, 
a gentleman of undoubted influence and 
authority, observed that it was absurd to 
say that Sheffield had advantages at all 
equal to Leeds, and quoted the opinion of 
Mr. Talbot Baines, that Leeds ought not 
to join forces with Sheffield in this matter. 
The same gentleman referred in strong 
terms to the prevalence of trade outrages 
at Sheffield. In fact, all the objections ap- 
plicable to Leeds might be urged with 
still greater force against Sheffield. He 
never believed that the House or the Go- 
vernment would attempt to carry out the 
scheme of setting up an assize town in 
every corner of the Riding, instead of 
establishing one in a central situation, 
where business could be transacted with 
convenience to all the inhabitants of the 
Riding. The utmost wonder prevailed 
throughout the Riding when the decision 
of the Committee of the Privy Council 
was made known. None were more sur- 
prised than the people of Leeds them- 
selves. He was informed that an im- 
portant journal in that town, after having 
buoyed up the hopes of the citizens as long 
as it could, had, on the eve of the decision 
of the Privy Council, prepared what was 
called a ‘‘let-them-down-easy” article. 
The Leeds folk were highly elated. All 
the bells rung joy-peals, so that you 
would have thought everybody was going 
to be married; and in their exultation the 
Town Council had even some idea of 
sending a present of crape to the Cor- 
poration of Wakefield. Nobody knew 
what to make of the decision. By-and- 
bye, however, there came rumours at- 
tributing the success of Leeds to the ex- 
ertions of his hon. Friend the Member for 
that borough. It was said to be the 
victory of the importunate widow over 
again. Ministers, it seemed, stood in 
awe of his hon. Friend, for he had not 
only command of a powerful organ of 
public opinion in the north of England, 
but went about carrying with him a sin- 
gle-barreled Reform Bill at full cock. Of 
course, he did not mean to justify these 
wild and improbable reports. He referred 
to them merely to show how puzzled the 
people in Yorkshire were to account for 
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the extraordinary decision of the Privy 
Council. He now left the question to 
the House, feeling confident that they 
would be guided in their vote by con- 
siderations of public convenience, and that 
they would respect the desire of the Rid. 
ing, as expressed through innumerable 
petitions, through the voices of Members 
of the House, and last, not least, through 
the opinions of a great majority of the 
county magistrates. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, re- 
presenting to Her Majesty, the town of Wake- 
field, the capital of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
as the place suggested by a large Majority of the 
Magistrates of the West Riding as the best for 
holding an Assize ; that Wakefield, containing as 
it does the West Riding Prison, the head quarters 
of the West Riding Constabulary, the West Rid- 
ing Register Office, and the West Riding Probate 
Office, is also geographically the central town of 
the West Riding, and possesses every convenience 
in courts, railway communication, and hotel ac- 
commodation for the purpose ; and praying that 
Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to nominate 
the town of Wakefield as the assize town for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire,”—(Sir John Hay.) 


—=instead thereof. 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
briefly state to the House the reasons why 
he thought they ought not to agree to the 
Address to Her Majesty, moved by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Wakefield 
(Sir John Hay), and seconded in a very 
amusing speech, characterized by great 
talent, zeal, and ingenuity, by the hon. 
Member below the gangway (Mr. Lea- 
tham), who, although not at present 
Member for Wakefield, was a resident in 
that town. First of all, what was the 
law on the subject? The statute, which 
was passed in the reign of William IV., 
after reciting two Acts of Parliament of 
Richard II., empowering the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the time being to fix the places 
where the assizes should be held, trans- 
ferred the duty of making these arrange- 
ments to the Sovereign, acting on the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council; the object, as 
stated in the Preamble to the Act, being to 
provide for the cheap, speedy, and efficient 
administration of justice. Such being the 
law, the facts of the case were these :— 
For some time past the Government 
had received numerous memorials from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, praying 
that Her Majesty would divide that 
county into more than one district for 
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assize purposes. Memorials had also been 
received from Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Sheffield, on the assumption that the 
former request would be acceded to, 
raying that their claims might be con- 
sidered in the determination of the ques- 
tion where the new assizes should be 
held. All the memorials on this subject 
were, by Her Majesty’s command, referred 
to the Committee of the Privy Council, in 
order that they might consider them, and 
after weighing the facts tender their ad- 
vice to Her Majesty. Reference had been 
made to “the importunate widow,” and 
he might say that he never was subject 
to so much importunity on almost any 
subject. He must bear testimony to the 
zeal the hon. Member for Wakefield had 
shown, both publicly and privately, in the 
matter. He had also received repeated ap- 
plications from the hon. Members for Leeds 
and Sheffield. He gave one and the same 
answer to all these Gentlemen, that the 
question was one on which he must re- 
serve his opinion, that it did not lie with 
him to decide it, and that an order must 
be made on the subject by Her Majesty 
in Council, after the question had been 
considered by a Committee of the Privy 
Council. Every document received at 
the Home Office on the question was for- 
warded to the Council Office, in order 
that it might be printed and placed 
in the hands of the members of the Com- 
mittee. The Lord Chancellor (who had 
looked very carefully into the matter, 
was a member of the Committee, and 
the President of the Council) summoned 
to the Committee two Members of the 
Government, the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for India (Sir Charles 
Wood), and the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Earl De Grey), 
who were connected with Yorkshire, and 
possessed a local acquaintance with the 
subject. Two law Lords were also added, 
who had, as Common Law Judges, well 
known the Northern Circuits — Lords 
Wensleydale and Cranworth. His right 
hon. Friend the Vice-President of the 
Council (Mr. Lowe) and himself were 
also summoned to attend. An inquiry 
was made of the parties interested whe- 
ther the whole of the case of Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Wakefield respectively, was 
contained in the documents transmitted to 
the Council Office, and they answered that 
it was. It had been said that Earl De 
Grey went into the Committee with his 
mind already made up in favour of Leeds. 
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His reply to that was, that when he en- 
tered the Committee with Earl De Grey, 
he did not know what the opinion of 
his noble Friend was. After considering 
all the documents laid before them, and 
deliberating carefully on the subject, the 
Committee came to the conclusion—with- 
out reference to political or private in- 
terests, but with a single view to the 
convenience of the West Riding, and the 
cheap, speedy, and effectual administration 
of justice—that Leeds had a preferable 
claim. Reference had been made, much 
to his surprise, to the opinion of the 
magistrates; for the fact was well known, 
that if the magistrates’ opinion was to 
prevail, a large majority were decidedly 
against any change whatever. He trusted 
the House would not, at the insti- 
gation of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Wakefield (Sir John Hay), without 
having one authentic document before it, 
but simply on the perusal of ex parte state- 
ments, such as were circulated in the case 
of a Private Bill, decide a question which 
could only be decided after due delibe- 
ration, and with a full knowledge of all 
the facts. No doubt the House had a right 
to address the Crown on this or any other 
subject; but in the absence of all informa- 
tion it would, he was sure, refuse to in- 
terfere with the ordinary course prescribed 
by law, and set aside the decision of the 
Privy Council. It was not correct to assert 
that the Government had suspended action 
in order that the opinion of the inhabitants 
of the West Riding might be more defi- 
nitely ascertained. The case was the same 
asthat of Manchester. Long ago it was 
decided that an assize should be held 
in Manchester; but no order in Council 
had yet been issued, simply because it was 
necessary that proper provision should be 
made beforehand for the holding of an assize 
there. So it was with Leeds. Advice had 
been tendered to Her Majesty in favour of 
holding an assize in that town, and if 
an Order in Council had not been issued, 
it was not because the Government wished 
to suspend proceedings, but because the 
requisite accommodation had not yet 
been provided. On the whole, notwith- 
standing the stirring and amusing nature 
of the appeals which had been addressed 
to it, he hoped the House would not be 
led into the consideration of the merits 
of this case without having the means of 
arriving at a safe and sound conclusion. 

Mr. BEECROFT said, he congratulated 
the Borough of Wakefield in having for its 
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able representative his hon. and gallant 
Friend who was ever ready to stand 
forth as its champion even under the 
most adverse circumstances. His hon. 
and gallant Friend would however, 
perhaps, allow him to say a word or 
two on behalf of Leeds: and, in the first 


place, he must remind him and the House. 


that Her Majesty’s Privy Council was 
fully apprised of the opinions of the coun- 
ty magistrates when it came to its decision 
in favour of appointing Leeds as the assize 
town for the West Riding, and that deci- 
sion was no doubt arrived at from the fact, 
that the claims of Leeds were found to be 
irresistible. The majority of the West 
Riding magistrates were not in favour of 
Wakefield being made the assize town; 
158 magistrates voted for Wakefield and 
fifty-seven for Leeds, and as there were 


about 360 magistrates in the Riding, it 


appeared about 150 abstained from voting. 
The West Riding contained 1,700,000 
acres, and was larger than any county in 
England or Wales, except Lincoln. The 
population was 1,500,000, being one- 
twelfth of the population of England. 
Leeds was by far the most populous town 
in the Riding, and was the centre of a 


large manufacturing and mercantile dis- 
trict, and contained, according to the last 
census, 207,000 inhabitants, and within a 
radius of ten miles of Leeds there were 


600,000 inhabitants. Wakefield, had 
a population of 23,000, and was only 
a little more than eight miles from 
Leeds. Common sense told us, that 
as between these two places, the small 
population should go to the large town, 
and not the large population to the small 
town ; he was much surprised, therefore, 
that any one should attempt to set up the 
claims of Wakefield as being superior to 
those of Leeds. Leeds was the centre to 
which all the railways in the Riding, with 
one or two unimportant exceptions, con- 
verged, and had frequent access to all 
parts, and in nearly all cases without 
change of carrriage or line of railway. 
Leeds had 120 arrivals per rail per day, 
and the same number of departures, and 
in these respects was far better situated 
than any town in the Riding. The House 
would admit that this facility of access was 
the best means of rendering the admini- 
stration of justice cheap, and was a great 
convenience to commercial men, as they 
could come from almost any part of the 
Riding before the opening of the court in 
the morning, and return home after the 
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close of the court in the evening. Leeds, 
on account of its great population, and 
being the seat of the most important trades 
in the Riding, had more than an ave 

share of cases for trial, and had contributed 
much more largely than any other town 
in the Riding to the civil and commercial 
business of the assizes. For this reason, 
when bankruptcy courts were instituted, 
Leeds was chosen as the principal, and 
Sheffield as a branch court. For similar 
reasons the assizes for Northumberland 
were removed to Newcastle, and South 
Lancashire to Liverpool, simply because 
of the large population, amount of accom- 
modation, and facility of access, &c. The 
population of Leeds was loyal, well affee- 
ted, very peaceable, no riot of any conse- 
quence having ever taken place in it. 
The great variety of trades prevented the 
working classes being subject to any ge- 
neral trade distress and conduced to their 
contentment and peaceable habits. If 
Leeds was not the natural centre of 
the Riding, why did the railway com- 
panies choose it as their terminus in- 
stead of Wakefield? Wakefield had al- 
most equal railway communication with 
Leeds, but it was accidental, being in 
the valley; and when railways were 
first made they could not work districts 
which they can now; for instance— 
direct from Manchester to Leeds vid Dews- 
bury. If they had been able to do it then, 
Wakefield would only have been an out-of- 
the-way place on a branch. What induced 
railway companies to centre in Leeds was 
its business and importance, and being the 
natural centre of the district ; and the same 
reasons applied to assizes. Newcastle was 
at the extreme verge of Northumberland, 
and Liverpool at the extreme verge of 
South Lancashire. In all these cases the 
assizes were taken to large places, though 
at extreme points ; but they had large 
populations, good and plentiful accommo- 
dation, and were centres of railways, and 
therefore had direct access to most parts of 
their respective districts. Leeds had these 
advantages of population, of accommodation 
and of railway access, and besides which 
it was central, which they were not. His 
hon. and gallant Friend had alluded to 
the hotel accommodation in Wakefield. 
Now, he really must differ with him im 
this respect ; there were no superior hotels 
in Wakefield, but certainly sufficient for 
the accommodation of 23,000 inhabitants, 
although anything but sufficient for the 
accommodation for the number of people 
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frequenting the assizes. The railway 
stations at Wakefield were not good, 
and passengers had to wait till trains 
came up, as they were only roadside 
stations. In Leeds, passengers could wait 
in a first-class hotel, and know the mo- 
ment they start, because it was a terminus. 
Was it not, therefore, idle to talk about 
the claims of Wakefield being superior to 
those of Leeds? He could understand 
the city of York being opposed to any 
change: it had many associations con- 
nected with it which, beyond mere posses- 
sion, had given it a sort of claim to 
continue the assize town of the county. 
It could not be wondered at that its influ- 
ence should have been exercised to the 
utmost to retain them. How, then, it 
would be asked, had the change been at 
last brought about? He answered, by the 
sheer necessity of the case. The claims 
were so strong the Government could no 
longer resist them. The area of the Rid- 
ing, the increase of its population, the 
extent of its commerce, and the conse- 
quent amount of assize business, both 
civil and criminal, which necessarily arose 
within it, exceeded those of many of the 
counties, which each possessed a separate 
assize, put together. Then, where were 
the new assizes to be held? The same 
considerations furnished the ready answer. 
The centre of the densest of the population, 
surrounded immediately by numbers great- 
er than those which people many a county 
—itself furnishing a very large propor- 
tion of the business of an assize, and sup- 
plying the most intelligent class of jury- 
men that could be empanelled, and pos- 
sessed already of all the necessary courts 
and buildings— whither, but to Leeds, 
could an impartial tribunal bring the 
business that it had once determined to 
remove from York? The citizens of York 
need not, however, fear that their ancient 
city would ever cease to be regarded as 
the metropolis of the great county of 
York. He could easily understand the 
prejudices of the magistracy and the coun- 
ty gentlemen, and their old associations 
with the county town—these were very 
natural; but they must remember that 
when York was made an assize town, it 
was the largest and most important town, 
not only in Yorkshire, but in the north 
of England, and now the population 
was concentrated in quite a different di- 
rection. The magistrates of the West 
Riding, he knew, wished to retain York 
as the assize town for the whole of York- 
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shire; but for what reason they should 
prefer the small town of Wakefield to 
Leeds as an assize town, was to him, he 
confessed, a great mystery. He, there- 
fore, asked the House, was justice to be 
brought to the doors of the people or 
not? Were the prejudices of county 
gentlemen, however natural, to be con- 
sidered before the public convenience? 
He asked these questions with confidence. 
Was the public convenience of the great 
masses of the people to be considered 
or not? That was the question which 
this House had to decide. He believed 
that the House would not attempt to 
reverse or overrule the decision already 
arrived at by Her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, and he also believed the people of 
the West Riding—even the magistrates— 
would, after calm consideration and due 
reflection, regard that decision as wise 
and judicious. 

Smr GEORGE GREY wished to correct 
an omission in his previous statement. He 
had mentioned the names of Lord Wens- 
leydale and the Secretary of State for 
India as among the Members of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, but neither of 
them was able to attend personally: they 
sent the President their opinions in writing. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought that 
this matter had been taken entirely out of 
the jurisdiction of the House. An Act of 
Parliament had been passed, giving the 
Privy Council the power to determine this 
question, and it had been determined ac- 
cordingly. [‘‘No!”’] The Privy Council 
had determined it ; they had said that the 
assizes should be removed from York to the 
West Riding, and they also recommended 
that Leeds should be the town fixed upon. 
They waited till Leeds had done certain 
things, and till certain documents should 
be issued, before they made it decisive 
that Leeds should be the new assize town; 
but still it should be distinctly understood 
that the Privy Council had decided. Par- 
liament had declared that the Privy Coun- 
cil was the best tribunal to judge of that 
matter, and that tribunal had had before 
it all sorts of evidence. He had himself 
laid before the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
George Grey) certain evidence, and he re- 
gretted that that weight had not been given 
to it which he desired ; but still he bowed 
to the decision. But the House had no 
evidence before it, and they were precluded 
from doing anything in the matter. They, 
perhaps, did not know what they Werte 
about when they passed an Act of Parlia- 
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ment; but, having given this power to the 
Privy Council, they ought not to interfere 
with its decision. He knew that country 
gentleman liked a country town with a 
country atmosphere ; but he could not pre- 
tend to share the fantastical notions of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Lea- 
tham), who spoke of thejhorrors of Leeds. 
He could not very well understand how 
the hon. Gentleman coming from Hudders- 
field should pretend a wish to escape from 
the horrors of Leeds. He could very well 
understand how the country gentlemen 
should prefer Wakefield to Leeds, and pre- 
fer York toeither. They might have their 
dances and their flirtations at Wakefield, 
and they might not like the society they 
would meet at Leeds. All that might 
weigh with the country gentlemen of York, 
but it should not weigh with the Parlia- 
ment of England. He spoke merely as 
the mouthpiece of his constituents, having 
no feeling on the matter himself. His 
constituents told him that they desired 
Leeds to be chosen, and their desire in such 
a matter he took as a command, although 
in matters Imperial he would not take 
their opinion for more than it was worth. 
He, therefore, spoke in favour of Leeds, 
and hoped the House would not stultify 
their previous votes by now voting this 
Address. 

Coronet SMYTH said, he had heard 
the remarks of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) with some 
astonishment, because only that day week 
that hon. and learned Gentleman went 
with his Colleague and himself on a depu- 
tation to the Home Office and asked that 
Sheffield might be united to York for assize 
purposes. Therefore, since that day week 
the opinions of the people of Sheffield must 
have greatly changed. As long ago as the 
date of the Report of the Commission, to 
which his hon. and gallant Friend had 
alluded, this question had been more or 
less agitated; and in 1858 a memorial 
was sent to the then Home Secretary, 
signed by an overwhelming majority of 
the magistrates, in favour of the retention 
of the county assizes at York; but many 
of the magistrates said that if there was 
to be a change, Wakefield was the place 
that should be selected, and not Leeds. 
On several subsequent occasions the feeling 
of the magistrates had been expressed to 
the like effect, in every instance the ma- 
jority being adverse to any removal of the 
assizes at all from York. What they com- 


plained of, therefore, was that the opinions | 
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of the justices having been asked by the 
Government three or four separate times, 
and always with the same result, a deter- 
mination of the Privy Council, diametri- 
cally opposed to those opinions, should have 
been taken. That, he thought, was a suf. 
ficient reason for raising this question again, 
Moreover, the decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil was arrived at by a narrow majority, 
and he believed that if Lord Wensleydale 
and the Secretary of State for India had 
been present, they would have been in fa- 
vour of Wakefield instead of Leeds. When 
Leeds was selected, the intelligence was 
received with a surprise amounting to 
something like indignation by every one 
whose opinion had been sought. He 
should support the Motion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. 

Mr. BAINES said, this question had 
been already settled by the authority to 
which it had been delegated by Parlia- 
ment. The Acts 3&4 Will. IV. and27& 
28 Vict. concurred in giving power to 
the Privy Council to decide questions of 
this nature, and, after patient and mature 
deliberation, they had decided in favour of 
Leeds. Would that House constitute itself 
as a court of appeal against the Privy 
Council? The case was as complete for 
Leeds as it was for Manchester, to which 
the assizes of a portion of South Lanca- 
shire had been transferred. It was the 
intention of our old law that the assizes 
should be held in the principal town of 
each county, and there could be no doubt 
that Leeds was the principal town of the 
West Riding. Contracts for land and 
buildings and other arrangements, involv- 
ing theexpenditure of large sums of money, 
had already been entered into at Leeds, 
under the belief that the assizes were to 
be transferred to that town; and all those 
engagements and the consequent ex- 
penses which had been incurred, would be 
nullified if the House should interfere to 
set aside the decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil. It had been stated that 282,000 of 
the inhabitants of the West Riding were 
nearer to Wakefield than to Leeds; but 
that calculation had been made upon the 
data supplied by a period which preceded 
the development of the railway system ; 
and the latest estimate of population and 
the most recent railway time tables showed 
that 60,000 of the people of the West 
Riding had more easy access to Leeds than 
to Wakefield. Leeds was the most central 
as well as the most populous part of the 
West Riding. Its industry and commerce 
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were greater, it possessed much superior 
accommodation for an assize town than 
Wakefield, and there was no reason for 
attempting to disturb the decision of the 
Privy Council, and he hoped the House 
would not sanction any such attempt. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
not a Yorkshireman, and had no connec- 
tion with the West Riding, and he was, 
therefore, a perfectly impartial witness in 
that matter; but he had been a member 
of the Royal Commission, which, in the 
year 1857, sat to consider the question. 
He could confirm the statement of his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay), that 
the Commission, which was presided 
over by Lord Campbeil, and of which 
Lord Wensleydale and Baron Martin were 
members, arrived at a unanimous decision 
against transferring the assizes of the West 
Riding to Leeds. It was true that a ma- 
jority of the Commission were in favour 
of retaining the assizes at York; but a 
minority, which included his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for North 
Lancashire (Colonel Wilson Patten) and 
himself, were of opinion that the case for 
establishing a separate assizes for the West 
Riding had been made out, and that such 
assizes ought to be held at Wakefield; and 
he believed that if the Commission had 
merely to choose between the claims of 
Wakefield and Leeds, the majority, if not 
the whole of its members, would have de- 
cided in favour of the former town. The 


population of the West Riding were nearer | 





to Wakefield than to Leeds, in the ratio of | 
seven to five; and the great prison of the | 


West Riding, as well as the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, and the principal police 
station, were at Wakefield. He could see 
no constitutional objection to the House 
addressing*the Crown upon that subject; 
and if the Motion were pressed to a divi- 
sion, he should feel it his duty to give 
effect to his opinion as a member of the 
Royal Commission, by voting in favour of 
it. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
denied that the House had a constitutional 
right to address the Crown in such a case. 
_ Mz. HADFIELD said, that at a meet- 
ing of many of the most influential inhabi- 
tants of Sheffield it was resolved that Leeds 
ought to be the assize town of the West 
Riding; but the people present at that 
meeting intended to ask hereafter that 
there should be a further division of the 
Riding, and that Sheffield should ulti- 
mately become an assize town. 
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Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 138; Noes 
119: Majority 19. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. WARNER said, that since he gave 
notice of his intention to call attention to 
the Law of Settlement, he had had an 
opportunity of stating his opinions upon it. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Poor Law Board had also publicly 
declared his opinion that a union rating 
was only a question of time, and that with 
a union rating the law of settlement must 
go. He (Mr. Warner) was perfectly satis- 
fied with his declaration, and he thought 
he should best serve the cause he had 
at heart, by leaving the further discussion 
of the matter to the Committee which had 
already sat two Sessions, and which he 
hoped would be re-appointed. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIEUT. GENERAL 
GOUGH TO THE 2xnp DRAGOONS. 
QUESTION. 


Coronet BARTTELOT said, he rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
On what principle Lieutenant General 
Gough, C.B., has been appointed to the 
2nd Dragoons? In the first place, he 
wished to disclaim all intention of saying 
anything that might be hurtful to the 
feelings of an old and distinguished officer ; 
it was because he was influenced by the 
feelings of an old soldier that he brought 
this question forward. He fully admitted 
that General Gough deserved all the re- 
wards his country could bestow upon him 
except the one reward of an appointment 
to a cavalry regiment. He had always 
thought that the rule was that no officer 
was entitled as a General Officer to receive 
the appointment toa cavalry regiment who 
had not served as a lieutenant-colonel of 
dragoons. That was the belief of the 
service—that was the rule observed by the 
Duke of Wellington, and with some modi- 
fication it was observed by Lord Har- 
dinge. Only on one or two occasions had 
that rule been departed from, and he 
thought that these were appointments 
which cavalry officers were fairly and ho- 
nourably entitled to claim. He should 
probably be told that Lieutenant General 
Gough had served for many years in a ca- 


| valry regiment. But the fact was that he 
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never served at all with a cavalry regiment, 
for although he was in the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons he had not done one day’s duty with 
that distinguished regiment. In 1820 | 
Lieutenant General Gough entered the ser- 
vice. He wasin the 22nd and 23rd Foot, 
or on half-pay till 1837, in which year he 
was appointed to an extra troop in the 3rd 
Light Dragoons, when that regiment was 
proceeding to India. In this regiment he 
remained from 1837 to 1853, during which 
time, however, though his services were 
most distinguished, he did no regimental 
duty, being placed upon the staff, and 
other officers in the regiment, who got no 
reward whatever, had to perform his duty. 
It might be true that at the battle of 
Moodkee and Ferozeshah, General Gough 
commanded a cavalry brigade, but they 
were Native cavalry. He would leave it 
to the House to judge whether an officer 
who had never commanded a squadron of 
dragoons was as qualified to command as 
an officer who had been trained in that 
branch of the service. He next came to 





the time when he found the gallant Gene- 
ral at home on half-pay, and when he | 
found him in command of the Belfast dis- | 
trict; in Dublin he had command of the | 


infantry brigade, General Parlby command¢- | 
ing the cavalry brigade. The last-named | 
fact showed that the authorities regarded ' 
General Gough not as a cavalry but as 
an infantry officer. He quite admitted | 
that an officer who had performed distin- | 
guished service should be well rewarded | 
by his country; but he also went a step 
further and said, that he should be rewarded | 
in that particular branch of the service 
with which he had been connected; and 
without underrating the merits of General 
Gough he could not help saying that he 
thought that old cavalry officers had some 
little reason for complaint at that appoint- | 
ment. Looking at the list of General | 
officers in that branch of the service, and | 
having regard to the number of vacancies 
that had occurred within a specified period, | 
if promotions were to take place at the | 
same rate the junior officer would have to | 
wait fifty years before he obtained a regi- | 
ment, and therefore he regarded such ap- 
pointments as this with apprehension. He 
hoped he had not said anything which 
reflected on the character of General | 
Gough. All that he wished to convey was 
that he thought it was not for the interest | 
of the service that a highly-approved rule | 
should be set aside, and that those who | 
had served in cavalry regiments should be 
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deprived of their rewards. He had given 
notice to move an Address for papers, but 
if the noble Marquess was unwilling to 
give them he should not press the Motion. 

Coronet DICKSON said, he thought 
that discussions upon military appoint. 
ments in that House were very much to 
be deprecated. He did not wish to limit 
in any way the authority of this House 
over expenditure, but the appointments 
and discipline of the army ought to be left 
in the hands of those whom from time 
to time Her Majesty and the country 
honoured with their confidence. It was 
impossible that any Commander-in-Chief 
could give general satisfaction ; but there 
was in this country a public opinion 
which no man, however high his station, 
could outrage, and as a general rule, army 
patronage was bestowed with tolerable 
fairness and discretion. There had re- 
cently been*a melancholy instance of the 
imprudence of interfering in a matter 
which had been already settled by compe- 
tent authority, and this constant inter- 
ference with military appointments struck 
a heavy blow at the root of discipline, and 
tended to deprive the authorities of the 
confidence of their subordinates. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he thought that 
Lieutenant General Gough could not ob- 
ject to have his services and claims laid 
on the table, because those services were 
almost a history in themselves of the sue- 
cessful campaigns of this country during 
the last forty-two years. When the hon. 
and gallant Officer opposite brought this 
case forward, why did he not take pains 
to explain that Lieutenant General Gough 
had served his country for forty-two years, 
of which period forty years had been 
passed in active service abroad? [Colonel 
Bartreror: I said he had entered the ser- 
vice in 1820.] He said the hon. and 
gallant Officer had given the particulars 
afforded by the common Army List, but 
he might have informed the House that 
Lieutenant General Gough had been in 
four distinct campaigns, was thanked 
seventeen times in general orders for his 
gallant conduct in the field, while no man 
had been more mangled and more pitifully 
wounded in the service of his country. 
At the battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah, 
in both which engagements he was badly 
wounded, he commanded a cavalry brigade. 
As to the objection that Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Gough was not a cavalry officer, he 
did not understand it. It seemed to him 
that he was bond fide a cavalry officer. 
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He had exchanged from the 23rd Fusileers 
into the 3rd Light Dragoons, paying the 
difference between cavalry and infantry ; 
and after sixteen years’ service with that 
regiment, chiefly on the staff in India, he 
was put on half-pay, without receiving 
the difference, when that regiment re- 
turned from India and was reduced. In- 
fantry Generals six and seven years junior 
to him in the service had received infantry 
regiments; and, after waiting for five or 
six years, during which so many were put 
over his head, General Gough had recently 
been appointed to the Greys. He thought 
the Horse Guards had not only shown 
great discretion, but also a proper appre- 
ciation of distinguished and lengthened 
service in the field, by conferring this 
appointment on that gallant officer. It 
was an appointment that did honour to 
the Horse Guards and to General Gough. 

Mr. DAWSON concurred with the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Limerick (Colonel Dickson), that the House 
ought to discourage discussion on such 
subjects as this. He was sure that the 
eminent person who presided over the 
Horse Guards, fairly considered the claims 
of gallant officers who were eligible for 
rewards by reason of. their distinguished 
services. That General Gough was not 
exclusively a cavalry officer could not be 
for one moment contested; but it was 
equally true that he had performed some 
of his most distinguished services in the 
field while commanding as a cavalry 
officer. It was certain, too, that General 
Gough had lost in a pecuniary point of 
view by not getting himself put over an 
infantry regiment years ago ; and it would 
be unreasonable to object to his getting 
the Greys when he had waited so long for 
an appointment to which his services 
justly entitled him. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he did not intend to enter on this occasion 
into the question, whether it was expedient 
or inexpedient that the House of Commons 
should take into its cognizance matters of 
this nature relative to the discipline of the 
army. There was no doubt, that on sub- 
sequent occasions during the Session, that 
question would be more prominently 
brought forward and discussed in a case 
which had given rise to great public inte- 
rest within the last twelve months. But 
he must say, as the representative of the 
War Department and of the Commander- 
in-Chief in that House, that if he could 
have selected any case which he should 





have wished to see brought forward there, 
it was the case which the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Barttelot) had brought 
forward that evening. After the eloquent 
speech of the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne), it was not necessary 
for him to trouble the House with the dry 
details with which he was prepared in 
reference to the services of Lieutenant 
General Gough. hose services had been, 
in the main, correctly stated by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Barttelot) ; 
but he had made an omission, which had 
subsequently been cleared up by the hon. 
Member for Liskeard. He had omitted to 
tell the House that when General Gough 
exchanged from the infantry to the cavalry 
he paid the difference in the price of the 
commissions, and that when he was re- 
duced to half-pay he did not receive that 
difference back again. The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had told the House that 
there was a rule to the effect, that none but 
field officers of cavalry should receive such 
an appointment as had been conferred upon 
General Gough. He could only say that 
after careful inquiry he had not been able 
to find that any such rule had ever been 
known or recognized either at the War 
Office or the Horse Guards; and he thought 
it would be absurd that such a rule should 
exist. The simple understanding was that 
a bond fide cavalry officer should be selected 
from a cavalry regiment, and a bond fide 
infantry officer for an infantry regiment. 
The only point in the statement of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman which had not 
been replied to was that General Gough 
had commanded a brigade of infantry in 
Ireland. The fact was that a change of 
system was determined on while General 
Gough was in Ireland. The system of 
Generals of districts was done away with, 
and instead of it the system of Generals 
of divisions was substituted. His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief would 
not have appointed General Gough to the 
command of an infantry brigade if he had 
not been the General of a district; but, 
having no other command at his disposal, 
he gave him the command of an infantry 
brigade in consequence of having found 
him in the command of a district. He 
was glad the hon. and gallant Member had 
disclaimed any intention of decrying the 
services of General Gough; or of alleging 
that the reward which that gallant officer 
received had not been properly earned ; but 
he must say that the notice on the paper 
might easily have induced any one to sup- 
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pose that he intended to submit to the 
House the inexpediency of rewarding Ge- 
neral Gough at all. After the statements 
which had been made to the House, he did 
not think it necessary for him to justify 
the appointment to a cavalry regiment of 
a distinguished General who had always 
been considered more of a cavalry than an 
infantry officer. He thought it would be 
extremely hard if any objection was made 
to the appointment, inasmuch as General 
Gough had been passed over again and 
again when the commands of infantry regi- 
ments were being conferred, because it was 
considered by the Horse Guards that he 
was a cavalry officer, and that the com- 
mand of an infantry regiment was not the 
reward to give him. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that in the 
regiment in which he had served — the 
Blues — two infantry officers, Lord Hill 
and Lord Gough, had been appointed to 
the colonelcy. 


UNITED STATES—CAPTURE OF A CON- 
FEDERATE VESSEL IN A BRITISH 
ILARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HALIBURTON rose to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, for information relative to the capture 
of a ship under the Confederate flag, by a 
Federal vessel of war, within the harbour 
of Pankbar, in Nova Scotia, and under the 
guns of the fort; whether complaint had 
been made of this outrage to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and, if so, what 
answer had been given thereto; and to 
move an address for copies of correspond- 
ence thereon? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said, that the vessel in question was 
sailing from one port to another of the 
United States, when she was captured by 
a body of men on board who claimed to be 
Confederates holding commissions from the 
Confederate authorities. She was after- 
wards brought to a port and received cer- 
tain supplies and shipped a certain number 
of men. She then proceeded further to- 
wards Nova Scotia, and finally entered the 
harbour of Pankbar. While there she was 
pursued by an American man-of-war, cap- 
tured, and carried to Halifax, where she 
was given up to the Admiralty. He did 
not wish to inquire as to whether a pirati- 
cal act had been committed, nor did he 
want to inquire into the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Admiralty at 
Halifax. What he wished to know was 
whether any complaint had been made, on 
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the part of this country, of the capture to 
which he referred ; and, if so, what reply 
had been returned on the subject by the 
Federal Government. The outrage itself 
was one about which there could be no 
dispute; and it was well that it was so, 
for there had been exhibited by the Ameri- 
can authorities a carelessness in their 
statements of facts and a looseness in their 
preparation of public documents in those 
instances which, he would simply say— 
for he did not like to use harsh or coarse 
language— contrasted very unfavourably 
with the accuracy which we displayed. 
In support of that view, he might mention 
that in a case which occurred off the West 
Indies, where a Federal man-of-war chased 
a vessel ashore and fired broadside after 
broadside into her at a distance of only 
300 yards, it was maintained on the part 
of the Americans—nay, sworn—that the 
vessel was at the time three leagues away, 
and nothing but the production of the shot 
and fragments of the shell could convince 
them that they were wrong. In the same 
careless manner it was asserted, on their 
part, in the case in which a vessel was 
seized near the Cape of Good Hope and 
the mate shot by one of the American 
officers, that it was all a matter of the 
purest accident; that the officer had pre- 
sented the pistol by accident, that it went 
off by accident, and that by accident the 
man was killed. He alluded to these cases 
in illustration of the carelessness to which 
he had just adverted; but, in the present 
instance, the facts were too strong and 
too well authenticated to admit of denial. 
The capture of the vessel was well known 
to the inhabitants of a large fishing village 
in the vicinity of the spot where the seizure 
took place; it occurred under the guns of 
the neighbouring fort, in view of two regi- 
ments, and while the vessel was within 
300 yards of the shore. But the case was 
one which only afforded a single illustra- 
tion in connection with a very painful 
subject. It was a source of constant com- 
plaint that vessels lawfully trading with 
the Bermudas and Nassau were condemned 
by the American Prize Courts without 
rhyme or reason; and although the noble 
Lord opposite (Viscount Palmerston), the 
other evening, passed a high eulogium on 
the American Courts, stating that they 
were very impartial, and that this country 
ought to be satisfied with their decisions, yet 
he must be allowed to remark that that was 
the very reverse of the opinion which was 
generally entertained with respect to them. 
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Indeed, the Americans themselves did not | 


speak very highly of them; and it was, 
therefore, no harm to say, that while the 
Supreme Court in America had ever since 


the days of Washington borne the highest | 


character for the intelligence, learning, and 
ability of its members, the decisions of the 
inferior Courts, whose Judges were gener- 
ally chosen for political objects, and be- 
cause of the political opinions which they 
held, were beneath contempt, and, to use 
the language of Americans themselves, not 
to be trusted. There was, therefore, not 
unnaturally a very general feeling among 
the colonists, that when their property was 
seized by the Federal vessels, it was very 
often wrested from them by the ruling of 
those inferior Courts in defiance of law and 
reason. They felt, moreover, that the 
Americans were a people who would just 
goas far as they were allowed, and that 
when they took a step they were disposed 
to go a step further if not checked. They 
saw that the Americans were constantly 
making inroads into Canada in pursuit of 
deserters, at whom they fired, and some- 
times captured and took back—for such 
things were repeatedly done, although we 
learnt nothing of their occurrence from the 
public prints or from the Government ; 
they felt that there was a lawless people 
in their neighbourhood who were bound 
by no ties, who disregarded international 
law, who resorted to violence and force ; 
and it was because the colonists felt all 
this, that he had deemed it to be his duty to 
bring the case of the capture of the vessel, 
to which his question related, under the 
notice of the House of Commons. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY — THE DaA- 
NISH SUCCESSION—TREATY OF 1852, 
AND THE WARSAW PROTOCOL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. KINGLAKE said, that as his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would be precluded from speaking 
a second time on the Motion before the 
House, he wished to invite his attention, 
before he replied to the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, to the subject of his 
notice—the way in which the operation of 
the Treaty of London, of the 8th of May, 
1852, was affected by a Note addressed on 
the same day by Baron Brunow to the 
Danish Minister at the Court of St. James’. 
At a moment when that treaty was the 
cause of so much perplexity, confusion, 
and war, he might, he thought, be par- 
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doned for endeavouring to bring to the 
knowledge of the House a portion of the 
transactions which occurred on that 8th 
of May on which it was signed, and which 
had not yet, so far as he knew, been 
communicated to Parliament or to the 
country. It was true that, in his judg- 
ment, the casus federis under the treaty 
had not occurred. As he read it, it was 
a treaty which had no immediate appli- 
cation, and which could have no applica- 
tion until the King of Denmark had taken 
the necessary measures for changing the 
succession, not only in Denmark Proper, 
but in the two Duchies; and he ventured 
to believe that the country was fast com- 
ing round to the opinion that it would be 
grievous indeed if there was any word in 
the treaty which would compel us by force 
or diplomatic pressure to force on a reluc- 
tant people a ruler to whom they objected. 
His present object, however, was to bring 
under the consideration of the House the 
true nature of the arrangements which 
had been entered into on the 8th of May, 
1852, including that which was withheld, 
as well as the treaty of which they were 
cognizant. But in order to give signifi- 
cance to the Question which he was about 
to put to the Government, it was neces- 
sary that he should give hon. Members 
some idea of the purport of the War- 
saw Protocol of which they had heard so 
much. According to some, that Protocol, 
far from being what its terms purported, 
a concession made by the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, was regarded as a retraction of a con- 
cession which had been formerly made by 
the Emperor Paul. But whether that was 
or was not the true interpretation, it was 
quite certain that the Protocol of Warsaw 
did carefully keep alive, and sought, as it 
were, to give new life to all those rights 
and claims of the Emperor of Russia which 
might accrue after the failure of the male 
issue of the present King of Denmark. 
Inasmuch as before the signing of that in- 
strument there were many lives intercept- 
ing any claim on the part of the Emperor 
—as many, he believed, as seventeen — 
and inasmuch as the arrangements put 
an end to by the treaty and the renuncia- 
tions to be obtained would limit to four- 
teen the number of those intercepting per- 
sons, it was quite clear that the Protocol 
of Warsaw, if it ever came into opera- 
tion, enabled the Emperor to make a vast 
stride. This stride was so obvious that it 
never seemed to have been thought that 
Europe could be asked to give its sanction 
to the arrangements of the Warsaw Pro- 
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tocol. He had often heard it said that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had from time to time approved that pro- 
tocol; but he was bound to say that, as 
far as he could gather anything from the 
papers which had been brought to his 
knowledge, the noble Lord ceased to be, 
in public at all events, a supporter of the 
proposal brought forward by the Emperor 
of Russia, from the time when the Pro- 
tocol of Warsaw was submitted to the 
opinion of European diplomatists. It be- 
ing, as he said, impossible that the ar- 
rangements made by the Protocol of War- 
saw should be openly proposed to Europe, 
the Treaty of London carefully avoided 
recognizing them. ‘The Treaty of London 
dwelt only specially with circumstances 
which were to occur until the failure of 
issue of the present King of Denmark ; 
but it also provided, not in a special, but 
in a general way, for the manner in which 
Europe should deal with the condition of 
things which would arise in the event of 
such failure of issue. By the second Ar- 


ticle it provided, that in the event of the 
failure of male issue of the present King 
and Queen of Denmark, it should be com- 
petent to the King to propose new ar- 


rangements to Europe, and those new ar- 
rangements should be taken into consider- 
ation by the parties to the treaty. There, 
then, an initiative was clearly given to the 
King of Denmark; and a power of deal- 
ing with that initiative, a power of receiv- 
ing his proposal, was reserved to the other 
parties to the treaty. Accordingly, this se- 
cond article has always been relied upon 
as the safeguard contained in the treaty ; 
and when in the year 1853 there was a 
good deal of discussion on this subject, Lord 
Clarendon stated, and stated quite rightly, 
if this treaty was the only thing in exis- 
tence, that the fears of those who desired 
to look to the state of things after the fail- 
ure of issue of the present King of Den- 
mark were provided against by the second 
article of the treaty. That being so, what 
would the House say when he stated, that 
on the very day on which the treaty was 
signed, as it were, while the ink of the 
treaty was drying, another paper was pre- 
pared, signed by Baron Brunow, and 
addressed by him to the Danish Minister, 
which, if acquiesced in by the Danish 
Minister and the other parties to the 
treaty, would absolutely annul the second 
article of the treaty, and would do a great 
deal more — would positively bring into 
force and make obligatory upon the King 
of Denmark the stipulations of the War- 


Mr. Kinglake 
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saw Protocol? That such a paper was 
signed he was absolutely certain. He had 
in his care the original French of the 
paper in question, and he had also a trans: 
lation which he had made of it. The 
French copy which he had in his pocket 
he had compared with a copy which he 
knew to be authentic, and he was there- 
fore enabled with perfect confidence to 
state to the House that this paper was 
signed and addressed to the Danish Minis- 
ter on the 8th of May, 1852. The Note 
was dated according to the Russian plan 
“26th April and 8th May’’—old and 
new style—‘ 1852,” and was addressed 
by M. de Brunow, the Minister of Russia 
at the Court of London, to M. de——, the 
Danish Minister at the same Court. It 
ran thus— 

“The undersigned Envoy, &c., has received 
orders to deliver to him at the same time this 
present Note, in order to recall and renew the 
reserves expressed in the Protocol of Warsaw of 
the 24th of May (5th of June), 1851, which, after 
having been clothed with the sanction of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of All the Russias and His 
Majesty the King of Denmark, has been brought 
to the knowledge of other Powers.” 


Then there followed a copy of the third, 
section of the Warsaw Protocol, and then 
M. de Brunow ended by renewing, by 
order of his Court, the reserves then de- 
clared. He did not for a moment imagine 
that in this proceeding there was any idea 
of anything like treachery. He was per- 
fectly certain that his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Layard) would be able to tell the House 
that there was no concealment among the 
Powers who were parties to the treaty, 
and that the Note in question was fairly 
communicated, not only to Denmark, but 
to all the other Powers who were parties 
to the Treaty of London. But although 
there was, as he had no doubt, this perfect 
freedom of communication between the 
plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty, 
still, for some reasons of State with which 
he was not acquainted, no communication 
of this important document — this docu- 
ment which varied and altered in a most 
important way the terms of the Treaty of 
London—had, as far as he had been able 
to ascertain, ever been made to Parliament 
or to the country at large. Therefore, as 
it appeared to him, the effect of this Note, 
if it was acquiesced in by the King of 
Denmark and the other Powers, was ex- 
actly the same as that of a document well 
known to diplomatists, called “a secret 
Article.’ It would operate exactly in/ 
the same way as a secret Article annexed 
to-a treaty. His hon. Friend must not 
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tell him that a mere Note such as this was 
not a document of sufficient solemnity to 
undo the solemn engagements of a treaty ; 
because it did so happen, either by chance 
or as the result of an extraordinary amount 
of ingenuity—he could not say which— 
that the particular provision of the treaty 
was of such a kind, that without any 
violation of the principle that one treaty 
was not to be got rid of by anything less 
than another, this document would have 
the effect of altering the arrangements of 
the Treaty of London—because the pro- 
vision of the treaty was that it should be 
competent to the King of Denmark to 
make proposals for changing the succes- 
sion; and the effect of this Note, which 
was brought to his attention, and which 
revised the Protocol of Warsaw, was to 
limit his power, to limit his discretion as 
to making those proposals, and to bind 
him, with the degree of cogency which 
was involved in the receipt of and acquies- 
cence in the paper, to a strict observance 
in the proposals which he made of the 
Protocol of Warsaw; therefore, if this 
singular Note addressed to the Danish 
Minister, and, as he understood, hitherto 
withheld from Parliamgnt, was not ac- 


quiesced in by Her Majesty’s Government, 
the House would be glad to have any 
correspondence which showed that it was 
objected to, protested against, or repu- 


diated. If, on the other hand, it was 
acquiesced in, it must be regarded as a 
document which altered in a most ma- 
terial way the terms of the Treaty of 
London, and then it would be clear that 
the Treaty of London must never again be 
submitted to Parliament without being 
accompanied by a document which so im- 
portantly altered its terms. He begged, 
in conclusion, to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
communication of the Note to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was received by them 
with acquiescence, or was the occasion of 
any Correspondence which can be laid on 
the table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that his hon. 
Friend opposite, the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Mr. Haliburton), who had asked 
& question with regard to the Chesapeake, 
had very properly abstained from making 
any remarks upon the part of the case 
Which was still the subject of judicial 
inquiry, and he (Mr. Layard) should, of 
course, pursue a similar course. With re- 
gard to the seizure of the vessel, his hon. 
Friend had stated correctly what had taken 
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place. It was well known that some 
agents. of the Confederate States took a 
passage on board the Chesapeake, that they 
rose on the captain and crew, killed one 
of the officers and wounded two others, 
put the captain and crew on board a pilot 
boat, and finally carried off the vessel and 
took refuge in a harbour of Nova Scotia, 
called Sambro. An American gunboat 
entered that harbour and carried off the 
vessel illegally and by force. As soon as 
information was received of what had 
taken place, Her Majesty’s Government 
sent instructions to Lord Lyons, to ask for 
an immediate explanation, and for redress 
in case the statement which they had re- 
ceived proved to be correct. But he was 
happy to be able to state, that long before 
Lord Lyons received those instructions, 
Mr. Seward, of his own accord, having 
heard of the occurrence, but being at first 
doubtful as to what the facts really were, 
expressed to Lord Lyons the intention of 
the United States Government to afford 
ample satisfaction, if the statement made 
with regard to the occurrence should prove 
correct. When Mr. Seward ascertained 
what the facts really were, he lost no time 
in making a full and ample apology, ex- 
pressing his regret for what had taken place ; 
and that part of the question, therefore, 
was settled. He had no objection to lay 
on the table the papers connected with the 
seizure of the Chesapeake; but as some 
time might elapse before the papers could 
be produced, he thought it only just to 
Mr. Seward to read the despatch written 
by that gentleman to Lord Lyons, and the 
answer returned to it by his noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Seward’s des- 
patch was as follows :— 


“ Department of State, Washington, 
January 9th, 1864. 


“The undersigned Secretary of State of the 
United States has the honour to present his re- 
spects to the right hon. Lord Lyons, accredited to 
this Government as the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Her Britannic Majesty, and to state that he has 
submitted to the President certain papers which 
were placed in the hands of the undersigned by his 
Lordship on the second day of this month, and 
which are described as follows: 1. Memorial of 
Susan Henry; 2. Affidavit of John E. Holt; 3. 
Memorial of John E. Holt ; 4. Affidavit of John E. 
Holt ; 5. Provincial Secretary to the Mayor of Ha- 
lifax, December 19th, 1863; 6. Mayor of Halifax 
to Provincial Secretary, December 19th, 1863 ; 7. 
Same to same, December 22nd, 1863; 8. City Mar- 
shal to Mayor of Halifax, December 21st, 1863 ; 
9. Police-constable Hutt to City Marshal, Decem- 
ber 21st, 1863. The undersigned is authorized, in 
the first place, to express.to his Lordship his ap- 
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preciation of the delicacy of manner in which his 
Lordship has thus, without formal complaint, 
brought to the notice of this Government the fact 
that the commander and other officers of the 
United States’ steamer Ella and Annie in their 
recent visit to Halifax, in pursuit of pirates who 
had captured the American steamer Chesapeake, 
and taken refuge within British jurisdiction, di- 
rectly violated the sovereignty of Her Majesty, by 
the assumption of power and authority in the name 
of the United States, as well on board the said 
steamer Chesapeake as on board the British 
schooner Investigator, while within British waters, 
without having obtained consent thereto of the 
authorities of Her Majesty’s Government there or 
elsewhere. The undersigned observes that in 
some of these papers it is represented that the 
acts of power and authority referred to were at- 
tended with circumstances of severity, rigour, and 
insult to British subjects. The undersigned, how- 
ever, thinks, that it sufficiently appears from the 
papers that the rigour and severity alleged were 
not greater than were necessary to secure the per- 
sons of the pirates, in pursuit of whom the officers 
complained of were engaged, and to deliver them 
up to the British authorities of that place. [le 
hopes that this view of the case may be taken by 
Iler Majesty’s Government. The undersigned 
would observe, in the next place, that the Chesa- 
peake and the prisoners were promptly delivered 
to those authorities, in compliance with the in- 
structions of this department. The undersigned 
is further authorized to assure Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in the spirit of a former communication 
made by the undersigned to his Lordship, relating 
to the capture of the Chesapeake in British 
waters, that the President disapproves and regrets 
the acts of force, power, and authority which was 
exercised by the officers of the Ella and Annie 
within British waters on the occasion mentioned, 
as the violation of the law of nations and of the 
friendly relations existing between the two coun- 
tries, so greatly to the satisfaction of the United 
States, and to the advantage of both nations. The 
President has reason to believe that the proceed- 
ings thus disapproved were taken by the officers 
concerned under the influence of a patriotic and 
commendable zeal to bring to deserved punish- 
ment outlaws who had offended against the peace 
and dignity of both countries. The President, 
while he recognizes this circumstance as modi- 
fying the character of the transaction and miti- 
gating the censure to be bestowed upon it, never- 
theless freely concedes that it does not constitute 
a justification for the violation of the sovereignty 
of Great Britain, which those officers have com- 
mitted. He has, therefore, directed that they 
shall be censured for this violation, and he will 
take such other means as may be necessary to 
prevent a recurrence of the grievances complained 
of. Fully determined to make all the amends 
that are due to Great Britain in the premisses, 
the undersigned will await the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government upon the case as it 
has now been submitted. The undersigned avails 
himself, &c. “W. H. Sewarp. 
“The Lord Lyons, &c.” 


In reply to that despatch, Lord Lyons was 
informed as follows :— 
“ Foreign Office, Feb. 3, 1864. 
“* My Lord, your several despatches of the num- 
bers and dates specified in the margin, respecting 


Mr. Layard 
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the ease of the Chesapeake, together with the 
papers which have been received by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies from the colonial authori- 
ties in North America, have been submitted to 
the Law Officers of the Crown, for their opinion 
on the different questions raised in them. The 
greater part of those questions have reference to 
the administration of the law in the colonies, and 
I need not trouble your Lordship with the view 
taken of them by the Law Officers of the Crown, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies, to whom I 
have communicated the opinion of the Law Officers, 
will doubtless give full instructions to the several 
colonial authorities. The readiness which Mr, 
Seward, in his first communication with your 
Lordship, manifested to make all proper and suit- 
able reparation for the acts of the United States’ 
officers, has rendered it unnecessary for me to in- 
sist upon the questions which, under other circum- 
stances, it would have been my duty at once to 
instruct your Lordship to discuss with the Govern- 
ment of the United States—namely, the wilful and 
flagrant violation of Her Majesty’s territory by the 
officers of the United States’ cruiser Ella and 
Annie. The Government of the United States 
having subsequently made, as reported in your 
Lordship’s despatch of the 12th January, a full 
apology for the violation of Her Majesty’s terri- 
tory, committed by its officers in the case of the 
Chesapeake, it is only necessary for me to autho- 
rize your Lordship to state to Mr. Seward, that 
Her Majesty’s Government accept that apology in 
the same spirit in which it has been offered, and 
are truly glad that the matter has been settled in 
a manner honourable,to both parties, and caleu- 
lated to improve the friendly relations which Her 
Majesty’s Government are always anxious to 
maintain with the Government of the United 
States. Iam, &e., 
“ Russe,” 


He (Mr. Layard) trusted that this apo- 
logy and the answer of his noble Friend 
would be satisfactory to his hon. Friend 
and the country. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) 
had made what he evidently thought an 
extraordinary discovery in an extraordi- 
nary manner; and for his own part he 
felt anxious to know what were those 
peculiar sources of information which had 
led his hon. Friend to the discovery of 
the document of which he had made 
a translation. It might, however, have 
saved his hon. Friend some trouble if, 
instead of applying to those mysterious 
sources, he had come either to himself or 
had consulted the librarian of the House, 
who was always so ready to assist every 
Member, in which case he would have 
found that a copy of the original docu- 
ment, with a translation, was laid upon 
the table of the House no longer ago 
than 1856. He would have found that 
it was moved for by Mr. Hutt; and he 
would have obtained access to the Pro- 
tocol of Warsaw relating to the 
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Succession, to the Treaty of 1852, and the 
Note of Baron Brunow with its inclosure, 
and he would have found that the Note 
and its inclosure were communicated to 
Lord Malmesbury, at that time Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. Lord Malmes- 
bury simply acknowledged its receipt. 
No correspondence whatever took place, 
and therefore there was no correspon- 
dence to lay on the table of the House be- 
yond the simple acknowledgment. Into 
the important question of the nature and 
value of the Protocol of Warsaw, it would 
not be right that he should follow his hon. 
Friend. It was a question of very great im- 
portance, and one on which it would not be- 
come him, at the present moment, to enter. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater (Mr. Kinglake) 
appeared to belong to that nondescript class 
of politicians who were singularly fortu- 
nate in finding ‘‘ mare’s-nests.” This 
was a very large nest, but its dimensions 
were entirely owing to the inflation the 
matter had received in the present discus- 
sion. He would suppose a simple transac- 


tion—the ordinary case of a contract be- 
tween A and B. If A chose to write a 
note to C, could any one say that such a 


note would in any way alter the effect of 
the contract between A and B? The five 
Powers of Europe entered into a treaty, 
and the Minister of one of them chose to 
write a Note to the King of Denmark about 
some portion of that*treaty. The treaty 
itself remained unaffected by that Note, 
which became waste paper, and the hon. 
Member for Bridgewater amused himself 
by translating it. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Supply considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. . 


INSANE PRISONERS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL—[Buu 4.)—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Repeal of 3 & 4 Vict. c. 54, 
8. 1), agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Prisoners becoming insane, 
Two Justices may inquire, with Medical 
Aid, respecting such Insanity). 

_Mz. GATHORNE HARDY, who had 
given notice to move Amendments in 


VOL. CLXXIII. [ramp senrs.] 


{ Fzsrvary 19, 1864} 
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Clause 2, line 12, to leave out “‘ death,” 
and in Clause 2, line 20, after “ appoint,” 
to insert— 

“If any person imprisoned in any prison, under 
sentence of death, shall be certified by two or 
more of the visiting justices of such prison to have 
become insane since his conviction, one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State shall, on 
receipt of such certificate, forthwith issue a com- 
mission to three Commissioners to be selected by 
him, not more than one of whom, if any shall be 
of the medical profession, to inquire into the truth 
of such certificate ; and such Commissioners are 
hereby empowered to examine such person, and to 
take evidence on oath of such witnesses as they 
may deem necessary; and such Commissioners 
shall report their proceedings, with the evidence, 
and their decision thereon, to such Principal Se- 
cretary of State; and in case they shall adjudge 
that such person has become insane since his 
trial, then such Secretary of State shall issue his 
warrant for the removal of such person to some 
lunatic asylum for the reception of criminals ;” 


said he would now move an Amendment 
to omit the word “death” in the second 
line of the clause, which would be suffi- 
cient to raise the question which he de- 
sired to have discussed. His object was 
to define and limit the power of the Sec- 
retary of State in cases where sentence of 
death had been passed. 

The operation of the Bill ought in his 
opinion to be confined to insanity aris- 
ing in the period between conviction and 
execution; and if it were intended by 
the Government to reinvestigate the ques- 
tion of insanity either at the time the 
offence was committed, or at the sub- 
sequent period of arraignment, that end 
ought to be attained by some different 
machinery. He saw an Amendment 
on the paper of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Truro (Mr. Mon- 
tague Smith), to delegate the inquiry into 
the sanity of a prisoner, after certificate 
of the justices, to one of the Masters in 
Lunacy and a jury. But though that 
seemed a plausible he did not think it 
would be a satisfactory proposition. A 
jury required the direction of a leading 
mind, and he was far from being satisfied 
that they were easily directed to a right 
conclusion. Ina pamphlet by Dr. Hood 
it was stated that, in the six years from 
1852 to 1858, 120 persons were tried for 
murder or attempts to murder, or for acts 
of personal violence, and were acquitted on 
the ground of insanity. Of that number, 
seventy-nine were received into Bethlehem 
Hospital, but in several instances they ex- 
hibited no symptoms of insanity during 
their residence in the asylum. That showed 
the way in which juries acquitted pri- 

2E 
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soners where there was no ground for say- 
ing they were insane ; and the risk would 
be greater if their decision in favour of 
sanity was to be immediately followed by 
the punishment of death. He thought 
that when a man had been convicted by a 
jury of his countrymen, he should be dealt 
with as a State prisoner, and that the 
State should undertake the charge of in- 
vestigating the condition of his mind. 
When the visiting justices certified that a 
prisoner had become insane, Commissioners 
should be sent to examine the prisoner, 
and to call such witnesses as they deemed 
fit; and upon their Report the Secretary 
of State should act, without any respon- 
sibility attaching to him. The mode 
which he should propose in a subsequent 
Amendment, of sending three Commis- 
sioners, not more than one of whom 
should be of the medical profession, was, 
he thought, better than that of a jury, 
which was suggested in the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend. He begged to move 
the omission of the word “death’’ in 
line 12 of the Clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, to leave out the word “ death.””-—(Mr. 


Gathorne Hardy.) 


Mr. NEATE said, he concurred with 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
as to the principle embodied in his Amend- 
ment, although he differed with him as 
to the mode in which it should be carried 
out. He would suggest that it should be 
left to the Governor of the gaol, as well 
as the visiting justices, to put the ma- 
chinery of the law in motion. In many 
respects the Governor was a better person 
to exercise the power than visiting jus- 
tices, who were frequently selected merely 
on account of their near residence to the 
gaol. In his opinion, the law, with re- 
gard to insanity, was not merely unsatis- 
factory but was contrary to humanity and 
common sense, and he believed that the 
Judges would willingly dissent, if they 
could, from the exposition of the law con- 
tained in the Answers of the Judges to the 
question proposed to them in M‘Naughten’s 
case. In the eye of the law, normal and 
habitual insanity was no defence whatever. 
The question considered upon a plea of in- 
sanity was, whether the prisoner was in- 
sane at the time the act was committed, 
and in reference to the circumstances under 
which it was committed. Supposing a 
man acted under the influence of a delu- 
sion for which there was no reasonable 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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ground, according to the law he might be 
liable to its extreme penalty. For in- 
stance, if a man supposed that another 
man’s house belonged to him, and went 
with a loaded pistol demanding admission, 
and on being refused shot the person dead, 
although he acted under the influence of 
an insane delusion, and was subject to de. 
lusions shutting him out from intercourse 
with society, and was not able to know 
that the house of his neighbour did not 
belong to him, yet, according to the opi- 
nion of the Judges as to what the law was, 
he would be liable to the extreme penalty 
of the law. The inquiry should therefore 
be, not whether a prisoner had become in- 
sane since his conviction, but whether he 
was habitually and normally insane, which 
was, and ought to be, a sufficient ground 
to exempt him from punishment. 

Mr. MACDONOGH said, the Judges 
of the land had, with great ability and 
humanity, laid down the law with regard 
to insanity, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the protection of society, that every 
one who knew the consequences of his acts 
should suffer the penalty imposed for his 
offence, and that they should not be mysti- 
fied by the advocates of the new and sin- 
gular doctrine of moral insanity, that the 
more depraved a man might be the more 
should he be exempt from punishment. 
Such a doctrine was unchristian and un- 
worthy the law of England. It was clear, 
that from the time of a man’s conviction 
he should be in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, and that nothing should save him 
but the exercise of the Crown’s preroga- 
tive of mercy. The object to be achieved 
was, to furnish due information to the 
Secretary of State as to the state of the 
prisoner’s mind. He did not think that 
this should be left to the justices. There 
were only two modes of doing it effec- 
tually—first, by an inquiry by a jury; 
and secondly, an inquiry by a Commission. 
He thought that an inquiry by a Commis- 
sion—not of medical men, but of men of 
intelligence and station, who might consult 
experts if necessary, was the true species 
of tribunal to whom this important au- 
thority should be consigned. He therefore 
approved of the Amendment proposed by 
his hon. Friend. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had 
considered the Amendments of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) very 
carefully, but he had failed to satisfy him- 
self that they would be an improvement. 
Suppose a man charged with a capital 
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ctime but not yet put upon his trial—if 
the Amendments were adopted, the very 
day before his trial he might be examined 
by two visiting justices and two medical 
men, and the Secretary of State would be 
bound to act upon their report. Some- 
times a long interval takes place between 
commitment and trial. ‘Take the case of 
Townley. He was committed on a charge 
of murder, and was imprisoned for some 
months before trial. At any time before 
his trial this certificate might have been 
signed, according to the Amendment, and 
he would have been withdrawn from the 
cognizance of a judicial tribunal. The 
hon. Member, as he understood, proposed 
not that there should be a representation 
by the visiting justices of a prisoner’s in- 
sanity, but that they should certify to the 
fact of his insanity. This would be the 
only instance in which two laymen, as dis- 
tinguished from medical men, had been 
empowered to certify the existence of in- 
sanity. ‘There were cases in which two 
medical men might sign, and others in 
which visiting justices and medical men 
might jointly sign, but none in which 
laymen were to sign alone. To that ex- 


tent the hon. Gentleman proposed an inno- 
vation on the existing law; because, al- 
though the opinion of two laymen in cases 
of insanity might be of value, it ought not, 
in his opinion, to be entirely unconnected 


from that of medical men. The hon. 
Gentleman then proposed that, on the cer- 
tificate of two justices that a prisoner was 
. insane, the Secretary of State should send 
down aCommission to consist of three mem- 
bers, only one of whom should be a medi- 
cal man, with power to inquire into the 
prisoner’s sanity, that their certificate 
should be final, and that no discretion 
should be left to the Secretary of State in 
the matter. The course suggested was very 
much like that which he had taken in send- 
ing the Lunacy Commissioners to inquire 
into Townley’s case. They consisted of two 
laymen, members of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion, and one medical man; and what was 
theresult? ‘They produced a report which 
was evidently a compromise. They ex- 
pressed an opinion that Townley was not 
of sound mind; but that, according to the 
law laid down by the Judge, he was rightly 
convicted. If the present Bill had then 
been the law, with the hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment, the certificate of this Com- 
mission would have been final, the Secre- 
tary of State would have had no discretion, 
and he must have transferred Townley to 
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a lunatic asylum. The final report made 
by four medical men of great experience was 
more satisfactory. He thought it would 
be better that there should be a certificate 
from the visiting justices and the medical 
men, and that the Secretary of State, being 
thus put in motion, should appoint those 
persons whom he thought best qualified to 
examine the prisoner and report their opi- 
nion tohim. The Bill would, no doubt, in- 
crease the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, but that could not well be avoided 
with due regard to the proper administra- 
tion of justice. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman in objecting to put 
prisoners under sentence of death in a dif- 
ferent position to other prisoners had failed 
to notice the peculiar state of public opi- 
nion on the subject of death punishment. 
Among a small section of the public there 
was a strong opinion against the punish- 
ment of death, and that feeling was en- 
tertained so vehemently, that no scruples 
would prevent some of those who shared it 
from putting into work all the machinery 
which might exist for the purpose of saving 
a criminal from his fate. It was necessary, 
therefore, to treat the position of these pri- 
soners as exceptional, and to take special 
precautions to prevent people signing their 
names to statements which they did not 
believe for the sake of getting them off. 
The weak point of every such tribunal as 
that proposed was, that it would consist 
more or less of medical men. Now, the 
medical and legal theories of insanity en- 
tirely differed from each other. Medical 
insanity simply meant something wrong 
in the structure of the brain, or in the 
performance of some of the functions con- 
nected with it. It might or might not 
affect the personal responsibility of the 
patient, and might be quite consistent 
with a full knowledge of the nature of a 
crime and its consequences. There was 
no reason for excusing a man from the 
penalty of his crime because he was, in a 
medical sense, insane. But there was an 
insanity which was an excuse for crime, 
and that kind of insanity had been defined 
by the Judges, and was acknowledged to 
be the legal doctrine on the subject. It 
had been excellently laid down by the 
Judges in M‘Naughten’s case, where it 
was ruled that ignorance of the nature of 
a crime and of the consequences which 
would flow from it were necessary to ex- 
culpate a criminal. ‘The worst of appoint- 
ing medical men on a tribunal fo try the 
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sanity or insanity of a prisoner was, that 
they were sure to go off on a wrong scent. 
They would be thinking of medical insan- 
ity, when the point they were put to judge 
of was, whether a man was legally insane 
or not. The position of medical men in 
such cases should be that of a witness, not 
of judge. He had never been able to see 
why insanity after trial should not be 
judged of in the same way as insanity be- 
fore trial—by a Judge and jury. If that 
tribunal was the fittest for the one inves- 
tigation, it was the fittest for the other. 
Those who were conversant with foreign 
jurisprudence would be aware, that in some 
countries insanity was tried by a jury, and 
he regretted that this had not been intro- 
duced into the present Bill. He thought 
the Amendment was an improvement on 
the Bill, but it did not go far enough; he 
was convinced that we should never arrive 
at a proper condition of the law, and never 
relieve the Secretary of State from a bur- 
den which pressed heavily upon him, and 
which exposed him to constant obloquy, 
except by having recourse to the ancient 
and tried system of trial by jury. 

Mr. NEATE said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Robert Cecil) had taken the bull by 
the horns, for he had gone the full length 
of the legal doctrine of insanity, and held 
that if a madman in a lunatic asylum 
should murder his keeper, he ought to be 
brought out and hanged. [Lord Rozert 
Cecrz: No, no!] If the doctrine laid 
down by the Judges were carried out to 
its full application that must be the re- 
sult. In a conversation he had had with 
Dr. Forbes Winslow that morning, that 
distinguished physician told him that he 
had lately subjected three patients under 
his care, all hopeless and incurable luna- 
tics, to the test laid down by Baron Mar- 
tin-—that they should know the nature 
of an offence, and the legal consequences 
which would flow from it, and all three 
of them had given such answers as would 
have placed their lives in jeopardy. ‘If 
you were to shoot a man with a pistol 
what would be done to you?” was the 
question he put; and one answered that 
he should be hung, the second that he 
should be hung here but guillotined in 
France, and the third said that he should 
be hung only that he was a lunatic. No- 
thing could rescue us from a continued 
difference between the present state of the 
law and common sense and humanity but an 
inquiry which would reconcile the conflict- 
ing doctrines of medical and legal insanity. 

Lord Robert Cecil * 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, the 
question was not at all that which the hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Neate) had put before 
them. If there was any error in the ad- 
ministration of justice, it was rather on 
the side of acquittals on the ground of in- 
sanity than improper conviction of luna- 
tics. What he desired the House to con- 
sider was whether, in the case of persons 
capitally convicted, who were alleged to be 
insane, the question of sanity should not 
be inquired into by the same rules as were 
applied to other cases. The Bill should 
be confined to cases of insanity arising 
after trial. In the case of a prisoner in- 
sane before trial, there were two courses 
open to follow. In the case of the pri- 
soner being evidently mad, he was not to 
be put on his trial at all; but the Secre- 
tary of State had power to order his re- 
moval to a lunatic asylum at once. But if 
it were a doubtful case, the question would 
be raised at the trial, and the verdict of 
the jury would decide it. His opinion 
was, that the verdict of the jury should be 
conclusive down to the time of the ver- 
dict ; and if the law were not satisfactory 
on that matter, let it be amended. Then 
came the question as to insanity of the 
prisoner after trial. In the case of a man 
under capital sentence the time was so 
short, and it was so important that he 
should not be removed until the question 
was settled, that all that should be re- 
quired was that the visiting justices should 
certify that the man appeared to have be- 
come insane. The right hon. Gentleman | 
said, it would be dangerous not to call in 
medical witnesses, and the hon. Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Neate) would include the 
Governor of the gaol ; but the Governor of 
the gaol was the servant of the visiting 
justices, and it would never do to call him 
in. He would report to the visiting jus- 
tices if he thought the prisoner insane, 
and so would the medical officer of the 
prison. But the visiting justices having 
reported that the prisoner was insane, 
there should be an inquiry—his noble 
Friend (Lord Robert Cecil) said by a jury. 
But a jury did not appear to him (Mr. 
G. Hardy) for such a purpose a very effi- 
cient tribunal. What was wanted was 
some sort of investigation into the man’s 
state, by an examination of the man, 
such as could not take place at the trial. 
In such an issue there would not be pro- 
per parties to bring forward the evi- 
dence for and against insanity; and the 
jury could not examine the prisoner for 
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themselves, as Commissioners could. In 
the case of Townley the decision of the 
last Commissioners was entirely founded 
on their own personal examination of him. 
It would be much better that medical men 
should be called in as experts than as 
judges. Both theoretically and practi- 
cally, the medical man would take a very 
different view from what a jury or bar- 
rister would take. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that he (Mr. G. 
Hardy) was inconsistent in proposing a 
Commission in which medical men should 
sit; but, if he examined his proposition, 
he would find that he left it optional with 
the Secretary of State to appoint a medical 
man on the Commission, or not. But what 
the House was now called on practically 
to decide by his Amendment was this :— 
Whether a man under sentence of death 
should be treated in the same way as a 
man under sentence of a few weeks’ im- 
prisonment or penal servitude? Should 
there not be once for all an investigation 
into his sanity, and with as little delay as 
possible? If a Judge and jury were to be 
called in, it could not be done promptly 
enough, for the Judges might be otherwise 
engaged. For these reasons, he had come 


to the conclusion, that it was necessary 
that Commissioners should be sent down 
forthwith, and should certify to the Secre- 


tary of State. What he wished the Com- 
mittee to determine now was, whether by 
taking the word “ death” out of the clause, 
eases of those under sentence of death 
should be left to be decided by some other 
tribunal than that which was sufficient for 
ordinary cases? If the House agreed to 
his Amendment, he should ask the Com- 
mittee whether the inquiry should be by 
Commissioners, or before a jury. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he was 
pleased that the noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Cecil) had come to the conclusion that a 
jury would be the best tribunal, but a pri- 
vate Member had no chance of getting his 
views carried into effect. The question 
was, whether prisoners under sentence of 
death should be put precisely under the 
same conditions as prisoners confined for 
slight offences? In former times there was 
no question whether prisoners under sen- 
tence of death should be put on the same 
footing as other prisoners, for their execu- 
tion generally took place within forty-eight 
hours from the passing of the sentence. 
The word “death” was introduced for 
the first time in the 3 & 4 Vict. by the late 
Marquess of Normanby in the other House, 
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Marquess having stated that there was no 
novelty in the matter. But there was 
very great novelty, because it altered the 
law, and altered it in such a manner as 
not to fit the case of persons under sentence 
of death. With regard to the retention of 
the word, he should prefer its omission, 
and that the whole matter should be left 
to the Secretary of State rather than have 
this wretched legislation about visiting 
justices. If the matter was left to the 
Home Secretary he might, before he ad- 
vised the Crown to exercise its prerogative, 
inquire by any means he thought fit into 
the prisoner’s insanity; but he would be 
fettered by such legislation as was now 
attempted. It was virtually giving to two 
justices and two medical men the power 
of interfering with the prerogative of the 
Crown. In his (Mr. Montague Smith’s) 
opinion, the inquiry should originate with 
the responsible Minister of the Crown. 
The Bill, as the right hon. Gentleman de- 
sired to pass it, was a most absurd piece of 
machinery. It was made mandatory on 
the magistrates to grant a certificate. [Sir 
Grorce Grey: Not at all.) It would cer- 
tainly appear so from the Bill. The Bill 
stated, that if the prisoner “shall appear 
to be insane” then the visiting justices 
were, with the assistance of two medical 
men, to make an inquiry into the sanity of 
such person. But to whom was it to appear 
that the prisoner was insane? To any- 
body? He conceived that the visiting 
justices would be placed in extreme diffi- 
culty by this clause, and that the proposed 
legislation would not be found to operate 
in a satisfactory manner. Again, how 
were they to construe as mandatory, words 
that were in their terms conditional? If 
a certificate of insanity was signed by the 
visiting justices and medical men it was to 
be sent to the Home Secretary, and then 
arose the question, what ought to be the 
next thing done ? Now that the in- 
terval between the judgment and the ex- 
ecution was no longer restricted to forty- 
eight hours, there was time for a formal 
inquiry ; and if they were to have any 
legislation at all, it would be better to 
have recourse to the old and constitutional 
inquiry by a jury. But, for himself, he 
thought it was best to leave the matter as 
it stood, and to leave the inquiry and the 
responsibility to the Secretary of State. 
Str GEORGE GREY said, that the 
Amendment actually before the Committee, 
did not, in fact, raise the whole ques- 
tion at issue, as would appear from the 
opposite views of the two hon. and learned 
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Gentlemen. He(Sir GeorgeGrey) could not 
help thinking, that if the case were to stand 
over to the next assizes, the interval which 
would elapse would amount to a remission 
of the capital sentence. The same result 
would follow if the case was sent before a 
Master in Lunacy. He entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for Leominster, that 
that would be in fact only a means of 
evading the execution of the law. The 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would take away a grave re- 
sponsibility from the Secretary of State. 
Of course, if the House were willing to 
consent to that, the Secretary of State 
would be relieved; but he (Sir George 
Grey) thought the result might be an in- 
terference with the due execution of the 
law. With regard to the proposition be- 
fore the House, he thought it was right in 
the first instance to require a solemn de- 
claration from the visiting justices and 
medical men of the insanity of the pri- 
soner; and then the Secretary of State, on 
his own responsibility, which he could not 
shrink from, would take that course which 
he deemed best calculated to meet the 
requirements of the case. With regard to 
the observation that the words “if it 
should appear,’’ might mean if it should 
appear to “anybody,” he wished to say 
that he believed there was no doubt that the 
true construction of those words was that 
the matter in question must appear to the 
persons who were to act. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE felt an ob- 
jection to the local nature of the inquiry 
suggested by the Secretary of State. The 
visiting justices and the medical man who 
would sign the certificate would, in most 
cases, be residents of the neighbourhood; 
and judging from what had recently oc- 
curred—for it was impossible to disem- 
barrass the mind of it—it would be easy 
to find persons who were influenced by the 
prejudices or passions of the locality. Be- 
fore the Secretary of State was put in mo- 
tion, some more solemn representation than 
what was required in this Bill ought to be 
necessary. 

Mr. HUNT feared that if the Bill be- 
eame law they would not be in any better 
position than heretofore. He would puta 
ease. Let them suppose a man adjudged 
to the sentence of death who had pleaded 
insanity, but had had the plea decided 
against him. If twom~dical men and two 
Visiting justices after the sentence certified 
to the Secretary of State that the man was 
insane, and the Secretary of State by vir- 
tue of this certificate removed him to a 


Sir George Grey 
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criminal lunatic asylum, the country ge- 
nerally would not be satisfied that justice 
was done. It would not be endured that 
the certificate of four gentlemen, without 
the assistance of counsel or the attendance 
of the public in this inquiry, should vir- 
tually reverse the decision of the Judge 
and jury. It might be said that the cer. 
tificeate was given, not upon the question 
whether the condemned man was insane 
at the time of his trial, but whether he 
had become insane since the sentence was 
passed upon him ; yet the impression on the 
public mind would be otherwise. In the 
recent case the medical man was called 
upon to state his opinion of the prisoner’s 
state of mind from the insanity of metabers 
of his family ; but if he was not responsi- 
ble for his actions at the time of that in- 
quiry, on the same ground he could not 
be held responsible at the time that he 
committed the offence ; and it would be 
simply preposterous to set up this conclu- 
sion against the finding of the jury. In 
fact, to raise this question of insanity 
after the trial would be to give the go-bye 
to the real issue. It was said that the 
visiting justices were selected by the bench 
of magistrates, because of their great ex- 
perience; but he (Mr. Hunt) believed they 
were generally selected because they re- 
sided near the gaol, rather than for any 
other reason. It seemed to him that 
under this Bill, if a prisoner under sen- 
tence of death could only persuade the 
surgeon of the gaol that he was mad he 
would save his life, for the surgeon was 
bound to bring the matter before the jus- 
tices, and his opinion would be sure to have 
almost irresistible weight with the latter. 
If the visiting justices wanted assistance 
in their inquiry they would either call 
in a medical man of the locality, or else 
would take the evidence of a *‘ mad doc- 
tor.” He (Mr. Hunt) had very little faith 
in these lunatic doctors. The medical man 
in the case of Townley’s inquiry said, if a 
man had a perverted moral sense to au 
extraordinary degree, he was not to be 
held responsible for his actions. But he 
(Mr. Hunt) said that all criminals had a 
perverted moral sense: for malice and a 
premeditation to murder were perversions 
of the moral sense. And if any two Mem- 
bers of that House, hearing the evidence 
of a medical man with such a reputation 
as Dr. Forbes Winslow, without any cross- 
examination, were called upon to give & 
decision, it was easy to anticipate the re- 
sult. He (Mr. Hunt) believed that Dr. 
Winslow had run mad himself on the doe- 
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trine of insanity; and there was hardly 
a Member in that House who would not 
be pronounced by that gentleman insane. 
Indeed, he (Mr. Hunt) would be sorry to 
subject himself to him for examination, 
though his perverted moral sense might 
not be of the strongest degree. The coun- 
try would not be satisfied to have crimi- 
nals reprieved on the certificate of two visit- 
ing justices and two medical men after a 
private investigation in the gaol; and what 
he wanted was that the Home Secretary’s 
duties should be defined by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in the event of a similar popular 
outery as was raised in Townley’s case. 
The question then before the Committee was 
not the tribunal before which an inquiry 
should be made, but when it came before 
the Committee he should be prepared to 
express his opinion on it. There should, 
he thought, be a distinction between the 
cases of prisoners under sentence of death 
and those under lighter sentences ; because 
the motive was strong in a man under sen- 
tence of death to set up a plea of insanity, 
and his friends would be anxious to assist 
in it to save themselves from the disgrace 
of a public execution. Besides that, there 
were also persons ready to come forward 


from philanthropic motives to save a fel- 
low-creature from the gallows, and if the 
Bill was passed in its present form he ven- 
tured to assert that in almost every case 


they would do so. He therefore hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
exempt prisoners condemned to death from 
the operation of this Bill. Should the 
Committee decide on the investigation tak- 
ing place, either before a jury or a commis- 
sion, he hoped the examination would take 
Place in public. He saw no reason why 
the criminal should not be examined before 
them as was now done in the case of per- 
sons who were supposed to be incapable 
of managing their affairs on account of in- 
sanity. 

Sm COLMAN O’LOGHLEN said, the 
real question before the Committee was, 
whether or not there should be a different 
mode of dealing with prisoners after sen- 
tence in the case of death, and those who 
were under sentence for a term of impri- 
soument or penal servitude. In his opi- 
nion, the weight of argument was adverse 
to the opinion entertained by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government on the question. He be- 
lieved that it was only per incuriam that 
persons under sentence of death were in- 
cluded in the Act of 1840. Persons under 


capital sentence were not included in| Brooks 
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10 Geo. IV., which was still the law in 
Ireland, but it was introduced in the Act 
of 1840, probably from its not occurrin 
to the then Parliament that it involv 
such a serious question. He agreed in 
opinion with the proposition urged by the 
hon. and learned Member for Truro (Mr. 
M. Smith), that the inquiry into the 
soundness of mind of a criminal after sen- 
tence of death should not be a hole-and- 
corner proceeding, but publicly, so that 
the public might have an opportunity of 
being present, and of knowing that the 
witnesses were properly examined. It 
was a principle well known to the com- 
mon law, and was so stated in a passage 
of Lord Hale, quoted on a former occasion, 
that not only should such an inquiry take 
place after verdict and before judgment, 
but after sentence had been passed. The 
revised code of New York adopted the 
principle, and it had been acted upon in 
America for the last fifteen years, and had 
been found to work well. No delay need 
take place under such an inquiry longer 
than ten days or afortnight. The present 
Bill proposed to give the Home Secretary 
a discretionary power; and why, if he 
found it necessary to make further inquiry 
into the matter, should it not be done be- 
fore a jury or a Commission openly? It 
would be more consistent with public opi- 
nion that the inquiry should take place 
before a jury. 

Question put, “‘ That the word ‘death’ 
stand part of the Clause,” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 32; 
Noes 26: Majority 6. 


AYES. 

Montgomery, Sir G. 
Neate, C. 

Palmer, Sir, R. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Potter, E. 

Powell, J. J, 
Scourfield, J. H. 
Seely, C. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
White, L. 

Wyld, J. 

Yorke, J. R. 


Blake, J. 
Bruce, H. A. 
Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Clay, J. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Colonel 
Cobbett, J. M. 
Craufurd, E. H. J. 
Crawford, R. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Ewing, H. E. Crum- 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Hennessy, J. P. 
Knatchbull - Hugessen, 
E 


Layard, A. 
Lawson, W. 
Martin, J. 


TELLERS. 
Mr. Brand 
Sir W. Dunbar 


NOES, 
Addington, hon, W. W. Cargill, W. W. 
Archdall, Captain M. _— Clifton, Sir R. J. 
» R. Cox, W. 
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Disraeli, rt. hon. B. Longfield, R. 

Duke, Sir J. Macdonogh, F. 

Morris, D. 

O’Brien, Sir Patrick 

O’Loghlen, Sir C, M. 

Smyth, Colonel 

Somes, J. 

. Stacpoole, W. 

Jolliffe, rt. hon, Sir W. 
G. Hi. 

Langton, W. Gore 

Lanigan, J. 

Lloyd, T. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
should not, after this division, move his 
other Amendment. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
had given an Amendment to his right 
hon. Friend (Sir George Grey), and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider it before the Report. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Amend- 
ment related to certain facilities in sending 
criminals from one asylum to another, and 
it should be considered on the Report. 

Mr. HUNT regretted that the important 
discussion which had just taken place had 
not occurred in the presence of a greater 
number of Members. Considering the 
small majority by which it had been de- 
cided to retain the word “death” in the 
clause, and considering also that some of 
those who had voted in that majority had 
not heard the discussion, but had come in 
to vote, he would urge upon the hon. and 
learned Member for Truro (Mr. M. Smith), 
or the hon. and learned Member for Leo- 
minster (Mr. G. Hardy), to raise the ques- 
tion again upon the Report, in order that 
the House might have an opportunity of 
reviewing its decision. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Mr. W. G. LANGTON moved the in- 
sertion of a clause (the charge of mainte- 
nance of insane prisoners to be borne by 
the common fund of the Union.) 

Sm GEORGE GREY assented. 


Clause added. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Tuesday next 


TELLERS, 
Mr. G. Hardy 
Mr. M. Smith 


POOR RELIEF.—SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Select Committee appointed, 

“‘To inquire into the administration of the Re- 
lief of the Poor under the Orders, Rules, and 
Regulations issued by the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners and the Poor Law Board, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, and 
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into the operation of the Laws relating to the 
Relief of the Poor.”—( Mr. Villiers.) 


And on Wednesday, February 24, Com- 
mittee nominated, see p.p. 1052-3. 


INCLOSURE BILL. 

Bill to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands, 
in pursuance of a Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir Grorez Grey. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 26.] 


LAND DRAINAGE (PROVISIONAL ORDERS) BILL. 
Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders un- 
der “ The Land Drainage Act, 1861,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir Gzorcz 
Grey. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 25.] 


CATTLE, &C., IMPORTATION BILL. 

Bill for the amendment of the Law relating to 
the Importation of Diseased Cattle and Unwhole- 
some Meat, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Bruce 
and Sir Georcs Grey. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 28.] 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION BILL. 
Bill to make further provision for the Preven- 
tion of Infectious Diseases amongst Cattle, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Bruce and Sir Groncz 
Grey. 
Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 27.] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Ten o'clock, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 22, 1864. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE called 
the attention of the noble Earl the Presi-. 
dent of the Council to a paragraph which 
had, he said, appeared in Zhe Times news- 
paper of that morning, and which was to 
the following effect :— 

“Tt is understood that the Joint Committee of 
the Lords and Commons, of which Lord Gran- 
ville is chairman, have decided to recommend the 
adoption of the inner circle portion of the Metro- 
politan District Railway scheme. With regard to 
the proposed north and south junction line, for 
connecting railways north and south of the 
Thames by means of a high level bridge, they 
prefer a junction line that shall utilize the Thames 
Tunnel, and thus connect the northern and 
southern railways without in any way obstructing 
the navigation of the Thames.” 

He could not for a moment believe that 
that paragraph had been inserted on the 
authority of the noble Earl, but it would 
be, at the same time, satisfactory that he 
should rise in his place and disclaim all 
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responsibility in connection with it. It 
was, he thought, exceedingly undesirable 
that any premature information on so im- 
portant a subject should be circulated in 
the newspapers. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he had 
had nothing whatever to do with the com- 
munication in question. He might fur- 
ther add that the announcement was pre- 
mature, for the Committee had not only 
not agreed to any Report, but those mem- 
bers of it who had been requested to draw 
up a draft Report had not yet performed 
that duty. 


ROYAL ARCADE BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Several Petitions in favour of and against 
the Bill presented. 


Lorpv REDESDALE moved ‘That the 
Bill be now read 2*.’’ The noble Lord 


said that he desired to be understood as 
expressing no opinion for or against the 
ill 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, that he had 
two petitions to present, to one of which, 
in pursuance of a notice which he had 
given, he desired to call the special atten- 
tion of the House. This petition was 
signed by considerably more than 400 of 
the most respectable inhabitants of St. 
James’s, the signatures comprising those 
of the whole of the clergy, of four medical 
men, and of a considerable number of the 
largest firms in the neighbourhood. There 
were besides 150 signatures of house- 
holders residing in Bond Street, and 130 
of householders residing in Regent Street, 
who were all opposed to the Bill. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to carry from Regent 
Street to Bond Street a covered Arcade, 
to occupy the whole length of that irregu- 
lar parallelogram which was bounded by 
Clifford Street and Burlington Street on 
the one side, and by Conduit Street on the 
other, extending to between 400 and 500 
yards in length. There was attached to 
the Bill, probably for the purpose of ob- 
taining for it more favourable considera- 
tion, a proposal to widen Bond Street. No 
doubt Bond Street was very insufficient 
for the traffic passing through it, and the 
widening it through its whole length, or 
in the narrowest parts, would be very de- 
sirable; but the proposed widening ex- 
tended only to about twenty-seven yards, 
near Clifford Street, and did not touch the 
narrowest point at all. As a public ground 
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for interfering very freely, as this Bill did, 
with the rights of individuals, he was 
surprised to see it put forward, and he 
could only regard it as a pretext to induce 
their Lordships to adopt the measure. It 
was worth inquiring who were the pro- 
moters of the scheme, and who were its 
opponents. He would not say a word 
against the ostensible promoters. There 
were three names given as those of the 
gentlemen who formed the committee, 
and would be the first directors. They 
were all very eminent in their way :—Mr. 
Grissell, one of a firm of great contractors; 
Mr. Smith, a great builder; and Mr. 
Rolt, a great timber merchant. He dared 
to say they were very desirous to see a 
scheme carried out which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had described as being in 
an architectural point of view a great im- 
provement, and he would not find fault 
with their natural desire to control an 
expenditure of £400,000, which must call 
into operation their own several industries 
and talents. But these three gentlemen 
were not representing the interests of the 
locality. They were wholly unacquainted 
with the parish, and were simply promot- 
ing the scheme as a speculation of a com- 
mercial character. Who were the oppo- 
nents? He had already stated that all 
the clergy of the parish of St. James’s, 
several medical practitioners, and a very 
large proportion of the inhabitants in the 
immediate neighbourhood, were opposed 
to it, and were petitioning against it. The 
right rev. Prelate the Bishop of London 
had also presented a petition to the same 
effect from the trustees of the Burlington 
schools, the interests of which would be 
vitally affected. The object was stated to 
be to make a more direct communication 
for foot passengers between Regent Street 
and Bond Street. But the Bill did not 
give the slightest facility in that respect. 
On one side there was a passage by Clif- 
ford Street and New Burlington Street, 
and on the other by Conduit Street. Those 
streets were seventy yards apart, and be- 
tween Clifford Street and Conduit Street 
there was not a single street. Therefore, 
no human being would be accommodated 
more than at present, except parties living 
immediately opposite the entrance to the 
Arcade, and they were one and all vio- 
lently opposed to the passing of the Bill. 
He did not deny that this Arcade might 
afford in bad weather a more convenient 
mode of passing from Bond Street to Re- 
gent Street, and he did not deny that it 
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might be used for purposes of exercise, 
and also, as the promoters said, for pur- 
poses of recreation. But, unfortunately, 
the respectable inhabitants were strongly 
prejudiced against the species of recreation 
which these Arcades were calculated to 
afford. Their Lordships would recollect 
that at one time Regent Street possessed 
a long line of Arcades, and that those 
Arcades were removed by the Government 
upon the strong representations that their 
shelter brought together society not of the 
most reputable character, who injured the 
custom of the shops and interfered more 
especially with ladies. The Burlington 
Arcade was private property, and every 
effort was made to prevent the growth of 
the same evil. But it was notorious from 
the remonstrances of the respectable neigh- 
bours, that at certain hours the Burlington 
Arcade was the resort of a very large 
number of the least respectable of the fe- 
male population of the metropolis. The 
clergy and the respectable inhabitants of 
St. James’s were not desirous of having 
an Arcade between Regent Street and 
Bond Street, which would be certain to 
attract a very undesirable portion of the 
community. He did not say that the 


apprehension of such a result would be 
sufficient ground to interfere with any 
work of great public utility; but he did 
say that the feelings of the more respect- 
able classes ought to be taken into con- 
sideration, when it was a question of 
policy whether they should permit this 


Arcade or not. He would add also that 
it was doubtful whether a close Arcade, 
surrounded by shops and extending a con- 
siderable length without any opening to 
the external air, was at all favourable to 
health. The promoters urged that the 
Arcade would pass through old and ruinous 
property. Undoubtedly it was not first- 
class property, but it was of infinite im- 
portance to the immediate neighbourhood. 
The promoters were anxious to give the 
advantage of additional space to the extent 
of some few feet in Bond Street. But 
they would appropriate three-quarters of 
an acre of ground absolutely vacant, and 
three-quarters of an acre of ground cov- 
ered only with buildings one story high. 
The driving this Arcade through the pro- 
perty at the back of Clifford Street and 
Conduit Street was like shutting up the 
back door of the houses, and leaving no ac- 
cess except through the front. There were 
workshops, stables, and other buildings 
connected with the great trade establish- 


The Earl of Derby 
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ments which had access to the main streets, 
and this required another outlet at the back, 
from which they would be debarred by the 
making of this Arcade. The Burlington 
schools, which were among the opponents 
of the Bill, were supported by voluntary 
contributions, and had been in existence 
for above 160 years. It had, during that 
time, constantly boarded, lodged, educated, 
and fitted for industrial pursuits, fifty girls 
of the parish of St. James’, and a short 
time since the Trustees had expended 
£1,100 for the purpose of fitting the 
building to receive fifty more girls as 
day boarders, whose payments would assist 
the voluntary subscriptions, by which the 
school was mainly supported. This Ar- 
cade would pass through the centre of 
those schools. It was said that it was 
better they should move somewhere else; 
but it was almost impossible within a 
reasonable time and within a reasonable 
expenditure to obtain a site for such a 
purpose. It was said that the children 
would be better in the country. For some 
purposes they would, but for others they 
would not. They would be withdrawn 
from the parish; they would be withdrawn 
from the parochial ministration of the 
clergy, and the subscriptions would fall 
off when the subscribers had no longer the 
opportunity of personally inspecting and 
seeing the management of the charity. 
The space which was required for the 
Arcade was partly occupied by mews and 
workshops necessary for the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. In Burlington Mews 
several large establishments loaded and 
unloaded their goods without any inter- 
ference with any public thoroughfare; but 
if this Bill were passed they would be 
deprived of that convenience. One large 
house—Lewis and Allenby—had declared 
that the loss and inconvenience to them in 
this particular would hardly be compen- 
sated by the sum of £10,000. The pro- 
perty through which the Arcade passed, 
though it might not be in itself very 
valuable, was an adjunct to very valuable 
property, and if the project were carried 
out, it would compel the occupiers of that 
property to load and unload all their goods 
in front of their premises in Regent Street 
and Bond Street. The injury, therefore, 
to be done to property, the possible evil of 
congregating together improper characters, 
the deprivation of light and air, the de- 
struction of the Burlington school, were 
of themselves Sufficient grounds for re- 


jecting the Bill, even if the people im- 
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terested were divided on the subject. 
The noble Lord had presented a petition, 
signed by four hundred persons in favour 
of the Bill. He (the Earl of Derby) did 
not know what locality they inhabited, 
but it certainly could not be in the vici- 
nity of the proposed Arcade. But with 
the exception of two small occupiers the 
whole of the owners and occupiers of the 
property, through which the Arcade was 
to run, and the immediate vicinity, were 
strongly opposed to the Bill and had peti- 
tioned against it. In the case of a rail- 
way, if all the landowners and occupiers 
along the whole line were opposed to a 
Bill, their Lordships would certainly not 
be disposed to sanction the measure unless 
a very strong case of public advantage 
were made out in its favour, and they 
ought certainly to be as tender of the 
interest of people in London as of land- 
owners in the country, for the cost of 
removing one of these great establishments 
would be proportionably much greater 
than any injury which could be done to 
a landowner. The project was nothing 
but a private speculation, which was pe- 
titioned against on sanitary and moral 
considerations as well as on the grounds 
of justice, by all those who had any con- 
nection with the property, and the chief 
promoters of which appeared to be a buil- 
der, a contractor, and a timber merchant. 
He knew how loath their Lordships were 
to reject a Bill on the second reading, but 
still it would be a great shake to the 
general confidence in the security of pro- 
perty in London, if persons were compelled 
to submit to the inconvenience, the risk, 
and the expense of appearing before a 
Select Committee, merely to protect them- 
selves against a project which was got 
up entirely as a private speculation. He 
would therefore move that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months. 


Amendment moved to leave out (“ now” 
and insert (‘this Day Six Months”). 


Tue Ear. or ST. GERMANS said, the 
vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
had not yet petitioned against the Bill, but 
they had passed an unanimous resolution 
to do so. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
that the proper course to pursue in all 
these cases was, to consider whether the 
public objects aimed at were of sufficient 
importance to justify the invasion of pri- 
vate rights. As a general rule, the whole 
House was not a good tribunal for deciding 
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these questions, which were much better 
sifted in Select Committees. He could 
not agree with some of the statements 
made by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby). He thought it very desirable 
that we should have in London some of 
those fine lofty Arcades which were so 
pleasant in Paris and other continental 
cities. Neither did he lay altogether so 
much stress on what the noble Earl said, 
as to the species of company which might 
frequent this Arcade—in fact, what was 
now known by the eant name of the ‘so- 
cial evil.” In this country, we were in a 
very anomalous position by the manner in 
which we dealt with this subject. We 
were at great trouble to put down im- 
proper houses, and on moral and religious 
grounds, we took other steps to obviate 
this great immorality; but, on the other 
hand, our streets presented an appearance 
—arising from a feeling of regard for per- 
sonal liberty—which was almost disgrace- 
ful when compared with the streets of any 
other large town. As to these large Ar- 
cades, though he should be sorry to vouch 
for the respectability of all who frequented 
the Burlington and Lowther Arcades, yet 
he was bound to say, being liable, as others 
of their Lordships were who had to walk 
home in the evening, to be molested in 
the public streets, such a thing never hap- 
pened to him in the large Arcade which 
was under the superintendence of those 
gigantic guardians of morality and deco- 
rum. As tothe unanimous opposition to 
this Bill by the holders and owners of the 
property affected, the noble Earl had made 
out a strong case on that point, which he 
had no doubt was perfectly accurate—and, 
indeed, he had been informed by those 
who had charge of the Crown property, 
that so great was the feeling against the 
Bill, that they would have great difficulty 
in recommending that the Crown’s assent 
be given to it if it were to pass this stage. 
Under the circumstances, it was clearly 
undesirable to give the Bill a second read- 
ing, thus putting the owners of property 
to the great expense of appearing against 
a project which had in view no public 
object of sufficient importance to justify it. 

Eart GREY said, he had heard with 
great satisfaction the speech of the noble 
Earl. The House ought to be very care- 
ful how it allowed compulsory interference 
with private property, and it ought not to 
leave the owners of property to go before 
a Committee at a great expense in order 
to preserve their rights, unless there was 
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a strong priméd facie case of public neces- 
sity. 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY said, he 
perfectly agreed with his noble Friend 
behind him in his statements generally, 
although he felt it was rather a strong 
course to take to throw out this Bill upon 
its second reading. He was also glad to 
hear the remarks of his noble Friend op- 
posite, because he had gone sufficiently 
into the subject, and had taken such a 
view of the matter as would relieve the 
House from any charge of interfering ar- 
bitrarily with what some persons might 
consider a public improvement. It ap- 
peared to him that the time had arrived 
when their Lordships ought to take into 
their serious consideration how or by what 
means the metropolis generally could be 
improved. Unfortunately, whenever par- 
tial improvements were proposed, the pro- 
jects were invariably met by the same 
arguments as those which had been so 
justly used that evening against the pre- 
sent Bill—namely, the great cruelty and 
injustice of interfering with the rights of 
private property. Now, there was no per- 
son who had a greater respect for the 
rights of property than he had; never- 
theless he was free to admit that the re- 
cognition of those rights might be carried 
to such an extent as to prove an obstacle 
to any improvement of the metropolis. 
As regarded the locality in question, if 
they looked merely to the corner of Bond 
Street, they must know that during five 
or six months of the year the state of 
that street was such it was impossible to 
pass freely It was generally choked up 
by carriages and vehicles of every descrip- 
tion. There was a fashionable milliner 
at one side and a fashionable jeweller at 
the other, whose customers monopolized 
the thoroughfare. The time, it seemed to 


him, had arrived when something ought | 


to be done by Parliament to remedy the 
evils arising out of such narrow and over- 
crowded thoroughfares. In the place to 
which he had just alluded an opportunity 
had now arisen for improving the locality ; 
but so far from its being seized upon, two 
new houses had been built in precisely 
the same position as those which had just 
previously been removed, and a gentleman 
of the Hebrew faith, encouraged by the 
carriages that so frequently blocked up 
the place, had removed from a large es- 
tablishment in Brook Street to the site 
of Steven’s Hotel in Bond Street, for the 
purpose of opening a new establishment; 
Earl Grey 
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so that that part of the street was likely 
to remain a nuisance for some genera- 
tions more. With respect to the argu- 
ment that those Arcades were frequentl 
used as promenade grounds by the frail 
sisterhood, it would certainly appear that 
they forgot the old proverb, that ques- 
tionable characters should not walk un- 
der glasshouses. He, however, confessed 
he had never seen any improprieties com- 
mitted in the Burlington Arcade; and he 
thought it would be a considerable im- 
provement to the metropolis if we had 
more Arcades or similar buildings estab- 
lished, to which the public might freely 
resort when the sun was shining with ex- 
cessive heat, or the wind and weather 
were piercingly cold, such as existed in 
Paris and other continental cities. He 
ventured to make those few observations 
as a justification of the course he was 
then taking, because he should be sorry 
that the public should suppose that their 
Lordships’ House had rejected a private 
Bill without due consideration. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, in the pre- 
sence of such facts as were stated by the 
noble Earl on the part of the opponents 
of the scheme, and in the absence of any 
case being made out on behalf of the pro- 
moters, he was disposed to think that this 
was not a project for such a great im- 
provement as would justify their Lord- 
ships in assenting to the second reading. 


On Question, That (“‘ now”) stand part 
of the Motion? Resolved in the Negative ; 
and Bill to be read 2* on (‘this Day Six 
Months”’). 


MILITARY COMMISSIONERS IN NORTH 
AMERICA,—QUESTION. 


Lorp CAMPBELL, pursuant to Notice, 
inquired of the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to send Commissioners to report on 
the military operations of the Confederacy, 
as well as to send Commissioners to report 
on the military operations of the Federal 
States. The noble Lord said, he under- 
stood that the Government had already 
sent out a Commissioner to the Northern 
States. It should, however, be observed, 
that the Northern army was composed of 
different elements as regarded national- 
ities, but the men were generally taken 
from the one class ; whereas the Southern 
army were all Americans, but it was re- 
cruited from the various classes of which 
society in that country was formed. He 
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believed that Austria and Prussia had 
Commissioners in the Southern States. 
Ears DE GREY anv RIPON: My 
noble Friend is not quite accurate in 
stating that Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to send Commissioners to report 
on military operations in the Northern 
States of America. We do not propose to 
send any officers to the United States to 
fill the position of Commissioners in the 
proper sense of the word. We have from 
time to time sought information, in respect 
especially to the manufacture of guns and 
ammunition and the building of iron ves- 
sels, from Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Washington. Lord Lyons has afforded 
as much information as he could obtain 
upon these points; but as the subject took 
a wider range, and the information which 
it was desirable to obtain became more 
minute and more technical, Lord Lyons 
stated that he did not feel that he had at 
his disposal the means to enable him to 
supply that information accurately, and 
he therefore recommended that some mili- 
tary officers should be sent to collect it, 
and to report professionally thereupon. In 
consequence of that recommendation, and 
with a view of obtaining information re- 
specting the matériel of war, the iron- 
plated ships and Monitors, and the other 
kinds of vessels which are being built and 
used in that country, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have sent to the Northern 
States of America an Artillery and an 
Engineer officer and an officer of the Navy, 
who will not, however, act as Commis- 
sioners with the United States’ army, and 


are not sent so much for the purpose of | 


going about with that army, and of re- 
porting on the military operations, as for 
the collection of facts bearing on the maté- 
riel of war and the practice of shipbuild- 
ing. Of course, in the Northern States 
of America the information to be obtained 
on these points is more important than it 
can be in the Southern States, because, 
with the resources which the Northern 
States possess, the inventions and the new 
systems which they have adopted are 
necessarily much more numerous than in 
the Southern States. On this account, 
and also for other obvious reasons, one of 
which is the difficulty in which these 
officers would be placed in finding their 
way into the South, we do not think it 
advisable to send any officers to make 
similar inquiries into those States. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock, 
till to-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 22, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Surrry—considered in Committee 
—Committee*—n.P. 

Pusuic Bits — Ordered — Summary Procedure 
(Scotland)* ; Court of Justiciary (Scotland)*. 
First Reading—Railways Construction Facilities* 
[Bill 29]; Railway Companies’ Powers* [Bill 

30). 


DENMARK—BALTIC COAST LIGHTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived any confirmation of a statement 
which has appeared in the public journals, 
to the effect that the Prussian authorities 
in Schleswig have extinguished all the 
Coast Lights in that locality on the shores 
of the Baltic; and, if so, whether British 
shipping will not be exposed to great in- 
convenience and risk in consequence of 
that proceeding ; and whether, in the opi- 
nion of Her Majesty’s Government, such 
a proceeding is in accordance with the 
usages of civilized warfare, in cases where 
the safety of neutral vessels is thereby 
compromised ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
the Government had no information as to 
the extinction of the lights in Schleswig 
to which the newspaper reports appeared 
to have referred; but they had received 
information of lights being extinguished 
in the Prussian port of Swinemunde. That 
information would have appeared in the 
Gazette last Saturday, but that it arrived 
on Friday night too late for insertion. It 
duly appeared, however, im all the London 
morning papers. With regard to the ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member as to the 
usages of civilized warfare, he hardly felt 
competent to give an opinion; but, so far 
as his belief went, it was, that belligerents 
usually protected their own interests in 
the best way they could, without much 
regard to the interests of neutrals. 


KERTCH PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. EWART said, he wished to ask 
the Paymaster General, For what reason 
the distribution of the Kertch Prize Money 
to the Army has been so long delayed, and 
when it may be expected to be made? 

Mr. HUTT said, in reply, that he was 
aware that the delays in the distribution 
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of the Kertch Prize Money had occasioned 


great disappointment, but it was impossi- 
ble to pay it away till the persons entitled 
to share it were accurately known. There 
must be, not merely nominal and numeri- 
cal lists, but also a statement of the rank 
held by individuals when the capture was 
made. When the House last year decided 
to award a sum of money in consideration 
of the stores and guns captured at Kertch, 
all the regiments concerned were serving 
in India, and some of them at very distant 
points. The Prize Rolls had since been 
received from most of the regiments, but 
from two of them, the 42nd and 7Ist, 
they came in a very imperfect state. 
Those two regiments were stationed on 
the extreme North-west frontier of India, 
and the 71st was at the time engaged in 
military operations. There was, conse- 
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quently, much difficulty in communicating 
with them ; but, at the beginning of the | 
present year, the Adjutant General made | 
special application on the subject to the | 
officers in command of those regiments, 
and there was every reason to believe that 
the necessary documents were now on 
their way. Assoon as they arrived, no 
time would be lost in distributing the 
money. 
DENMARK—EMBARGOES ON DANISH | 

AND GERMAN SHIPPING. 


QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN OGILVY said, he wished to | 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- | 
reign Affairs, Whether any information | 
has been received by Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment as to the embargo to be placed | 
on Danish vessels in German ports, or on | 
German vessels in Danish ports, and as to 
the time which will be allowed for vessels 
to clear; whether German vessels are sub- 
ject to capture at sea by Danish cruisers ; 
and whether any information has been | 
received as to the blockade of Prussian 
and German ports, and the regulations | 
affecting the same ? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, I am glad to have 
this opportunity of giving an answer to my | 


| 
| 
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understood—indeed, this Government was 
informed—that six weeks’ time would be 
allowed to vessels to clear out before being 
subjected to the embargo. In that sense 
the information was given to the country, 
but since then a large number of captures 
have taken place at sea by Danish vessels, 
Her Majesty’s Government was requested 
by Austria and Prussia to prevail upon 
the Danish Government not to capture 
German vessels at sea. It was thought 
a wrong and very extraordinary proceed- 
ing; but the Government declined to take 
away from the Danes that which they 
considered a fair means of resisting what 
we considered to be a most unjustifiable 
and unwarrantable aggression on Danish 
territory. Consequently, Her Majesty's 


| Government declined to take any action 


to induce the Danes to refrain from cap- 
turing German vessels at sea. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been informed, 
therefore, by the Governments of Austria 
and Prussia, that an embargo will at once 


| be enforced on Danish vessels, and that no 
‘time will be allowed them to clear from 


the ports. I have no doubt that the Da- 
nish Government will adopt the same 
course, and that no time wil! be allowed 


'to German vessels to clear from Danish 


ports. At present, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intimation of any intention 
on the part of the Danes to blockade any 
German port, and of course there are no 
regulations to produce. 


CHINA—CAPTAIN OSBORNE’S EXPE- 
DITION.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Colonel Syxes, 

Mr. LAYARD said, he hoped to pro- 
duce the papers relating to Captain Osborne 
and Mr. Lay very shortly, perhaps in the 
course of the present week; and the re- 


mainder of the correspondence, which was 


more voluminous, he hoped would be ready 
next week. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to ask, 


hon. Friend, as a great number of appli-| Whether it is proposed to go into the 
cations have been made to the Foreign Of-| Navy Estimates that night; and, if 80, 
fice from the various shipping interests of what is the latest hour at which they will 
the country upon the subject. When the be taken? 

unfortunate war broke out between Den-| Lorn CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
mark and the German Powers, an embargo | said, he would make an appeal to those 
was placed by the Danish Government | hon. Gentlemen having Notices upon the 
upon German shipping in Danish ports, | paper relating to naval subjects to post- 
and by Austria and Prussia on Danish | pone them until an opportunity had been 
shipping in German ports. It was then| afforded him of stating the intentions of 


Mr. Huti 
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the Government. In the event, however, 
of hon. Members not acceding to his sug- 
gestion, he did not propose to bring in the 
Navy Estimates later than Nine o’clock 
that evening. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY—THE COR- 
RESPONDENCE.—QUESTION. : 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL: I wish, Sir, 
to ask the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs a question to 
which by this time he is well accustomed. 
Iwant to know, how the Danish papers 
are going on? Perhaps, also, he will give 
us some detailed information as to whether 
the whole of the copy is now in the hands 
of the printer; and, if not, whether he 
intends to confine himself to the employ- 
ment of the Foreign Office printers, or 
will extend his operations to some of those 
larger firms which could turn out the whole 
correspondence in thirty-six hours with the 
greatest ease. 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, the noble Lord 
should be aware that the Foreign Office 
papers are papers of great importance. It 
is really more than absurd to suggest that 
these papers should be sent out of the 
Foreign Office to any other printers. If 
any document of a character to injure the 
public service were abstracted surrepti- 
tiously, should I not be the first person 
held responsible by the noble Lord? The 
Foreign Office have very limited means of 
printing, but I hope to-night or to-morrow 
all the copy will be done. There is a large 
portion of the papers almost completed at 
present, but still requiring the last revise. 
I am most willing to give an instalment, 
if the House declares its opinion that I 
should do so. My only object is that the 
House should have the whole case before 
it, otherwise I do not think it will be fairly 
treated. The papers, I trust, will all be 
produced next week. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I wish, Sir, 
to know, whether I rightly understood 
the Under Secretary to say the other night, 
that the Foreign Powers concerned have 
given their assent to the production of the 
documents relating to Schleswig-Holstein ? 

Mr. LAYARD: I never stated that we 
required the permission of any Foreign 
Power to publish these papers; but, as a 
matter of courtesy, it is usual, before pub- 
lishing a document communicated to us 
by a Foreign Minister, to ask whether he 
has any objection to its being published. 
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Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Has the 


question been asked ? 
Mx. LAYARD: Of course it has been 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: And have 
they assented ? 
Mr. LAYARD: As far as we have gone 


yet. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: What other 
Powers have you got to go to? 

Sm JOHN WALSH : I do not quite 
understand the answer of the Under Se- 
cretary to the question put by my noble 
Friend the Member for Stamford (Lord 
Robert Cecil). I understand the hon. 
Gentleman to say that these papers are 
undergoing some process of selection. I 
wish to ask him whether the Government 
intend to lay all the papers before Parlia- 
ment, or only a certain selection or extracts 
from the despatches ? 

Mr. LAYARD: When hon. Gentlemen 
see the papers I apprehend the greediest 
will not ask for more. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I wish to make 
an inquiry of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to our relations with Denmark, but I 
do not see the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston) in his place; and if I pursue the 
inquiry for a moment, it is because it is 
not the first time we have been so unfor- 
tunate, at this critical period of public 
business, and I almost despair of seeing 
the noble Lord in his place when informa- 
tion can be given to us. In reference to 
the Question asked just now by the noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford (Lord 
Robert Cecil), I must say that I do not 
think that the Government are acting con- 
siderately and fairly to the House of Com- 
mons in this matter. The first night of 
the Session I called the attention of the 
House to the remarkable circumstance that 
no papers were presented or promised on 
the all-absorbing subject of the hour, and 
the most important topic in the Speech of 
the Lords Commissioners. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government seemed 
to be somewhat irritated that any com- 
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ment should be made on that subject. He 
said the reason why the papers were not 
promised in the Speech was that the Mi- 
nisters had a desire not to lengthen the 
Speech, but that, of course, the papers 
would be produced, and that if was not 
necessary to inform the House of what 
every Member had a right to expect. 
Well, it was a very curious thing, of 
which we were not aware at that mo- 
ment, that almost at the same time an- 
other account was given in another 
place by the noble Earl the Foreign Se- 
cretary on the same subject, which did 
not at all agree with the explanation of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment ; for when in another place sur- 
prise was expressed on the first night of 
the Session at the absence of any papers 
on Denmark, the Secretary of State ex- 
plained the matter in this way—he said 
that the negotiations had most unexpect- 
edly terminated; he gave the House to 
understand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no anticipation that they would 
have so terminated, and that consequently 
no preparation had been made for the 
production of the papers; and the impres- 
sion in another place was, that there was 
no prospect of the papers being shortly 
produced. Then, when frequent appeals 
were made to the Under Secretary of State, 
all that we could obtain from the hon. 
Gentleman was to deprecate the pressure 
and to lament the great task which had 
been put upon him, of having to prepare 
and print papers extending to 600 pages; 
and to-night he says that the quantity of 
the papers will astonish and satisfy the 
House. Sir, allow me to remind the 
House that before the Crimean war the 
House met on the 31st of January, and 
that on the 2nd of February, papers 
laid on the table the first night were 
not only printed, but distributed, and 
were in the hands of Members. And 
what were those papers? They were in 
two parts, one consisting of 400 pages, 
the other of 378, being, according to 
the estimate of the Under Secretary of 
State a much more considerable mass of 
papers than those which are now to be 
laid before the House. They were pre- 
sented on the first night of the Session, 
and in three days they were in the hands 
of every Member. Moreover, in that case 
the negotiations were not finished at the 
time, for it was not till the 27th of March 
following that her Majesty announced that 
negotiations had fruitlessly terminated, 
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and that war was about to be declared, 
Under those circumstances, the House had 
the advantage of the great mass of papers 
prepared for them while the negotiations 
were pending, and while the opinion of 
the House could be brought to bear in a 
manner calculated to influence events, 
Therefore the position taken in another 
place that papers ought not to be pro- 
duced till the negotiations are terminated, 
is not correct in principle or warranted 
by precedent. Take another case, which 
occurred in the present Parliament. What 
happened after the termination of the 
negotiations which preceded the Italian 
war? Why, the moment the new Parlia- 
ment was formed, I presented the papers 
to the House. We had, it is true, no op- 
portunity of considering them, for imme- 
diately afterwards the noble Lord (Earl 
Russell) sanctioned and supported a vote of 
want of confidence, principally on account 
of our management of foreign affairs. He 
was successful in his Motion, he succeeded 
us in office, and took his seat on that (the 
Ministerial) bench, and about a week 
afterwards he, with great frankness, an- 
nounced that he was pursuirg precisely 
the same policy with his predecessors. 
However, I must say that the noble Lord 
persisted in that policy for a very brief 
space. For the last four years he has 
pursued a line peculiar to himself, and I 
congratulate the noble Lord on having 
established a name which bears terror to 
no country except his own. As regards the 
papers in question, I think, so far as pre- 
cedent is concerned, so far as the benefit 
of the public service is concerned, it is 
clear that, according to the habit of Par- 
liament and those rules and principles of 
common sense which exert more powerful 
influence in the House than even Standing 
Orders, it is clear that this is the first oc- 
casion of equal importance that the House 
has been left so entirely in the dark. Nego- 
tiations have been going on in this case for 
weeks and months and years, just as those 
which formerly took place relating to the 
differences between the Latin and Greek 
Churches; yet, in the latter case, the no- 
ble Lord, on the 2nd February, 1855, laid 
the papers on the table. But, left as we 
are in this forlorn condition, having sat 
here for several weeks, and with the possi- 
bility of shortly meeting our constituents, 
we are unable to give them the slightest 
idea of what has happened. In addi- 
tion to this, much has happened in the 
interval which might have afforded the 
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Government opportunities of imparting 
very important and interesting informa- 
tion to the House of Commons, which 
would have thrown some light on the 
state of Europe. The other night an 
hon. Gentleman rose and asked a ques- 
tion of importance as to the relations 
between Germany and Denmark. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment answered the question, but inci- 
dentally ; and, by-the-bye, he informed 
the House that Her Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to mediate between the con- 
tending parties; that they had proposed 
an armistice; and that they had made 
the proposition under circumstances which 
they regarded as favourable to its accep- 
tance. He intimated with delicacy, but 
with no great amount of precision, an 
expectation that Austria at least would 
take a sensible view of the case. Now, 
let the House pause and consider the im- 
portance of that announcement. There 
are the Ministers who, year after year, 
have contended in this House, that it is 
most unwise to propose a mediation be- 
tween contending States, if there is no 
chance of that mediation being accepted. 
You all know—both sides of the House 


are aware—of the instance to which I al- 
lude; and, although I do not wish to in- 
troduce a name and a subject which might 
excite unnecessary controversy, still we are 
all aware that, year after year, this great 
maxim of statecraft has been impressed 
upon the House by the noble Lord and his 


Colleagues. What was the natural infer- 
ence, then, which the House drew on the 
occasion? They said, “ If these Ministers 
who will not sanction mediation between 
contending States, except with a proba- 
bility of success, have agreed to mediate 
between Denmark and Germany, it is 
quite clear that they expect that the result 
of their mediation will be successful.” 
That was the natural conclusion to which 
the House came; and every Member went 
home almost with a conviction that there 
was a chance of seeing some conciliatory 
and honourable termination of these great 
and deplorable disasters. A few days af- 
terwards there was an authentic ramour— 
at least a telegram which bore the appear- 
ance of authenticity—that these negotia- 
tions had failed, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had attempted to mediate, had 
proposed an armistice, and that the result 
had not been satisfactory. Still, it was 
cooly a rumour. I came down to the 
House to give an opportunity to the noble 
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Lord to offer those explanations which 
every one in the House, and every one in 
the country, awaited with the greatest 
anxiety. Every one expected that a Minis- 
ter, and a Prime Minister, who had made 
that communication to the House on Fri- 
day, with these rumours circulated and 
credited in every part of the metropolis, 
would follow it up as was his duty to do, 
and come forward in his place and en- 
lighten and guide public opinion. But 
the noble Lord was not here. I appealed 
to the noble Lord’s Colleagues. I asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, I asked every 
Member of the Cabinet, who on such a 
subject one would imagine to be suffi- 
ciently well informed and impressed with 
a sense of their common responsibility, 
and would have been only too ready to 
satisfy the natural desire of the House and 
of the nation. There was a dead silence. 
At last, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, who appears to do all 
the work of the Government, rose, and 
with becoming modesty, asked permission 
to announce to the House that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had made another di- 
plomatic failure. All the information he 
gave was limited to that result. The 
House did not want to be assured of the 
want of success of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and of the disappointment which 
they and the country necessarily felt; but 
they did want some light to be thrown 
upon the subject—they wanted to know 
the reasons which had induced the Prime 
Minister—the Prime Minister who is so 
opposed to mediation unless there is a 
great probability of success, and who 
would not venture to propose an armistice 
unless assured beforehand that it would 
be assented to—to lead the House to be- 
lieve that one of the invading Powers, 
at the very moment when he gave the 
notification, was apparently animated by 
more rational and more conciliatory sen- 
timents than we had given her credit for 
—one would have thought that the noble 
Lord would have made it a matter of spe- 
cial public duty to have come forward and 
entered into the necessary explanations. 
But the noble Lord was not here. And 
what followed? Some little time after 
that an hon. Gentleman asked another 
question about this subject of Denmark 
and Germany, respecting which the House 
of Commons are, I believe, the least in- 
formed of any public body in Europe. And 
the noble Lord, replying to an inquiry 
whether Jutland had been invaded, gave 
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an answet in that vein which in the 
good old times used to be called “ King 
Cambyses’ vein,” but which latterly has 
become peculiarly the property of the noble 
Lord ; and certainly the noble Lord uttered 
some words which in old times would have 
alarmed Europe and animated the House 
of Commons, but which in the present 
instance were received with that depres- 
sion and despondency which now usually 
accompany such expressions on the part 
of the noble Lord, because experience has 
proved to us that they generally herald 
the humiliation of our country. There 
was a pang of anguish throughout the 
country when they heard that Jutland was 
invaded. Everybody felt that that was 
too much—every one said that that was 
the last drop in the cup. It was mentioned 
only yesterday that there was an authentic 
rumour—I credited it myself—that the 
Prussians had repented of their conduct, 
and had relinquished the position which 
they had taken up in Jutland. They found 
that they had made a mistake—and they 
said so, That is the report. The Prus- 
sians found that they had made a mistake 
in going into Jutland—as if they had not 
made a great many mistakes in the inva- 
sion before—and that they had retreated 
from that portion of the old continental 
kingdom of Denmark. I believe they had 
not heard the noble Lord’s words at the 
time—probably if they had they would 
have remained there. But Monday comes 
after an anxious Sunday, and we naturally 
wish to know, is there any truth in that 
account which has now reached us, that 
the Prussians have retreated from the 
ill-advised position which they had taken 
up ?—because, after all, the chances of a 
general war may very much depend upon 
incidents of that kind. The noble Lord is 
again absent, and we are again without any 
one to guide us on this subject. It is not, 
therefore, merely with regard to these pa- 
pers that the House of Commons has been 
scurvily treated, but in these repeated 
instances where information and explana- 
tion might have been, and ought to have 
been given to us, the House of Commons 
is equally treated with carelessness and 
disrespect. What I want to know from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers—and I hope I 
shall get an answer although the noble 
Lord does not present himself—is, on what 
ground did they rest their hope that the 
offer of mediation would be accepted by 
the contending parties—by which of the 
contending parties was it refused—was it 
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refused by the Danes or by the Germans— 
was it refused by both of the invading 
Powers? These are all questions of the 
utmost interest and importance to which 
we have a right to expect an answer from 
the Government. On what ground did the 
noble Lord think that Austria was about 
to adopt a rational and conciliatory course 
towards Europe? Is it or is it not true 
that Prussia invaded Jutland and then 
receded from the position she had as- 
sumed? We want light, we want know- 
ledge, on these subjects from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. It is our duty to make these 
inquiries. It is our right to receive this 
information. Is the House of Commons 
to go on in this way upon a subject which 
now engrosses all the interest and passion 
of Europe—a subject with respect to which 
men on the Royal Exchange are talking 
as much as of all the matters of their busi- 
ness—for their business greatly depends 
on the course of public policy in these 
matters ; I say that the place where the 
most information ought to be given—the 
most authentic information—is the House 
of Commons; and yet this is the place 
where we obtain the least information and 
the least authentic information. I ask the 
House to consider their position — how 
much it touches their honour in the coun- 
try. Suppose you were sent to your con- 
stituencies to morrow—I put that inquiry 
before you because there are frequent ru- 
mours that such an event may not be far 
distant—how would you meet your con- 
stituents? Suppose a man in the crowd 
to say ‘How about Denmark?” what 
answer could you give? This touches 
the honour and the interest of the House 
of Commons. I want to put the House 
—not merely the Gentlemen on this 
side, but the House generally—in their 
right position. It may be a matter of 
perfect indifference to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that they are the derision of 
every Court in Europe, but we do not 
want to be the laughing-stock of our con- 
stituents. And, therefore, we must make 
an effort to put an end to this highly un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. We must take 
some means by which we can obtain au- 
thentic information—by which these papers 
may be placed on the table—and by which 
we may obtain some explanation of the 
negotiations which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have commenced and conducted un- 
successfully without any communications 
being made to Parliament, and which must 
unquestionably, in their character and con- 
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duct, greatly affect the course of future 
events. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman is wise in the tone 
in which he has referred to the absence of 
my noble Friend from the House ; because 
most certainly, if in the annals of this 
country, there has been any man who ever 
occupied the dignified position of my noble 
Friend, and who by unsparing sacrifices of 
his own comfort, with even more serious 
risk to health, has been ready at all times 
to place himself on this bench, whenever 
he could serve the House of Commons, that 
man has been my noble Friend. It may, 
perhaps, have occurred to the impartial 
auditors of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that itis a matter of some diffi- 
culty to know what the object of that 
speech has been. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, a master of political fireworks, has no 
difficulty in producing at a moment’s no- 
tice any amount of display. But these are 
matters of grave consideration, and those 
who speak like my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, or like my hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Layard) the able re- 
presentative of the Foreign Department in 
this House, are bound to consider that 
their business is not so much to inquire 
how they may say smart things for the 
satisfaction of those who sit behind them, 
but how they can hold language which is 
most compatible with the dignity of the 
country, and least calculated to compro- 
mise it in the eyes of foreign nations in 
seasons of difficulty. I therefore, Sir, re- 
nounce all efforts to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman in his brilliant career, but, en- 
deavouring to extract from his speech the 
few practical points to which it referred, 
I would reply to them as follows: — The 
real substratum of the speech is the non- 
production of the papers. It is the fact 
that the papers relating to Danish affairs 
were not ready for production at the open- 
ing of Parliament. That was explained 
by my noble Friend (Earl Russell) in an- 
other place, and the fact that they were 
not ready for immediate production, was 
accounted for by the undoubted and uni- 
form rule of the Department with regard 
to negotiations which have not yet reached 
an issue; and, at the same time, my noble 
Friend and my hon. Friend near me (Mr. 
Layard) expressing their regret for the in- 
convenience to which the House was put, 
promised that the preparation of those 
papers should be accelerated with all the 
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despatch at the command of the Foreign 
Office. Beyond that expression of regret 
and that promise, I do not know what it 
was in their power todo. And when the 
right hon. Gentleman refers to the case of 
papers relating to the negotiations pre- 
ceding the Crimean war, he refers to 
matters hardly relevant to the point. In 
the interesting and difficult question re- 
lating to the present unhappy collision 
between Germany and Denmark, or rather 
the present unhappy aggression of Austria 
and Prussia upon Denmark, Great Britain 
has been a friendly bystander. In the 
negotiations antecedent to the Crimean 
war Great Britain was a principal, and 
was one of the two great Powers engaged 
in carrying that matter to an issue, which 
ended in hostilities, conducted on a gigantic 
scale. The right hon. Gentleman, says 
my noble Friend (Earl Russell) assumed 
the character of a mediator, and that in 
that character he made the suggestion of 
an armistice between the contending 
parties. It is quite true the suggestion of 
an armistice was made, but not true that 
it was made in the character of a mediator. 
It was necessary to give effect, I will not 
say to the arguments, but to the taunts of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that he should 
himself invent that circumstance, in order 
to give point to his remarks, because it 
enabled him to say that that which was 
done in the character of mediator must 
have been done with a likely probability 
of success; and now says the right hon. 
Gentleman, I will point out how it has 
not succeeded. But the fact is that the 
suggestion was not made in the character 
of a mediator at all. It was a suggestion 
entitled to attention. It was done in a 
friendly spirit, and in co-operation with 
other Powers, animated by a like spirit ; 
and whether a proposal of that nature, ju- 
dicious in itself, be acceptable to the 
passions of the contending parties or not, 
it is my belief that it will be appreciated 
by the country. Finally, the right hon. 
Gentleman complains that Her Majesty’s 
Government have not given him informa- 
tion on the undoubtedly very interesting 
and important question, whether the Prus- 
sian forces have or have not evacuated 
Jutland. The simple reason for that is 
that Her Majesty’s Government do not 
happen to possess the information. The 
right hon. Gentleman is not generally be- 
hind the age, but he appears te forget the 
fundamental difference which has been 
brought about in the position of the 
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Government in reference to the receipt of 
foreign intelligence since the introduction 
of the electric telegraph; and that infor- 
mation not altogether correct, and some- 
times altogether incorrect, or of a most 
erroneous character, is constantly conveyed 
to the public on most important points by 
the newspapers before the despatches ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister or Foreign 
Minister have arrived. With respect to 
the evacuation of Jutland Her Majesty’s 
Government have had communications, but 
not of so clear and conclusive a character 
as to justify them in stating anything to 
the House on the subject ; and I think the 
House will be of opinion that they would 
grossly depart from their duty if, in their 
anxiety to convey early information to the 
House, they neglected, first of all, to 
satisfy themselves of its correctness. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL: Sir, the ex- 
planation just given by the right hon. 
Gentleman only adds another to the list of 
confusions already produced by the differ- 
ent interpretations given of the same trans- 
actions, not only by Ministers sitting in 
different Houses of Parliament, but by 
Ministers sitting on the same bench. As 
we at present understand the right hon. 
Gentleman, when Parliament met the Go- 
vernment was engaged in negotiations 
which promised to be lengthy, and had 
made up their minds not to give the 
Danish Papers to Parliament until these 
lengthy negotiations had terminated. But 
when we interrogated the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government on the first 
night of the Session as to the probable 
time when the Danish Papers would ap- 
pear, he gave us no hint that they would 
be delayed till the termination of the cur- 
rent negotiations. He told us they would 
appear as soon as they could be got ready; 
and there was every reason to believe that 
it was simply owing to a delay in the 
office where they were printed that they 
were not produced. I dare say, when the 
noble Lord returns to the House we shall 
have yet another version of this mysterious 
question. The right hon. Gentleman tells us 
that England was only a friendly bystander 
in the course of these negotiations. These 
words exactly hit the reason why we are 
so anxious to get at these papers. We 
want to know if England has been no- 
thing but a friendly bystander. In the 
course of the winter certain Correspon- 
dence appeared in “ the ordinary channels 
of information”—in fact, all the informa- 
tion we have received has been through 
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the medium of the newspapers—between 
Earl Russell and the Saxon Minister (Von 
Beust). I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will say that the letter of 
Earl Russell was strictly that*of a friendly 
bystander; but not only was that Corre- 
spondence with Saxony, but with other 
German Courts, and we were told that some 
of it was conceived in a very lively and 
spirited manner. What we want to know 
is, whether the Correspondence with Ba- 
varia, Wurtemburg, and, possibly, with 
Austria and Prussia, was conceived in the 
spirit of a friendly bystander, as the noble 
Lord understands that character? We 
want to know if the same kind of language 
has been exchanged between England and 
these Courts as in the case of Saxony? 
There is another point of the character of 
friendly bystander on which some expla- 
nation is due to the House, and respecting 
which we are anxious to get these papers 
—what sort of pledges, real or implied, 
have we given to Denmark in the course 
of this friendly bystanding? What have 
we urged Denmark to do, which she has 
done on our advice? We have heard 
something of the recommendation to va- 
cate Holstein, given by the British Go- 
vernment to Denmark. We do not know 
whether that recommendation was made— 
it has been carefully kept from us. But 
it is no unimportant point. With Den- 
mark, time was everything. If she could 
have lengthened out the war, the elements, 
which were against her, would have be- 
come more favourable to her, and other al- 
lies in other directions would have sprung 
up to prevent her being left alone as she 
now is; that hypocritical Power, which, 
with one foot on Venetia and another 
upon Hungary, turns northward and calls 
herself the champion of nationalities, if 
time had been allowed to Denmark, would 
have been taught the danger of the 
course she was running. You could not 
have done Denmark a more fatal injury 
than in advising any concession which 
tended to shorten the campaign. Did 
Denmark consent to evacuate Holstein 
on the advice of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and, if so, how far is the honour 
of England compromised by reason of the 
misfortunes which have since fallen on 
Denmark? Other rumours have reached 
us, with respect to which the House 
is bound to know the truth or the false- 
hood. It is said, that when Sweden 
was willing to assist a country belonging 
to the same blood as herself, our advice 
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was interposed, and that delay was urged. 
We have a right to know how far the doc- 


trine of being a friendly bystander should 
be carried. The right hon. Gentleman 
says we are merely a friendly bystander. 
Does he remember the pledge given by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment in his place last year? Does he 
know that not only in England but in Eu- 
rope the question is asked, ‘‘ Is Denmark 
alone?” The noble Lord told us that 
if the German Confederation crossed the 
Eider and took Schleswig, they would 
find that Denmark was not alone. That 
pledge is well known. It is well known 
what language we have used to Denmark 
—how we have pressed our advice upon 
her—how she has yielded to our entrea- 
ties. It is well known how British di- 
plomacy is valued in every German Court. 
It is well known what our diplomacy is— 
how we try by mere words to frighten 
those whose policy we mean to stop, and 
with what impatient scorn all our menaces 
have been thrust aside. The recollection 
of the conduct of the Government in the 
case of Poland—the recollection of words 
without deeds to follow them, has produced 
towards us the most bitter contempt in 
every Court in Europe. These matters 
are interesting to the House of Commons. 
We do not desire merely to read lengthy 
papers of historical interest. We want to 
know how far the honour of England has 
been pledged—how far it has been slurred 
by threats employed, or hopes held out 
which have not been followed by deeds— 
how far our principles have been compro- 
mised by promises of assistance, which 
have not been realized. And, therefore, 
we have a right to demand that at the 
earliest period every possible information 
shall be laid before us. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, it 
seems to me that if the intelligent foreigner 
who is sometimes supposed to sit under 
our gallery be in the House on the present 
occasion, he would be much puzzled to 
discover that this was the British House 
of Commons; for it would seem to him, 
as it appears to a great many people in the 
country, that a more docile set of English- 
men never sat upon these benches. Why, 
Sir, what are we about to do at the pre- 
sent moment? War is raging in the north 
of Europe, and men are losing their lives 
by thousands. The Government has ex- 
plained to-night — or rather it has not 
explained, for when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer taunted the right hon. 
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Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) with 
being a great master of fireworks, his fire- 
works at least threw some light on the 
subject; whereas the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, answering for the Govern- 
ment, succeeded in doing a thing which 
I thought almost impossible— namely, 
in making more confused the question 
of Schleswig-Holstein—for whether we 
are at this instant mediators for Den- 
mark, or a friendly bystander between 
the two parties, I defy any Member of the 
House to understand. The question I want 
to put is this—In what position does this 
House stand at the present moment? War 
is raging in America—war is raging in 
Denmark—there is a report that Denmark 
Proper has been attacked by Prussia :— 
And how is the House of Commons treated ? 
What information have we as to the policy 
of the Government—as to their past policy 
and present intentions? Why, Sir, not 
a single paper of importance has been 
laid upon the table from which we can 
obtain information. And if, as has been 
said, time was of the greatest importance 
to the Danes, it appears to me that, in this 
instance, time is of the greatest impor- 
tance to Her Majesty’s Ministers, and that 
they are determined not to give this in- 
formation, but to wait for the chapter of 
accidents—possibly, as is said by Sir Abel 
Handy in the play, ‘ until the fire goes 
out of itself.” That is the position of the 
Government; and what is the position of 
the House? Here we come sneaking to 
our places day by day, having nothing to 
do when we are in our places on home 
policy, and asking questions on the foreign 
policy of this country ; and the House has 
never yet had an answer what that fo- 
reign policy is. While our friendly allies 
were being butchered, the British Govern- 
ment is looking on asa cool bystander, 
taking no measures, as far as the House 
of Commons knows, to afford assistance; 
and while the First Minister of the Crown 
in his place uses language of intimidation 
and menace, this country is reduced to this 
position, that in every foreign print shop 
an Englishman is represented a subject of 
ridicule ; and then the Government comes 
down complacently—at least, I dare say, 
in a few minutes the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for the Admiralty will come down— 
and move a vote of a reduction in the navy, 
while, if there be any truth in the appear- 
ance of things, or any meaning in the 
threats of the Prime Minister, we ought 
at least to be preparing for a continental 
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war, Well, Sir, I say if this be a House 
of Commons with common spirit, do not 
let us be satisfied with merely getting up 
and using language, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer very properly says, throw- 
ing up harmless fireworks, but let us have 
a vote. Now, Sir, I feel so strongly the 
humiliating position in which this House 
is placed, that if I meet with any encou- 
ragement, I will move a vote which shall 
test whether these are real or artificial 
fireworks, and perhaps clear up the fog 
which hangs on the Treasury Bench. I 
say, Sir, that we have no business to vote 
these Navy Estimates, with a reduction of 
5,000 men and boys—we have no business 
to come to the consideration of this vital 
subject, until we know the position of the 
eountry with regard to Germany and Den- 
mark. Therefore, if I meet with common 
support—unless, indeed, my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
will get up and give some explanation of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, which he 
is said to be so peculiarly master of; unless 
that happens, I shall move that these Navy 
Estimates be postponed until the papers 
relating to the Schleswig-Holstein and 
German question be laid on the table of 
the House. I move that the consideration 
of the Navy Estimates be postponed to 
this day three weeks. 
Sm JOHN HAY seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Consideration of the Navy Estimates be postponed 
till this day three weeks,”—( Mr. Osborne,) 


—instead thereof. 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH: I am also 
anxious for a postponement of the Esti- 
mates, but not to quite so remote a day as 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, and on dif- 
ferent grounds. Only a week has been 
allowed for the consideration of the Esti- 
mates and the three volumes of explanations 
which accompanied them, and it is impos- 
sible for Members to do justice to them in 
that time. These papers have been drawn 
up in a most masterly manner, and they 
deserve to be studied with care. There 
are one or two questions of importance 
involved in the Estimates, which also 
demand attention. I think a short post- 
ponement should take place, to enable 
the House of Commons to understand 
what they are voting about. [‘ Oh!” 
** Divide!” 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: I have to 
Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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say, in answer to the hon, and gallant 
Member, that the Government have adop- 
ted only the same course as last year, 
and Members will have exactly the same 
time to consider the Estimates. If the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, however, 
wishes the House first to read up all the 
pamphlets he speaks of, it is impossible 
to say when the Estimates will come on, 

Mr. ROEBUCK: I hope the House 
will not be drawn off the question. I 
quite understand the dexterity of the 
noble Lord; but the Navy Estimates are 
not now the question. The question is, 
whether or not we are to know anything 
about Denmark; and, more than that, 
the position of the Government is in ques- 
tion. If the Ministers are placed in a 
minority on this occasion, hon. Members 
can imagine what the consequences must 
be. [An hon. Memper: Nothing at all.] 
Well, it seems to me quite clear, that if 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. B. Osborne) were carried, it 
would mean that the House of Commons 
had no confidence in the Government, as 
regarded its foreign policy. As far as I 
am personally concerned, that is my opi- 
nion, and any Gentleman in the House 
who shares in the view, and has courage 
in his heart, ought to vote in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, if there be any fog near to 
my hon. Friend, or anywhere else, it is 
desirable that it should be dispelled before 
the House gives a vote. The construction 
put upon that vote by the hon. and lear- 
ned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) I 
am not prepared to say is an untrue con- 
struction. It is certainly a fundamental, 
though an ordinary part of the business of 
the country that is standing for discussion 
to-night—namely, that we should go into 
Committee of Supply to consider of the 
Navy Estimates. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
B. Osborne) has taken a step perhaps the 
strongest any gentleman could take by a 
directly hostile Motion against the Go- 
vernment, without any notice whatever. 
My hon. Friend, who rallies us upon our 
state of darkness, appears to me to be 
hardly in the clearest condition of under- 
standing himself, when on a sudden he 
undertook to propose this Motion. There 
are no new facts before the House. The 
position in which my hon. Friend now 
finds himself is this, that the papers re- 
lating to the Danish negotiations have not 
been produced. That was a fact perfectly 
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within the knowledge of my hon. Friend 
at the time when notice was given that 
Her Majesty’s Government would propose 
to-night to proceed with the ordinary 
business of the country; and if my hon. 
Friend was of opinion that the non-pro- 
duction of the Danish papers at a particu- 
lar time was a reason why we should not 
proceed with the ordinary business of the 
country, it was competent to him to have 
given notice to challenge that course of 
proceeding, Perhaps my hon. Friend may 
say that he wishes to declare his want of 
confidence in the foreign policy of the 
Government, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, with perfect frank- 
ness and fairness, has placed the Motion 
on that ground ; but again I return to my 
point, and say it was due to my hon. 
Friend himself, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and to the House of Commons, if a 
Motion was to be taken impeaching the 
foreign policy of the Government, and de- 
claring a want of confidence in that foreign 
policy on the part of this House, that 
notice should have been given; and, there- 
fore, when I meet the taunts of my hon. 
Friend, about our state of darkness, with 
expressing a doubt that his own mind had 
not been in the clearest state when he 
made his proposal, it is because I think 
the proposal he has made is not consistent 
with the rules or proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and if he entertain seriously that 
intention, he ought to have allowed hon. 
Members to be aware of it. If my hon. 
Friend is disposed to give notice of such a 
Motion, or if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Roebuck) feels that 
disposition, I can only say, that no person 
will be more ready to join issue on the 
subject than those who compose Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I wish to 
say a word of explanation. It is totally 
impossible for me, or for any other Mem- 
ber of the House, to know what is the 
foreign policy of the Government until 
the papers are presented. [‘‘Order!”] I 


shall certainly go on with my Amend- 
ment. 
Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, the House is 


laced in a position of a critical kind 
[Hear !’’] Although the hon. Gentleman 
opposite may think it extremely amusing, 
I doubt whether those whom he sits next 
to are of that opinion. I have never con- 
cealed of late my opinions on the foreign 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government; and 
I should never hesitate, if any issue were 
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placed before me, of giving my opinion, 
and acting on that opinion by my vote. 
But I certainly do think that it is of 
the greatest importance that the country 
should not say, whatever that decision 
may be, that the decision was arrived at 
by a surprise. It appears to me of the 
utmost importance that there should be 
fair notice of the intention of the House, 
and that a verdict should not be taken 
without such notice, especially in the 
absence of the head of the Government. 
It is perfectly open for the hon. Member, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, to give notice of any Motion they 
like. They act quite independently of 
myself and my friends, and if they do not 
give notice of any Motion, I cannot doubt, 
in the present state of Europe, that an 
opportunity will be afforded to the House 
of Commons, unless they relinquish all 
their rights and obligations, of expressing 
their opinion, and that soon, on the foreign 
policy of the Government. I cannot con- 
ceive that this opportunity will not be 
afforded ; generally speaking, we have in- 
formation before us upon which the opi- 
nion of the House can be taken on the 
conduct of the Government. Papers are 
laid on the table of the House in all 
matters of negotiation, and they form the 
ease of the Government, and it is to the 
advantage of a Government that papers 
should be produced. This year, we have 
been placed in a position that we have 
never been placed in before. We have not 
that information given to us which, as we 
have always hitherto supposed, it was for 
the adyantage of the Government should 
be offered to the House; and, therefore, I 
am not surprised at the temper and dis- 
position of the House under such circum- 
stances. The Government must feel, I 
think, after to-night, that it is absolutely 
necessary, in order to meet the difficulties 
of this case, no longer to offer apologies 
which ad nauseam have been administered 
to the House. I cannot doubt that the 
papers will be on the table of the 
House immediately. When they are on 
the table it seems impossible that the 
House can refrain from giving a ver- 
dict one way or the other upon them. 
I entreat the House calmly to consider 
the position in which it is now placed. 
It is possible that an advantage might 
be gained over the Government; but as- 
suming that, will it be satisfactory to us 
to-morrow to reflect that a verdict against 
the Government has been gained upon 
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their foreign policy, without any notice, 
and in the absence of the Chief Minister of 
the Crown? I hope soon to see the Chief 
Minister of the Crown amongst us. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to intimate 
what was the cause of the absence of the 
noble Lord. It has not reached me by 
the usual means of social information, that 
the absence of the noble Lord was caused 
by indisposition. [Sir Groner Grey: 
Yes, itis!] I very much regret it, be- 
cause under all circumstances the presence 
of the noble Lord is a source of satis- 
faction, but it would have been easy to 
have intimated it to the House. Upon 
that point I will not say another word; 
but it is an additional reason why the 
House should not come to a decision upon 
a vote which is accepted by the Govern- 
ment as a verdict upon their foreign policy. 
I condemn that policy, not merely with 
regard to Denmark and Germany only. I 
think it a deplorable and disastrous policy, 
calculated to reduce the influence and 
lower the character of the country. But 
the House of Commons should come to its 
conclusion after ample discussion, after an 
appeal to authentic documents, which 
would give solemnity and force to a de- 
cision of Parliament. That verdict ought 
not to be obtained by surprise, without 
discussion, and which it seems the present 
disposition of the House todo; and I trust 
the hon. Gentleman (the Member for Lis- 
keard) who, in a very spirited manner, 
made the proposition, will, on reflection, 
feel that it will not only be without benefit 
to the conduct of public business, but that 
if he persists he will really prevent that 
very result which he most desires, namely, 
that the foreign policy of the Government 
should be fairly considered, and delibe- 
rately decided upon. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: There is nothing 
which the Government can desire more 
than that the deliberate opinion of the 
House of Commons, and through the 
House of the country, should be expressed 
upon their foreign policy. At the same 
time, I entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) that for 
the House to come toa vote upon that 
policy until the papers have been produced 
would be unworthy of the House. My 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs has already stated more than 
once that the papers will be laid before the 
House at the earliest possible moment. 
When they have been laid on the table 
it will be open to the hon. Member for 
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Liskeard, or any other hon. Member, after 
proper notice, to take the opinion of the 
House on the foreign policy of the Go- 
vernment. I have only to add with re- 
spect to my noble Friend at the head of 
the Government, that on calling on him 
this morning I found him suffering from a 
severe cold; and, in addition, he had a 
slight attack of the gout. He told me 
that he intended, if possible, to come 
down to the House to-night, but that 
he was going to see his physician, and 
that his presence here would depend 
upon the report he received. As he has 
not taken his seat, I am afraid that he 
has been forbidden to come down this 
evening. 

Mr. CLAY: If the Motion before us 
is pressed to a division, it is as well we 
should know what we are voting about. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. Os- 
borne), whatever I may think of his propo- 
sition, has given a very sensible explana- 
tion of it. He says it is not for us to come 
to a vote on the Navy Estimates, which 
involves the amount of our naval force, 
without knowing more clearly than we 
do at present, whether this country is 
likely to be plunged in war or not. But 
the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) in his speech, and 
others by assent, have put an altogether 
different construction on the Motion of my 
hon. Friend. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says it is to be taken as a vote of 
want of confidence in the Government. Be 
it so; but let it be understood that such is 
not the intention of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard. With the sense which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite wish to put upon this 
vote, it may be right and quite consistent 
with Parliamentary practice that proper 
notice should be given, and that a subject 
so important should be debated in the 
deliberate manner which it deserves ; but 
that is a perfectly different thing from the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. If that Mo- 
tion is withdrawn, the Navy Estimates 
will be proceeded with as a matter of 
course; the proposed reduction will pro- 
bably be made; and so the decision of 
the House will be taken precisely on 
those points as to which my hon. Friend 
says we ought to have further informa- 
tion. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I am not 
prepared to go into a vote of want of 
confidence at the present moment, but it 
is fair on the part of the hon. Member for 
Liskeard to say, * You ought not to pass 
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the Navy Estimates before you know the 
foreign policy of the Government.” I 
would, therefore, suggest that Ministers 
themselves, seeing the temper of the House, 
should put off the Navy Estimates for a 
short time. 

Mr. KINGLAKE: Sir, I think the 
House was on the point of being misled 
by the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. He is a gentleman 
who has so serene a confidence in the 
accuracy of his own judgment, that he 
does very frequently in this House state 
a very foolish proposition with a degree of 
solemnity that really gives it for the mo- 
ment something like judicial importance. 
I think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
is entirely in error in assuming that this 
is a Motion on the foreign policy of the 
Government. I understand my hon. Friend 
to found his Motion expressly on this— 
that we do not know the foreign policy of 
the Government. I understand him to say, 
it is not fit for us to be called upon to vote 
the Navy Estimates at the moment when 
we do not know what our navy is to do or 
to leave undone. I understand him to 
urge upon the House that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, or some of them, have been 
indulging in language of a somewhat me- 
nacing kind, and I think it was his view 
that if the language of the Government 
was to be menacing, the acts of the Go- 
vernment ought to have some sort of cor- 
respondence with it. Therefore I think 
my hon. Friend did what was quite na- 
tural, when he came to the determination 
that we ought not to come to a decision on 
the Navy Estimates until we know what 
the foreign policy of the Government is. 
I, therefore, entirely repudiate the con- 
struction which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield ascribes to this Motion. 
That interpretation having been put upon 
it, it was natural for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with the high spirit of a Government find- 
ing itself challenged, to say that the Go- 
vernment accepted the interpretation ; but 
I say the interpretation was wrong, and I 
trust my hon. Friend will not act on the 
supposition that we are going into an 
inquiry as to what the foreign policy is. 
I think, however, that in the absence of 
the noble Lord, and especially that that 
absence is owing to a cause which we must 
all regret-—on that consideration only, I 
hope the hon. Member for Liskeard will 
consent to withdraw his Motion. 

Loxv ROBERT MONTAGU : The hon. 
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and gallant Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 
Osborne) has stated that he did not make 
his Motion with the object of damaging 
the Government, but that his only desire 
was to get the Danish papers before voting 
the Navy Estimates. What, however, 
would be the effect of his Motion? If he 
is beaten, no other Motion can be proposed 
to-night as an Amendment on going into 
Committee of Supply, and the Secretary 
of the Admiralty will instantly go into the 
Estimates. If, on the other hand, he is 
successful, there necessarily occurs a dead- 
lock. There is most likely a dissolution 
of Parliament; in which case we shall not 
get any papers for at least a month ; or, if 
we do, we shall not be able to discuss 
them. If Parliament is not dissolved, but 
there is merely a change of Government, 
it will take a fortnight to make the neces- 
sary arrangements; and when at the end 
of that time the new Government are 
asked what their policy with respect to 
Denmark is, they will probably say, ‘“ We 
have so recently come in that we cannot 
tell what our policy is.” How would 
that advance our business? The object 
of the hon. Member would in any case be 
completely frustrated. The same thing 
would happen which happened when I 
first came into Parliament in 1859; there 
was an important debate, which turned, 
as the right hon. Member for Bucks has 
said, on a question of foreign policy, and 
yet nobody could get the papers on Italy 
until the debate was half over. There- 
fore I do not think that the hon. Member 
would fare any better with the new Go- 
vernment than he does now with the old 
one. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
moves his Resolution because the noble 
Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty is 
about to propose a reduction of the Navy 
Estimates. Probably the hon. Gentleman 
would like to move them himself, even 
though he had to propose an increase. 
Jealousy is the fons et origo mali. But 
what is the good of saying that we should 
postpone the Navy Estimates until we 
have seen the Danish papers, and know 
whether we are likely to go to war or 
not. What difference can it make? If 
we were about to commence hostilities 
how can you vote more for the navy? 
When the Crown has asked for certain 
supplies, and the Estimates have been laid 
on the table, they cannot be increased by 
a vote of this House. The hon. Gentle- 
man, therefore, can in no way attain his 
object by his Amendment. Therefore I 
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trust that the hon. Gentleman will take 
the advice of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire, and not 
press his Motion to a division. 

Lorv DUNKELLIN: Sir, I present 
myself in a character which I hope will 
recommend me to the House, as it has 
been favoured by the Government—that of 
a friendly bystander. The position appears 
to be somewhat critical. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) has put 
an interpretation upon the Motion made 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Lis- 
keard, which has been accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, but which my hon. 
Friend disclaims. We know that when 
Gentlemen have made up their minds to 
put a particular meaning to the words or 
acts of another man, it is very hard to dis- 
abuse them of the idea. It seems to me 
that what fell from my hon. Friend was 
supported by common sense and sound ar- 
gument. It is only rational that before 
we proceed to vote the sums and the force 
required for Her Majesty’s navy we should 
have some sort of understanding as to what 
that navy is likely to be called upon to do. 
I will not enter upon the confused ground 
of foreign politics, but it is obvious to every 
one that demands may be made upon the 
navy greater than those which we contem- 
plate having to meet at the present moment. 
Therefore, as a friendly bystander, I want 
to throw out a suggestion, which I hope 
will be accepted by the noble Lord, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, and my hon. 
Friend. It is that the consideration of 
the Naval Estimates should be postponed 
for to-night. We have been assured by 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, that all haste is being 
made with the Danish Papers, and he has 
gone so far as to say, that if it is the wish 
of the House he will produce them in 
portions. I think that course would be 
acceptable to the House, because we should 
then get an inkling of what was going on, 
and should be able to form some opinion. If 
the noble Lord the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty would postpone the introduction of 
the Estimates for a short time—say for a 
week—perhaps the Under Secretary would 
by that time be able to let us have some 
of the papers; and upon that understand- 
ing I have no doubt that my hon. Friend 
will agree to withdraw his Motion, which 
appears to have put us all into a little 
confusion, and some of us into a great 
fright. 

Viscount INGESTRE : It seems to me 
Lord Robert Montagu 
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that the Honse is placed in a very un- 
welcome predicament, We have, in the 
most abject way, asked for papers, which 
the Government say it is not prepared to 
give. Under these circumstances, if the 
hon. Member for Liskeard goes to a 
division I shall support him. I hope 
that I am honest enough not to desire 
that the Government should be con- 
demned unheard; but with all due re- 
spect to the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, I think that he has put a wrong 
construction upon the Motion. The ques- 
tion which he has suggested is not the 
one before the House. There is an im- 
portant question to come on this evening, 
and that is, whether the navy should be 
reduced. I readily confess that I do not 
like the present Government ; I am not 
sure that I shall approve their foreign 
policy ; but what I do dislike is, that when 
they cannot get credit for their foreign 
policy, they should attempt to get credit 
with the country for an economical budget, 
which may, perhaps, ultimately occasion a 
large increase of expenditure. 

Mr. WALTER: I am inclined to think 
that the Motion of my hon. Friend rather 
tends to place us in a false position. 
Whatever may be the merits of the policy 
of the Government—and I do not pre- 
tend to say whether they have dealt 
rightly or wrongly with the Danish ques- 
tion—whatever may be the merits of that 
question, it is still clear that we want a 
navy, and must vote means to pay for it. 
But if the Motion of my hon. Friend is 
carried, it postpones the whole question of 
providing a navy for an indefinite period. 
[‘*A week!” | My hon. Friend said three 
weeks; but, whatever may be the time, 
if you look at the effect of his Motion it 
comes to this, that the House must decide 
upon the foreign policy of the Government 
before they are to decide whether we shall 
have a navy or not. [* No, no! - That 
is the real state of the case. y hon. 
Friend proposes, and hon. Members oppo- 
site accept the challenge, to decide by 
formal vote upon the foreign policy of the 
Government before proceeding to vote the 
Navy Estimates at all. [‘No,no!”] I 
wish the hon. Member would get up and 
say whether he believes in the value of the 
proposed reduction of the navy. I, for one, 
look upon it as a mere plausible delusion. 
Every Member of this House knows that 
if the country decided upon going to war 
we should have any amount of navy and 
army. Itisa mere delusion for the House 
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to suppose that it is promised anything by 
this reduction of half a million of money 
in the army and navy. We all know that 
the Prime Minister would come down to the 
House and ask for a Vote of £10,000,000, 
if necessary, to go to war, and the House 
would vote it if it thought right. There- 
fore, it is merely putting the issue upon a 
false and narrow basis to say, that because 
half a million is struck off the Navy Esti- 
mates, therefore the Naval Estimates are 
to be postponed until we have pronounced 
a verdict of acquittal or condemnation on 
the Government and its foreign policy. I 
hardly think that the House would be act- 
ing in a manner worthy of its dignity if 
it placed the question on such a narrow 
issue. Whenever the Danish question is 
proposed, the House will be bound to pro- 
nounce an opinion; but in the mean time I 
think that it would only damage itself in 
the eyes of the country by resting the 
question on so trifling an issue. 

Mr. NEATE: I am afraid that if the 
consideration of the Estimates is post- 
poned, this House will appear to assume 
something of a threatening position to- 
wards the Powers of Europe. Such a 
proceeding will be as much as to say that 
we think there is no remote probability of 
our being called upon to increase our Esti- 
mates for the purpose of going to war; 
and that the House considers there is a 
more proximate probability of war than I 
hope there is. I think that it would be 
very undesirable that such an impression 
should be created by a deliberate vote of 
the House. 

Mr. LAIRD: I should be very sorry 
to see the consideration of the Estimates 
postponed for three weeks, but I hope 
that the suggestion of the noble Lord op- 
posite will be acceded to. These papers 
have been coming day by day for the last 
seven or eight days, and, looking at them 
however casually, it is impossible for any 
man to give the most cursory consideration 
to them in the course of that evening. I 
hope that their postponement for a week 
will meet the support of those Gentlemen 
who ery up economy in this House, be- 
cause we cannot now investigate the items 
as we ought to do, and if we do not 
do that to-night we shall be put off to 
the discussion on the separate Votes, when 
the Government will have it all its own 
way. 
Sm HARRY VERNEY: I must ob- 
serve, that we have yet had no discussion 
on the Danish papers which have been 
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presented. I hope that the House will 
consent to postpone the consideration of 
the Estimates for a week, in order that 
we may, in the meantime, have a diseus- 
sion upon the papers which are before us. 
I take this opportunity of asking the 
House to support me in requesting the 
Government to give us all the information 
which they possess upon this subject, more 
especially the Report of our Vice Consul, 
who was sent into the Duchies specially 
to inquire into their condition. 

Mr. COLLINS: I would suggest that 
the best course which the hon. Member 
for Liskeard could take with a-view to 
prevent the Estimates coming on to-night, 
would be to withdraw his Motion, The 
noble Lord who has charge of the Esti- 
mates has promised, that if they cannot 
be brought forward before Nine o’clock 
he will not proeeed with them to-night, 
Now, there are a great many Notices on 
the paper, and it is clear that if this Mo- 
tion is withdrawn we shall not get to the 
Estimates to-night, 

Coronet SYKES : I have gone over the 
Estimates, and compared them with those 
of the past year, and I find that upon the 
reduced scale our navy is equal to those 
of the whole world besides. 

Mr. HENLEY: I think that the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Collins), that the hon. Gen- 
tleman should withdraw his Motion, is a 
very sensible one. The noble Lord has 
said that he will not bring on the Navy 
Estimates after Nine o'clock. There is 
Malta Dockyard to be discussed. That is, 
I think, quite certain to occupy the House 
from this time until Nine o’clock, if it 
does not take a good deal longer. We 
shall then have time to see the Danish 
papers, which, no doubt, will be pro- 
duced, and it will save all parties that 
which would be a very disagreeable thing, 
asking the Government to postpone the 
Estimates. because we do not know whe- 
ther or not a war is going to take place. 
It will get rid of that difficulty; and, 
therefore, if the hon. Gentleman with- 
draws his Motion, he will, I think, doa 
very sensible thing. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 220; Noes 
47: Majority 173. 
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ADMIRALTY DOCK AT MALTA, 
BESOLUTION. 


Captain TALBOT, who had given no- 
tice on Navy Estimates, to move, ‘‘ That 
the project of constructing a Dock at 
the head of the Marsa at Malta be aban- 
doned, and that the site at the head of the 
French Creek, recommended by Admiral 
Sir William Martin and Vice Admiral Cod- 
rington, be selected for that purpose,” rose 
to bring the subject of his Notice before 
the House. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber said, that before the Navy Estimates 
were proceeded with last Session he had 
received information of the great blunder 
the Admiralty were about to commit in 
constructing a first-class dock two miles 
from their establishments. He was as- 
sured that such a dock would neither an- 
swer the purposes of the naval service nor 
of the commercial shipping of the island. 
He was further informed that the whole 
scheme was in direct opposition to the 
opinion of Admiral Sir William Martin 
and Vice Admiral Codrington, who, if there 
were any persons capable of forming a cor- 
rect judgment on the subject were the 
men, an opinion embraced unanimously by 
the whole naval service. The two Admi- 
rals had, he was informed, written strong 
letters of remonstrance to the Admiralty, 
trying to dissuade them from their scheme. 
He was also informed that the Government 
had incurred great expense to get posses- 
sion of the French Creek—he might say 
unlimited expense, for the Government 
were as yet unaware of the precise cost 
which the possession of the Creek would 
entail. French Creek was of the very 
greatest importance, for it was available 
for the reception of the very largest ships; 
yet the Government having been at such 
vast expense in obtaining possession of it 
were now about to abandon it, and had 
selected a place which presented many dis- 
advantages, and would be two miles off 
from the rest of their establishments. Con- 
sidering such conduct on the part of the 
Admiralty nothing short of infatuation, 
he had felt it his duty to call attention to 
the subject last year when the Navy Esti- 
mates came on. The case appeared so 
strong against the Admiralty that he felt 
very diffident of the information he had 
received. He asked several questions of 
the noble Lord the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and the answers he received were 
very satisfactory. Had the statements 
made by the noble Lord been supported 
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by the facts of the case, they would have 
tended very much to remove his appre- 
hensions; but, on a subsequent occasion, 
he found that not one of them was accu- 
rate. This was a very grave charge to 
make against the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty pro- 
posed a large Vote to carry out the scheme, 
and in doing so made statements entirely 
unsupported by the facts of the case. To 
say the least of it, this showed grosg igno- 
rance on the part of the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. He should leave it to the 
House to judge whether he was not correct 
in the statements he had made. He had 
said his information was that the distance 
of the place where the Admiralty proposed 
to make this dock was very nearly two 
miles from the dockyard. The noble Lord 
said it was nothing of the sort; he be- 
lieved it to be about half a mile. Another 
statement of the noble Lord was equally 
inaceurate—that the Maltese Government 
were prepared to subscribe a sum of money 
towards the expense of this dock. The 
Maltese Government did not contribute 
one penny for that purpose. He hoped 
the noble Lord would give some further 
explanation on this subject to-night. The 
noble Lord said that it would be unadvis- 
able to adopt the French Creek plan, on 
account of the shallowness of the water ; 
but, in point of fact, that was a magnifi- 
cent natural basin, which would receive 
the largest men-of-war in Her Majesty’s 
service, and had never required dredging 
within the memory of man. Had he pos- 
sessed more full information, he should 
have taken a vote of the House on this 
subject, but he felt reluctant to do so, and 
on the earliest opportunity he had asked 
the noble Lord to lay the papers on the 
table. He was told it would be highly 
inconvenient to the public service to pro- 
duce the papers. This was very unsatis- 
factory. A large sum of money was in- 
volved, yet when they asked for papers 
they were debarred from information by 
the Secretary of the Admiralty. He then 
moved for the papers; the noble Lord op- 
posed their production; but the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government 
rose in his place, and with his usual tact 
saw the feeling of the House, and said 
there was no reasonable ground for with- 
holding information. This was on the 
12th of May last year. The papers thus 
promised were not produced till very 
nearly the last day of the Session, and 
when produced it was discovered by his 
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hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay), 
with his usual diligence, that some very 
important papers had been, he would not 
say suppressed, but, at all events, omitted. 
One of the papers was a letter written by 
Vice Admiral Codrington, not long before 
he gave up the command. In this letter, 
the gallant Admiral dealt with the whole 
subject, and pointed out the value of a 
dock at French Creek, and showed thatif a 
dock were made at Marsa it would be of 
little or no use to the commercial shipping 
of the island. He thought, therefore, that 
the House had ground of complaint against 
the Admiralty, and ‘especially because in 
the papers laid before the House there 
was no detailed plan or estimate for the 
dock they proposed. Either the Admiralty 
had adopted the scheme without any pro- 
per and detailed estimate, or else having 
such estimate they had withheld it from 
the House. The excuses offered by the 
Board of Admiralty for refusing to carry 
out the plan recommended by the two 
Admirals were most extraordinary; and it 
was very much to be regretted that they 
should have adopted a plan without pre- 
viously consulting the two Admirals who 
were on the spot, and best qualified to give 
an opinion upon the subject. The Admi- 
ralty, no doubt, had been governed very 
much by the report of the director of works 
at Malta, Mr.Scamp, who curiously enough 
objected to a dock at French Creek, be- 
cause its distance from the existing dock- 
yard would render it necessary to erect 
new buildings, and would also entail the 
necessity of supplementary estimates. It 
was difficult to understand how Mr. Scamp 
could have arrived at the conclusion, that 
if a supplementary estimate would be ne- 
cessary for the formation of a dock at 
French Creek, which was 800 yards dis- 
tant from the dockyard, it would not also 
be required for the formation of a dock at 
Marsa, which was two miles distant. The 
blunder in this case was to him inconceiv- 
able; for if the Admiralty had simply 
made upon the chart a measurement of the 
distances, they must have seen how great 
a mistake they were committing. Not 
having done so, it was a piece of neglect 
which, when they had discovered their 
error, they ought to have rectified. The 
blunder did, indeed, at last become so ob- 
vious, that the Board of Admiralty gave up 
their plans, and, in reply to a letter from 
Admiral Martin, said they concurred with 
him in thinking that French Creek would 
be the best position for a dock when it 
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could be obtained. They thus implied 
that a dock could not be made immediately 
at French Creek; but that was erroneous, 
for it was competent for them at once to 
set about making a dock there. The last 
letter from Admiral Codrington referred 
to a correspondence with Sir John Le Mar- 
chant, Governor of Malta, the effect of 
which was to show that in 1860 the Go- 
vernor was contemplating the construction 
of a dock at French Creek ; but that cor- 
respondence was not given in the papers 
before the House. When he found such 
blundering, he could not have any confi- 
dence in the Board of Admiralty, who had 
been bamboozled by colonial advisers and 
the local director of works, and, when made 
aware of their mistake, refused to rectify 
it. They had been for months in posses- 
sion of all the facts, and yet had done 
nothing to supply the want of a first-class 
dock at Malta ; but when he put a question 
a few nights ago upon this subject—there 
having been no change in the facts—the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
said, that as there was a conflict of opi- 
nion, it had been determined to send out 
an eminent engineer to make a report. 
But, why, with all the facts in their pos- 
session for many months, was not an emi- 
nent engineer sent out long ago? In the 
correspondence he found, that so far back 
as January of last year, Admiral Martin 
wrote a strong letter, and forwarded a let- 
ter from Admiral Codrington, pointing out 
the objectionable nature of the Admiralty 
scheme, and suggesting that an eminent 
engineer should be sent out to report upon 
the subject. The reply was, that the 
Board had decided upon the Marsa scheme, 
and saw no reason to send out an engineer. 
Why, with the same facts, was a different 
course now taken? Admiral Martin had 
previously suggested that Admiral Codring- 
ton should be allowed to come home, in 
order that he might place his views before 
the Board; but the answer was, in effect, 
the same as that he had just referred to. 
He thought the Admiralty deserved great 
censure for their neglect, and waste of valu- 
able time in this matter. The subject was 
of great importance, because we had in the 
Mediterranean only twosmall docks capable 
of receiving ships drawing twenty-two 
feet, whereas most of our line-of-battle 
ships drew, at least, twenty-seven, and, 
therefore, to allow them to enter the exist- 
ing docks, the guns, stores, men, and some- 
times machinery, had to be removed. There 
would, consequently, be a delay of some 
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days in entering the dock, and the same 
delay in getting out again. Docking a 
vessel at any time was a delicate opera- 
tion, but in the case of an iron-clad ship it 
was, of course, still more so, for she could 
not remove her armour for the purpose ; 
and at this moment we had no place in the 
Mediterranean where a vessel of that class 
could be taken in. Admiral Codrington, 
writing as far back as the 2nd of December, 
1861, called attention to the subject, and 
dwelt upon the consequences which might 
ensue if a delay of six weeks were incurred 
in sending home British vessels, while 
foreign nations could have theirs at sea 
again perhaps in six days. The gallant 
Admiral stated that, practically, the iron- 
sided ships could not be docked at all, al- 
though it was absolutely necessary that 
there should be the greatest facilities for 
their doing so. The Admiralty, notwith- 
standing their attention was thus directed 
to the point, had done nothing in the 
interval to supply this vital want. By 


an arrangement, entered into in 1860, 
with the civil authorities of Malta, an 
exchange of water was agreed upon, the 
Government acquiring a large creek of 
great depth in the vicinity of the dock- 


yard, agreeing, in return, to deepen the 
Marsa for the use of the commercial ship- 
ping. The first estimate for that purpose 
was £125,000, of which cost the civil 
Government agreed to give half, and if 
there should be an excess of 30 per cent, 
to pay a fourth of that excess; but beyond 
that they refused to bind themselves. It 
also formed part of the arrangement, that 
what was called the north-west basin, 
should be constructed with a depth of 
twelve feet, for the use of the commercial 
shipping. The sum named was manifestly 
inadequate; but, in fairness to the Admi- 
ralty, he did not deny that the possession 
of French Creek was an object worth 
almost any sacrifice to obtain. Subse- 
quently the Admiralty were led, he had 
no doubt, by allowing proposals on the 
part of the Maltese Government, to adopt 
a scheme which he regretted for the credit 
of the Admiralty and for the interests of 
the navy. This was that a first-class 
dock capable of accommodating the War- 
rior, or others of our largest class of ves- 
sels, should be constructed on the inner 
side of the north-west basin. But to get 
access to the dock it became necessary to 
deepen the basin from twelve feet to a 
feet, which, of course, entailed great ad- 
ditional expense. Moreover, a ship in 
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entering would have to turn round or 
nearly round, the dock being at right 
angles with the basin, and he need not 
enlarge upon the confusion and accidents 
which must occur when a heavy ship 400 
feet in length was put into a basin 500 
feet long by 600 feet wide, crowded with 
merchant shipping. In the Estimates for 
the last and the present year, the Admi- 
ralty proposed to deepen the basin and to 
construct this north-west dock for a sum 
of £50,000. He did not pretend to have 
any special engineering knowledge; but 
he would ask, were the Admiralty in 
earnest in making this proposal? Such 
an Estimate he looked upon as preposter- 
ous. The Admiralty, no doubt, hoped 
that the site they had settled upon would 
prove soft but perfect rock, and that they 
would have nothing to make but a rectan- 
gular excavation. The fact, however, was, 
that as soon as they cut down fifteen 
feet below the sea line the water came in 
quite rapidly; the rock, instead of being 
perfect, was full of fissures and flaws, and 
the dock would therefore have to be con- 
structed in the ordinary way and faced 
with masonry, which was a most costly 
operation. He would, in the next place, 
call the attention of the House to the 
French Creek, where the Admiral—and, 
indeed, he might say, almost everybody 
else—thought the dock in question ought 
to be constructed. That creek was at the 
end of a natural basin, in which ships 
could move in any weather, and which 
could be made available at all times. The 
Admiralty, he might add, admitted that it 
was the best site for the new dock, but 
then they contended there would be great 
difficulty in commencing the works there 
at once. He defied, however, anybody 
who had carefully read the papers to prove 
that there was in them one iota of argu- 
ment to establish the justice of that view. 
The Admiralty, moreover, maintained that 
the elective members of the Council at 
Malta were opposed to the construction of 
a dock at the French Creek, and that the 
inhabitants generally of that island would 
think we were breaking faith with them 
if we were to adopt any such plan. From 
a letter, however, which had been written 
by the members of the Council to the 
noble Duke at the head of the Admiralty 
it would be seen, that those statements 
were entirely fallacious, inasmuch as in 
that letter they said that they had no 
wish that a naval dock should be con- 
structed at the Marsa in preference to the 
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French Creek, and that if arrangements 
could be made so as that the merchant 
shipping should not be disturbed, they had 
no objection to the works being com- 
menced at the latter place without delay. 
The people of Malta, in reply to a letter 
which had been addressed by the Council 
to the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce there, gave expression to a similar 
opinion. But beyond that the disadvan- 
tages of the Marsa were very great. It 
was difficult of access to the commercial 
shipping, while the difficulty of vessels 
turning round in the basin was so great, 
that there would be constant danger of 
collision. The French Creek, on the other 
hand, was always easily accessible, and 
was free from those dangers which existed 
in the case of the Marsa, as was clearly 
pointed out by Admiral Codrington. He 
regretted that the forms of the House pre- 
vented him from submitting a formal Mo- 
tion on this subject, because he thought 
the House ought to have an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion upon it. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
he thought the hon. and gallant Member 
had used very intemperate and unjust 
terms towards him. He had accused 
him of deliberate mis-statements, of mu- 
tilating printed papers, and of suppressing 
important documents. (Captain Tatnor: 
No, no! ] He (Lord Clarence Paget) 
begged pardon—he had taken down the 
words used by the hon. Gentleman. It 
was true that there were one or two 
letters from Admiral Codrington which 
were not in the papers produced; but 
the fact was he was not ‘aware of their 
arrival, and his hon. Friend beside him 
(Mr. Stansfeld) informed him they had 
accidentally been mislaid. There was no 
desire whatever to keep them from the 
House. The hon. and gallant Member 
also accused him of a deliberate mis- 
statement with regard to the distance 
between the harbour and the dock. He 
certainly was not prepared at the time to 
state the exact distance. The hon. and 
gallant Member said it was two miles. 
{Captain Tarnor: Nearly two miles.] 
He admitted that he had been mistaken 
as to the distance; but there was no deli- 
berate mis-statement on his (Lord Clarence 
Paget’s) part. In fact, the proposed dock 
at the Marsa was much nearer to the an- 
chorage of ships of war than the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would have the House 
believe. The principal object the Admi- 
ralty had in view in agreeing to the con- 
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struction of the proposed dock, was that it 
was extremely handy to the place where 
ships usually lay, and that large iron-cased 
vessels could easily go in there and have 
their bottoms cleaned, and come out with- 
out loss of time. He did not believe that 
any Member of that House was capable 
of making a deliberate mis-statement, but 
the hon. and gallant Member had made a 
very gross mis-statement when he said 
that the dock was unfit for our iron ships. 
Now, they had two large iron ships, the 
Royal Oak and the Resistance, which could 
be docked in the present dock. [Captain 
Taxsor: Can first class iron ships go in 
with their stores on board?} He did not 
know what the hon. and gallant Member 
called first-class iron ships. He should 
call the Royal Oak a first-class iron ship, 
and the Resistance a very large and 
powerful ship. However, that was no- 
thing to the purpose. The Government 
of Malta agreed to give us a certain 
portion of Malta harbour for our men-of- 
war, provided we would make another por- 
tion of that harbour available for merchant 
ships, and they told us that if the Govern- 
ment would assist them in deepening the 
Marsa, they would give us the so-called 
French Creek. The statement of the 
Governor of Malta in Council was this— 
‘that the merchant ships should continue 
in possession of French Creek until all the 
works of the Marsa should be completed.” 
Would it not, therefore, be breaking faith 
with the Maltese Government if we were 
to attempt to occupy French Creek before 
that part appropriated to the merchant 
service should be completed? He really 
thought this was not the proper time to 
discuss this question. The Government 
had had reports undoubtedly from two 
very distinguished officers, Admiral Cod- 
rington and Sir William Martin, to the 
effect, first of all, that the dock could not 
be constructed for the sum stated in the 
first estimate, and secondly, that it would 
be better to adopt the French Creek. 
Admiral Martin pot forward a plan of his 
own, which the Government considered 
utterly unfeasible. This was a proof that 
they could not accept his views as altoge- 
ther without bias. Last year the Duke of 
Somerset sent out Sir Frederick Grey and 
a civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Whit- 
bread) to report their views on the subject. 
They reported that they believed this 
Marsa would be a very valuable dock. 
They did not deny that French Creek 
might ultimately be very available for a 
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commercial dock, but it appeared to them 
this dock in the Marsa could be more 
easily constructed. The Government had 
no desire to build in the Marsa more than 
in French Creek. All they had to do was 
to be guided by their engineers, and to a 
certain extent by the report of Sir Fre- 
derick Grey and the hon. Member for 
Bedford. Should they have been justified 
in the face of the report in breaking faith 
with the Maltese Government by com- 
mencing operations in the French Creek, 
and in upsetting all the arrangements 
which had been made? Since then the 
Government had sent out Mr. Maclean, 
one of the first civil engineers in this 
country, who would make a report, and 
the Admiralty would give it due consi- 
deration before they came to a decision on 
the matter. The Government had taken 
the best means to ascertain which place 
would be the best for the public service. 
He would therefore ask the House not to 
bind itself to this or that scheme. He 
denied that the Admiralty, in the course 
they were taking, were doing a foolish 
thing. There was an immense increase 
in the merchant shipping at Malta, and 
the new dock would be of great utility to 
the large steam navigation companies who 
at present had no dock accommodation for 
their vessels at Malta; so that the money 
would be far from being thrown away 
even if it did not answer for men-of-war. 
He hoped the House would excuse him 
going into details until they had received 
the report referred to. 

Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he could 
not agree with the noble Lord that the 
present was not the time to discuss the 
question brought before them. He thought 
it was the time. From all he had learned 
he believed that the Admiralty were doing 
a very foolish thing, and he hoped that on 
consideration they would be induced to 
take a wiser course. He regretted that 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Waterford (Captain Talbot), owing to 
a division having already been taken on 
another subject, was prevented taking the 
sense of the House upon this Question. 
He hoped he would do so on another oc- 
casion, and that the noble Lord opposite 
would not shrink from giving those ex- 
planations which the House had a right 
to receive before voting the large sum 
asked for, and which he feared would be 
wasted and thrown away. He was sure 
his hon, and gallant Friend had no inten- 
tion of making a personal attack on the 
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noble Lord opposite; but he to 
remind the noble Lord that the Question 
was between an intentional mis-statement 
and a mis-statement that was not inten- 
tional. The noble Lord did not deny 
that he had made a mis-statement. [Lord 
Crarence Pacer: I do deny any mis-state- 
ment.] The noble Lord had just admitted 
he had made a most important mis-state- 
ment. He (Sir John Pakington) wished 
to impress on the House that when they 
were dealing with a large expenditure of 
public money they had a right to expect 
that those who represent the Government 
should be accurate in their statements. 
Last year the noble Lord told them that it 
was only half a mile from the dockyard to 
the site of the proposed new dock. Now 
the noble Lord said it was two miles. 
{Lord Crarence Pacer: It is not two 
miles.] He believed it was about one- 
twelfth part of a mile short of two miles, 
and that the measured distance was one 
mile and eleven-twelfths. He need not 
point out the inconvenience that must arise 
from so great a distance. The distance of 
the French Creek from the dockyard was 
only 800 yards. But there was another 
grave consideration. He had been told 
that if they laid out a large sum in the 
construction of the dock it would be the 
joint property of the commercial body of 
Malta and of Her Majesty’s Government 
—so that when a ship of war arrived for 
repairs it might be that the dock would 
be occupied by other vessels. They would 
have to dredge one mileand eleven-twelfths. 
There was another mistake of the noble 
Lord. He told them last year that the 
expense was to be divided, and that the 
Maltese authorities were to contribute 
£10,000 towards the construction of the 
dock. He had been informed that that 
was not the case, and that the money 
would be expended in dredging and clear- 
ing out the Marsa; and that anything left 
over would be expended on the dock. But 
it was notorious to any one who knew any- 
thing about the matter that not a farthing 
would be left. But the concluding part of 
the noble Lord’s statement was the most 
unsatisfactory of all. The noble Lord had 
told them that he had sent out an engineer 
to give them another opinion. They did 
not want another opinion. They had had 


opinions enough. It was a question which 

related to the convenience of the fleet. It 

was not a question for engineers, but for 

the Admiralty, and they ought not to de- 

pute it to any engineer. He hoped the 
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Admiralty would, before they came to the 
House for a vote on the subject, consider 
well the opinion of men who must be re- 
garded as authorities on the subject. Sir 
William Martin had been Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean for the last 
three years. They had also the authority 
of Admiral Codrington, whose letter on the 
subject his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Waterford had thought had 
been suppressed. When his hon. and 
gallant Friend accused the noble Lord of 
having suppressed documents, he was cer- 
tain he did not intend to speak offensively ; 
but the paper was in existence, they did 
not get it, and when mis-statements were 
made and papers withheld, he thought the 
noble Lord ought not to show himself so 
sensitive. That paper contained the opinion 
of Admiral Codrington, who had been for 
four years the Admiral Superintendent of 
this very dockyard. Who was to be a 
judge of the question if Admiral Codring- 
ton was not? In favour of the dock was 
Colonel Greene, Director of Engineering 
Works in England, and a very excellent 
officer, but not to be compared as an autho- 
rity with Admiral Codrington. But the 
Admiralty, not satisfied with the unbiassed 
judgment of two of the best authorities 
that could be found, had sent out two 
Lords of the Admiralty in order to decide 
the question—Sir Frederick Grey and the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). 
They were all very sorry for the cause 
which had obliged that hon. Member to 
resign his office, for no one could have 
filled it more creditably; but it was no 
discredit to those gentlemen not to take 
their opinion when in opposition to such 
authorities as he had quoted. He was 
satisfied that to spend money as the Go- 
vernment proposed would be so unwise 
that the House would not sanction it, and 
he hoped the Admiralty would abandon 
the scheme. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
wished to say one word as to the agree- 
ment of 1839, between the colonial Go- 
vernment and the Admiralty respecting the 
position and the use to be made of French 
Creek. The Governor of Malta wrote home 
to inform them that the resolution of the 
Council of Malta, and the whole arrange- 
ment for sharing the expense, rested upon 
the proviso that the merchant shipping 
should continue in possession of French 
Creek until all the works intended to be 
performed at Marsa should have been com- 
pleted. The Council of Malta would not 
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have entered into the arrangement, except 
for the positive assurance that no portion 
of the shores or water of the French Creek 
should be used for Admiralty purposes 
until the entire works were completed, 
and any departure from this assurance 
must be considered a breach of the engage- 
ment. 

Sim JOHN PAKINGTON wished to say 
that he had counselled no breach of the 
engagement. 

Cartary JERVIS said, he considered 
the Government proposition to be altoge- 
ther of a most extraordinary character. 
The only money they proposed to ask Par- 
liament for in respect of the plan was a 
sum of £50,000, and with that they pro- 
posed to build a second class dock in 
Malta. They did not ask for a sixpence 
for the erection of shops and buildings for 
machinery, and the providing of those 
appliances for the benefit of the merchant 
shipping on account of which the Maltese 
Government were willing to share the 
expenses. 

Sm JOHN HAY thought that there 
were one or two points which it was 
desirable should be in the possession of 
the House; and first he wouid refer to 
the assertion of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, that the present 
dock at Malta was capable of receiving 
first-class iron-clad ships. The fact was 
that the Agincourt, Minotaur, Northum- 
berland, Warrior, and Black Prince, drew 
28 feet of water; the Prince Consort, 
Royal Oak, and Royal Albert, 26; the 
Defence, 23; and Resistance, 22 or 23; 
and not one of these ships could go into 
the dock without being lightened. He 
had himself commanded a line-of-battle 
ship which drew twenty-six feet of water, 
and having to put into Malta for repairs, 
which could have been done in a day, it 
took nearly a fortnight to lighten her and 
to get her in and out again. In the case 
of iron ships, their great weight being in 
their plates, they could not thus be light- 
ened, and therefore the dock at the Marsa 
was inaccessible to them. It was proposed 
only to deepen the harbour to twenty-five 
feet, and the dock was to be inside the 
harbour ; that was, though the dock itself 
was to have thirty feet of water on the 
sill, yet no ship drawing more than twenty- 
five feet could get through the harbour to 
it. Ships of war also would have to go 
to the dockyard to unship stores, and then 
go to the dock at the Marsa. Something 
had been said about the uncertainty of the 
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opinion of Sir William Martin; but he 
(Sir John Hay) could state that Sir William 
Martin’s opinion was that the dock should 
be in the French Creek, and that to have 
a dock at the Marsa would be an expensive 
waste of public money. The question was 
not whether £50,000 should be spent, but 
whether the money to be spent at the 
Marsa would not be wasted. What they 
wanted was an efficient dock in Malta 
harbour, and the whole maritime power of 
the country might be brought to a stand- 
still in time of war if the Admiralty con- 
structed the dock in an improper position. 
He did not wish to say that any document 
had been suppressed ; but still the Report 
which had been acted upon was not among 
the documents which had been printed. 
All the documents were in direct opposi- 
tion to the Admiralty, except the Report 
of Colonel Greene, and this Report was 
not produced. The Government, however, 
did not seem to rely much upon the Re- 
port, for they said that they were going 
to send out a distinguished engineer—of 
whom he did not know whether any hon. 
Member had heard before—to report upon 
their own officers. The Government, there- 
fore, seemed to have no trust in the Report 
which they refused to give to the House. 
The two Governments, the English Govern- 
ment and the Malta Government, were 
to make themselves joint-stock owners of 
the docks, and the Admiralty had agreed 
that in case the docks should be unfit for 
use, and the naval authorities should de- 
cline to put them into a proper condition, 
the Malta Government might take posses- 
sion, and they were to become from that 
moment the property of the Malta Gove n- 
ment, If at any time the necessary ma- 
chinery was not in a fit state, the Malta 
Government might raise the question whe- 
ther the docks did not belong to them for 
the use of the mercantile community of 
Malta. He could only say, in conclusion, 
that he hoped that his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Captain Talbot) would, on some 
future occasion, take the sense of the 
House upon this waste of public money 
and gross neglect of Imperial interests. 
Mr. WHITBREAD said, that nobody 
doubted the necessity of a new dock at 
Malta—one that should be able to take in 
the largest vessel in the navy—and the 
only question was, in what way such dock 
should be formed. With all deference for 
the opinion of Admiral Codrington and 
Sir William Martin, he must in preference 
take the authority of the Governor and 
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Council of Malta as to when possession of 
the French Creek could be got. He had 
been on the spot, and was assured there 
that it would be regarded as a flagrant 
breach of the agreement if the Admiralty 
took possession of the upper part of French 
Creek before the arrangements which had 
been detailed were carried out. He him- 
self also believed that such a course would 
be a flagrant violation of the engagements 
of the country. Any dock constructed at 
the head of the French Creek, or by the 
north-west basin at Marsa, would require 
floating factories or factories on shore; 
whereas, if a dock were constructed in the 
mercantile water at the Marsa, it appeared 
probable that private factories would be 
established by the side of it. The many 
large steam vessels which navigated the 
Mediterranean had now to go to Marseilles 
for repairs, whereas if there were a dock 
under English management and of suffi- 
cient capacity at Malta, they would in- 
finitely prefer using it. The gallant Offi- 
cer who had just sat down had stated that 
when the new dock was constructed it 
would be impossible for any vessel draw- 
ing twenty-five feet to enter it. It was 
quite true that the mercantile water was 
all over twenty-five feet; but it was clear 
from the correspondence that it was in- 
tended to construct a channel of width 
and depth sufficient to give access to any 
vessel in Her Majesty’s service at present 
afloat. It was said that the new dock 
would be two miles from the present 
dock ; but it was not two miles from the 
anchorage, and measured in a line from 
the present anchorage the two docks would 
be about equi-distant. He did not deny 
that French Creek was the best situation 
for a purely naval establishment, but there 
could then be no private workshops and 
no assistance from the trade of the har- 
bour. Every argument which had been 
urged to-night, and many more, had been 
fully considered. They had heard what 
the Governor, what the naval authorities, 
what Sir William Martin, what Admiral 
Codrington, and what the Director of the 
Works had to say, and, having had ample 
time to rectify any mistake, he believed 
that this was a good and economical bar- 
gain for this country, and a wise arrange- 
ment on the part of the people of Malta. 
Mx. ADDINGTON said, that, although 
the hon. Gentleman told them there would 
be a sufficient channel, still the situation 
of the Marsa would be exposed to the pre- 
vailing winds which invariably drifted in 
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the soil, and the contingency was provided 
for by a stipulation that the soil should 
be carried away a distance of two miles. 
No one conversant with the correspon- 
dence could lose sight of the circumstance, 
that a good deal depended on the construc- 
tion of a canal to unite the two harbours. 
But for several years he had heard that if 
a canal were formed it was very possible 
that the military authorities, in case of 
war, would lay their hands upon it. It 
was admitted that, if it were a mere ques- 
tion of site, French Creek was the place 
where the dock should be constructed. 
The question was, not whether they should 
choose a site which should be convenient 
for the merchant shipping; when they 
were called upon to consider a charge 
upon the Navy Estimates, what they had 
to do was to consider what was best for 
the navy. He was credibly informed that 
if a site on the Valetta side were surren- 
dered to the merchants, they would prefer 
that to the site at Marsa, and every naval 
man, with the exception of one who 
was connected with the Admiralty, had 
pronounced in favour of the naval dock 
being constructed at French Creek. Ano- 
ther advantage which ought not to be for- 
gotten was, that the quarries were close 
to that site, whereas the stone for the 
works at Marsa would have to be trans- 
ported some distance by a very indifferent 
road. As a naval man, and as one who 
had had some years’ experience and know- 
ledge of the harbour, he could confirm 
everything which had fallen from his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Captain Talbot), and 
from other hon. Members who had taken 
the same view of the subject. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON DOCKYARDS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. LINDSAY rose to call attention 
to the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty in 1860 to inquire 
into the control and management of Her 
Majesty’s Naval Yards; and to move, that 
in the opinion of this House the recom- 
mendations of the said Commissioners 
ought to be carried into effect. He said 
that he had hoped that the Naval Esti- 
mates would be postponed for a week, to 
give time for considering them; but he 
desired to make some observations on the 
Estimates as they stood. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member would not be in order in refer- 
ring to items in the Estimates, which were 
about to be discussed in Committee. 

Mr. Addington 
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Mr. LINDSAY said, that he did not 
intend to comment upon any items of the 
Estimates, but to offer some general re- 
marks upon them as a whole. The total 
amount of the Estimates was upwards of 
£10,000,000 ; there was a reduction on 
last year of £300,000, and on the previous 
year of £1,300,000. He gathered this from 
a statement printed upon the Estimates, 
and which he regretted did not go back 
for seven or eight years, for then it would 
have shown that in 1858-9 the amount 
was £9,100,000, and the year before 
£8,200,000. The manner in which the 
reduction of £300,000 was proposed to be 
effected, was by asking a Vote for 2,000 
Boys, 1,500 of the Coast Guard Service, 
and 500 able-bodied Seamen less than 
were asked for last year, with some re- 
duction of stores; and yet at the same 
time there was to be a considerable in- 
crease in Vote 8, by adding 2,300 hired 
workmen in the building and 600 men in 
the Engineering Departments. Now, this 
increase could only be accounted for by 
the supposition that either they were 
going to spend a larger sum of money 
than formerly, or that they were about to 
reduce the stock of timber and other ma- 
terials on hand, and thus be obliged to 
ask in future years for increased votes to 
make good the deficiency in the stock. 
He objected to the course pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government. They gave ex- 
planations about the most trivial items, 
bat did not properly account to the House 
for the larger amounts. Thus details of 
what each class of seamen received were 

ven. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Gentleman of what I stated just now. 
It appears to me that the course which the 
hon. Gentleman is now pursuing is ex- 
actly that which he said he di not intend 
to pursue. The Notice given by the hon. 
Member for Waterford referred to the con- 
struction of a dock at Malta, and to a 
choice of sites. It was of that kind that 
it could not be debated in Committee of 
Supply, but could, without impropriety, 
be brought under the notice of the House; 
but the course which the hon. Member 1s 
He is going 
into an enumeration of particular items of 
the Navy Estimates. Those Estimates 
have been referred by the House to a Com- 
mittee of Supply, and it is not in accord- 
ance with the practice of the House to 
discuss those items at the present stage. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he did not propose 
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to refer to the items of the Navy Esti- 
mates, but toa Parliamentary paper laid 
before the House, which he held in his 
hand, containing the annual expense for 
ships built in 1862 and 1863. While 
the Government informed the House of the 
amount spent in Bath brick and candles, 
they over, without explanation, 
such sums as £200,000 for “‘ timber, &c.;”’ 
and information on these larger items of 
expenditure ought to be given before the 
House went into Committee of Supply. 
Some years ago, the House felt more 
deeply than at present that the country 
was not getting value for the large sums 
which they were expending upon the 
navy. The late Government appointed 
a Committee, presided over by Admiral 
Smart, to inquire into the subject; and 
the Committee was followed by a Royal 
Commission on the same subject. That 
Commission examined the entire question 
of the dockyards, and issued a Report, 
in which certain recommendations were 
made. He wished to know what the 
Government had done to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Royal Commission, 
and the reasons why they had not carried 
them out. The Report found fault with 
the system of accounts as elaborate, while 
the results were not to be relied on for 
any practical purposes. The Admiralty 
had been trying to remedy this; but the 
accounts had become still more elaborate, 
and could not be relied on at the present 
time more than in 1859 and 1860. Then 
the Commission recommended an entire 
change in the constitution of the Admi- 
ralty. He wished to know why this im- 

rtant recommendation was not carried 
into effect? As matters stood, there was 
no responsibility at the Admiralty. The 
heads of the departments were responsible 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, but were 
the other Lords responsible to the First 
Lord, and was the First Lord responsible 
to that House? It was said that the First 
Lord was supreme at the Board; if he 
was not supreme, and any fault was found 
with him in that House, could the First 
Lord for instance say that the blame did 
not rest with him, but with the civil 
Lord? And, again, could the civil Lord 
shift the responsibility to the First Lord? 
The Commission recommended that there 
should be a Minister solely responsible for 
the management of the dockyards and 
for the administration of the affairs of 
the Admiralty. He (Mr. Lindsay) would 
be glad to know whether the Admiralty 
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had considered this question. Much 
good would be effected if there was a 
Minister of Marine responsible to the 
country, at the head of the Admiralty, and 
the other officers responsible to the Minis- 
ter of Marine. The Commission drew at- 
tention to the cost of constructing and con- 
verting Her Majesty’s ships. He feared 
that on this point there had been no im- 
provement since 1860, and that a five- 
pound note did not go further in the 
building of a ship now than at the date of 
the Commission. He was satisfied that 
without a radical change in the adminis- 
tration of the navy they could not have 
that economy, combined with efficiency, 
which they so much required. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he must say that 
he admired the gallant conduct of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland in this 
matter: he went on hoping against hope, 
determined never to lose sight of his ob- 
ject, but without the slightest chance of 
obtaining it. The hon. Gentleman had 


quoted the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion, and he told the House what were 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers. In the first place, they said the con- 
trol of the dockyards was inefficient, and 


the Report went on to raise three other 
objections. But it appeared to him (Mr. 
Bentinck) that, having arrived at the first 
objection, the Commissioners might have 
saved themselves the trouble of arriving 
at the other three, for they were all in- 
cluded under the one head—the constitu- 
tion of the Board of Admiralty. His hon. 
Friend asked the House this question— 
why the Admiralty had not carried out the 
recommendation of the Commission, and 
reconstituted the Board of Admiralty? He 
believed that so long as the constitution of 
the present Board of Admiralty existed, so 
long would the present state of things be 
continued. The Board of Admiralty was 
intended to be a body whose duty was to 
keep the navy of Great Britain in the 
highest state of efficiency ; but it was in 
fact neither more nor less than a political 
jobbing office. He spoke not against any 

rticular Government, or any particular 
individual; he only said that it was in- 
evitable, so long as the Board of Admiralty 
was constituted as it was—so long as it 
continued to be not a combination of nau- 
tical talent—it would be a political job- 
bing office, always seeking to serve first 
the exigencies of party. The hon. Gen- 
tleman asked the Government why they 
had not carried out the recommendations 
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of the Commission. In answer, he must 
say he did not believe that they would 
give up their position, because such a 
question was asked on such a Motion as 
then proposed. Then with reference to 
the Committee that was appointed to in- 
quire into the constitution of the Ad- 
miralty—at the time it was proposed, he 
took objection to the constitution of the 
Committee, because it was composed al- 
most exclusively of officials and ex-offi- 
cials who were interested in maintaining 
the present state of things. He ventured 
at the time to predict what would be the 
result of the labours of the Committee. 
After sitting some time on the Committee, 
and hearing the self-laudatory speeches 
that were made, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the whole thing was an utter 
waste of time, and he requested the Com- 
mittee to allow him to retire, and they 
kindly did so, and the Committee conti- 
nued to sit till the end of the Session. At 
the commencement of the following Ses- 
sion the hon. and gallant Member for the 
North Riding (Admiral Duncombe) was 
asked if he would move the reappoint- 
ment of the Committee; and he declined, 
as he said it was useless. He did not 
mention these facts to show simply that 
his prediction had come true, but in order 
to show that this mode of dealing with the 
question was utterly useless, for nothing 
would be done till the House of Commons 
determined to reconstitute the Board of 
Admiralty, and did away with the absur- 
dity of putting civilians at the head of 
the Department who were utterly incom- 
petent for the post. There were plenty 
of hon. Gentlemen ready to attack the 
Board of Admiralty, but they consisted 
of two classes—those, on the one hand, 
desiring to put an end to the present ano- 
malous state of things; and, on the other, 
those whom he would call the peace-at- 
any-price party, who were desirous only 
of cutting down the vote for the defences 
of the country. So long as there was this 
unnatural alliance, and so long as the 
House of Commons did not take the ques- 
tion fairly in hand, these discussions were 
useless. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he was 
glad to think that the hour had passed 
after which the noble Lord the Secretary 
of the Navy had stated that he would not 
bring on the Navy Estimates for discus- 
sion, for he did not think they were yet 
in a position to discuss them. A blue- 
book entitled ‘‘ Navy Labour Charges,” 
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which did the utmost credit to the hon, 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), had 
just been published. It contained an ac- 
count of almost every halfpenny that had 
been spent in the dockyards. It would 
obviously be of the utmost service to the 
House; but as it had only been delivered 
four days, and as it contained 196 

of closely-printed matter, the House had 
not had sufficient time to make itself ac- 
quainted with its contents. Other valuable 
Returns had also been delivered, which 
they ought to have more opportunity of 
studying. He found, for example, a charge 
of £51,764 for repairs in a single year of 
the Black Prince. He should like to ask 
the Government for some explanation of 
that. The charge was a monstrous one, 
and he should like to know whether it 
was the constructor’s fault, or whether it 
arose from a fault in the building of the 
ship? He should like also to ask why 
the construction of naval barracks had 
been delayed? No one could doubt that 
they would be of the greatest possible 
utility to the service, and of the greatest 
importance to the health and well-being 
of the men. The matter liad been dis- 
cussed for two or three years past, and 
money had been voted for these barracks ; 
yet not a brick had been laid. He should 
be glad to have some explanation of this. 
Again, there was the great question of 
how the iron-cased ships of the country 
were to be clad? They had had all sorts 
of targets proposed for the naval service; 
and he should be very glad to hear from 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay), than whom there was no higher 
authority in Europe, his opinion on what 
had been done. His own idea was that it 
would have been very desirable to have 
tried the experiment upon the Minotaur 
target before the ship was built. Why 
was not that done? Nobody would say 
that the armour of the Warrior was not 
superior to that of the Minotaur, Nor- 
thumberland, and the Agincourt. He had 
recently read a pamphlet by Mr. Chal- 
mers, who asserted that he had invented 
a target which was better and cheaper 
than any that had yet been made. By 
the liberality of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto), Mr. Chalmers 
had been enabled to construct a target on 
his plan, and it had certainly answered 
better than any other that had been tried; 
but while the Government had (very 
properly) repaid the hon. Member for 
Finsbury for risking the £1,200 which 
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he had advanced, they had left the un- 
fortunate inventor to bear his share of 
the cost, besides his loss of time and trou- 
ble. All that the Admiralty had done 
was to inform him, that although his plan 
was the best tried it was not suitable 
for the naval service. But surely they 
might have found out that before the 
experiments were tried, if such were the 
fact ; and thus have saved the inventor 
his trouble, expense and disappointment. 
Referring to another point, he had heard 
that the Russian Government had inven- 
ted a very powerful gun, and that they 
were using steel shot. He hoped his no- 
ble Friend would not, at any time, say 
that we had got the right gun; and 
although it was well known that the Go- 
vernment had been making numerous ex- 
periments, at an enormous cost to the 
country, everybody knew we had not yet 
got a gun suitable to the requirements 
of the times. He believed that no other 
country had a better gun, and so in that 
respect we were in the same state as our 
neighbours; but we ought to be in a bet- 
ter condition, considering our vast outlay 
on the investigation. He believed that if 
we had mortars which would throw long 
ranges, they would be very valuable; and 
he hoped the Admiralty would turn their 
attention to the construction of them. He 
desired to ask the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty a question of which he had given 
notice, On what grounds the Admiralty 
have declined to apply to Parliament for 
a Grant of Money in aid of the erection of 
a Church and Schools at Brompton, it 
being understood that the Admiralty did 
apply for a Grant of £4,000 for the erection 
of the Church of St. James, Devonport? 
Mr. FERRAND said, that the hon. 
Member for Sunderland had given notice 
of his intention to bring before the House 
the recommendations of the Commission of 
1860-1 appointed to inquire into the 
management of Her Majesty’s dockyards. 
Now he (Mr. Ferrand) said, that the 
Dockyards Commission was formed of 
four Whigs and one Tory, and, therefore, 
he had not much confidence in its reports. 
Last Session he had complained of the 
tryanny practised, not only by the present 
Admiralty, but by that of every Whig Go- 
vernment. He was then told that his 
language was too strong; but he did not 
think it was at all stronger than the cir- 
cumstances demanded. The tyranny exer- 
cised over the workmen was in fact so 
great, that many of them had been driven 
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from the dockyards, and he was informed 
that the Admiralty had had agents travel- 
ling through the country to try and induce 
shipwrights to leave the private and enter 
the Royal yards. He was informed, more-' 
over, that petitions were constantly coming 
up from every class of mechanics and ar- 
tisans complaining of some hardship or 
other. The hired men had also grievous 
complaints, which they had laid before the 
Board, and which were most ably set forth 
last summer in a letter published in The 
Times. He should be glad if the Admi- 
ralty would allay the bad feeling which 
now existed, and would show to the work- 
ing men employed in the Royal dockyards 
that justice would be done them. Again, 
the appointment of Mr. Reed as Chief 
Constructor of the Navy had been looked 
upon, not only by the superior officers of 
the dockyards, but by the country, as a 
gross political job, and it had forced 
into retirement the ablest shipbuilder in 
the world, Mr. Laing. Last Session, the 
Secretary for India (Sir Charles Wood) 
gave him a flat contradiction in what he 
said as to the tyranny of the Whig Admi- 
ralty, which prevented a free exercise of 
the franchise by the dockyard employés. 
The right hon. Gentleman said :— 

“ When I was First Lord, the patronage of 
the dockyards was given over to the Superin- 
tendents, and since then the Board of Admi- 
ralty have had nothing to do with promotion 
or employment in the yards. But the best proof 
of the independence of those employed in the 
dockyards is the hon. Gentleman’s presence 
here; for if at the last election for Devonport, 
the dockyard votes had not been given at all, 
the Lord of the Admiralty would have been re- 
turned, whereas, in fact, with a majority elsewhere 
in his favour, the Lord of the Admiralty had a 
majority of 150 dockyard votes against him.” 
[3 Hansard, elxix. 784.] 

Now the reason that he (Mr. Ferrand) had 
obtained a large majority of the dockyard 
voters was that Admiral Symonds, then 
Admiral Superintendent at Devonport, had 
the manliness and the honesty to give 
notice that every voter would be allowed 
to vote according to his conscience, and, 
that if any man, whatever his position, 
dared to interfere, he should instantly be 
dismissed. It was an extraordinary sight 
to witness the joy which this notice created 
among the workmen, who were then, for 
the first time, able to exercise the franchise 
freely. The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Dalglish), who was a member of the Dock- 
yard Commission, had made this statement, 

“He believed the present Controller was 

doing everything in his power to establish a proper 
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system, and he arrived at that conclusion from 
the result of the Devonport election. If the 
Admiralty were not doing their duty there, the 
Government candidate would not have been 
defeated.” —{3 Hansard, clxix. 837.] 


Now, his constituents were as honest, as 
high minded, and as high principled as the 
electors of Glasgow, and they felt that a 
grievous wrong had been done them by the 
hon. Member, whom he had challenged to 
give his authority for such a statement. 
That hon, Gentleman had said the Admi- 
ralty were doing their duty on that occa- 
sion. He would show the House how the 
Admiralty had performed their duty in the 
borough of Devonport. In 1859 he con- 
tested the borough, and while doing so 
grievous complaints were made to him, 
that, for many months previous, many va- 
cancies had occurred in the dockyard which 
were not filled up. After the election he 
came to London and called at the Admi- 
ralty. There he saw a gentleman con- 
nected with the Board, and told him of the 
complaints he had heard at Devonport, 
asking him whether they weretrue. The 
reply he got was, that it was the duty of 
the Admiral Superintendent at Devonport 
to send the monthly lists of vacancies up to 
the Controller of the Navy — that those 


lists were received by the Controller, and, 
if the vacancies had not been filled up, 
would be found in his office. The gentle- 
man who made this statement went to the 
Controller’s office, and on returning said, 
* You are wrong; there are no vacancies 


at all at Devonport.” When he after- 
wards mentioned at Devonport the answer 
he had thus received, he was told, ‘‘ Oh! 
you must not believe the Whig Board of 
Admiralty; they are bamboozling you.” 
He went back to the Admiralty on the 
subject, and saw the same officer, who 
again brought him the same reply from the 
Controller’s office. That occurred three or 
four times; but a few days before Lord 
Derby’s Government left office, and his 
right hon. Friend (Sir John Pakington) 
retired from his position of First Lord, 
he returned once more to the Admiralty, 
when he saw the same officer, and told 
him that there were lists of vacancies in 
the Controller’s Office, and that unless he 
were furnished with them, he would get a 
friend in the House of Commons to put a 
question to the Secretary of the Board on 
the matter, when the truth must come out, 
for he did not care to be trifled with any 
more. The gentleman then went away, 
and returned in half an hour, bringing a 
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list of between thirty and forty vacancies 
which had been kept back for a long 
time, thereby depriving many honest 
men of their fair right to promo- 
tion. He saw the Secretary, who intro- 
duced him to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir John Pakington), and the latter as. 
sured him that if he continued at the 
Admiralty the matter would be investi- 
gated. But the change of Ministry took 
place, and in a few days after the Duke 
of Somerset became First Lord every one 
of these vacancies was filled up, so as to 
Then, 
moreover, it was said to the people of 
Devonport, ‘What an idle fellow Sir 
John Pakington is! He would not take 
the trouble to fill up these offices. The 
Whigs have given you these appointments, 
—they are the men who ought to be at 
the Admiralty.” He was put in nomina- 
tion for Devonport by his friends, against 
Sir Michael Seymour, and was nearly 
returned without canvassing an elector, 
On the following week he contested the 
borough against Sir Arthur Buller. The 
Whig Admiralty became alarmed, and put 
on the screw. A gallant friend of his, 
who held an office of small emolument 
under the Horse Guards, received a letter 
signed ‘‘ Sidney Herbert’”’ (who was then 
at the War Office), telling him that any 
interference with the election would be 
visited with dismissal. It was then hoped 
that there would be fair play. Great 
excitement prevailed on account of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, the Controller of the 
Navy, having kept back the thirty or forty 
appointments, and it was generally thought 
that he would be returned. But to the 
amazement of everybody, his friend, who 
had received the order above stated from 
the War Office, received a communication 
from an official in the Admiralty, which 
was placarded in the borough, informing 
the electors that the reason why the vacan- 
cies had not been filled up was, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a 
mistake in his calculations—that there 
had been no money for the salaries of the 
officers in question, but that now there 
was some and the offices had been all 
filled up. That letter was signed by Sir 
Baldwin Walker, then Controller of the 
Navy. What could the Admiralty say for 
such conduct as that? Well, he and his 
friends thought that a very bad proceed- 
ing, but very like the Whigs. The nomi- 
nation came, and when he went to the 
Town Hall whom should he see acting 
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openly as fugleman to the Whigs but a 
naval officer in full uniform, who held 
high office in the dockyard? The hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), who 
had become very Whiggish, seemed to 
think this a laughing matter, but he would 
find out his mistake. The Whig fugleman 
in full uniform interrupted the proceedings 
in a most offensive manner, and the remark 
was made at the time that he would not 
be long in getting his reward from the 
Buke of Somerset. Well, the Commission 
to which he had referred was appointed, 
when, sure enough, the Whig fugleman, 
for his services at the Devonport election, 
figured as one of its members. [‘‘ Name, 
name?”] He was described as “Our trusty 
and well-beloved Robert Spencer Robinson, 
Esq., Captain, R.N.” The Commissioners 


sat in London on the 25th of October, 
1860, and Sir Baldwin Walker, then Con- 
troller of the Navy, was examined before 
them. When asked by the Chairman (Mr. 
Peel), ‘‘ What have you to do with promo- 
tion in the yards?” Sir Baldwin answered, 


“The papers on the subject of promotions are 
forwarded to the Admiralty, and are generally 
marked to me for report; sometimes they come 
to me direct. I submit my report to the Board, 
and that is generally dealt with by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty : he has these promotions.” 


The Member for Evesham (Sir Henry 
Willoughby), the only Conservative on the 
Commission who did his duty honestly and 
faithfully, then took Sir Baldwin Walker 
in hand and sifted him thoroughly. He 
asked, “‘I understand you to say that 
your recommendations are not conclusive?” 
The answer was “‘No, I merely submit 
the whole case to the Admiralty for their 
decision.” To the next question, “I un- 
derstand you to say that you submitted 
the cases of promotion to the Secretary ?” 
The reply was, “ It goes to the Admiralty; 
it is in the Secretary’s department; he has 
the promotions.” This was Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s evidence; and it directly contra- 
dicted the assertions of the Secretary of 
State for India—namely, that the Board 
and the Secretary had nothing to do with 
the promotions; that they rested with the 
superintendents. Sir Baldwin was also 
asked whether the results of an examina- 
tion for a vacant inspectorship would be 
conclusive in the candidate’s favour, and 
he said, ‘‘ Not always. Where there isa 
very good practical man who has passed a 
good practical examination, and who has 
long servitude, that is considered also,” 
“By whom?” Answer: ‘“ When recom- 
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mended by the local officers, I concur in 
their opinion. I submit his promotion to 
the Admiralty.” Sir Baldwin added that 
the examination papers were submitted to 
him sometimes in the first instance, and 
at other times they went through the 
Admiralty; that “since the Duke of 
Somerset has revised my department, they 
generally came direct to me.” In some 
cases they went to the Secretary. Then 
Sir Henry Willoughby stepped in again. 
He asked, was influence ever brought to 
bear in these appointments? The answer 
was— 

“*T have no reason to believe that any undue 
influence is used in any way. I believe that 
officers are conscientious in the recommendations 
they make. ‘The Secretary has power to act upon 
these unless they have reference to the promotion 
of high officers in the dockyards. That rests 
with the First Lord.” 


Sir Henry Willoughby then squeezed out 
the Duke of Somerset, showing how the 
First Lord of the Admiralty interfered with 
the appointment of the working men in the 
borough of Devonport. 


“T may mention,” the reply went on, “ that the 
Duke of Somerset has very carefully looked into 
most of the promotions since he has been in office. 
He has been excessively particular on the subject 
with the view of making the best selection ”—po- 
litically speaking, he (Mr. Ferrand) might add, ‘‘I 
have generally gone into the question with the Duke 
about promotion. That originated the difference 
with the Secretary. The Duke since that period 
has gone into the question himself.” 


An ex-First Lord and former Secretary of 
the Admiralty (Sir. Charles Wood) said the 
patronage was given over to the superin- 
tendents, and since then the Board of Ad- 
miralty had nothing to do with promotion 
in the yards. He hoped the House would 
allow him to read two or three more ques- 
tions and answers, that the country might 
know what was being done by the Duke 
of Somerset and his colleagues at the Ad- 
miralty— 

“ Has it come to your knowledge that vacancies 
have been kept open for periods of time ?—There 
have been two or three instances in which the 
vacancies have been kept open longer than usual ; 
the appointments have been kept back by the Ad- 
miralty on one or two occasions. In consequence 
of the great pressure in my department, when so 
many vessels were being built by contract, and 
one thing and another,”—[There were no vessels 
building by contract, but it was the “one thing 
and another,”]—“ there was a little delay on my 
part in transmitting some of the names of the 
candidates for promotion, in consequence of not 
having time to go fully into the question. 

“ Have any such cases of delay occurred in the 
dockyard at Devonport?—There was a statement 
made that the appointments had been kept back 
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from political motives, but that was not the case. 
It was principally in consequence of the great pres- 
sure, but there were other causes. The returns 
which were sent up were not considered satisfac- 
tory. I had to send the papers down on two or 
three occasions for more full explanation.” 


Not one paper ever was sent down. 


** What number of appointments were delayed ? 
—I cannot at this moment call the number to my 
mind, but my impression is that there may have 
been four or five vacancies. 

** In that one dockyard ?—I think so, but I may 
mention that that is not at all detrimental to the 
public service. ‘The moment there is a vacancy the 
officers of the yard have the power of putting a 
person toact. It is submitted to the Admiralty, 
it goes through my department, and I recommend 
it for approval until the permanent appointment 
is made. 

* Chairman.—When you say that there is no 
loss to the public, what knowledge have you of the 
person selected being the most eligible in the 
yard?—You depend chiefly upon the officers in 
the yard,” 


Then came the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
the Royal Commissioner (Mr. Dalglish), 
and he put this question, “Is it a tem- 
porary appointment?” That is all. That 
was the only question the Member for 
Glasgow put, in order to sift this corrupt 
proceeding on the part of the Admiralty. 
He should have been delighted had that 
hon. Gentleman put half-a-dozen searching 
questions. Why he was silent he could 
not understand, unless it was that he was 
sorry such an exposure should be made of 
the Whig party. Sir Henry Willoughby 
put this other question— 


“There is no regulation in your office that the 
Controller should report vacancies within a given 
period ?—No, it does not state any particular pe- 
riod. I look to the requirements of the service. 
For instance, with reference to Devonport, it has 
just occurred to me that there was another reason 
why some of the appointments were kept back. 
We had a greater number of men in the yards 
than it was intended to continue after the financial 
year ; we had many hired men, and as there were 
already a number of acting officers who would have 
been reduced when the men were discharged, I 
did not think it desirable that an additional num- 
ber of acting officers should be appointed for so 
short a time.” 





He should like now to read a few ques- 
tions and answers from the evidence of | 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, Admiral 
Superintendent of the dockyard, when these 
disgraceful proceedings occurred. He used 
the word “disgraceful” advisedly. Sir 
Thomas Pasley was seriously compromised 
by the statement of Sir Baldwin Walker; | 
he appeared before the Commission and | 
was examined. In answer to question 
2,522, Sir Thomas Pasley stated— 
Mr. Ferrand 
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‘What are your powers as Admiral Superinten- 
dent as to promotions in this dockyard ?—I have 
no powers at all as to promotion ; the promotions 
are regulated by examination, and reference to 
the Admiralty ; the results of the examination are 
sent up to the Admiralty. 

“Are you bound to report vacancies within a 
given time ?—'The vacancies are all reported at the 
end of every month. 

“ Are the vacancies filled up by the Board of 
Admiralty on the recommendation of any authori- 
ties in this yard ?—No, the vacancies are filled up 
by the result of the examinations ; the candidates 
for promotion are examined professionally by the 
professional officers; and they are examined in 
mathematics and arithmetic, and so on, by the 
schoolmaster of the yard ; this is all sent up in a 
tabular form with the number of marks gained 
by each candidate, and it is referred to the Admi- 
ralty for their decision, and they almost invari- 
ably, unless the Superintendent reports that there 
is a very good reason indeed to the contrary 
(which he sometimes, but very seldom does), select 
the man first on the list for the promotion ; it 
arises from the number of marks. 

‘*Sinee you have been Admiral Superintendent, 
have vacancies in the higher offices ever been al- 
lowed to remain unfilled for a len;,th of time ?— 
No. . 
“ Or in any offices ?—Two years ago there was 
a long interval, when some of the subordinate offi- 
cers in the ropery were not appointed ; but I do 
not know what it arose from—there was some de- 
lay. 

“In whose department would the recommen- 
dation of the officers in the ropery be ?—It comes 
through me from the master-attendant; it is 
under the master-attendant, But the delay was 
at head-quarters, it was not here, it was some- 
where between Somerset House and the Admi- 
ralty. 

“Did that delay extend over a year ?—No, it 
began in one year and ended in the other, but 
there was not a year’s interval,” 


In the statements of Sir Thomas Pasley 
and Sir Baldwin Walker, he found the fol- 
lowing striking contradictions. In answer 
to Sir Henry Willoughby: “Has it come 
to your knowledge that vacancies have been 
kept open for periods of time?” Sir Bald- 
win Walker replied— 


“In consequence of the great pressure in my 


| department, when so many vessels were being built 


by contract, and one thing and another, there was 
some little delay on my part in transmitting some 
of the names.” 


Sir Thomas Pasley said, ‘‘ The delay began 
in one year and ended in another, but 
there was not a year’sinterval.’’ The va- 
cancies were denied at the office, and there 
was no shipbuilding by contract in 1858 
and 1859. Again, Sir Baldwin Walker 
said— 

“The Returns which were sent up were not 
considered satisfactory. I had to send the papers 
down on two or three occasions for more full ex- 
planations.” 
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And Sir Thomas Pasley said— 

“The delay was at head-quarters; it was not 
here. It was somewhere between Somerset House 
and the Admiralty (the Controller’s office.)” 

Sir Baldwin Walker said— 

“The vacancies not being filled up is not detri- 
mental to the public service. The moment there 
is a vacancy the officers of the yard have the power 
of putting a person to act.” 

Sir Thomas Pasley said, ‘‘ There was a long 
interval, when some of the subordinate 
offices in the ropery were not filled up.” 
Now, he believed the fact was, that the 
thirty or forty permanent appointments 
that were kept open for ten months, were 
filled up in ten days after the Duke of 
Somerset became the First Lord of the Ad- 
wiralty. Sir Baldwin Walker again said— 

“Tt has just oceurred to me, that there was an- 
other reason why some of the appointments were 
kept back ; we hada greater number of hired men 
in the yards than it was intended to continue after 
the financial year.” 

Yet, in his election letter he stated— 

*« The vacancies have been filled up. The rea- 
son why they were not filled up at once was, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a mistake 
in his calculations of the sum of money required.” 


With regard to the promotions, Sir Baldwin 
Walker said— 


“My impression is, that the Secretary has 
the power to actuponthem. He has the power of 
deciding the question.” 

But the gallant Admiral afterwards con 
tradicts himself when he says— 

‘With the view of making the best selection, I 
have generally gone into the question with the 


Duke with reference to promotions. This origi- 
nated in a difference between the Secretary and 
myself. The Duke, from that period, has gone 
into the question himself,” 


But the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles 
Wood) states— 

“When I was First Lord, the patronage of the 
Admiralty was given over to the superintendents, 


and since then the Board have had nothing to do 
with promotion in the employment of the yards,” 


On the evidence taken before the Com- 
missioners becoming known to the Duke 
of Somerset what steps had he taken to 
explain or deny them? None. And when 
the Royal Commissioners desired Sir Bald- 
win Walker to again attend before them 
and give further evidence, what did the 
Duke of Somerset do. 
him off to the Pacific in one of the 
swiftest steamers the Admiralty had at 
their command, and when that House 
decided the gallant Admiral should again 
attend before the Royal Commissioners, 
the Duke of Somerset treated that de- 
mand with contempt, and sent out an 
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old tub of a steamer after him, know- 
ing very well that she could not over- 
take him. In fact, it was more like 
Sir Baldwin Flyer in the fast steamer 
and Sir Baldwin Walker in the second 
one. Who was the controller of the 
navy? The Whig fugleman. That was 
his reward for disgracing the uniform he 
wore. He (Mr. Ferrand) was sorry to 
say, that there were complaints now in 
the dockyards of the same kind of tyranny 
being practised ; and he believed that Ad- 
miral Robinson and the Duke of Somerset 
were as carefully working the electors of 
the present day as the Duke of Somerset 
and Sir Baldwin Walker were shown to 
have been in that evidence that was ex- 
tracted by the ability of his hon. Friend. 
No wonder there was dissatisfaction in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards. No wonder the 
Admiralty were obliged to send agents 
through the country to get men to work 
in the dockyards. This was not the case 
in former days. It was Whig tyranny 
that had brought this state of things to 
pass. And who were the men who were 
acting in this manner? Why, those who 
had hunted the noble-hearted Augustus 
Stafford to death. If the right hon. Baro- 
net the ex-Lord of the Admiralty had 
been present in the House, he (Mr. Fer- 
rand) would have asked him to reconcile 
the statement he had made last year with 
the evidence that had been produced that 
night. There was no denying it—the 
Duke of Somerset could not deny it. He 
had now had the satisfaction of show- 
ing the Duke and Sir Baldwin Walker 
up in that House for the manner in which 
they had acted in the borough of Devon- 
port. They had given orders, he knew, 
that he was not to be returned for that 
borough again. He himself believed that 
he would sit for the borough of Devon- 
port long after the Duke of Somerset had 
ceased to be the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty; and if he should be driven from 





| office to-morrow, by a vote of censure 


| from that House, for conduct such as he 
(Mr. Férrand) had brought under the no- 
_tice of Parliament that evening, he be- 
| lieved that there was not a man in the 
| British naval service, or throughout the 
country, who would not rejoice at his 
being driven from office. 

Mr. DALGLISH said, that if all the 
charges brought by the hon. Member 
against the Admiralty were true, the 
electors of Devonport were the most pa- 
triotic constituency in the kingdom, and 





‘that they deserved an eternal monument 
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for sending the hon. Member to Parlia- 
ment. However, the matters to which 
the hon. Member had recurred had been 
already so thoroughly sifted, that it was 
quite unnecessary for him to say one word 
in reply. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Suppty considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Wednesday. 


RAILWAYS CONSTRUCTION FACILITIES BILL. 


Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the obtaining 
of powers for the Construction of Railways, pre- 
sented and read 1°. [Bill 29.] 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ POWERS BILL. 


Bill to facilitate, in certain cases, the obtaining 
of further Powers by Railway Companies, presen- 
ted and read 1°. [Bill 30.) 


SUMMARY PROCEDURE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Bill to make provision for uniformity of Process 
in Summary Criminal Prosecutions, and prosecu- 
tions for penalties in the Inferior Courts in Scot- 
land, ered to be brought in by The Lorp 
Apvocats, Sir Grorcz Grey, and Sir Wii 
Dunsar. 


COURT OF JUSTICIARY (scoTLAND) BILL. 

Bill to provide for the alteration of the Circuits 
of the Court of Justiciary in Scotland, and for 
holding additional Circuit Courts, ordered to be 
brought in by The Lorp Apvocarz, Sir Gzorcz 
Grey, and Sir Witt1am Dunpar. 


House adjourned at half 
after Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1864. 


PENAL SERVITUDE.—MOTION FOR 
RETURNS. 


Tue Maxevess or SALISBURY rose 
pursuant to notice, and moved, 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Returns of the Number of Convicts 
sentenced to Penal Servitude confined in Gaols 
other than Government Prisons in the years 1862 
and 1863; and to ask the Government whether 
any and what Steps have been taken to carry out 
the Recommendations of the Commission on Penal 
Servitude.” 

The noble Marquess, in moving for the 
Returns, addressed their Lordships at some 
length, but his observations were inaudible. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
assent to the Motion, stating at the same 
time that many of the recommendations of 

Mr. Dalglish 
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the Commissioners had been embodied in 
a Bill now before the other Honse, and 
said that the best time for discussing the 
subject would be when that measure should 
be before their Lordships. 

Tue Eant or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I agree with the noble Earl that 
it will be more desirable to defer a general 
discussion of this subject until the Bill, 
introduced by the Home Secretary in the 
other House, shall have come up to your 
Lordships ; but, at the same time, I think 
there is one part of the subject, raised by 
the Motion of the noble Marquess, which 
it is important should be considered at 
once. It is a principle which I consider 
to underlie the whole legislation on the 
subject. That question is this :—How far 
can we or ought we to assimilate the con- 
dition of a prisoner condemned to penal 
servitude to that of an ordinary prisoner 
sentenced to an imprisonment in an ordi- 
nary gaol fora limited period of say twelve 
or eighteen months. I cannot understand 
how, consistently either with reason or jus- 
tice, there should be no distinction in the 
treatment of a penal servitude man and 
that of an ordinary prisoner, undergoing 
perhaps his first course of punishment. 
It seems to me a most monstrous anomaly 
in the administration of justice in Eng- 
land that, practically, a heavier offence is 
visited with the lighter punishment, and a 
lighter offence with the heavier punishment. 
Every gentleman who has had experience 
at quarter sessions knows that eighteen 
months of ordinary imprisonment, in one 
of the county gaols, is a much more severe 
punishment than three years of penal ser- 
vitude ; and that five years of penal ser- 
vitude is not as severe a punishment as 
two years’ imprisonment awarded to an 
ordinary prisoner. I shall not weary the 
House with quotations ; but from the very 
important evidence given on this point by 
the Governors of Wakefield and Leicester 
Gaols, I shall ask the permission of your 
Lordships to read two extracts. Both 
these gentlemen have had much experience 
in the management of criminals, and the 
gaols of which they are the Governors may 
be said to stand at the extreme point of 
our system. The Governor of Wakefield 
Gaol says— 

“ The prisoners on the West Riding side prefer 
the Government side to the Wakefield side. I 
have heard it frequently said by prisoners, ‘Do 
let us be transferred over to the other side, and 
then we shall get more to eat.’””—2,934. 


The Governor of Leicester Gaol gives this 
evidence on the same point— 
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“The Inspector reports that you have had a 
great deal of diarrhoa in your prison. you 
attribute this to any particular cause ?—Yes, it 
was confined chiefly to Government convicts, and I 
attributed it and suggested it to the medical in- 
spector that it arose from the richness of their 
food. This was also the opinion of the surgeon, 
and in consequence of this the ox-head cheeks 
were withheld from the soup and the men’s 
health improved. We had no diarrhea to speak 
of amongst the prisoners working at the crank. 

“Do you believe that the prisoners entertain 
a preference for Government convict establish- 
ments over your gaol ?—Yes, 

“Then they would prefer a sentence of threo 
years of penal servitude to eighteen months with 
hard labour ?—I should say decidedly that a 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude is less 
in amount than a sentence of eighteen months 
with hard labour.” —1859-61, 


From this your Lordships will see how 
utterly subversive of all discipline it is 
to endeavour to combine together these 
two classes of prisoners. My Lords, I 
am no enemy whatever to the remis- 
sion of sentences. On the contrary, I 
think that with certain precautions—cer- 
tain safeguards to society—remissions of 
sentences may take place. The principle 


is an excellent one, as holding out a hope 
to the criminal that he may, in some de- 
gree, retrieve his former position by good 


conduct and a course of voluntary and 
actual industry. I do not go the length 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary appears to go, and hold 
that remissions of sentence are absolutely 
necessary in order that the criminal may 
have such hope. I think a system could 
be adopted by which hope would be held 
out to him without any promise that his 
imprisonment was to be abridged ; but, at 
the same time, I think remissions are valu- 
able if properly arranged. But then there 
arises a strong objection to these remis- 
sions in the minds of many persons, on the 
ground that they interfere with the cer- 
tainty that should also accompany a judicial 
sentence. But it is to be remembered 
that absolute certainty is just as objection- 
able. What we ought to strive for is a 
system by which you could reconcile a rea- 
sonable amount of certainty with a hope 
for the prisoner that he might diminish his 
punishment by his own good conduct. 
You may apply remission not so much in 
respect of the duration of the punishment 
as in its character—by introducing a mo- 
dification of the hard labour and mitiga- 
tions generally, especially mitigations in 
— to classification. In the case of 
penal servitude, you may adopt a system 
of gradual amelioration. You may adopt 
a classification which will admit of amelio- 


{Fesrvary 28, 1864} 
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ration by subdivision, and putting the con- 
victs on public works to work in smaller 
gangs. In this way encouragement may 
be held out. On the other hand, you may 
give the convict a licence; but if that 
system should be generally acted upon, it 
should be accompanied by a strict super- 
vision of the police. I hold this to be 
absolutely necessary. Again, I think that 
licences ought not to be granted so system- 
atically—so much as a matter of course. 
They ought to be granted more on good 
conduct. What I mean by good conduct 
is this—not mere passive obedience to the 
prison rules, but actual work, actual in- 
dustry. I cannot but regret that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary should 
have thought it desirable, when introduc- 
ing his new scheme of penal servitude, 
while renewing the convict’s ticket-of- 
leave, to ignore the principle of a strict 
police supervision. He prefers the super- 
vision of such societies as the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, who are an irre- 
sponsible body. Now, I attach much im- 
portance to the operations of these associa- 
tions —I think they have accomplished 
much good work—but I cannot think it 
right of the Government to abrogate its 
own functions (for it comes to that), and 
leave them to be performed by irresponsi- 
ble gentlemen, who may be here to-day 
and away to-morrow. There is another 
point to which I would direct the atten- 
tion of the House—namely, that up toa 
very recent date, the conditions of the 
ticket-of-leave were not made known—a 
fact which of itself would have been suffi- 
cient to cause the breakdown of the sys- 
tem. The number of licences seem to 
have increased lately, while the revoca- 
tions of them seem to have diminished 
—in fact, the ticket holder has been 
most directly encouraged to believe that 
those conditions never would be enforced. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary says, that though police supervi- 
sion has been more or less successful in 
Ireland, it would be impossible in this 
country. I say, if it would be, abolish 
ticket-of-leave. Do not attempt to have 
two things which are ewer § incompati- 
ble. If you have tickets-of-leave, police 
supervision is absolutely necessary—that 
or some other safeguard is essential for the 
protection of society ; and if you cannot 
have the latter, you ought to give up the 
former, and fall back upon some other 
system. But I think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when he made that statement, 


was in possession of important papers, 
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which controvert his view of the subject. 
That correspondence contains a very im- 
portant Report from General Cartwright, 
Inspector General of Constabulary, who, 
looking forward to supervision, expressed 
himself as perfectly ready to make all the 
necessary organization for working it suc- 
cessfully within the space of one month ; 
and yet the Home Secretary said it was 
absolutely impossible to do such a thing. 
Another correspondence, and a very im- 
portant one, was issued at the same time. 
It took place between the Home Secretary 
and the Directors of the Convict Prisons, 
and three papers contained in it deserve 
special attention. There is a memorandum 
bearing date September 15, and inclosed 
by Colonel Henderson, which lays down 
distinctly and clearly all the leading prin- 
ciples necessary to a strict system of police 
supervision. I will not weary your Lord- 
ships by reading it in detail, but Colonel 
Henderson proposes, among other things, 
that all prisoners who take up their resi- 
dence in London, or in other large towns, 
should be under the inspection of the po- 
lice, should report themselves to the police 
at certain periods, should also report any 
change in their place of abode, and, if 


they remove to another town, should re- 
ceive a parchment notification of this re- 
moval, addressed to the police of the place 
to which they go, and to whom they must 


also report themselves. A distinct outline 
is thus traced, by which strict police su- 
pervision may be enforced. That paper 
1s dated the 15th of September. On the 
3rd of October it is acknowledged from 
the Home Office, and cold water is thrown 
upon the system. And accordingly, on 
the 15th of January last, the Board of 
Directors turn suddenly round and express 
their entire disapproval of police super- 
vision, and their doubt whether its adop- 
tion is at all desirable or possible. Now, 
this sort of see-saw backwards and for- 
wards, to which the Home Office, during 
the last few years, has accustomed us, is 
very unfortunate. So I say once more, 
“Kither adopt one system or the other: 
either adopt the system of tickets-of-leave, 
coupled with its only safeguard—namely, 
strict police supervision, or, on the other 
hand, throw that system overboard and 
adopt another.” The right hon. Gentle- 
man is trying to please everybody, and is 
giving satisfaction to nobody. He takes a 
scrap of one system and a scrap of another, 
until the whole system adopted becomes 
incomprehensible and unworkable. Now, 
I do not at all disagree with many of the 
The Earl of Carnarvon 
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changes proposed in the Bill which, as I 
understand, has been brought into the 
other House. I think that some of those 
changes are useful, but that which I re- 
gard as the most useful and most necessary 
has no place there. In the same way the 
Report of the Royal Commission is said to 
be adopted, and yet that which is vitally 
necessary to make it acceptable is cut out. 
I do hope the Government will reconsider 
this question of police supervision. I am 
convinced it is far better to sacrifice tic- 
kets-of-leave altogether if you are not pre- 
pared to indorse this principle; and if you 
are not, I desire now at the earliest mo- 
ment to record my protest against any 
system like the present which does not 
include that principle as a necessary ac- 
companiment. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE: Probably we 
may have to discuss this subject when 
the measure which has been referred to 
comes before the House, and I shall not, 
therefore, now trouble your Lordships at 
any length; but I wish to express my 
agreement with my noble Friend who has 
just sat down as to the probability of failure 
if you disconnect the system of tickets-of- 
leave from a system of strict police su- 
pervision. I draw, however, a different 
conclusion from that arrived at by my noble 
Friend. Upon this subject I am afraid I 
hold very heterodox opinions, because I do 
not believe in the system of the remission 
of the punishment of criminals. In the 
main I agree with the able argument of 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, contained in 
the statement which he handed in to the 
Commissioners, not being able to sign the 
Report. I think we have fallen into the 
habit of confounding the treatment of 
prisoners in England with that of pri- 
soners sent abroad, and have been led to 
adopt the ticket-of-leave system from the 
mistaken belief that a practice which has 
been found useful in the colonies would be 
also useful at home. In a penal settlement 
such a system was intelligible enough. 
Thus, in Western Australia the convicts 
who hold these tickets are required to 
be in their own houses by ten o’clock 
at night, and not to go out of a particular 
district. But no such system would be 
possible in England. Now, I believe that 
the difficulty of managing prisoners with- 
out holding before them the prospect of a re- 
mission of their sentences has been greatly 
exaggerated. It is said that, unless you 
could hold out such a prospect, you would 
have continual outbreaks in the convict 
prisons. No doubt sudden and extensive 
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changes of system might lead to outbreaks ; 
but when the system which I should de- 
sire to see adopted was fully established, 
I do not think you would find much diffi- 
culty in managing the convicts under it. 
No doubt it is advisable to offer to the 
convicts inducements to good behaviour by 
indulgences and by relaxations of disci- 
pline, on the same principle as was re- 
commended in the report of the Committee 
on County Gaols; but I do not believe that 
it is advisable to offer such inducements by 
shortening sentences. By doing so you 
introduce great uncertainty into punish- 
ments; because, however we may under- 
stand the theory of the existing system— 
and a very complicated system it is— 
depend upon it that, in practice, the cri- 
minal population believe that the sentence 
inflicted by the Judge is not meant to be, 
and never will be, entirely carried out. 
The evils which thus ensue are great and 
obvious ; for it should never be forgotten, 
in devising any system of punishment, that 
you have to deter as well as to amend— 
to legislate for those who hitherto have 
not, as well as for those who have made 
themselves amenable to punishment. No 
doubt it is advisable to combine reforma- 
tion with punishment; but I maintain 
that reformation should be subordinate to 
punishment, and that the great object of 
penal discipline is to deter persons from 
embarking in a career of crime. Nor can 
I think, notwithstanding the authority of 
Commissions and Reports, that reformation 
is so probable or so frequent as some per- 
sons say itis. Of course there are criminals 
of different classes, and upon persons who 
have been led into crime by unbridled 
passions or by some passing temptation 
the reformatory process may be effectual. 
But it should be remembered that a con- 
siderable number of the prisoners with 
whom we have to deal belong to the 
professional class of criminals. It is very 
important to find a good system of punish- 
ment applicable to them. But their re- 
formation is far more difficult, and I doubt 
extremely whether the remission of sen- 
tence conduces to any such result. What 
does society gain by these remissions? His 
term of punishment being very much short- 
ened, you send forth an offender who pro- 
bably within a short period returns to his 
old haunts of vice, and as there is no 
police supervision, society has no safeguard 
against his return to crime, and there is 
no check by which you can see whether the 
punishment inflicted has had a salutary 
effect. I think it would be far better not 
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to reduce the period of sentence, and, hav- 
ing inflicted the whole of the punishment 
ordered by the Judge, to send the offender 
out a free man at the expiration of his full 
sentence. The certainty of punishment 
which would thus be gained would be an 
important advantage, and you would not 
then be deluded by the theories of persons, 
no doubt of great humanity, who hope, 
under the present system, to reform a class 
very few of whom, I fear, can ever be 
reformed. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, I think I can 
suggest to the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) an Amendment to his 
Motion, that will more perfectly obtain 
his object. That object is, I under- 
stand, to show the large number of con- 
victs sentenced to penal servitude who 
are detained for considerable periods in 
the county gaols before removal. I quite 
agree that that is a point of the ut- 
most importance, the practice being most 
injurious to the discipline in the county 
prisons, and also imposing an undue charge 
upon the counties. I think it is desirable 
we should have the information he desires, 
and I think he will obtain all he wants if 
he will add to his Motion the words “and 
the average time they (the a pom have 
been kept in county gaols.” I would now 
wish to say a few words upon what has 
fallen from my noble Friend who spoke 
last (Lord Wodehouse). He has entered 
into the large questions, whether it is pro- 
per there should be remissions of sentences 
for good conduct, and whether tickets-of- 
leave should be granted. I quite agree 
that it is difficult to enforce tickets-of-leave 
in this country, because you cannot give 
to the convict liberated upon a ticket-of- 
leave in this country the same facilities 
for obtaining employment as he would 
enjoy in the colonies; nor can you place 
him under the same severe restraint as he 
would there be subject to, without inter- 
fering with his chances of obtaining honest 
employment. The question whether con- 
victs should be discharged in this country 
upon tickets-of-leave or unconditionally, 
is therefore one of extreme difficulty; but 
if they are to have tickets-of-leave, I am 
of opinion that there ought to be a system 
of superintendence. I wish, however, to 
point out that the question, whether con- 
victs are to be discharged unconditionally, 
or with tickets-of-leave, is quite distinct 
from that as to whether they are to be 
allowed to earn a remission of part of 
their punishment by industry and good 
conduct ; or whether, according to the sug- 
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gestion of my noble Friend, we should 
adopt the system of imprisonment for fixed 
terms, without holding out any hopes of 
remission on account of conduct. Let me 
remind my noble Friend that that would 
be to introduce a system which has been 
unanimously condemned by every officer 
who has had charge of convicts, whether at 
home or abroad, for many years, and op- 
posed to what has been the practice from 
1788 to the present time. Since that time, 
when transportation to America was abol- 
ished, and that to Botany Bay established, 
it has been the uniform practice of this 
country, in some mode or other, to remit 
a portion of the punishment of convicts for 
good conduct. When I first had the honour 
to enter the public service, now more than 
thirty years, the system was to keep in 
the hulks at home all convicts under sen- 
tence of transportation for terms not ex- 
ceeding seven years, and if they behaved 
well they were discharged at the end of 
four years. The only objection to the 
system was, that there was no regular 
methodical plan of recording the conduct 
of convicts, which led to great abuses, the 
convicts soonest discharged being generally 
the best hypocrites rather than the most 
improved. My noble Friend (Lord Wode- 
house) says it is desirable that convicts 
should be sentenced to a term of punish- 
ment that should be certain. It seems to 
me that all the real advantages of cer- 
tainty in this respect are attained, if con- 
victs are only allowed to earn a partial 
remission of punishment under certain and 
well defined rules; and, on the other, it is 
surely extremely desirable, when a convict 
is sent for several years to a prison, that he 
should be made to do some hard work. It 
is desirable on two grounds—first, that he 
may be taught to acquire habits of indus- 
try; and next, that if he can be employed 
in any kind of profitable labour, he may con- 
tribute to some extent to lessen the charge 
which his offence has imposed upon the 
community. The uniform experience of 
all acquainted with this subject is, that if 
you confine a convict and endeavour to 
extort from him hard labour by mere co- 
ercion, you will brutalize him to the lowest 
degree, and must gradually come to a re- 
pressive system of cruelty horrible to con- 
template, and after all you will fail to 
extract that useful exertion which you 
require. That has been the universal ex- 
perience in this and all other countries 
where such punishments have been tried. 
Ask any French writer what was the state 
of the convicts who were condemned to 
Earl Grey 
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the gallies, and since the gallies were 
abolished of the convicts at the Bagnes. 
As long as you trust only to the “cat” 
to get hard labour from convicts, you only 
demoralize and degrade them to the lowest 
level, and finally you will fail in extorting 
what you desire to obtain. My noble 
Friend says you might give the convicts 
certain indulgences to induce them to 
work. What indulgences can you give 
them? They must be physical indul- 
gences, such as beer or tobacco. But that, 
unless confined within very narrow limits, 
would be inconsistent with the first prin- 
ciples of convict discipline. The essence 
of punishment is that the convict should 
be deprived of those indulgences which 
are within the reach of the honest la- 
bourer, and such indulgences granted in 
return for labour would be inconsistent 
with convict discipline. But by holding 
out the hope that, by good conduct, a 
convict may obtain a remission of sentence, 
you teach him not to look only to the 
consequences of the day, but you induce 
him to look forward. The great fault of 
the class from which most of our convicts 
spring, is the recklessness of all but im- 
mediate consequences. It is desirable to 
teach a convict to look before him, to prac- 
tise self-denial and self-restraint. Such is 
the principle on which all convict disci- 
pline ought to be founded. I say the 
principle of remission of sentence for good 
conduct is admirably adapted to obtain 
those ends. It is a sound principle; 
but, of course, to be usefully employed, 
must be properly enforced. I do not 
deny there have been faults in past modes 
of applying discipline. And here, in pass- 
ing, I cannot avoid paying a tribute to 
the services of the late Sir Joshua Jebb, 
than whom I do not believe there was 
ever a more conscientious public servant ; 
but still I say even the ablest man cannot 
be expected at once to discover the best 
mode of accomplishing an object which it 
is so difficult of attainment. I admit that 
the system hitherto adopted has been 
complicated, and has tended to make the 
discharge of convicts from prison at cer- 
tain periods too much the rule rather than 
the exception. That was, I believe, the 
view that was taken by the Royal Com- 
missioners, who recommended a system of 
compelling convicts to earn by hard work 
any remission of sentence they might 
afterwards obtain. We laid dows the 
principle that a convict was entitled to 
no reward for simply abstaining from all 
conduct which would expose him to pua- 
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ishment; but we agreed that a man should 
be rewarded for any extra exertions he 
may make beyond the amount of labour 
the failure to perform which would ex- 
pose him to punishment. No doubt, to 
carry out an effective system of convict 
reformation, the great need is good officers; 
and I do hope the Government will not 
be guilty Of the false and petty economy 
of endeavouring to keep down the ex- 
penses of convict establishments, or of 
unduly burdening those who have the 
supervision of them. I hope the Govern- 
ment will not seek to adopt the plan of 
placing too much work upon them, or 
giving them too little pay. If you have 
not efficient officers the whole thing will 
break down. The best system will be 
valueless unless you employ persons com- 
petent to work it out. I will not now 
express any opinion upon the plan before 
the other House, but I must express the 
great alarm with which I have learnt that 
that plan will do nothing to correct two 
great faults of the existing system. Those 
faults are—first, that a convict is allowed 
to return to his haunts too soon—before 
the reformatory discipline has taken its 
effect upon him—and that he is allowed 
to do so in the manner most calculated to 
insure his speedy return to criminal pur- 
suits. ‘The great evil arises from the con- 
viets being discharged in this country at 
too early a period. This creates, among 
persons who do not know how much they 
suffer from the strictness of the discipline, 
a belief that, after all, the punishment in- 
flicted by the law is not so formidable as 
they had been taught to consider it. It 
also encourages crime. It was clearly 
proved to us that the great instructors in 
crime, seducing youth and teaching them 
the arts of felony, are the discharged con- 
victs; and whatever pains you take to 
reform and improve these men in prison 
—whatever care you take in watching 
over them when they are discharged, I 
believe that, practically, a very large por- 
tion of them indeed will again become 
criminals. And for this very reason— 
they have no other resource. They are 
placed under temptation which it is hardly 
in human nature to resist. We send the 
criminal to prison, where he is kept from 
tobacco and other kinds of stimulants; 
and when the man gets out of prison again, 
the thirst for these again takes possession 
ofhim. But, even if he has the strength 
of mind to resist these inducements, all 
the ordinary channels of profitable em- 
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ployment are closed against him. It is 
quite true that some masters, out of chari- 
table motives, will employ them; but 
even in Ireland where the difficulty is less 
than in this country, Mr. Organ, a gentle- 
man who has been of extreme use in this 
matter, told us that if the fellow-labourers 
of a discharged convict came to find out 
the fact, there was an end of his employ- 
ment—he must leave; the master has no 
choice, or the men would strike in a body. 
After all, I cannot say that this is a feel- 
ing to the discredit of the labourer. I am 
not quite sure that it is desirable to get 
rid of it, because the existence of a general 
persuasion among the labouring classes of 
the country, that a man who forfeits his 
character and gets into prison will for the 
rest of his life have a mark fixed on him 
is a great security for integrity. But still 
I say the evil exists. The man finds he 
cannot get employment by which he can 
honestly maintain himself, and therefore 
stealing is again his only resource. This 
often happens:—A man goes into a part 
of the country where he is not known 
under another name. He gets into honest 
employment, and for a while behaves 
well; but, unfortunately, some one who 
was formerly associated with him in 
crime or in prison casually recognizes him. 
He says “‘ I know who you are, I will tell 
your employer; you must pay me some- 
thing.” So the thing goes on. Thesecret 
is used as a means of extorting money 
from these unfortunate people, and even 
compelling them to join in schemes for 
robbing their employers. If we knew the 
secret history of the manner in which 
convicts discharged are again brought into 
crime, I am quite certain that in many 
cases we should feel much more pity than 
indignation against the unfortunate men 
who are thus dragged back into crime— 
into that fatal career which they are anx- 
ious to abandon. I do most deeply de- 
plore that we should have a system ot 
penal discipline adopted which will do 
nothing whatever for rendering more ef- 
fective the punishment which criminals 
have hitherto endured, and will leave this 
country under the most formidable evils 
of the gradual accumulation of greater 
numbers of discharged convicts, who are 
reduced, from the circumstances in which 
they are placed, to live by depredation. 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 23, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Positic Buis—First Reading— 
Court of Justiciary (Scotland)* [Bill 31] ; Sum- 
mary Procedure (Scotland)* [Bill 32]; County 
Franchise [Bill 33] ; Copyright* [Bill 34]. 


VACCINATION OF SHEEP. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JERVOISE JERVOISE said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether the 
experiments in Vaccinating Sheep are yet 
concluded; and, if so, when the results 
will be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, the experiments in 
vaccinating sheep were concluded last Mi- 
chaelmas, and I am sorry to say the result 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory. I am also 
sorry to say that the Report is not yet 
ready to be laid before Parliament. The 
framing of that Report is in the hands of 
a gentleman who is not officially connected 
with the Government, and who, I think, 
has taken a great deal more time than 
was necessary in its preparation. I am 
assured, however, that it will be ready by 
Easter. As I am not able to produce the 
Report, I may state its general effect. 
The experiments that have been made are 
of two kinds. One has consisted in vacci- 
nating sheep with lymph taken from the 
human subject, and this has succeeded in 
some measure. The sheep took the dis- 
ease, though in an irregular and abnor- 
mal form, but when we came to test the 
value of that vaccination, we found that 
the sheep took the virus of small pox 
either by inoculation or in the natural 
manner from other sheep, so that vacci- 
nation appears to be futile. The next 
plan was to inoculate cows with matter 
taken from sheep, in order, if possible, to 
produce a vaccine disease in cows which 
would stand in the same relation to sheep 
as cow pox does to the human subject. 
But we entirely failed in producing that 
disease, and therefore the result of the ex- 
periments was altogether unsatisfactory. 


UNITED STATES— 
XPORTATION OF TOBACCO FROM THE 
SOUTHERN STATES.—QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he rose 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
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Her Majesty’s Government have, on the 
application of the French Government, 
consented that the French Government 
shall pass a quantity of tobacco through 
the blockade with the approval of the 
Washington Cabinet ; and whether Her 
Majesty's Government have thought it 
their duty to make any similar application 
for the passing of cotton for the“ benefit of 
the distressed operatives of Lancashire ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, stated, that at 
the time when the civil war broke out in 
the United States, a large amount of to- 
bacco, belonging to the Governments of 
France and Austria, happened to be lying 
at Richmond. The French Government 
requested the Government of the United 
States to allow them to bring the tobacco 
through the blockade. The Government 
of the United States replied that they 
were willing to consent, on condition that 
no objection was raised by the British 
Government. The French Government, 
through their Ambassador here, made an 
application to this Government on the sub- 
ject, and Her Majesty’s Government gave 
their consent to allow this tobacco to be 
sent out of the country on the condition 
that it was not made a precedent. On 
this understanding, the United States Go- 
vernment agreed to allow the French and 
Austrian Governments to take out this to- 
bacco which belonged to them, and which 
formed part of their revenue. It was 
found out afterwards that part of it had 
been purchased after hostilities began. 
Upon this, a further application was made 
to the British Government, and they agreed 
not to make any difficulty with regard to 
an exportation on the condition that it 
should not be held as a precedent. But 
with regard to the latter part of the ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, it was hardly 
necessary to say that the case of the re- 
moval of cotton came under a different 
category, inasmuch as cotton formed no 
part of the public revenue, but was the 
property of private individuals. 


COURT OF CHANCERY (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 
Coronet DICKSON said, he wished to 


ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Govern- 


ment to bring in a Bill this Session to sub- 
stitute stamps for money payments in the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland, as recom- 
mended in the Report of the Law and 
Equity Commissioners ? 
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Mr. O’HAGAN said, in reply, that a 
Bill to carry out the general recommenda- 
tions of the English and Irish Law Com- 
mission was under the consideration of the 
Government, and the future payment of 
fees by stamps, and not in money, would 
probably be provided for in that measure. 


COUNTY FRANCHISE BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING, 


Mr. LOCKE-KING said, he rose to 
move for leave to introduce a Bill to ex- 
tend the franchise in counties in Eng- 
Jand and Wales. He felt that he need 
offer no apology whatever to the House for 
bringing that important question under its 
consideration. He had done so on many 
former occasions, because a necessity was 
felt in the country for an extension of the 
franchise, and the necessity had been re- 
peatedly admitted. The class, moreover, 
who would be enfranchised by the Bill had 
been acknowledged to be a class who might 
safely be intrusted with the franchise. 
While he felt, however, that no apology 
was due to the House for introducing the 
Bill, something more than an apology was 
due to the country, because a similar mea- 
sure had not been already adopted either by 
itself or as part of a much larger and more 
comprehensive scheme. He boldly asserted 
that the circumstances of the country de- 
manded an extension of the franchise, and 
especially that it was demanded by the 
state of the county constituencies. More- 
over, justice, which never was and never 
ought to be lost sight of by the House, 
demanded it not less ; and the longer the 
measure was delayed the greater would be 
the injustice done. In former times great 
and grave objections used to be raised to 
the principle of the Bill, while small and 
frivolous excuses were not wanting. With 
the first of these he had nothing whatever 
to do, for the objections had been answered 
in the most satisfactory way possible, in 
nearly every instance, by the objectors 
themselves, The castles they themselves 
built up they had demolished by their own 
hands. It could not be said, in one respect 
at least, that the Bill was introduced inop- 
portunely, It was not too early in the life 
of the present Parliament for such a mea- 
sure ; for though it might be said, if the 
Bill were passed, that Parliament ought to 
be dissolved, in order to give the new body 
of electors an opportunity of exercising 
their newly-acquired rights, the present 
Parliament was in its old age and not likely 
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to live very long, so that, without a dis- 
solution for the purpose, the new body 
of electors would be enabled to exercise 
their rights next year. Again, it could 
not be objected that a comprehensive mea- 
sure of reform was looming in the distance, 
That, indeed, was one of the old stock-in- 
trade excuses which was so stale and used 
up, that he felt assured it could not be set 
up on the present occasion. He would re- 
mind the House that the fact of opposing 
the Bill on former occasions had been atten- 
ded with considerable difficulty, and occa- 
sionally with no little danger to the Govern- 
ment, who had felt it its duty to oppose it; 
it had caused he knew not how many pro- 
mises of reform to be made, and many a 
paragraph to be inserted in Her Majesty’s 
Speech ; and that it had also been the 
means of causing no less than four Reform 
Bills to be laid on the table in the course 
of eight years, First, we had the Reform 
Bill of 1852, which might be called a pure 
Whig Reform Bill ; then we had the Bill 
brought in under the auspices of the follow- 
ers of the late Sir Robert Peel. After 
that we had, he might say, the greatest 
wonder of them all, a Reform Bill pro- 
duced from a quarter whence he never ex- 
pected such a thing to emanate—the Bill 
brought in during the year 1859 by the Earl 
of Derby’s Government. Later on, in the 
year 1860, we had the Bill brought in by 
the noble Lord the present head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In all these Bills 
the principle was admitted that the fran- 
chise in counties ought to be extended to 
occupiers, and three out of the four mea- 
sures fixed the franchise at the very sum of 
£10 that he contended for. The mere fact 
of all these Bills having been introduced by 
different parties, proved at once that there 
was, in their judgment, really a necessity for 
an extension of the franchise to the exact 
amount he now asked, Now, all these 
comprehensive measures having failed of 
their effect, he asked was it not desirable 
to give reform in detail—in fragments, if 
he might so say—and to pass some small 
and moderate measure like that measure 
he desired to lay before the House? He 
really hoped, though his hope might be 
over-confident, that that would be the last 
time he should have occasion to bring the 
measure forward, and that Parliament, in 
its wisdom, would grapple with the question 
without suffering a just measure to be longer 
delayed. Since he entertained that hope, 
it might not be uninteresting to the House 
to take a rapid glance at the great progress 
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the question had made during the last four- 
teen years. At first his Motion for leave 
to introduce the Bill used to be met by a 
bold and distinct negative. In later times 
it was met by that faltering and indirect 
negative of moving of the Previous Ques- 
tion, which was perhaps an indirect com- 
pliment. The hon. Member for Truro (Mr. 
Augustus Smith) had felt it his duty, on 
the present occasion, to give notice that he 
would move the Previous Question. But 
he was gratified to find that the hon. Mem- 
ber had paused and withdrawn his Motion 
—or, at all events, postponed it till the 
second reading of the Bill. He (Mr. Locke- 
King) trusted that, as the hon. Gentleman 
had taken time to consider the matter—for 
the second reading would not be put down 
till after Easter—he would in the mean 
time have some little communication with 
his constituents, and not distinguish him- 
self by being almost the only Liberal who 
was opposed to the Bill, but rather leave 
some hon. Gentleman on the other side of 
the House to move the negative. Return- 


ing to the history of the Bill, the House 
would recollect that, just previous to the 
year 1850, there was a good deal of dis- 
content in the country. The Chartist agi- 


tation had existed, and there was a loud 
ery for Parliamentary reform. Mr. Hume 
used to bring in Motions fur vaster mea- 
sures of reform than were heard of at pre- 
sent, and they were constantly rejected. 
He felt that that was not a practical me- 
thod of proceeding, and that the better 
way to promote reform was to bring in a 
measure of a just and moderate character. 
In 1850 accordingly he moved, late in the 
Session, for leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the franchise to £10 occupiers in counties. 
The Dog Days were approaching, and it 
was mpossible then to pass the Bill, but 
the ardour of the Reform party was not 
altogether dried up, and 100 Members 
voted for it. Early in 1851 he came to 
the charge again, and brought in the Bill 
soon in February. His opponents, who 
in the previous Session numbered 159, 
dwindled down to 52, and the Bill was 
brought in. A Ministerial crisis then su- 
pervened, and the Government resigned. 
The old family Whig coach was upset. It 
was, however, patched up again. The Go- 
vernment came back to office with a dis- 
tinct promise to bring in a Reform Bill in 
the following Session. In 1852 accord- 
ingly the Whig Reform Bill was brought 
in, but owing to disputes between two no- 
ble Lords—one being Prime Minister and 
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the other a Secretary of State—the Bill 
was abandoned and the Government went 
out. The Earl of Derby then formed his 
first short-lived Administration. There 
was no Reform Bill before the House. 
They (the Liberals) were sitting on the 
other side of the House—and a very delight- 
ful side it was for true Reformers to sit on 
—and he (Mr. Locke-King) being in ear- 
nest brought in the Bill again. While sit- 
ting on the Ministerial side he could only 
get 100 supporters ; but on the other side 
the number rose to 149. The House was 
soon after dissolved. They met again in 
November, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the leader of the Opposition (Mr. Disraeli), 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
posed a measure which was to inflict a 
direct tax on the £10 householders with- 
out giving them any representation. The 
result was that, after an animated debate, 
the House divided, after a spirited speech 
from the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the Government was ejected 
and a new Government came in under 
the Earl of Aberdeen. In 1853 he (Mr. 
Locke-King) brought in the Bill again 
and elicited another promise, that early in 
the next Session a Reform Bill should be 
introduced. Early in 1854, accordingly, 
a Reform Bill was brought in by the 
Aberdeen Government, and it contained 
the principle for which he contended. 
In consequence of foreign complications 
and the war with Russia, however, nothing 
was done with the Bill, and no more was 
heard of an extension of the franchise till 
1857. In that year he again moved for 
leave to bring in the Bill. There was this 
resemblance between the state of things 
then existing and the present—that the 
Parliament was of the same age, and that 
the same noble Lord was at tlic head of the 
Government. He was likewise carrying on 
the Government in 1857 with the fag end 
of a Parliament elected under the Earl of 
Derby, as he was now doing in 1864. 
There was, however, one happy distinction 
between the state of affairs in 1857 and 
that of 1864. The noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) in the former year opposed 
even the introduction of the Bill, while he 
would now support it, as he had in later 
years given it his adhesion. The sup- 
porters of the Bill had risen from 149 in 
1852, to 170 in 1857. The Bill made a 
great and decided progress in 1857, for two 
great men gave their allegiance to the priu- 
ciple of the Bill, as they had done before 
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when it was not contained in a comprehen- 
sive measure. The late Sir James Graham 
said that he believed the extension of the 
franchise proposed by the Bill was most de- 
sirable, and perfectly safe. Such was the 
decided opinion of a most cautious Mem- 
ber of that House, and, speaking of it as 
a measure of ‘bit by bit’ Reform, he 
declared that in his opinion it might be 
safely introduced, and that he would cor- 
dially support it. He would not trouble 
the House by quoting any long extracts 
from the speeches of the great leader of 
Reform, but in supporting the Bill in 1857 
the noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said 
that the present time was far from unpro- 
pitious for such a measure ; that perhaps 
in that year or the next, but certainly be- 
fore two years, they should have a general 
election ; and it would greatly improve the 
composition of that House if two or three 
hundred thousand men were added to the 
basis on which the representation stood. 
After that he (Mr. Locke-King) was sur- 
prised that the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government should have gone so 
far as to oppose the introduction of the 
Bill. Parliament was again dissolved— 
this time on the Chinese question. The cry 
of the Chinese war, however, died away, 
and there was soon the old ery for Reform, 
and the loudest ery was for the very £10 
franchise in counties which he had advo- 
eated. In 1858 the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) felt constrained to take up 
some position in regard to Reform, and 
there was a paragraph in the Queen’s 
Speech recommending Reform to the con- 
sideration of Parliament ; but the Govern- 
ment having been thrown out, and the 
Earl of Derby, who succeeded to power, 
being unable to bring in a measure, he 
(Mr. Locke-King), sitting on the other 
side of the House, asked leave to introduce 
the Bill, and it was read a second time, 
no less than 228 members having voted 
for it. Owing, however, to the pressure 
of business, he was unable to proceed any 
further with the Bill. In 1859, the Earl 
of Derby’s Government felt constrained to 
admit that Reform was a necessity, and 
they brought in a Bill, in which the £10 
county qualification was accepted. That 
was the only Bill which was really fought 
in earnest; it went to a second reading, 
but the Bill was rejected, and Parliament 
was dissolved. No sooner did the new 
Parliament meet than a Resolution of want 
of confidence was carried, and the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) came back to 
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ted. In 1860, the noble Viscount brought 
in a Reform Bill, in which the prineiple of 
the extension of the franchise was again 
recognized, and no satisfactory explanation 
was ever given why that Bill was with- 
drawn. In 1861, he (Mr. Locke-King) 
again brought forward his Bill, but it was 
thrown out. He had shown the House 
that the question had made almost wonder- 
ful progress since its first introduction. A 
number of great men, who at first opposed 
it, had come round and admitted that the 
principle was sound. Sir James Graham 
supported it strongly ; Lord Russell, who 
opposed it originally, supported it; and 
the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
vernment, though the tardiest in giving in 
his adhesion, voted for the second reading 
in 1860 and also in 1861. He believed 
he might appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, the leader of the Opposition. 
He believed he was one of the most far- 
seeing and sagacious men in that House, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had already 
admitted the principle of the Bill by plac- 
ing it in his own Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman might say it was accompanied 
with other measures to counterbalance it; 
but the fact stared him in the face, that he 
could not attempt to pass a comprehensive 
measure of Reform without admitting that 
this class of voters ought to be enfran- 
chised. The right hon. Gentleman would 
do well to let this measure pass, for sooner 
or later he must be aware it would pass, 
and it would come with a much better 
grace now than if it had the appearance of 
being extorted from him. He felt bound 
to speak with gratitude of the right hon. 
Gentleman, for once when he had this Bill 
before the House, and when some impor- 
tant business was coming on, so that he 
felt it would be impossible the Bill could 
stand in its way, the right hon. Gentleman 
took care that a day as good as that which 
was taken from him should be given for its 
discussion. When he brought in the Pro- 
perty Qualification Bill in 1857, the noble 
Viscount was at.the head of the Govern- 
ment. The Bill was actually read a se- 
cond time, and the noble Viscount not be- 
ing present, some person went to fetch 
him, for there was a mutiny in the camp. 
The noble Lord quelled the mutiny, and 
his Bill was thrown out. The next time 
the Bill was introduced the noble Lord was 
sitting on the other side of the House, and 
the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
passed the Bill. He was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman did not regret the course 
which he took on that occasion, and when- 
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ever he should assent to the present Bill, 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would feel great satisfaction in helping to 
pass it. The circumstances of the coun- 
try were highly favourable to an extension 
of the franchise. The population had in- 
creased, but what was more looked to than 
any other thing—the wealth of the coun. 
try—had increased in a most wonderful 
manner, Twenty years ago the income 
tax was raised on a comparatively small 
sum—£192,000,000 ; now, it was raised 
on £276.000,000. The imports and ex- 
ports at the passing of the Reform Bill 
were £97.000,000 ; now, they amounted 
to £393,000,000. Trade was good, and 
there had been discovered such a variety 
of new openings in the country for indus- 
try, that it was impossible to enumerate 
them. Complaints were made formerly, 
that the wealth of the country was in com- 
paratively a small number of hands; but 
no doubt the wealth of the country was 
now most completely disseminated and scat- 
tered into a vast variety of hands. The 
great mass of the people were better fed, 
clothed, and housed; their houses were 
better furnished, and there was consider- 
ably less pauperism. It was owing to the 


great progress which free trade had made, 
and the Government would becomingly ac- 
knowledge the success of the free trade 
policy by granting the boon of an extended 


franchise. He might mention, as another 
argument in favour of his Bill, that educa- 
tion had also made rapid strides in the 
country. Some of the older Members of 
that House would remember, that when 
they, in former times, went among the 
humbler classes of society, they were sur- 
Sg to find men who could read or write. 

ow the reverse was the case. If these 
observations applied to the country gene- 
rally, how much more did they apply to 
the state of the county constituencies in 
England ; and when every one must admit 
that the wealth and population had in- 
creased, ought there not also have been a 
proportionate increase of the electors ? But 
the number of county electors had actually 
decreased. In 1843 there were 522,000 
county electors, and the county population 
was then 9,700,000. According to the 
last Return there were 519,000 county 
electors, while the population of the coun- 
ties had increased to 11,500,000. They 
ought to have 622,000 county electors, 
whereas they had only 519,000, according 
to the Return of 1862, Was that a pro- 
per state of things? Ought the county 
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constituencies to be left in that condition ? 
If not, how was the number of electors 
to be increased? Some might say by in- 
ereasing the number of freeholders ; but 
that in practice could not be done, or would 
not produce any perceptible effect, as land 
was sold in large blocks, and was difficult 
to be obtained. There were such things 
as close counties as well as close parishes, 
and it would be found that the number of 
freeholders could not be increased. The 
only really practical way in which it could 
be done was by lowering the franchise of 
the occupiers in the counties. Another 
argument had come to their assistance in 
favour of the extension of the county fran- 
chise. It might be said that the days 
of the political agitators were gone by, 
Thanks to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, they 
had at last a cheap press. The de- 
bates in that House given at full length, 
and admirable arguments on almost every 
question, were sent through the whole 
length and breadth of the land. Any man 
for the price of a penny could buy a news- 
paper without going as formerly, if he took 
an interest in politics, to a public-house 
once a week to read the newspapers. It 
had been said by some persons that the 
landed interest was distinct from the other 
great national interests, and that it ought 
therefore to have distinct representatives 
for the counties and for the agricultural 
boroughs. But if that were the case, the 
representatives of the landed interest would 
consist of one-fourth of the Members of the 
House, while the whole agricultural popu- 
lation did not consist of anything like the 
fourth part of the population of the coun- 
ties. But although the great bulk of the 
county population did not consist of persons 
who were directly interested in land or 
agriculture, yet all were interested in land. 
Some had;a special interest in land and 
agriculture ; he himself had, but he would 
not admit*that his interest in land should 
predominate over the other great interests 
of the country. He was perfectly con- 
vinced that the landed interest was com- 
bined with all the other great interests of 
the country, and that agriculture was no- 
thing but one branch of the manufactures 
of thecountry. If the House would consent 
to pass this measure it would be highly satis- 
factory to the great body of the people, and 
he begged to move for leave to bring it in. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill ** to extend the Fran- 
chise in Counties in England and Wales.” 
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Mr. HASTINGS RUSSELL seconded 
the Motion. 

Moved, “ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill.” 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government, he 
should offer no obstacle to the introduction 
of the Bill, on the understanding that the ge- 
neral disposition of the House was that it 
should be brought in, and that all debate upon 
it should take place on the second reading. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill to extend the Franchise in Coun- 
ties in England and Wales, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Locke Kine and Mr. 
Hastines RussELL. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 33.] 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS MOVED, 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he rose to call 
attention to the demoralizing effect of pub- 
lic executions, and to move for papers on 
the subject. He felt that he need not 


apologize for calling the attention of the 
House to the subject after what he might 
designate as the disgusting display which 
took place in London the other morn- 


ing, and which he thought a disgrace to 
the civilization of the times in which they 
lived. He would not attempt to present 
to the House any overdrawn picture of the 
evils attendant on public executions, and 
he could not pass over without notice the 
very great alteration which had been made 
in the penal system during the last half 
century. They all knew the effect which 
civilization had had on the penal code of 
this country, and were aware that while 
the former had advanced, so had the latter 
receded in its sanguinary character and 
savageness. The gibbet, the burnings, 
and the tortures of the old code had been 
progressively softened by the milder spirit 
of modern legislation. Referring to the 
early part of the present century, it would 
be found what the labours of a Romilly and 
a Macintosh had done for their penal code. 
Although they had got rid of many of the 
barbarisms of former years, when women 
in cases of witcheraft were sentenced to 
be burnt, when persons refusing to answer 
were tortured, and when sentences for 
treason were of the same harsh character, 
there yet existed a relic of the same sys- 
tem, which he thought they ought also to 
endeavour to get rid of—these public ex- 
ecutions. Some years ago, an hon. Mem- 
ber introduced a Bill on that subject, but 
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had to withdraw it. Subsequently the 
Bishop of Oxford obtained a Committee 
of Inquiry into the question in the other 
House. The late Lord Campbell, Lord 
Brougham, and several other Law Lords 
served on that Committee, and the subject 
was investigated with great care and pa- 
tience. The preponderating evidence thus 
elicited was adverse to public executions, 
It was shown that they exercised a bad 
effect on the spectators, deadening their 
sensibilities, and generally demoralizing 
them, without deterring from crime ; that 
people went to see them just as they would 
go to a theatre, a bullfight, or any other 
show; and that they led to scenes of 
shocking riot and debauchery. As to the 
criminal classes, it was found that they 
were always largely represented on such 
occasions, and that the spectacle had very 
far from a wholesome influence upon them, 
In the victims themselves, the publicity of 
the execution tended to produce bravado 
and hardness of heart. He would illus- 
trate his argument by a reference to the 
incidents which had accompanied some 
public executions within the last few years, 
The execution of Taylor and Watson took 
place at Kirkdale, near Liverpool, in 1862, 
and excited a great deal of interest in that 
quarter, Excursion trains carried large 
numbers of people to the spot, and a great 
many country folk walked considerable dis- 
tances in order to be present, and to gra- 
tify their depraved appetite. Hundreds, 
unable to obtain lodgings, spent the night 
in the open air, There were women and 
children, as well as men, among the crowd; 
the most obscene and horrible language 
was heard on all sides, and the hours pre- 
vious to the execution were passed in dissi- 
pation and debauchery, In fact, the scene 
was of as loose a character as that ata 
fair or racecourse. At Chester, a woman 
was hung in 1863, and the prison chaplain 
did not omit to draw the attention of the 
magistrates to the injurious tendeney of 
such exhibitions, The reverend gentleman 
pointed out the manner in which the spec- 
tators were demoralized, and suggested that 
executions should take place within the 
walls of a prison, in the presence of certain 
suitable delegates from the outside world. 
He also mentioned that the woman under 
sentence of death was more engrossed by 
the thought of how she would be able to 
bear herself in the face of the crowd than 
by the necessity of preparing for a future 
state. To come to London, the execution 
of Wright, at Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 
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would be fresh in the recollection of hon. 
Members. Perhaps the very strong feel- 
ing which prevailed in regard to that case 
might account for the extraordinary scene 
which oceurred. The people in the crowd 
were described as being frantic with ex- 
citement. Loud cries of ‘‘shame” were 
raised when Wright appeared, to which 
the unhappy victim responded by bowing, 
and while bending forward the drop feli 
and he ceased to exist. The roar of dis- 
gust and indignation, which at that moment 
broke from the mob, was described as quite 
appalling. He must say one word as to 
the execution which took place yesterday 
in the City of London. He really could 
not understand why the City should be 
made the scene of such a demoralizing 
spectacle. It was very objectionable that 
the capital punishment of men convicted 
of such crimes as piracy should be carried 
out under the eyes of a civil population. 
In a morning paper—the Standard—he 
found the following description :— 

“ And how did the crowd behave? Not worse 
than usual—perhaps a little better than on some 
occasions. But there were oaths, and curses, and 
flash songs, and ribaldry—all that can make a 
solemn scene a shocking one. Women were there, 
a trifle more outrageous than the men. The pick- 
pocket was there, plying his nefarious calling un- 
til he too had his eyes riveted to the fatal scaffold 
whither his own steps were tending. Every shade 
of vagabondage was there, and one might hope 
that for the nonce all tie thieves in London were 
within hail of Newgate. Vice and Crime were 
holding their Saturnalia, while Folly looked on 
from dear-bought seats in adjacent windows.” 
He had received a letter from a gentleman 
who had served as Under Sheriff both in 
Kent and Sussex, and whose official duties 
had given him more experience on the sub- 
ject of executions than almost anyone, ex- 
cept Calcraft himself. This correspondent 
expressed a strong conviction that the effect 
of public executions was most injurious, 
and that they were the greatest nuisance 
to the town where they took place, because 
they drew together crowds of the worat 
class in the community. Thus, from 
Under Sheriffs, chaplains, governors of 
gaols, and other experienced persons, they 
had a decided condemnation of these spec- 
tacles. After the execution of the Man- 
nings, Mr. Charles Dickens wrote a letter 
to The Times, which had a very powerful 
influence on the public at the time. Mr. 
Dickens had recently written another letter 
on the subject, in which, he said, he be- 
lieved a public execution to be a savage 
horror, far behind the times, affording an 
indecent and fearful gratification to the 

Mr, Hibbert 
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worst of people; but Mr. Dickens also 
added, that ‘‘ he was sorry to have to con. 
fess he now felt that capital punishment 
was necessary in extreme cases.” The 
intention of these executions was not so 
much to punish or to protect themselves 
from the offenders, as to be a deterring 
example to others. They all saw the kind 
of people who usually attended these public 
executions. They were, generally speak- 
ing, not the intelligent or reflecting, but, 
on the contrary, of the lowest and most 
criminal classes. They were of the classes 
most hardened, and who could witness exe- 
cutions without being in the least moved 
or deterred by them. He might be asked 
what would be his proposal in place of 
carrying out executions in public; and for 
this he would refer to the Report of the 
Lords’ Committee. The evidence of cer- 
tain persons connected with the Prussian 
and American Embassy was taken, and it 
was strongly in favour of carrying out 
executions within the gaol. They said 
that no evils had followed the adoption of 
that plan, and that the public feeling 
was so much in its favour that a return 
to the old mode of punishment would be 
condemned by all classes. He had re- 
cently received a letter from Mr. Adams, 
the American Minister in this country, in 
which he stated, that the people of Ame- 
rica were quite satisfied with the system as 
carried out in that manner, and that there 
was every probability of its becoming uni- 
versal in that country. In Australia, also, 
executions were in private, in the presence 
of certain officials, He trusted he had 
shown to the House that public executions 
were demoralizing in their effects, and that 
there was another method which would 
have a more deterring influence, while they 
would do away with the demoralizing in- 
fluence. He hoped the Government would 
take up this question, for he believed the 
people were weary of these public execu- 
tions. He would ask hon. Members to 
take up the question, and to do every- 
thing they could do to put a stop to these 
brutal scenes. He did so in the interest of 
justice, humanity, and of moral progress; 
and he trusted the law would be altered, 
so that the execution of a murderer would 
no longer be made a barbarous spectacle 
for a civilized people. He wished, in con- 
clusion, to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to propose any alteration of the 
law, and to move for a Copy of all the 
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Memorials which had been addressed to the 
right hon. Gentleman on the subject. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he rose to se- 
cond the Motion. He wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department, whether, in his judg- 
ment, the crime of murder had increased 
or diminished in late years? He remem- 
bered, when a young man, and a stranger 
in the gallery, hearing in that House an 
excellent speech from Sir Samuel Romilly 
—whose honoured name would figure in 
the history of the country for ages to come 
—on the mitigation of capital punishment 
for the crime of forgery and some other 
offences. The Law Officers of that day 
said that any mitigation of the law would 
upset their glorious constitution. But what 
had been the result? Had the crime of 
forgery, which in those times was never 
pardoned, but which marked the cireuits 
of the Judges with blood, and caused the 
Bank of England to be stigmatized as 
“The Bloody Bank’’—had the crime of 
forgery increased since capital punishment 
was abolished for that crime? No one 
could deny it had decreased. It was a 
sad reflection on the age in which they 
lived, that there was no sight in the coun- 


try so interesting to the masses of the 
people as the sight of the execution of a 


fellow-man. Hundreds and thousands as- 
sembled to indulge in the luxury of seeing 
aman hung; and had that, he asked, a 
deterrent effect, or did it diminish crime ? 
No sight drew the people together in such 
crowds except one, and that was a prize 
fight. He believed if there were a prize 
fight within 200 yards of the House, hon. 
Members would count out directly. He 
hoped, that when the intended Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dumfries 
came on, they would have a full discussion 
of the question, whether the punishment of 
death deterred persons from committing 
crime. He could not agree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham (Mr. Hib- 
bert) in desiring that executions should 
take place in private. The country would 
not endure such a course, and it would 
often lead to the suspicion, whether the 
execution did not take place by proxy. 
He should like to hear from the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary, what was 
his opinion as to the effect produced by 
capital punishment upon the minds of 
criminals ? 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
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pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of any Memorials, Corre- 
spondence, or other Papers relating to Public 
Executions.”—({ Mr. Hibbert.) 


Sir GEORGE GREY: I hope that 
the House will not on this occasion be led 
by the speech of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) into a 
diseussion of the general question of capi- 
tal punishment. I thought that my hon. 
Friend had risen to second the Motion, but 
towards the close of his speech he expressed 
his entire dissent from it. It is a long 
time since this question was considered by 
the House. A good many years ago it 
was brought forward as a Bill by an hon. 
Gentleman now no longer a Member of 
the House, who proposed a Bill the ob- 
ject of which was to substitute private 
for public executions. He failed to con- 
vince the House that it would be safe or 
convenient to adopt that proposal. In fact, 
after he had fully stated his scheme, such 
objections were urged against it from all 
sides that he was induced to withdraw it, 
and was not encouraged to reintroduce 
the measure in any other form. The pro- 
posal comes before the House now under 
different circumstances. Executions are 
more rare than they were at that time ; 
but at this moment circumstances have 
occurred which have naturally directed a 
great deal of public attention to the subject. 
It was only yesterday that a great act of 
justice was publicly witnessed in this 
metropolis by the execution of five crimi- 
nals, with the general, if not the univer- 
sal, concurrence of all who are acquainted 
with the horrible details of the crime which 
they had committed. That spectacle was 
witnessed yesterday, and no doubt the hon. 
Member is right in saying that it attracted 
an immense crowd. I cannot allude to 
that case without saying, that however 
great may be our horror of the crime, there 
are circumstances in connection with it 
which give rise to satisfactory reflections. 
The execution of an equal number of per- 
sons for a common crime, and that a crime 
of peculiar atrocity, has not been witnessed 
in England for nearly half a century, and 
now that it has occurred it has not been in 
consequence of the commission of a crime 
by Englishmen, or within the limits of the 
United Kingdom, but as the punishment of 
a crime committed by foreign seamen in an 
English ship, and therefore amenable to 
English jurisdiction; a crime committed 
under cireumstances which, no doubt, led 
its perpetrators to rely with confidence 
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upon escaping without detection and pun- 
ishment. Happily they were disappointed, 
their crime being followed by speedy dis- 
covery, and by the apprehension of the 
perpetrators in a foreign land, and their 
delivery over to the British authorities. 
It is also a satisfaction to know that they 
were not dealt with on the spot by an 
act of summary or violent justice, though 


justice it might have been, but that: 


they were sent home to this country with 
legal evidence sufficient to establish their 
guilt, were tried before one of the ordinary 
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tribunals of the country, a Judge of the 
land and a jury, and their conviction, and | 
the sentence which followed was generally | 
approved, That sentence was carried into | 
execution upon all but two, the evidence 
with regard to whom, although it left no 
doubt of their participation to a great ex- 
tent in the common guilt, failed to show 
that they actually participated in the mur- 
ders which were committed, and led the 
learned Judge to suggest that a distinction 
might be made in their favour. I think it 
is satisfactory to know that justice has 
followed a crime committed under such 





circumstances, and that it has been so 
executed as to carry the conviction of its 
being really justice to the minds of all 
impartial persons. 

My hon. Friend says that the crowds 
collected on such occasions show that public 
executions are demoralizing, and fail of the 
effect which they are intended to produce. 
I think that the House would agt impru- 
dently if it were hastily to come to such 
aconclusion. It is said that an enormous 
number of persons are collected on such 
occasions, and I| believe that arises in a 

reat measure from their infrequency. 

hen executions were of constant occur- 
rence the crowds were not nearly so great 
as they are now ; but now that executions 
are comparatively rare, very large crowds 
are collected. Moreover, as executions 
always take place in the metropolis or 
some other large town, the crowds are 
composed, in a great degree, of the lowest 
orders of society, including many of the 
criminal class, to the presence of whom 
my hon. Friend has alluded. But, what- 
ever may be the occasion of the collection 
of a great crowd in London, or any of our 
large cities or towns, an observer is sure, 
especially if he goes there to collect evi- 
dence to that effect, to notice acts, ges- 
tures, and language which are in the 
highest degree revolting to persons of 
right principles. Crowds collected and 
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detained for hours, even on so solemn an 
oceasion as that of yesterday, and com- 
posed of persons of the lowest class, are 
often guilty of very improper conduct; but 
does that show that the effect of an execu- 
tion is altogether lost? The hon. Gentle- 
man referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords which in- 
quired into this subject. I have read the 
Report of that Committee, and also the 
evidence with care and attention, and, 
with all respect to the House of Lords, 
I submit that no Committee ever came to 
a positive decision on a subject on less 
clear and conclusive grounds. Only four 
witnesses were examined who did not 
speak simply from mere hearsay, or who 
had any experience of their own. One 
argument which was employed by the wit- 
nesses, and appears to have been relied 
upon by the Committee, was that cases had 
been clearly established in which persons 
who had witnessed executions had after- 
wards committed crimes which had brought 
them to the scaffold. It may be true, es- 
pecially if you bear in mind that the eri- 
minal classes are generally present at exe- 
eutions in large numbers, that a single 
person, or more than one, may continue 
nevertheless to go on in a career of crime 
which may lead to such a result; but who 
can tell what is the effect produced upon 
the minds of the other thousands who are 
present? Who can tell in how many in- 
stances a deep and lasting impression may 
be made upon the minds even of some of 
the most criminal class, which may check 
them in a career of crime, and, inducing 
them to abstain from the course to which 
they are prompted by passion, vicious 
habits, and early association, tend to 
rescue them from the same ignominious 
end? Of this, I am thoroughly convinced, 
that privacy in such cases would be tho- 
roughly abhorrent to the public feeling. 
The publicity is intended partly to re- 
move any possible doubt or suspicion as 
to the sentence being actually and duly 
carried into effect; but it also has the 
object of deterring persons, by the awful 
spectacle which is presented, from subjecting 
themselves toa similar fate. Whocan say 
how far that operates? Of this I am sure, 
that publicity is essential in the execution 
of criminals. That is, indeed, admitted 
even by those who advocate a change; be- 
cause, if I look at the different expedients 
suggested by the witnesses who wish to 
get rid of public executions, I find that the 
object of them all is to obtain a certain 
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degree of publicity. In their efforts to do 
so they would, I believe, fail to remedy 
the evils of which they complain, while 
they would produce others which do not 
now exist. Look atthe suggestions which 
were made to the Lords’ Committee. The 
first was that there should be a jury, em- 
panelled from the ordinary jurors of the 
country, who should be compelled to attend 
and witness the execution. Do hon. Gen- 
tlemen think that it would be possible to 
enforce such a law as that? You may 
enforce the attendance of a jury to try 
aman, but do you not think that many 
jurors would submit to any penalty rather 
than be present as a select few to wit- 
ness an execution? Another witness sug- 
gests that the twenty or thirty persons who 
arrive at the gates of the gaol first on the 
morning of the execution, should be ad- 
mitted to witness it. That would be a cer- 
tain means of attracting a multitude to 
the gaol and producing a most unseemly 
scramble to gain admission. It is pro- 
posed by some that the bodies should be 
publicly exposed, that all who choose 
may look at and identify them. Here, 
again, multitudes of persons would be at- 
tracted to witness the exhibition of the 
bodies, and the object of preventing accu- 
mulations of persons of the lowest class 
would be utterly defeated, while a revolt- 
ing spectacle would be presented to the 
public. The same observations apply to 
the hoisting of a black flag or the tolling 
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good. 





of a bell, which would have no meaning 
unless persons were collected to see or to 
hear them. The truth is, that in all these | 
suggestions for the discontinuance of ex- 
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probably not be abated by adopting his 
suggestion, I have no memorials such as 
are asked for, to produce; but I trust the 
House will not sanction, by any expression 
of its opinion, the proposal that public 
executions ought not to take place. Let 
me say before I conclude, that the only 
expression of opinion which I received as 
to the execution yesterday, was not that 
there should be greater privacy, but greater 
publicity. The Sheriffs of London sug- 
gested that the persons to be executed— 
seven, as it was then thought—should be 
distributed among different seaports, in or- 
der that the execution might be witnessed 
by a greater number of persons than could 
be drawn together in any one spot, and 
greater terror consequently be inspired in 
the class to which the criminals belonged. 
That will show the conviction entertained 
by those charged with the administration 
of the law as to the deterring effect of pub- 
lie executions. Revolting as the scenes 
connected with them may be, I still think 
that in such matters we must take society, 
in the largest sense of that term, as we 
find it, the good and evil being intermixed, 
and if incidental inconveniences arise we 
must put up with them in order to effect 
what we feel to be necessary for the public 
I have only to add that I am not 
prepared with any proposal for an altera- 
tion of the law. 

Mr. AtperMaN SIDNEY aaid, he 
begged to inform the right hon. Gentleman 
that the inhabitants of that portion of the 
City where the execution took place were 
seriously annoyed at the time, and felt 
deeply humiliated at the remembrance of 


ecutions in public, the persons who make | the spectacle. It was an act of intolerable 
them evince their own distrust of their | injustice to the City of London, that men 
own theory, for they show they are | should be hanged within its.limits for mur- 
convinced that publicity is necessary to, ders committed 3,000 miles away. There 
satisfy the publie that justice has been | was, however, another subject to which he 
done. With regard to the precautions | wished to call the attention of the right 
that can be and ought to be taken, I will) hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
only say that the arrangements made by the | Criminals who were executed at Newgate 


police authorities yesterday were as good 
as they could be, and the result was that 
much greater order and decorum prevailed | 
than have been generally observable on | 
these oceasions. At a very early hour the 

crowd dispersed quietly, without, I trust, 

carrying away with them feelings of levity, 

but rather impressions that may be salu- | 
tary. I believe that the proposal of my | 
hon. Friend is contrary to the public feel- | 
ing of this country, and however much are | 
to be deprecated the painful scenes taking | 
place at these public executions, they would 


| 
i 


, were buried within the walls of that prison. 
/There were frequently between 200 and 
, 300 prisoners confined there, within the 


space of half an acre; and, in their midst, 
there would be now interred the bodies of 
five full grown men. No doubt the coffins 
of the men would be filled up with quick- 
lime; but that would not obviate all danger 
to the other prisoners. He, therefore, 
wished to ask, whether the present law was 
inconsistent with the extramural burial of 
executed convicts? With reference to the 
spectacle of the previous day, he repeated 
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that it had humiliated and disgusted the | half past eleven o’clock, the unfortunate 
citizens of London. If such executions culprit had been two and a half hours dead. 
really had any deterring effect, then it) He was not ashamed to say that, actuated 
surely would have been better to have sent by motives which he could perfectly justify 
the five Flowery Land pirates to the out- to himself, he had yesterday formed one of 
ports, so that that deterring influence might that vast crowd which assembled in front 
have been exercised on the persons who! of Newgate. He went with the object of - 
alone were in a position to commit such a! ascertaining whether the picturesque ac- 
crime as that of which these men had been | count often given in the newspapers of the 
found guilty. 'devout and attentive demeanour of the 
Lorn HENRY LENNOX said, he! crowd was true, or whether public executions 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- | as now carried on, were in fact one wild 
tleman the Home Secretary, that the orgie of blasphemy, obscenity, and every- 
question before the House did not involve | thing that was offensive. Entirely guided 
the larger one of the abolition of capital| by such views he went. He would not 
punishment. But he thought that the | attempt to describe to the House what had 
scenes which had lately occurred in dif- | been so much better described by the jour- 
ferent parts of England—a country which | nals of the day ; but anything more dis- 
prided itself particularly on the decency | reputable, anything more utterly devoid of 
and order of its legal proceedings—had | a perception of what they were witnessing 
been such as, if not to call for the inter-| he had never seen. From one end of the 
ference of the Home Secretary, which | crowd to the other they were joking, 
was perhaps not possible, at all events to | laughing, pelting oranges, bonneting each 
require a strong expression of opinion on | other, throwing up the hats of those who 
the part of the House and thecountry. He had foremost places in the crowd, and 
observed, that at certain periods in the | hailing the practical joke with wild bursts 
history of the country there had been an/ of laughter. Nor did these manifestations 
extraordinary development of a morbid | of the temper of the crowd cease when the 
desire to witness criminals and the execu- | first of the unhappy men was carried out. 
tion of convicts. He remembered well,!The roar of the multitude and cries of 
when Sir James Graham was Home Se-|*‘ Hats off! ’’ were such that he could 
cretary, there was a rage on the part of| have fancied himself on the race-course 
the public to be admitted to the gaol. | upon a Derby-day. Anything more utterly 
Ladies of fashion and gentlemen of rank | unsuccessful, as an attempt to convey a 
were admitted to the prison chapel to hear} moral to the people, he had never seen, 
the condemned sermon, and to gaze on| A passage in the Daily News fully bore 
the convicts to within forty-eight hours of | out the views he had ventured to express. 
their execution. Owing tothe interference | The writer said— 
of one whose honoured name he (Lord “While these inconceivably disgraceful scenes 
Henry Lennox) bore, one brutal item in | were being enacted, the obscene and blasphemous 
the process of capital punishment was | ¢ties of the crew engaged in mocking the 


: é | preachers, the fierce cheers with which the con- 
abolished, But there were new develop stant fights were encouraged, the screams and 


ments of the same thing. The House] whistling, the hideous groans and indecent songs, 
would bear in mind the occasion when | which, as an open expression of abandoned depra- 
four men were to be hanged at Liverpool, | vity and rampant sin, has probably not been ex- 
and when boards of railway directors— ceeded since the world began, we failed to ob- 
; Cs serve a single indication of reverence, of awe, or 
professing Christians, he supposed—adver- | ¢¢ pity. 
tised excursion trains or parties of plea- his eins luded b s 
sure from the manufacturing towns, in be Writer concinds hep 6 OR 
order that the scum and refuse of their| , “ Here our record ends, and in closing it we 
° , : feel deeply how utterly inadequate are words 
population might be conveyed to witness | +, express the appalling horrors of the night, or 
the dying throes of those unhappy wretches. | the sense of shame and misery its retrospect in- 
At Cambridge, in the case of the Whittle- | volves.” 
sea murderer, the same system was at-| He (Lord Henry Lennox) was in a position 
tempted ; but the gaol authorities, hearing | to witness that sea of upturned faces, and 
what was going forward, interposed be-| his eye could not light upon one counte- 
tween the mob and their amusement, and} nance, not to say solemn or sad, but which 
read them a salutary lesson by altering the | was not lighted up with mirth and satisfac- 
usual hour of execution from twelve to nine| tion. He wished, before he sat down, to 
o’clock, so that when the trains arrived at|ask the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
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Secretary, if he could not exercise his in- 
fluence, which he undoubtedly possessed 
over the authorities of Newgate, to fix 
some other day than Monday for these dis- 
graceful exhibitions. We lived ina country 
where the sanctity of the Sabbath was re- 
spected. But what would hon. Members 
say when he told them, that on the Sunday 
from eleven a.m. the place in front of 
Newgate Gaol was surging to and fro with 
the scum of our population? In the hours 
during which the law allowed public-houses 
to be open, they were thronged and crowded 
with this population, eager, not only to 
quench their thirst, but to keep up their 
spirits, in order to enable them to sit the 
night through and behold the ghastly sight 
of the morning. Not only so, but there 
was a large body of individuals—he could 
scarcely call them men—who were greedily 
anxious to let seats in their windows for 
sums varying from a few shillings to five 
pounds, according as they were near enough 
to see the white caps of the criminals. 
And this went on on a Christian Sabbath 
in a Christian land, and in the metropolis 
of the Christian world. He could not but 
think, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
would communicate with the authorities of 


Newgate, they might be induced to consult 
the feelings of the respectable portion of 


the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. He 
had received that morning on this subject 
a letter from the respected minister of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, a gentleman who 
strongly objected to the abolition of capital 
punishments, and whose opinion on the 
matter, therefore, was not likely to be 
called into question. He said— 

“The normal character of the gatherings of 
ruffanism which an execution in the heart of 
London produces, not only on the morning of the 
event, but on the preceding Sunday, is most offen- 
sive and morally injurious, especially as regards 
the young ; and I am sure I speak the sense of 
every respectable inhabitant of my parish when I 
say, that we should feel it to be the greatest con- 
ceivable relief if anything could be done to miti- 
gate this evil.’’ 

One remark more, and he would have done 
his duty. He did not know whether it 
would succeed in London, where the traffic 
was so much greater, but in some parts of 
the country no announcement was made 
either of the day or hour of a public execu- 
tion. At Warwick they never announced 
the day of execution except to the Home 
Secretary, and he was informed that at 
the last execution that took place, about a 
year or sixteen months ago, the crowd only 


numbered about 200 persons in the place 
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of 40,000. So simple a plan might be 
tried elsewhere, and it would at least pre- 
vent Railway Boards from running excur- 
sion trains or pleasure trips to see a fellow 
ereature strangled, and it would prevent 
those persons in the neighbourhood of the 
gaols from getting fifty or seventy-five 
guineas for windows, which enabled men 
to see the struggling features of the un- 
fortunate criminals. He thought it high 
time the Home Secretary should interfere 
in this matter. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, he 
thought no slur ought to be thrown upon 
the feelings of the noble Lord the Member 
for Chichester for having given the House 
the results of what he had seen. It was 
not a question between privacy and pub- 
licity, but whether the community should 
eall together a mob of the lowest character, 
acted on by a greedy and craving curiosity 
of the most savage nature, or should, on 
the other hand, make provision that the 
last solemn act of the law should be per- 
formed with solemnity, gravity,and decency. 
Hitherto a crowd had been assembled on 
these occasions only by verbal notice, or by 
tradition handed from one to the other. 
But they had now got rid of the necessity 
of a great aggregation of numbers. As the 
eloquent writer in the Daily News had 
observed, one could not but see that the 
wretched and blaspheming set of people 
brought together by these executions, not 
for the purpose of witnessing the sickening 
details of a last act of justice, but of seek- 
ing some new sensation, was not the sort 
of assembly on which such an exhibition 
could have any good effect. As it was, the 
crowd were indignant at being deprived of 
some of the horrors which they expected to 
see. There was a partial screen placed be- 
fore these struggling bodies, and the crowd 
complained, as if some deficiency in the 
horrid ceremony had taken place. The 
great argument in favour of publicity was, 
that it produced certainty. The Home 
Secretary had said that he had received no 
expression of public opinion against exe- 
cutions taking place in public ; but he (Mr. 
Bonham-Carter) was happy to say that 
there was hardly a single newspaper, of 
whatever opinion, or degree of publicity, 
which had not raised its voice against the 
horrors which were enacted, and had not 
published articles which carried conviction 
to the mind that, sooner or later, people 
would accede to the principle of private 
executions. In America and Australia, 
executions were performed before a much 
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smaller number of persons, and the facts, 
by means of the press, pervaded the whole 
country. It was quite time to remove this 
blot on our civilization, for an execution 
was a deed to shudder at but not to see. 
He could only hope that the effect of the 
Motion would be to put an end to the sys- 
tem whereby people were “ butchered to 
make a ruffian’s holiday.”’ 

Lorpv GREY DE WILTON said, he 
agreed with the noble Lord (Lord Henry 
Lennox) in his remarks against the run- 
ning of special railway trains for conveying 
people to see these executions. But he 
would eall upon the House to adopt the 
maxim of Audi alteram partem. Ac- 
tuated by the same motives that had led 
his noble Friend (Lord Henry Lennox), he 
had attended, a few years ago, the execu- 
tion of a man who had suffered capital 
punishment for the murder of an unfor- 
tunate woman in the Haymarket. He felt 


bound to say, that, making allowance for 
the scenes that would occur and the expres- 
sions that would be used when large crowds 
were collected together, his impression was 
that, although the lesson might be lost on 
some few, yet that on the great majority 
it produced a very striking effect. 


This 
view was corroborated by the writer of a 
letter, signed “ Vigil,’’ in The Times, who 
had attended the execution of these pirates 
with the same view as his noble Friend. 
It appeared to this writer that the crowd 
was most orderly, that a great effect was 
produced on them, and that publicity was 
of. paramount importance on these occa- 
sions. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was satisfied 
with the discussion which had taken place, 
and he should, therefore, withdraw the 
Motion. One of his principal motives had 
been to induce the right hon. Gentleman 
to institute some inquiries as to the work- 
ing of the system of private executions in 
other countries. He was convinced that a 
change of opinion in this country on the 
subject was now only a matter of time. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


VESSELS “EL TOUSSON” AND “EL 
MONASSIA.” 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
rise to move an Address for 


“Copies of all Correspondence between the va- 
rious Departments of Her Majesty’s Government, 
or Officers in Her Majesty’s service, and Messrs. 
Laird Brothers, relating to the two Iron-clad Ves- 


Mr. Bonham- Carter 
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sels, the EZ? Tousson and El Monassia, building 
by that firm, and seized by order of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and of any Papers or Correspon- 
dence that have passed between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the United 
States, or their representative, Mr. Adams, re- 
lating to the said vessels.” 

Sir, I am not insensible of the delicacy of 
the task I have undertaken in calling the 
attention of the House to the cireumstances 
which are the subject of the notice I have 
put upon the paper. A very few days 
ago, in addressing this House in reference 
to some events that have taken place, and 
the conduct pursued by the cruisers of the 
American Government towards our mer- 
chant ships, I expressed a desire that 
nothing should fall from me calculated in 
the slightest degree to aggravate the feel- 
ing of irritation which I felt unhappily ex- 
isted between the two countries. Sir, in 
the same spirit I shall to-night call the 
attention of the House to that portion of 
those transactions which implicate and con- 
cern the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I shall scrupulously avoid, except 
by an incidental allusion for the sake of 
illustrating the subject in hand, referring 
to the Correspondence which we all know 
was addressed to the Minister of the Uni- 
ted States in this country, but which he, 
in the exercise of discretion and good sense, 
which, from his first arrival amongst us, has 
not ceased to characterize him, thought it 
best not to present. I will only, in passing, 
make this remark upon that Correspon- 
dence, that looking at the arrogant and al- 
most insolent tone in which it was couched, 
if the writer had desired to find out 
some means of making the adoption of the 
policy he wished to enforce impossible, he 
would have exactly taken the course he 
did, and addressed a letter of that kind to 
his Minister at a Foreign Court—a letter 
which, in my opinion, did little credit to 
the diplomacy of the American Govern- 
ment, and was highly insulting to the dig- 
nity of this country. Sir, I am equally 
aware that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whom I see opposite will meet the Motion 
which I am about to make by the objection, 
that it has reference to matters which are 
still the subject of judicia investigation. 
Well, Sir, I am fully aware that there is 
great force in that objection, but not in @ 
case like the present ; and I will tell the 
House why. I think that to discuss cir- 
cumstances which are the subject of judi- 
cial investigation is a highly inconvenient 
and very often injurious proceeding ; and 
if we were now to discuss the question, 
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whether these vessels were rightly or 
wrongly seized under the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, then I think there would be 
considerable foree in the objection which 
my learned Friend will urge against me. 
But, inasmuch as that is not my object, 
my desire being to obtain from the Govern- 
ment papers which may show whether before 
that seizure took place the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government was consistent with 
law or not, then, I say, the objection of 
my hon. and learned Friend must neces- 
sarily fail, and I think the House will not 
refuse me the papers for which I ask. 
Now, Sir, it will be necessary for me, in 
bringing the matter before the House, 
shortly to refer to the history of the events 
connected with these steam rams. It ap- 
pears from the papers which I have here, 
and which are the papers laid by the Ame- 
rican Government before both Houses of 
Congress, that Mr. Adams having learned 
that certain vessels of a formidable kind 
were being built at Birkenhead, at the 
yard of Messrs. Laird Brothers, addressed 
Earl Russell on the 11th of July, and ac- 
companied his letter with depositions which, 
he thought, seemed to prove that those 
vessels were intended for the use of the 
Confederate States. And he not only 
gives, as far as he can, the fullest deposi- 
tions within his reach at that time, but he 
urges the subject upon the notice of Earl 
Russell in terms the most forcible; for 
Mr, Adams described the building of these 
two rams as being regarded by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States as 
tantamount to a participation in the war by 
the people of Great Britain to a degree 
which, if not prevented, could not fail to 
endanger the peace of the two countries ; 
and he gives him, as far as he can, the 
fullest depositions by which Earl Russell 
is to determine whether it is in the power 
of the Government to interfere or not. 
This communieation of Mr. Adams, dated 
the 11th July, is followed by others on the 
16th and 25th of the same month, and the 
14th of August; and upon each one of 
those occasions Mr. Adams presents to 
Earl Russell additional depositions, caleu- 
lated in his opinion to prove to Earl Russell 
that it is the duty as well as the interest 
of the Government to stop at once the pro- 
gress of these steam rams. Well, Sir, these 
depositions are at once forwarded by Earl 
Russell to the proper quarter—to the Law 
Officers of the Crown —and during the 
whole period from the 11th July down to 
the lst September the circumstances 
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brought under the notice of Earl Russell 
by Mr. Adams received the careful con- 
sideration of the Law Officers of the Crown 
and the careful attention of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. Now, the next 
question is, what is the result of this in- 
vestigation entered into by the Govern- 
ment, assisted by the Law Officers of the 
Crown? The result is communicated by 
Earl Russell to Mr. Adams in a despatch 
of some length, bearing date the Ist 
September. I will not trouble the House 
with the despatch in full, but there are 
portions which it will be necessary I should 
bring under notice. Earl Russell, after 
saying that he has submitted the papers 
during this long course of time to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, states— 

**In the first place, Her Majesty’s Government 

are advised that the information contained in the 
depositions is in a great measure mere hearsay 
evidence, and generally that it is not such as 
would show the intent and purpose necessary to 
make the building and fitting out of these vessels 
illegal under the Foreign Enlistment Act.” 
The despatch, referring to the statement 
that the vessels were built for M. Bravay, 
of Paris, said that there was no legal 
evidence against M. Bravay’s claim, or to 
show that the ships were built for an ille- 
gal purpose. The noble Lord then goes 
on to say that the responsible agent of the 
Customs at Liverpool affirms his belief that 
these vessels have not been built for the 
Confederates, and he concludes finally by 
saying this— 

“ Under these circumstances, and having regard 
to the entire insufficiency of the depositions to 
prove any infraction of the law, Her Majesty’s 
Government are advised that they cannot in any 
way interfere with these vessels.”— Correspon- 
dence, No. 4 (1864), p. 12. 

Now, it is perfectly clear that up to that 
time Earl Russell had had the fullest in- 


formation given to him by Mr. Adams, and 
that the decision of the Government and 
Law Officers of the Crown was that they 


could not, with any respect for law, inter- 
fere with the rams building at Birkenhead. 
The House then will, I think, scarcely be 
prepared to hear that on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, only three days afterwards, the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, at 
the direction of Earl Russell, wrote to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to 
request that these rams should be detained. 
What had happened in the mean time ? 
Had any new information reached Earl 
Russell? Upon that, Sir, again referring 
to this book, which gives very full informa- 
tion to Congress as to all that passed— 
information which I could have wished to 
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have seen as fully in the possession of the 
House of Commons—lI find that the only 
thing that had happened in the mean time 
was that Mr. Adams had again addressed 
Earl Russell. Of that communication, on 
his part, Mr. Adams gave this description. 
In a despatch addressed to Mr. Seward, 
and dated the 3rd of September, 1863, 
Mr. Adams wrote— 

** As the case seemed doubtful, I concluded that 
the wisest course would be to put in one more 
remonstrance. Accordingly I have taken advan- 
tage of some depositions of no great additional 
pe ay furnished to me by Mr. Dudley and 
others,” 


Upon the face of the matter it appears, 
then, that having the fullest information 
the Law Officers of the Crown decided that 
there was no ground to interfere; but 
afterwards, upon Mr. Adams presenting 
to Earl Russell depositions which he him- 
self says were of no greater additional 
weight, Earl Russell immediately proposes 
to seize and detain these steam rams, 
The question immediately arises, was 
there anything besides this additional in- 
formation presented to Earl Russell’s mind 
which caused this change of view? I will 


point out presently what was the opinion 


of the American Government, and the 
statement of Mr. Adams himself upon the 
subject. But the first question I wish to 
ask is, how it came to pass that not having 
any evidence whatever, according to their 
own account, to seize these rams, Her 
Majesty’s Government should have pro- 
ceeded to detain them? I wish them to 
point out to me under what Act of Par- 
liament, or by what authority it was done; 
and how it was that having waited during 
the whole month of September, without 
seizing the rams, or putting the facts in 
any shape for legal investigation, they 
proceeded to detain them, particularly in 
the form and with the language in which 
it wasdone? What is the first announce- 
ment made to Messrs. Laird as to the 
stopping of the rams? It is in a letter 
signed by G. A. Hamilton, dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1863, and it announced to them 
that the vessels would not be permitted to 
leave the Mersey till satisfactory evidence 
could be given of their destination, or at 
least until the inquiries which were being 
prosecuted to obtain such evidence should 
have been brought to a conclusion. [The 
AtTorNEY GeneRaL: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. and learned Gentleman will have an 
opportunity of giving an answer which 
will convey something more definite to the 
Mr. Seymour FitzGerald 
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House than that cheer. Is it a principle 
of the English law, in the enforcement of 
a highly penal statute, not to proceed 
according to the requirements of the sta- 
tute, not to put those implicated upon their 
trial, not to put the whole circumstances 
of the case under a course of legal inves- 
tigation, but to say, ‘‘ We, by the prero- 
gative of the Crown and the act of the 
Executive, will take care that your vessels 
shall not leave the Mersey till you have 
proved to us that you are engaged in an 
innocent transaction, or until some roving 
Commissioners that we have about the 
world may have returned and reported 
that they have no evidence to give us on 
the subject ?”” One of the most remark- 
able things in reference to this matter is, 
that the Government have announced that 
they have no sound ground to go upon. 
What is the whole course of their proceed- 
ings with Mr. Laird from the first of Sep- 
tember to the time when the vessels were 
eventually seized? Notwithstanding what 
has been said by the noble Earl in another 
place, that on the 3rd of September he di- 
rected those vessels to be seized, I believe 
there must be some error as to the date, for 
I cannot conceive it possible, if the noble 
Earl directed the Under Secretary of State 
to write to the Lords Commissioners to 
stop the rams on that day, that he would 
have the vessels stopped that day, he 
would have done so without giving the 
slightest notice to Messrs. Laird that this 
interference was impending, and he would 
have allowed a friendly note to be written 
to Messrs. Laird, asking them to furnish 
Her Majesty’s Government with informa- 
tion, with as little delay as possible, on 
whose account these vessels were being 
built. For a letter was written to Messrs. 
Laird in these terms :—** Lord Russell is 
led to understand that, while you are not in 
a position to volunteer information, you 
would furnish it upon official application.” 
[Mr. Layarp: Hear, hear!] It was 
all very well for the hon. Gentleman to 
cheer, but the question is, was not that 
letter written at the very moment the Go- 
vernment were directing a prosecution, 
and yet they did not tell the Messrs. 
Laird that the information which they 
were ready to give might be used against 
them in an information which was being 
then prepared? But that is not all. Her 
Majesty’s Government having been 1n- 
formed by Messrs. Laird that the person for 
whom they were building these rams was 
M. Bravay, of Paris, and that they were 
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intended for the Pacha of Eeypt, they 
could only have made an application to 
M. Bravay to purchase them themselves, 
on 8 conviction in their minds that his title 
to them could be proved. They said that 
they were going to detain the rams, and to 
institute a prosecution, because they were 
convinced that the vessels were intended 
for the Confederate Government; but in 
the same week they applied to M. Bravay 
to sell them to the English Government. 
This, however, was not a solitary applica 
tion. Long after they had determined 
that these vessels must be detained, the 
Government, through the Chief Construc- 
tor of the Navy at Liverpool, proposed to 
buy them of Messrs. Laird. The reply 
that was given to Mr. Reed was, that they 
must have some better authority for enter- 
ing into the negotiations, and thereupon 
an authority from the Admiralty to nego- 
tiate the purchase was produced by him. 
Thus, the very Government which tried 
to purchase the rams on the ground that 
those who were represented to be the real 
owners were the owners, during the whole 
month of September and up to the 27th 
of October, never turned one moment from 
the position they had taken that they 
would detain the rams until satisfactory 
evidence of their destination was given 
them. There is a remarkable letter of 
Earl Russell’s, dated the lith Septem- 
ber, 1863, which conclusively proves that 
the noble Earl persisted in his intention to 
detain these rams long after he was con- 
vinced that the story told by M. Bravay, 
that they were ordered by him for the 
Pacha of Egypt, was true. Writing to 
Mr. Adams, the noble Earl said, it was 
important to show that the iron-clads were 
not intended for the Pacha of Egypt, and 
he went on to say that— 

“In respect to the Egyptian Government, it 
was only on the 5th instant that Her Majesty’s 
Government received a despatch from Mr. Col- 
quhoun, Her Majesty’s Consul General in Egypt, 
which is conclusive on the subject. It was re- 
ported on the 28th August that M. Bravay, a 
French subject, had stated to Ismail Pacha that 
the orders were given when Said Pacha was last 
in Paris, and M. Bravay seems to have asked 
Ismail Pacha to fulfil the verbal agreement of his 
predecessor, and to purchase the vessels on which 
M. Bravay has paid a very large sum on account ; 
but Ismail Pacha refused to purchase.” 

Ear! Russell went on to say— 

“From this example, and that of the vessels 
built for the Emperor of China—the vessels which 
Captain Sherard Osborne took out—the President 
will gather how necessary it is to be dispassionate 
=o in inquiries upon subjects so grave as 
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That despatch either meant that Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s despatch was conclusive that 
M. Bravay was the owner of the vessels, 
or that the statement of Mr. Culyuhoun 
proved satisfactorily that the story of M, 
Bravay was not correct. But how could 
it prove the latter, when the only con- 
tradietion was that Ismail Pacha had re- 
fused to fulfil the contract which his pre- 
decessor had entered into? [appeal to the 
House, looking to the two statements side 
by side—to the case of the vessels ordered 
by M. Bravay and of the vessels ordered by 
Captain Sherard Osborne for the Emperor 
of China, which vessels were universally 
said to be intended for the Confederate 
States—is it not perfeetly clear from the 
despatch of Earl Russell that at the time 
it was written, on the llth of September, 
the noble Lord believed that the story of 
M. Bravay was true, or, at any rate, that it 
was true that Mr. Laird had built those 
vessels for M. Bravay on the distinct un- 
derstanding that they were intended for the 
Pacha of Egypt? How came it that when 
the law provided a distinct course of action 
—if the Government had a just suspicion 
that the Foreign Enlistment Act had been 
violated, and it was their duty to proceed 
to seize the vessels—how came it that, not 
having evidence sufficient to justify the sei- 
zure, they proceeded, in the absence of all 
evidence, to detain the rams ? 

But the question remains, what passed 
to lead to this sudden change of opinion on 
the part of the noble Earl? That has heen 
answered by a despatch from Mr. Adams 
himself—a despatch addressed to Mr. Se- 
ward, and dated September 8, 1863. It 
states that— 

** At the last moment on Saturday I sent a des™ 
patch by the ordinary mail, containing a copy of a 
despatch from Earl Russell to me of the 4th inst., 
just then put into my hands, signifying that the 
decision of the Government announced in his pre- 
vious note of the Ist instant had, under the 
effect of my notes on the 3rd instant, been sub- 
jected to ‘ reconsideration.’ ” 

There, Sir, is the seeret of the whole mat- 
ter. The real truth is, that while using 
language milder than the officials at Wash- 
ington, Mr. Adams had yet used language 
so forcible as almost to be menacing. and 
in his despatch of the 3rd of September, 
couched in the most temperate language, 
the American Minister pointed out dis- 
tinctly that, the event of the rams Icaving 
the Mersey and inflicting injury on Ameri- 
can commerce, would infallibly lead to a 
war between this country and the United 


States [** Hear, hear,” from the Ministerial 
2I 
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benches]. I scarcely know what hon. Gen- 
tlemen are cheering at when the statement 
I make is this, that the Government, with- 
out having any legal authority, and having 
stated that they had no legal authority to 
stop these rams, yet under the pressure of 
a menace, held out that war would ensue if 
they did not stop them, proceeded to take 
that course. [Mr. Dunuop: Hear, hear !] 
Is that the statement which the hon. Mem- 
ber cheers? .Is it that we should have a 
Government who, having themselves an- 
nounced that they had no legal authority 
for the act, yet, in spite of the law, seized 
the property of a British subject, because 
they were told by the representative of an- 
other Power, that if they did not do so the 
consequences would be serious? I do not 
think that such will be the feeling of the 
House generally, still less of the country. 
I can say with truth that there is no man 
who would more deprecate any difference or 
hostility between thiscountry and the United 
States than myself. I believe that such a 


war would be a fatal war and a most un- 
natural war, and I hope I may never live 
to see the day when it is entered upon ; 
but if I am to be told that the English 
Government, in order to avoid such a war, 
is to trangress the law, and seize the pro- 


perty of a British subject without any 
justification, then I say that I will never ap- 
prove the conduct of a Minister who would 
take such a course; but, on the contrary, 
am prepared to accept any consequences 
than pursue such a line of policy. 

I ask the House to give me these papers 
to enable the public and this House to judge 
whether the Government have done their 
duty, whether they have overstepped the 
law, whether they have strained the law, 
and, if so, for what reason and under what 
circumstances it has been done. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, I am told, 
will decline to give the papers on the ground 
that they refer to matters still under judi- 
cial investigation. I have already said that 
if the question of the legality of the seizure 
of these rams was the question involved in 
my Motion, I should admit there was force 
in the objection ; but that is not the ground 
I take. My ground is, that the Motion 
does not relate to matters which are the 
subject of judicial investigation, but to the 
legality of the preceding steps of the Go- 
vernment in detaining the rams. I take 
still higher ground. I think, that in the in- 
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terests of justice these papers should be 

produced. There is nothing for which the | 

people of this country are more remarkable 
Mr. Seymour FitzGerald 
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than their respect for the law. There is 
only one thing of which they ought to be 
still prouder, and that is, that with all 
their respect for the law, there has always 
existed in every class a feeling of jealousy 
of the powers of the Executive ever being 
so strained, or the law ever being so over- 
stepped as to injure the interests or en- 
danger the privileges or rights of even the 
meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects. And 
if I am told that this question is now 
under judicial investigation, let us look at 
the case of the Alexandra, and see what 
is the course of judicial investigation in 
this country. It means investigation that 
may last for years. In this very ease the 
Government began the investigation in 
July; they detained the ships early in 
September, and they were seized in Octo- 
ber; but it was not until February that 
the slightest step was taken to bring the 
case to trial. It is only within a short 
time that Messrs. Laird have been informed 
that an information has been filed against 
them ; and that it would probably be the 
duty of the Government to send a Commis- 
sion abroad to take evidence in support 
of their information. Taking every thing 
into account it will probably be the end of 
the year before the case can be sent for 
judicial investigation. And is the House 
of Commons to be told, upon a question 
where the Government have overstepped 
their authority and violated the neutrality 
which they profess, that they must wait 
two years for information, because the 
question was under judicial investigation. 
Such a reply can scarcely, I think, be re- 
garded as satisfactory. I have limited, in 
order that there may be the less difficulty 
in giving the information, my Motion to 
two particular subjects, one being the 
Correspondence which has passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Messrs. 
Laird with regard to those vessels; and 
why on earth the Government should de- 
cline to produce that part of the Corre- 
spondence I cannot understand. All the 
letters of the Government are in the hands 
of Mr. Laird, who, of course, has copies 
of their own to the Government, and he 
has only to send them to the —— 
to have them published at once; and I do 
not see why the House of Commons should 
not have placed in their possession an 
authoritative version. The other papers I 
require are the Correspondence between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Repre- 
sentative of the American Government. 

think I see a copy of that Correspondence 
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on the knee of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster), and half-a-dozen hon. 
Gentlemen have copies. The principal let- 
ters have been published in every news- 
paper in the United States; some have 
been quoted in the newspapers here; and 
why should the House of Commons be 
prevented from inquiring into the conduct 
of the Government by the withholding of 
papers which are already in print? Upon 
these grounds I hope the House will en- 
force the production of the papers, and 
then we shall see whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have or have not acted in 
that way which alone entitles them to the 
support of the British people. 

Mr. HORSFALL seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
my hon. Friend does not hesitate to.admit 
that he is sensible of the existence of some 
foree in the objection to his present Mo- 
tion, founded on the fact that this case is 
the subject of judicial investigation; but 
he seems to think that he will be able to 
evade that difficulty by limiting the scope 
of the inquiry to the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government antecedent to the sei- 
zure of these vessels. He is of opinion that 
the papers for which he asks, having been 
produced, the House will be in possession 
of all the information which is necessary in 
order to enable them to form a judgment 
as to whether the Government have or 
have not in this matter done their duty. 
Now, by the very limitation which my hon. 
Friend has made in the terms of his Mo- 
tion, he himself clearly admits that he 
knows, and that the House must be well 
aware, that to ask forall the papers in the 
hands of the Government—which would 
place hon. Members, as well as the coun- 
try, in a position really to understand the 
grounds of the action which the Govern- 
ment have taken—would be directly to in- 
terfere with the administration of justice 
in this case, and to make the House of 
Commons instrumental in facilitating the 
objects in their litigation against the Go- 
vernment of private claimants, who doubt- 
less would find it very convenient, by means 
of such a Motion as this, to get behind the 
seenes and possess themselves of all the 
information in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, so as to enable them to defeat its 
case, if possible, however just it might be. 
Why, such a thing was never heard of as 
that while a case was waiting for trial, the 
Government, or any other litigant party, 
should be called upon to produce all the 
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materials in their possession from which a 
sound and correct judgment could be formed 
in justification of the course they have 
adopted. My hon. Friend says his object 
is to obtain the production of papers which 
would enable the House to know whether 
the Government has done its duty, at the 
same time that he is well aware he does 
not move for those papers, without which 
a fair decision cannot be arrived at on the 
subject. He wishes, in short, not for the 
ease of the Government, but for the pro- 
duction of fragmentary and garbled ex- 
tracts, consisting in part of documents 
which have passed between the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Adams, and which though I 
think there will be no advantage in laying 
them on the table, yet we are ready to pro- 
duce, although they will not put the House 
in a position to form a correct judgment 
on the merits of the case. But my hon. 
Friend also wants to have the Correspond- 
ence which passed between the Government 
and Messrs. Laird, the constructors of these 
vessels, and who are now in part claimants 
of them ; and he asks for that Correspond- 
ence without the other documents showing 
the grounds on which the Government 
acted, notwithstanding the professions of 
openness and candour made in that Cor- 
respondence. The production of those let- 
ters alone would be tantamount to laying 
on the table of the House, by the autho- 
rity of the Government, that which is not 
the case of the Government, and would 
really not enable the House to understand 
why the Government were not satisfied 
with those professions, and why the Go- 
vernment, conducting for a long time and 
with caution an important inquiry, found 
in the end that it was their duty to take 
the step they did of seizing the vessels on 
their own responsibility, being prepared 
hereafter to justify that course at the proper 
time and proper place. My hon. Friend 
calls upon us to do the very thing he said 
he would not do—namely, to rehearse our 
case to the House; and, in the absence of 
materials, he at the same time tries to per- 
suade the House that Earl Russell and the 
Government acted on grounds not warran- 
ted by law, and under the influence of re- 
presentations almost of a menacing tone 
made by Mr. Adams. The House will 
excuse me if I follow my hon. Friend 
only partially into the statement he has 
made, First of all, to take up the com- 
mencement. of the matter, on the ]lth 
of July Mr. Adams sent to Earl Russell 
a letter, representing the affair to be of 
grave importance, and urging. the Go- 
212 
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vernment to fulfil their professions of 
neutrality and execute the law by pre- 
venting the departure of the vessels in 
question. I ask the House whether any 
person could blame Mr. Adams, or the 
representative of any foreign nation, for 
urging a matter of that description in the 
most pressing and serious manner on the 
attention of the Government. In this case, 
the matter was pressingly urged by the 
Minister of the foreign country most inte- 
rested in it, if his belief turned out to be 
correct; and are we to be told, that because 
his expressions might in certain instances 
overstep that moderation which is always 
desirable in questions of this kind, we 
ought to deviate one inch from doing our 
own duty, or in any way abstain from 
redeeming our own professions of honest 
neutrality? What would have been said 
if the United States, to whom we applied 
to enforce their own Foreign Enlistment 
Act during the war with Russia, had 
turned round and said that they would 
not enforce it, because it was Great 
Britain that asked it to be done? Should 
we have thought such a course consistent 
with the dignity of that country, or with 
the honesty of its profession of neutrality ? 
Undoubtedly, it is the right of a foreign 
State, injured by proceedings of that de- 
scription, to represent the injury and to call 
on a friendly Power to enforce the laws 
and observe the obligations of neutrality ; 
and it is, I venture to say, the duty of that 
Power, not overstepping the limits of its 
own laws, but acting fully, firmly, boldly, 
and courageously, up to the extent of those 
limits, to attend to the representation made 
to it, and to put its laws in force. What 
was this case? Here are ships of that 
formidable character which, even accord- 
ing to the view taken in the Court of 
Exchequer, in the recent case of the 
Alexandra, by one of the Judges not in 
favour of the Crown, are, if intended for 
the Confederate Government, contrary to 
our Enlistment Act, and capable of doing 
the most extensive mischief to the com- 
merce of the United States the moment 
they pass beyond the limits of our waters. 
The character of the ships was patent and 
known, and the only question was, whether 
they were intended, as Mr. Adams believed, 
for the Confederate Government. What 
was the course taken by Her Majesty's 
Government? They desired to have such 
evidence as would justify them in acting, 
as would produce a conviction in their own 
minds of the truth of the facts alleged, 
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and as they could produce in a Court of 
Justice. The depositions forwarded to 
the Government, though containing some 
matter which was properly evidence, and 
capable of being produced in a Court 
of Justice, contained more that was not 
capable of being so produced ; and, on 
the whole, it did not appear to the 
Government proper then to treat the ves- 
sels as liable to confiscation. That de- 
cision was announced to Mr. Adams on 
the lst of September. It is said, how- 
ever, that Mr. Adams, on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, repeated his instances, and that on 
the 4th an order was given to detain these 
vessels, or to prevent them from leaving 
the port of Liverpool. That order, how- 
ever, was not the result of a decision adop- 
ted by the Government after the receipt of 
Mr. Adams’s letter of the 3rd of September, 
but, as stated in another place; of a decision 
arrived at previously. The hon, Gentle- 
man asks, whether any new information 
reached Earl Russell in the mean time ? 
That is just the one thing contained in the 
papers asked for by the hon. Gentleman, 
and which we do not mean to tell him; 
but he may be sure that the Government 
had grounds for what they did. They 
were themselves, during the whole period, 
actively prosecuting inquiries, and infor- 
mation reached the Government which de- 
termined the measures they took at every 
stage and every step. The hon. Gentleman 
asks, what right the Government had to de- 
tain the ships. [Mr. Sevmour FitzGEraLD : 
Hear, hear !] The hon. Gentleman cries 
‘thear;”” but I do not hesitate to say 
boldly, and in the face of the country, that 
the Government, on their own responsi- 
bility, detained them. They were prose- 
cuting inquiries which, though imperfect, 
left on the mind of the Government strong 
reasons for believing that the result might 
prove to be that these ships were intended 
for an illegal purpose, and that, if they left 
the country, the law would be violated and 
a great injury done to a friendly Power. 
The Government did not seize the ships, 
they did not by any act take possession of 
or interfere with them ; but on their own 
responsibility they gave notice to the par- 
ties interested, that the law should not 
be evaded until the pending inquiry should 
be brought to a conclusion, when the 
Government would know whether the in- 
quiry would result in affording conclusive 
grounds for seizing the ships or not. 

any other great crime or mischief were 


in progress, could it be doubted that the 
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Government would be justified in taking 
steps to prevent the evasion from justice of 
the person whose conduct was under inves- 
tigation until the completion of the inquiry ? 
In a criminal case we know that it is an or- 
dinary course to go before a magistrate, 
and some information is taken of a most 
imperfect character to justify the accused’s 
committal to prison for trial, the prisoner 
being remanded from time to time. That 
course cannot be adopted in cases of sei- 
zures of vessels of this description. The 
law gives no means for that ; and, there- 
fore, it is that the Government, on their 
own responsibility, must act and have acted 
in determining that what had taken place 
with regard to the Alabama should not take 
place with respect to these ships—that they 
should not slip out of the Mersey and join 
the navy of the belligerent Power, contrary 
to our law, if that were the intention, until 
the inquiry in progress should be so far 
brought to a conclusion as to enable the 
Government to judge whether the ships 
were really intended for innocent purposes 
ornot. There is all the distinction in the 
world between giving a notice, which had 
the effect of detaining the vessels, on the 


responsibility of the Government, and 
seizing them; for the latter the Govern- 
ment desire never to do, unless on such 
evidence as would clearly justify the sei- 


zure. In point of fact, this detention has 
been neither more nor less than an an- 
nouncement to the builders that the ships 
were under the surveillance of the Go- 
vernment, and that if any attempt were 
made to withdraw them suddenly from 
the river, the Government, on their own 
responsibility, would take the necessary 
measures to prevent it. Practically, this 
made during the time no difference, be- 
cause the ships were incomplete, and the 
moment had never been reached, when, 
even according to the statement of the buil- 
ders, they were actually stopped or detained 
before the seizure took place. On the 
9th of September Mr. Layard wrote to Mr. 
Hamilton, of the Treasury, that the ships 
were not to be allowed to leave the Mersey 
until either satisfactory evidence of their 
destination was obtained, or the inquiries 
which had been commenced were brought 
toa termination. Of course, if any satis- 
factory information could be afforded in the 
mean time, showing that they had an inno- 
cent and lawful destination, that was all 


which the Government could by possibility | 


aim at or desire. But, if no information of 
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were determined that the inquiries which 
they were making should be brought to a 
legitimate conclusion, that it might be seen 
whether those inqniries resulted in evidence 
or not of the vessels being intended for the 
Confederates, and that in the mean time 
they would not permit the ends of justice 
to be baffled by the sudden removal of the 
ships from the river. Messrs. Laird had 
early intimation of this determination. 
About the same time, the note which we 
have heard quoted was written to Messrs. 
Laird making inquiry who was the owner 
or the person representing himself to be 
the owner. I asked the hon. Gentleman 
to read the earlier part of that note, be- 
cause I knew it would then appear to 
have been written upon the invitation of 
Messrs. Laird themselves. They had given 
the Custom House agent to understand 
that, although they would not volun- 
teer information, yet if the inquiry were 
made officially they were quite prepared to 
answer it. Nothing was more desired by 
the Government than to receive satisfactory 
information which by possibility might show 
the destination of the ships to be lawful, 
and might put an end to the whole ques- 
tion. Accordingly, they wrote that they 
had been informed Messrs, Laird had the 
information ready to give, and that the 
information would be acceptable. Then 
Messrs. Laird mentioned the name of the 
French gentleman who has been referred 
to—M. Bravay—and stated that he was 
the owner of the ships. 

The next objection is, that during this 
period the Government were willing to be- 
come purchasers of the vessels from M. 
Bravay or Messrs. Laird. This is during 
the period when they were not fully satis- 
fied that they had evidence on which they 
would be justified in seizing the ships. It 
was during that period that inquiries were 
in progress, and while those inquiries 
were incomplete. I venture to’ say that 
a course more just or liberal could not 
well have been taken than this. The Go- 
vernment did not wish to enforce the for- 
feiture of valuable property against indi- 
viduals, If it be true, they said, that 
a private French gentleman is speculating 
in two ships of this description—if he is a 
dealer in large steam rams—it must be 
presumed that, as he is not a belligerent, 
he must wish to sell them to some one or 
other. Messrs. Laird or M. Bravay might 
either be under some delusion as to what 
the law of England permitted ; or, strange 


that kind could be given, the Government | as it might seem, it might possibly be a 
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real bond fide speculation in steam rams 
of war by a private French gentleman hav- 
ing no intention to send them to the Con- 
federate States. But, if so, probably they 
would be quite ready, and it might be an 
easy solution of the matter, to sell them to 
the British Government. They were not 
obliged to sell them to the Government, 
but what harm there could be in offering 
them an opportunity of proving their good 
faith and at the same time avoiding loss 
and finding a customer, I am unable to see. 
I abstain, purposely, from going more 
fully into the facts; whenever all the 
facts are known, it will be seen that the 
application of such a test to M. Bravay’s 
statements was entirely justified by the 
nature of those statements ; and that the 
object of the Government was not at 
all to acquire the vessels for themselves. 
The next passage of the Correspondence to 
which my hon. Friend referred was Earl 


Russell's letter to Mr, Adame of the 11th | 
September, 1863. It is there stated that | 
the Government, as I read the letter, had 

been perfectly satisfied that there was no 

truth in the representation that the ships | 
were meant for the Egyptian Government; 
because inquiries had been made which did 


indeed show that there had been some- 
thing said by M. Bravay on the subject, 
but the Government of Egypt entirely re- 
pudiated the existence of any contract 
whatever for the purchase of such vessels, 
and said they had nothing to do with these 
vessels. An Egyptian destination having 
been alleged, so far it appeared they had 
not an Egyptian destination. The next 
thing done was to seize them. I, of 
course, abstain strictly from informing my 
hon. Friend of those facts which the Go- 
vernment had ascertained, which satisfied 
them beyond doubt that illegality had 
been committed, and that there was a for- 
feiture ; but it will be a satisfaction to the 
House to“have some good ground for be- 
lieving and knowing that, as a matter of 
fact, they were not Egyptian vessels which 
the Government seized, and that they were 
really intended for that service which was 
supposed when they were seized. My hon. 
Friend has read from papers which have 
been laid before the Congress of the United 
States. Other papers have also been laid 
before another Congress, and in a docu- 
ment which has been made public as the 
report of the Secretary of the Confederate 
Navy to his own Congress I find this pas- 
sage contained — 

“ In accordance with the order of the President, 
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early in the present year, I despatched several 
agents to England and France, with orders to con- 
tract for eight iron-clad vessels, suitable for ocean 
service, and calculated to resist the ordinary ar. 
mament of the wooden vessels of the enemy. 
These ships were to be provided with rams, and 
designed expressly to break the blockade of such 
of their ports as were not blockaded by the iron-clad 
Monitors of the enemy. Five of these vessels were 
contracted for in England, and three in France, 
Due precautions were taken against ae 
the laws of England in the construction 
equipment of these vessels. Three have been 
completed ; but, owing to the unfriendly construc- 
tion of her Neutrality Laws, the Government of 
England stationed several war vessels at the mouth 
of the Mersey, and prevented their departure 
from England. Subsequently they were seized by 
the British Government.” 


We shall have to discuss with M. Bravay 
and Messrs. Laird the validity of this 
seizure, and it can be more conveniently 
done in another place than it can be done 
here. But, as between this country and 
the Confederate Government, we seem 


to have information from - fead-quarters 


of a character perfectly unquestionable; 
and we know, therefore, as a matter of 
fact, that these ships were being built 
in violation of our laws, and for the 
purpose of being used in the belligerent 
service of the Confederate States. When 
I say “in violation of our laws ”’ it is not, 
of course, for the purpose of entering into 
any legal argument. But I invite any one 
who wishes to inform himself to read 
the judgment of Baron Bramwell, which 
was adverse to the Government, in the case 
of the Alexandra, and then I would ask 
whether it is not perfectly clear that, ap- 
plied to ships of this character and descrip- 
tion, it would not establish an infraction 
of our Foreign Enlistment Act. 

The House, I hope, will believe that the 
Government have not merely stumbled on 
the prevention of a gross and moet danger- 
ous infraction of our laws—that we have 
not done what we have only by accident— 
but that we had some information—that 
our inquiries did lead to a result which, in 
the judgment of Her Majesty’s responsible 
advisers, not only authorized them, but 
made it their absolute duty to seize these 
vessels, As to Mr. Adams’s despatch to 
Mr. Seward, stating that the matter had 
been reconsidered, owing to the effect of 
Mr. Adams’s note of the 3rd instant, Mr. 
Adams may credit himself with his note 
having such influence ; but I believe that 
the effect of the note of the 3rd was the 
same as the previous notes which had not 
led Her Majesty’s Government to determine 
to take action against these vessels until 
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the course of their own inquiries led them 
to believe there was decisive evidence of 
their destination. Undoubtedly the note of 
Mr. Adams was entitled to attention as the 
representation of a friendly Government. 
But nothing is further from the fact than 
the supposition that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having no other grounds for the 
aetion which they took except the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Adams in that note, took it 
only under the influence of the considera- 
tions presented to them by him. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took the step of de- 
taining the vessels during the continuance 
of their own inquiries, and when the evi- 
dence was as yet incomplete, because those 
inquiries at that time had reached a point 
which led them to believe they would lead 
to actual and positive information, making 
it clear, one way or another, that those 
ships were or were not intended for the 
Confederate States. If they were not, there 
would be a satisfactory end of the entire 
matter. If they were, it was our duty to 
prevent any evasion of the law of the 
country. With regard to the present state 
of the case, I frankly confess that I regret 
having to speak of it as pending and await- 
ing decision. I confess that it would be satis- 


factory if the case were further advanced. 
All I can say is that the Law Officers of 
the Crown have been, and are most anx- 
ious that it should be, proceeded with with 


due despatch. On the other hand, I think 
the House would blame those whose duty 
it is to prepare for trial, if they did not 
take pains to proceed to that trial under 
circumstances most favourable to the coun- 
try and the Government. It was con- 
sidered impossible to prepare for trial after 
last term, and no trial can now take place 
until May next, but then the case will be 
quite ready, and it will turn out, as I be- 
lieve, that no time has actually been lost. 
I have stated now all that it is the neces- 
sary duty of the Government to state upon 
this subject. It is impossible that the 
case of the Government can now be 
brought before the House. But the Go- 
vernment have acted under a serious sense 
of their duty to themselves, to Her Ma- 
jesty, to our allies in the United States, 
and to every other nation with whom Her 
Majesty is in friendship and alliance, and 
with whom questions of this kind may be 
liable hereafter to arise. Under a sense of 
that duty they have felt that this is not a 
question to be treated lightly or as one 
of no great importance. If an evasion 
of the Statute Law of the land was 
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really about to take place, it was the 
duty of the Government to use all pos- 
sible means to ascertain the truth and 
to prevent the escape of vessels of this 
kind to be used against a friendly Power. 
It was their duty to make inquiries 
and to act if there was good ground for 
seizure, taking care only to adopt that 
procedure which was justified by the cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, the Go- 
vernment will act, as they always have 
aeted, upon the principle that no seizure 
of this kind ought to be made, except upon 
evidence satisfactory to their minds of an 
actual violation of the Jaw. Upon such 
evidence we have acted in this case. The 
only question which really arises is this: — 
Were the Government justified, or were 
they not justified, in taking upon them- 
selves to say that, at a time when they 
were already in possession of some, though 
imperfect, evidence, and pending inquiries 
which might result in attaining, and which, 
in their judgment, did attain, such satisfac- 
tory evidence, they would not permit the 
ships to be removed until that inquiry was 
complete, and until they had the means of 
knowing whether further evidence, which 
would prove the guilt or innocence of these 
vessels, was likely to be forthcoming ? The 
House will judge whether or not the Go- 
vernment did exceed their duty, but they 
would certainly have been grossly wanting 
in their duty if, after the experience they 
had had in the case of the Alabama, and 
while their inquiries were pending, they 
had not been willing to take on themselves 
the responsibility of saying that they would 
not permit justice to be evaded until they 
could fully satisfy themselves whether the 
ships ought to be seized or not; and if 
they had not relied on the fair and candid 
judgment of the country, knowing, as the 
country must know, that they had been 
actuated by no other motive but that of 
vindicating the law, and of doing to other 
countries that which they expect other 
countries to do to them. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he wished, in 
the first instance, to thank the hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham for the very able and 
clear manner in which he had brought the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House. The Attorney General had said 
that his hon. Friend had asked for papers 
which were just the papers the Govern- 
ment could not place before the House— 


‘namely, the documents intervening between 


the 1st and 3rd September ; but the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had forgotten to re- 
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mind the House that Mr. Adams had stated 
that those papers did not add any additional 
evidence to that already known, The At- 
torney General had told the House that 
the Government had no wish to oppress 
the commercial interests of the country ; 
but he (Mr. Horsfall) should like to know 
upon what ground they had refused t» 
Messrs. Laird their permission to complete 
the vessels whilst they were in possession 
of the Government —a course which would 
have increased the value of the vessels to 
the Government, and would have enabled 
the Messrs. Laird to receive the last in- 
stalments payable for the vessels, That 
course of conduct certainly amounted to 
oppressing the commercial interests of the 
country. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had alluded to the case of the Alex. 
andra ; but he (Mr. Horsfall) should have 
thought that that was the last case to which 
he would have alluded—a case in which a 
jury of British gentlemen had given a 
clear and unanimous verdict against the 
Crown, and in which the Judges had refused 
an appeal. The hon. and learned Gentle- 


man, however, took a different view, and 
thought that upon a further appeal that 
decision might be reversed. 


He (Mr. 
Horsfall) did not think the hon, and learned 
Gentleman had improved his position by 
reminding the House of the course which 
had been pursued by the Government 
in the case of the Alexandra. Upon a 
recent occasion, however, he had stated 
in an admirable speech made in that House, 
that it was the duty of the Government 
not to enforce English law against English 
subjects upon mere suspicion, or without 
satisfactory evidence. He should like the 
House to consider where the satisfactory 
evidence was against the rams. Although 
Her Majesty’s Government would not give 
them information, some information had 
been laid before the American Congress. 
From the papers published in America, 
it appeared that one of the principal evi- 
dences against these rams was a person 
named Chapman, who, as the Attorney 
General would perhaps recollect, had been 
very properly designated at the late trial 
as a spy. Another witness in the ease 
was a Mr. Clarence Randolph Young, who 
had to give a most extraordinary account 
of himself in cross-examination at the trial 
of the Alexandra. It appeared that he 
hud deserted his wife and child at Savan- 
nah—that he went to Kingston, and mar- 
ried a mulatto woman with some money, 
and that, having sold all her property, he 
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deserted her in Liverpool and came up to 
London to be a witness in that case. Cer- 
tainly the Government could not be con. 
gratulated on the witnesses they brought 
forward. In the same case a Mr. Wilson, 
a very respectable man, was called on to 
speak to the eharacter of the ship, but it 
turned out that he had never built a ship 
for twenty years. It would be curious to 
know something of the evidence brought 
before the noble Earl at the head of the 
Foreign Office. On the 3lst of August, 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
wrote to the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
(Mr. Laird) in reference to the Alabama 
in these terms— 

“Ina note which Earl Russell has lately re. 
ceived from Mr. Adams the Alabama is described 
as a vessel ‘fitted out and despatched from the 
port of Liverpool,’ and his Lordship directs me to 
say that he would feel much obliged to you if you 
could inform him how far it is true that the Ala. 
bama was fitted out as a vessel of war at Liverpool 
before she left that port.” 

Mr. Laird’s reply, with his characteristic 
frankness, was as follows :— 

“In reply to your letter of the 31st of August, 

stating that Earl Russell would feel much obliged 
to me if I can inform him ‘ how far it is true that 
the Alabama was fitted out as a vessel of war at 
Liverpool before she left that port.’ I request 
that you will inform his Lordship that I am not 
able, from’ my own personal observation or know- 
ledge, to reply to his Lordship’s inquiry, as I did 
not see the Alabama after the first week in July, 
1862, being some weeks before she sailed. In 
order to obtain for his Lordship from a reliable 
source the information he has asked for, I have 
made inquiries from my successors in business, 
the firm of Laird, Brothers, the builders of the 
vessel now called the Alabama, and I am autho- 
rized by them to state that the vessel referred to 
was delivered by them at the port of Liverpool, 
and that at the time of her delivery she was not 
fitted out as a vessel of war.” 
That letter appeared to have been trans- 
mitted to Mr. Adams by the noble Earl, 
and he was sorry to say that he could not 
join in the eulogium which had been passed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Hors- 
ham on the American Minister. Writing 
to Earl Russell, Mr. Adams said — 

“T cannot but regret that your Lordship should 
have adduced the evidence of Mr Laird in support 
of any proposition made to my Government. I 
trust that I may be pardoned if I remind you that 
the statements made heretofore by that person in 
Parliament respecting their action are not such 
as are likely to lead to their implicit credence in 
any relating to his own.” 

Such language from Mr. Adams was in- 
sulting to the hon, Member for Birken- 
head, insulting to Earl Russell, and insult- 
ing to the House of Commons, He had 
kuown the hon. Member fur nearly forty 
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years, during which time several severe 
contests had taken place between the 
Cheshire and Lancashire sides of the Mer- 
sey, and he defied any man to cast a slur 
on his character. Earl Russell had allowed 
this language to pass entirely unnoticed, 
and he could not help thinking that such 
conduct on his part was undignified and 
unbecoming a British Minister. In a 
letter to Mr. Adams, Earl Russell pointed 
out that the Government were advised 
that the information contained in the de- 
positions was in a great measure hear- 
say, and that it was not such as to show 
the intent necessary to make the build- 
ing and fitting out of these vessels illegal 
Now, there was not one word in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act about “building,” 
and why should Earl Russell introduce 
the word? If these vessels were not to 
be built, surely that was an oppression 
of the mercantile interests of the country. 
It ought to be the policy of this country to 
encourage the building of vessels in every 
possible way, and no doubt that was the 
intention of those who passed the Act. If 
the nations of the world were allowed to 
come here to get their vessels of war built, 
and to have their munitions of war manu- 


factured, they would not be at the trouble 
of getting shipbuilding yards and manufac- 


tures of ammunition of their own. There 
fore, if we went to war we could shut out 
our adversary from the means of procuring 
arms and ammunitions of war. It would, 
in his opinion, be a most fatal policy on 
our part to declare that no ships of war 
should be built in this country for other 
nations. It was very easy for the Govern- 
ment, with the large public funds at their 
disposal, to crush the commercial interests 
of the country by law proceedings, but the 
public eye was keenly watching the Go- 
vernment in the course they were now pur- 
suing. For his own part, he held that 
the whole proceedings in the case of the 
Alezandra and in the case with regard to 
the Messrs. Laird constituted an act of the 
most cruel injustice, and a useless expen- 
diture of the public money. 

Lox ROBERT CECIL said, he should 
not have presented himself to address the 
House had he seen any intention of rising 
on the part of any hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. Indeed, they generally left the lion’s 
share of the debate to those on his own 
side of the House, In the refusal of in- 
formation and the absence of discussion 
lay, perhaps, their great, if not their only 
means of safety. He would not travel 
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over the same ground as his hon. Friend 
behind him, who had treated so ably of 
the law and the facts. He would confine 
himself to the constitutional aspect of the 
question. The subject before them was 
really the legitimate jurisdiction of the 
House of Commons. On his side hon. 
Members claimed the right to inquire into 
the whole of the proceedings which the 
Government had taken. The Attorney 
General, on behalf of the Government, re- 
fused to acknowledge that right, and drew 
a very narrow circle, within which they 
were to exercise the privilege of inquiring 
into the conduct of the Government. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said, that as 
long as any matter was the subject of 
judicial inquiry, or as long as any point 
germane thereto was in that position, the 
House must not inquire into it. It was 
high time for the House to consider to 
what that principle amounted. It was 
obvious, as his hon. Friend had said, that 
the Government, if it chose, without a 
vestige of proof to support its case, with- 
out an atom of law to justify its action, 
could ruin any man against whom, for any 
reason, whether of political apprehension 
or of private grudge, it determined to point 
the artillery of the law. The Government 
paid no costs, and law was costly. If it 
were defeated in one Court, the Govern- 
ment could carry the case to another ; if 
it were again defeated, it could turn off 
the question on a point of form, and thus 
it could so prolong and multiply proceed- 
ings that the resources of no citizen in the 
realm could bear up against the pressure. 
No similar power was known to the Con- 
stitution. The Government could not de- 
prive a man of his liberty or of a sixpence 
of his money unless it could adduce ade- 
quate proof and valid law. Yet it could 
fine a man to the amount of his whole 
fortune, under the pressure of legal pro- 
ceedings, at the end of which it would 
have neither law nor evidence to justify 
its action. No costs, however, could be 
awarded against it. [The Soxiciror 
GeneraL: That is a mistake.] At all 
events, in the Court of Exchequer costs 
had not generally been granted against 
the Government ; and, even if they were, 
it was well known that they would co- 
ver but a slight portion of the expenses 
incurred by the defendant. Now, there 
was no check on the exercise of that 
power, so vast and tyrannical, save one, 
and that was to be found in this House. 
It was only by the action of the House of 
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Commons that this power of ruining a 
subject by process of law could be brought 
within any bounds or limits. Such being 
the state of the case, the learned Attorney 
General told them they had no right to 
inquire into any matter which was the 
subject of judicial investigation. He (Lord 
Robert Cecil) granted, that on ordinary 
occasions, it would be exceedingly in- 
convenient in them to do so. Usually, 
matters must be left to the slow operation 
of the law. But, surely, when the Go- 
vernment was putting a subject of the 
Queen under the screw, and squeezing out 
of him all his fortune by legal proceedings, 
trenching on his rights, and in spite of 
adverse decisions against itself carrying 
the matter from Court to Court, the House 
of Commons had a right to satisfy itself 
that the Government was acting from le- 
gitimate motives, and that no secret and 
unworthy object had led it to take a course 
so detrimental to the interests of the coun- 
try. He was bound to say, that in the 
case under consideration there were grave 
grounds of suspicion. The first thing 


that struck one was that the rams were 
seized six months ago, yet only the first 
legal proceedings had been taken, and 


that with an intimation that a very lengthy 
commission was to issue. The peculiarity 
of the action of the Government was that 
it took advantage of every possible legal 
machinery in order to put off, to the most 
remote date, the final trial. That might 
be accidental, but it might be intentional. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of 
the language of Mr. Adams as only slightly 
nag the bounds of moderation. Per- 
aps he might admit that Mr. Adams’s 
own language warranted that description ; 
but Mr. Adams was the representative of 
a Foreign Government, and that Govern- 
ment had used language to which the 
designation of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was scarcely applicable. What of 
Mr. Seward’s despatch of the 11th of 
July? There had been a good deal of 
talk about that document in the House, 
and a good deal of difficulty in arriving at 
the real facts of the case. From the 
statements which had reached them from 
another place he thought he was justified 
in coming to the conclusion, that al- 
though no official communication was 
made by Mr. Adams to Earl Russell of 
the contents of that despatch, yet the 
noble Lord knew perfectly well what they 
were. [Mr. Layarp: No] He would 
not discuss the matter with the hon. Gen- 
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tleman, for he would no doubt call it 
special pleading. Any hon. Member who 
would take the trouble to consult the more 
trustworthy representations which were 
made in another place, and which were 
not vouchsafed to the House of Commons, 
would probably arrive at the conclusion he 
had just expressed. Mr. Seward’s Jan. 
guage was as follows : — 

“Can it be an occasion for either surprise or 

complaint, that if this condition of things is to 
remain, and receive the deliberate sanction of 
the British Government, the navy of the United 
States will receive instructions to pursue these 
enemies into the ports which thus, in violation of 
the law of nations and the obligations of neu- 
trality, become harbours for the pirates? The 
President very distinctly perceives the risks and 
hazards which a naval conflict thus maintained 
will bring to the commerce and even to the peace 
of the two countries. But he is obliged to con- 
sider that in the case supposed the destruction of 
our commerce will probably amount to a naval 
war waged by a portion, at least, of the British 
nation against the Government and people of the 
United States—a war tolerated, although not 
declared or avowed, by the British Government. 
If, through the necessary employment of all our 
means of national defence, such a partial war 
shall become a general one between the two 
nations, the President thinks that the responsi- 
bility for that painful result will not fall upon the 
United States.” 
That was a distinct threat of war. The 
language in the despatch read by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Horsham, was 
also a distinct threat of war. In arguing 
the case of the Alexandra, the Attorney 
General intimated to the Court, in language 
not to be misunderstood, that the result of 
a decision adverse to himself might possibly 
be war. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I never 
alluded to anything of the kind. I argued 
on general principles alone. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he ac- 
cepted, of course, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s explanation of the eonstruc- 
tion he himself put on his words, but it 
was very evident, from the remarks of the 
presiding Judge, that such an impression 
as he had adverted to had been created in 
the mind of the Court. What he wanted 
to impress on the House was that, through- 
out these proceedings there had been 4 
threat of war on the part of the United 
States. The Government had failed to ob- 
tain from the Courts of Law and from Bri- 
tish juries that application of the law which 
it desired, and consequently the only course 
that was open to it, under these cireum- 
stances, was to procure the utmost possible 
delay, which the greatest dexterity in 
lengthening legal proceedings would enable 
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them to obtain. They were threatened by 
the United States; they knew they were 
unable to obtain a decision in their favour in 
the Courts of Law; after the threats which 
had sbeen made by the United States, 
they did not dare to come to the House of 
Qommons for en alteration of the law— 
what were they to do? The only course 
open to them was to lengthen out the pro- 
ecedings to the greatest possible extent, to 
detain these ships by the mere prolonga- 
tion of proceedings until, perchance, the 
complications on the other side of the At- 
lantic might cease, and so to obtain by an 
indirect and illegal method that which they 
could not achieve, either by coming to the 
House of Commons for a change of the 
law, or by a straightforward and fair appli- 
eation of the instrument which existing 
statutes placed in their hands. But that 
was not the most important part of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
We had had a distinct avowal that the 
Government had broken the law. The 


hon. and learned Gentleman had acknow- 
ledged that upon their own responsibility, 
without any authority from the law, they 
had ventured to stop vessels which had a 
legal right to leave the country. Now, it 


seemed to him that it would be an evil day 
in our history when it was recorded that 
the Government, under threats of war from 
a Foreign Power, without any authority 
from the law to do so, had broken through 
every right which the subject possessed, 
had set at defiance every security of the 
law, had seized his property in violation of 
the law, and that then Parliament had 
taken no notice whatever of such an illega- 
lity. What possible inference could be 
drawn from the silence of the House of 
Commons in these circumstances? Was 
there any other period of our history at 
which such an act would have been per- 
mitted? Was there any other period at 
which it would have been endured, that 
the Government should violate the rights 
of the subject in deference to a Foreign 
Power, and yet that Parliament should 
take no notice of the matter? Nor must 
it be supposed that this was a solitary 
ease. Last summer there was a case of 
precisely the same kind, to which he 
thought it his duty to direct the attention 
of the House at the time. A vessel cailed 
the Gibraltar was freighted at Liverpool, 
with a cargo of guns for Callao. The 
Government sent down an order that 
she should be detained. They did not 
attempt to seize her; they detained her, 
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as the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
expressed it, upon their own responsi- 
bility for three weeke; no application 
that could be made would induce them 
to let her go; and it was not until the 
matter was mentioned in the House of 
Commons, ‘and pressed upon the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that leave was sent 
down from the Treasury to allow her to 
depart. For three weeks she was de- 
tained; the contract under which she 
sailed was so far broken ; but yet no jus- 
tification of the illegality had ever been 
offered—no compensation given to the un- 
fortunate individual who suffered. There 
was & curious circumstance connected with 
the case of the Gibraltar, which he 
thought would show the spirit in which 
the Government had acted in reference to 
vessels of this kind. Among the Parlia- 
mentary papers would be found a letter 
from the freighter of the Gibraltar, in 
which he said— 

“ We are informed by the Collector of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs for this port, that if we permit 
you to ship the two large fort guns on board the 
steamship Gibraltar, that vessel will not be al- 
lowed to clear, thus preventing us from performing 
our charterparty with you. ‘his action, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, is based upon 
the suspicion that ultimately your fort guns may 
find their way into the Southern Confederacy ; the 
Collector, in reply to our question, having in- 
formed us that, if the fort guns were for the 
Federal or Northern Government, no obstacles 
would be placed in the way of their being shipped, 
stating, at the same time, that such shipments to 
New York were of common occurrence.” 


That was the statement of an officer of 
the Government. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: No; 
that letter is not from an officer of the 
Government. 

Lorv ROBERT CECIL: Certainly 
not, but the writer gave the statement as 
one made to him by the Collector of Cus- 
toms, and he presumed he was an officer 
of the Government, and his representation 
of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, though printed and cireulated among 
the Parliamentary papers, had never been 
contradicted either by the Collector of Cus- 
toms himself at Liverpool or by the Go- 
vernment. It was all very well for the At- 
torney General sitting there to contradict 
it; his honour was safe, because if it should 
afterwards turn out that the Collector did 
make the statement, it might be said that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had no 
communication with him; but, he repeated, 


no contradiction, either by or on behalf of 
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the Collector, had ever been given to that 
formal declaration of the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It seemed to him 
that the case of the Gibraltar threw a 
flood of light upon the motives of the Go- 
vernment in detaining the steam-rams, and 
the principles on which they acted. They 
claimed a right to detain vessels—not in 
one case, but in many—without any autho- 
rity from law, upon their own responsi- 
bility, because they believed that possibly 
at some future time they might find evi- 
dence that some statute had been broken. 
They claimed that right, and in acting 
upon it they explained that they did so for 
the benefit of one side, in a contest-as to 
which they professed to maintain a posi- 
tion of absolute neutrality. With such 
evidence before them—it being perfectly 
clear that their anomalous and illegal 
power of detaining vessels, not of seizing 
them, was acted upon in the interest of 
the Federal Government, and therefore 
might be supposed to be acted upon under 
the threats of war which that Government 
was in the constant habit of addressing 
to ours—he thought the House of Com- 
mons would deserve those reproaches which 
had recently been cast upon them if they 
tamely passed over such a case as this. 
They had been accused of being the ‘‘most 
docile’? House of Commons that ever ex- 
isted, of ‘‘sneaking to their places,” of 
allowing Ministers todo what they pleased. 
They would really merit that charge, and 
should not easily be able to wipe it off, if 
they quietly received the threats of a fo- 
reign Power, if under those threats they 
applied the processes of law with merciless 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sure the House must have been struck 
with the great difference between the tone 
of the hon. Member for Horsham (Mr, 
Fitzgerald) who had introduced the Motion, 
and that of the noble and hon. Member 
who had supported it. The hon. Member 
for Horsham (Mr. Fitzgerald), in his very 
clear, able, and moderate speech, had re- 
stricted himself to a demand for the produe- 
tion of papers; and in giving reasons why 
they should be produced, he had expressly 
guarded himself against being supposed to 
wish for any interference with the action 
of the Government respecting the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. But the hon. Member 
for Liverpool went far beyond that. The 
hon. Member had read extracts from the 
trial in the case of the Alexandra, which 
could not be very intelligible to hon. Mem- 
bers who had not—and he confessed him- 
self to be among the number — read 
through that tedious trial. The hon. Mem- 
ber had ended by stating that shipbuilders 
had been encouraged, and that they should 
ever be encouraged, to build ships of war. 
He (Mr. Forster) could not help here from 


‘remarking, that if war should break out 


-——and he heartily hoped it might not— 
between this country and Austria and 
Prussia — [Lord Ropert Ceciz: Hear, 
hear !]—he was aware of the noble Lord’s 
bellicose tendencies; but supposing war 
broke out between us and a power which 
had no fleet, he did not think the hon, 
Member for Liverpool’s constituents would 
thank him for suggesting the argument 
that ships of war should be built for our 
enemies by our friends, France or the 


severity, if they used all the delay and| United States—and that American and 
procrastination of the law for the purpose | French Alabamas should prey upon our 
of crushing the subject, if they allowed | commerce, because France and the Uni- 
Her Majesty’s Government to break the | ted States thought it desirable that their 


law, and if they suffered them at the same 
time to avow that they did it on behalf of 
those who had addressed to them threats 
of war. He trusted the House would hear 
a more satisfactory defence of the conduct 
of Her Majesty’s Government than had 
yet been delivered ; but if no such defence 
was offered, he thought the House would 
not be doing its duty unless it recorded 
formally in its journals a protest against 
that assumption of a new dispensing power, 
a new power of suspending the rights of 
the subject, a new establishment of des- 
potic claims, which might, perhaps, be in 
place in the atmosphere of St. Petersburg 
or of Washington, but which were entirely 
out of place in the atmosphere of London. 
Lord Robert Ceest 


\ 





shipbuilders should be encouraged. The 
noble Lord quoted a case with which he 
(Mr. Forster) had not before been ac- 
quainted—he alluded to the ease of the 
Gibraltar, That was not the first time 
the House had heard the noble Lord state 
his opinion that the Government had bro- 
ken through the principle of neutrality. 
It would be fairer to both the Government 
and the House if, instcad of bringing for- 
ward such charges incidentally, noble Lords 
and hon. Members who made them intro- 
duced them by means of a direct vote of 
want of confidence in the Government, 
founded on their having acted in that man- 
ner. Again, the noble Lord denied that 
the question before them was a question of 
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papers, and stated that it was a question 
whether the Government should have a 
dispensing power. If the noble Lord, 
after the declaration of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, that these vessels had been seized 
upon the responsibility of the Government, 
did not think the Government had any 
right to detain those rams, let him bring 
forward a vote of censure. Coming to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Hor- 
sham, there were two sets of papers in- 
eluded in the correspondence. One was 
the correspondence between our Foreign 
Office and Mr. Adams, or, between our 
Foreign Office and our Minister in Ame- 
rica; the other, the correspondence be- 
tween the Government and the Messrs. 
Laird, the builders of the vessels. He was 
glad that the Attorney General was willing 
to produce the first of these series; for 
he thought it would be perfectly useless of 
our Government to refuse to publish the 
official correspondence that had already 
been printed and circulated in America 
and this country. If the Government did 
print the bulky volume the correspondence 
would occupy, he hoped they would not eut 
out too much. He hoped they would not 
confine themselves to the English corre- 
spondence, because, among that which re- 
ferred to France, a good deal of light was 
thrown on the interesting negotiations 
which were carried on last year in that 
country by the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) and the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) in 
reference to American affairs. He felt 
sure that when the whole of the papers 
were before the House, so far from con- 
firming the insinuation that Earl Russell 
had made any unworthy concessions to a 
Foreign Power, they would contradict it ; 
but they would not afford that information 
which might be desired by the owners of 
the rams and those who spoke for them— 
they would not give the reason why the 
Government had come to the conclusion 
that they might be able to prove a breach 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act. That in- 
formation might be useful to the defend- 
ants in the proceedings ; but he hoped the 
House would see that it was information 
which the Government ought not to give 
these parties. The case alleged against 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was that in the beginning of Sep- 
tember he wrote a letter to Mr. Adams, in 
which he stated that he did not think 
there were grounds on which the Govern- 
ment could interfere with those rams, and 
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that within two or three days after writ- 
ing in those terms, he found there were 
grounds, and took measures to detain the 
vessels, From those facts he presumed 
that there had been great doubt on Earl 
Russell’s mind as to whether there were 
any grounds for detaining them, and that 
the noble Earl would not, under such cir- 
cumstances, accede to the demand of a 
Foreign Government for interference ; but 
that between the time at which he wrote 
his first letter and the date of his second 
he received information upon which he de- 
termined to act. Was it not fairly to be as- 
sumed that the noble Lord, having got cer- 
tain information, acted upon it, and that he 
determined to detain these ships solely from 
what he knew, and not upon representa- 
tions made by the American Minister ? No 
doubt it would be exceedingly useful for the 
purposes of some persons to find out what 
induced Earl Russell to suppose that the 
statement which had been made as to the 
French destination of the rams was untrue. 
But would the House allow itself to be 
made use of for the purpose of acquiring 
such information? Then as to the general 
question, it was a matter of notoriety on 
this and on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that in the yard of the Messrs. Laird, 
where the Alabama had been built, to 
commit depredation after depredation upon 
American shipping, steam rams were in 
preparation to follow the example of the 
Alabama, and inflict much more serious 
injury on American interests. The Attor- 
ney General had read a letter detailing the 
plans resorted to by the Confederate Go- 
vernment to induce British subjects to vio- 
late British neutrality. Any hon. Gentle- 
man who was in the habit of watching the 
news which came from America would be 
aware, that for months previous to the de- 
tention of these rams a fear was expressed 
in the North and a hope in the South that 
they would issue forth ; and that being so, 
and the Government having reason to be- 
lieve that the rams were intended for the 
Confederate Government, they took upon 
themselves the responsibility of detaining 
them, under the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Acts Well, then, if the noble 
Lord or hon. Gentlemen opposite thought 
that the Government deserved a vote of 
censure for so doing, let them boldly pro- 
pose such a vote, and say that they would 
not have done the same thing. It was his 
full belief that they would have done the 
same, not from any fear of war with Ame- 
rica, but solely from a sense of what was 
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required. by English interests, which they, 
no doubt, had as much at heart as the pre- 
sent Government had. The noble Lord 
seemed to think lightly of a war with 
America; but that was not the feeling of 
the country, nor did he believe it could 
be the feeling of the Opposition generally. 
Much had been said about Mr. Seward’s 
despatch. He was not there to defend Mr. 
Seward who might not perhaps write with 
taste or elegance, but it showed the ne- 
cessities of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they were obliged to cite despatches which 
had never been presented. No doubt that 
despatch threatened England with war if 
these rams went forth; and if the case had 
been reversed—if an Alabama had sailed 
from an American port to prey upon Eng- 
lish commerce, and we heard that she was 
to be followed by a fleet of rams—we should 
not merely have threatened, we should have 
declared positively that we should regard 
such an act as an act of war. These men 
were our descendants, and we ought, there- 
fore, to put ourselves in their position, and 
to consider what we should have done in a 
like case. But the question was not one 


of peace or war alone ; it was a question 
of English interests. 


If the precedent of 
the Alabama were to be followed, what was 
the use of our navy? What would be the 
use of blockading the ports of even a weak 
country? Why, in the event of war, we 
should be obliged, if this precedent were 
allowed, to blockade the ports of every 
neutral nation. With such tremendous 
interests at stake, therefore—with the pos- 
sibility of a war against America, and not 
in @ just cause—with our position as a 
great maritime country thus imperilled— 
with the enormous expenditure into which 
we should have been led had we allowed a 
breach of the law as between neutrals and 
belligerents—if the Government had neg- 
lected their duty in the matter of these 
rams, he believed that nobody would have 
been more ready to blame them than hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS :* Sir, in the ob- 
servations which it will be my duty to 
make, I shall endeavour to bring back the 
House to the precise question on which we 
are called to vote, and I will begin by sub- 
scribing sincerely to what was advanced 
by the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
when he called on the House to acknow- 
ledge the impropriety of discussing the 
production of papers which would prejudice 
or affect pending legal proceedings. Sir, 
if I thought that the produetion of these 
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papers would affect pending legal proceed- 
ings, or that they were moved for to an- 
swer any such purpose, I should be the 
last person to support the Motion. But 
I believe that it can have no such ef- 
fect, that the production is intended to 
have no such effect, and that every word 
which has fallen from the learned At- 
torney General on the subject will show 
that it would not have that effect, 
The papers asked for may be divided into 
two classes. One is the correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the United States, with 
regard to these ships ; the other consists 
of correspondence of a different kind, be- 
tween the Government and the firm of 
Messrs, Laird, the builders. Now, I think, 
it is very material to state clearly the pur- 
pose to be served by the production of 
these papers. With regard to the first 
class of papers, the object in asking for 
them is not to raise any question about 
our municipal statute, the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, or as to the merits or demerits 
of the case of the shipbuilders under that 
Act, but to ascertain what the House of 
Commons is most interested in knowing— 
namely, the demands grounded upon inter- 
national law which have been made by the 
United States’ Government respecting these 
ships, and the answers which have been 
given to these demands by the Govern- 
ment of this country. I can conceive no 
question so vital as this; and, at the 
same time, I am sorry to say, that there 
is no question at the present day upon 
which the House of Commons has less in- 
formation. I would ask hon. Members— 
I care not on which side of the House— 
** What do you conceive to be the precise 
demands made by the United States’ Go- 
vernment upon Her Majesty’s Government 
respecting the departure of ships from this 
country, and what do you conceive to be 
the attitude taken by the British Govern- 
ment in reply to these demands?” Why, 
I defy any person, judging from any paper 
laid before the House of Commons, to state 
with satisfaction what those demands and 
those answers have been. And yet, this is 
the point which the House of Commons 
wants to know. We do not want to know 
the construction of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, and whether that Act has or has not 
been violated. That is the business of the 
Courts of Law, and they will attend to it. 
But we want to know what is certainly our 
business. What has Mr. Seward alleged 
to be an infringement of international law 
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in this matter? Has he said that it is an 
infringement of international law for armed 
ships to leave this country, or for unarmed 
ships to do so if they are subsequently 
armed? And, if so, what answer has 
been returned by the Government of this 
country ? 

Sir, I will assign one good reason for 
complaining of the state of doubt in which 
we have been left upon this point. In the 
wretched scrap of correspondence which 
has been laid before the House—the cor- 
respondence which is said to have passed 
during last autumn between the United 
States’ Government and the Government 
of this country; it ought not to be called a 
correspondence, for it consists only of three 
letters, with a great number of claims sent 
in by the United States’ Government—in 
these papers I find that Earl Russell, on 
the 27th of March last, wrote a despatch, 
to be communicated to the American Mi- 
nister, and in that despatch he said, that 
he wished the United States’ Government 
to understand that he considered the case 
of the Alabama and the Oreto to be a 
seandal. The hon. Under Secretary of 


State (Mr. Layard) nods his head in ap- 
proval of that expression. 


Now, I can 
assure the House that I am not going to 
express the least opinion upon the subject, 
because I know nothing about the facts re- 
lating to the Alabama, Of course, I know 
what she is doing now. That is a matter of 
notoriety. But what did Earl Russell mean 
by saying that the case of the Alabama 
and the Oreto was a scandal? Did he 
mean that it was a scandal because, hav- 
ing laws to punish such a case, we did 
not enforee them? The Under Secretary 
of State shakes his head at this. Well, 
then,did Earl Russell mean that it was a 
scandal that we had no laws to punish such 
cases? He must have meant one of these 
two things. I have the disclaimer of the 
Under Secretary as to the first. [Mr. 
Layard: No!] Oh, then, that shake of 
the head is withdrawn. It is always dan- 
gerous to pin yourself to one horn of a 
dilemma until you have heard the other. 
Now, let us suppose that the noble Lord 
thought the ease of the Alabama and the 
Oreto was a scandal, because that, hav- 
ing laws to punish, they were not put in 
force. Then I will ask this question — 
I know it is true that it is said, and 
it has been repeated here to-night, that 
the Alabama left this country without 
there being an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to seize her as a forfeited ship. 
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But I want to know this. The persons 
who were concerned in building the Ala- 
bama, and in sending her out of the coun- 
try were well known, and they never dis- 
puted the fact. I believe that in this House 
an hon. Member stated the whole cireum- 
stances connected with the ease, and the 
names of all the parties concerned. There 
is no doubt about the facts relating to the 
Alabama, and I want to know this :—Sup- 
posing that the ship did leave this country, 
and that there was not time to seize her asa 
forfeited ~ ; yet if the laws of the coun- 
try were violated, why did not the Govern- 
ment indiet the persons who admitted open- 
ly that they had sent the Alabama out of 
the country ? Remember, if there is a case 
for seizure there is also a case for an indiet- 
ment for a misdemeanour. If the noble 
Earl meant that it was a scandal, because, 
having laws, those laws were not enforced, 
I want to know why the Government has 
not put them into foree in place of having 
these desultory and repeated allusions to 
the Alabama as a case in which some mis- 
demeanour and infraction of the law has 
been committed. 

Now, take the other case of the Oreto. 
That case was mentioned in this House 
last year. I remember well that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General stated that 
the Oreto left this country and went to 
Nassau, and these were his words, “ We 
strained a point.” The Attorney Gene- 
ral has strained more than one point, 
as we shall see before all is over. He 
said on March 27, “To show our good 
faith to the American Government we 
strained a point, and we seized the Oreto 
at Nassau, where she was tried and was 
aequitted.”” And the Crown brought no 
appeal against the decision of the Vice 
Admiralty Court at Nassau, so that the 
Oreto stands a ship pronounced free from 
any breach of the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. I want, then, to know as 
to the Alabama and the Oreto, what it was 
the noble Earl meant when he said the case 
was a scandal ? 

But I have not done with the case of the 
Alabama. It was a most singular coin- 
cidence that, on the very day the noble 
Earl was writing his despatch to the Uni- 
ted States’ Government, containing those 
remarkable words, which we may be sure 
will not be forgotten by our friends across 
the water, upon that same day the hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
in this House appealed to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government as to the 
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ease of the Alabama. The hon. Member 
stated fairly and ably, as he always does, 
his views as to the Alabama, and he called 
upon the noble Lord to say that the Ala- 
bama had been guilty of an infringement 
of our laws, and to smooth over the matter 
to the American Government by acknow- 
ledging that there had been some remiss- 
ness which was much to be deplored. Upon 
the same day that the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, writing to the Ameri- 
can Government, said the case was a scan- 
dal, the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, addressing an English audience 
and the House of Commons, said— 

“T have myself great doubt whether if we had 
seized the Alabama we should not have been 
liable to considerable damages. It is generally 
known that she sailed from this country unarmed 
and not properly fitted out for war, and that she 
received her armament, equipment, and crew in a 
foreign port. Therefore, whatever suspicions we 
may have had—and they were well founded, as it 
afterwards turned out, as to the intended destina- 
tion of the vessel, her condition at that time would 
not have justified her seizure.” 


That is, to justify her seizure for any 
infringement of the law. But if there had 
been no infringement of the law, why was 
the case a scandal? If there had been 


any infringement of the law, why were not 
the persons—whose names were well known 
—who sent out the vessel, why were they 
not indicted? Then, as the Oreto was 
tried and acquitted, why is her case a 
scandal ? 

Now, let us take the other branch of the 


dilemma. Did the noble Earl mean that 
the case was a scandal because we had not 
a better law to deal with the cases of the 
Alabama and the Oreto. Then, | ask, 
why have not the Government—if such be 
their opinion—why have they not proposed 
an alteration of the law? The noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary has more than once 
suggested that the Government might come 
to this House and propose such an altera- 
tion. I ask if it was the opinion of the 
noble Earl that this case was a scandal 
to our laws, because we had no law to 
meet it, why, as he remained in the Go- 
vernment, did he not propose an altera- 
tion of the law? Then, again, we have 
upon the very same day a declaration from 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. While the noble Earl was sending 
off his despatch to the Government of the 
United States, the noble Lord said in this 
House, as to any alteration of our law— 


“I do hope and trust that the people and Go- 
vernment of the United States will believe tha 
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we are doing our best in every case to execute 
that law ; but they must not imagine that any ery 
which may be raised will induce us to come down 
to this House with a proposal to alter the law. 
We have had—I have had—some experience of 
what any attempt of that sort may be expected 
to lead to, and I think there are several gentle. 
men sitting on this bench who would not be dis- 
posed, if I were so inclined myself, to concur in 
any such proposition.” 

That, I think, was a sensible view, and 
I can only wonder at and want an expla- 
nation of the despatch to our good friends 
across the water, leading to the belief that 
the opinion of our Government was wholly 
different. I must say another word as to 
this. We are told that these words of the 
noble Earl—and very strong words they 
were for a Minister to use—were referred 
to elsewhere, and the noble Earl was asked 
toexplain them. The noble Earl explained 
them in this way. He said,in substance, 
**T adhere to the opinion, and my reason 
is this—How can you describe in any other 
words an Act of Parliament as to which the 
chief of one of our courts of law has said, 
‘You might sail a fleet of ships through 
it?’?"’ That explanation again will go 
across the water, and will be read by our 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic, 
who will find it asserted that the chief 
of one of our courts has declared of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act that a fleet of 
ships might be sailed through it. Will 
the House believe it possible that the noble 
Earl could have fallen into the error I am 
going to expose? What that very emi- 
nent and learned person said was this— 

“If I were to adopt the construction which 

the Crown desires to put upon the Foreign En- 
listment Act, which I do not adopt, which I 
reprobate as false and erroneous, then, indeed, 
you might not drive a coach and six, but might 
sail a fleet of ships through the Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 
Now, I think I have shown sufficient rea- 
son why the House of Commons should be 
anxious to have a full statement not merely 
from American reports and publications, 
but a full statement from our own Minis- 
ters of the correspondence which has passed 
between the British Government and the 
Government of the United States. 

I now come to the second portion of the 
papers which have been moved for—the 
correspondence between the different de- 
partments of the Government and the 
Messrs. Laird, who are said to have been 
the builders of these ships. I wish to re- 
peat most emphatically, that I will endea- 
vour not to say one word which ean by any 
possibility verge upon whatever may be the 
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merits of the case to be tried between the 
Government and the persons connected 
with these ships. I agree that nothing 
should be said in this House to prejudice 
the pending case, but I wish the Govern- 
ment had followed a similar course. I can- 
not help reminding the House, as it has 
been referred to prominently by the Attor- 
ney General, of what the Government have 
been doing all the time these ships have 
been detained or under seizure. The At- 
torney General, as I understand his views, 
says that nothing must be said to prejudice 
the case of the Government, but anything 
that will prejudice the case of the indivi- 
duals with whom the Government are in 
litigation is fair and right, and all the 
more fair and right if it comes from a 
Member of the Government. Let us take 
as a specimen a speech of the Foreign 
Secretary to the people of Blairgowrie, 
which we may presume is correct, as the 
American Minister has reported it to his 
Government, observing that the altered 
tone of Lord Russell greatly pleased him. 
Now, what was the new tone which so 
delighted the American Minister? Upon 
the 9th of September these rams were 
seized. [The Atrorney GENERAL: De- 
tained !] Yes; detained. The correction 
is important. They were detained on the 
9th or 10th of September. About a fort- 
night or three weeks afterwards, address- 
ing a select audience, who, no doubt, 
were most competent judges upon these 
matters, the noble Earl treated them to 
his views upon the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. He said— 

“There are other matters with regard to ships 
that have lately been prepared within this coun- 
try, because these ships are not like ships that 
receive the usual equipment, they are not like 
vessels you sent in former times of war, but are 
in themselves, without any further armament, 
formed for acts of offence and war; they are 
steam rams, which might be used for purposes of 
war, without ever touching the shore of a Confe- 
derate port.” 

The good people of Blairgowrie, no doubt, 
attached a different meaning to the word 
“rams.”’ The noble Earl went on to say— 

“Well, gentlemen, to permit ships of this kind 
knowingly to depart from this country, not to 
enter into a Confederate port, not to enter the 
ports of a belligerent, would, as you see, expose 
our good faith to great suspicion.” 

I wish the House to remember what was 
the condition of affairs at that time. 
Messrs. Laird were the builders of these 
ships. They were said to have been built 
for a foreigner, M. Bravay of Paris, and 
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the allegation was that that statement was 
incorrect, and that, instead of being built 
for M. Bravay, there were intended for the 
Confederate Government. That was a mat- 
ter to be proved by proper evidence. While 
the question is in this state, the noble Fo- 
reign Secretary thinks it is not prejudiced 
by his going to a select audience of his 
own choosing and telling them that it is 
quite clear that these rams were intended 
for the Confederate Government. And 
the American Minister says, ‘* This is the 
true tone!’’ 

But now I come to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. He, follow- 
ing the example of the noble Earl, ad- 
dressed his constituents, and what did he 
tell them ?— 

“On the other hand, he hoped and believed 

that the people of the country at large would not 
be inclined to identify themselves in feeling with 
those merchants of ours who seemed to think that 
a were bound by no obligation to our laws at 
all. 
No doubt, if such an expression had fallen 
from the hon. Member who sits below the 
gangway it might not have been of the 
slightest consequence. No importance 
would have been attached to it; but it is 
very different when it falls from the first 
Law Officer of the Crown, who is charged 
with the prosecution of such offences — 

“He hoped and believed that the people of the 

country at large would not be inclined to identify 
themselves in feeling with those merchants of ours 
who seemed to think that they were bound by no 
obligation to our laws at all, and that it was per- 
fectly fair for them if they chose to carry on an 
unlawful trade with a belligerent Power, while at 
the same time they knew that Government were 
anxious for the sake of the nation to preserve a 
strict neutrality.” 
Who were referred to? Of course, I must 
pay the Government the compliment of 
saying, that if there were any merchants 
evincing a total disregard to the law they 
would have prosecuted them. Therefore, 
this could only refer to the cases sub judice 
—the Alexandra and the steam rams, and 
yet we have the first Law Officer of the 
Crown going down to his constituents, and 
saying, before the cases were tried, that the 
defendants in these cases had clearly vio- 
lated the law. But this is not all, because 
we find the President of the Board of 
Trade also followed suit. He went down 
to Ashton and addressed his constituents, 
and I must say he went deeper into the 
subject than either of those who preceded 
him. He told the people of Ashton—- 

“I don’t know whether any gentleman here has 
taken the trouble to read the legal arguments 
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upon this question ; but really I confess, for one, 
that I am unable to understand much of what has 
been said upon the subject. I am told that you 
may sail a fleet of ships through the Foreign En- 
listment Act. It may be so ; but I will undertake 
to say that I will sail another fleet of ships 
through the construction which any of the lawyers 
has hitherto put upon that Act. Common sense 
tells me that the Confederate Government are the 
parties who have, directly or indireetly, caused 
these ships to be built in this country, and that in 
so doing they entered upon a deliberate course of 
violating and evading the laws of England. I am 
no lawyer, but that is my construction, and I do 
= think you can sail a fleet of ships through 
that,” 


Yes ; the laws of England, which the right 
hon. Gentleman says he does not under- 
stand—he nevertheless maintains have been 
violated—the common sense which does not 
enable him to understand the law does en- 
able him to say that these parties had 
entered on a deliberate course of violating 
the laws of England. 

“ T am no lawyer, but that is my construction, 


and I don’t think you can sail a fiect of ships 
through it.” . 


That was followed by great laughter. 
Well but this is not, after all, a matter 
for drollery. Suppose this were a ques- 
tion of life ; suppose a prisoner waiting 
his trial on a Government prosecution 
for high treason, and suppose the Attor- 
ney General, a Secretary of State, and 
another Cabinet Minister, went about 
addressing their constituents, and saying, 
**Dont talk about the law —never mind 
that ; there are, no doubt, forms of law to 
be gone through—but it is as certain as the 
sun shines the man is guilty.’”” The At- 
torney General deprecated any word which 
might drop from any speaker that might 
prejudice the case of the Crown; but he 
talked much of doing to others what you 
would desire others to do to you, and then 
he said, You talk of papers laid before 
Congress, another paper was laid before 
another Congress, and he read a paper 
said to be signed by the Under Secretary 
of the Confederate Government, stating 
something about ironclad vessels being 
built in England, and connecting them with 
the rams in the Mersey. And he said, as 
matter of fact, there could be no doubt these 
rams were intended for the Confederate 
Government. Now, that is the very point 
sub judice. But does the Attorney Gene- 
ral not know—what I suppose every other 
Member but himself knows—that a gen- 
tleman, as I am informed, of high position 
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ring to the paper which the Attorney 
General read to-night, and which was ~ 
also published in the newspapers, he has 
declared it to be a gross forgery? But 
so the fact is; such a statement has been 
made, and made as publicly as the other 
document, and the person who has made 
that statement has added, that any one 
conversant with the manner in which docu- 
ments are laid before Congress would know 
that it was not usual for documents in 
that shape or form to be laid before Con- 
gress. 

Now, I want to state precisely the ob- 
jects for which, I think, this second class 
of documents, the correspondence between 
the Government and the Messrs, Laird, 
ought to be produced. It is not for the 
purpose of affecting the merits of the case, 
either as against the Crown or the Messrs, 
Laird, that I support their production. It 
is for the purpose of seeing what course 
was taken by the Government anterior to 
the seizure of these vessels, a course which 
raises constitutional questions of as great 
importance—I say so deliberately—as were 
ever brought before this House. I speak 
with full consciousness of the gravity of 
the expressions I use when I charge the 
Government—let there be no mistake—l 
charge the Government with having done, 
and after hearing the Attorney General to- 
night, I say having done on their own con- 
fession, what was illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, without law, without justification, 
and without excuse. We are told, not by 
documents laid on the table—we have had 
to search as we best could for documents 
elsewhere—we are told that on the 31st of 
August, Earl Russell answered a memorial 
presented to him by four representatives of 
the Peace Society, who-asked him to de- 
tain these rams in the Mersey. I will 
read to the House the material parts of 
that reply— 

“ Gentlemen,—I have received your letter, 
calling my attention to a subject of very grave 
and pressing importance—namely, the fitting out 
and equipping of two powerful iron-plated steam 
rams, which you are informed are intended to 
commit hostilities against the Government and 
people of the United States of America. My 
attention has long been directed to this subject. 
Both the Treasury and the Home Department 
have, at my request, made the most anxious in- 
quiries upon the subject of these steam rams. You 
are aware that, by the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
a ship is liable to be detained, and its owners are 
subject to penalties, when the ship is armed or 
equipped for purposes of war, and its owners In- 
tend to use it against some State or community 
in friendship with Her Majesty. It is necessary 
to prove both the equipment and the intention. 
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But in order to prove the equipment and the in- 
* tention it is necessary, for conviction in a British 
Court of Justice, to have the evidence of credible 
witnesses. I was in hopes, when I began to read 
your memorial, that you would propose to furnish 
me with evidence to prove that the steam rams in 
question were intended to carry on hostilities 
against the Government and people of the United 
States of America; but you make no proposal of 
the sort, and only tell me that you ‘are infor- 
med’ so and so, and ‘it is believed’ so and so. 
You must be aware, however, that, according to 
British law, prosecutions cannot be set on foot 
upon the ground of the violation of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act without affidavits of credible wit- 
nesses, as in other cases of important misde- 
meanours and crimes. Such, likewise, is the 
law in the United States of America.” 


That was on the 3lst of August. On the 
lst of September the noble Lord wrote 
to Mr. Adams, and said this— 


“Tn the first place, Her Majesty’s Government 
are advised that the information contained in 
the depositions is in a great measure mere hear- 
say evidence, and generally that is not such as 
to show the intent or purpose necessary to make 
the building or fitting out of these vessels illegal 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act. Secondly, 
it has been stated to Her Majesty’s Government 
at one time that these vessels have been built for 
Frenchmen, and at another that they belonged to 
the Viceroy of Egypt, and that they were not in- 
tended for the so-called Confederate States. It. is 
true that in your letter of the 25th of July you 
maintain that this statement as regards French 
ownership is a pretence, but the inquiries set on 
foot by Her Majesty’s Government have failed to 
show that itis without foundation. Whatever sus- 
picion may be entertained by the United States’ 
Consul at Liverpool as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of these vessels, the fact remains that M. 
Bravay, a French merchant residing at Paris, 
who is represented to be the person upon whose 
orders these ships have been built, has personally 
appeared, and has acted in that character at Li- 
verpool. There is no legal evidence against M. 
Bravay’s claim, nor anything to affect him with 
any illegal act or purpose; and the responsible 
agent of the Customs at Liverpool affirms his be- 
lief that these vessels have not been built for the 
Confederates. Under these circumstances, and 
having regard to the entire insufficiency of the 
depositions to prove any infraction of the law, 
Her Majesty’s Government are advised that they 
cannot interfere in any way with these vessels.” 


That was the conclusion of the noble 
Lord on the Ist of September, that having 
regard to the entire insufficiency of the 
depositions to prove any infraction of the 
law, Her Majesty’s Government were ad- 
vised that they could not interfere in any 
way with these vessels, either by seizure or 
in any other manner. 

Well, the next step was this: —The noble 
Lord has stated elsewhere that on the 3rd 
of September, the next day but one, he had 
made up his mind to detain the rams, and 
that he wrote a private letter to the noble 
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Lord at the head of the Government, stating 
that he had given orders for their deten- 
tion. Facts of an important description, 
which, of course, he was not in any way 
obliged to mention — and I quite agree 
that it would be wrong for him to men- 
tion them—but important facts came to 
the knowledge of the Government be- 
tween the lst and 3rd of September, which 
led to their entirely changing their inten- 
tion, and resolving to take proceedings 
against the rams. At some future time we 
may perhaps hear what these facts are 
which, in so brief an interval, came within 
their cognizance. But what we find was 
this :—The noble Lord determines to detain 
the ships on the 3rd of September ; and I 
cannot help thinking there were very 
just grounds for the question of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Horsham (Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald), if you had deter- 
mined on that day even to detain these 
rams, do you think it was fair, candid, and 
above-board for you to write to the Messrs. 
Laird on the 14th of September a letter 
which—even granting that they invited it, 
and that it was in consequence of some 
statement they made—was entirely calcu- 
lated to mislead them as to your views and 
intentions? For what does that letter 
amount to but this, ‘“‘ We understand you 
to be good enough to say, that although 
you will not volunteer the information, yet 
if you are asked officially for whom you are 
building these ships you will tell. Be good 
enough, then, to let the Foreign Secretary 
know for whom they are being built ?” 
And, accordingly, on the 5th of September 
the Messrs. Laird unsuspectingly say that 
**the Messrs. Bravay allow us to send you 
their name.”” Yet all the while the Fo- 
reign Secretary, in concert with the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, had 
resolved to take that step which he never 
breathed to the Messrs. Laird, and which 
he never communicated to them till the 
9th of September. Well, on the 9th of 
that month, this letter was written to those 
gentlemen, and I ask the House to recon- 
cile it if they ean—I confess I cannot— 
with the statement we have heard as to 
the important information which arrived 
between the lst and the 3rd of September, 
and which made the Government change 
their views. It is written by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to the Messrs. Laird, 
and runs thus— 

“ Gentlemen,—I am desired by my Lords Com- 


missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint 
you that their Lordships have felt it their duty to 
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issue orders to the Commissioners of Customs 
that the two iron-clad steamers now in course of 
completion in your dock, at Birkenhead, are not 
to be permitted to leave the Mersey until satis- 
factory evidence can be given of their destination, 
or, at least, till the inquiries which are now being 
prosecuted to obtain such evidence shall have been 
brought to a conclusion. “G. A. Hamirron. 


“ Messrs. Laird, Brothers.” 


Well, but if all the facts had come to the 
knowledge of the Government— 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: I said 
that ‘‘some information’? had been re- 
ceived, 

Sr HUGH CAIRNS: Well, then, let 
it be ‘some information ;’’ this information, 
according to the Attorney General, en- 
tirely changed the views of the Government, 
and produced a conversion as sudden as 
anything we have heard of in history. 
Remember, I am willing to attribute the 
conversion to this information ; and not to 
the force of Mr. Adams’s letter. I take 
the statement of the Government by their 
organ in this House to-night—that ‘‘ im- 
portant facts ”’—** some”’ facts if you like 
—had come to their knowledge, between 
the lst and 3rd of September, which satis- 
fied them as to the destination of these 
rams. But, if that were so, how came 
you, on the 9th, to write, as regards the 
detention of the rams, that your intention 
was to keep them “ till the inquiries which 
are now being prosecuted to obtain such 
evidence shall have been brought to a 
conclusion ?’’ But so it was, and then the 
detention of the rams took place. The 
detention occurred on the 9th of Septem- 
ber, and the seizure on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, exactly one month afterwards. It 
is said also that during this time the de- 
tention had this operation, that the Messrs. 
Laird were not allowed to take the ships 
out of their dock on a trial trip, although 
they gave their personal undertaking to 


bring them back again after the trial trip | 
It is said, I know not how 


was over. 
truly, that that permission was first given 
by the Government and then withdrawn ; 
but I do not care about that, or about the 
case of the Messrs. Laird. I beg the 
House to dissever this matter from the case 
of individuals. It may, or it may not, 
have been more or less irksome to the 
Messrs. Laird, but I ask the House to look 
to the grave constitutional question in- 
volved. I demand to know from the Govern- 
ment—for we have not been told yet-—what 
was their authority for detaining those rams 
on the 9th of September. Does the Attor- 
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there is none. Does he say there is con- 
stitutional practice for it? No; there is 
none. But what he says—and I commend 
his answer to the House for their edifica- 
tion—is this :—‘ We violated the law in 
order to vindicate the law.’’ For he says, 
‘There was no reason to seize—there 
was no evidence—nothing had been done 
which gave us that right; but we remem- 
bered what we thought had occurred in 
other cases—we remembered that ships 
had been expeditiously fitted out and sent 
from this country, and we had been unable 
to stop them; we were determined that 
that should not occur again.” And, there- 
fore, while no crime had been committed 
[‘* Oh!” |—why, if a crime had been com- 
mitted, you had a right actually to seize— 
but while no crime had been committed, 
while no evidence was obtained, while the 
Government were afraid to seize the ships, 
they detained them, in order that, it might 
be in the course of weeks or of months, 
they might procure their evidence, and 
make out their case. 

Now, I will take the Attoruey General’s 
own analogy. He asks, ‘‘ What do you 
do with a person accused of committing a 
crime? You take him before a magis- 
trate, who receives certain evidence and 
may remand him for a certain time that 
more evidence may be obtained.” The 
Attorney General forgot that here there 
is a seizure. The seizure is the arrest. 
The moment you arrest a man, which the 
law allows you to do, on a charge of felony 
or misdemeanour, you act strictly within 
the law. The moment you arrest him 
you have made the seizure, and the law 
also says in the interests of justice that 
the magistrate may remand him within 
certain limits, and for a certain time while 
evidence is being produced; and, more- 








ney General say there was law for it? No; 
Sir Hugh Cairns 


over, there are safeguards in the habeas 
corpus against the abuse of authority there. 
But that is not the case here. You say, 
indeed, that you acted on your responsi- 
bility. Is not that the same wretched 
pretence which from the worst days of 
despotism downwards has always justified 
the acts of the executive Government ? 
Has not every breach of law committed by 
the Executive been done on their own re- 
sponsibility? Were not general warrants 
issued on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment? It is no answer to say that the 
individual may have his action for damages 
where there has been a breach of the law. 
If I remember rightly, the persons who 
were arrested under general warrants had 
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rights of action and recovered damages. 
Yet, although that was so, although the 
Government said they had acted for the 
safety of the State, and on their own re- 
sponsibility, the House of Commons s0- 
lemnly pronounced the sentence that ge- 
neral warrants were illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. And I say again, that what was 
done in regard to these steam rams at 
Liverpool was as illegal and unconstitu- 
tional as any act’ ever committed by the 
executive Government since the time of 
which I have spoken. Well, it has been 
suggested on behalf of the Government, 
that after all a seizure and a detention are 
not very different —that seizure is the 
greater and detention the less—that there 
was no greater interference with the 
Messrs. Laird and the enjoyment of their 
property by the one than by the other. I 
eare nothing about what the exact amount 
of that interference may have been, but I 
do want to know from the Government, 
and I hope we shall have this question 
plainly answered before this debate is over 
—I want to know whether the Government 
really mean to claim the right to detain 
ships building all round the various ports 
of England, on the request of the Ameri- 
ean Government, until inquiry shall have 
been made, or until the shipbuilder, having 
the onus cast upon him, shall discharge it 
—the onus of showing the destination of 
the ship? If that is the claim of the Go- 
vernment let us bear it, and we shall know 
how to deal with it. If that is not their 
claim, how do they justify the detention 
of the ships in the Mersey? If they were 
right in September in detaining these ves- 
sels for a month, they will be right any- 
where in England in detaining any ship 
merely on suspicion. 

But is it the fact that detention is less 
injurious than seizure? It requires no 
great skill to answer that question. If the 
Government seize the ship they do the 
very thing that an Act of Parliament au- 
thorizes—they commit no aggression on 
the law ; and, moreover, the person whose 
ship is seized has a right to drive on the 
Government—to make them continue the 
proceedings in a court and bring the ship 
to trial, and then it will be declared whe- 
ther or not he is an offender against the 
law. But if you detain the ship, how can 
the owner bring the case to trial? I want 
to know from the Government, and I trust 
that the House of Commons will demand 
from them, an answer to this—How long 
do they claim a right to detain a ship? 
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Do you claim it for one month, for two, 
for three, for six, or for twelve months ? 
If you do not, where do you draw your 
line? What right have you to detain her 
for one month if you cannot detain her for 
twelve? Sir, I cannot help contrasting 
the course taken by the Government in 
September, 1863, with some words which 
fell from the noble Lord the First Minister 
on the 27th of March, 1863. Speaking 
in this House on that occasion the noble 
Lord said— 


“ Her Majesty’s Government will continue, as 
I maintain they have done hitherto, to enforce the 
law, whenever a case shall be brought before 
them in which they can safely act upon good and 
sufficient grounds ; there must, however, be a de- 
position upon oath, and that deposition must be 
made upon facts that will stand examination be- 
fore a Court of Law ; for to call upon us arbitra. 
rily and capriciously to seize vessels with respect 
to which no convincing evidence can afterwards 
be adduced, is to ask the Government to adopt a 
course which would cast discredit upon them, 
and lead to much subsequent difficulty and em- 
barrassment.” 


If you cannot capriciously seize a ship, 
what is that to be called which is the de- 
tention of a ship without cause for seizure, 
in order that you may, if it may be, obtain 
a case for seizure? On the same day, the 
27th of March, the Attorney General, then 
Solicitor General, laid down some very 
good constitutional law, which I am afraid 
he has forgotten. He said— 

“ The United States’ Government have no right 
to complain of the Act in question—the Foreign 
Enlistment Act is enforced in the way in which 
English laws are usually enforced against English 
subjects” — 

Now, where is your English law which au- 
thorizes you against an English subject to 
detain property under such circumstances ? 

“On evidence, and not on suspicion ; on satis- 
factory testimony, and not on the mere accusations 
of a Foreign Minister or his agents,” 


And the hon. and learned Gentleman went 
on to say— 

“TI might, perhaps, understand such a com- 
plain if grounded on some such theory as this :— 
That because the safeguards of liberty have been 
suspended under circumstances of civil war in the 
United States, therefore, that they should be sus- 
pended in this country too, and the officers of our 
Government should do illegal acts and violate the 
law on mere accusation and suspicion.” 


Six months have not passed over before the 
hon. and learned Gentleman—advising, as 
I suppose, the Government—was guilty of 
the very offence which he reprobated then, 
when he said that it was unjustifiable in 
the United States to ask us to imitate 
their conduct. 


There is another matter 
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connected with this which is of great im- 
portance, and to which I invite the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The House 
is aware that very large and extensive de- 
mands have been made by the Government 
of the United States against this country 
for injuries occasioned by the Alabama. 
These demands were made during the 
whole of last year, and now amount to 
a sum which I am afraid to mention. 
Last year I heard the Government on 
more than one occasion defend themselves 
against these claims, and I thought on 
very good grounds. I thought that the 
claims were most unfounded. I thought 
there was no pretence for alleging them. 
I accepted the defence of the Government. 
But what was that defence? The defence 
of the Government was this :—*‘ You com- 
plain of the Alabama. Well; assume for 
a moment that at the time of her depar- 
ture from England she had been guilty 
of a violation of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, which we think doubtful; but, as- 
sume that she had, she was built under 
such circumstances, and with such speed, 
that no reasonable diligence on our part 
could have prevented her leaving.”” But, 
said the American Minister, “ Oh, yes; 
but I told you a considerable time before— 
I told you many weeks before—the reason 
that we had for suspecting her destination; 
and I gave you statements—some of them 
upon oath, and some not upon oath— 
which made it impossible but that any one 
should at all events feel a doubt whether 
that was not her destination.” ‘ Yes,” 
said the Government, ‘‘ but we have no law 
which enables us to interpose in a case 
of that kind. We cannot detain a ship— 
we cannot act upon suspicion. If you 
show us a case which enables us to seize, 
then we can seize and abide by the conse- 
quences, because the law enables us to do 
that ; but the law does not enable us to 
do what your American law may do,”’ and 
I believe does —‘‘ it does not enable us 
to detain a ship merely on circumstances 
of suspicion, in order to make inquiry. 
Therefore,”’ said the Government to the 
United States last year, “ your claims 
with regard to the Alabama are un- 
founded ; for we did all that the law 
and constitution of the country allow 
us to do.” But what becomes of that 
now ? What will you say to the American 
Minister now? Do not you suppose that 
the American Minister will come to you and 
say, “ You told me last year that unless 
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you had a case i.° seizure, and proof by 
proper evidence, you could not arrest a 
ship at all—that you could not detain her. 
Although you admitted that the facts I 
brought before you created very great 
suspicion, you said that you could not 
seize the Alabama ; therefore, you could 
not touch her. But look at what you did in 
September. For a whole month you de- 
tained these steam rams in the Mersey - 
while, according to your own words, you 
were collecting evidence and endeavouring 
to see whether your suspicions were well 
founded.”” Now, I do not accept that 
view of the case. I do not accept the 
view that the Government were justified in 
what they did ; but I maintain that when 
the United States hold this language, 
either our Government must contend that 
what they did in September was uncon- 
stitutional, or they ought to have done 
the same with regard to the Alabama, and 
are liable. 

Now, I have only a few words more to 
say with regard to the course which was 
taken after the seizure, and again I will 
not say a word as to the merits of the 
ease, of which I know nothing. What 
was the course the Government took ? On 
the 9th of October they seized these rams. 
The. House are tolerably aware that the 
next step to be taken is one almost of 
form—at all events, a very few days suf- 
fices if they have, as the Government say 
they had at the time of the seizure, a full 
knowledge of the case—the next step is 
to file an information in the Exchequer; 
but I am sorry to say that the law of the 
country is such, because it was a law made 
to deal with seizures of bales of tobacco 
and things of little value, that the Crown 
cannot be actually driven to take a step 
in the Court of Exchequer for twelve 
months. In a case of this sort, however, 
where the property was of the value of 
nearly a quarter of a million of money— 
something like that amount has, I am in- 
formed, been expended on these ships— 
surely it was the duty of the Government, 
when they did seize the ships, to use 
promptitude and despatch to bring the 
case to trial. Well, now, will the House 
believe it, that from the 9th of October 
until the 8th of February, which is ex- 
actly four months, not a single step was 
taken, no information was filed in the 
Exchequer, and I do not think I am going 
too far when I say, that if this House had 
not assembled a very few days before that 
time the information would not have been 
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filed to this day? But that isnot all. What 
was done with the ships in the mean time ? 
We saw from the ordinary sources of in- 
formation that they were taken out of the 
dock and laid up in the Mersey under the 
charge of the Government. Now, if a 
quarter of a million of money has been 
expended on these ships, I ask the House 
to consider what the loss per month must 
be to the persons who have laid out that 
sum. I do not suppose that it is an in- 
ordinate estimate to treat money in com- 
merce as worth 10 per cent, and at that 
rate you will get a joss of something like 
£2,000 a month, in addition to the in- 
convenience, which cannot be exaggerated 
in mercantile affairs, of what is called 
“Lying out of the money.” I suppose I 
am not going too far in saying that if any 
but a large and well-established house with 
great resources had been subjected to an 
occurrence of this kind, it must have oc- 
easioned its ruin, But is that all? We 
have had another confession from the Go- 
vernment to-night. While the ships are 
under detention, be it observed, after the 
Government have put their embargo upon 
them, when they will not let them go 
out for a trial trip, when they have an- 
nounced that they are getting up evi- 
dence to make a case for the seizure and 
forfeit of the ships if they can, they 
send down an officer of the Admiralty to 
deal with the owners for the sale of their 
ships. I was quite amused at the man- 
ner in which the Attorney General dealt 
with this. Ile said, ‘“‘ Well, it was a 
very kind thing, a very humane thing. 
The Government did not wish to push the 
owners to extremity. They thought there 
might be difficulties, and it would be as 
well if they paid the money to the owners 
for the ships.” I want the Attorney 
General to tell me what does he think of 
dealing with a man round whose neck 
the Government has got the fangs and 
talons of the revenue officers. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman is accustomed 
to deal with what are called questions of 
equity in contracts and bargains of this 
kind. Is it his idea that it is a fair thing 
for a Government to use, not a process of 
law, for there was no process of law used 
or that could be used, but to use the 
strong, violent, and unconstitutional hand 
of the Executive to detain these ships, to 
tell those who had built them that the 
Government were getting up a case to 
confiseate them, and then while that is 
being done to send down an agent of the 
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Admiralty to treat? ‘To treat!” Is 
it not a mockery? Is not that word a 
mockery? Was that fair dealing? Was 
that a seller and buyer at arm’s length, 
and on an even footing? The Govern- 
ment with its hands upon the ships, the 
Government asserting that the day was 
coming when the ships would be forfeited, 
and then going and saying to the builder, 
**Come now, sell us these ships; let us 
buy them of you.” But what is the 
climax? The climax is this, The month 
of February comes at last. Parliament 
meets, and the information can no longer 
be delayed. It must be filed, and then 
we have the last letter from the Treasury 
to Messrs. Laird, which I hope the House 
will have printed for its perusal in the 
papers about to be produced. It begins 
with another piece of mockery, for it is 
headed “Immediate.” After four months 
the Treasury woke up and said— 
“ (Immediate). 
“Treasury Chambers, Feb. 8, 1864. 

“ Gentlemen,—In reply to your letter of the 
3rd inst., I am commanded by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint 
you that they are informed that an information 
in the case of the iron-clad vessels built by you, 
and now under seizure by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, will be filed in a few days, and that it may 
be necessary to send a commission abroad for the 
purpose of collecting evidence. 

“Gro. A, Hamuzron, 

“ Messrs. Laird Brothers.” 

Collecting evidence! The seizure, accord- 
ing to the Government, could only be made 
upon evidence, and four months after the 
seizure the Government are going to collect 
evidence abroad. Sir, we have not got 
many papers from the Government this 
year, but I trust that the House will insist 
upon the production of these. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: Sir, 1 
am happy to agree with my hon. and learned 
Friend in one or two of the propositions 
which he laid down. He stated that the 
latter class of papers, the production of 
which is required, would not affect the trial 
of this case, and would not, indeed, be 
evidence in it. I agree with him. He 
also said that it was proper that the House 
should know the tone of the correspondence 
between the American Government and our 
own. I agree with him. The House has 
a right to know that, and the papers will 
be produced. I therefore cannot help think- 
ing that my learned Friend might have 
saved a great portion of his argument 
which referred to the production of those 
papers, knowing very well before he got 
up that it was the intention of the Govern- 
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ment to produce them. He went on to give 
the House his opinion as counsel for Mr. 
Laird.—[Sir Huen Catrys dissented. |] — 
Why, we all know that. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS: I beg to say 
that my learned Friend knows nothing at 
all on the subject. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: He 
was in the case at all events. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS: Never. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL: My 


learned Friend, I am sure, will forgive me 
if I was under a misapprehension, but my 
hon. and learned Friend appeared in the 
last case of the Alewandra, and I certainly 
supposed from the tenour of his address, a 
good part of which appeared to me in some 
measure calculated for a jury, that it was 
a rehearsal of the speech which he intended 
hereafter to deliver in the case. He gave 
his opinion, whatever it may be worth— 
and I do not atall wish to detract from the 
value of that opinion—that the production 
of the first class of documents, namely, 
the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and Messrs. Laird, would not in any 
degree affect the trial. The House will 
do my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General, upon whom the responsi- 
bility of this prosecution rests, and myself 
the justice to suppose, that it is not one 
which we should have undertaken lightly 
or hastily. The Attorney General is of 
opinion that the production of this cor- 
respondence would tend to prejudice the 
case, The distinction between the two 
kinds of correspondence is, that one is 
admissible as evidence in a court of jus- 
tice, and the other is not. Now, we all 
know that the production of only one por- 
tion of a case may lead to an utterly wrong 
and unfounded conclusion, and that if we 
desire to form an opinion according to the 
evidence, we ought to have the whole of that 
evidence before us. If the correspondence 
written, of course, under advice by Mr. 
Laird and the answers of the Crown be 
produced, without any explanation of the 
circumstances under which those letters 
were written, or the information obtained 
which induced us to write in those terms, 
it would be impossible for any one reading 
the correspondence to come to a right con- 
clusion. If the House should think that 
we have improperly instituted this prose- 
cution, and that Her Majesty’s Government 
ought not to be intrusted with the powers 
they possess, it is proper for the House to 
say so. But I ask the House, if we are 
permitted to conduct this prosecution, to 
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allow us to conduct it in the same way as 
all other Government prosecutions are con. 
ducted. I never remember hearing of a 
case, and I do not believe there is an in- 
stance, in which a Government conduct- 
ing a prosecution has been called on to 
produce to the House of Commons before 
the trial, a correspondence which is to 
form a portion of the evidence for the pro- 
secution. 

As my hon. and learned Friend ex- 
pressed a desire not to prejudice the trial, 
or at all to discuss the merits of the 
ease on this occasion, I might have been 
satisfied with that answer, which is all 
that applies to the particular Motion be- 
fore the House ; but the debate has tra- 
velled much further afield. The noble 
Lord the Member for Stamford (Lord 
Robert Cecil) and other Members of this 
House have accused the Government of 
pusillanimity, of acting under the dictation 
of the American Government, and of sacri- 
ficing the honour of this country. It appears 
to me that nothing more vitally concerns the 
honour of this country than the strict and 
scrupulous observance, now that we are 
neutrals, of those rules which we laid down 
when we were belligerents. And if there be 
any rule of international law on which we 
have insisted more strongly than another, it 
is that neutrals should not be permitted to 
supply ships of war to belligerents. Allow 
me to call attention to the position we have 
taken on this subject ; for I cannot con- 
ceive anything more disgraceful, or more 
calculated to lower this country in the eyes 
of the world, than the reproach, assuming 
it to be well founded, ‘‘ Your rules of inter- 
national law are elastic, contracting or ex- 
panding, according to your temporary in- 
terest. You lay down a law as bellige- 
rents which you will not, as neutrals, 
submit to.”” As long ago as 1793 we 
emphatically insisted that the American 
Government should not supply France, 
with whom we were then engaged in hos- 
tilities, with vessels of war. We required 
them to detain those vessels, and Wash- 
ington did detain them, before any Foreign 
Enlistment Act was passed. Washington 
not only detained the vessels at our in- 
stance, but he proposed and carried in 
Cengress the American Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, as his enemies then said, at 
our dictation. Precisely the same attacks 
which are now directed against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in this House were 
then directed against Washington in Con- 
gress. There were members of Congress 
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who said that he was truckling to England, 
and allowing the English Ambassador to dic- 
tate to him ; they lamented the humiliation 
of their country, and declared that the stars 
and stripes had been dragged in the dust. 
But that great man despised the impu- 
tation of cowardice, he was strong enough 
not to fear to be thought afraid, and in 
spite of clamour—for there will always 
be violent and excitable men in all popu- 
lar assemblies—Washington pursued the 
course which he knew to be just, and 
at the same time best calculated for the 
interest and welfare of his own country ; 
he passed the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and a treaty was subsequently entered 
into, stipulating among other things for 
the restoration of prizes captured by ves- 
sels that were fitted out in American 
ports. I will not say, whether we have 
any grievances against the Federals or 
not; no doubt, irritating language has 
been used; no doubt, the press in 4 ie- 
rica at times has been very offensive ; and 
objectionable expressions have been used at 
times by public men. But I wish to im- 
press upon the House that, as far as the en- 
forcement of their Foreign Enlistment Act 
is concerned, we have absolutely no griev- 
ance against them. They have again and 
again restored prizes, captured in violation 
of that Act. As recently as the Russian 
war, in a case where we complained that a 
vessel, called the Maury, was fitted out in 
violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
they immediately detained that vessel, her 
clearance was stopped, and an inquiry was 
subsequently directed—precisely the same 
course as that pursued by Her Majesty’s 
Government in this case—and that inquiry, 
conducted entirely to our satisfaction, ended 
in our expressing a belief that there were 
no real grounds for the suspicions enter- 
tained. 

In the interests of peace and amity be- 
tween the two countries, therefore, I wish 
the House to understand that we have no 
grievance against them with regard to the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and that it deeply 
concerns our honour to enforce the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. But can we doubt that it 
also concerns our interests? I do not de- 
sire to reflect on any Gentleman entertain- 
ing Confederate sympathies. I can quite 
enter into those sympathies. It is in keep- 
ing with the generosity of the English 
character that we should forget that the 
Southern party were at one time most bit- 
ter in their hostility to this country ; that 
we should even lay aside for a time our 
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abhorrence of slavery, and view the Con- 
federates only as a brave people, maintain- 
ing an unequal struggle for their indepen- 
dence. Our sympathies are always on the 
side of the weak against the strong—on 
the side of those who are struggling for in- 
dependence, against those who are strug- 
gling for conquest. But I think we should 
be doing very wrong if we allowed our sym- 
pathies to blind us to the interests of our 
own country. Why do the Federals in- 
sist that neutral nations shall not be 
permitted to supply the Confederates with 
vessels of war? Why, because they 
are the stronger maritime Power. And 
why would it be for our interest to insist 
upon the same rule against all the world ? 
Because we are the strongest maritime 
Power. And are we now to promulgate 
the opposite doctrine—the doctrine that a 
weak Power is to be put on a footing of 
equality with us by using the ports of neu- 
tral States for the purpose of fitting out 
vessels of war? That would be a doctrine 
hailed with delight by the enemies of this 
country all over the world, because it would 
go to the very foundations of our maritime 
supremacy. Suppose, unhappily, we were 
at war with the United States—a consum- 
mation, I suppose, which no man desires, 
although speeches in this House sometimes 
seem to have that tendency—and we had 
blockaded all their ports, should we permit 
steam rams to issue from the ports of 
France? That is a question which I desire 
to have answered. Would my hon. and 
learned Friend, if he were the adviser of 
the Government, be imposed upon by re- 
presentations that those vessels were in- 
tended for the Pasha of Egypt, or for the 
Danish Government? He would very pro- 
perly decline to be duped by any such 
assertions. We have done that which 
we should expect others to do for us, and 
we have done no more. What, then, was 
the conduct of the Government which has 
been made the subject of such invective by 
my hon. and learned Friend. Circumstances 
came to the knowledge of the Government 
which excited grave suspicion as to the 
destination of the rams. On the Messrs. 
Laird volunteering to give information on 
the subject, the Government intimated 
their readiness to receive it. Well, in- 
formation was given, but I confess it was 
not satisfactory to the Government, and, 
so far from removing, it increased their 
suspicion, The Government had the de- 
positions of sworn witnesses which con- 
firmed those suspicions, and they felt it 
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to be their duty to seize or detain the 
ships. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has found fault with them because they took 
the milder instead of the more severe course; 
because, instead of actually seizing them, 
they give notice that they would be seized 
if they attempted to depart. The House 
will bear in mind that it was not necessary, 
in order to justify the seizure, that the evi- 
dence should be sufficient to satisfy a jury; 
it was enough that the Government had a 
primd facie case such as would induce a 
magistrate to remand a prisoner. The Go- 
vernment had in their possession depositions 
on oath, which, to a certain extent, made 
out a case. The Government determined 
to make inquiries whether these vessels 
were really being made for M. Bravay or 
other parties. They offered to take these 
persons at their word, and they said, “* Will 
you sell these vessels?” If they were 
really being made for these gentlemen, 
if the speculation was really a commer- 
cial one, they would have been too glad 
to accept the offer. But the parties con- 
cerned would not sell them. Could any 
human being doubt that they were intended 
for the service of the Confederates? My 
hon. and learned Friend finds fault with 


the Attorney General and other Members 
of Her Majesty’s Government for stating 
their belief that these vessels were intended 


for the Confederate States. If they had 
not entertained that belief, they would have 
done very wrong in seizing them. Of 
course, we entertained that belief, or we 
should have been guilty of taking an unjust 
course. Has any gentleman on the other 
side expressed a contrary opinion during 
all this vituperation and all these attacks 
on Her Majesty’s Government? Nobody 
doubts they were intended for the Con- 
federate service, and not for a French 
gentleman or the Pasha of Egypt. What 
was the Pasha of Egypt to the ship- 
builders, or they to the Pasha? Then, 
what was the use of disguising a belief 
that was entertained by the whole coun- 
try? It would only be a mockery— 
it would only be trifling with the House 
to pretend that the Government did not 
entertain that belief. [An hon. Memaer: 
That was not enough.] I quite agree 
that if it were notorious that the vessels 
were intended for the Confederate service, 
but if no evidence could be procured, the 
ships must be acquitted. It would be 
better that any number of ships should 
leave our ports for the Confederate service 
than the rules of law should be violated. 


The Solicitor General 
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We must prove our case, but the House 
will not expect me now to say what our 
case is. We believe the evidence we shall 
produce will be sufficient ; if we are wrong, 
the jury will do justice between the Crown 
and the subject. My hon. and learned 
Friend endeavoured to fix the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office on the 
horns of a dilemma, in regard to what he 
said about the Alabama. But this, like 
many other dilemmas, has three thorns, 
and might more correctly be called a 
trilemma. What the noble Lord meant, 
in saying that the case of the Alabama 
was a scandal, was, that in the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, the 
vessel ought to have been stopped be- 
fore she left Liverpool. That opinion was 
given just before the vessel got away by 
stratagem. A telegram was sent down to 
stop the Alabama, but she had gone away 
that morning on a pleasure trip, and she 
had not returned. When a notorious cri- 
minal escapes from justice it is said * that 
is a scandal to the law,’’ and that was 
about all that the noble Lord meant. The 
House will believe me when I say that, in 
dealing with new and difficult questions for 
which precedents cannot be found in the 
books, the Attorney General and myself 
have followed the lights of the highest au- 
thorities in Europe and America, whose 
decisions on these subjects command re- 
spect. I shall not have the presumption 
to say that we have always been right. 
But this I will say, that we have endea- 
voured to pursue the straight path, turning 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
showing no sympathy for the weaker nor 
fear for the stronger, and suffering no in- 
dignity from either. When our territorial 
rights were infringed, as in the case of the 
Chesapeake, we applied for and obtained 
redress. We have done the same in other 
cases, and in the case of the Savon, where 
a murder was committed, we lost no time 
in demanding that the murderer should be 
put upon his trial. But it is only just to 
act towards the American Government as 
we should ask them to act to us if our po- 
sitions were reversed. We have endea- 
voured to do as we would be done by, and 
T venture to say, that in taking that course 
we have best consulted the interests and the 
honour of this country. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, if it were not for 
some observations made by the Solicitor 
General, in which I cannot concur, but 
which upon reflection I think he will see 
reason to qualify, I should not venture to 
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trespass on the attention of the House 
after the great and constitutional speech 
which we have heard from my hon. and 
Jearned Friend (Sir Hugh Cairns). I be- 
lieve that since the days of Sir William 
Grant and Sir James Macintosh, a greater 
speech has not been made on questions of 
international and constitutional law. And 
I venture to remind my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General, that to the 
points of the speech for which my hon. and 
learned Friend below me asked for an 
answer, no answer has been given. The 
Solicitor General rests the whole of his 
argument on these two propositions—that 
we ought to do to America, as we would 
have America do to us. That no one dis- 
putes. The other argument is that we, 
being neutrals now, ought to act as we 
expected neutrals to act to us when we 
were at war. In both these propositions I 
cordially agree ; but I would ask him whe- 
ther, by the doctrine he has laid down, he 
is asking us, as a neutral nation, to exer- 
cise merely neutral rights, or whether he 
has asked us to abandon neutral rights? I 
have observed that the fallacy which ran 
through the argument of my hon. and learn- 
ed Friend, and in some respects through 
that of the Attorney General also, is that 
of confounding the obligations of our mu- 
nicipal law with those of international law. 
My learned Friend the Attorney General 
runs from one of these to the other, as if 
they were identical. Now, I take leave 
to say that the two things are essentially 
distinct. Municipal laws, unless they are 
embodied in conventions and agreements, 
give no right to Foreign States to call on 
a Government to interfere, either on the 
ground that they are new rights to be 
enforced, or new duties to be observed. 
But the Foreign Enlistment Act is a mu- 
nicipal Jaw which has not been embodied 
in any international convention, and I will 
undertake to say that if the arguments ad- 
vanced on behalf of the Crown are pushed 
to their legitimate consequence, no Go- 
vernment could ever sanction such a con- 
vention. But the rights arising out of in- 
ternational law are entirely different. They 
are as universal as the world; the same in 
America as in England. In dealing with 


other States on grounds of international 
law, your municipal laws are not worth a 
rush, but you are bound to recognize the 
principles of international law, though no 
municipal laws exist on the subject. That 
shows the utter fallacy of the arguments of 
my learned Friends. They have confounded 
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the duties of a neutral State with the du- 
ties of the commercial subjects of a neutral 
Power. This distinction is most impor- 
tant. A neutral State cannot favour either 
belligerent, cannot supply them with arms, 
ammunition, or ships of war, or allow its 
citizens to be enlisted in their army or 
navy. But it has always been a principle 
affirmed by the greatest jurists, and recog- 
nized by America as well as by this coun- 
try, that the commercial subjects of a 
neutral Power have no rights taken away 
from them with regard to carrying on aay 
lawful trade whatever, in time of war as 
in time of peace, subject only to this one 
qualification, namely, that if they deal with 
articles contraband of war, they must take 
the consequences of the risk they run. In 
carrying on that trade, they are perfectly 
at liberty to supply belligerents with arms, 
ammupition, ships, or other articles contra- 
band of war; they have a right to carry on 
their customary trade; but in carrying on 
this trade they are subject to this penalty 
—that they know their property may be 
confiscated if they violate the law of. na- 
tions. My hon. and learned Friend would 
do well to bear in mind the distinction. 
But, acting on the notion upon which he 
has grounded the whole of his arguments, 
he says, ‘‘ Look what America has done in 
your case. Did America allow ships of 
war to go out of her ports when you were 
at war?” And, by a slip of the tongue, 
I hope it was, he seemed to say that it 
was absolutely contrary to the laws of 
nations to furnish any country with a ship 
of war. Where did my hon. and learned 
Friend learn that doctrine? What coun- 
try has ever laid it down? Has America? 
Go and consult Judge Story. He has 
told you that ammunition, and ships, and 
arms, and all kinds of contraband of war 
may be furnished by a neutral to a bel- 
ligerent, but at the risk and peril of those 
who furnish them. My hon. and learned 
Friend quotes the case of 1793, and also 
the case of the Maury at the time of the 
Russian war. He quotes those cases, but, 
pardon me, he rather misquotes them. 
Why, in 1793 it was the case of ships 
built, fitted out and armed, and ready to 
go out to sea as privateers. These were 
the ships that Washington stopped. What 
was the case of the Maury? That ship 
had ler guns in her, and she was only 
stopped when she was so fitted out, con- 
trary to their own Foreign Enlistment Act 
as much as it would be contrary to ours. 
The only authorities, therefore, which my 
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hon. and learned Friend quoted were not 
the least in his favour. But I must say, 
if you are to run your municipal laws into 
your international laws, and mix them up 
so that you cannot sever them, as the 
learned Attorney General has unfortu- 
nately done, what will be the conse- 
quences? I have always understood that 
when a municipal law which is of a highly 
penal character is passed, the Crown can 
only enforce it by strictly adhering to its 
provisions. But my hon. and learned 
Friend, deviating from the only ground he 
could have taken up, says that the Crown, 
on its own responsibility, and exercising its 
prerogative, will import into this statutory 
obligation—for it is only a statutory obli- 
gation —a prerogative greater than was 
ever exercised by any arbitrary Sovereign. 
Your laws,if they are to be maintained—the 
peace of the world, if it is to be preserved— 
can only be maintained and preserved by 
adhering strictly, regularly, and consistently 
to those great principles of international 
Jaw which are not the laws of Europe only, 
but of America also. And the greatest 
principle of all is this, that when other 
countries chance to go to war, neutrals are 
deprived of no rights which they before 
possessed in the ordinary course of their 
business. Well, my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General, in attempting 
to answer the only other portion of the 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Belfast, trices to explain away 
the dilemma in which my hon. and learned 
Friend had placed Earl Russell. I thought 
his explanation anything but satisfactory. 
But I was glad it was attempted, because 
it reminded me of the line of poliey which 
Earl Russell had taken with regard to the 
Alabama, and which is totally different 
from that which the Law Officers of the 
Crown are now pursuing. The hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast reminded the 
House that Earl Russell said the case of 
the Alabama was a ‘“‘scandal.” But such 
was not Earl Russell’s opinion a year ago. 
Nay more, I will say that, as recently as 
last October, Earl Russell’s opinion was 
much sounder, because it was more just, 
because, in fact, it was in exact confor- 
mity with the great principles which I 
have endeavoured to sustain. If the Ame- 
rican Government has a right to call upon 
us to stop ships which it cannot prove to 
be built, and equipped, and armed, and 
fitted out in violation of the Foreign En- 
listment Act, upon what do they ground 
that right? I will show you upon what 
Mr. Walpole 
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Mr. Adams grounds it, and I will give you 
the answer of Earl Russell. Mr. Adams, 
writing to Earl Russell on the 23rd of 
October, 1863, says— 


“The United States are compelled to assume 
that they gave due and sufficient previous notice 
to Her Majesty’s Government that this criminal 
enterprise was begun, and in regular process of 
execution, through the agencies herein described, 
in one of Her Majesty’s ports. They cannot re. 
sist the conclusion that the Government was then 
bound by treaty obligations, and by the law of 
nations, to prevent the execution of it.” [What 
treaty obligations ? I know of none.] “ Had it 
acted with the promptness and energy required by 
the emergency, they cannot but feel assured the 
whole scheme must have been frustrated. The 
United States are ready to admit tha tit did act 
so far as to acknowledge the propriety of detaining 
this vessel for the reasons assigned, but they are 
constrained to object that valuable time was lost 
in delays, and that the effort when attempted was 
too soon abandoned. They cannot consider the 
justice of their claim for reparation liable to be 
affected by any circumstances connected with 
those mere forms of proceeding on the part of 
Great Britain which are exclusively within her own 
control.” —Correspondence, No. 1 (1864), p. 26. 


Now, the gravity of that sentence must not 
be forgotten. The claim is made upon two 
grounds—treaties and the law of nations. 
But there are no treaties, and the law of 
nations is as I have stated. But what is 
the meaning of the claim for all the inju- 
ries done by the Alabama? Are the Go- 
vernment going to admit that such a claim 
is to be entertained for a single moment ? 
What does Earl Russell say? And here I 
find the sound view upon which the Govern- 
ment ought to act. They will be found in 
page 42 of the papers. Earl Russell, writ- 
ing on the 26th of October, 1863, says— 


“ With this declaration, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may well be content to await the time when 
acalm and candid examination of the facts and 
principles involved in the case of the Alabama 
may, in the opinion of the Government of the 
United States, usefully be undertaken. In the 
mean time, I must request you to believe that the 
principle contended for by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not that of commissioning, equipping, and 
manning vessels in our ports to cruise against 
either of the belligerent parties—a principle which 
was so justly and unequivocally condemned by 
the President of the United States in 1793, as 
recorded by Mr. Jefferson in his letter to Mr. 
Hammond of the 13th of May of that year. But 
the British Government must decline to be re- 
sponsible for the acts of parties who fit out a 
seeming merchant ship, send her to a port or 
to waters far from the jurisdiction of British 
Courts, and there commission, equip, and man her 
as a vessel of war. Her Majesty’s Government 
fear that if an admitted principle were thus made 
elastic to suit a particular case, the trade of ship- 
building, in which our people excel, and which is 
to great numbers of them a source of honest live- 
lihood, would be seriously embarrassed and im- 
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peded. I may add that it appears strange that, 
notwithstanding the large and powerful naval 
force possessed by the Government of the United 
States, no efficient measures have been taken 
by that Government to capture the Alabama.” — 
Correspondence, No. 1 (1864), p. 42. 

Now, with great deference to the Law 
Officers of the Crown, I prefer the inter- 
national and constitutional view taken by 
Earl Russell to that which is taken by my 
hon, and learned Friends. That view, I 
am persuaded, is sound; and when I hear 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Belfast go over step by step the course 
which the Government have taken—when 
I find they were actually, as it were, in- 
viting evidence against the builders of 
those ships by communications the answers 
to which might be turned against then— 
when I see they were acting without any 
authority in detaining the ships, the Act of 
Parliament giving them no such power— 
when I hear, and it was not contradicted and 
cannot be contradicted, that the seizure 
was made on the 9th of October, I think, 
and that no proceedings whatever were 
taken until the 6th or the 8th February— 
I must put it to the merchants of this 
House and beg them to consider, in behalf 
of their great mercantile interests, whether 
they are to be—I was going to say — 
trifled with by arguments like those of the | 
learned Solicitor General. Shipbuilders | 
are no more acting contrary to the law of 
nations in building ships for sale than mer- 
chants are in sending goods to break the 
blockade or in manufacturing arms to be 
used by the Federals. When I see all 
these things, and find the other side of the 
House echoing to the roof the observation 
of the Solicitor General, that the merchants 
of this country would do well not to violate 
the law of nations and the obligations im- 
posed upon them by the proclamation of | 
their Queen, my answer first is, that they | 
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Solicitor General imagines exist on these 
benches. They would be partly in favour 
of that brave people who are endeavouring 
to assert their independence against the 
oppression to which they think they are 
exposed ; but my sympathies, as well as 
those of the country, were, I believe, in the 
commencement of this fearful struggle so 
far enlisted with the North as to lead us 
to hope that the Union of all the States 
might still be preserved. It is not, there- 
fore, because I sympathize with one side 
rather than the other, but for the purpose 
of maintaining intact the great principles 
of international law that I have deemed it 
right to address these few observations to 
the House. 

Mr. T. BARING: Sir, I had not in- 
tended to trouble the House with a single 
word on this occasion, but as my right 
hon. Friend who has just spoken has ap- 
pealed to the merchants of his country in 
support of the sentiments to which he, as 
well as the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast, has given expression, I, as an 
humble member of the mercantile commu- 
nity, and not assuming to myself, in any 
way, authority to represent it here, cannot 
help protesting against the doctrines which 
he has laid down. I, for one, cannot think 
that, by sanctioning measures which would 
lead to privateers and war vessels being 
fitted out at neutral ports, to take part in 
the contest now raging across the Atlan- 
tic, we should benefit the commercial com- 
munity. What community, let me ask, 
would suffer more than the mercantile 
classes of this country if that system were 
generally supported, and that principle 
adopted ? What would take place in the 
event of a war breaking out between us 
and another nation, if it were allowed to a 
neutral country to arm vessels as pirates to 
destroy our commerce? We are not unin- 





do it at their peril if they send out articles | terested in this matter. As merchants, 
contraband of war, and secondly, that they | we are interested in maintaining that prin- 
dono more wrong, they act no more con- | ciple, which we supported and propounded 
trary to the Royal proclamation in build. | ourselves when we were engaged in war. 
ing ships to sell them to the Confeder- | We are interested in the principle adopted 
ates than they do in sending out arms or | by Jefferson at our recommendation, and 
ammunition to be sold to the Federals, | acted on by ourselves so lately as during 
or swift-steaming vessels to break the | the Crimean war, and which, if it be 
blockade. Let it not be supposed that I | broken through now, may be acted upon 
wish to show my sympathies to the one to our injury hereafter. My right hon. 
side rather than the other in that tremen- | Friend says that neutrals are authorized to 
dous conflict which is now raging beyond | trade. Yes, but there is a law which says 
the Atlantic. I have never spoken on| We are not to equip vessels for warlike 
that subject in this House. If I were to| purposes; and does my right hon. Friend, 
give expression to my sympathies, it would | would ask, mean to contend that these 
be seen that they are not those which the | vessels, the case of which we are discus- 
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sing, armed as they were with rams, are 
merely innocent commercial ships, intended 
to be used simply for commercial purposes, 
and which would be misused if adapted to 
the purposes of war? Will he not allow 
that the mode in which they were con- 
structed shows the object for which they 
were destined? My right hon. Friend 
says, that the Solicitor General did not an- 
swer the question put by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast; but there 
was another question which he himself did 
not answer. Does he believe that these 
vessels were equipped for warlike pur- 
poses? That is a question which I am 
sure he would not undertake to answer in 
the negative. But be that as it may, I, 
as an humble member of the commercial 
community, speaking in support of my in- 
dividual interests as a merchant, rejoice 
to say that those interests are identified 
with the blessings of peace and the main- 
tenance of amity. I may add, that on 
the continuance of those blessings rests 
not only the progress of civilization, but 
the greatness of this country; and when 
I hear hon. Gentlemen on this side of 


the House taunting the Government, as 
it were, with not precipitating us into a 


war, I have, I confess, no sympathy with 
them. In speaking thus, I am, I allow, 
advocating my own interests; but, in do- 
ing so, 1 feel I am advocating also the 
interests of my country and of humanity. 


This I would say in conclusion, that if the | 


speeches of my right hon. Friend, and the 


hon. and learned Member for Belfast, are | 


to be taken as furnishing the grounds on 
which we are to divide to-night, they seem 
to me to have arrived, by simply moving 
for these papers, at a most lame and impo- 
tent conclusion. Why do not they at once 
move a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, or on the Law Officers of the Crown, 
for the course which they have pursued ? 
For my own part, I offer to the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary, and to those 
Gentlemen by whom he is advised in those 
matters—although I think they are open to 
grave censure for not having prevented the 
departure of the Alabama—my thanks 
for their conduct on this occasion, deeming 
it, as I do, to be calculated to promote the 
welfare of the State. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
might have been well content to have left 
the argument on this question where it was 
left by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Belfast, and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 


Mr. T. Baring 
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versity ; but 1 must say that in listenin 

to the speech just addressed to the House 
by the hon. Member for Huntingdon, there 
was only one sentence which gave me 
satisfaction and pleasure—namely, that he 
did not assume to represent the mercantile 
community of England, but that he merely 
spoke in his own name. We all know the 
high and distinguished position which that 
hon. Gentleman holds among the merchant 
princes of England ; but I am glad to hear 
from him that the words he uttered ex- 
pressed his own opinions alone. The hon, 
Gentleman has tendered to the Law Officers 
of the Crown his thanks for the course they 
have taken. I must confess that I do not 
agree in those thanks. The hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) admitted 
that a more important question had never 
been brought before the House. I quite 
agree with him, though on a different 
ground from that on which he put it. He 
said it was important because it concerned 
the commerce, the trade, and the possible 
position of the country in the event of 
another war. These are grave and im- 
portant considerations ; but I hold further, 
that this is a most important question, on 
the ground that this is the. arst time for 
many a year that a Minister has stood up 
in this House to justify, in the face of the 
House of Commons, a deliberate breach of 
law. The hon. Gentleman opposite has 
referred a good deal to the word ** responsi- 
bility.””. That is an elastic word, and is 
one capable of wide application, and if the 
Executive can act thus, if the Law Officers 
of the Crown can arrest ships, why may 


| they not arrest men also? To what extent 


may not the doctrine of the Solicitor Gene- 
ral be extended? Is that a doctrine likely 
to secure peace, that the Executive should 
thus break the law, and seek to justify 
themselves to the House of Commons? But 
there is one point which I wish to put to 
the Attorney General. He has said that 
these ships were detained upon grave sus- 
picions of the intentions of the builders, 
and that they were not seized till sufficient 
evidence was obtained of the use for which 
they were designed. I wish to ask him 
what the result would have been if it had 
been shown that the intention of the 
builders was lawful and innocent ? Would 
not the right hon. Gentleman then have to 
admit that the law had been deliberately 
broken, and that the power of the Execu- 
tive had been brought to bear against 
persons who were blameless? I think 
a great advantage has been obtained 
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by the discussion of to-night, and I am glad 
that it has been from this side of the House 
that the principle has been advocated, that 
nothing will justify, on the part of the 
Executive, a deliberate breach of the law, 
on the grounds which the Government have 
taken to-night, that the end will sanctify the 


means, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
it to be clearly understood, before the 
House proceeded to a division, that the 
papers asked for in the latter part of the 
Motion, the Government were ready to 
grant; and that the negative which the 
Government gave to the Motion applied 
only to the former part, relating to the 
correspondence between the various depart- 
ments of Government and Messrs. Laird. 


| 
Question put, 
“That an humble Address be presented to 
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Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously | 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of all Correspondence be- | 
tween the various Departments of Her Majesty’s | 
Government, or Officers in Her Majesty’s service, 
and Messrs. Laird Brothers, relating to the two 
Iron-clad Vessels the El Tousson and El Monas- | 
sia, building by that firm, and seized by order of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

“And, of any Papers or Correspondence that 
have passed between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of the United States, or their 
representative Mr. Adams, relating to the said 
vessel,” 


The House divided :—Ayes 153; Noes 
178 : Majority 25. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. WALPOLE, in moving for a Copy 
of two Reports, made to the Keclesiastical 
Commissioners by the Estates Committee, 
on the 4th and 18th days of February, 
1864, said, his object in doing so was to 
inform the public of the principles on which 
the grants by the Commission were regu- 
lated, and of the nature of the Commission 
itself. 


Motion agreed to. 


Copy ordered, 


“Of two Reports made to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners by the Estates Committee on the 
4th and 18th days of February, 1864.”—( Jr. 
Walpole.) 


INSANE PRISONERS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL—{Bu 4.]—CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 
Mr. HUNT said, he wished to take that 
Opportunity of mentioning a matter on 
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which he had received a letter from Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, complaining that he (Mr. 
Hunt) had misrepresented his opinions. 
When the Bill was in Committee, he (Mr. 
Hunt) had stated that ‘Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low had based his opinion of Townley’s 
insanity chiefly on his extraordinary per- 
verted moral sense.”’ It had been repre- 
sented to him that this was not a correct 
statement of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s theory 
of the case, which was, that there was a 
great moral obliquity in Townley, and with 
this a mental aberration; and, viewing 
these conjoint conditions, Dr. Forbes Wins- 
low came to the conclusion that he was not 
of sound intellect. He (Mr. Hunt) did not 
see much variance between the correction 


}and what he had himself stated, but he 


was anxious not, in any degree, to place 
Dr. Forbes Winslow’s statement before the 
House. For himself, he protested against 


| moral obliquity being taken into conside- 


ration at all in estimating the sanity or 
insanity of a prisoner. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be read 
3° To-morrow. 


WAREHOUSING OF BRITISH SPIRITS 
BILL—[Biut 19,)—SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LYGON said, he hoped the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would explain the 
nature of the Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given notice of a Bill regarding 


; British and foreign spirits, but had thought 


fit not to give any explanation concerning 
its objects, when he obtained leave to bring 
it in. Ashe obtained that leave, or rather 
he was under the order of the House to 
bring in a Bill relating to the warehousing 
of British and foreign spirits, more reason 
ought to be given why an important part 
of it was to be omitted. Much inconve- 
nience was caused to hon. Members and 
the country from the manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman thought right to in- 
troduce such Bills. It was true that they 
were not of first-class importance, but they 
were of such importance to those whose 
trade might be affected by them, that some 
explanation was due. The manner in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer acted was 
manifested in the Tobacco Duties Bill and 
the Inland Revenue Bill of last year. In 
neither case did he give any information 
when he obtained Jeave in a Committee of 
the Whole House to bring them in. The 
Tobacco Duties Bill was introduced with- 
out explanation on the 16th of February, 
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was read a third time on the 23rd of Feb- 
ruary, and the first explanation was given 
at about the same time of the night as the 
present. The Bill was committed on the 
2nd of March. But on the 9th of March, 
in consequence of the want of information 
in its early stages, the Bill was re-commit- 
ted, and the Report was agreed to on the 
23rd of March. It would have been more 
satisfactory if an early explanation had 
been given. It was the same case with 
the Inland Revenue Bill. The Bill was 
re-committed with reference to railway pas- 
sengers and spirit licences. There was a 
Standing Order that no Bill affecting trade 
should be brought into the House, except 
in a Committee of the Whole House. The 
object of that rule was, that hon. Members 
might havea full explanation of the objects 
of the measure; but that object was set at 
nought by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
was a matter of serious importance to his 
(Mr. Lygon’s) constituents; one of them 
had written to him that he had paid 
£1,000 for duty within the last few months 
on English, Irish, and Scotch spirits, and 
he was anxious to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to introduce, in 
any part of the Bill, words affecting fo- 
reign spirits. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had followed the uniform 
practice, and the hon. Member, notwith- 
standing his great experience, had entirely 
misunderstood the purport of preliminary 
Resolutions for Bills relating to trade. The 
doetrine, that in proposing such preliminary 
Resolutions the subject should receive in all 
its parts a searching examination was ab- 
surd, and would in effect be taking the 
Committee on a Bill before its introduction. 
The common practice in Bills of trade was 
to cover all the matters affected by a ge- 
neral Resolution. His practice had been 
agreeable in every instance with fixed tra- 
dition. The complaint was that he did 
not introduce Bills in the final shape in 
which they were passed by the House. 
He confessed he was not as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to be—in a position to 
bring in Bills in such a shape—and being 
liable to the infirmities of human nature, 
and not possessing the perfect apprehension 
of the hon. Gentleman, he was willing and 
giad to accept suggestions and improve- 
ments which came to him during the pro- 
gress of his Bills. With regard to mea- 
sures on which there was any reason to 
expect a difference of opinion, he always 
endeavoured to give every explanation in 
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his power; but when it was a subject on 
which there was no difference of opinion on 
the principle, he generally trusted to pri- 
vate communications and the correspon- 
dence between Members and their consti- 
tuents for any modifications which might 
be desirable. He had followed that course 
with respect to the present Bill; and, not- 
withstanding what the hon. Gentleman had 
said, he had in no way deviated from the 
Orders of the House. He might, however, 
mention, that the object of the present Bill 
was to allow the British trader to take 
spirits for home consumption or exportation 
out of the bonded vaults of the excise with- 
out compelling him to go to both, through 
the customs and excise departments. When 
the Bill passed, it would only be necessary 
to pass the spirits through the customs 
department. There were also some provi- 
sions in favour of the British distiller in 
regard to measurement. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 


next. 


COPYRIGHT BILL. 

Bill for the consolidation of the Acts relating to 
Copyright in works of Literature and the Fine- 
Arts, ordered to be brought in ty Mr. Brack, 
Mr. Massey, and Mr. Srrruine. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 34.} 


House adjourned at 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirree—on Standing 
Orders, Mr. Paget added; On Poor Relief 
nominated. (See p. 1052-3). 

Pustic Bits — Committee — Malt for Cattle* 
[Bill 6}—r.r. 

Third Reading—Insane Prisoners Act Amend- 
ment* [Bill 4], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Rents (Ireland)* [Bill 1]. 


RENTS (IRELAND) BILL—{Bux 1.] 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he rose to ask 
permission to withdraw the Bill, An ar- 
rangement had been made for its introduc- 
tion into the House of Lords, where it was 
read a third time last year, by the noble 
Lord who then had charge of it. He 
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would, therefore, move that the order for 
the second reading should be discharged. 

Mr. DAWSON expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the withdrawal of the Bill. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MALT FOR CATTLE BILL.—[Bu 6.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.”.—( Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

Mr. BASS said, that he was afraid they 
were making more haste than God speed 
with this measure, and he did not think that 
they knew enough of its probable operation 
to justify them in accelerating its progress. 
They were neither sufficiently acquainted 
with the opinions of those for whose bene- 
fit it was designed, nor did they know with 
sufficient clearness whether the interests of 
the revenue would be safe under its opera- 
tion. The little information they pos- 
sessed went to show that the farmers were 
not satisfied with the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The mea- 
sure was not what they intended. This tub 
to the whale would not appease their desire 
for the total or partial repeal of the malt 
tax. He had received a number of letters, 
many of them from persons with whom he 
had previously had no correspondence, in 
which the greatest dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the proposal, and such disre- 
spectful terms as ‘‘ humbug” and ‘“‘ non- 
sense” were applied to it, terms which 
were rarely applicable to any measure of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In no single 
instance did any one of his correspondents 
express even a hope that the Bill would 
effect what was desired even with reference 
to the feeding of cattle. The right hon. 
Gentleman told the House in the previous 
week how extremely irksome and how more 
than burdensome to commerce was the 
Excise supervision; but the restrictions im- 
posed by the Bill upon maltsters or farmers 
who undertook to make malt would of them- 
selves render the measure impracticable. 
For example, they must have an office espe- 
cially devoted to the mixing of malt in ad- 
dition to the ordinary office. There must 
be a room specially appropriated to the use 
of the exciseman, of which he was to have 
the key, and where he was to see the lin- 
seed or linseed cake ground and mixed with 
the malt ; so that if a farmer should take 
to this business for himself and neighbour, 
or a maltster determine on engaging in a 
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new branch of his trade, he would be totally 
dependent on the excise. Not a single 
bushel of the mixture could be moved with- 
out a previous notice given to the excise. 
These were great objections to the measure. 
If the measure should enable the farmers 
to produce malt for feeding cattle, it was 
necessary to consider how far the revenue 
would be affected. It had always been his 
opinion that the farming interest and the 
consumers of beer in this country were 
placed at a great disadvantage as compared 
with other classes by the operation of the 
malt tax. The duty upon every article 
with which malt had to compete, had of late 
years been materially reduced. The duty 
upon foreign spirits had been reduced from 
22s. to 15s. a gallon, the duties on tea and 
coffee had been greatly diminished, and 
the duty on wine had been lowered from 
5s. 6d. a gallon to 1s. upon a great part of 
that which was imported, while the malt 
tax was higher than it was in 1316, whenthe 
war duty was taken off. It was true that, 
in the mean time, the tax on beer had been 
abolished, but that duty was so unjust and 
so inequitable that it was impossible that it 
could be retained. With reference to the 
competition between beer and wine under 
the new duties, he would ask the House to 
listen to a few facts. On Monday the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer told the House 
that the duty on beer was about 25 per cent 
—the farmers said it was nearly 70 per 
cent—while the duty on the wines which 
would compete with beer varied from 50 to 
100 per cent. 

Mr. PACKE said, he rose to order. He 
thought that the hon. Member for Derby 
was travelling out of the question which 
relates solely to the making of malt for 
feeding cattle. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was quite in order. Upon the 
Motion, the whole subject might be dis- 
cussed, 

Mr. BASS said, that the hon. Member 
for Leicestershire and himself went a great 
way together. He desired to promote the 
repeal of at least half of the malt tax, and 
he supposed that the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired to get rid of the half or the whole of 
it. He was therefore surprised that the 
hon. Gentleman should interrupt him when 
he was endeavouring to show that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a 
misstatement. He had obtained caleula- 
tions from one of the foremost houses in 
the wine trade, which showed that the ave- 
rage price of French wines imported into 
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this country—and it was for the benefit of 
those wines especially that the change of 
duty was made, and with them only they 
had now to deal, because there was no 
importation of beer into Spain or Portugal 
—was 6s. 4d. a gallon, and the average 
duty was certainly not more than ls. 9d., 
but he believed more nearly ls. 6d. a gal- 
lon. Therefore, instead of the duty being 
from 50 to 100 per cent, it was only 273 
per cent. Now, if it was right that the 
duty on malt should be 25 per cent upon 
the supposition that French wines paid 50 
or 100 per cent, it was clear that if French 
wines paid only 27} per cent, the malt 
duty ought to be diminished at least one- 
half. He confessed that his views with 
regard to the malt tax had lately under- 
gone some change. At one time he 
thought that we might have gradually got 
rid of the whole of the malt duty, but he 
was no longer of that opinion. He was 
persuaded, however, that we might easily 
reduce it one-half, and that without losing 
a quarter of the revenue at present re- 
ceived from it ; but we could not spare the 
whole, not because we could not supply 
the loss of the £6,000,000 or £6,500,000 
raised from the malt duty itself, but be- 
cause the total repeal of the duty must 
endanger the duties on British and fo- 
reign spirits, foreign wines, and licences 
upon the various trades connected with 
these articles, making a total of about 
£21,000,000, which even the ingenuity of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
unable to replace. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site must forgive him for reminding them 
that they had not always been so vigilant 
with regard to additions to the malt tax as 
they appeared to be at the present mo- 
ment. When, in 1862, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer imposed through the me- 
dium of the brewer’s licence duty an ad- 
ditional tax upon malt of 14d. or 15d. a 
quarter, he remonstrated against that duty 
as unjust and unprecedented, but he got 
no sympathy or assistance from hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were the immediate represen- 
tatives of the farmers. The right hon. 
Gentleman charged him within £2 of 
£7,000 a year for permission to carry on 
his business. Did hon. Gentlemen sup- 
pose that he should pay that sum without 
putting it on the malt in some way or the 
other? Ifa similar tax was imposed upon 
all trades he should pay it cheerfully ; as 
a direct tax he thought that it would not 
be a bad one; but when charged upon 
brewers alone it was partial and unjust, 
Mr. Bass 
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and the sooner it was abolished the better, 
When that tax was imposed the brewers 
were promised cheap hops ; and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were anxious that hops 
should be cheapened, because when hops 
were cheap the farmers get a better price 
for their barley; but he had as yet got 
no cheap hops. On the contrary, he 
could not remember two years in succes- 
sion during which hops had been dearer 
than they had during the last two. He 
had thus shown that the farmers wanted 
more and were entitled to more than 
than the Bill would give them. No man 
in England would suffer more from the 
repeal of the duty or even of half the duty 
on malt than he should, but so unfair and 
impolitic did he consider that tax, that he 
would vote for such a measure to-morrow. 
Hon. Gentlemen would understand his 
argument when he told them that he got 
quite as much profit from the duties which 
he paid on malt as he did from that 
which he paid onbarley. Then with re- 
gard to the revenue. Having taken the 
liberty of suggesting to the right hon. 
Gentleman that some beer should be 
brewed with malt and linseed, he had 
done so instantly, and submitted the pro- 
duce to experts, one of whom, who was 
among the most experienced in the trade, 
said, ‘‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a very clever fellow, but if he can tell 
this from beer brewed from malt solely he 
is cleverer than I take him to be.” He 
had ordered a couple of casks of beer to be 
brought into the kitchen of the House of 
Commons, the one made from pure malt and 
the other from malt and linseed, and should 
take it as a great compliment if the right 
hon. Gentleman would form his own opi- 
nion upon actual experiment. The chymi- 
cal officers consulted by the right hon. 
Gentleman had no superiors in their pro- 
fession ; they all, and particularly Mr. 
Phillips of the Inland Revenue Office, were 
men of consummate ability and of the high- 
est possible character; still, he thought 
they had been too sanguine in this mat- 
ter. A brewing had been made with 
the sanction of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but a telegram had been put into his bands 
since he entered the House, saying that 
Mr. Phillips was not satisfied with the 
experiments, because the linseed meal and 
cake were not pure, and the malt was 
not ground fine enough. So that before 
this intricate subject could be thoroughly 
worked out, it would be necessary to ana- 
lyze the linseed meal or cake, and Profes- 
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sor Volker, or Mr. Lawes, would have to 
attend every one of the factories where 
malt was prepared for cattle, and troubles 
would be continually springing up with the 
Excise. But supposing Mr. Phillips to be 
correct in his view, it still became important 
to try whether even then an article might 
not be produced from linseed and malt 
which would fairly compete with that 
brewed from malt. Personally speaking he 
had no interest in the matter; the deli- 
eate beer which he produced would not, he 
thought, come into competition with that 
brewed from linseed, and he therefore 
spoke with entire impartiality. He knew 
it was said that ‘‘ Bass never got up with- 
out alluding to malting or hops ;”’ but he 
would plead as his excuse that he did 
not venture to treat on questions of haute 
politique, but confined himself to matters 
that he really did understand. 

Mr. DUCANE said, that during the 
last discussion on the Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman intimated that he would defer 
going into Committee until that day, in 
order that Members who represented agri- 
cultural constituencies might have an op- 
portunity of consulting their constituents. 
During that interval he (Mr. Ducane) had 
had an opportunity of consulting several 
gentlemen upon whose practical opinion 
he could rely, and he had found that the 
opinion amongst them with regard to the 
measure was a tolerably unanimous one. 
He certainly had not found in his corre- 
spondence all those complimentary epithets 
which the hon. Member for Derby (Mr. 
Bass) had found in his; but he might say 
that the feeling of his constituents might 
be summed up in one sentence—the more 
they looked at the Bill the less they liked 
it. The exact value of malt as a fattening 
property in food for cattle was a matter 
upon which considerable difference of opi- 
nion existed; and although a measure 
giving full and free power to farmers to 
test its fattening qualities by actual ex- 
periment would, no doubt, be regarded as 
a great boon, the Bill before the House 
was fettered and clogged with so many 
useless restrictions, that he doubted whe- 
ther farmers in any great numbers would 
avail themselves of the permission. The 
object of the Bill seemed to be not to give 
the farmer the power of malting his own 
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and exciseman,. both as regarded the 
quality of malt and the linseed which he 
was compelled to mix with it. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding on the 
first stage of this Bill had observed, that 
if anything could possibly make rogues of 
such a remarkably honest set of men as 
agricultural labourers, the Bill would ef- 
ectually do it, in the premium that was 
held out for illicit brewing. He entirely 
agreed with that remark; and he would 
venture to go further, and say that if 
anything could make rogues of such an 
honest set of men as maltsters were 
known to be, it would be the pre- 
mium that the Bill held out for the adul- 
teration of malt with linseed. Rogues 
were to be found in every trade, and lin- 
seed cake, as they all knew, was a very 
expensive item in the farmer’s expendi- 
ture, and there was perhaps no article so 
subject to adulteration. Professor Volker 
in his paper read before the Royal Agri- 
cultural Association, called attention to 
the scale upon which deleterious or simply 
doubtful substances were already mixed 
with articles supposed to possess good 
feeding properties. To require linseed 
meal to be closely ground before it was 
mixed would, therefore, be to hold out ad- 
ditional inducements to fraud. Another 
consideration presented itself in connection 
with the expense about to be entailed upon 
maltsters. Was it likely that many of 
them, knowing how uncertain the demand 
must prove, would incur the expense of 
erecting separate buildings and complicated 
machinery ? Owing to the suspension of 
malt credits, which formed so prominent a 
feature in the Budget three or four years 
ago, several hundreds of maltsters in the 
rural districts had given up business alto- 
gether, and there were to be found at this 
moment large agricultural tracts entirely 
destitute of malting. There was another 
reason why the farmers regarded this Bill 
with dislike and suspicion. He could not 
better explain it than by quoting a line 
from a poet with whose lines no one was 
better acquainted than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself— 
«« —— timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

No doubt there were admirers of the finan- 
cial policy of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but he certainly had not succeeded in 
creating the impression that he was a 


premises without the supervision of the | friend of the landed interest, and the far- 
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set up merely to stop agitation for the 
repeal or abolition of the malt tax itself. 
He was not one of those who were san- 
guine enough to expect that the right hon. 
Gentleman could sacrifice £6,000,000 of 
taxation at one fell swoop. But he be- 
lieved that if the right hon. Gentleman 
were to take the bull manfully by the 
horns, and reduce the tax either by one-half 
or by two-fifths, he would find that the in- 
creased consumption would greatly diminish 
the apprehended loss to the revenue, while 
he would give the farmers and the con- 
sumers of this country a very material 
guarantee that they were on the high road 
to the abolition of the impost. But in- 
stead of that the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought in a measure which he (Mr. 
Ducane) believed would be practically a 
dead letter, or which, if it did come into 
general operation, must cause a very great 
loss to the revenue, both by the premium 
it would hold out to illicit distillation, and 
by increasing the public expenditure by 
the addition which would be required to 
the number of excisemen, while it would, 
at the same time, have the most objection- 
able feature of the tax—namely, its inqui- 
sitorial character. He begged to inform 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the minds 
of the farmers were fully made up on the 
subject, and that if he persisted, year after 
year, in ignoring their just claims to a re- 
duction of the tax, he, or any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who might succeed him, 
must make up their minds to meet an agi- 
tation compared with which the remon- 
strances of the paper manufacturers, or of 
the hop growers, would be a mere trifle. 
The farmers felt they had a right to a 
reduction of that tax. They believed that 
their interests had not been fairly consul- 
ted in the remission of taxation which had 
been effected of late years. The Corn 
Laws had been abolished, the duties on 
sugar, tea, and wine had been materially 
reduced; and, under those circumstances, 
it was an anomaly and an injustice that 
the tax upon malt should be left untouched. 
He had no doubt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would reply, that the duties on su- 
gar, tea, and wine, were higher, ad valo- 
rem, than the existing duty on malt: but 
he (Mr. Ducane) would venture to meet 
that argument by observing, that the duties 
on sugar, tea, and wine were levied merely 
on articles of consumption, while the malt 
tax pressed not only upon the consumer, 
but also upon the home producer; and it 
was, perhaps, a greater restriction upon 
Mr. Ducane 
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the growing of barley than upon the con- 
sumption of beer. It was, therefore, with 
corn and bread, and not with sugar, tea, 
or wine, that malt ought to be compared, 
If the principle adopted in the case of 
wine had been extended to the case of 
malt, the repeal of the malt tax would 
long since have taken place. He had, in 
conclusion, to express a hope that not only 
would the House take that measure in 
hand, and make it, what it was not at pre- 
sent, a measure of real advantage to the 
farmer, but that the right hon. Gentleman, 
before he produced his Budget, would fully 
consider the whole question of the malt 
tax itself, and in case he survived the 
experimentum in corpore vili to which the 
hon. Member for Derby would subject him, 
that he would endeavour, in a more sub- 
stantial manner, to satisfy the just claims 
of a large and important portion of the 
community. 

Mr. PACKE said, he believed the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must by that time 
feel convinced that the measure as it stood 
was not satisfactory to the agricultural 
interest. He rose, however, principally 
for the purpose of expressing a hope, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to the Amendment of which he (Mr. 
Packe) had given uotice, that after the 
word “meal’’ there should be added, in 
Clauses 1, 6, and 8, the words “ or cotton 
cake or rape cake.”” He believed that 
some real advantage would thus be con- 
ferred on sheep graziers, and it was that 
class, and not cattle graziers, that would 
be principally enabled to avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, that the measure 
would affect Ireland in two important par- 
ticulars; first, in its connection with the 
question of distillation; and secondly, in 
the new police arrangements which it would 
necessitate. As far as regarded the police 
view of the subject, he believed that it 
would be utterly impossible to prevent that 
malt from getting into the hands of illicit 
distillers. The right hon. Gentleman might 
imagine that in a mountain farm in Ire- 
land the malt would be employed in the 
feeding of cattle; but he (Mr. Bagwell) 
felt perfectly sure that it would go to make 
whisky. He believed, too, that the whis- 
ky which would thus be manufactured 
would be much better than that which 
was now made under Parliamentary sane- 
tion. It was hardly possible to form a 
conception of the poisonous maddening 
stuff which the people of Ireland at present 
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drank under the name of whisky. It was 
only the other day that a whisky dealer, 
‘jn a village near his (Mr. Bagwell’s) place 
of residence, asked a doctor how much oil 
of laudanum he could put into the whisky 
without killing people. The doctor made 
known the fact to a magistrate, who put 
himself in communication with the authori- 
ties at Dublin Castle upon the aubject, and 
the reply he received from them was, that 
if the publican killed people he would be 
hanged for it, but that otherwise they 
eould not interfere with him. So much for 
a police view of the question. With re- 
spect to the probable effect of the measure 
on the increase of illicit distillation, he had 
to observe, that when the duties upon 
whisky were only 2s, 4d. a gallon, there 
were eighty or ninety distilleries in Ireland, 
giving employment largely, and consuming 
immensity of agricultural produce. Now 
the duties had been raised to 10s. there 
were only twenty distillers in existence. 
How long might these be expected to sur- 
vive if such encouragement were given to 
illicit distillation as the present Bill pro- 
posed. Upon these grounds he decidedly 
disapproved of the Bill, and he had to 
express a hope that it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BANKS STANHOPE said, that 
the Bill from its title seemed to hold out a 
promise of a real advantage to the farmers; 
but that promise was belied by the actual 
provisions of the measure. For farmers 
to avail themselves of the advantages of- 
fered by the Bill, they must have room 
for storing malt, and also for grinding it, 
and that implied putting up machinery, as 
well as obtaining men to work it. Malt 
made in that manner would be far too dear 
for the farmers. If it were necessary to 
put up steam power, very few small malt- 
sters would go to such considerable ex- 
pense. Could the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer suppose that small farmers would 
put up malt houses involving such machi- 
nery and expense? Again, provision ought 
to be made against that kind of malt being 
turned to an improper use. He had con- 
versed the previous day with a practical 
farmer, who said that there was great 
danger of abuse arising out of the measure, 
for that if they did grind fine it might 
lead to fraud, while if they did not grind 
to proper fineness, the material could not 
be used for sheep. Wishing very much to 
see malt brought into more general use, he 
feared that the measure would not have 
general operation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must have regard to the amount 
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of adulteration that must take place under 
the Bill. What was there to prevent a 
person . from putting one-half instead of 
one-tenth part of linseed into the mixture. 
One malt condiment would be advertised 
and puffed for feeding cattle, another for 
feeding horses, and another for feeding 
sheep, and a new mode of practising deceit 
would be opened against farmers. He 
believed that the Bill would be useless as 
it stood, while he feared that it would 
lead to much fraud. He gave the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer full credit for good 
intentions, but he would advise the right 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw the Bill, and 
see if he could not take off the duty alto- 
gether, or introduce a better agency for 
the objects he had in view. As it stood, 
he believed that the Bill would only prove 
a delusion. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he should much 
like to see a Bill entitled “‘ Malt for Man.” 
A great deal had been recently said of 
the miserable condition of the labouring 
man upon the land, and no very distinct 
proposition for mending his condition had 
been put forward. In the absence of any 
better course, he thought it would be wise 
to revert to the old system of allowing him 
to brew his own beer and drink it with 
his family. In 1821, Mr. Ellman, a large 
farmer in Sussex, gave evidence in a Com- 
mittee of that House that, in the year 
1770, he recollected every labouring man 
brewing his own beer in the parish in 
which he lived, but that no labouring man 
brewed when he gave his evidence, except 
men to whom he gave the malt. In 1837, 
an old working man from Chichester stated 
before the Poor Law Committee, that he 
in his younger days brewed his own beer, 
that the price of malt was 2s. 6d. the 
old bushel of nine gallons. He thought 
if they could get rid of the malt tax en- 
tirely they would see the same state of 
things again. He should like to see a 
repeal of half the malt tax at once, with 
a view to doing away with it entirely. 
It was said that that would have an un- 
favourable effect upon the revenue, by 
diminishing the consumption of brandy, 
gin, rum, and whisky. If that were so, 
he should consider the change beneficial. 
With reference to the Bill before the 
House, he thought it would be almost in- 
operative. The agriculturists with whom 
he had conversed on the question were not 
very large farmers, but they shared that 
view. Still, he hoped the Bill would not 
be withdrawn, because he regarded it as a 
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step, or a seeming step, towards the modi- 
fication of a very great grievance and in- 
justice, and he gave the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer credit for the desire he had 
evinced to deal with an evil of very long 
standing. In distriets where hops were 
grown largely, and where there were large 
farmers, the system sanctioned by the Bill 
might, perhaps, be adopted. Looking on 
the Bill, however, in the light of an expe- 
riment, he thought it desirable that it 
should be passed, and trial of it made. 
There was another thing which showed 
the impolicy of the malt tax, and that was 
the quantity of spoiled barley that was 
rendered useless by the Excise regulations. 
If permission were given to house-sprouted 
barley, it might be dried, and would be- 
come useful for feeding cattle. He knew 
a farmer near Godstone whose barley had 
been greatly spoiled in the field last har- 
vest, and who wrote up to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer asking permission to save 
it by turning it into malt, but the right 
hon. Gentleman politely informed him that 
he had no power to help him. That was 
a matter which he hoped the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would bear in mind. He 
hoped that there would be no attempt to 
impede the Bill, Since the question had 
been mooted, he trusted that it would be 
agitated throughout the country until they 
got rid of a large amount of that taxation 
which was imposed on the agricultural com- 
munity, and which, through them, pressed 
on the labouring class. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that after the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other night, he had ventured to make 
a suggestion to which he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentleman; 
he was anxious to repeat that suggestion 
now, that the right hon. Gentleman might 
favour him with a reply. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might remember that in 
1860 he had taken the liberty of pointing 
out to him the danger of resting the reve- 
nue of the country on so very few items as 
subjects of taxation, several of them being 
articles largely entering into the food of 
the people. He had warned the right hon. 
Gentleman that in all probability an agi- 
tation would spring up for the repeal of 
some of those taxes, and that in conse- 
quence of there being so few sources of 
revenue, each was exposed to an agita- 
tion, which, from the simplicity of its ob- 
ject, would be almost certain to succeed. 
He was glad, therefore, to hear the speech 
of the hon. Member for Oldham, who, 


Mr. Cobbett 
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though he desired the repeal of the malt 


tax, did not wish to endanger the revenue, 
A rumour was current that a reduction of 
taxation. would be made by the right hon. 
Gentleman to the extent of £2,000,000, 
He did not know whether this was true or 
not, but if true, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why he should not accede 
to the wish expressed by a large class of 
the community in favour of some reduction 
of the malt tax. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
wished the Bill before the House to pass, 
and the experiment it involved should be 
tried, but he trusted that the right hon, 
Gentleman would consider whether the re- 
strictions which forbade the producers of 
barley to malt and brew at home for the 
purposes of their own families and labour- 
ers, might not, under due restrictions 
against their selling beer, be relaxed— 
since the possession of barley by the grow- 
ers of that grain made them naturally 
impatient of being forbidden the use of it 
for their own domestic purposes. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY said, that after 
the appeal of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Cobbett), who had an hereditary 
right to direct the attention o: the Legisla- 
ture to that important question, he felt it his 
duty to state the course which he intended 
to take. Last Session he moved for a 
Committee on the malt tax. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer assented, and the 
Committee sat. Since that time, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman had introduced a 
Government measure intended for the be- 
nefit of the agricultural community. He 
feared that the restrictions and safeguards 
thought necessary in regard to the revenue 
endangered the success of the experiment; 
but if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could be prevailed upon to put the Bill 
into such a form as to afford the agricul- 
turists the means of making the experi- 
ment fairly, all objections to the passing 
of the measure would be obviated. At 
any rate, Amendments could be made in 
the Bill in another Session of Parliament. 
Until he heard the financial statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman he should not 
move the reappointment of the Committee 
of last Session. 

Cotonen DICKSON said, he had heard 
no argument in favour of the Bill. As a 
Member for a large agricultural community 
in Ireland, he wished to state his opinion 
that the Bill would do a great deal of 
harm, and if passed would aggravate crime 
in that country. He regretted that the 
Government had not introduced some 
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measure to alleviate the distress in Ire- 
land. He might add, that so far from 
seeing in the measure the germs of further 
reduction, he thought it would be made an 
excuse of to prevent future legislation on 
the subject. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
thought that, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions which had been urged against the 
Bill, the House should be allowed to go 
into Committee. He looked on the Bill as 
the introduction of the “‘ thin edge of the 
wedge.” The adulteration of wine led to 
a diminution of the duties on wine, and if 
the anticipated adulteration of malt should 
have a similar effect on malt he should 
rejoice. There would probably arise con- 
siderable difficulty in determining what 
was linseed. A few years ago that kind 
of difficulty arose with regard to paper, 
and in that case the result was abolition 
of the duty. Few men were better ac- 
quainted with the labouring classes of the 
metropolis than the Rev. Dr. Cumming, 
and he had his high authority for joining in 
the opinion of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham and another hon. Member, that the 
repeal of the malt duty, although it would 
make beer cheap, would lead to a diminu- 
tion of drunkenness. 

Mr. BEACH said, he fully shared in 
the apprehensions expressed by several 
hon. Members, that the restrictions con- 
tained in the Bill would prevent the ex- 
periment from being fairly tried. At the 
same time, he felt that before the five 
years for which it was to run had elapsed, 
a much more complete measure would be 

assed, 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the accounts 
he continued to receive from the country 
confirmed him in the opinion he had ex- 
pressed on a former occasion, that the 
agriculturists looked upon the Bill as nearly 
inoperative, and hardly worth the paper it 
was printed on. An hon. Member opposite 
has stated that he regarded the Bill as the 
thin end of the wedge, and perhaps it 
might be so considered if they were deal- 
ing with the whole question of the malt 
duty. But the measure dealt with was only 
an infinitesimally small corner of the argu- 
ment, and, instead of being the thin end 
of the wedge, he was afraid the Bill would 
be used as an argument for staving off the 
wedge altogether. A great feeling had 
grown up that some of the malt duty 
should be taken off. The House had re- 
duced the price of brandy to the rich and 
middle classes, who were the sole con- 
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sumers, for the poor man never drank 
brandy-and-water. They had taken the 
duty off wine, which was also the bever- 
age of the rich and middle classes, and 
now the poor declared that it would be 
right to give them a turn and take the 
duty off beer. He did not see how that 
claim could be fairly answered. It had 
always been the rule to tax spirits more 
highly than any other beverage, because 
they were held to be more deleterious. 
Wine was taxed in the next degree, be- 
cause the rich and middle classes who 
drank it could afford to pay for it. Beer 
had always been taxed in a less proportion, 
and the people thought, and he agreed 
with them, that it would be fair to deal 
with beer as brandy and wine had been 
dealt with, and thus give the poor some 
benefit. He was aware that it was a very 
important matter when they came to deal 
with £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 of reve- 
nue. There was, however, no reason why 
some of the malt duty should not be taken 
off, and the great beer consuming class 
had, he thought, a fair claim to considera- 
tion. There were symptoms of a strong 
agitation getting up for the repeal of the 
malt tax, but it was better to prevent 
agitation by doing justice. Another point 
was worthy of consideration. Whoever 
got the gain, it must be shared among our- 
selves. The wine-grower and the brandy 
manufacturer had received a large share 
of the benefit of the reduction of duty on 
those articles. It might be a question 
whether the quart pot, or the farmer who 
grew the barley, would get the most ad- 
vantage from the repeal of the malt tax; 
but, at any rate, they were all English- 
men. He did not believe that even the 
hon. Member for Derby (Mr. Bass) could 
tell the House what proportion of benefit 
would go to the quart pot, and what to the 
barley-grower ; but the advantage would 
be among ourselves, and that was a double 
reason in favour of a reduction of the malt 
tax. It was impossible to say whether 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kent could be agreed to with- 
out endangering the revenue. He had 
heard some hon. Members had tasted the 
beer made from malt and that made with 
linseed, and had hit upon the linseed as 
the true beer. If that were true he did 
not see the value of the reduction to the 
revenue. He did not want however to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, and if 
the Bill would be any good to anybody 
by all means let it pass. He must, how- 
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ever, protest against the measure being 
offered as an answer to the general demand 
which had grown up for the repeal of the 
malt tax. 

Mr. DODSON said, he could not help 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
had somewhat begged the question in de- 
claring that this Bill would be inoperative. 
The measure was simply of an experimen- 
tal and temporary character. It had long 
been a moot point between agriculturists 
and philosophers, and between agricultu- 
rists themselves, whether malt was valuable 
for feeding purposes, The farmers had 
been asked why they did not settle the 
question by experiment, and they replied 
that the malt duty was too heavy to admit 
of it. Well, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer came down with a Bill to facilitate 
the experiment, by allowing it to be made 
with untaxed malt. The Bill was only 
temporary, but if it should turn out that 
.malt was really valuable as an article of 
food, before five years had expired other 
measures would be adopted to give further 
facilities for its use. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Suffolk (Sir 
FitzRoy Kelly) that that was not the time 
for entering into a discussion on the larger 
question of the abolition of the malt duty, 
nor was it the time for considering the 
special operation of the malt tax in Ireland. 
When the financial statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was before the 
House—or perhaps later in the Session— 
he had no doubt that the question of the 
malt duty as a tax on beer would be 
brought before the House, and he would 
then be prepared to express his opinion 
upon the subject. He hoped that the Bill 
would be allowed to go into Committee, in 
order to consider the merits of the Bill in 
detail. The right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) had said, ** If you 
get a reduction of the malt duty the whole 
of the benefit will be received at home, 
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immediate benefit was divided between the 
home producer and the home consumer. 

Mr. DUTTON said, he could not sup- 
port the Bill on any understanding that 
the great question of the repeal of the 
malt duty was to be dwarfed down to such 
a measure. The time had arrived when 
some experiment ought to be made, in 
order to solve the doubts which were en- 
tertained as to the utility of malt for feed- 
ing purposes. The Bill certainly was one 
of a very unsatisfactory character, clogged 
as it was with so many restrictions, but 
these restrictions were almost unavoidable, 
owing to the difficulties which surrounded 
the question. The proper place to deal 
with the details was in Committee, and he 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
look at the matter in a more liberal spirit, 
and render it more satisfactory to the 
agriculturists. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he regretted 
that the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Dodson), who spoke so well in favour 
of the abolition of the hop duty, had not 
spoken in the same strain in favour of 
the abolition of the malt duty. The hon. 
Member said that that was merely an ex- 
perimental measure. That was quite true, 
but the measure was so clogged by restrie- 
tions that it would prevent any experiments 
from being made, and if the Bill were 
passed in its present shape it would be 
no boon to the agriculturists. The hon. 
Member for West Suffolk had stated that 
he had no intention of opposing the Bill, 
He had not been able to gather from the 
observations of the right hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire whether he intended to oppose 
it or not ; but unless some of the restric- 
tions proposed by the Bill were removed, he 
(Mr. Bentinck) thought the House would 
do well to throw it out on the third read- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman appeared 
to be of opinion that the Bill would do no 
harm, inasmuch as it would be inoperative, 


however it may be divided between the | but that it might be looked upon as stav- 
grower of the barley and the brewer and | ing off the question of the repeal of the 


consumer of the beer; while the benefit! malt duty. 


accruing from the reduction of the duties 
on wine and brandy were divided between 
the foreign producer and the home consu- 
mer.” That was true only within certain 
limits. There could be no doubt that the 
reduction of a tax on foreign commodities 
consumed in this country was a relief to 
the home consumer and the foreign pro- 
ducer. But relief given in the case of an 
excise duty had this advantage over the 
relief given in the other case—that the 
Mr. Henley 





That probably was the object 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
proposing the measure. But he did not 
believe it would have that effect, for the 
feeling of the country was thoroughly 
roused to the injustice of the existing 
duty on malt, and therefore it was a mat- 
ter of little consequence whether the pre- 
sent measure passed or not, because it 
would not affect the main question of the 
repeal of the malt tax. 


Mr. WALTER said, he thought that 
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the wide range which the’ discussion had 
taken had rather tended to make hon. 
Members forget the circumstances out of 
which the measure had arisen. As the 
representative of an agricultural county, 
he could speak from his own knowledge 
that it had been simply taken up as a far- 
mers’ question. There had been a griev- 
ance, more or less well founded, that the 
malt tax on beer had also operated as a tax 
on food. That was the view put forward 
by the farmers, and the question was, 
whether that grievance would be best re- 
dressed by removing the whole of the tax 
as it affected the farmer, or a portion of 
the tax as it affected the whole of the 
community, the farmer included. He 
thought that the agriculturists would pre- 
fer to be relieved from the whole of the 
tax as it affected themselves, rather than 
from that portion which affected the malt 
trade and the rest of the community. He 


understood that the object of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was, to ascertain by a large experi- 
ment of the kind proposed by the Bill, 
whether or not, without trenching on the 
large revenue produced by the malt tax as 
atax on beer, Parliament should relieve 


the farmer from the whole of that tax asa 
taxon meat. And it only entangled the 
question to introduce into the present dis- 
cussion, however properly they might be 


debated at other times, such topics as whe- 


ther a tax on beer was a proper tax, or 
whether it was proportionate to the taxes 
on spirits, wines, and other articles of con- 
sumption — matters which really did not 
bear on the question before the House, as 
to the best mode of relieving the farmer 
from a tax which might be regarded as a 
tax on meat. He did not cherish any 
sanguine expectation—nor had he heard 
of any one who did—as to the operation 
of the Bill. The House was, however, 
bound, he thought, to give it a fair trial. 
It would be a great gain not only to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to sci- 
ence, if it appeared possible to take off the 
tax as a malt tax, but without interfering 
with the malt tax regarded as a tax on 
beer. The House would, for these rea- 
sons, do well to permit the experiment to 
receive a full and fair trial. Whenever 
the time came for considering the malt tax 
as a tax on beer, it should be discussed on 
its own merits. It opened up a very large 
question. The hon, Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Cobbett) brought the House back to 
old times, when every labourer brewed his 
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own beer, and he understood the hon. 
Member to attribute the cessation of the 
practice to the malt tax. It was possible 
that other causes might have operated to 
prevent the labouring man from brewing 
his own beer. [Mr. Bass: Hear, hear! | 
Large breweries did not then exist, and it 
was generally found cheaper and better to 
manufacture such articles on a larger than 
on a smaller scale. Then there arose the 
important question, how the total repeal of 
the malt tax would affect the revenue from 
spirits. Some hon. Members held that the 
repeal of the malt tax would lead to a 
greater consumption of beer and a smaller 
consumption of spirits. That was a ques- 
tion of fact, but it admitted of very great 
doubt. His belief was, that the consump- 
tion of beer and spirits was affected by 
very different causes. In large towns, 
where the people lived in an impure air, 
and followed sedentary employments at 
their own homes, it was found that the 
nervous system was so depressed by the 
unhealthy atmosphere, that strong stimu- 
lants were drunk to keep them up; while 
for those who lived in the country, and 
worked in the open air, beer was the natu- 
ral beverage. These considerations had a 
great deal to do with the question of the 
malt tax. Meanwhile, however, and until 
these questions came on for discussion, he 
trusted that the Government would be al- 
lowed to proceed with the Bill. The 
House, by passing it as an experimental 
measure, would then be better enabled to 
judge whether it could by-and-bye proceed 
to the repeal of the whole tax. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down had 
in some measure begged the whole ques- 
tion. The House had been invited to pro- 
ceed with the Bill on the understanding 
that it would relieve the farmers of the 
whole tax upon malt; but he did not be- 
lieve that would be the case, and the rea- 
son was that the restrictions were so great 
that it would be practically inoperative. 
Why was it that all practical men declared 
that the Bill would be inoperative, and that 
those who represented the farmer almost 
repudiated it? Why, too, were so many 
restrictions imposed ? In consequence of 
the existence of the malt tax. Therefore, 
as practical men in discussing the measure, 
they could not shut their eyes to the exist- 
ence of that tax ; and he found no fault 
with those who represented the farmers 
calling the attention of the Government 
and of Parliament to the great grievance 
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which the malt tax imposed upon them. 
The result of the discussion had shown an 
agreement on both sides, that the question 
could not be settled until the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, be he whom he might, 
dealt boldly with the subject of the malt 
tax. He believed he did not exaggerate 
when he said that nine out of every ten 
Gentlemen had said that one-half of the 
malt tax must be taken off. When his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) was a 
member of Lord Derby’s Government in 
1852, that was precisely what Lord Derby’s 
Government proposed to do. And who, he 
would ask the farmers of England, was the 
gentleman to whose opposition was mainly 
due the defeat of that proposal? Why, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He could not, there- 
fore, be surprised when those who repre- 
sented the interests of the farmers in 
that House, did not place very great confi- 
dence in the intentions or the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He regarded 
the Bill as one of those financial bubbles 
with which the right hon. Gentleman 
amused his leisure hours by blowing, and 
he had no expectation that the farmers of 
England would derive any benefit from any 
one of its odious and restrictive clauses. 
That was, perhaps, no good reason for 
going into Committee on the Bill and en- 
deavouring to improve it, if possible, which 
could only be done by some such Amend- 
ments as those suggested by the hon. 
Members for Kent and North Warwick- 
shire; and in Committee, if those Amend- 
ments were proposed, he would be happy 
to consider them. 

Mr. GODDARD said, the Bill was not 
consistent with the principles of free trade. 
He was prepared to go into Committee on 
the Bill, because there could be no doubt 
that it would be a modicum of relief to the 
farmers to be enabled to malt their own 
barley, although he admitted that this was 
but a very poor relief for that generally 
acknowledged injustice—the malt tax. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
had listened with attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), and he con- 
curred with him in wishing it were possible 
the whole of the malt duty might be re- 
pealed. That, no doubt, would be a great 
advantage. No one liked any tax at all; 
but the only question was whether it would 
not be necessary, if the malt tax were re- 

aled, to add considerably to other taxes. 
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to see the riglit hon. Gentleman become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but then 
they would consider him bound to do 
what the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was asked by him to perform, 
He was not without hopes that right 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, if they came into power, 
would be able to take some such step, In 
1852, as the noble Lord the Member for 
North Leicestershire had stated, Lord 
Derby’s Government proposed that half 
the malt tax should be taken off. Doubt- 
less, circumstances must have prevented 
them in 1859 from making the same pro- 
posal. But he sincerely hoped, for the 
sake of his constituents, when next they 
came into power, they would propose that 
the whole tax, or at least half of it, should 
be taken off. It had been objected to the 
Bill that linseed could be mixed with malt, 
and that spirits might be distilled from 
such a mixture. Had any hon. Member 
really tried the experiment, or was this 
a mere notion? He had not heard that 
malt mixed with linseed was not good for 
feeding purposes. On the contrary, he re- 
membered that Professor Liebig expressly 
stated that barley, in order to make it 
good for feeding, should have a mixture of 
linseed. The hon. Member for Lincoln- 
shire said they could not be benefited by 
this Bill, because the mixture itself was 
bad, and would be rendered useless for 
feeding by reason of adulterations. Why, 
if the mixture were bad, adulteration could 
scarcely make it worse; therefore the in- 
ference was that the mixture itself was a 
good one. An hon. Member opposite had 
said that they would be enabled to brew 
beer from the mixture. Had that been 
done? When the hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) mentioned that he had tried the 
experiment of brewing beer from this malt, 

mixed with linseed, and had sent up two 
casks to enable hon. Members to judge for 
themselves, he (Lord Robert Montagu) left 

the House in order to taste it, and he 

found that though what was in one of the 

casks was very good, what was in the other 

was very nasty, and he should be very 

sorry indeed to drink it. Why should 

they take vague notions in preference to the 

opinions of those scientific men whom the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer had em- 

ployed? The hon. Member for Lincolnshire 

said the Bill. would be quite inoperative, 

because it would not be worth while for 

the farmers to erect machinery for grind- 
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with the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire, 
who said that it would be a most useful 
article of food ; if so, surely they might 
erect machinery to provide it. He thought, 
however, that all these arguments in 
favour of a total repeal of the malt tax, 
and those about the making of spirits 
and beer, had nothing to do with this 
Bill. They did not know what the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to do with re- 
gard to the malt tax, The right hon. 
Gentleman said to the agriculturists, ‘I 
do not say I am now in a position to repeal 
the malt duty, or a part of it, but this 
much I will do for you, as malt is a useful 
article for feeding cattle, I will give it you 
free from tax.”” For these reasons he was 
in favour of going into Committee. 

Viscount HOLMESDALE said, he did 
not dispute the fact which hon. Gentlemen 
had stated, that this was an article of 
such value as food for cattle that it 
would be worth while to erect buildings 
for the purposes of malting; but what he 
did dispute was, that coupled with all the 
restrictions which the Bill contained it 
would be worth while to do so. If hon. 
Gentlemen examined the Bill they would 
find the first four sections of the Bill 
contained stringent and vexatious restric- 
tions, which would be most onerous to 
the farmers. With regard to the general 
question involved in the Bill, he had to 
state that he represented a large agricul- 
tural constituency, and that he had heard 
but one opinion among the farmers on the 
subject of the Bill, and that was, that 
the measure would be wholly inoperative ; 
that any experiments that might be made 
in consequence of its passing would be 
confined to people of large capital, and 
that in consequence of the limited scale on 
which alone it could be applied it would 
prove practically valueless. They believed 
that it would do neither any good nor any 
harm, and because he was of that opinion 
he had no objection to consider its details 
in Committee. 

Mr. MORRITT said, he wished to read 
a passage from a letter which he had 
just received from a farmer in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, who was one of the 
largest cattle breeders in this country. 
That letter would, he believed, afford a 
fair indication of the views which the 
farmers of this country generally enter- 
tained with respect to the probable ope- 
ration of the Bill. It contained the fol- 
lowing statement :— 
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“T shall be very glad to give you the ideas of 
myself, and I believe the majority of the farmers 
in this district. There can be no doubt that the 
proposed Bill is a mere clap-trap to stop the 
mouths of those who are agitating for a total 
repeal; the whole machinery of the Act is most 
clumsily put nga. and cannot help proving a 
total failure. The system of excise is so oppres- 
sive that the farmer would be foolish indeed who 
would ever attempt to come under the supervision 
of the exciseman, who would be able to enter 
on the premises of the unfortunate maltster at all 
hours —even the dead of night, as I know has 
been done in my own neighbourhood. Who 
would be foolish enough to build a malt kiln 
when he would be liable at any hour to be 
pounced upon by those too officious officers ?” 


To that communication he (Mr. Morritt) 
could add that it was the opinion of the 
majority of the farmers in his district that 
the Bill would be productive to them of no 
benefit whatever. He did not know whe- 
ther or not it would be of any advantage 
to any other people, but he hoped that the 
House would not for a moment imagine that 
even though it should be passed it would 
prevent the agricultural party throughout 
the country from agitating for a repeal or 
a reduction of the malt tax. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I have now for many hours 
listened to the arguments of hon. Gentle- 
men upon the malt tax, but I do not com- 
plain of that circumstance, because I think 
it very natural that advantage should be 
taken of the occasion to advert to that very 
important question ; and, holding the posi- 
tion which I do, it is not without a qualified 
satisfaction that I see hon. Gentlemen who 
are interested in the repeal of the malt tax 
taking steps to bring home to the mind of 
the public, and of those classes especially 
concerned, what they think the conclusive 
merits of their case. If the House will 
have the kindness to consider my position 
with respect to this tax, I think they will 
see it is natural enough. ‘The more 
urgent demands at present made for the 
remission of taxes affect, upon a rough 
calculation, only about £20,000,000 of the 
public revenue. The repeal of: the in- 
come tax is a question of £8,500,000. 
The reduction of the sugar duties one of 
£1,500,000. Half the malt tax is a ques- 
tion of £3,000,000. The reduction of the 
spirit duties to 8s.—and this is a matter 
which is pressed sometimes by Irish repre- 
sentatives and sometimes by distillers— 
involves some £2,500,000. Fire insu- 
rance, a very favourite subject, is a ques- 
tion of £1,500,000. The duty upon certain 
raw materials is a matter of £1,000,000. 
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it is perfectly true that beer is weaker than 


for which there is much to be said, is a| spirits, but it is beyond dispute that tea is 


question of £750,000. And that on pep- 
per and other minor articles £500,000. 


weaker than beer ; and if we proceed on 
this principle of classification, that the ratio 


And, on the whole, there is a sum of| of duties should be as the strength of the 


£19,250,000, which is made the subject- 
matter of the more immediate demands 
for the reduction of taxation. And yet 


liquor and its intoxicating qualities, it ap- 
pears to me that the results should be very 
carefully considered before we come to deal 


hon. Members talk about a surplus of | with the repeal of the malt tax. 


£2,000,000. It has been said, on high 
authority, “‘ In the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom.’’ I hope it will not be 
considered an irreverent paraphrase if I 
say that, in certain positions, in the multi- 
tude of enemies there is safety. The rival 
schemes for reduction should all be brought 
out in open day, and there they should be 
allowed to knock their heads against each 
other to prove which of those heads is the 
hardest, and I have not the slightest doubt 
that in the end justice will prevail. I will, 
however, pass to the subject under con- 
sideration. The hon. Member for Derby 
(Mr. Bass) made a computation of the per- 
centage amount of the beer duty and the 
French wine duty, which is a lower duty 
than that upon the strong wines, and 
according to that computation it appears 
that the duty upon beer is 25 per cent, 
and upon French wines 273 percent. I 
am prepared to dispute his estimate of the 
duty upon wine. I do not deny that the 
duty upon claret at 102s. is almost inap- 
preciable ; but my point is that we must 
Jook at the duty upon the description of 
wine which comes into competition with 
beer, and then it would be seen that the 
complaint as to the relative duties is not so 
well founded as might be imagined. But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) used an argu- 
ment which seemed to meet with great ap- 
proval on his side of the House. He spoke 
of the immense advantage which would 
accrue from all the gain from the reduction 
of the malt tax being kept in England. 
His argument is, that it is better to pay 
10s. to an Englishman for an article than 
8s. to a foreigner. I confess that appears 
to me an argument which, if admitted, 
would carry us a long way backwards in 
the whole course of financial and commer- 
cial legislation in which we have been en- 
gaged for a long time. The right hon. 
Gentleman observed that there was a gra- 
dation in the scale of duties, the spirits 
being highest, the wines next, and the 
beer lowest, which he appeared to approve, 
and on that account he thinks the malt 


I come now to the particular Bill before 
the House, and here I will endeavour to 
speak explicitly, intelligibly, and candidly, 
although with due respect. The objections 
to the Bill have been mainly that the Bill 
will be inefficient, that it will be demoral- 
izing, that it will be a possible obstacle, 
opposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to the repeal of the tax, and that it 
will be a danger to the revenue. As re- 
gards the first two objections, I may leave 
them, in some respects, te knock their 
heads together; for, if it will be totally 
inefficient, as the hon. Member for Essex 
(Mr. Ducane) says, how, then, can it be 
demoralizing to those two classes of the 
purest character, the farmers and the malt- 
sters? If this Bill be really dangerous 
to the revenue, as the hon Member for 
Derby alleges, I can only say I shall be 
very glad for the sake of the revenue 
that its dangers should be pointed out by 
a man of intelligence and authority. My 
hon. Friend offers me a cask of beer. But 
will he give me a choice of his casks? 
If so, I should not have the least hesita- 
tion as to the choice I should make. But 
if instead of giving me a choice he gives 
me a cask of linseed beer, I will accept it 
on this condition—that he never puts to 
me the disagreeable inquiry as to what por- 
tion of the contents of the cask I may con- 
sume. I believe that some hon. Members 
have been engaged in bringing the matter 
to a practical test, and I have heard very 
different reports of the result. I have been 
told that the new beer is decidedly better 
than beer brewed from malt and hops. If 
that be true I shall rejoice. I may be 
sorry for the failure of my Bill, but I shall 
be infinitely more pleased to think that 
there is, as my hon. Friend seems to think, 
a brilliant prospect opened to my country- 
men of brewing beer from a new material. 
I will now state to the House some infor- 
mation of which I am in possession. The 
Government, and the Government only, 
are responsible for this Bill; but we never 
concealed the fact, that we rely upon the 
experience, the knowledge, and the proved 





has a right to be reduced. I apprehend 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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advisers. I hold in my hand a letter 
written by Mr. Matthews, principal mana- 
ger of the brewery of my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bass) at Burton-on-Trent, and that letter 
sets forth, at no unnecessary length, but 
in precise detail, the various steps in the ex- 
periments which have been made by my 
hon. Friend in connection with this matter. 
I will not read that letter, but I will read 
the reply of Mr. Phillips, the head of the 
Scientific Department of the Board of In- 
land Revenue. It is as follows :— 


“The samples of linseed meal and of linseed 
cake forwarded by you on the 20th instant have 
been carefully examined, and found to be largely 
adulterated. The ‘meal’ contains, besides lin- 
seed, wheat bran, nut cake, charlock, and rape- 
seeds, wheat, oat, and pulse starches. The ‘cake’ 
contains, beyond linseed, rape and charlock seeds, 
wheat, oat, and pulse starches, with traces of 
dodder seed. The samples both of the malt and 
linseed cake used by you in your experimental 
brewings of beer from a mixture of the two sub- 
stances are not what we should recognize, as 
they are not ground to a sufficient degree of 
fineness, and the linseed, even were it pure, we 
should reject as being greatly deficient in 
mucilage.” 


It has been said that there is a very great 
adulteration of linseed and linseed meal, 
and that it would be impracticable for the 
Revenue department to check those adul- 
terations. But the responsibility of ascer- 
taining the purity of the cake the Inland 
Revenue are quite willing to undertake. 
So impressed, however, am I with the 
experiments of my hon. Friend, that | will 
not carry the Bill out of the House until 
these experiments are concluded. But 
there is one vital element in the case 
which his experiments have not taken into 
account, and that is the element of cost. 
I have no doubt that if all the resources of 
science were brought to bear upon the 
subject, the result might make the malt 
which might be separated from the linseed 
yield a beverage even as fine as the incom- 
parable beer with which my hon. Friend 
gladdens the whole of us. But what chy- 
mistry and skill can do is one thing, and 
what trade can do, with a view to re- 
munerate itself, is another. I stand not 
upon the impossibilities, but upon the 
difficulties with which the question is sur- 
rounded, From all the information which 
I have received, I feel confident that the 
skill of the Revenue Department, on which 
I have so often placed full reliance, will be 
vindicated in this instance as in so many 
others. And now a few words with regard 
to the exact position and purposes of this 
Bill. The hon, Members for Hampshire 
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and West Norfolk have spoken of changes 
to be introduced into it. May I take the 
liberty of saying that I think the speech of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Suffolk (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) contained 
the pith and sense of the whole matter ? 


| This Bill is an experiment, which may or 
| may not be important in its results, but it 


is an experiment with regard to which we 


are absolutely bound to take every security . 


for guarding the revenue. Now, it will be 
obvious, from the very nature of the case, 
that we and we only can be responsible for 
the efficiency of our securities. If, there- 
fore, owing to their desire to give a greater 
latitude to the operation of the Bill, hon. 
Gentlemen foree upon us Amendments 
which we cannot accept, it would be im- 
possible for us to proceed with the Bill. 
I am bound to say, with regard to the 
Amendments on the paper, they are not 
admissible. We cannot accept other ar- 
ticles which would not give us the same 
security as linseed cake. Now, that is a 
frank declaration which I wish to make in 
order that hon. Gentlemen may take it 
into account. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
says that all the communications which he 
has received came very much to this— 
that the Bill would do no good; but the 
communications which the hon. Member 
for Essex (Mr. Ducane) has received are 
not exactly to the same effect, for it ap- 
pears they seem to say— 
“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 

It may be very difficult for the farmer to 
malt for himself under this Bill, a con- 
clusion to which some appear rather 
rapidly to have come, and if it were in 
my power I should be very glad to relieve 
him. But if IT were to do so it would 
simply be to abandon £6,000,000 of re- 
venue. But it does not follow that 
because he cannot do all that he would, 
the farmer is therefore to derive no 
benefit from the Bill. The farmers of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire are of 
opinion that the Bill will do nothing, 
but the maltsters of the West Riding, on 
the contrary, are fearful that under the 
Bill, as it stands, there will be large opera- 
tions, and they declare themselves seriously 
alarmed as to the obstructions to their 
trade. But all interests out of doors are 
generally too much alarmed upon the ex- 
amination of measures of this nature. I 
will freely admit it would be desirable to 
enable the farmers to prepare their own 
malt under the conditions of this Bill or 








| 
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some other. But it is possible for a malt- 
ster to prepare the malt more cheaply than 
the farmer could do it for himself ; because 
his regular malting is confined to six or 
seven months of the year, and for the rest 
of the year his buildings are useless. 
Those buildings might, then, be applied 
to malting for feeding animals, and might 
be so used without the necessity of having 
any new bond or licence. If a good article 
could be provided under the provisions of 
this Bill, then, even though the farmer 
himself might find it inconvenient to sub- 
mit himself to the Excise, yet he has got 
his maltster at hand with machinery and 
men unemployed for about five months in 
the year. However, I make no prophecy 
as to the extent to which this Bill will 
work, If the Bill should be passed, the 
responsibility of carrying it into effect pro- 
perly will rest with us; and if the Bill 
should be inoperative, then, this deep-laid 
plot, which has been attributed to me, of 
desiring illegitimately to intercept the dis- 
cussion on the malt duty, will totally fail ; 
because the Bill would remain a dead letter, 
and it would be absurd for me to urge the 
passing of it as an argument against the 
repeal or reduction of the malt duty. If, 
on the other hand, the Bill should be found 
to operate, a great good will have been 
done to various classes. Every tax is more 
or less a grievance, but there is no reason 
why, on the back of the necessary griev- 
ance, we should build up other grievances ; 
and as the hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. 
Dodson) pointed out, nothing can be more 
clear than your title to urge the claim of 
malt for a remission or repeal of duty, as 
an article of drink, quite independently of 
the inconvenience arising from the present 
restrictions upon malt as an article of food 
for cattle. These restrictions are of no 
benefit to the Exchequer; and, if opera- 
tive, they are a burden to the agricultu- 
rist, and an injury to the nation. Surely, 
then, it is most unnatural policy to say, 
* Let this tax continue, not only with what 
inseparably belongs to it, but with all the 
adventitious vices pervading it. Do not 
let us liberate it from any of them for fear 
we shall interfere with and reduce the force 
of the agitation against it.”” As has been 
justly observed on the other side of the 
House, if the Bill is found to work bene- 
ficially, there will be every inducement on 
the part of Members of the House to come 
down and say that the working of this 
measure has proved that you may part 
with this restriction and with that restric- 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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tion, and the restraints thus adverted to 
might possibly at some future period be 
diminished or removed. As I am not able 
to accede to any of the modifications pro- 
posed by hon. Members, I have been 
anxious to place the House in entire pos- 
session of the case. If any hon. Member 
thinks the Bill inconvenient to Ireland, it 
will be competent for him to move the 
omission of Ireland from its provisions; 
but if with the aid of the Irish Members 
he succeeds in carrying that proposition, I 
hope we shall never hear of it afterwards 
as a grievance to Ireland. I hope the 
House will pass this Bill, from which I 
cannot anticipate any evil to the farmers 
or to the community at large, but which, 
I think, affords some hope, at any rate, of 
benefit, great or small. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Malt may be made and used, 

free of Duty, in the Feeding of Cattle). 


Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that with reference to the 
verbal alteration suggested by the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Packe), on 
a former occasion, he had been advised 
that the word ‘‘cattle”’ was sufficient, but 
to avoid all difficulty he would move the 
omission of the word ‘‘ cattle,” and the 
substitution instead of the word “animals.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that if the hon. Member 
for East Kent (Sir Edward Dering) was 
disposed to raise a discussion on the clause 
he had given notice of proposing, the best 
course would be to postpone the Com- 
mittee, for it would not be in his power 
to remain longer, but he assured the 
House that his departure was not a volun- 
tary act on his part. 

Sir EDWARD DERING said, it was 
his full intention to go on with the Amend- 
ment of which he had given notice. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday. 


POOR RELIEF.—NOMINATION OF 
COMMITTEE, 
Ordered, That the Select Committee on 
Poor Relief do consist of twenty-one Mem- 
bers. Committee nominated— 


Mr. Viturers, Sir Jonn Acton, Mr. Bazisr, 
Mr. Bouvenz, Sir Gsorcz Bowrsr, Mr. Cainp, 
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Lord Rosgrr Czci, Lord Fermoy, Lord Epwarp 
Howarp, Sir Wit1u1am Jowurre, Mr, Looxs, Mr. 
Lows, Mr. Lyaut, Mr. Kexewicu, Mr. Nezarz, 
Colonel Pennant, Mr. Alderman Srpyey, Mr, 
TotteMacuE, and Mr. Watpoie :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the 
quorum.—And on Feb. 29, Mr. Buiter added ; 
and on March 2, Sir Wiz11am Mixes added. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, February 25, 1864. 


MINUTES. ]—Sextecr Commitrez — on Op 
Private Bills, appointed and nominated (see 


page 1063). 
Pusuic Buu.— First Reading—Insane Prisoners 
Act Amendment* (No. 14). 


UNITED STATES.—THE AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Eart of DERBY: My Lords, 
seeing the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, I wish to 
recall his recollection to a conversation 
which took place in this House about a 
week or ten days since, with reference to 
the production or non-production of the 
Correspondence which had passed between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Fe- 
deral States of America with regard to 
injuries sustained by American commerce, 
or apprehended, from vessels launched in 
the ports of the United Kingdom. On 
that occasion I stated—almost tediously, 
I am afraid, for I repeated it more than 
once—that the Correspondence for which I 
asked was simply that between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the Federal States 
of America; and that I did not in the 
slightest degree ask for any Correspondence 
that would prejudice any trial or question 
now under adjudication in our courts of 
law. The papers for which I asked were 
simply those which I thought were neces- 
sary, in order to show whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had vindicated the 
honour of this country, and whether they 
had scrupulously adhered to the principles 
of international law with regard to our 
neutrality. The noble Earl answered me 
that he was unable to produce the papers ; 
for that—in spite of my disclaimer—they 
were papers that would injuriously affect a 
cause that was still pending, and which 
was not likely to come on before May 
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next at the very earliest moment. The 
noble Earl said he could not produce 
them, and that he was fortified and 
strengthened in the way he was acting by 
the authority of the Law Advisers of the 
Crown. My Lords, I could not defer to 
the noble Earl’s argument, but I did defer 
to the authority of his position in the 
Government, and also to the authority of 
the eminent persons on whose advice he 
acted, and I refrained from pressing for 
the production of the papers. I may say 
that I had, in my statement on that 
occasion, observed that there could be no 
great secret to be disclosed by their pro- 
duction, as all the papers I had asked for 
had already been laid by the United 
States Government before Congress; there- 
by clearly showing that the papers for 
which I asked were only those that had 
passed between the two Governments, and 
could have no bearing on the question 
now pending between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and individuals in this country. 
My surprise, therefore, was very great 
when, on looking into the Proceedings of 
the other House on Tuesday night, to find 
that a Motion having been made by an 
hon. Friend of mine for the production of 
two classes of papers—the one that for 
which I had asked and had been refused, 
and the second the Correspondence that 
had taken place between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Messrs. Laird, the 
builders of the steam rams—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government signified that the class 
of documents for which I have asked in 
this House, and had been refused—the 
Correspondence between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the United States— 
would be laid on the table of the House 
of Commons—mainly, or exclusively in- 
deed, on the ground that it included the 
second series of these papers. I cannot 
myself see any valid objection to it, as all 
the papers are in the possession of Messrs. 
Laird, who have not only copies of their 
own letters, but the original letters also 
that were sent to them by the Govern- 
ment, which if they saw fit they might 
send to the newspapers and make public 
to-morrow morning. In its discretion, 
however, the House of Commons decided 
that these were papers which were unfit 
to be produced at this moment. These 
were the papers for which I had not 
asked; but for the papers for which 
I did ask it was distinctly stated by 
more than one of the noble Lord’s Col- 
leagues that there was not, that there 
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never had been, and that there could 
not be, the slightest objection to make 
that Correspondence public. And in an- 
swer to a most able—though not more 
able than usual—speech of an hon. and 
learned Friend of mine who had carefully 
gone into the whole of the arguments, it 
was said on behalf of the Government that 
my hon. and learned Friend had thrown 
away a great deal of useful time, and a 
great deal of admirable eloquence, in argu- 
ing in favour of the production of the 
papers, to the production of which he 
must have known there never was, that 
there never had been, and that there never 
could be, any possible objection. As if 
to make the contradiction stronger of the 
views entertained by the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it is a fact that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who threw 
out this taunt against my hon. and learned 
Friend was Her Majesty’s Solicitor Gene- 
ral, upon whose authority and advice the 
noble Earl told us he had been induced to 
withhold them. The circumstance is one 
which, I think, indicates pretty clearly 
the amount of concert which exists be- 
tween Members of the Government. I do 
not, however, wish to go into that ques- 
tion, although I feel bound to observe that 
the case does not stand alone. About a 
fortnight ago, a Motion was made in the 
House of Commons for the production of 
the papers relative to the Sazon, but the 
papers were refused, inasmuch as it would 
be injurious to the public service to pro- 
duce them. A few days after, a noble 
Friend of mine (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
moved in this House for their production, 
and they were granted without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The noble Earl said 
the papers were wholly innocent, and that 
it was quite right for Parliament to ask 
for them, and for Parliament to have 
them. My Lords, I have not quoted this 
second case for the purpose of making 
more manifest that want of proper con- 
cord, agreement, and concert that exists 
between Her Majesty’s Ministers in the 
other House and the noble Lord opposite, 
but I have done it for a much more im- 
portant reason. We have hitherto been 
used to lay so much stress on the decla- 
ration of a Minister of the Crown, made 
in his place in Parliament, and on his 
official responsibility, that the production 
of papers would be injurious to the public 
service, that it not only puts an end to 
any debate on the subject, but it puts an 
end to the question for the time being. 


The Earl of Derby 
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It is most essential for the interests of the 
country that it should be so. It is most 
important that there should be this ho- 
nourable confidence between Parliament 
and the Government; but if we find this 
answer is given so lightly and so capri- 
ciously—that papers are given in one 
House and refused in another — papers 
here granted and there refused—here re- 
fused and there given without one word 
of objection—if we see this answer thus 
contradicted by the acts of the Govern- 
ment—it will be impossible for this de- 
claration to retain that weight with Par. 
liament which it ought to have, and 
which up to this time it has had. It is 
necessary that I should call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to this striking divergence 
of opinion between the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the two Houses 
of Parliament; and I put the question, 
whether, inasmuch as these papers have 
been presented to Congress, and also to 
the House of Commons, does ‘the noble 
Lord still think it would be injurious to 
the public service to lay them before your 
Lordships? And also, if the noble Earl 
has changed his opinion, whether he will 
be so obliging as to inform us what cir- 
cumstances have occurred in the short 
interval since the last discussion which 
have effected a revolution in his mind as 
rapid and as complete as that which the 
noble Lord has stated to have occurred 
with regard to the detention of the steam 
rams between the 3rd and the 6th of Sep- 
tember last. 

Eart RUSSELL: The statement of the 
noble Earl would be very striking if he 
had correctly remembered the facts of the 
discussion to which he alludes. The noble 


Earl has represented the case as if I had 
stated that the production of the Corre- 
spondence to which he now alludes between 
Mr. Adams and me was dangerous to the 
public service, and that I was suppo 

in that opinion by the Attorney General 


and the Law Officers of the Crown. My 
statement if I recollect it rightly—and I 
think I do—was not that the production 
of the Correspondence as relating to the 
United States and this country would be 
dangerous, but that the Attorney General 
was of opinion that its production would 
lead to incomplete discussion in the House 
of Commons upon partial data and infor- 
mation, and therefore would be injurious 
to the case of the Crown in a cause which 
is coming on in a court of law. As Secre- 
tary of State I did not feel authorized in 
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giving papers to Parliament when the 
principal Law Officer of the Crown told 
me their production would be injurious to 
the cause of the Crown in a case to be 
tried inacourtoflaw. That isan entirely 
different statement from that which the 
noble Earl — me as making—that 
I thought there would be some public 
danger in the production{of those papers. 
The change which has taken place has 
taken place in the mind of the person who 
objected to their production. It was not 
I who made the objection, but my hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General. 
On reconsidering the matter he told me 
he had come to the opinion that the papers 
could be produced not entirely without 
mischief, but without all the mischief 
which he apprehended. ‘The objection of 
the Attorney General being waived, my 
objection is waived too, because I have 
no other objection than that which he 
stated. At the same time, I think it very 
probable that the production of those papers 
will have some mischievous and bad con- 
sequences attached to it; because now it 
seems to be thought, although I do not 
temember any former time when it has 
been thought, that nothing can be so 
proper, so becoming, so Parliamentary, 
when the Crown is proceeding in a court 
of law, as to endeavour to get the whole 
case of the Crown brought out first in the 
Houses of Parliament, and thereby to da- 
mage the cause of the Crown in a case 
which they have pending in a court of 
law; and I am afraid the production of 
these papers will have something of that 
effect, though the Attorney General thinks 
that objection may be waived. With 
regard to the other papers referred to by 
the noble Earl, the case is not quite what 
he imagines it to be—that papers, moved 
for and refused in the House of Com- 
mons, were at once granted in this House. 
The fact is, that when my noble Friend 
moved for a general account of the 
number of cases between the United 
States and this country, I did object, and 
I said that there were in the Foreign 
Office twenty volumes of papers already 
bound, and matter for twenty volumes 
more, the production of which would be 
very inconvenient. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) then explained to me 
that he did not require all the papers— 
that he wished to have, in fact, a list of 
the cases upon which claims had been 
founded, whether for personal injury or 
loss of property, and I thought there 


VOL, CLXXIII, [ramp senres. ] 
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might be.some convenience, and, at all 
events, no objection, in having such a list 
made out. I have inquired how soon it 
can be done, and I find the making out 
the list will take about two months or up- 
wards. I do not propose to give more 
than that list. I do not propose to give the 
despatches which were moved for in the 
House of Commons, except in one particu- 
lar case, with regard to which the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) threw some 
doubt on the conduct of the Government. 
The case is that of a mate of a merchant 
vessel who was killed, where it has been 
imputed that the Government did not show 
proper earnestness in requiring the accused 
person to be brought to trial. I thought 
there ought to be no doubt in such a case, 
and that if the Government have done 
wrong it should be known, and that if the 
Government have shown proper activity it 
should also be made clear. The course 
taken in the House of Commons is there- 
fore not contradictory to the course which 
[ have taken with regard to those papers. 
Neither is there any difference between the 
Attorney General and myself, because the 
objection to the other papers being pro- 
duced was made on account of the Attorney 
General, and not on account of the foreign 
affairs of the country. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: My Lords, I 
think the noble Earl who has just sat 
down is a little inaccurate in his account 
of what passed on the Motion for the pro- 
duction of these papers. My noble Friend 
(the Earl of Derby) has referred to what 
occurred when he made his application, 
and when he drew the clearest distinction 


between any papers which might affect 
the trial in the Court of Exchequer and 
those which he distinctly stated could have 
no influence over it, namely, the corre- 
spondence that had taken place with the 


American Government. He also distin- 
guished between that correspondence and 
the one with Messrs. Laird, which might un- 
doubtedly have some influence on the trial; 
and further stated that, with regard to the 
American correspondence, there could be 
no objection to its production, as it had 
been already laid before Congress. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs has said that he acted ori- 
ginally on the advice of the Attorney 
General, who had since changed his mind, 
and it was but natural that the noble 
Earl should also alter his opinion. Will 
the noble Earl be good enough to tell us 
when it was that the Attorney General 


2M 
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changed his mind, and when the Attor- 
ney General communicated the fact of 
this change to the noble Earl? And fur- 
ther, why, if the noble Earl learnt be- 
fore to-day, or before the discussion in 
the House of Commons, that the Attorney 
General no longer objected, he did not 
come down and tell us that the objection 
originally made on the advice of the At- 
torney General no longer existed; and, 
therefore, that the papers might be pro- 
duced? There is another thing which re- 
quires a little explanation. It seems that 
this opinion, that there could be no objec. 
tion to the production of these papers, must 
have existed some time ago, and before 
the discussion in the House of Commons 
took place; because, if I am rightly in- 
formed, the Solicitor General taunted my 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir Hugh Cairns) 
who insisted in a most able speech on the 
production of the papers, with having 
known that there could be no objection 
to their production. Therefore, the noble 
Earl must have been aware there was 
no objection before the discussion in the 
House of Commons, and I think it was 
due to your Lordships that the noble Earl 
should have come and told us at the ear- 
liest moment, that a portion of the papers 
moved for would be given, instead of 
compelling my noble Friend to point out 
the mode in which Parliament has been 
treated. 

Eart RUSSELL: The noble and learned 
Lord seems to think that I ought to have 
taken his advice instead of the Attorney 
General’s opinion. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: On the con- 
trary, the noble Earl misunderstands me. 
I said he was right in acting on the At- 
torney General’s advice in refusing the 
papers; but the noble Earl says the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has altered his opi- 
nion. What I want to know is, when the 
noble Earl first learnt that the Attorney 
General had altered his opinion, and with- 
drawn his objection to the production of 
the papers? 

Eart RUSSELL: I consider the com- 
munication between the Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General a privileged 
communication, and shall decline to say 
when it was made. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD: Can the noble 
Earl explain why the Solicitor General 
told my hon. and learned Friend that he 
must have known there could be no objec- 
tion to produce those papers. 

Eant GRANVILLE: Really I must 


Lord Chelmsford 


{LORDS} 
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say I think the points raised by the 
noble Lords opposite are infinitesimally 
small. The noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) 
asked for an explanation why the papers 
asked for were given in the other House 
and refused in your Lordships’. Every- 
body who has heard my noble Friend’s 
explanation must have felt that it was 
straightforward and satisfactory. When 
your Lordships consider all that is going 
on in relation“to foreign affairs, the im- 
mense complications and anxieties exist- 
ing, I am astonished that the noble Earl 
opposite should pursue my noble Friend 
with questions as to the time and manner 
in which he received the communica- 
tions to which he referred; and taxing 
my noble Friend with such a breach of 
memory as not to have come down here 
when the Attorney General said he did not 
think it longer necessary to object to the 
production of the papers, to apologize to 
the noble Earl and produce the papers at 
once. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON: The 
House will excuse me for one moment, as 
I wish to call your Lordships’ attention 
to what I think is not one of those in- 
finitesimal points, as they are described 
by the noble Earl opposite, inasmuch as 
it relates to a promise which I under- 
stood the noble Earl the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to have given to the 
House about a week since in reference to 
a Motion I then made. My Motion com- 
prised three distinct objects. I moved 
first of all for a Return of claims made 
by British subjects on the American Go- 
vernment. All I desired was a tabular 
statement, and I certainly was surprised 
to hear the noble Earl say that it would 
take two months to prepare it. The whole 
matter might be contained in one or two 
sheets of foolscap. The second object I 
had in view was to obtain the Correspon- 
dence in regard to the Savon. That was 
agreed to as recorded in the Minutes. 
It was a separate and distinct point. 
That Correspondence, unless my memory 
deceives me, had been previously asked 
for in the House of Commons, and refused 
on the ground that its production would 
be injurious to the interests of the public 
service. My noble Friend was, therefore, 
perfectly accurate when he stated that those 
papers which had been refused in the 
House of Commons had been subsequently 
granted me in the House of Lords. I also 
asked for a copy of the instructions sent 
out by the Foreign Office in reference to 
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the seizure of the Tuscaloosa. I hope 
the noble Earl will be willing to abide 
by the promise he made, and that there 
will be no difficulty in laying the papers 
upon the table of this House. 

Eart RUSSELL: I said that the case 
of the Saron was one in which the 
noble Earl imputed to the Government 
that they had not shown proper anxiety 
to obtain redress for injuries done to a 
British subject, and it was right, there- 
fore, that when such a doubt was started 
that the papers should be produced. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: The noble Earl 
has just made out my whole case. It 
would, however, render the matter much 
more intelligible, if the noble Earl would 
tell us the precise moment at which the 
Attorney General changed his mind. My 
case was, that the papers had been refused 
in the one House as being injurious to 
the public service, and granted in the 
other as not being injurious to the public 
service. The noble Earl, however, declares 
that he had changed his mind on the 
subject in consequence of a privileged 
communication we have now heard for 
the first time which he had had with 
the Attorney General. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY—THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE.—QUESTION, 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, there are some other papers which 
I wish to ask the noble Earl opposite a 
question about—I mean the Danish papers. 
We have received a portion of the Danish 
papers this morning, after waiting a much 
longer time for them than I believe to 
have been at all necessary. But those 
papers only begin from January, 1863. I 
have written privately to the noble Earl, 
representing the necessity of giving all 
the papers dealing with this great question 
from the beginning of the Correspondence 
—namely, from the year 1850—and com- 
prising that which was continued through 
the years 1851 and 1852. This portion of 
the Correspondence is of the greatest im- 
portance. It is impossible to understand 
the whole bearing of the question unless 
we go back to the years 1850 and 1851, 
when Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secre- 
tary, and 1852, when my noble Friend 
behind me was in office. A proof of the 
ignorance which exists in reference to this 
question, and the impossibility of judging 
fairly and correctly upon it, may be found 
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in the public papers. I do not think I 
ever saw the public press so wide of the 
truth as when dealing with this question. 
I do not blame it in the slightest degree, 
because it has really no data to go upon, 
and it is, therefore, constantly making 
mistakes. The press has taken the garbled 
statements of German newspapers and 
German pamphlets, and extracts from 
papers published by the French Foreign 
Office. It has not, therefore, put the 
whole case before the public, because it 
has no means of doing so. Both the pub- 
lic and Parliament are really ignorant of 
what has taken place. I will, however, 
state what has happened in respect to 
myself. The other night I recapitulated 
to your Lordships what I had done during 
my short tenure of office in 1852, in re- 
spect to the Duke of Augustenburg. I 
knew that what I said was perfectly exact 
and accurate, for I took care to look over 
all my memoranda made at the time. 
But in a day or two afterwards I received 
a letter from the brother of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, requesting me, in conse- 
quence of my having misstated what had 
taken place, to retract what I had said 
publicly in this House. Knowing that 
what I said was exactly the truth, and 
that I could prove it if I had the power 
of producing those papers — which, of 
course, I had not without Her Majesty’s 
permission —I answered him that I re- 
spectfully declined to retract or to modify 
what I had said. I only quote this fact as an 
instance of how easy it is for a statement 
to be made by a man of the importance 
of the Duke of Augustenburg’s brother, 
which is not quite accurate, and how easy 
it is to mislead the public as to their 
judgment. Surely on this question, which 
is now agitating Europe, the public should 
be made acquainted with what has taken 
place—how that Treaty of 1852 was dis- 
cussed, negotiated, and completed, and 
what correspondence took place between 
the various Governments at the time in 
respect to Schleswig-Holstein and the 
great German Powers to whom we must 
attribute the deplorable events that have 
taken place. I, therefore, hope the noble 
Earl will have no objection to produce the 
whole of the Correspondence which took 
place in 1850, 1851, and 1852, on this 
subject, and the less so as I am informed 
it has been prepared. 

Earu RUSSELL: I have to-day pro- 
duced one portion of the ye ge a 
the Correspondence which took place be- 
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Germany. 
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tween the Austrian, Prussian, and Danish 
Governments in 1851, in consequence of 
which the Treaty of 1852 was entered 
into. With regard to the subsequent 
period alluded to, I should like to commu- 
nicate privately to the noble Earl about 
that part of the Correspondence, as I am 
not at present aware how far that can be 
produced. 


CAPTAIN MELVILLE WHYTE’S CASE. 
QUESTION. 

Tae Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
asked, Whether the arbitrators in Captain 
Melville Whyte’s case against the Govern- 
ment of Peru had given, or were likely 
soon to give, a decision in that matter? 

Eart RUSSELL said, the last account 
the Government had received with refer- 
ence to the matter was that which he 
had stated to their Lordships a few even- 
ings ago—namely, that one of the Se- 
nators of Hamburgh had the papers in his 
hands for the purpose of making a report 
to the Senate. He would inquire whe- 
ther the affair could be expedited. 


OPPOSED PRIVATE BILLS. 

The Lords following—namely, L. Cot- 
vittE of Cutross, L. Ponsoxsy, L. Cor- 
cuester, L. Srantey of ALDERLEY, were 
appointed, with the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, a Committee to select and pro- 
pose to the House the Names of the Five 
Lords to form a Select Committee for the 
—e of each Opposed Private 

ill. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 


Six o'clock, till To-morrow. 
half past Ten o’clock 


owen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 25, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—New Wair Issvuep—for Lertford 
County v. C. W. Giles Puller. 

Serect Comuirree — on Dockyards, appointed. 
(List of Committee. See page 1158.) 

Supptr—considered in Committee— Navy Esti- 
MATES—R.P. 

Pusuc Burs — First Reading — Grand Juries 
(Ireland)* [Bill 35]; Penal Servitude Acts 
Consolidation*® [Bill 36]. 


ARCHWAY AND KENTISH TOWN JUNC- 
TION ROAD BILL,—(By Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“** That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Earl Russell 
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Mr. COX rose to move that it should be 
read a second time that day six months. 
The road was made asa speculation, and 
the proprietors were at first authorized to 
take tolls for twenty-one years. At the 
expiration of that time their powers were 
renewed for thirty-one years, unless a debt 
of £21,974 15s. 4d. should be sooner paid, 
There was no debt upon the trust, except 
their nominal stock of £21,974, not one 
penny of which had been paid ; and this 
Bill proposed to extend the trust and in- 
crease the tolls, which were already very 
heavy, for a further period of twenty-one 
years, in order to pay off the debt. Under 
the provisions of the Act which was passed 
last year, all other tollbars in the same 
neighbourhood would in four months’ time 
be removed, and he did not see why this 
one should be retained. It could not be 
said that its abolition would operate as a 
confiscation of property, because, while the 
receipts last year amounted to only £202, 
the expenses, exclusive of lighting, were 
£105; only a very trifling interest had 
ever been paid. 

Lorp FERMOY seconded the Amend- 
ment. The Bill, he said, was simply an 
attempt to run the blockade on this ques- 
tion, the matter having already been set- 
tled by the previous Act. The toll had 
been perfectly valueless to the creditors, 
the holders of the stock, and he thought 
the toll had better be allowed to expire, as 
it would do if this Bill was not passed. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Cow.) 


Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, asa 
rule, he objected to any interference with 
the ordinary course of proceeding in the 
House ; but he thought it would be an 
anomaly to continue this toll, when ina 
few months the whole of the tolls in the 
district would be abolished. He thought 
the continuance of the toll would lead to 
no satisfactory result. 

Mr. WATLINGTON hoped that the 
House would not take the unusual course 
of rejecting this Bill upon the second read- 
ing, but would refer it to a Committee 
upstairs, in order that it might be seen 
whether justice to the stockholders did 
not require that it should be passed. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that he had 
allowed his name to be placed upon the 
back of the Bill without informing himself 
what were its provisions. Now, that he 
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had become acquainted with them, he 
could not support its second reading. 

Mr. MASSEY recommended the House 
to reject the Bill at once. He could not 
imagine that any Committee would pass 
such a measure, and to allow it to go on 
would only be to encourage the promoters 
to throw good money after bad. There 
could be no hope of the Bill passing the 
Committee, and it would be a merey to 
the stockholders to throw it out at once. 


Question, ‘* That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill put off for six months. 


ARMY (EAST INDIA)—CLAIMS OF 
INDIAN OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Caprrarn JERVIS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, What 
steps he intends to take with the view of 
redressing those grievances of the officers 
of the Indian Army which have been con- 
sidered by the “‘ Royal Commission on the 
Memorials of Indian Officers” to have 
been caused by a departure from the as- 
surance given by Parliament, in the Acts 
21 & 22 Vict. c. 106, and 23 & 24 Vict. 
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c. 100, that the advantages of the late 
Military forces of the East India Com- 
pany as to pay, pensions, privileges, and | 
promotion should be preserved to them? 
Sim CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
the hon. and gallant Member must be | 
aware that this question was at once 
important and, at the same time, difficult | 
to answer. Two noble Lords, two hon. 
Members of this House, and three gallant 
officers had been good enough to under- 
take the inquiry, and on the part of the 
Government he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of expressing his obligations to 
them. In their Report thirteen cases of 
alleged departure from the guarantee were | 
referred to, eight of which, in their opi- | 
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cadres by the accelerated promotion of 
those Officers who had joined the Staff 
Corps. The simple mode of meeting this 
case would be at once to cancel the pro- 
motion of the Staff Corps Officers; but 
hon. Gentlemen might well imagine that 
it was no light matter to cancel the pro- 
motions of so many gallant and meritorious 
Officers, and they would not be surprised 
to hear that the Government had hesitated 
to do so. The Members of the India 
Council, the military authorities, and he 
himself had been in communication to see 
if they could devise any measure which 
would substantially meet the case without 
inflicting such a hardship as that which 
would be caused by the measure to which 
he had alluded. The subject was still 
under consideration. 


Suez Canal. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government are 
willing to produce the following Corre- 
spondence :—All letters that have passed 
between the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Sir Henry Bulwer, 
since the Ist day of January, 1860, on 
the subject of the Suez Canal; all Corre- 
spondence between the Secretary of State 


,and the Ottoman Porte since the Ist day 


of January, 1860, on the same subject; 
all Correspondence that has taken place 
between the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and our diplomatic and other 
agents in Egypt on the same subject, 
since the same date; and all Correspond- 
ence that had taken place between the 


' Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 


the Pacha of Egypt on the same subject, 
from the same date. Since he had placed 
the Notice on the Paper he had ascer- 
tained that he had made a mistake in the 
date. The period he intended was the 
accession of Said Pacha to the Pachalic of 
Egypt, in 1854. 

Mr. LAYARD: I beg, Sir, to state 


nion, involved no real grievance, while in| that the papers for which the hon. and 
two other cases the departure was only | learned Member has asked are connected 
possible. Of the remainder, there was' with very important and delicate nego- 
no difficulty in dealing with the case of|tiations, not between this country and 
the promotion of General Officers, on the foreign Powers, but between two foreign 
amalgamated list, because the Warrant! Powers. Therefore it would be very 
had not come into actual operation and | unfair towards the parties concerned, and 
application, and its withdrawal, there-| very injurious to the public service, to 
fore, would remedy the grievance. The| produce the papers. When the negotia- 
greatest difficulty presented itself in the tions are concluded, of course the papers 
supersession of rs in the regimental | will be laid on the table of the House. 
j 
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ARMY (EAST INDIA)—INDIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LESLIE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Upon 
what grounds the Royal Warrant for Her 
Majesty's Indian Medical Service has been 
so long delayed, and when the Warrant 
will be issued ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD, in reply, said, 
the hope had been entertained for a long 
time that a medical service common to the 
Queen’s Army and to that of India might 
be established. It was only last autumn 
the Indian Council learnt that the War 
Office considered such a service incompa- 
tible with the requirements of the Royal 
Army ; and separate provision had, there- 
fore, to be made. He was naturally anx- 
ious to give to India the benefit of the 
improved education in sanitary matters 
which was now bestowed upon the Officers 
of the Queen’s Army, and a Warrant was 
prepared with that design. It was, how- 
ever, uncertain whether the scheme could 
be carried out without infringing some of 
the clauses of an Act of Parliament, and 
the matter had consequently been referred 
for the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, Until they reported, nothing fur- 
ther could be done. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. LESLIE said, he wished to ask the 
Lord Advocate, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will agree to issue a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the state of Educa- 
tion generally in Scotland, and will consent 
to defer the application of the New Revised 
Code to Scotland until the Report of said 
Commission shall have been submitted for 
the consideration of Parliament ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, in reply, 
that in conformity with the wish expressed 
by the Scotch Members at the close of last 
Session, he proposed to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to issue a Commission on the 
subject of Scotch Education, The propo- 
sal was deliberately considered, but it was 
not thought necessary to inquire in such a 
formal shape, as any facts needful to be 
ascertained might be learnt otherwise. He 
had no reason to suppose the Government 
had since changed their intention. The ques- 
tion as to the Revised Code was more pro- 
perly in the Department of his right hon, 
Friend the Vice President of the Commit- 
tee of Council for Education, but he appre- 
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no intention of 


Germany. 
hended that there was 


postponing its application to Scotland. 


THE WESTMINSTER PALACE CLOCK, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PACKE said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, as other 
illuminated clocks in the Metropolis give 
light through the night, Why the public 
are deprived of the light of the clock at 
the Palace of Westminster nightly at 
twelve o’clock ? 

Mr. COWPER, in reply, said, the elock 
was illuminated only during those hours 
when its indications were most useful. It 
consumed a great deal of gas, and if it 
were lighted during the whole of the night 
he thought the French saying would apply, 
Le jeune vaut pas la chandelle, The gas 
was turned off at twelve o'clock, or at a 
later hour if the House continued to sit. 
But if the House wished it to remain alight 
all night he had not objection to offer. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ALtpERMAN SALOMONS said, ho 
wished to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether Local Rates and Taxes 
are paid on the several Houses and Pre- 
mises described in Parliamentary Paper 
No. 8 of last Session as occupied by Her 
Majesty’s Government for public purposes? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that local rates 
were paid in respect of some, but not of all 
the houses included in that list. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE ALLIES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Government has 
received information, that by order of 
Prince Frederic Charles of Prussia, num- 
bers of the Inhabitants, and almost all the 
Clergymen of Gravenstein and its neigh- 





bourhood, have been arrested as spies, and 
‘a warning has been issued to the inhabi- 
| tants, complaining of their Danish sym- 
| pathies, and informing them that all those 
|arrested as spies, in future, will be exe- 
'euted; and, if that be the case, whether 
such wholesale treatment of the loyal in- 
| habitants of an invaded country as spies, 
and thereby subject to summary execution, 
be in accordance with the modern usages 


j of war among civilized nations ? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: In an- 
swer to the hon. Gentleman, I have only 
to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
have received no information upon the 
matter to which his question relates, 


SEIZURE OF THE “ TUSCALOOSA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, he rose to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, On what grounds 
the Tuscaloosa has been seized at the 
Cape of Good Hope? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Tuscaloosa was seized, in the first instance, 
in consequence of instructions sent out to 
the Cape, founded on a former supposed 
condition of things. The Tuscaloosa was 
not in port when those instructions arrived, 
but when she returned, the Governor, act- 
ing upon those instructions, seized her. 
Upon further representations, however, 
and a full consideration of the case, it has 
been determined that there are no proper 
grounds internationally for seizing her, and 
orders have been sent out to set her at 
liberty. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL: MayI ask 
whether compensation will be given for the 
injury ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The noble 
Lord has not given notice of his Question. 


LAWS OF JERSEY.—QUESTION, 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he has re- 
ceived for presentation to Her Majesty, a 
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blockade be instituted ? He should also be 
glad to know, Whether, in case of such 
blockade, a ship arriving after the notice 
of blockade, but having sailed before it 
had been given, would be allowed to enter 
the blockaded port ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
Government had not received notice of any 
blockade of the German Ports by the Da- 
nish cruisers, although he understood that 
the coasts of Schleswig and Holstein were 
to be blockaded. He believed that there 
was no fixed period for giving notice of a 
blockade. The notice was usually given 
by one Government to another, and such 
; communications were inserted in the Lon- 
don Gazette. As to the interval between 
notice and seigure, a reasonable period was 
generally allowed in such cases, 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE TREATY OF LONDON—THE 
DANISH PAPERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MACEVOY said, he wished to ask 
| the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
| Affairs, Whether it is true that the Danish 
| Government have officially claimed the ac- 
| tive assistance of England on the ground 
of the London Protocol; and whether the 
| Government are aware that a similar appli- 
, cation has been addressed to the French 
; Government, with an intimation in each 
‘ease that, if refused, the Danish Govern- 
ment would avail themselves of the assist- 
ance alleged to have been offered by the 
| Government of the King of Italy ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that he was not 





Petition signed by nearly three hundred of exactly aware what the hon, Gentleman 
the principal landed proprietors of Jersey, | meant by the London Protocol. If he re- 


praying for an alteration in the mode of | ferred to the Treaty of London, there was 


appointing Jurats to the Royal Court of | 


that Island; and, whether he will state 
what course he intends to adopt with re- 
ference to that subject ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, the 
Petition, together with two Acts passed by 
the States of Jersey, had been referred to 
the Privy Council. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—BLOCKADE 
OF THE GERMAN PORTS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Danish Go- 
vernment has given notice of any intention 
to blockade any of the German Ports, and 
also what notice is required in case such 


no ground under that treaty for calling on 
Her Majesty’s Government to give their 
active assistance to Denmark during the 
present dispute. If, however, the hon. 
Gentleman referred to the Guarantee of 
1720, Her Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that the case anticipated has not 
arisen under that guarantee. He would 
take this opportunity of mentioning the 
state of the Danish Papers. The first 
instalment had been delivered to some hon. 
Members that morning. He had laid on 
the table that evening additional papers, 
which did not strictly form part of the se- 
ries, but which were so important that the 
House ought to see them. An additional 
batch would be delivered either on Satur- 
day or Monday morning, and on Monday 
night, or Tuesday at furthest, the remain- 
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der would be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. He could assure the House that not 
a moment’s delay had taken place in the 
publication of these papers. 

Mr. MACEVOY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not answered the latter part of 
his questions. 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, said, he be- 
lieved that an application had been made 
to the French Government; but the case 
under the guarantee not having arisen, 
that Government had not felt itself called 
upon to give an opinion. With regard to 
the question about the Government of 
Italy, he could not give the hon. Gen- 
tleman any answer, not having any infor- 
mation on the subject. 


Denmark and Germany— 


INDIA—CENTRAL INDIA PRIZE MONEY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. COX said, he would beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, Why the Prize 
Money for Central India has not yet been 
issued, and when it is likely that it will be? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, in reply, 
that several additional claims had been 
sent in. The matter had been referred to 
the Treasury, which had not yet given its 
decision. He was unable at present to say 
when the Prize Money would be issued. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY — THE PRO. 
POSED CONFERENCE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether it is true that Prussia 
and Austria have agreed to a Conference 
on the Affairs of Denmark; and, if so, 
whether that engagement involves an im- 
mediate suspension of hostilities between 
those Powers and Denmark ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, as I 
have stated on a former occasion, the great 
object of the Government during the long 
negotiations that have taken place has 
been to bring about a friendly settlement 
of the differences between Germany and 
Denmark. For that purpose we proposed 
an armistice as a foundation for a Confer- 
ence; but we found both parties attached 
such conditions to the armistice as to make 
it impossible for the other party to agree 
to it. Disappointed in that hope, we have 
lately proposed a Conference without an 
armistice, thinking that if we got a cer- 
tain number of persons round a table to 
discuss the matter we should be more 
likely to come to an arrangement than if 
we were at long distances from each other 
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in the capitals of different countries. Aus- 
tria and Prussia have agreed to that Con- 
ference without an armistice. I believe 
that France also would be willing to enter 
into such a Conference, and I fancy that 
Russia is disposed to do so. With regard 
to Sweden, I am not quite sure. We have 
no answer yet from Denmark ; and, there- 
fore, no decision has been come to. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I under- 
stand the hon. Gentleman the Under Seere- 
tary for Foreign A ffairs to say, that the case 
contemplated under the Treaty of 1720 has 
not arisen. I wish, therefore, to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of tle Government, 
which of the contradictory reports in cir- 
culation as to the occupation of a portion 
of Jutland by the Prussian Army is cor- 
rect—whether it is true that the Prussian 
Army, which occupied a portion of Jutland, 
has since receded, or whether it is true 
that the occupation is based on strategic 
grounds and is to be maintained? Next, 
with regard to the answer given to my hon. 
Friend behind me, I wish to know whether 
the German Diet has been invited to attend 
the Conference; and, if so, what answer 
was given ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: That which 
has happened relative to the Prussian 
operations in Jutland is this—that the al- 
lied troops passed the frontier and took up 
& position at a place called Kolding. On 
representations being made at Berlin, we 
were informed that that operation was not 
only without orders, but against positive 
instructions, and that, in consequence, the 
commander of the forces on the spot would 
be reprimanded. But, it was added, that 
it appearing that the occupation of that 
particular place being of great strategical 
value for the security of the allied troops 
in Schleswig, the occupation would never- 
theless be continued. The Prussian and 
Austrian Governments still adhere to this 
position— that they acknowledge the va- 
lidity of the Treaty of 1852, and the main- 
tenance of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy; and therefore it is that my 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs stated that the ease contem- 
plated by the Guarantee of 1720—sup- 
posing that guarantee to be still applicable, 
which is another question—does not apply 
tothe present state of things. With regard 
to the German Diet, I am not quite sure. 
I should apprehend that the Diet has no- 
thing to do with the armistice. [Lord Joun 
Mayyers: The eee The Ger- 
man Diet were asked originally to send 
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a representative, and Iam not sure what 
their decision may have been. 


TICKETS-OF-LEAVE, AND SENTENCES 
OF PENAL SERVITUDE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVE wished to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
for the purpose of setting at rest doubts 
which had been expressed out of doors, 
Whether it is proposed to grant licences 
or tickets-of-leave, under any circumstan- 
ees, to prisoners whose sentence of death 
had been commuted to penal servitude for 
life ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that he was 
glad to have an opportunity of stating that 
prisoners under sentence of penal servitude 
for life, whether their sentences had been 
commuted or not, formed a distinct class, 
separate from the other prisoners, and not 
entitled to the benefit of those regulations 
under which the others were entitled to a 
remission of their sentences. The rule in 


the case of prisoners under sentence of 
penal servitude for life was, that any claim 
toa remission of punishment was consi- 
dered on its own merits, but that no ex- 
pectations of a remission of sentence after 


any definite time were held out to them, 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


ROYAL DOCKYARDS COMMISSION—THE 
REPORT.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. LINDSAY rose, pursuant to notice, 
to call attention to the Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed by Her Majesty in 
1860 to inquire into the control and ma- 
nagement of the Royal Dockyards, and to 
move “* That, in the opinion of this House, 
the recommendations of the said Commis- 
sioners ought to be carried into effect.” 
He would first remind the House that in 
1858 the right hon, Gentleman, who then 
presided over the Admiralty (Sir John 
Pakington), seeing the necessity of econo- 
my combined with greater efficiency, ap- 
pointed a Committee of practical men to 
inquire into the state of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards. That Committee instituted the 
most diligent inquiries, and made a Report 
to the Admiralty of great length; and that 
Report was afterwards laid on the table of 
the House. Though a very lengthy docu- 
ment, he read it with great interest and 
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much surprise. He had always suspected 
that there was great mismanagement in 
our dockyards, and that the country did 
not receive value for their money in the 
naval yards; but he had no idea when he 
read the Report that our ships cost so 
much as they did. He trusted hon. Mem- 
bers who took an interest in naval matters 
would get the Report and judge for them- 
selves. The Committee reported that the 
cost of labour of eight ships, of 1,462 tons 
each, lately built in Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards, and not fitted for sea, was on an ave- 
rage £5 9s. 8d. per ton, and, when fitted out 
for sea, £8 13s.10d. per ton; while two ves- 
sels of the same class, originally construc- 
ted for the Russian Government, and now 
in possession of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, were built in a private yard for 48s. 
per ton for shipwright’s labour, and that 
the cost, if fitted for sea in a manner simi- 
lar to those that had been built in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards, would have been 52s. 
per ton. It would appear, then, from that 
Report, that while ships built in Her Ma- 
jesty’s yards would have cost £8 13s. 10d. 
per ton, they could have been built, and 
ought to have been built, for £2 12s. 
The House, therefore, had a right to 
know what had been done to reduce this 
enormous outlay on vessels constructed in 
Her Majesty’s yards. The year after that 
Committee was appointed, the late Go- 
vernment were thrown out of office. He 
did not know whether the present Go- 
vernment took any steps to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee ; but 
there was a great outcry in the country, 
and a strong feeling in the House, that 
some radical changes ought to be made; 
and accordingly a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
dockyards. The majority of those Com- 
missioners were Members of that House, 
and were gentlemen thoroughly competent 
for the duties which they had to perform ; 
and he wished to draw the attention of 
the House to one or two of their recom- 
mendations. Their Report was issued in 
March, 1861, and in it would be found the 
following paragraph :— 


Commission. 


“We regret to state that, in our opinion, the 
control and management of the dockyards are in- 
efficient, and that inefficiency may be attributed 
to the following causes :—First, the constitution 
of the Board of Admiralty; secondly, the defec- 
tive organization of the subordinate departments ; 
thirdly, the want of clear and well defined respon- 
sibility ; and fourthly, the absence of any means, 
both now and in times past, of effectively checking 
expenditure, from the want of accurate accounts,” 


. 
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He had no doubt the House would want 
to know, before going into the Estimates, 
whether anything had been done by Her 
Majesty’s Government to carry out the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the 
late Government, or the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission appointed by 
themselves. The Commissioners remarked 
upon the constant changes at the Admi- 
ralty—as well they might—and they re- 
commended the appointment of a Minister 
for the Navy, who should be alone respon- 
sible to Parliament and the country; that 
he should appoint the chiefs of the great 
departments, who should be responsible to 
him, and that those chiefs should appoint 
their subordinates, subject to his approval. 
That recommendation was a good one, as 
the Minister would be responsible to the 
House, the chiefs of departments to the 
Minister, and their subordinates to them, 
and in that way responsibility would ex- 
tend from the Minister down to the lowest 
employé in the dockyards. Again, the 
Commissioners said the system of accounts 
was elaborate and minute, but the results 
were not to be depended on. It was due 
to his noble Friend the Secretary of the 


Admiralty to say, that immediately upon | 


the appearance of the Report he made the 
most strenuous exertions to remedy the 
evils thus pointed out; but, notwithstand- 
ing the noble Lord’s exertions, it was to 
be feared that we were not getting what 
was done at the lowest possible cost con- 
sistent with efficiency. The Commissioners 
called attention to the fact that, in one of 
Her Majesty’s dockyards, in the course of 
eight months there were no less than 7,900 
errors in the accounts, in sums ranging 
from 1d. to £490; that £1,200 for labour 
was charged twice; and that a sum of 
£5,210 was not charged at all. He should 
expect his noble Friend to show, before any 
money was voted, that it was not possible 
that sucha state of things as existed previous 
to 1859 was in existence now. There had 
been some difficulty in finding the cost per 
ton of ships built in Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards, owing to the cireumstance that re- 
pairs as well as building were carried on in 
the same yards, But at Pembroke, where 
no repairs were going on, that yard being 
devoted solely to building, it was found 
that 65,400 tons of shipping cost at the 
rate of £33 5s. 3d. per ton for the hulls 
alone, exclusive of fittings. He hoped his 
noble Friend would be able to show either 
that that charge was not too high, or 
that he had been able to effect some re- 
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duction, No money would be grudged 
by the country for the navy, but the people 
required to know that the money was ex- 
pended by the Executive to the best advan- 
tage. A great part of the extra cost of . 


Commission. 


constructing and repairing ships was owing 


to the system of task and job work in 
the dockyards, and that system was based 
on a seale of prices consisting of no less 
than 94,000 different items. He did not 
know whether that state of things existed 
now. [Lord Ciarence Pacer: No,] He 
was glad of that, and he hoped his noble 
Friend would explain the system which he 
has now adopted. The Commissioners 
wound up their Report by recommending 
that iron shipbuilding should not be carried 
on in Her Majesty’s dockyards until great 
changes were made. Now, unless his no- 
ble Friend was in a position to show that 
great changes had been made, and that the 
construction of iron ships could at present 
be carried on economically and efficiently 
in the dockyards, he (Mr. Lindsay) must 
do his best to stop any Vote of money for 
creating vast Government establishments 
for the construction of iron-plated ships. 
He did not mean to say that such vessels 
should not be built, but his opinion was that 
they could be built in private yards more 
economically and effectively thanin Her 
Majesty’s dockyards. Therefore, it was 
desirable to take care that what was called 
the ‘‘ plant’’ in Her Majesty’s dock yards for 
building iron ships was not increased year 
after year until some accounts, different 
from any hitherto presented, should be laid 
before the House. In some respects there 
was a great improvement in the accounts, 
but still they did not give that information 
which he, for one, desired. They constituted 
a great mass of figures even more elabo- 
rate and intricate than those of which 
the Commissioners complained, and did not 
enable him to grapple with the growing 
evil of the enormous extra expenditure in 
the dockyards. For example, the accounts 
relating to shipbuilding, repairing, the em- 
ployment of labour, materials, &c., in the 
naval dockyards, contained an immense 
amount of details, which were in some re- 
spects extremely ludicrous. He found by 
one account that the expenditure on the 
Achilles in 1862 and 1863 was £67,850 
for materials, £35,723 for labour, the 
number of men employed being 613 ; but 
all the account stated to show how this 
large sum of money was expended, was 
the simple statement for ‘‘ putting frames 
and bulkheads together, and plating bot- 
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tom;” it was impossible from this to dis- 
cover whether real value was obtained for 
this expenditure of above £100,000—yet 
this was the kind of information they got 
throughout the whole book. According to 
a paper laid before the House, the number 
of effeetive steam-vessels in the navy on 
the Ist of February, 1863, was 566, in- 
eluding armour-plated ships, and the num- 
ber of effective sailing vessels was 103, 
making a total of 669 effective ships. On 
the lst of February in the present year, 
the number of effective steam vessels was 
544, and of sailing vessels 86, making a 
total of 630 effective vessels ; so that at 
the time when they were anxious to know 
how far they would be able to maintain 
their position on the ocean, it appeared 
that they actually had 39 fewer effective 
ships than last year. It was perfectly 
true that some ships had been worn out and 
lost, but a large sum of money was voted 
last year, and he wanted to know what be- 
eame of it. The details in the accounts, to 
which he had referred, did not give the in- 
formation in that satisfactory manner which 
they were entitled to expect ; and the people 
had a right to complain that, while they 
were heavily taxed, they did not know whe- 
ther they got fair value for their money. 
He concluded by moving, as an Amendment 
to the Motion to go into Committee of Sup- 
ply, a Resolution declaring that the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commissioners in 
reference to the naval dockyards ought to 
be carried into effect. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed by Her Majesty in 1860 to inquire into 
the control and management of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Yards ought to be carried into effect,”— 
(Mr. Lindsay,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
wished to call attention to a matter of 
local and departmental importance— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that there was a 
Question already before the House, which 
must be disposed of before the hon. and 
gallant Member could proceed with his 
notice. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
would confine himself to the subject rais- 
ed by the hon. Member for Sunderland. 
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Since he had been in the House he had 
heard all sorts of complaints made against 
the Admiralty for their shortcomings in 
regard to furnishing information ; but now 
his hon. Friend blamed them for giving too 
much information. For his own part, he 
was very well satisfied with the Admiralty 
in that respect. There was more, perhaps, 
in the papers than any one Member wanted; 
but then each did not require the same 
thing, and provision must be made to con- 
tent the whole body of Members. Then, 
fault had been found with the Admiralty 
for keeping their accounts in a slovenly 
manner; but his hon. Friend opposite 
seemed to think that they were now kept 
too perfectly. It was said to be unneces- 
sary to give the cost of so many small 
articles, but they must remembcr that 
these details were important, because they 
rose to a large amount in the aggregate. 
In his opinion the incidental items were set 
forth in a most clear and business-like 
manner in the papers presented to the 
House. As to the comparison between 
building expenses in private and in public 
yards, it should be borne in mind that the 
Government possessed certain works and 
plant which had already been paid for, and 
which might as well be used. He thought 
his hon. Friend was unreasonable in charg- 
ing the Admiralty with non-compliance 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, because they had done a great deal 
in that way since the Commission reported, 
The question was—Was the work in the 
Royal dockyards well done and economi- 
cally done, and was there proper control 
under the present system? Unless his 
hon. Friend could show that the depart- 
ments were badly managed, and the work 
badly done, he would not make out his case, 
Taking everything into account, he (Sir 
Frederic Smith) thought the work was well 
and economically done ; and, on this occa- 
sion, he should support the Government, 
Apmirat WALCOTT: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had stated that iron 
ships could be built cheaper in the mer- 
eantile yards than in the Royal dockyards, 
but as to this question he was not about to 
enter into any controversy with him. He 
would simply ask, Would such yards be 
capable of meeting all the exigencies which 
might arise? He believed it to be abso- 
lutely essential that the country should 
have dockyards in which all kinds of ves- 
sels, large and small, could be built for the 
service of the Royal Navy. They should 
remember that Cherbourg was nearly oppo- 
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site to Portsmouth, and that if the French 
should ever contemplate an invasion of this 
country, they would first try to win their 
way by an action at sea. Now, supposing 
such a warfare, and that neither side gained 
a victory, but that the ships of each coun- 
try should have to return to their respec- 
tive ports for repairs ; then if England had 
no Royal dockyards, where assistance would 
be waiting, the ships must be sent to 
the Thames, to Glasgow, Liverpool, or other 
places far distant, whilst France would 
have Cherbourg, and there her ships would 
be repaired forthwith, and ready for service, 
whilst ours would be lying disabled hun- 
dreds of miles away. Under such circum- 
stances—and they might occur—was it not, 
as he had said, absolutely essential for the 
interests of the naval service, and the coun- 
try at large, that they should possess Royal 
dockyards with the means of rendering 
assistance in every emergency which may 
arise, and for fulfilling every demand which 
may be made upon them. He must also 
remind the House that, should we depend 
upon mercantile yards, they might, at the 
moment required, be filled with merchant- 
men under repair, for the removal of which 
for the entrance of our Royal ships we 
nsation to the 
owners. He earnestly hoped, therefore, 
that the Government would not assent to 
the proposition of the hon. Member. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET entirely 
agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Admiral Walcott) as to the propriety of 
the Government having in the Royal dock- 
yards the means of building and repairing 
the ships of the Royal Navy. He thought 
there were very few persons who disputed 
the expediency of that course: nor did 
he think that his hon. Friend who had 
brought forward this subject did himself 
desire to put down the Royal dockyards. 
But his hon. Friend assumed that private 
yards could build vessels more cheaply 
than the Royal dockyards. [Mr. Linp- 
say: Yes, iron vessels. | e was not 
prepared at that moment to say that they 
could not do that. His hon. Friend had 
also gone into a criticism of the Admiralty 
accounts, and there, he thought, he was 
very unfair. A few years ago the House 
insisted—in his opinion quite justly—that 
there should be more careful accounts, in 
order that the public might know what the 
ships of the navy cost in building and re- 
pairing. The Admiralty had now endea- 
voured to place the accounts in such a 
state as would exhibit these results. They 
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had, of course, always had accounts, but 
the difficulty hitherto had been to compare 
those of the different dockyards, as they 
were not all kept on the same system, 
The Royal Commission pointed out that 
defect in their Report, and the Admiralty 
had done what they could to remedy it, 
The present system showed every item of 
expenditure on an uniform system. With 
regard to one particular ship, the Achilles, 
they had entered into very minute details, 
Why had they done so? It was in order 
that an exact comparison might be made 
between the cost of the Achilles in Her 
Majesty’s dockyard and the cost of other 
iron-plated ships built in private establish- 
ments. With that view the Admiralty had 
thought it desirable that the House should 
see every item of expense, and be able to 
criticize it. Ina few weeks the Achilles 
would be ready for sea, and hon. Mem- 
bers would be in a position, from the ac- 
counts before them, to make the compari- 
son he had indicated. Whatever the re- 
sult might be—whether the Achilles had 
cost more or less than the ships built in 
private yards—they would have the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Therefore he thought the criticisms 
of his hon. Friend were a little misplaced, 
because the Admiralty had done precisely 
what the public wanted them to do. It 
was not his intention to trouble the House 
with any observations upon the remarks of 
his hon. Friend with respect to the ap- 
pointment of high officers connected with 
the Admiralty. The recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners were to the effect 
that there should be a sweeping change in 
that Department. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had carefully cmalaet these re- 
commendations. Some of them had been 
earried into effect ; but there were some 
of them that they were not prepared to 
adopt. For instance, the Duke of Somer- 
set repudiated the idea of allowing each 
chief officer of a department to appoint all 
the officers under him. So sweeping a 
change it had been thought might be pro- 
ductive of great disadvantages hereafter, 
and the Duke of Somerset had come to 
the éonclusion that the appointment of 
subordinate officers ought to rest with him 
as responsible Minister. This, indeed, was 
one of the principal differences between 
the Royal Commissioners and the Admi- 
ralty. In all other respects—in matters 
relating to accounts, the cost of ships, and 
the actual state of the navy—the Admi- 
ralty had with the greatest pleasure carried 
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out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, and he believed that in doing so 
they had given satisfaction to the public. 
His hon. Friend had remarked that though 
the Admiralty were constantly building 
vessels, still the number of effective ships 
belonging to the navy was reduced. That 
matter might be easily explained. The 
Admiralty were complying with a wish 
which had often been expressed in that 
House and elsewhere, that, instead of 
keeping a vast number of useless ships in 
our harbours, occupying valuable moorage 
at great cost to the public, many of them 
should be sold. Unfortunately, in selling 
them, the Admiralty had got into a little 
trouble lately, for having sold to an ap- 
parently bond side purchaser a vessel which 
they believed to be utterly unfit to cross 
the Atlantic, it afterwards turned out that 
she was intended to be converted into a 
Confederate man-of-war. In consequence 
of that event the Foreign Office had told 
the Admiralty that they must not sell any 
more steamers as long as the war con- 
tinued between the Northern and Southern 
States. For the moment, therefore, the 
Admiralty had ceased to sell. Still, they 
had sold a good many, and this accounted 
for the decrease of our so-called ‘‘effec- 
tive” foree. The ships which had been 
sold were on the list of effectives, because 
they were steamers, but, in point of fact, 
they were not fit to be used as men-of- 
war. He thought he might defer all 
reply to the other remarks of his hon. 
Friend until the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Estimates. At the proper 
time his hon. Colleague the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), who had, during 
the recess, given his undivided attention 
to the dockyard system of accounts, and 
who deserved the highest credit for the 
pains he had taken and the energy and 
ability he had displayed, would explain in 
detail what he had done and was still doing 
with the view of placing matters on a more 
satisfactory footing. He observed that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Chatham 
(Sir Frederic Smith) had given notice of a 
question with respect to a church in the 
town which he so ably represented. 

Sin FREDERIC SMITH said, that he 
wished to defer his Question till another 
opportunity. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET submitted 
that, under those circumstances, there was 
nothing to prevent the House going into 
Committee at once. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


{ Feprvary 25, 1864} 
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CESSION OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


CotoyeL DUNNE said, he rose to call 
attention to the recent Treaties for the 
cession of the Ionian Islands to the King- 
dom of Greece; and to ask, if, by any 
provisions in them, engagements are made 
for the payment of the arrears of contribu- 
tions due by those Islands to Great Britain, 
as well as for the pensions granted to Bri- 
tish subjects for services under the Ionian 
Government. It would be recollected that 
the protectorate of England commenced in 
the year 1815, we having taken the whole 
of the islands with the exception of Corfu, 
which was a strongly fortified island, and 
was held by the French, until the end 
of the war. By the Treaty of Paris it 
was placed with the other Ionian Islands, 
under the protectorate of this country, and 
it was stipulated that the Ionian Islands 
should themselves support the garrison and 
maintain the fortifications. Sir Thomas 
Maitland, at an early period, became the 
Governor. He was very anxious to im- 
prove the revenues of the country, but 
when he came to examine, it was said 
he found three oboli was the whole amount 
of treasure in the Ionian treasury. Sir 
Thomas did not require the Ionians to 
fulfil their stipulations in regard to the 
fortifications, and when he retired, he left 
the Treasury with a balance of £100,000. 
Subsequently, Sir Frederick Adam who 
succeeded him as Lord High Commis- 
sioner, made another arrangement, and 
he required, in addition to the lodging of 
the troops, that the Ionians should provide 
£20,000 for the fortifications ; but the 
Islanders soon fell into arrear. In 1834 
Lord Nugent made another arrangement 
by which the total sum to be paid by the 
Ionian Republic to the Protecting State 
was reduced to £30,000, and subsequently 
Lord Seaton still further reduced it to 
£25,000 a year. Still there was a large 
balance due to this country. He (Co- 
lonel Dunne) some time ago moved for a 
Return of the sums due, and they were 
returned at from £90,000 to £100,000. 
He thought this Return must be incor- 
rect, because when he was in the Ionian 
Islands in 1844 the sum in arrear was 
nearly half a million. But whatever the 
sum was, he wished to know what means 
had been taken to secure to this coun- 
try the amount, or whether the amount 
had been forgiven. If that were so, he 
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would like to know whether it was within 
the powers of the Crown to forego such a 
claim without the authority of Parliament. 
He was not aware whether such authority 
was absolutely necessary, but he thought 
such a claim should not be abandoned with- 
out some Parliamentary sanction. In the 
recent treaty for the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, were two very curious provisions. 
By the ninth Article it was agreed, that 
Her Majesty would recommend to the Go- 
vernment of the Ionian Islands to appro- 
priate £10,000 a year to augment the civil 
list of King George. Seeing that England 
had agreed to abandon the protectorate, he 
did not understand by what right we could 
interfere with the Islands in the disposal 
of their revenue, and it appeared to him 
that Greece had more power to enforce that 
payment than we had. It seemed a strange 
provision to introduce into our treaty. Of 
course, he could not suppose it intended by 
that treaty that this House should guaran- 
tee such a sum, but he would like to know 
whether anything like a guarantee that 
would implicate this country had been given 
for the payment of that £10,000 a year. 
Another provision was, that each Power 
that was a party to the treaty should pay 
£4,000 a year to the civil list out of the 


money to be paid to them by Greece. 
What monies were coming to them from 
Greece? Were the payments to be made 
out of the Greek loan, or what sum was 


alluded to in the treaty? Another ques- 
tion he had to put was concerning cer- 
tain british subjects who had been em. 
ployed in the service of Greece. There 
were from fifteen to twenty persons at 
present receiving pensions from the Ionian 
Islands, and those persons felt extremely 
nervous with regard to their pensions when 
the Ionian Islands should be severed from 
this country. Had the kingdom of Greece 
guaranteed the payment? Some of these 
persons had been many years in the ser- 
vice. The entire sum of the pensions 
amounted to £6,243; but not a word 
was said about it in the treaty. There 
were also some other British gentlemen 
still in the employment of the Ionian 
Islands, and he wished to know whether 
they were to be transferred to the service 
of the King of Greece, or what provision 
was to be made for them? Ile believed 
that about £10,000 a year would be due 
for the payment of those employés, and he 
wished to know what security there was 
that that money would be paid. He would 
Colonel Dunne 
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not now enter at any length into the ge- 
neral question of the policy of the cession 
of the Ionian Islands, as the question was 
to be brought forward shortly by the Mem- 
bers for Galway; but he should state that he 
regretted that event. He believed that if 
certain complications were to arise, the loss 
of that position might operate very disad- 
vantageously for this country. The late 
Sir Charles Napier had pointed out the 
fact that Corfu, which was distant by about 
eighty hours’ steaming from any strong 
position in the Mediterranean, whether in 
Asia, Europe, or Africa, was one of the 
most valuable possessions we could hold in 
that quarter. Sir Charles Napier had fore- 
seen the course of trade would return to 
the Mediterranean route, and urged the 
importance of England possessing a strong- 
hold which should command the Adriatic, 
through which the trade of Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Alexandria, Tunis, Malta, and 
Sicily, with Europe, would probably pass. 
He felt, no doubt, that Turkey had insisted 
that the fortifications of Corfu should be 
effectually dismantled, because, unless that 
should be done, Corfu would remain a source 
of constant danger to Turkey, whose fron- 
tier might from that point be at any mo- 
ment turned. He believed, too, that Austria 
would never have consented to our sur- 
render of the protectorate of the Islands 
if those fortifications were to be left stand- 
ing. But he should add that he appre- 
hended more difficulty than was usually 
supposed would have to be encountered in 
the destruction of old fortifications. It was 
aesecurity to either Turkey or Austria to 
destroy the works we had ourselves eree- 
ted; there was a mass of ancient Venetian 
fortifications which might be made of great 
military value if not removed, and he did 
not believe we could do so. He had 
risen, however, principally for the purpose 
of expressing a hope that means would be 
taken for continuing the payment of the 
allowances to British subjects who had 
served the Government in that quarter, and 
he should be glad to know, whether Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had taken effectual 
means to secure that object ? 

Mr. EVANS said, he did not agree 
with the hon. and gallant Member who 
had preceded him as to the policy of our 
cession of these Islands. He believed that 
that was a very judicious measure, and 
that the Government would have failed in 
their duty if they had not embraced a fa- 
vourable opportunity of ceding them. But 
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he should join the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man in urging upon the Government the 
propriety of their adopting the means ne- 
cessary to ensure the payment of those pen- 
sions to public servants in the Islands. He 
had addressed inquiries upon that subject to 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, and the hon. Gentleman 
had told him that the claims of these 
gentlemen had been scheduled in the 
treaty, and sent to the Greek Government 
for the purpose of their entering into an 
engagement to meet those charges. But 
he could not help doubting whether such 
an arrangement would afford a perfectly 
satisfactory security. The pensions to 
those gentlemen who were appointed, not 
by the Ionian Government but by the Co- 
lonial Office, and whose salaries were paid 
out of the Lord High Commissioners’ Civil 
List, and who had special claims on the 
British Government, amounted to about 
£6,300 a year ; and out of that sum 
£2,000 were due to gentlemen of seventy 
years or upwards; £2,000 more to gen- 
tlemen of the ages of between sixty and 
seventy; and the remaining £2,300 to 
gentlemen under sixty; so that the charge 
could not be considered by any means one 


He hoped, 


of a very onerous description. 
under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment would make such arrangements as 
would remove from the minds of those 
gentlemen any apprehension as to the con- 
tinuance of the allowances to which they 


were entitled. He was willing to hope 
that the Greek Government would fulfil 
their engagements ; but war or revolution 
might occur, and the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would, no doubt, 
recollect that some years ago strong mea- 
sures were required to make Greece meet 
the just demands of British subjects. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he would not then discuss the 
general question of the policy of the ces- 
sion of these islands, which was to be 
brought before the House as a substantive 
question before Jong, but would pass at 
once to the special questions that had been 
put to him by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. It was provided by the Treaty of 
1815 that a convention should at a future 
time be entered into between the protecting 
Government and the Ionian State regu- 
lating the military contribution. No such 
convention was entered into till 1836, when 
an article, in the nature of a convention, 
was inserted in the Charter of the Ionian 
Islands, binding the Ionian Government to 
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pay annually the sum of £35,000 a year. 
Between 1816 and 1836 very considerable 
sums were paid by the Ionian Government 
under different heads, such as contribu- 
tions towards the expenses of the staff, 
contributions towards the erection of forti- 
fications, and other items, the average 
total of which was about £35,000 per 
annum, and it was thought in 1836 that 
that sum might be fairly required as the 
annual contribution. It was soon found 
that that amount was higher than the 
Ionian revenues would bear ; arrears began 
to a¢cumulate, and by 1844, when the 
accounts were adjusted, there remained 
unpaid some £60,000. In 1844 another 
change was made, and the contribution 
fixed at one-fifth of the whole Ionian reve- 
nues, which was intended to form a lighter 
burden than the previous one; but even 
under that arrangement a certain amount 
of arrears accrued, and in 1849, when 
large reforms were introduced under the 
government of Lord Seaton, those arrears 
had reached the sum of £90,000. Reasons 
were stated by the Ionian authorities why 
that should not be looked upon as strictly 
speaking a debt due by them, and certain 
matters were put forward by way of set- 
off. However, the arrears stood then at 
£90,000. In that year, 1849, the Ionian 
Government bound itself to pay £25,000 
by quarterly payments, and since that time 
that annual sum had been punctually and 
strictly paid. No additional arrears had 
occurred since that time. When the ar- 
rangement was made lately for the cession 
of the Ionian Islands, it was not the opinion 
of the Government that the long-standing 
arrear should now be insisted upon, and 
one of the terms of the cession laid before 
the Assembly was that the arrear of 
£90,000 should not be pressed. The 
House would think this was a natural and 
fair course to pursue under the circum- 
stances, and this was the answer he had 
to give to his hon. and gallant Friend 
upon that point. With respect to the pen- 
sions and compensations which had been 
alluded to of both sides of the House, 
there were certain officials of the Ionian 
Islands, both native Ionians and English 
subjects, who were entitled to pensions 
under the Ionian Pension List, Their 
names had been inserted in the sche- 
dule to the treaty which had gone out for 
acceptance by the Government of Greece; 
but it had not yet been accepted. By 
an article in that treaty the Greek Go- 
vernment pledged itself to continue punc- 
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tual payment of those pensions, the sum 
with respect to British subjects being 
charged on the Ionian revenues, and pay- 
able by the Greek Government by quar- 
terly payments to the British Consul at 
Corfu. With respect to compensations 
for loss of office, to which reference had 
been made by his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Evans), the same course had been 
taken. There were certain gentlemen, not 
many in number, who on such an occasion 
had strong claims on the consideration and 
care of the Government, and they had not 
been forgotten. Some had been appointed 
by the Secretary of State to permanent 
offices, such as Secretary to the Lord High 
Commissioner, the Treasurer, the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, and some others. 
The compensation provided for them was 
a fair proportion of their salaries ; and the 
Greek Government, if it accept the treaty, 
will be bound to pay these compensations 
during the lives of those gentlemen on 
fixed days, in quarterly payments in a 
Jump sum, to the British Minister at 
Athens, and by him to be distributed 
among the recipients. There were other 
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gentlemen, not, literally speaking, in the 
same position as the Secretary to the Lord 


High Commissioner and the others he had 
named, inasmuch as they had not been 
appointed by the Secretary of State; but 
they were bound to treat them as perma- 
nent officers, and place them on precisely 
the same footing as the English officials of 
whom he had spoken, Their names had 
been put in the schedule, and the Greek 
Government would be bound to pay com- 
pensation to them in the same way as to 
the other officials. That was the security 
for the pensions and compensations of these 
gentlemen on which the Government had 
insisted. The whole sum, as had been 
stated, was a small one. The Greek 
Government would distinctly bind itself, 
in both cases, to pay over the sum to the 
British Minister at Athens, or the British 
Consul at Corfu, and it would be distri- 
buted among the recipients from time te 
time. That was a full security, to these gen- 
tlemen, and there was no reason to doubt 
they would in future be regularly paid. 

Cotonen DUNNE observed, that his 
hon. Friend had not answered his question 
elative to the £10,000. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that sum was made by the treaty 
a first charge on the revenue of the Lonian 
Islands, and was to be paid to the King 
of Greece to increase his Civil List. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
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Mr. KINGLAKE said, he did not un. 
derstand his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Derbyshire, to complain that the 
Government had neglected to make fair 
terms with the Government of Greece for 
payment of these officials, but to express 
an opinion that there was not that degree 
of confidence in the Greek Government to 
make this a sufficient security. His un- 
derstanding of the matter rested on this 
footing :—Her Majesty’s Government had 
obtained the services of a number of 
English gentlemen, who gave up other 
occupations for offices which they thought 
would be permanent. Circumstances oc- 
curred to induce the Government suddenly 
to put an end to their official duties, and 
it had always been the practice in such 
cases to consider that a moral debt was 
incurred by the Government, and that 
these officials were entitled ty some kind 
of recompense, generally in the form of 
pensions. Now, if there be a moral debt, 
it was clearly a moral debt due from 
England and not from Greece. It was 
quite natural that Government should make 
terms to recoup themselves from Greece ; 
but primarily the moral debt, as he had 
said, was due from England to these gen- 
tlemen, and unless that could be questioned 
it must be understood that due payment of 
these sums was guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 





OUR NAVAL FORCE.—RESOLUTION, 


Sir JOHN WALSH rose to call the 
attention of the House to the inadequacy 
of our state of naval preparation to the 
present exigencies of political affairs ; and 
to move that, in the opinion of this House, 
the great changes in naval warfare, and 
the critical state of our foreign relations, 
require the most vigorous and immediate 
national efforts, on a scale calculated to 
maintain the maritime supremacy of Eng- 
land. Sir, the noble Lord the Secretary 
tothe Admiralty appeared to assume that 
no other Motion would be interposed to 
prevent you, Sir, from leaving the chair, 
so that the House might be enabled in 
Committee to hear the able and interesting 
statement which he will, I have no doubt, 
make in bringing the Navy Estimates 
under our consideration. I regret very 
much, however, that I must disappoint that 
expectation. A due consideration of the 
subject induced me to place the notice of 
Motion on the paper, and I feel the subject 
‘to be’ very important, and I am impelled 
iby so strong a sense of duty to call the 
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attention of the House to this subject, 
that even the wish I have to accommodate 
him, and to facilitate the progress of public 
business, cannot induce me to remain silent 
upon this occasion. I must say, that I do 
not approve of these Estimates—not be- 
cause | object to any of their special details 
—not, for instance, because I think that 
the dock at Malta will not afford the ac- 
commodation that is desirable for the 
repairs of ships—but on much larger 
grounds of public policy, which lead me to 
believe that these Estimates are totally in- 
adequate to the emergency for which we 
are now called upon to provide. The first 
observation that suggests itself tomy mind 
in perusing them is, that they afford a 
stereotyped sample of the policy which has 
prevailed in this country for the last thirty 
years—that they are a repetition of a 
policy which was formerly advocated under 
totally different circumstances, that they 
bear no relation to our present position, 
and that they, therefore, have a primd 
facie aspect of being unsuited to the at- 
tainment of the very object for which they 
have been framed. With the exception 


of the short but costly episode of a Crimean 
war, we had happily for a period of fifty 


years enjoyed a state of profound peace ; 
and I fear that that long period of repose 
has made us altogether oblivious of the 
stern necessities which war may one day 
impose upon us. I fear that it has made 
us look upon any provision for war as a 
provision for a remote contingency, which, 
in our time at all events, is unlikely to arise. 
There are in this country and in this House 
gentlemen of great ability, and, as far as 
I am able to ascertain, of no doubtful 
sanity, who have gone the length of be- 
lieving that no war would ever again arise 
on the face of the globe. I do not think 
their views meet with any general accep- 
tance on the part of the House; but, 
coming as they do from gentlemen of great 
ability and energy, capable of urging their 
extraordinary paradoxes with consummate 
eloquence and skill, I think that they have 
produced a sensible effect on the policy of 
this country during the last quarter of a 
century. I do not, however, at all wish 
to question our past policy. I do not wish 
to question the wisdom of that economical 
spirit which has prevailed among us for so 
many years. It has no doubt been pro- 
ductive of many beneficial effects; and I 
think also that it was very well suited to 
that for which it was adopted. I believe 
that for a considerable period there was 
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really no appearance of war; Europe en- 
joyed the most profound tranquillity ; and 
it would have been injudicious and impro- 
per to have taxed our resources by any 
great preparations against an evil which 
was so unlikely to arise as an European 
struggle in which we should be engaged. 
But the state of things is now changed, 
and it seems to me that these Estimates 
are framed without reference to this change 
of circumstances. I find that these Esti- 
mates contain a considerable reduction up- 
on those of last year; and the contrast 
when compared with those of the previous 
year is still more remarkable. I cannot 
doubt, and the House will hardly doubt 
that, under such circumstances as the war 
in Denmark and the disturbances in Ame- 
rica in the Confederate States—in such 
a threatening conjuncture — special care 
ought to be taken to provide for our safety. 
I cannot think that the course taken has 
been a wise one. I cannot bring myself 
to believe that the state of peace which 
has existed so long is likely to last much 
longer. I cannot blind myself to that 
menacing and lowering picture of the 
future which appears to be hanging over 
us, and I cannot think it wise to bring 
forward Estimates on the present occasion 
which have no reference to the special 
state of things. If the Estimates for the 
present year be proper, the Estimates of 
previous years must have been extravagant 
and burdensome. Now, Sir, the peace of 
Europe has now existed for fifty years, 
and has existed mainly from three causes, 
every one of which has now ceased to 
operate. First, there was the great ex- 
haustion of Europe after the wars of the 
Revolution and of the Empire. War had 
swept from Paris to Moscow, and back 
again from Moscow to Paris. War had 
overturned every Government, and had de- 
vastated every hearth, and had created 
misery and privation throughout Europe, 
and the exhausted and tired peoples, as 
well as Governments, were in a state of 
weariness and alarm which made them 
willing to r to a state of peace. This 
continued for a long time; but it happens, 
unfortunately, that the martial instincts of 
mankind have again revived, and the les- 
sons of this experience have been forgotten 
by those ignorant of the miseries of those 
times. There is again a restlessness 
among the populations of Europe, which 
seem to be inciting their rulers to fresh 
acts of ambition. There was formerly ex- 
isting that most unpopular alliance —I 
2N 
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mean what was called the Holy Alliance— 
of which I can never be the advocate or 
apologist. I consider, as every English- 
man must, that it was a dangerous league 
against the liberty of the nations and of 
mankind, But still it had one redeeming 
feature. The sovereigns who composed 
that league entered into various and bind- 
ing engagements with each other, that 
they would abandon all object of territo- 
rial aggrandizement whatever. They knew 
well that the very moment that any of 
them stepped beyond the limitations of the 
Treaty of Vienna, that that very instant 
they would destroy that alliance, and that 
their object would be defeated. They de- 
termined to make no war except against re- 
volutions. They maintained these engage- 
ments and principles for a very long time ; 
and, I must say, though not favouring 
them, that their mutual conduct and en- 
gagements was one great foundation of the 
long continued peace which existed in Eu- 
rope, and which was preserved till the 
Emperor of Russia broke it in his attack 
upon Turkey. From that time the alli- 
ance has ceased to exist, the desire for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement has been excited, 
and various Sovereigns and nations have 
been seeking how they could extend their 
boundaries and annex fresh provinces. 
The effect of that movement may be seen 
in the north of Germany at the present 
time. Another of the grounds on which 
the peace of Europe rested was the cordial 
understanding, and perhaps I might say 
the virtual alliance, between England and 
France which followed the accession of 
Louis Philippe ; for it must be admitted 
that the Bourbons, much as they owed to 
us, were not by any means friendly to the 
English people. Louis Philippe was a sa- 
gacious monarch, and, I believe, was well 
inclined to us; and, in spite of the events 
connected with the events of 1840 asso- 
ciated with Mehemet Ali—in spite of the 
troubles at Tahiti in connection with the 
ease of Mr. Pritchard, and in spite of the 
affair of the Spanish marriages—there was 
a co-operation for mutual Wmmposes which 
existed during the whole of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. But when the Emperor 
Napoleon succeeded to the rule of France, 
that alliance received a fresh impulse— 
the Emperor was moved by a still greater 
desire to promote and strengthen that alli- 
ance. The Emperor Napoleon had, I really 
believe, personal esteem and affection for 
the English people—at any rate he endea- 
voured to mark such a sentiment in every 
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possible manner. Whether we look to the 
royal alliance which he maintained with us 
through the whole of the Crimean war; 
whether we look to the forbearance which 
he showed in the time of our difficulties 
and perils in the Indian mutiny ; whether 
we look to his relaxation, in the case of 
Englishmen, of that obnoxious system of 
passports which was so peculiarly repug- 
nant to our feelings ; whether we look to 
the commercial treaty which he, with that 
iron will which he has inherited with his 
mighty name, has secured, and which no 
other power in France could have carried 
out, and which he has fulfilled loyally, com- 
pletely, and effectually—we find emphati- 
eally that in his conduct towards English- 
men individually, and the English nation, 
he has shown himself anxious to fortify the 
English alliance. I must express my ex- 
treme regret that that good understanding 
and cordial feeling has been destroyed by 
what I must consider the most uncourteous 
proceedings of the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Foreign Office. On three 
occasions he has thought it proper to re- 
pulse and rebuff the overtures of the Em- 
peror for concerted action, in the case of 
Mexico, in the case of the Confederate 
States of America, and in the proposal for 
a Congress. I will not go into the matter, 
but I will say that while there were great 
difficulties in the way of the proposition 
for a Congress, at the same time I will say 
that England would have risked little, un- 
der proper modifications and limitations, in 
consenting to that Congress, and I think it 
might, under proper conditions and qualifi- 
cations, have prevented or delayed the out- 
break in Northern Europe; and I believe 
the rejection of this proposition, and the 
manner of the rejection, have inflicted a 
deep wound on the sensibility of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and I believe I am correct 
in stating that the proposal was rejected 
in a manner pointedly offensive to himself. 
Under such circumstances we now find that 
all the securities upon which the peace of 
Europe has rested for fifty years have been 
swept away. Now, Sir, I come to the pre- 
sent state of things. I must now deal 
with a totally different state of things. 
We must consider the risks that we now 
have to run, and the complications that are 
before us, and at the same time we must 
consider the means we have to meet them. 
If we wish for peace, it is necessary that we 
should be strong. If unhappily war should 
break out in Europe, if we succeed in pre- 
serving our neutrality, it will be necessary 
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that the neutrality should be armed and 
powerful, and that it should be almost as 
extensive and as complete in preparation 
as if we were engaged in actual war. What- 
ever may be the prospects of the future, I 
feel convinced that we are at present in a 
crisis of our affairs which renders it neces- 
sary that England should buckle on her ar- 
mour, and show herself prepared for war ; 
that England should show that she does not 
hold out the hand of fellowship in time of 
peace, and withdraw it when times of peril 
arise ; that England should show herself 
ready to vindicate her honour and redeem the 
pledges given by her to other nations. I see 
nothing in these Estimates to indicate any 
sense of this state of things. I see nothing 
in them different from those which have 
been brought forward for several succes- 
sive years. Now, Sir, what is the 
state of the navy? Why, for the time, 
we are almost disarmed. Most Members 


of this House will recollect that noble 
passage in a speech of Mr. Canning at 
Devonport, when he had been looking upon 
the three-deckers and other huge vessels 
which crowded the Hamoaze, and drew a 
comparison between one of these three- 


deckers, lying majestically upon those 
waters, and the sleeping life and power of 
England. I do not remember his exact 
words, but the argument that he used was 
that, as he gazed upon the grand vessel 
then calmly floating on the water, but 
which could, if occasion arose, put on all 
the pride and power and panoply of war, 
and become instinct with life and motion— 
in all this they might see an emblem of the 
power of England. Nor was this, then, a 
mere figure of speech. At that time the 
boast was founded in fact. If they had 
gone then to Portsmouth or Sheerness, to 
the Medway or to Pembroke, they would 
have found long lines of these great vessels 
—three-deckers, two-deckers, frigates, and 
corvettes, laid up in ordinary, but very 
capable of being called into action in 
avery short time. At that time there 
existed an immense reserve strength which 
cost scarcely any money, which was a 
cheap defence, while, if any emergency 
arose, in a few months these vessels could 
be fitted out, they merely needed to have 
seamen put into them, and the country 
would speedily have been in a state of de- 
fence. If such a condition of things had 
existed now, I should not have interfered 
to prevent the statement of the noble 
Lord ; but this isnot the case now. Since 
then we have made great progress in these 
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matters, and all these noble ships have 
ceased to be a source of strength to us. 
The first change was when screw vessels suc- 
ceeded sailing vessels. That was an immense 
change, which rendered all these ships in or- 
dinary useless. That necessitated a corre- 
sponding change on our part, and it is to the 
eternal honour of the right hon. Member 
for Droitwitch (Sir John Pakington), that 
he led the way in that great alteration— 
that he felt and acted on the conviction 
that it was necessary to alter the system 
then prevalent, and to set afloat a powerful 
screw navy, so that in the course of the 
Crimean war our screw ships maintained 
the honour of our flag, and England was 
still dominant over all the seas of the world. 
But since that time science has made great 
progress. No sooner had the task of the 
right hon. Gentleman been performed, when 
fresh improvements took place. Great im- 
provements had been effected in the screw 
ships, but they were now rendered as use- 
less as sailing ships had been rendered be- 
fore. The fact is that two great changes 
had sprung up in naval warfare within very 
few years: one was the construction of 
armour-plated ships, the other was the 
fabrication of a new kind of shell, which 
possessed the power of igniting a wooden 
ship, and which could be directed with great 
effect even against armour-plated vessels. 
Thus the wooden navy was rendered use- 
less. The hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Cobden), whom I do not see now 
in his place, made one of those luminous 
and perspicuous statements which always 
fix themselves in the memories of those 
who hear them, in the course of last year ; 
and one of his arguments was that to 
put our seamen and marines into wooden 
ships would be an act of absolute cruelty, 
and a wanton waste of the lives of brave 
men, where their courage and their skill 
could no longer avail them. From this 
the hon. Gentleman argued that we must 
give up wooden vessels altogether. Assum- 
ing this to be correct, | think the hon. 
Member was successful in establishing that 
part of his#i™irgument, though I do not 
think he was so successful in the second 
portion, in which, because these ships 
were useless, he proposed to pay off our 
70,000 seamen and marines and to have 
no navy at all. There I should join 
issue with the hon. Gentleman. I say, 
Sir, that England should accommodate her 
navy to these changes. I say that Eng- 
land ought to maintain her position among 
the nations of the earth by making fresb 
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efforts to keep pace with every improve- 
ment in science and naval construction ; 
and I say further, that England has per- 
fect power to do so, owing to the facilities 
we possess in the possession of all the ne- 
ceasary materials. If we possessed pecu- 
liar facilities for the construction of wooden 
vessels, we possess them in a still greater 
degree for the construction of iron vessels. 
England possesses iron and machinery in 
abundance, and her artisans and engineers 
are unequalled in the world ; so that Con- 
federates, Turks, men of all nations, in- 
deed, come to this country for iron ships, 
and there is no difficulty in building them 
here. So far from these improvements 
tending to the decay of the naval supre- 
macy of England, they should rather tend 
to enhance her supremacy; and, under 
these new conditions, she ought to be 
more powerful than she has ever been at 
any previous period of her history. All 
that is wanting is that England should 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
What England requires is the creation of 
an iron-plated navy. But the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, if he does 
me the honour to reply to my observations, 
will no doubt say, ‘* Well, that is just 
what we are doing—precisely what we are 
carrying out. We do not want the hon. 
Baronet to tell us that. We are building 
these ships ; we are creating this iron-clad 
navy ; and really the hon. Baronet is only 
preventing me from stating all that the 
Government is doing in this praiseworthy 
direction.”” To a certain degree that is 
true: at the rate weare going on, in ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years we shall be a very 
respectable naval Power. But, Sir, we 
cannot wait ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 
We require to be a very good naval Power 
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who made that assertion might be correct 
in this sense—that if we sent a challenge 
to France and America, and proposed to 
fight a duel off Ushant, for instance, it is 
possible we might produce a greater num- 
ber of ships and be stronger than those 
two nations put together. I will assume, 
for the sake of argument, that that state- 
ment is correct; but I want to know if 
that is sufficient, considering all that Eng- 
land has to defend, and considering the 
position in the scale of nations that Eng- 
land has to occupy? Supposing, likewise, 
for the sake of argument, that we were in- 
volved shortly in some great maritime war, 
Well, Sir, I will ask the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty how many 
fleets should we require to maintain the 
honour of our flag, to support our inte- 
rests, and to guard our commerce in all 
parts of the world? I think, supposing 
we were at war, that we should want 
a very good fleet in the West Indies. I 
have rather the idea that it would not be 
prudent altogether to leave the Pacific 
without a very efficient squadron. It ap- 
pears to me that the Indian seas, the In- 
dian Archipelago, and our communications 
with our Indian Empire, would, under 
those circumstances, require a very large 
and powerful fleet. Iam quite sure that 
in the Mediterranean it would be abso- 
lutely necessary that we should have a 
very powerful force ; and I think it would 
searcely be disputed that, after all these 
deductions have been made, after all these 
points of weakness had been defended, 
it will still be necessary that England 
should have full and undisputed command 
of the Channel. Now, I wish that the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
and the hon. Gentleman who chooses to 


Resolution. 





now, or very shortly. The Emperor Na- 
poleon once said of the Austrians that they | 
never knew the value of time in military 
operations. Time was quite as important | 
in naval operations. It is quite as neces- | 
sary, if we are to have a powerful fleet at 
all, that we should have that_powerful fleet 
now, as it.ever was that Archduke 
Charles should march a certain number of 
miles in a shorter time than he did. I 
think I heard from the opposite side of the 
House a hon. Gentleman (Colonel Sykes) 
say a little time ago that our present steam 
navy was so powerful that we are an over- 
match for any two nations on the face of 
the globe. [‘*Hear, hear!’’] I daresay, 
supposing we had a quarrel with France 


entertain that strong opinion, would be 
kind enough to say whether, after all 
these necessities have been attended to, 
and England has guarded herself in all 
those points which are absolutely requisite, 
they still think that the present amount of 
ships is sufficient to meet every possible 
requirement for a state of war. Of course, 
if we remain at peace it will be very well. 
If these ships are only sent to cruise about 
the Channel in terrorem there is no occa- 
sion to argue the subject ; but I am as- 
suming the possibility of a state of war, 
and that is a possibility which, I think, 
in discussing a subject of this kind, we 
ought to assume. I confess I look at this 
state of things with great alarm. It 





and America, that the hon. Gentleman 
Sir John Walsh 


is not now so chimerical a supposition 
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that we may be engaged very soon in a 
state of war; and it is impossible, when a 
war is once kindled in Europe, to predict 
where it will stop and what nations it may 
involve, and therefore to foresee in what 
circumstances England may shortly be 
placed. Then I say this contingency ought 
not to take us by surprise. We ought not 
to look back to the past, and because we 
have had half a century of peace to sup- 
pose that we shall have half a century of 
peace to come. Now is the time to exert 
ourselves, to take time by the forelock, 
and to place our naval power upon the same 
footing in these altered conditions that it 
formerly occupied. It is a mere question 
of money. I know that money is a very 
sensitive point in this House. I know that 
economy has been so popular, and so long 
popular, and that hon. Members have stood 
upon the hustings, and used that ery 
until they have become so accustomed to 
utter it that I believe it will be just like 
Reform—hon. Members will be going on 
talking of economy here long after economy 
has ceased to be popular out of doors. I 
do not oppose a wise economy; but I say it 
would be an eternal disgrace to England, if 
by a mere petty, paltry looking at details, 
at expenditure, she should suffer the trident 
of the ocean to slip from her grasp. The 
question is—Are these iron-clads necessary 
or not? Can we do without them? Can 
we be a naval Power without them? Is 
the hon. Member for Rochdale right in 
supposing that wooden ships are entirely 
superseded ? Is our reliance for the future 
to be upon these iron-clad ships, and upon 
upon them alone? If it is, then I say we 
have not half sufficient—we have not a 
quarter sufficient. We have a few fine 
ships, but I cannot help having some ap- 
prehension that in this direction we have 
almost outgone the proper limits. I have 
sometimes feared that these very large 
ships, which draw a large quantity of 
water, may be found practically inconve- 
nient—that they will not be able to enter 
ports, or pass through straits which other 
ships can énter and pass through; and they 
will not be able to approach shores which 
an enemy may invade by being adapted to 
sail in shallower water. But, of course, 
upon such a subject it would be presump- 
tuous in me to offer an opinion; but I am 
quite sure of this, that although we may 
require a great number of these very large 
ships, which will replace what were our 
great three-deckers, you will want a great 
many other ships of a similar character and 
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size, corresponding to our old frigates, our 
old corvettes, our old seventy-fours and 
two-deckers. Where are they? Where 
are all those ships which will be absolutely 
necessary in a naval war to protect our 
commerce and spread their wings over the 
whole world? Where are they, I ask ? 
Do they exist ; or are they still in the 
dockyards in course of construction, or are 
they stillin unknown space? I say that if 
these Estimates were doubled, we should 
not do more than meet the exigencies of 
the present year. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government came down two 
or three years ago, and made an admi- 
rable statement, and induced us to vote 
£12,000,000 or £13,000,000 for naval 
fortifications. Sir, I gave the noble Lord 
a very cordial support on that occasion. I 
felt that coming from him such an appeal 
could not for a moment be resisted. I 
have sometimes feared whether the noble 
Lord is not extending his fortifications a 
little too widely, and whether they might 
not be liable to share the fate of the Dan- 
newerke, which fell because there was not 
a sufficient number of men to defend it. I 
hope that that apprehension may not be 
realized; but I say that if you lay out 
£12,000,000 sterling upon fortifications, it 
is a great deal more necessary to lay out 
£10,000,000, or £12,000,000 in construct- 
ing ships. Ships can defend fortifications, 
and fortifications may be of no use without 
ships. The first point is to create your 
navy, and the second to defend it. Now, 
I do think that this is a state of things 
which requires the most serious attention 
of the country. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Buckinghamshire has been 
very anxious to obtain the papers on the 
Danish Question. I must say that I have 
not shared at all in that anxiety, because 
I know perfectly well that all that proto- 
cols, all that despatches, all that protests, 
and all that remonstrances can effect has 
been effected by ithe noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Affairs. The noble 
Lord at the hgad of the Foreign Affairs is 
a great master of brave words, and I have 
no doubt that there has not been any defi- 
ciency in the supply of that article; but 
I am quite sure that his negotiations have 
failed, and I am quite sure that his nego- 
tiations will fail so long as there exists 
throughout Europe and the world at large 
the belief that England is no longer strong, 
and that England has no longer the public 
spirit to remedy the deficiency. It is in 
the hope that the few words I have been 
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permitted to utter may awaken some feel- 
ing to the dangers to which we are exposed 
by this supineness, and the critical state of 
our naval defence at the present hour, that 
I have ventured to interpose these short 
observations before you, Sir, leave the 
chair. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the great changes 
in Naval warfare, and the critical state of our 
foreign relations, require the most vigorous and 
immediate national efforts, on a scale calculated 
to maintain the maritime supremacy of England,” 
—(Sir John Walsh.) 


— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, *‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Coronet SYKES would repeat, that our 
navy, both in ships, armament, and man- 
ning, were competent to encounter all the 
navies of the world combined. That was 


his deliberate opinion after going through 
all the facts, and if he had any complaint 
to make it was, that the Government had 
rather overdone than underdone their duty 


in regard to the expenditure upon the 
navy in the present Estimates. Every year 
some ‘‘ bugaboo” was put forward, some 
kind of déte noire, as an excuse for in- 
creasing the fleet. Every year the House 
was told that the dimensions which the 
French fleet was acquiring would sweep 
British vessels off the ocean. He would 
prove to the House that this was an utter 
fallacy; and he would do so from the 
French official statements, the naval Budget 
for 1864 laid before the Legislative Cham- 
bers of France, and a copy of which was 
then in his possession, and which Budget 
greatly excelled our own in clearness, not- 
withstanding the improvements introduced 
this year by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, and his hon. Friend 
the junior Lord. The British navy con- 
sisted of 592 vessels, of which 506 were 
steam afloat, and 86 sailing ships also 
afloat, and 38 steamships tie building; 
total 630. According to the Report of 
the French Minister of Marine, the French 
had 214 vessels in all, of which 131 were 
propelled by steam, 81 being screw vessels 
and 57 paddle. Of the British 56 were 
steamships of the line, frigates 51, block- 
ships 9, corvettes 26, sloops 35, gun- 
vessels 47, gunboats 143, and some smaller 
vessels, making the total 506, besides 65 
mortar sailing vessels, 12 frigates, and 
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2 of the line, and sloops, making 86, 
Among the screw steamers in the French 
navy there was only one first rate, with 
a complement of 32 officers and 1,138 
men, and 1] of smaller rates, 6 of which 
had a complement of 713 men each, 6 fri- 
gates of all rates, two corvettes, 33 des- 
patch boats from 15 to 250 horse power, 
18 gun-vessels, and 10 armed transports, 
of from 200 to 1,200 tons. Of paddle. 
wheel steamers there was only one frigate 
of 400 horse power, five corvettes of 500 
horse power, and 50 despatch boats of 
from 60 to 220 horse power. Of sailing 
vessels the French had 50, the largest of 
which was a fourth-rate, 3 transport fri- 
gates, and 17 sailing transports, of which 
the largest was but 800 tons, with a com- 
plement of 110 men, which, of course, 
would not compare with the Himalaya 
and vessels of that class. ‘i'hen, of ar- 
mour-cased ships the British had 20, 
{Lord Cuarence Pacer: 25.] Well, he 
was glad to hear it. But the French 
had only 6 experimental screw frigates 
and corvettes, with 10 reserve ships and 
10 frigates. It might be urged that the 
number of ships merely was an inade- 
quate test; but he was prepared to fol- 
low out the comparison. Coming to the 
question of crews, he found that the Eng- 
lish navy for the present year consisted 
of 53,000 seamen, including 7,000 boys 
and 7,800 coastguards; these, with 18,000 
marines, made a total of 71,000. The 
crews of the French navy afloat, includ- 
ing officers, sailors, and marines, amoun- 
ted to 28,881, and adding the 1,592 offi- 
cers, or Etdt Major, as they called it, 
there was a total of but 30,473, in which 
1,710 boys were included. But 71,000 
men and boys were not the whole number 
available for manning the British fleet, for, 
including the Naval Reserve, the total 
number was 85,163. The French had on 
shore a reserve of 4,160 marines. We 
had also 38 vessels building, 21 of which 
were in the dockyards, 17 of which were 
being built by contract, and 8 of which 
had been launched. The British navy this 
year would cost £10,432,610. The French 
navy last year cost £5,975,337, and this 
year it would cost £6,141,695, the in- 
crease being only about £160,358, or not 
half the price of a single iron-clad. He 
thought he had now shown that there was 
some foundation for the statement he had 
made, that we really were in a condition, 
taking our vessels afloat, our vessels ready, 
our vessels ready for launching, and our 
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vessels building, to meet the combined 
navies of the world. 

Mr. C. C. CLIFFORD said, he had 
met the other day with a passage in an old 
author which he read with so much inte- 
rest that he could not forbear from inflict- 
ing it upon the House. Lord Coke, speak- 
ing of the English ships of war of his time, 
said— 

“To conclude, the King of England’s Navy 

doth excell the shipping of all other Foreign Kings 
and Princes ; for if you respect beautiful stateli- 
nesse, or stately beauty, they are so many large and 
spacious kingly and princely palaces. If you re- 
gard strength and defence, they are so many mov- 
ing impregnable Castles and Barbicans, and were 
termed of old the Walls of the Realm. . When 
our English Navy is among the ships of other 
nations, it is like lions inter pecora campi, and 
like a faleon inter phasianos, perdices, et alia 
volatitia timida celi,” 
No doubt the description that the ships of 
war of that day were for strength, like 
eastles and barbicans, was equally appli- 
eable to the ships of the King of Spain, 
which were quite as large and splendid. 
But these immense ships that struck all 
mankind by their beauty were no longer 
applicable to naval warfare, and had been 
of late more properly entitled ‘‘ slaughter- 
boxes.”” He trusted that no expense would 
be spared by the Admiralty in adopting the 
latest improvements in science. They 
ought also, he thought, to turn their atten- 
tion to the building of a small description 
of ships. He was glad to see that the 
deficiency pointed out by Admiral Denman, 
as to the necessity of new docks at Ports- 
mouth, would be remedied. In the event 
of an engagement at sea, our fleet would 
have been at a great disadvantage, but 
with our present navy and the new forts, 
and with sufficient dock accommodation at 
Portsmouth, if we were called upon to un- 
dertake a naval war, he, for one, should 
have no fear for the maritime supremacy of 
England. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


AFFAIRS OF POLAND. 
DESPATCH TO PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he desired to 
put a Question to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government on a subject 
which he had already brought under the 
notice of the House. It would be in the 
recollection of the noble Lord, that he had 
put certain Questions with reference to a 


despatch on the affairs of Poland from Earl 
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Russell, which he alleged had been recalled 
and altered by the Government on the 
remoustrance of a foreign Government. 
Some of these questions the noble Vis- 
count answered, and others he did not 
answer. It was admitted that a despatch 
similar in terms to the declaration made by 
Earl Russell at Blairgowrie was sent to 
Prince Gortschakof, and that this despatch 
was recalled and forwarded in an altered 
form. The Question he now put was, 
Whether that despatch which was so sent 
to Prince Gortschakoff was also sent to any 
other Minister of State in Europe, and, 
especially, whether it was sent to Lord 
Bloomfield at Vienna and by him commu- 
nicated to Count Rechberg in its complete 
form? If he were correctly informed, this 
despatch was regarded in Poland as the 
most important step that had been taken 
in the affairs of that country since 1815. 
He wished also to know, whether if that 
despatch was actually communicated by 
Lord Bloomfield to Count Rechberg, or to 
the Minister of any other Government, 
the House would be allowed to see it in 
its complete and unaltered form. It was, 
he believed, very unusual for a Minister to 
send copies of his despatches to other Go- 
vernments as well as to that to which the 
despatches were addressed. The noble 
Earl, however, had taken that course, for 
every despatch sent by him to Russia on 
the affairs of Poland was also sent simul- 
taneously to other Powers. The despatch 
in question was communicated, he believed, 
to three other European Governments. 
He was told that when it was received by 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs at one 
European Court, it was communicated by 
him to the Russian Ambassador at that 
Court, and by him communicated by tele- 
graph to Prince Gortschakoff. And thus 
it happened that, as St. Petersburg was 
the furthest capital from London, Prince 
Gortschakoff had heard of the despatch 
before its arrival, and was prepared for it. 
He was also informed that M. von Bis- 
mark attached great importance to this 
despatch, and that he was inclined to think 
the Cabinet of Berlin would make it a 
casus belli if it were communicated to 
Prince Gortschakoff. Therefore, he wished 
likewise to ask the noble Viscount, whether 
any despatches had passed between Her 
Majesty's Government and other Powers 
with reference to this altered despatch ? 
He should like to know, whether M. von 
Bismark had remonstrated with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and whether the noble 
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Viscount would lay before the House the 
despatches, unaltered, which had passed 
between Lord Bloomfield and Count Rech- 
berg on this subject? He asked those 
questions because it was probable a debate 
on the Polish question would take place 
within another fortnight, and because he 
was of opinion, that on a matter of such 
importance as that to which he had ad- 
verted, the House ought not to be left in 
ignorance. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am afraid 
I can only repeat what I stated on a for- 
mer occasion—namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Government are responsible to this House 
to give every information as to any com- 
munications which may take place with 
foreign Governments with respect to our 
foreign policy ; but it is not our duty to 
state to this House what changes may have 
been made, or intended to be made, from 
time to time, before or after a despatch 
may have been communicated to any of our 
Ministers abroad. I believe the despatch, 
which was communicated officially to Prince 
Gortschakoff, has been laid on the table. 
[Mr. Hennessy: As altered ?] And that 
is the despatch by which we abide. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
wish before I proceed to deal with the 
Navy Estimates to express my regret that 
I bad not had an opportunity of answering 
the observations of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir John Walsh); but not seeing 
him in the House, 1 was not aware when 
I proposed that the Speaker should leave 
the chair that he was going to bring for- 
ward the subject with respect to which he 
had given notice. I may, however, say in 
reference to the remarks which have fallen 
from him, that the question of the main- 
tenance of a navy adequate to the re- 
quirements of the country resolves itself 
very much into a matter of detail as to the 
amount of exertion which is requisite on 
the part of the Admiralty each year. It 
was observed by a gallant officer on this 
side of the House (Colonel Sykes), that 
in his opinion we had gone on rather too 
fast; but I think another hon. Gentie- 
man, who stated it to be his opinion that 
we had neither gone too fast nor too 
slowly, is still nearer the truth. At all 
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events, I shall, I hope, be able to show 
that our navy at the present moment 
stands upon a satisfactory footing. 

Before addressing myself to the Esti- 
mates, I wish to advert to some alterations 
which we have made in the form of them, 
owing to the recommendations made by 
the Committee on Public Accounts. They, 
in their Report, very wisely recommended 
that there should be prefixed to the Esti- 
mates a statement showing the net cost of 
the navy after deducting from the gross 
amount the extra receipts and repayments 
in the course of the year. It will by that 
statement—at page 3—be seen that for 
the year 1862-3 those receipts and repay- 
ments amounted to £297,221, that for 
the year 1863-4 they amount to £273,710, 
and that for 1864-5 their amount is esti- 
mated at £263,588, consequently those 
sums should be deducted from the gross 
Estimates of those years. There is also 
another alteration which has been intro- 
duced, and that occurs in Vote No. 2— 
the Victualling Vote. That Vote has 
this year been altogether remodelled, in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the Committee on Public Accounts; and 
if hon. Gentlemen will turn to page 105 
in the Appendix they will find that the 
Vote is so framed as to enable them to 
compare item for item the expenditure 
under this head with that of last year. 
Having made these few preliminary re- 
marks, I shall proceed to address myself 
more directly to the task before me, and 
in doing so I shall, I am afraid, have to 
trespass on the time of the House at 
greater length than I could desire. 

Sir, the Estimates for the navy for the 
year 1864-5 amount to £10,432,610. 
Those for 1863-4 were £10,736,032, thus 
showing a reduction in the Estimates for 
the coming year of £303,422, irrespective 
of some other matters to which I shall 
have to advert, and which will somewhat 
qualify this reduction. The way in which 
that reduction is brought about is first of 
all by reducing the number of the per- 
sonnel of the navy, and likewise a reduction 
in the matériel, qualified by a considerable 
inerease in the Vote for the Wages of ar- 
tificers employed in our dockyards, There 
is a small increase in the Vote for New 
Works, and a considerable increase, I am 
sorry to say, in the Vote for the Army 
Department, owing in a great measure to 
the state of affairs in New Zealand. That 
is the general character of these Estimates. 
Now, Vote 1, which relates to the pay of 
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the men; Vote 2, which relates to the vic- 
tualling and clothing, and Vote 12, in which 
rovision is made for the medical stores, 
all having reference to one branch of the 
subject—the personnel—we may group to- 
gether. We propose to make for the com- 
ing year a reduction to the extent of 500 
seamen of the fleet, 1,500 coastguards, 
and 2,000 boys. There is also a small 
reduction of the civilians in the Coastguard 
in the case of old men becoming superan- 
nuated ; that is to say, we propose to take 
71,951 men and boys as against 76,000 
for the present year. The marines remain 
at 18,000. The total reduction amounts to 
4,050 men and boys. Now, I am quite 
aware that many hon. Gentlemen will look 
upon this reduction with some alarm, and, 
viewing the state of affairs, I am not at all 
prepared to say that this country should 
for a moment adopt a retrograde course 
in the way of her naval defences. Thus 
far I agree with the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir John Walsh); but I can, I think, 
prove to him that, so far from pursuing a 
retrograde course, we are making progress, 
notwithstanding a nominal reduction in 
the strength of our naval force. I say 
nominal reduction, for if hon. Members 
will look to page 101 they will see exactly 
the number of men maintained during 
every month last year, and that the re- 
duction, such as it is, has been going on 
for several months. First of all, every- 
body knows that armour-plated ships 
require a smaller complement than line-of- 
battle ships ; so that in proportion as you 
increase the number of those ships, the 
necessary complement becomes decreased. 
I will now read to the Committee a paper 
which will show the number of ships we 
have in commission this year as compared 
with last, and I shall take the Ist of 
February in each year as a fair period for 
comparison. The statement will show 
that the fears of the hon. Baronet opposite 
are unfounded. On the Ist of February 
last year we had eleven line-of-battle ships 
in commission, on the lst of February this 
year we had ten. On the same day last 
year we had four armour-plated ships in 
commission, this year we had seven. Last 
year we had forty-one frigates, corvettes, 
&e., this year forty-two. Last year we 
had ninety-eight sloops, gun-vessels, d&c.; 
this year ninety-nine; making a total of 
seagoing ships on the 1st of February last 
year of 154 against 158 this year—a 
small increase of numbers, but a vast 
increase of power. We have besides a 
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number of harbour guard-ships, coastguard 
ships, troop and store ships, surveying 
vessels, floating batteries, tenders, &c., 
eighty-five this year, as against eighty-two 
last year, making a total of all classes of 
243 on the lst of February this year as 
against 236 on the same day last year. 
I think I may state that as a proof that we 
have not reduced our fleet. How, then, 
have we been enabled to reduce the num- 
ber of men? I have given one reason— 
namely, that as we employ armour-plated 
ships in lieu of line-of-battle ships we are 
able to diminish the number of men. But 
there is another reason, and a very in- 
teresting one, because it shows the great 
change which is coming over our navy. 
An old sailor would remember that in 
former days no captain of a ship was 
allowed, unless in cases of great emer- 
gency, to discharge objectionable men. It 
was supposed if you were to discharge ob- 
jectionable men it would be a premium for 
bad conduct, and that the ships would be- 
come, so to speak, unmanned, That being 
the policy pursued in former days it was 
very difficult to get rid of a bad man—he 
had to be flogged over and over again. But 
now we have found it the best policy if 
you get an objectionable man to discharge 
him. We are now, therefore, engaged in 
weeding the fleet, which has been an 
immense advantage, and we are enabled 
to do so because the service is popular. 
That cireumstance also will account to 
some extent for the small reduction in the 
number of men. We also reduce the 
number of boys by 2,000, and upon this 
point the Committee will expect some ex- 
planation. For the last three or four 
years I have been coming down and ask- 
ing for an increase in the number of boys, 
and describing the immense advantage of 
those boys, and how they have really 
formed the nursery of our navy; and, 
therefore, you will naturally inquire why 
we propose to diminish the total of 9,000 
boys by 2,000. If the Committee attend 
to the details which I will give, they will 
see how it comes to pass. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), who presided 
so ably over the Committee that inquired 
into the State of the Navy, will remember 
that one of the complaints of the officers 
was that they had not proper servants, 
like the officers in the army—that they 
had nothing but those little boys, and they 
asked the Admiralty to put them on the 
same footing in that respect as the officers 
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of the army. That was a perfectly just 
grievance. On the other hand, the second 
class of boys who come into the navy dis- 
like as a rule doing servants’ duty ; they 
find it very irksome, and they want to 
learn the duties of seamen. The Admi- 
ralty, therefore, said, “ We will allow the 
officers a limited number of servants,” 
and that change is just coming into opera- 
tion. It is considered that from 700 to 
800 servants will be required for the offi- 
cers of the fleet. I have stated one reason 
which induced the Admiralty to do away 
with second-class boys in seagoing ships. 
But we propose another change—that, 
instead of second-class boys coming into 
seagoing ships there should be none but 
first-class boys, and that the second class 
of boys should be kept in training ships, 
but they are to be entered later, at 15} 
instead of 15 years. I will show that this 
is a matter of policy. We have found 
practically that the great number of boys 
we have had in the navy has led to this 
— that our navy has been almost shut 
against the merchant service, and that is 
not desirable. I will go very shortly into 
the statistics. In our fleet we have 25,000 
seamen, and it is very curious when you 
have eliminated artificers, stokers, officers, 
and marines, and boys, to find that in our 
immense navy we have only 25,000 actual 
seamen. We find that the annual waste, 
some 12 per cent, is gradually growing less, 
because desertions are declining, and the 
sailors are becoming more attached to the 
fleet. But I will call our waste 12 per cent, 
or 3,000. Now, out of that 25,000 a vast 
proportion are continuous service men. We 
are going this year to take 7,000 boys in- 
stead of 9,000, and according to the sta- 
tistics which we have been able to gather, 
we find the 7,000 boys will supply about 
2,000 seamen annually—that is, judging 
from the experience of the last few years, 
since the boy system has been fairly deve- 
loped. The waste of seamen is 3,000. 
Now, that leaves 1,000 to be supplied 
from other sources; and we think it de- 
sirable there should be an opening for at 
least 1,000 seamen coming from the mer- 
chant service. That is the principle upon 
which we reduce the boys. We have given 
the circumstances due consideration. We 
believe 7,000 boys will keep the navy up to 
its present numbers ; but if we should find 
that additional boys are required, I am sure 
this House will be always willing to increase 
their numbers. Now, let me state to the 
Committee why we have taken off 1,500 
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coast-guards. We paid off within the last 
two years 13,305 men. When these men 
come home we say to them, ‘* You shall 
now have six weeks’ leave on full pay, and 
you shall then have a choice. If you are 
continuous service men you will naturally 
remain in the service ; if not, you may, if 
you please, leave the service.”’ But I am 
dealing now mainly with the continuous 
service men. We say to them, with a view 
to give them a run on shore, ‘* You may go 
for a year into the coast-guard ships, or the 
harbour ships.” And that is one of the 
reasons why we are building naval barracks 
to allow our men some relaxation after 
they have been abroad for a time. But out 
of those 13,300 men whom we have paid off 
—such a curious creature is the sailor—a 
little above a thousand have volunteered for 
the harbour ships, and about a thousand for 
the coast-guard ships; the remainder go to 
sea again. Our coast-guard ships are now 
kept as a home squadron, and partly as a 
means of relaxation for the seamen. I do 
not say they have not done good service in 
the merchant ports, because the crews by 
mixing with the men of the merchant ser- 
vice throughout the country have made the 
navy more popular. But, as far as the 
wants of the country go, those ships may 
be reduced to a certain extent. The men 
did not like being penned up in the coast- 
guard ships, but preferred having their six 
weeks’ leave and going to sea again; con- 
sequently, we have found 1,500 vacancies 
in our coast-guard ships. That is the 
reason why we propose this reduction of 
1,500 in the coast-guard. This makes the 
total reduction of the number of persons in 
the navy as compared with last year 4,000. 
While on the subject of men for the navy, 
I should like to give the Committee a proof 
of the change that has taken place within 
the last few years with respect to manning 
the navy; and I will quote from a very 
admirable and comprehensive speech de- 
livered by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich, when First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in moving the Navy Esti- 
mates in 1859. The right hon. Gentleman 
then stated that— 


“The Renown, commissioned in November, 
1857, was detained 172 days for the purpose of 
completing her crew, and then sailed with sixty- 
two men short of her complement; the Marl- 
borough was delayed 129 days ; and the Euryalus, 
121.” 


The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that one of these ships had been de- 
tained six months, but that they were 
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delayed on an average four months before 
they were fit for sea after being commis- 
sioned, for want of crews. The right hon. 
Baronet went on to say— 

“ Now, I ask the House, whether it thinks the 
ingenuity of any enemy could devise anything 
more humiliating, or more calculated to impress 
foreign nations with a conviction of the decay of 
the naval power of England, than the fact, that 
our ships-of-war remain in port, four, five, or six 
months together, unable to obtain their comple- 
ment of seamen? I trust there will be but one 
feeling in the House as to the necessity of putting 
an end to a state of things so humiliating.”— 
[3 Hansard, clii. 895.] 

Such were the right hon. Baronet’s words 
in 1859, and now let me show how things 
stand in 1863 and 1864. I avoid men- 
tioning the names of small ships, because 
everybody knows that they could always 
be manned; but I will refer to line-of- 
battle ships and frigates. Last year we 
commissioned the Leander on the 14th of 
April, and she went to sea on the 17th of 
May, or little more than a month after- 
wards. On the 27th of April, the Royal 
Oak, a heavy armour ship, was commis- 
sioned, and she went out to sea on the 
5th of June. The Liverpool was commis- 


sioned on the 30th of April, and went to 
sea on the 14th of May, or in about a 


fortnight. On the 24th of November the 
Conqueror, a 90-gun ship, was commis- 
sioned, and went to sea on the 14th of 
December, or in about three weeks. On 
the 12th of September the Gibraltar, 81- 
gun ship, was commissioned, and went to 
sea on the 28th of September, or in about a 
fortnight. The Aurora frigate was com- 
missioned on November 18, and went to sea 
on the llth of December. The Duncan, 
81-gun ship, was commissioned on the 7th 
of January in this year, and went to sea 
on the Ist of February. On the 13th of 
last month the Hector was commissioned, 
und went to sea on the 19th of February. 
On the 14th of January in the present 
year the Prince Consort was commissioned, 
and went to sea on the 15th of February. 
Searcely a ship remained more than a 
month after being commissioned before be- 
ing ready for sea; and even that delay did 
not arise because men were being waited 
for, but becanse it was thought desirable 
to give the men and officers time to get 
themselves ready and make themselves 
comfortable before they went to sea. This, 
then, is a marvellous improvement in so 
short a time. Before proceeding further, 
I must frankly state that, admirable as 
our naval organization is, we are behind 
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in one respect. It is most desirable 
that some body of sea-going artificers 
should be organized. I have no doubt 
that the arrangements just made with 
respect to the engineers will produce the 
best class of men; but where we feel a 
want, and where I think we are behind- 
hand, is in respect to artificers. I admit 
that the present is an exceptional time. 
There is a great demand for men all over 
the country. Trade is flourishing, and 
every skilled artisan is in demand, and 
obtains high wages. Therefore, at the 
present moment, the want we feel is, per- 
haps, only temporary; but the fact is, there 
is no organization with respect to artificers 
for the navy, and what we must have is a 
corps of organized artificers for the fleet 
similar to that which we have in the army. 
It has been suggested to attach a body of 
artificers to the corps of marines, or to 
attach to the sailors a body of artificers, 
or to bring up a large number of artificer 
boys. I am not at present prepared to say 
what course should be adopted, but it is 
absolutely necessary, particularly with our 
armour-plated ships and complicated ma- 
ehinery, to have first-rate artificers for the 
fleet. Iam sorry to say, that at present 
there is a great lack of them; but, with 
this exception, our condition is very satis- 
factory. We have at this moment dispos- 
able in the home ports, to put on board 
ship, 2,510 men. We consider that to be 
rather below our mark, but a great many 
ships are on their way home, and will 
bring up the number, no doubt, to 3,000; 
which is generally the number of disposable 
men in the home ports ready to be put on 
board ship. I take great pride in stating, 
that the conduct of our seamen is annually 
improving. The education they are now 
getting, and the increased comforts and 
conveniences they obtain, are raising them 
to a higher social position. In 1858-9 
one-fifth of the men wore good-conduct 
badges; but in 1861-2, being the last 
period for which there is a Return, more 
than one-fourth were wearing them, and 
every year we are taking a larger sum in 
the Estimates for good-conduct badges. 
With respect to the allotment of wages by 
the men, I may state that, though that 
matter is not entirely as we might wish, 
one-half of our seamen allot to their fami- 
lies, and that is some test of respectability 
in their case. There is one point, in 
reference to the condition of the seamen, 
on which I wish to address a few words 
to the Committee. With respect to mor- 
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tality and general health, I do not think | 


that any publie service in the world would | 
appear better than the English navy; but | 
there is a class of disease, especially about | 
our home ports, which is so frightful, and | 
the loss we sustain from it is so great, 
that I do hope the Government will be | 
enabled to propose some measure on the 
subject. We subscribe to Lock hospitals, 
and are ready to increase the subscrip- | 
tions; but something more is wanted. If! 
you keep masses of young men together 
in the ports, you are bound to look to 
their health. The hon. Member for Bed- 
ford (Mr. Whitbread) and several other | 
gentlemen have carefully investigated this 
matter, and have made a Report; but | 
dare not place it before the Committee. 
I will, however, show it to any hon. 
Gentleman who may desire to see it. I) 
will not say more on this painful subject | 
now, but | thought it my duty to advert | 
to it. I have stated that, though we were 
somewhat reducing the number of men, 
there is, nevertheless, no cause for alarm; | 
and I will now give another reason why 
small and gradual reductions here and | 


there may be made. We are paying large | 





sums for our Naval Reserve, and therefore | 


we must take that into account in voting | 
the number of men. We have 16,000 | 
men in the Naval Reserve. Are we not | 
to take this into consideration in framing | 
our Estimates? We go to an enormous 
expense in ships and officers for drilling 
in our merchant ports. Surely, this must 
be taken into consideration, especially 
when we know positively that upon any 
emergency the Naval Reserve are ready 
to come forward and serve under our flag ? 
Let me be permitted to read from a do- 
cument which came into my hands a few 
days ago. It is a report of the seamen 
in the Naval Reserve in the port of Lon- 
don. It is not made up for the occasion, 
but came to me by accident. It is the 
report of Captain Gardner, Inspector of 
the Royal Naval Reserve, to Commodore 
Ryder, Controller General of the Coast- 
guard, and is dated the 13th of February 
in the present year— 

“T consider it right, in addition to sending 
in the report of Inspection of the Royal Naval 
Reserve on board Her Majesty’s ship President 
yesterday, to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing statement made to me by Commander 
Mould, and which is of so satisfactory a nature in 
respect of the conduct of the men who have been 
drilled on board since July, 1862, a period of 
eighteen months. During that time 4,258 men 
have been drilled, and out of that number only 
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fifty-three men have been punished by fines, prin- 
cipally for being absent from drill, a few for being 
drunk and unfit for drill, and two for being inso. 
lent to the instructors. I think the above speaks 
for itself as showing the orderly respectable body 
of seamen who have entered the Reserve at the 
port of London.” 

Commodore Ryder adds, in a minute, that 
he had inspected them himself, and that 
the gun drill was quite as good as it pos- 
sibly could be. This shows what valuable 
material we have for the navy, and surely 


|it may be taken into consideration when 


we frame our Estimates? I am glad to 
see the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) in his place, because I am able to 
inform him that I trust in a few days an 
Order in Council will be issued containing 
new regulations for officers of the Naval 
Reserve, reducing the number of drills an- 
nually for those who have become perfect 
in their drill. The constant cecurrence of 
drill was one of the few complaints made 
to the Admiralty, and I hope the incon- 
venience will now be removed. 

Passing over Vote No. 3, I address my- 
self to Vote No. 5, for the scientific branch 
of the service. There is an item in this 
Vote not large in itself, and a sum to 
which the Committee will gladly agree. 
As the subject is one in which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Robert Montagu) has 
taken great interest, I think he will be 
pleased to find that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
to establish a school of 
naval architecture. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir John 
Pakington) called on me last year to 
express his views upon the subject, and 
several hon. Gentlemen have also taken 
an interest in it. The difficulty was as to 
the whereabouts of the school. If we put 
it at any of the dockyards or in any Admi- 
ralty building it would be looked upon as 
a Government school, and it would be said, 
‘*This is a Government concern. It is 
not open to the public. We shall be too 
much in the power of the Admiralty.” 
What we felt at the Admiralty was, that 
provided we could feel sure proper instrue- 
tion would be afforded to our own students, 
we should be glad to see the public gene- 
rally availing themselves of the school, so 
that’ it might become a great national in- 
stitution. The way we set about it was 
this :—Lord Granville, who is at the head 
of the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, took a great interest 
in the matter, desired Mr. Cole to commu- 
nicate with the Admiralty, and imme- 
diately put at our disposition proper apart- 
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ments for naval models and classes, and, 
in short, everything that could be desired. 
In consultation with Dr. Woolley, the Go- 
vernment Inspector of Schools, and Mr. 
Cole, it was determined that there should 
be instructors and lecturers on chymical 
and physical science, and on the properties 
of all materials used in shipbuilding, such 
as wood and iron ; that during the winter 
months the school should be located at 
South Kensington, where the pupils would 
undergo this theoretical education; that 
during the summer months the students 
should attend the dockyards under and 
with such instructors as were necessary; 
and that the Government pupils should be 
on the same footing as pupils of the 
private trade. I mean that all the privi- 
leges which the Government pupils enjoy 
shall be enjoyed equally by the public 
pupils. We give the entire direction to 
the Science and Art Department. All we 
ask is a guarantee that our own pupils 
shall be instructed in such matters which 
we think advantageous for Her Majesty’s 
service. The private pupils will undergo 
such instruction as the officers of the 
Science and Art Department determine, 
and they will be received on payment of 
certain fixed sums in the way of fees. 
That is what we propose, and if suc- 
cessful, I can only say it will be one of 
the most valuable institutions in this 
country. 

I pass on to Votes 8, 9, 10, which, as 
the Committee are well aware, are the 
great shipbuilding Votes ; Nos. 8 and 9 
being for the workmen, and No. 10 for 
materials. Upon Vote No. 10 there is a 
reduction in the Storekeepers’ Section of 
£169,951, in consequence of the satis- 
factory condition of our principal naval 
stores. Hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House have very often eavilled with 
the great amount of this Vote ; but I be- 
lieve now that every one will be disposed 
to agree that we have done a wise thing 
in replenishing our dockyards. We have 
now a large stock of seasoned timber, and 
Tam going to show the Committee what 
we want to do with it. The satisfactory 
state of the stores has enabled us to reduce 
the first section of the Vote by £169,951. 
On the second section—that is to say, the 
Controller’s Vote, there is a reduction of 
£195,137. That reduction is owing to 
the fact that we are making very good 
progress in our iron armour ships, which 
we are building by contract. But there 
18 &@ new item in that Vote, for which I 
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may as well now take the opportunity to 
ask the sanction of the Committee. We 
propose to build six gunboats. We propose 
to build them on the twin screw principle. 
They are to be of about 700 tons, and to 
carry two powerful guns. They will be 
armour-plated throughout to the water- 
line, and have a limited space on deck 
to carry two guns. We expect to get thus 
six vessels well adapted for river pur- 
poses, and all purposes for which a light 
draught of water is necessary. If the 
Committee agree to the proposal, we shall 
ask for £64,000 this year for these ves- 
sels, the total cost being £120,000. That 
is really the only new thing which we 
propose to do by way of shipbuilding by 
contract during the coming year. Let me 
now advert to the important question of 
the armour ships building in our own dock- 
yards. On Vote No. 8 there is an in- 
crease of £162,438. I wish to state 
briefly on what grounds I confidently ask 
the Committee to agree to that increased 
sum. Let me here state that we have 
now altogether twenty-five armour ships 
built and building, exclusive of these six 
gunboats. Of this number there are 
seven in commission. There are six 
which can be ready by the middle of this 
year. It is possible that if there is no 
necessity they may be put off beyond that, 
but they can be ready by the middle of 
the year. Six more will be ready by the 
end of the year, and in the course of 
next year the remaining six will be ready 
for sea, being twenty-five in all. This 
time last year we had twenty-one armour 
ships built and building, so that four have 
been‘added to the navy during the year. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir John Walsh), who so 


emphatically mourned the decay of the navy, 
and, looking back at the old array of line- 
of-battle ships, asked what we had now to 
show, must surely acknowledge that it is 
a marvellous creation to have made such 
important additions to the navy in so few 


years. [A Memper: It is only seven 
in five years.] We have twenty-five now 
under construction, and at the end of the 
year we shall have nineteen ready. That 
seems to me most satisfactory progress. 

I now come to Vote 8, for workmanship 
in the dockyards, and will state upon what 
ground we ask for that large increase. In 
order that the Committee may be able to 
make a comparison between the last year 
and what we propose to do during the 
coming year, I will quote a Return of 
tonnage of armour-ships built between the 
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1st April and the 31st December last. I find 
that the amount of armour-ships construc- 
ted between the Ist of April and the 31st 
December last—nine months—was equal 
to 5,807 tons, and non-armour ships 683 
tons. Now, during the next year we pro- 
pose to build 13,604 tons of armour-ships, 
and 4,404 tons of vessels without armour. 
We have got in our dockyards seven 
armour-ships under construction. We shall 
be much more active in that way than 
during the past year. With regard to non- 
armoured ships, we are going to build a 
new class of vessel, which will not be 
armour-clad, but which, we trust, will 
be capable of doing as much service to 
their owners as the Alabama, In fact, 
we are desirous of constructing a class of 
vessel of great speed for the purpose of 
cruising and replacing some of our smaller 
class of vessels. That will, of course, en- 
tail a considerable amount of expense. 
The next service for which we require an 
increase in this Vote is for repairs and re- 
fitting of ships. I will tell the Committee 
frankly that our reserves of ships—I am 
speaking of those without armour—are not 
in so satisfactory a state as we could wish. 
They are getting old, and require very 


large repairs, which we have hitherto been 
obliged to put off, being so much engaged 


with the armour-ships. We expect this 
year to commission no fewer than sixty- 
four ships. What does that imply? It 
means that as many ships are coming into 
our hands for thorough repairs. This is a 
serious increase for the year, because the 
number of reliefs is about fifty-five for this 
year as against sixty-four next year. There 
is another source of increase in this Vote. 
It is caused by the circumstance that drill 
and training vessels are more largely re- 
quired. Hon. Members fall foul of me in 
the lobby on this subject, and demand drill 
vessels for the Naval Reserve at this and 
at that port. An hon. and gallant Friend 
of mine opposite told me yesterday that 
one of these vessels must be stationed at 
Aberdeen. All that represents labour and 
involves expenditure, and, as these de- 
mands are arising all over the country, there 
will be an increased expense. Yet, I am 
very glad of it, because it proves that the 
Nava! Reserve is extending. The transi- 
tion state of the steam engines and boilers 
is another cause of outlay. Every day 
there is a new invention in regard to sur- 
face condensing, the generation of steam, 
economising fuel, and a variety of other 
matters, which tends to secure greater 
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speed and economy of fuel, and the con. 
sequence is, that we are constantly com. 
pelled to alter the engines at great cost and 
to adopt new contrivances. There is this 
year a proportionate increase in the Vote 
on that account. I now come to another 
item. During the last five years I find 
there has been an increase of 20 per cent 
in the outlay for ventilation, cabin furni- 
ture, fittings, and for comforts and conve- 
niences of every description for the officers 
and seamen of the navy. Much more pains 
are now taken to make them comfortable, 
and all that represents money. I think I 
have now explained to the Committee why 
we ask for an increase in this Vote. We 
want to effect more rapid progress in the 
construction of armour ships; we shall have 
to execute some very heavy repairs this 
year; and we also require to increase our 
first-class steam reserve. Aw argument 
which is often used is, that now we have 
got armour ships we need not keep so 
many other large vessels at sea. An 
armour-ship, it is said, is equal to a great 
number of the old wooden ones. It is 
perfectly true, no doubt, that these new 
ships are much more powerful than the old 
ones; but I can show that that does not 
enable us to reduce the number of vessels. 
I lately called for a Return of the number 
of detached single vessels among our fo- 
reign squadron on a particular day, and I 
now hold it in my hand. By detached 
vessels I mean those which are detached 
from our foreign squadrons on the applica- 
tion of consuls when any merchant or sailor 
has been wronged, and on similar missions. 
I find that out of 153 ships on foreign 
stations, there were 117 detached singly 
in that way. It is obvious that we cannot 
have 117 armour-plated ships, and there- 
fore we must still maintain a considerable 
force of the smaller vessels. It is only 
deceiving the public to pretend that the 
increase of armour-plated vessels will lead 
to a material diminution in the lesser non- 
armoured ones. Hence we are obliged 
to keep up our dockyards, our plant and 
stores, wood, copper, &c. In regard to 
iron ships I will just mention a circum- 
stance, which I do not say is conclusive, 
but which is rather curious. Hon. Mem- 
bers are always telling us to build iron 
ships, because they last so long without 
repairs. This was said even so late a8 
last year. But these vessels are not with- 
out their disadvantages. The Megera, an 
iron troopship, after having been only 
short time out of dock, came home, and 
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suddenly one day it was found she could 
not get up any steam, and she was there- 
fore perfectly powerless, so far as her 
steam-power was concerned. If an enemy 
had met her, then she would have been 
unable to escape. Upon examination it 
was discovered that the accident was due 
to shell-fish having destroy the action of 
the supply-pipes which went to the bottom 
of the vessel—they had actually blocked 
up the ‘* rose,” so that of course no steam 
could be got. That is an illustration of the 
difficulties which attend iron ships. I should 
like to ask the hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Laird), whether the Alabama, 
which he knows something about, could 
have cruised so long without being docked 
and undergoing repairs if she had been an 
iron ship? Why, she must have been 
docked half-a-dozen times before this. I 
must now say a few words in justification 
of the course the Government has taken 
in regard to the form of armour-ships ; 
I wish to show the progress the country 
is making in regard to this class of ships. 
What we are now building is an entirely 
new class of ships—I speak of the suc- 
cessor of the Achilles, which is just now 
out of dock—the Bellerophon. This Bel- 


lerophon will be a remarkable vessel. 


This is what we expect her todo. First 
of all she is 4,200 tons, against the War- 
rior’s 6,000 tons; she will carry plates 
of 6 inches in thickness along her entire 
length, against the Warrior’s 4} inches, 
with 18 inches backing; she will have 
a lining of 1} inches of steel, and a 
backing of 10 inches, and ‘she will throw 
a broadside of three-quarters of a ton 
of iron or steel, which is greater than 
the Warrior’s broadside, with 2,000 less 
tonnage. I should like to show the Com- 
mittee how we have got to this. Five 
years ago, in the early days of armour- 
plated vessels, when, as my right hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir John Pakington) in 
the famous speech in which he introduced 
the subject, stated that he had consulted 
all his own constructors and all the emi- 
nent constructors of the country, and told 
them he wanted a ship entirely plated with 
4} inch plates, of great speed and sea- 
worthy qualities, and they all agreed that 
nothing under 6,000 tons would do, and 
that only partially plated. The Warrior 
was then commenced by my right hon. 
Friend; and when the present Government 
came into office they immediately adopted 
her, and thought the sooner they began to 
build another vessel the better. The four 
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and a half years which have elapsed since 
that time have been a period of great 
pressure. We had no time to wait to see 
whether this thing or that thing would do, 
Everybody knows that two or three years 
ago construetions were going on in the 
French dockyards of such a nature that it 
was necessary we should go ahead, The 
competition is not at the present time so 
rapid, but for several years the exertions 
made in the French dockyards were enor- 
mous, and they obliged us to proceed. We 
then ordered immediately the Black Prince. 
But it occurred to us that though these 
ships were of great speed, and had excel- 
lent sea-going qualities, they had great 
defects. Naval officers said, ‘* You will 
never be able to get them to turn round 
quickly enough; they are all very well for 
race-horses, to catch a fleet, but when it 
comes to the mélée they will be run into 
—they never can turn quick enough,” 
That was a defect, and the Duke of Somer- 
set thought it necessary to order something 
handier, cheaper, and with less draught of 
water. Vessels were ordered of 4,000 tons 
—the Resistance and the Defence—and 
they certainly were handier and cheaper 
than the Warrior and the Black Prince ; 
but they laboured under the disadvantage 
of being of less speed. Still we felt that 
we could not have every thing. Then it 
oceurred to us that all these vessels had 
one defect—they had only a limited 
fighting area; being only partially plated, 
they could not carry their guns round 
the entire of their fighting deck pro- 
tected by armour, and it was sug- 
gested to build vessels plated all round 
on the fighting deck. Hence rose the 
Hector and Valiant, somewhat larger than 
the Defence and Resistance. During this 
time all we had to contend against was 
the 68-pounder and the Armstrong 110- 
pounder, and all the world knows that 
the pivot of the whole is our guns. It 
was considered that a vessel was impreg- 
nable for all purposes if it was impe- 
netrable to these, for though my friend 
Mr. Whitworth had shown a great power 
of penetration with his guns, we as yet 
had only the 68-pounder and the 110- 
pounder. In 1859 began an epoch which 
finished in 1861, which I will call the 68- 
pounder epoch. After having built the 
Hector and the Valiant, we thought the 
time was come when we must be prepared 
to have some check on the contractors, 
and to commence to build iron- plated ships 
in our own yards. It was not that we 
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doubted the honour of the contractors, but 
we felt that it was incumbent on us to 
have some check, and that to build a 
vessel in our own yards would be an 
experiment of great interest. It was of 
equal importance that we should have 
some navy establishment where we could 
repair our iron-plated ships; whereupon it 
was determined that Chatham should be a 
Government establishment for building 
iron-plated vessels. I met with great op- 
position from some Gentlemen in this 
House, but I believe that all will concur 
now that it was a wise measure on the 
part of the Government. Accordingly, it 
was decided to create an iron-building es- 
tablishment at Chatham, and to lay down 
there the frigate Achilles. At this time, 
likewise, it became necessary that we 
should ascertain what was the best quality 
of iron for plating, and that we should 
have a systematic and continuous series 
of experiments as to the proper thick- 
ness of iron, and as to the backing. 
Accordingly, a Committee was appointed, 
presided over by the gallant Officer op- 
posite (Sir John Hay) which has done 
good service to the country. We de- 
sired that they should make all kinds of 
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inquiries and experiments, and that they 
should give us all the assistance in their 


power. One of the first things they re- 
ported was, that whereas we were building 
ships with 44 inch plates and 18 inch 
backing, the experiments showed them 
that it would be better to build with 
thicker iron and less backing. The re- 
sistance of plates, they said, increases as 
the square of the thickness; consequently, 
it is obvious that a 5} inch plate would be 
more than proportionately efficient for re- 
sistance than a 43 inch plate. Then came 
the construction of the greatest men-of- 
war ever yet built, or which, probably, 
ever will be built—the Minotaur, the 
Agincourt, and the Northumberland. The 
Government thought that it was absolutely 
necessary that we should have a perfect 
man-of-war of great speed, great fighting 
area, and armour-plated all round. The 
builders said that it could not be done for 
less than 6,800 tons. Those ships have 
54 inch plates with 9 inch backing. That 
is the history of these ships which have 
been so much criticized. It is perfectly 
true that afterwards there were trials of 
the plates which did not give the results 
we expected as to the advantages of the 
54 inch plates ; but let me inform the 
Committee we had not the same know- 
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ledge of the manufacture of plates that 
we have now. It is ascertained beyond 
a doubt that the 53 inch plates were 
not so good in quality as the 44 inch 
plates with which the experiments were 
made, and the trial, therefore, was not 
conclusive against them. The Admi- 
ralty adopted the system on the recom. 
mendation of the Iron-plate Committee 
and of their own officers. About the same 
time we were much pressed by what was 
going on abroad. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that we should go on building armour- 
ships, and as we had five line-of- battle ships 
in course of construction—the Royal Oak, 
the Caledonia, the Prince Consort, the 
Royal Alfred, and the Ocean, it was re- 
solved that these should be iron-plated, 
I believe these ships will be exceedingly 
valuable, though I admit that they are no 
longer impenetrable. But I believe that 
scarcely any of our ships are impenetrable 
against the guns which are coming. Now 
we come to a new era. About the middle 
of 1861, or rather between 1861 and 
1862, it was manifest that we were coming 
to a new style of gun, and likewise to a 
new style of projectiles. The Admiralty 
felt that the future position of our armour- 
plated ships was very precarious. It was 
manifest that we could no longer keep out 
shot though we might hope to keep out 
shell. All the world remembers the great 
experiment with the 300-pounder which it 
was thought had penetrated the Warrior 
target. I was asked a question next 
day, and I was myself under the im- 
pression that it had penetrated the tar- 
get; but it turned out that it never had 
actually penetrated it. Nevertheless, it 
was manifest that we must increase our 
powers of resistance. Here I must in- 
troduce the name of Captain Coles. He 
is a very excellent naval officer, and had 
long been desirous of constructing what 
were then called “ cupola ships,” but what 
are now termed, in consequence of his own 
alterations, ‘‘ turret ships.” At that time 
our great object was to reduce the ton- 
nage, because we had long believed that 
the main defect of our ships was their 
vastness, which was not suited alto- 
gether for war, nor for our docks and har- 
bours. Captain Coles undertook to build 
a ship of 2,500 tons ; he was ordered to 
prepare drawings, and the Prince Albert 
was commenced. That was in the begin- 
ning of 1862. It is important to mention 
the date, because when the encounter be- 
tween the Monitor and the Merrimac 
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afterwards took place we were asked why 
we had not ordered turret ships. The 
fact is, we had already given orders for 
the Prince Albert, and she was _pro- 
gressing at that very time. Moreover, 
immediately after the affair of the Monitor 
and the Merrimac, the Admiralty ordered 
the Royal Sovereign to be cut down, and 
reconstructed upon the principle advocated 
by Captain Coles. With respect to those 
two ships, I have no doubt that during our 
discussions the Admiralty will be blamed 
for not completing their construction. I 
accept the challenge, for I am prepared to 
show that the blame is not due to any de- 
fault on the part of the Admiralty, but is 
due to two circumstances, which I shall 
mention. One is that there has been great 
difficulty in getting proper plates and all 
the various component parts of the turrets ; 
but I am bound to say also that the delay 
is partly due to the earnest desire of Cap- 
tain Coles that, as we got more knowledge 
of the power of guns, he should be allowed 
to improve upon his original plans. He 
was not satisfied that the vessels should be 
completed as they were begun, but was 
frequently making suggestions, and those 
suggestions undoubtedly have caused con- 
I think it only fair to the 


siderable delay. 
Department to say so; but, at the same 
time, 1 do not blame Captain Coles ; on 
the contrary, I think he was entitled to 
ask that he should be permitted to turn 
out the best article which he could pro- 


duce. In the same year appeared an- 
other gentleman, Mr. Reed. Mr. Reed is 
well known to my right hon. Friend (Sir 
John Pakington). He came to the Admi- 
ralty and said, ** You are building ships of 
an enormous tonnage, at an enormous cost. 
I am sure [ can build a vessel for you very 
much smaller, very much handier, very 
much cheaper, and yet completely armour- 
plated and safe from shot.” Mr. Reed is 
a very scientific man, and a man greatly 
respected, and his view was that our first 
object should be to protect the water-line 
of our ships. ‘It is all important,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that you should build your ships 
with their water-line safe, even though you 
are obliged to sacrifice some of their fight- 
ing qualities.” At that time almost all our 
iron ships were without iron-plated ends. 
The arrangements which had been made 
for keeping out water were, I admit, very 
clever and ingenious, but still every prac- 
tical man knew that they were defective. 
Mr. Reed offered to construct for the Ad- 
miralty a ship to carry a few heavy guns, 
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and plated fore and aft, under 1,000 tons" 
That is the ship which was lately launched 
at Devonport. A similar vessel, but some- 
what larger, has been launched at Pem- 
broke. Those vessels have realized the 
anticipations of the builder, and, as far as 
I know, we have every reason to be con- 
tented with the plans of Mr. Reed. 

I now come to the events of last year, 
including the debates which took place in 
this House on the subject of armour-plat- 
ing. There actually were discussions fol- 
lowed by divisions in this House as to 
whether it was advisable to build in wood~ 
or in iron, and I think the House arrived 
at a wise decision when it resolved to give 
the Government full liberty to take what 
steps they thought fit. First of all we 
commenced two wooden ships, called the 
Lord Clyde and the Lord Warden, with 
respect to which, though I have all the 
particulars with me, I shall only state 
that they are rather larger than line-of- 
battle-ships, will have considerable speed, 
will carry heavy guns, and are plated 
throughout. They have this further ad- 
vantage over other wooden ships — they 
have not only got 44 inch plates, but 
have likewise a skin 1} inch thick, in- 
side the backing of the plates, which in- 
creases their power of resisting shot and 
shell. Their battery is carried right along, 
and, upon the whole, they may he regarded 
as an improvement upon the Royal Oak 
class. In addition to the Lord Clyde and 
the Lord Warden, there is a small line-of- 
battle-ship called the Zealous, which is 
to be fitted on the principle propounded 
by Mr. Reed. A fourth vessel will be, 
if she succeeds, one of the most re- 
markable that this country ever possessed. 
Hon. Gentlemen who are fond of yachting 
onght to visit the Pallas, because she is 
a vessel of a very peculiar form, which 
we have adopted from the French. All 
the reports we receive from France agrce 
in representing that the best ships they 
have are the Solferino and the Magenta. 
They go well in head seas, and plunge 
less than other vessels, and this is duc 
to a remarkable peculiarity in the con- 
struction of their bows. Each is provided 
with what may be described as an elongated 
bow under the water. We have adopted 
the principle. There are two small vessels, 
one of which is built and the other nearly 
so, and we are putting an elongated bow 
upon one of them, so as to give the prin- 
ciple a fair trial. The Pallas will have 
great speed ; we believe, indeed, that she 
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will be the fastest ship in the navy, and 
she will be supplied with a limited battery. 
She is 2,300 tons, and is expected to go 
fourteen knots. I now come to the Bellero- 
phon. She is entirely of iron, with a limited 
battery, but carrying no less than 6 inch 
plates, with a 1} inch skin inside a backing 
of 10 inches, the whole extending fore and 
aft. She is the most powerful ship in the 
navy, possessing the heaviest broadside, 
and itis said that her speed will almost 
equal that of the Pallas. Such, then, is 
the present state of the navy. We have 
twenty-five ships built or building, and I 
have given you all the particulars respecting 
them. 

Let me now advert shortly to the ques- 
tion of guns, because, after all, that is the 
pivot of the whole. The Admiralty have 
not been happy in their guns. It is im- 
portant, in dealing with the question of 
guns, that we should distinguish between 
ships and forts. With respect both to 
armour-plating and to guns, we are limited, 
as I have often stated, to a certain weight 
in a seagoing ship. Such a ship cannot 
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carry a gun above a certain weight. What 
we may come to in future I shall not pretend 
to say, but at present practical men have 


arrived at the conclusion, that a gun weigh- 
ing more than 6} tons, if not 6 tons, 
cannot be worked at sea. The Duke of 
Somerset, finding that we had no prospect 
of a gun for the navy, communicated with 
the late Lord Herbert on the subject, and 
the result was the issuing of an order for 
a simple smoothbore gun capable of carry- 
ing a charge of from 251b. to 301b. of 
powder, and of throwing a 100 |b. projec- 
tile. Such a gun has been prepared, and 
has been most successful. It weighs 64 
or 63 tons, carries a charge of 301b., and 
throws a spherical projectile of 100lb. I 
shall tell you what it has done. It is a 
simple muazzle-loading gun, and it has 
pierced plates 5} inches thick, and the 
side of a line-of-battle ship at 200 yards 
with steel shot. When such a result was 
effected we felt satisfied that we had got 
a powerful gun, and we gave orders 
for fifty guns of the same description, 
which are now being made at Woolwich, 
I think. We expect to receive the whole 
of them by July. At the same time, 
the Admiralty thought that we ought not 
only to have some smoothbore guns, but 
also some rifled guns, still, however, limit- 
ing them to that weight, and Admiral 
Frederick’s gun has been ordered, and 
is about to undergo atrial. It is a rifle, 
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7 inch as against the 9 inch bore of the 
smooth gun, while weighing the same and 
carrying the same weight of projectile as 
the smooth gun. That is the prospect we 
have now for the navy; but, at the same 
time, such has been the success of the Arm. 
strong 300-pounder—which, in fact, throws 
a 150 lb. spherical projectile, though it is 
called a 300-pounder — that, though it 
weighs 12 tons, we think it fair to try it 
experimentally. We have a stock of them, 
and, accordingly, guns of this description 
are to be put on board some of our ships, 
including four on the Minotaur, ten on the 
Bellerophon, five on the Royal Sovereign, 
and four on the Prince Albert. Having 
now wound up the story of the ships 
and the guns, I may observe that Mr, 
Whitworth’s 7 inch gun was fired at a 
target of the thickness of the plates of 
the Bellerophon, and it did nut pierce it, 
Neither did the 300-pounder with a steel 
projectile. I believe the distance at which 
the firing was made was over 200 yards, 
but I do not remember the exact distance, 
The House will perceive, therefore, that 
the Bellerophon is a virgin target so far. 
I think the course the Admiralty have 
taken has been very fair and consistent. 
We have put the public to great expense; 
we have consumed seventeen targets and 
five or six target-ships ; but we have done 
so in a careful endeavour to produce for 
the country the best ships it was possible 
to procure; and I believe I may say that, 
on the whole, we have been very suc- 
cessful, 

And now I pass on to Vote 11, which is 
for docks and basins. This Vote shows a 
considerable increase. We are building 
no less, I think, than three barracks for 
marines—building or enlarging to such an 
extent as that they may be said to be new 
barracks. That is due to the large increase 
in the number of marines which has taken 
place of late years. Likewise, we are con- 
structing large works at Chatham. Then, 
with regard to Portsmouth, we propose to 
make a great basin there very similar to 
the enlargement at Chatham. This is so 
great and important a scheme that we have 
thought it right to propose a Committee of 
the House to examine it and report their 
opinion to the House. I shall move for that 
Committee this night. Now, at the same 
time that we are increasing our dockyards 
in some directions, where we can reduce 
them in others we do not neglect to do so. 
I am sorry to say my constituents were not 
satisfied that we should be reducing Deal 
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dockyard, but they have the good sense 
to see that the place is too exposed to 
keep stores in. In spite of the whole 
fleet of England, an enemy’s gunboat 
might come there and set fire to the 
stores. The dockyard at Deptford will 
be got rid of when we have Chatham. I 
must also advert to the sum of money 
which we propose to take for Malta dock- 
yard. I shall not go into particulars con- 
cerning the dockyard at present, because 
an hon. and gallant Gentleman (Captain 
Talbot) has given notice of a Motion to op- 
pose our proposal, and I shall be perfectly 
prepared, whenever the Motion comes on, 
to defend the course which the Government 
have taken with regard to the Malta dock- 
yard. Nor, indeed, should I revert to the 
point on which I am now about to trouble 
the House for a moment, if merely a per- 
sonal question was involved in it. The 
other night, in a debate we had on Malta 
dockyard, I said that two ships which had 
lately gone out to the Mediterranean could 
be docked in Her Majesty’s dockyard there. 
It so happened that when I rend The 
Times the next morning I saw it reported 
that Lord Clarence Paget had said the 
Royal Oak and the Resistance had been 
docked at Malta. Knowing as a matter 
of fact that they had not been docked 
there, and that I had only said that they 
could be docked there, I wrote to the 
Editor and requested a correction of the 
report. The correction appeared, and I 
thought that would have been sufficient. 
I need scarcely observe that as Secretary 
to the Admiralty | must have known that 
those ships had only just been ordered out, 
and, of course, could not have been docked 
at Malta. To my surprise I read in The 
Times of this morning the following let- 
ter :— 
“To the Editor of the Times. 

“Sir,—I observe that the Secretary of the 
Admiralty has corrected the impression under 
which we all laboured—namely, that he had stated 
that the Royal Oak and the Resistance had been 


in dock in Malta. He still, however, seems to be 
under the erroneous impression that the Royal 
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Oak could go into Malta dock with her stores on 
board. 


“Malta dock has 22 ft. 6in., or cunabeuts, | 


over the sill. The Royal Oak draws 26ft. A | 
ship of her size and tonnage requires the removal | 
of nearly 30 tons to lighten her one inch, She} 
would require to be lightened three feet and a-half! 
at least to enter Malta dock, which would neces- 
sitate the removal of about 1,200 tons of stores. 
This involves the removal of men, guns, coals, and 
a large proportion of her stores and provisions— 
work which occupies time, labour, expense, and 
destruction of property and efficiency. 
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“The Resistance would require the removal of 
about 300 tons to lighten her for admission to 
Malta dock. All the ships of the Minotaur class 
would require the removal of nearly 2,000 tons 
of stores, &c. All the ships of the Warrior and 
Royal Oak classes would require to be dealt with 
like the Royal Oak. 

“ All these ships would require to be lightened 
from one to three feet, to reduce their draught to 
25 ft.,and enable them to approach the site of the 
proposed new dock in the Marsa. 

“T stated these facts, as may be seen on refer- 
ring to the report of my speech during the dis- 
cussion, which is to be found in most of the 
morning papers. . 

“1am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

«Feb. 24. J.C, D, Hay.” 
Now, Sir, I think it is usual in this House 
when we have debates that we argue with 
our opponents here. We do not enter into 
newspaper controversies with one another; 
but when an hon. Member makes a state- 
ment from which we differ, we avail our- 
selves of the opportunity we have of stat- 
ing face to face the points with respect to 
which our difference arises. That course 
has not been adhered to in this instance; 
and on reading these words— 

“I observe that the Secretary of the Admiralty 
has corrected the impression under which we all 
laboured—namely, that he had stated that the 
Royal Oak and the Resistance had been at dock 
in Malta,” 

I thought I would like to see whether any 
of the other newspapers reported me to have 
said those ships had been docked at Malta. 
I looked into the paper which represents the 
party to which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber belongs— The Morning Herald—and I 
found my observations reported correctly. 
The same was the case in The Daily News 
and The Morning Advertiser. These are 
the three papers which I consulted, and 
every one of them gave a correct report of 
that portion of my speech. Therefore, I 
think the insinuation implied in the words 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman which 
I have just quoted is entirely unfounded. 
I should have thought it utterly beneath 
me to notice an insinuation of the kind, 
had it not been accompanied by a grievous 
misstatement on a matter respecting which 
the public are most anxious to be correctly 
informed—that is, the dock accommoda- 
tion for our men-of-war. The House will 

ive me leave to read a report on the 
Malta dock which I received this day from 
the Controller— 

“The sections of the dock at Malta (the old 
dock enlarged and now ready for use)are as shown 
on the accompanying drawing, received from the 
Director of Works’ Department. ‘The section of 
the Royal Oak has been drawn in, and from that 
it appears that she would require to be lightened 
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134 inches (by the removal of 418 tons), so as to 
bring her to 23 feet 6 inches even keel. But it 
would be desirable to have the bilge pieces more 
clear than asshown. The draught of water should 
be reduced still more —say six inches — giving 
23 feet even keel, to effect which the weight to be 
taken out would be 604 tons. The quantity of 
coals which she stows is 600 tons, and the quantity 
of water in the boilers 100 tons.” 
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Therefore, all that she requires to lighten 
her to go into the Malta dock are her coals 
and her water. Now, inasmuch as we 
generally go into harbour with our coal 
bunkers empty and with little water, that 
ship would have very little to take out. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said, I 
believe that this dock has only 22 feet 
depth of water. In his letter to The 
Times, he puts it at 22 feet 6 inches. 
Now the fact is, that the depth of water in 
the Malta dock is 25 feet. I ask, therefore, 
whether an officer of the navy who comes 
down and tells us that, from having com- 
manded ships, he knows what ships are, 
ought not to be more accurate before he 
reflects upon the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty. I, however, put the personal matter 
out of the question. I do not mind his 
insinuations, but what I am really anxious 
about is, that the public should not sup- 
pose that our docks at Malta are totally 
unfit to receive our armour-plated ships. 

I think, Sir, that I might now sit down, 
having, I fear, wearied the Committee with 
a long statement ; but there remains to me 
a duty which I confess is very pleasing. 
It has been my lot, during the time I have 
occupied a place on these benches, to have 
to resist appeals from all classes of officers 
in the navy—appeals, in opposing which I 
had naturally to sacrifice my own personal 
feelings. Well, it is not without gratifi- 
cation that I announce to the Committee 
that there will be some increase of charge 
proposed hereafter, on account of the im- 
proved pay of different classes of naval offi- 
cers, including petty officers. The Com- 
mittee over which my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Walpole) presided, went very 
carefully into all the matters on which it 
was allowed to enter. It was not allowed 
to touch the question of the pay of the 
navy, but had to confine itself to the sub- 
jects of promotion and retirement. But I 
am bound to say that I believe the feeling 
of that Committee was, that it would be 
very acceptable if any improvement in pay 
such as we shall submit were granted. 
Many other proposals were suggested by 
that Committee, but they are so important 
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that the Government thought they ought 
to be the subject of a full detail and spe- 
cial discussion in this House ; and I only 
allude to them now because of the un- 
doubted effect this recommendation would 
have upon the reduction of £303,000, 
which I have announced. Therefore, with- 
out going further into these matters at 
present, and thanking the Committee for 
the patience with which they have listened 
to me, I will content myself with moving 
the first Vote— 

“ That 71,950 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, including 
18,000 Marines.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That 71,950 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1866, including 
18,000 Royal Marines.” 


Si JOHN HAY said, he should not 
have intruded on the Committee imme- 
diately after his noble Friend had spoken, 
but for the special manner in which his 
noble Friend had directed his observations 
to him a few moments ago. And, first of 
all, he would address himself to the per- 
sonal matter to which his noble Friend 
had alluded. He was glad that his noble 
Friend had read the letter to The Times, 
as he had done, because he thought there 
was nothing in it at which he need have 
taken offence. He had certainly been 
under the impression, and so also were 
two of his hon. and gallant Friends sitting 
beside him, that the expression used by his 
noble Friend was that the Royal Oak had 
been in the Malta dock. However, he 
was quite willing to believe that his noble 
Friend had a better recollection of what he 
himself said than they had, and he was 
quite ready to accept the information 
which his noble Friend had accorded to 
The Times newspaper, in the letter which 
he wrote to it on the following morning, 
correcting its report. When he spoke the 
other evening of the depth of water over 
the sill of the dock—he had himself placed 
his ship in dock at Malta, and he had also 
the letter of Admiral Codrington on the 
subject in his hand—he was not then aware 
that the dock had been deepened by three 
feet, as his noble Friend said it had been, 
since the last papers relating to the matter 
had been laid upon the table of the House 
at the end of last Session. If it had been 
so deepened, then it would be of so much 
more advantage to certain ships, as it 
would enable them to get into that dock 
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without lightening themselves to the extent | ralty were not constructed in consequence 
which he had supposed would have been! of a report of the Iron-plate Committee, 
necessary. Still, it was manifest that the| but in default of a report from that Com- 
Royal Oak, and still less those ships which | mittee. He did not blame the Admiralty 
drew more water than she did — it was} for constructing those ships. Under the 
manifest that first-class iron-plated ships, | circumstances he did not know that the 
drawing twenty-five or twenty-six feet of | Admiralty could have done anything else 
water, would be unable to avail themselves | than they did. The impression entertained 
of Malta dock, being ready for sea, as they | at that time, both by the Admiralty and the 
ought todo. He trusted that would satisfy | other officers consulted, and also by the 
the House that in writing the letter to Zhe | Iron-plate Committee itself, was that, if 
Times, in which he ventured to correct | possible, a reduction of the wooden back- 
that newspaper’s report, or rather its want | ing and an increase in the thickness of the 
of any report of his speech, his object was | iron plates would be advantageous. But 
that he might not appear to yield to his| the Committee did not report without 
noble Friend the point he claimed as to the | experiment that it would be satisfactory. 
utility of that dock at Malta, which he still | They endeavoured to obtain a plate of 53 
believed to be useless for the purpose of | inches thick and a target to test the plan. 
maintaining our navy in the Mediterranean |; These were not ready till the 25th of July, 
jn a state of efficiency. There were a few | 1862, and, in the mean time, the Admi- 
other points in his noble Friend’s state- | ralty, without waiting for the Report, had 
ment to which he wished to advert; and | determined to build these ships. He be- 
first, as to the proposed reduction of 2,000 | lieved that was in consequence of some 
boys. In spite of the reason given for | necessity in regard to the contractors; but 
that reduction, he did not deem it a | he was bound to say experiment proved 
prudent thing to reduce the boys in the | that these ships were not by any means 
way proposed in the Estimates. True, it equal to a side constructed on the War- 
might be desirable to induce merchant sea- rior principle. The Report of the Com- 
men occasionally to join the navy; but he| mittee stated that the reduction of the 
should be very sorry to have to depend upon , wood backing from 18 inches to 9, as in 
them to any extent. The time at which the case of the Minotaur class of vessels, 
they would be most wanted would be the did not appear to be sufficiently compen- 
time when it would be necessary to have a sated by one inch more of iron. The ge- 
number of men trained in their youth for | neral character of the Report went to show, 
the navy, so as to give them confidence, | that the impression which the Committee 
discipline, and a knowledge of those points | had before, and which the Admiralty had, 
which should be attended to by seamen of | was an erroneous one; and it would have 
the navy. And here he would call his | been advantageous to the country if the 
noble Friend’s attention to what he thought | necessity had not arisen for commencing 
was rather a mistake as to the boys of | those ships on the plan adopted, instead of 
Greenwich school. Considerable expense that which had been proved to be superior. 
had been incurred in instructing these boys | He also wished to allude to the case of the 
to join the navy; and he understood that | Bellerophon target. It had certainly not 
an order had been given that they should | been a proved success. The advantage of 
be discharged at 13} years old, and not | a 6 inch iron plate was very great if they 
retained there for the purposes of educa-| could get a good one ; but of the two on 
tion. THe trusted that was not true. His | that target one only was good, and moreover 
noble Friend had assured them that no | the firing at that target was not with the 
boys were to join the navy till they were | same charges as the other targets, being only 
14} years of age—that there were to be | 35 pounds of powder against the Bellero- 
no more second-class boys, but only first- | phon target, and 45 pounds and 50 pounds 
class. Therefore the boys at Greenwich | against the Warrior and Chalmers’ targets 
would be discharged at 134 from the/| respectively; and, therefore, the velocities 
school where they were educated, and he | could not be compared. Although he had 
should like to know what was to become of | not condemned the Bellerophon target, he 
them during the year that must elapse | should be sorry that it went forth on the 
before they were 144. His noble Friend | authority of the noble Lord, that the ex- 
did not quite correctly explain the build-| periment was arranged by the Iron-plate 
ing of the Minotaur. The three ships| Committee, or the target was put to the 
of that class constructed by the Admi-| same extent of strain or tested at the same 
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velocity as other targets. He trusted, 
however, that the Bellerophon would still 
be a good ship. With reference to what 
had been said about guns, he conceived 
it by no means impossible that guns 
above 6} tons could not be used in ships 
for broadside firing. It was very desir- 
able that we should make our ships to 
carry guns that would do the work re- 
quired, and he could not believe that there 
was any great difficulty in arranging me- 
chanical contrivances and the fittings of a 
ship so as to make what was merely a 
floating platform for guns, to carry those 
which would do the service required. He 
was sorry it appeared to be supposed im- 
practicable to overcome the difficulty of 
coppering an iron ship, There seemed no 
reason to him why it should not be done— 
there was no reason why wooden sheath- 
ing might not be attached outside an iron 
bottom, and copper fixed to it by some 
method to prevent that evil occurring to 
which the noble Lord alluded in the in- 
stance of the MVegera. One suggestion 
was specially held forth as capable of suc- 
cess. He alluded to the proposal of Mr. 


Grantham, who had succeeded in copper- 
ing iron ships now at sea. 


The experi- 
ment was about to be made of building 
gunboats with twin screws. He thought 
by that means we should succeed in mak- 
ing our steamships much more manageable 
than they now were, and even long ships 
might be turned in their own length, which 
was the great desideratum in naval ma- 
neuvres. He trusted that at least one of 
those six ships mentioned by the noble 
Lord would soon be ready, so that they 
might see the advantage of the adoption 
of the twin principle, and that before long 
they would see two screws attached to 
every ship in Her Majesty’s navy. He 
was very glad to hear from his noble 
Friend, that the Report of the Committee 
over which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University presided 
last year was not to be allowed to fall to 
the ground ; and that some of those ame- 
liorations pointed out would be adopted. 
He had intended to allude to some of those 
recommendations, but as the noble Lord 
indicated that the Admiralty were about 
to attend to it, he should postpone to a 
future occasion any observations he had 
to make on that question. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he merely rose 
to correct a misapprehension under which 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wake- 
field (Sir John Hay) appeared to labour. 


Sir John Hay 
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He seemed to be under the impression 
that boys were to leave Greenwich School 
at the age of 134 and not to enter the 
navy till 145. It was precisely the re. 
verse, the time during which they were to 
remain at school had been extended till 
143, at which age they would enter the 
navy. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
annual statement of the condition of our 
naval foree, and of the intentions of the 
Government with regard to those forces, is 
always one of great interest, and I must 
say that the statement which we have 
heard from the noble Lord forms no ex- 
ception to that rule. It is not my inten- 
tion to follow the noble Lord through the 
great variety of subjects on which he has 
touched ; but there are some parts of his 


‘statement on which I desire to offer a few 


remarks, The first, and, in my opinion, 
by far the most important topic on which 
he touched, was the reduction of the naval 
strength of the country to the extent of 
4,000 men this year. Now, considering 
the present state of Europe— considering 
the present state of America, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my astonishment 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
have thought it desirable to effect a very 
great reduction in the number of men in 
the navy. i admit that this is a matter to 
be submitted to the House on the authority 
of the Government. The Government are, 
of course, responsible for the force which 
they propose to this House for a Vote, 
and, I presume, they have come down to 
the House to propose this great reduction 
of the naval strength of the country on 
grounds which appear to them to be suffi- 
cient. But I cannot help remarking upon 
it as a matter of considerable surprise, and 
I very much doubt the wisdom of that deei- 
sion both in fact and in theory. Consider- 
ing the language used in the despatches 
of the noble Lord at the Foreign Office— 
considering the fact that the Prime Mi- 
nister came down only a few days ago 
and used expressions of most unusual 
strength with regard to the conduct of 
some continental Powers, I cannot help 
thinking that, when simultaneously with 
the use of such language, the Government 
come down and propose a reduction both 
in our navy and our army, the effect must 
be to impress on the Powers of Europe the 
belief, which I fear has obtained too much 
already, that the louder we talk the less 
we are disposed to act. There is an ob- 
vious danger that the course which the 
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Government are taking is likely to pro- 
duce a painful impression on both sides 
of the Atlantic, both in appearance and 
in fact ; and I cannot refrain from expres- 
sing my doubts whether this is the mo- 
ment at which the Government ought to 
have proposed to Parliament anything like 
a at we vm of our military and naval 
forces. Whilst I doubt the wisdom and 
policy of the Government in proposing to 
reduce the strength of our navy and army, 
I feel no less surprised at the manner in 
which, as the noble Lord has now explained 
to us, the Government intend to make that 
reduction. The difference of 4,000 men 
in the strength of the navy consists, in the 
first place, of the reduction of 500 seamen. 
I very much doubt, notwithstanding the 
explanation of the noble Lord with regard 
to the fact, that the armour-covered ships 
do not require such large crews in propor- 
tion to their tonnage as the old line-of- 
battle ships did. I very much doubt 
whether that explanation is sufficient to 
induce us to knock off 500 seamen from 
the strength of the navy. Still more do 
I doubt the propriety of the reduction of 
2,000 boys. If there is one thing more 
than another for which the noble Lord has 
taken credit in former years—and I have 
always concurred in giving him credit for 
it, and for which credit is justly due to 
him—it is for the extent to which he has 
carried the system of training boys for the 
navy. I believe there is no one conversant 
with the affairs of the navy of England 
who does not know that the best seamen 
we have are those which we raise and 
train from our boys for the service. And 
what is the explanation which the noble 
Lord has given for the reduction in the 
number of these boys? The noble Lord 
tells us—what we knew very well before— 
that the boys grow up to be men, and that 
when they so grow up we have such a quan- 
tity of men as to render it unnecessary to 
open the navy to the mercantile marine ; 
and he went on to state that, by reducing 
the number of boys, we should reduce the 
number of men, and leave an opening for 
admitting sailors from the mercantile ma- 
rine. I did not understand whether the 


noble Lord wished to reduce the strength | 


of the navy or the number of boys, in 
order that he might bring strength from 
another source. If the latter be the in- 
tention of the noble Lord, as I believe it 
is, I think he is making a most serious 
mistake. I by no means underrate the 
value of deriving strength from the mer- 
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eantile marine ; I coneur in the policy of 
keeping up the Naval Reserve, which is 
drawing strength from the mercantile ma- 
rine; but, I think, the Admiralty could 
not have made a greater mistake than in 
displacing those boys, who become most 
valuable seamen, in order to replace them 
by any accidental addition to be derived 
from our mercantile marine. The next 
reduction proposed by the noble Lord is 
in the coast-guard. I think this a most 
unwise reduction. Whilst the noble Lord 
has taken credit from year to year for 
training the boys to strengthen the navy, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for India, who preceded me as First Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir Charles Wood), 
always took credit—and very justly too 

credit — for having founded the present 
system of coast-guard service, and on 
one occasion he charged me with not sup- 
porting the coast-guard efficiently. Now, 
I have never denied the value of the 
coast-guard as a reserve. I believe they 
are our best reserve. They are a reserve 
not like the Royal Naval Reserve, con- 
sisting of men constantly engaged in the 
merchant service, and not accustomed, ex- 
cept for very short periods, to the discipline 
of a man-of-war. We trust to them for an 
emergency, but our first and most valuable 
reserve is the coast-guard, consisting en- 
tirely of trained and disciplined seamen, 
and I think the Government are making a 
great mistake in reducing their strength. 
The noble Lord went on to tell us of the 
popularity of the service ; and then said, 
that throughout the past year the strength 
of the navy has constantly been several 
thousands below the amount voted, and that 
the coast-guard has averaged about the 
number to which he proposes to reduce it. 
So that instead of judging what the real 
requirements of the country demand, he pro- 
poses nominally to reduce the coast-guard 
and the number of seamen altogether to 
the number we have actually had ; in fact, 
bringing down the numbers to what we have 
got. That is a very poor reason for the 
course he is pursuing, and I am afraid it 
does not tell much for the popularity of 
the navy, for it is clear that the Govern- 
ment have been unable to get the num- 
ber of sailors Parliament thought neces- 
sary for the service of the country last 
year. The noble Lord did me the honour 
of reading a very long extract from the 
speech which I made on moving the Navy 
Estimates in 1859, and adverted to the 
strong terms in which I then commented 
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on what I considered the disgraceful fact 
which occurred at that time, that some of 
our ships of war were lying at our ports, 
and waiting in vain for men to join them. 
When I made that statement I am sure 
the noble Lord will admit that, whilst I 
condemned the unfortunate state of things 
that led to it, I expressed my earnest hope 
that no future Board of Admiralty would 
allow that state of things to again occur. 
I did what I could to prevent it then, and 
I am sure my noble Friend will admit that 
I have never failed to support him in his 
attempts to prevent its recurrence. No 
part of the noble Lord’s speech gave me 
more satisfaction than that which informed 
us there was now a reserve of 2,400. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: 2,510 
men and boys. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: A reserve 
of 2,510 men and boys ready to be put on 
board any of our ships that may require 
manning, and to prevent a recurrence of 
that very discreditable state of affairs. 
The noble Lord, in the latter part of his 
speech, referred to a most interesting part 
of this subject, in which I am afraid Her 
Majesty’s Government have not been so 
cautious as they should have been — 


namely, the efforts which France has made 
to procure an armour-plated fleet, and he 
used the expression that it was absolutely 


necessary for us to go ahead. I have al- 
ways felt and admitted that ; and I have 
never for a moment thrown blame on Her 
Majesty’s Government for trying any expe- 
riment which our present extraordinary 
transition state in this matter might have 
rendered necessary. We have been obliged 
to feel our way. The noble Lord adverted 
to the Black Prince and the Warrior, 
which were built when I was at the Admi- 
ralty, and it has been a subject of equal 
gratification and astonishment to me, that 
those experiments should have been so suc- 
cessful as they have been. And I say it 
with more freedom, because it was not to me 
as the Minister of the Crown who ordered 
them— all I could do was to take the 
greatest possible trouble and pains I could, 
to get the best advice on the subject—that 
the credit of their success was due but to 
the officials of the Admiralty and Con- 
structors of the Navy, and the advice we 
received from the various shipbuilders of 
the country. The main peculiarity be- 
tween these ships and those to which my 
noble Friend has referred, as constructed 
by the present Board, is, that whilst we 
held that the first desideratum was high 
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speed, I decided, in order to obtain sea- 
going qualities, not to apply armour all 
round the ships, but only amidships in our 
first experiments; whereas the present 
Government have tried the experiment of 
carrying armour all round the ships, both 
fore and aft. Up to this moment, how- 
ever, the success of the latter experiment 
has not been tested, at least in England, 
But, if I may believe the newspapers, it has 
been tried in the French navy, and the re. 
sult has been to establish the wisdom of 
the first idea, that ships can only, with a 
due regard to prudence and safety, be plated 
amidships. I do not know if those reports 
have come to the noble Lord’s knowledge, 
and if he can say whether they are correct 
or not; but they are very important re- 
ports, and those which I have read do show 
that the French ships, armour-plated all 
round, do not possess the requisite sea- 
worthiness in heavy weather, and the 
French Government had even talked of 
removing the armour-plates from the bows 
in consequence. The noble Lord did 
not refer to a very remarkable circum- 
stance, which caused at the time much 
excitement and much public anxiety— 
namely, the case of the Prince Consort, 
which so narrowly escaped foundering. It 
was a most providential circumstance that 
this ship and her crew were not all lost in 
her trip from Plymouth to Liverpool ; and 
I should like to ask the noble Lord whe- 
ther, in his opinion, he thinks plating that 
ship fore and aft had anything to do with 
her extreme danger? As this is by far the 
most interesting question in regard to the 
construction of our navy, I wish the noble 
Lord had given us some few facts in con- 
nection with it. Another point on which 
I think the noble Lord touched lightly— 
and whilst I give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment credit for trying all fair and reason- 
able experiments, I think they have been 
rather precipitate in what they have done 
—the noble Lord spoke of the Defence, 
the Resistance, and three or four other 
armour-plated ships, which were ordered 
by the present Government shortly after 
they came into office. Now, I think they 
made a mistake in ordering ships of such 
small speed; but in point of arming them 
fore and aft, the Defence and Resistance 
were exactly on the same plan as the 
Warrior and the Black Prince. The next 
ships the present Board of Admiralty or- 
dered were three 500 tons larger each than 
the Warrior—namely, the Minotaur, the 
Northumberland, and the Agincourt; and 
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the noble Lord has told us that, instead of 
following the armour-plating of the War- 
rior, 4$ inches of iron, backed by 18 
inches of wood, he had decided to alter 
the armour to 5} inches of iron and 9 
inches of wood. Well, Sir, in Vote 10, I 
find a Vote of £30,000, a similar sum to 
that which was taken in the Estimates of 
last year for experiments. I take no ex- 
ception to that Vote, but I presume that, 
as the noble Lord did not allude to it in his 
statement, that those experiments have re- 
ference to the building of targets for test- 
ing the most effective kind of armour-plat- 
ing. [Lord CuarEnce Pacer: Yes.] Be- 
fore the Government decided on spending 
so vast a sum of money as must have been 
spent on the Minotaur, the Agincourt, 
and the Northumberland, I think it is a 
pity they did not try them, and see whe- 
ther or not the armour used on those ships 
was or was not the best that could be ap- 
plied. The fact, I believe, is, that that 
armour has turned out very defective, and 
that it is a very common fact that the 
additional inch of iron is no compensation 
for the loss of the nine inches of wood, 
and that eighteen inches of wood with 
thinner iron resists shot better than thicker 
iron and less wood. I think we have some 
right to complain that the Government did 
not try it before they decided on building 
these ships. I speak under correction, 
but I am informed that, pending the build- 
ing of these costly ships, an experiment 
was tried, and the armour was found not 
to answer, but that the Government re- 
fused to make any alteration in their con- 
struction on the ground that it was too 
late, the contracts having been made. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: The Go- 
vernment left it open, and they gave them- 
selves three months’ law to decide, whether 
they would have them built of 43 inch 
iron and 18 inch wood, or 5} inch iron 
with 9 inches of wood, both being of the 
same weight. At the end of that time, 
on the recommendation of the Committee 
and the Admiralty advisers, we decided on 
the 54 inches of iron and the 9 inches 
of wood. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I think the 
noble Lord’s statement has made the mat- 
ter worse than I at first thought it was. 
I thought the excuse was that the contracts 
were made, and that it was too late to 
alter them. Now the noble Lord says 
they were not made, but that they were 
kept open till the experiments were tried, 
and it would appear they deliberately se- 
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lected the weaker and worst of the targets. 
(Lord Crarence Pacet: No.] Then I do 
not understand the noble Lord’s explana- 
tion. The noble Lord does not deny, that 
on the trial at Shoeburyness the additional 
inch of iron was shown to be no compen- 
sation for the reduction of the thickness of 
the wood; and if the Admiralty kept the 
contracts open till after the trials in order 
to know which was the best, 1 cannot un- 
derstand how it was they decided on what 
appears to be the weakest. Am I to un- 
derstand that the Government were bound 
to accept the recommendation of the Iron- 
plate Committee in the face of actual 
experiments? I cannot for a moment sup- 
pose any person would contend for any- 
thing so preposterous. I rather doubt the 
recommendations of that Committee, and 
I am disposed to believe— 

Sir JOHN HAY: I endeavoured to 
explain to the House, not long ago, what 
the facts were. What happened was this: 
—The Iron-plate Committee endeavoured 
to make the experiment, but the 5} inch 
plates were not ready at a given date in 
July. The instant the experiment was 
made, however, the Committee reported 
that the 53 inch plating with 9 inches 
of backing was inferior, and much inferior, 
to the Warrior target with a 4} inch 
plating and an 18 inch backing. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: Yes; 
but it was too late. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: It ap- 
pears the Iron-plate Committee did report 
the other way, though the noble Lord says 
they adopted the 5} inch armour in de- 
ference to the Committee. I attach very 
great weight, indeed, to the Report of any 
Committee of which my hon. and gallant 
Friend is the Chairman; and I cannot but 
think that, after the experiments at Shoe- 
buryness, which proved the inferiority of 
those plates, it ought to have been suffi- 
cient to deter Her Majesty’s Government 
from applying them to their ships. The 
result is, that we have a most unsatisfactory 
state of things, as I think, from the want 
of due caution on the part of the Admi- 
ralty—namely, three ships, the most im- 
portant that have ever been added to the 
navy, covered with these inferior armour 
plates. It was nota case in which they 
were feeling their way and were bound to 
run some risk. They had the means of 
judging, and they ought to have come to 
some more satisfactory conclusion. My 


noble Friend talks very mueh of the Belle- 





| Tophon class of ships, and has told us what 
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a wonderful ship she is to be. I want to 
know if I am not right in saying, that the 
Bellerophon target is not, with a very slight 
difference indeed, the Chalmers’ target? I 
am assured that it is substantially so ; but 
it is a matter on which I will not now dwell, 
as it will, probably, come before the House 
on some future day, in consequence of the 
manner in which the Admiralty has treated 
Mr. Chalmers. He is a very scientific man, 
and has, I believe, invented the best tar- 
get that has ever been made for the resis- 
tance of any kind of projectiles yet invented. 
I believe that the Bellerophon target will 
turn out the best yet used by the Admiralty, 
and for it the Admiralty will be indebted to 
Mr. Chalmers, although they have refused 
to remunerate him the expenses he has 
been put to out of pocket in constructing 
his target. With regard to the increased 
Vote of £162,000 for workmen, I am 
bound to accept the noble Lord’s assurance 
that it is necessary for the public service. 
I will only remark, after all we have heard 
and read lately in the newspapers, of the 
great reductions made in our dockyards, 
effected by the zeal and activity of the 
Junior Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Stans- 
feld) who, I have no doubt, has devoted 
his ability to dockyard reform, that it is not 
a new subject. I think it was an unfortu- 
nate fact—I do not say that it was any 
proof that his exertions have not been suc- 
cessful—still I think it was unfortunate 
that when we had heard so much about 
reduction in our dockyard expenses we 
should find that those dockyard expenses 
have increased by £162,000. I think it 
requires some explanation, that while the 
aggregate number of workmen employed is 
increased from 14,200 to 16,500 there is a 
continued reduction going on in what are 
ealled the establishment labourers. This 
requires some explanation, for if the country 
requires that vast amount of labour, as I 
have no doubt it does, why are there the 
continued efforts to reduce the establish- 
ment labourers ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: An ex- 
planation is given in a note. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: It is ne- 
cessary that it should be explained, because 
the fact is somewhat anomalous. There was 
one part of the noble Lord’s speech which I 
heard with unqualified satisfaction, and that 
was the decision of the Admiralty to ask for 
£2,500 for the establishment of a School 
of Naval Architecture. The noble Lord 
frankly admitted that I pressed that on the 
Committee last year. I pressed it on the 
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Admiralty in this House, and in private, 
and I even went so far as to suggest the 
mode by which that important object should 
be carried out ; but I was disposed to think 
that the Admiralty did not like the idea of 
any such suggestion proceeding from me, 
They seemed rather to prefer that it should 
proceed from themselves ; and, therefore, 
anxious as I was tosee the object attained, 
I said no more. But what I did suggest 
to the Admiralty was exactly what the 
Admiralty propose—that a school of naval 
architeeture—which I believe to be most 
essential to the naval interests of this 
country—should be so established as to 
work beneficially for the service both of the 
Royal Navy and of the mercantile marine. 
That is, I understand, the intention of the 
Government, and I sincerely rejoice at the 
decision to which the Admiralty have ar- 
rived, and I hope the attempt will be as 
successful as they expect. I had intended 
to remark on certain omissions to be found 
in the Estimates ; but, to my great surprise, 
the principal omission to which I had in- 
tended to refer was supplied in the last few 
words which fell from the noble Lord. 
There was a Committee of the House of 
Commons last year, presided over by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge University (Mr. Walpole), the object 
of which was to investigate the present 
system of promotion and retirement in 
the navy. That Committee made seve- 
ral not unimportant recommendations. I 
hold in my hand a paper, showing what 
their recommendations were, and I am 
sorry to say that to those recommenda- 
tions the Estimates do not contain the 
slightest reference. Those recommenda- 
tions were all made after very laborious 
investigation, and I am free to say, agreed 
to in the most impartial spirit. The 
Committee, of which my noble Friend him- 
self was a member, arrived at a series of 
recommendations on a variety of points; 
all bearing more or less on the interests of 
the navy, and when I look through these 
Estimates, I arrive at the conclusion that 
the Admiralty have decided to treat with 
contempt every one of the recommenda- 
tions. I hardly know whether I am right 
in making exception even of the few words 
at the close of the noble Lord’s speech, 
because they adverted to the pay of naval 
officers. Now, the pay of the naval offi- 
cers was a subject which, very unfortu- 
nately, was excluded from our delibera- 
tions. It was on that account that I 
always urged that we ought to have had 
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a Royal Commission, and not a Committee, 
because a Royal Commission could have 
dealt with the inquiry into the pay. I 
think our inquiry was imperfect on that 
account. We were not able to deal with 
the most important question of naval pay. 
But in the Report of that Committee | find 
that they in some degree directed attention 
to the subject by recommending for consi- 
deration the question, ‘‘ Whether allowances 
for outfit, or the supply of furniture on more 
advantageous terms, should not be made, 
to enable an officer to take the command of 
a ship without incurring pecuniary loss ?’’ 
When I was at the Admiralty, two things 
that struck me most as requiring correction 
were, the diffieulty of manning our ships 
and the no less discreditable, no Jess unfor- 
tunate, no less unworthy the naval service 
of England, that your officers cannot ac- 
cept the command of ships without great 
pecuniary loss to themselves. I have be- 
fore stated, that when I was First Lord 
of the Admiralty this fact occurred to me 
frequently—that when I offered the eom- 
mand of ships to distinguished officers, they 
came to me and said, ‘“‘ We should like to 
take this command, but we cannot afford 
to take it.’’ Now, at the end of his speech, 
in the last few words that he spoke, the 
noble Lord told us that hereafter, at some 
future time, upon some plan and to some 
extent that he did not even shadow forth, 
there is to be an increase in the pay of the 
Royal Navy. Let me ask, why is not that 
in the Estimates ? This is no new subject. 
It vitally affeets the interests of the navy ; 
and although we could not inquire into it 
in our Committee, we touched upon it, and 
after a debate my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir James 
Elphinstone) carried, upon a division, a 
Motion to inquire into the system of pay, 
as well as the system of promotion and 
retirement; and I say, we have great 
teason to complain of the extraordinary 
way in which this subject has been brought 
before us to-night. I am very happy to 
hear the conclusion at which the Admiralty 
have arrived; but, considering the months 
that have elapsed since the subject was 
last under discussion, I cannot understand 
why the Admiralty did not make up their 
minds as to what they meant to do at an 
earlier period, so that any proposal which 
they intended to make might be included 
in the Estimates before us. I presume 
that it will now be made the subject of a 
Supplementary Estimate and a subsequent 
atatement. 1am glad to hear that some- 
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thing is to be done. I shall wait with 
anxiety to hear what is the nature of the 
decision which has been arrived at, but I 
cannot understand why the matter has 
been brought before the House in this 
irregular manner. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he regretted 
to hear that Her Majesty’s Government 
had determined to increase the dockyard 
and diminish the expenditure on the per- 
sonnel of the navy, for he thought this 
was a most ill-chosen time for such a re- 
duction. Those hon. Members who advo- 
cated economy, did not require economy at 
the expense of efficiency—what they main- 
tained was, that extensive establishments 
did not mean strength unless conducted 
with efficiency. In whatever aspect the 
expenditure in the dockyards was viewed, 
there was much to lament, and but little 
cause for congratulation. He was glad to 
hear that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had spent so 
much time during the recess in investi- 
gating the state of the dockyards, and he 
trusted that the country would derive 
much benefit from his able administra- 
tion. It was not, however, merely by a 
minute examination of accounts that we 
should arrive at dockyard reform. What 
was wanted was some master mind, who 
would bring to bear upon the work to be 
performed there the economy of labour, by 
which great undertakings of this country 
were characterized. He was, therefore, 
pleased to hear that his hon. Friend had 
visited that great establishment at Birken- 
head, which was at once an ornament to 
the place and a monument to his hon. 
Friend the Member for that town (Mr. 
Laird), and where every expedient for 
economizing labour was applied as soon as 
it was discovered. Large dockyard ex- 
penditure indicated a centralizing disposi- 
tion on the part of the Government, and 
he was sorry to see that these Estimates 
tended entirely in that direction. If Go- 
vernment could build ships better and 
cheaper than they could be constructed 
in private yards, let them do so; but, in 
his opinion, all that was necessary was to 
maintain in the dockyards such an estab- 
lishment as would be sufficient for repairs, 
and, it might be, for testing the prices of 
private builders, though, in his opinion, 
even that would be better accomplished by 
private competition. He had been very 
glad to hear the satisfactory statement 
made by the noble Lord as to the morale 
of the navy. Last year, when the Army 
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Estimates were under discussion, he called 
the attention of the Committee to a sub- 
ject to which the noble Lord had referred 
to-night, which vitally affected the well- 
being of the navy, and with regard to 
which the hands of the Government needed 
strengthening. Admiral Bruce stated to 
a Committee which inquired into the sub- 
ject that, when the Warrior was in Ports- 
mouth harbour, the number of seamen who 
were entirely disabled from service from this 
cause exceeded thirty-two daily. When 
the “‘unfortunates’’ were placed in hospi- 
tal, there was no means of retaining them 
there until they were free from disease ; 
and Admiral Bruce said that as soon as a 
ship came into harbour and was about to 
be paid off, they all went out only to return 
again in a short time. In this respect, at 
all events, some additional power ought to 
be given to the Government. The evidence 
of the Deputy Inspector General of Hospi- 
tals showed, that although in foreign ser- 
vices the proportion of suffering from this 
cause only extended to sixty or seventy 
men in every 1,000, in the British service 
it was no less than 442 per 1,000 annually. 
These were most distressing facts, and al- 
though their nature forbade the possibility 
of dealing with them advantageously in a 
public discussion, duty required that even 
at a sacrifice of feeling attention should be 
directed to the matter. In Malta, from 
the year 1825 to 1859, very stringent 
police powers were granted, and applica- 
tions to the hospital arising from this par- 
ticular class of disease were unknown; but 
from 1859 to 1861 that judicious sanitary 
law was neglected, and the hospitals, in 
consequence, became crowded, and, in 
fact, unequal to the reception of the pa- 
tients. Upon the urgent representations 
of the medical men, the rules previously 
existing were re-established, and not a 
case was known in the island for months 
together, except when ships from home ar- 
rived, and from forty to eighty men were 
taken out at one time for treatment, some 
of them being unfit for service. The noble 
Lord deserved the earnest thanks of the 
House for the attention which he had 
given to the matter. The public mind 
was not yet prepared for legislation in the 
principal cities; but in garrisons, seaports, 
and camps the Government ought at least 
to insist upon similar precautions to those 
adopted in the case of other contagious 
diseases. A single fact spoke volumes. In 
the town of Plymouth, according to the 
evidence of physicians, there were 900 
Sir Morton Peto 
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unfortunates under the age of 15 years, 
Turning to the question more immediate} 
before the House, and to the advice whic 
had been given about ‘‘ going ahead,” he 
urged that they should only go ahead in 
the right direction. He had consulted 
many eminent practical engineers, and the 
majority held chat it was impossible to fas- 
ten on to a wooden frame a totally different 
material—to hang, in fact, a dead weight 
upon the ship’s sides—and then to expect 
that the vessel could be depended upon for 
continued service. As regarded the gun- 
boats, he congratulated the Government 
upon having adopted the twin-screw sys- 
tem; and, being anxious to give them 
credit whenever it was possible, he would 
also express approval of the contemplated 
abandonment of Deptford dockyard. It 
was exceedingly difficult to control the 
expenditure in such large establishments, 
and therefore whenever concentration could 
possibly take place, it was highly desirable 
that it should do so. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee for a very few minutes in the con- 
sideration of a subject which he had brought 
before the House, and pressed upon the 
Admiralty early in last spring—namely, 
the establishment of a College of Naval 
Engineers, not of Naval Architects merely, 
but of Naval Engineers, for the speech 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Clarence 
Paget) had furnished him with additional 
and very strong arguments. The noble 
Lord had enumerated seven ‘“‘ transitions” 
in the form and build of ships, during the 
last five years. In 1859 we built two 
large ships, the Warrior and the Black 
Prince. These were armour-plated for 
only two-thirds of their length, the rest 
being quite unprotected. They had also 
proved to be too large and long to turn 
quickly. The noble Lord said, that to 
catch a fleet they were very good ; but® 
that in action they would be speedily erip- 
pled, because they could not maneuvre. 
The Resistance and Defence were therefore 
constructed. Next came the Hector and 
Valiant. These were wholly armour- 
plated at the gundeck, but were vulnerable 
at the waterline. At this time the Iron- 
plate Committee had to be established, to 
investigate the various problems which 
crowded upon the attention of the Admi- 
ralty. This was a step in the right direc- 
tion. A body of Naval Engineers would 
not only undertake the tasks which his 
hon. Friend (Sir John Hay) now so ably 
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discharged, but many other scientific pro- 
blems also. Now the Minotaur class was 
begun, the armour-plates being much 
thicker. On this ground, these ships were 
made not less than 6,800 tons. This was 
a mistaken notion. It was unnecessary ; 
and was the mistake of the Warrior over 
again. Then the Royal Oak class was 
begun. After which, as the noble Lord 
has just now proclaimed, a ‘‘ new era” 
was inaugurated. Turret ships came into 
vogue, the Royal Sovereign was cut down 
to be converted into a turret ship. The 
most valuable change, however, had been 
introduced by Mr. Reed. He saw that his 
predecessors’ ships had been “too large 
and costly,’ to use the noble Lord’s words, 
and desired to build smaller ships, which 
should be ‘‘ quite safe,’’ because armour- 
plated throughout. He constructed the 
Enterprize, the. Pallas, and the Bellero- 
phon. The noble Lord had spoken of ** a 
spur” in the Pallas, and had said that this 
was an invention which had been “ taken 
from the French.’’ This was hardly a fair 
description ; it was Mr. Reed’s invention. 
Here lay the superiority of Mr. Reed’s 
ships to the Warrior class. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) had 


plumed himself on having built the War- 
rior with her ends undefended, because he 
thought that, with a heavy bow and stern, 


her pitching would be so violent. Now, 
the Pallas was heavily armour-plated at 
both bow and stern, yet her bow does not 
weigh more than the water which it dis- 
places, while the bow of the Warrior 
weighed (he believed) 600 tons more than 
the displacement of that part of the ship. 
Therefore, the criticism of the right hon. 
Baronet did not apply to the Pallas, which 
is wholly armed, but falls with full force 
against the undefended Warrior. The 
invention of Mr. Reed was this :—The flat 
floor of the ship was carried right forward 
‘to the forefoot, and the bow was much 
elongated below the load waterline, like 
the Thames yachts before the tonnage laws 
had been altered. Hence a vertical section 
of the bow (in the body plan) was not of 
the shape of a V, but was more like a U. 
Therefore, although the Entry was very 
fine, yet the displacement of the bow was 
greater in proportion than in the Warrior, 
and the bow, when coming down upon the 
water in pitching, met with great resist- 
ance to its flat floor in its descent. This 
was a remarkable yet most simple inven- 
tion in the science of naval architecture. 
All these transitions during the short space 
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(of five years, and the vast improvements 
immediately effected by a naval man, surely 
proved the necessity of establishing some 
college to educate scientific men for the so- 
lution of all the problems which presented 
themselves with regard to the navy. The 
noble Lord had said that he would ‘“ not 
have such a college in the Royal dock- 
yards, because that it would then become 
a Government concern ; and he would ra- 
ther that all the public should enter.’’ To 
this he (Lord Robert Montagu) utterly ob- 
jected. He desired a Royal College for 
the navy, on the model of Woolwich. In 
the first place, it would be cheaper ; there 
were already suitable buildings in the 
dockyards, so that expense would be saved 
in this way ; besides, as there were more 
younger sons desiring to enter some branch 
of the public service than there were ca- 
reers open to them, and as there were many 
men of sufficient means who merely de- 
sired some position in society and situation 
in life for their sons, such a College and 
body of Naval Engineers could easily be 
made self-supporting. Such a body, the 
Committee was aware, had long been esta- 
blished in France. He had explained that 
to the House last April, when he had also 
adverted to the effects of it. The French 
were snatching from us some of the carry- 
ing trades and lines of steamers, which we 
deemed exclusively our own. He need not 
remind the House again of: the English 
school of naval architecture, from which 
had proceeded all the men who knew any- 
thing of shipbuilding—such men as Reed, 
Morgan, Creuze, Abethell, Peake, Watts 
(the designer of the Warrior), Fincham, 
Chatfield, and others. He need not re- 
mind the House of the regret which Sir 
James Graham had expressed, before his 
death, at the dissolution of that College, 
and of the woful deficiency which had 
been thereby occasioned. He would rather 
rest on the testimony which the noble 
Lord’s speech had afforded. And he trusted 
that next year the noble Lord would ask 
for a Vote somewhat more in proportion to 
the importance of such an institution. 

Mr. LAIRD said, there was one subject 
in which he had taken particular interest, 
and to which he desired to direct the par- 
ticular attention of the Committee — 
namely, the extension of dock accommo- 
dation in Her Majesty’s dockyards. He 
believed that a larger outlay than that 
contemplated by the Government would 
ultimately turn out the best economy. 





The total Estimate in 1861 for the exten- 
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sion and improvement of Chatham Dock- 
yard was £943,000. The works were 
commenced three years ago after the 
strongest evidence had been given to the 
Chatham Committee as to the necessity of 
an immediate increase of accommodation 
at that port. Yet the amount already 
voted did not exceed £88,000, and the 
Vote proposed for the ensuing year was 
only £27,000. The Report of the Chat- 
ham Committee was drawn up by an hon. 
Member (Mr. Whitbread) who was then 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty. It 
showed that increased dock accommoda- 
tion and facilities were required at Chat- 
ham. One passage from the Report was 
as follows :— 

** Tt is obvious that, in the event of this coun- 
try being engaged in a maritime war, the existing 
means for fitting out ships, inadequate as they 
are to even the present wants of the navy, would 
render it wholly impossible to equip, rapidly and 
safely, such a fleet as would then be required. 
Apart from all questions of cost and inconveni- 
ence, delay might terminate in disaster; for it 
must be borne in mind that the facilities for fit- 
ting out ships of war rapidly and safely, possessed 
by other Powers, are incomparably superior to 
those afforded by the naval establishments of this 
country.” 


He regretted that so little had been done 
to carry out the recommendation, and that 
only £88,000 had been asked for by the 
Admiralty during the last three years. It 
might be said that the extension of the 
dockyards would involve the House in the 
outlay of large sums of money, but mer- 
cantile men knew that they must have 
tools and conveniences as good as their 
neighbours. The Chatham Committee 
examined Admiral Robinson, the Con- 
troller of the Navy, who showed that the 
existing dock accommodation was insuf- 
ficient, and that it would be real economy 
to extend it: He would beg permission to 
read two or three questions and answers 
from Admiral Robinson’s evidence— 

“ Do you consider, from your knowledge of the 
dockyards, that there is at present sufficient dock 
accommodation for the existing fleet of this coun- 
try ?—No; there certainly is not anything ap- 
proaching to a sufficient dock accommodation for 
the requirements of the country ; and I do not 
hesitate to say that I consider it is a national 
danger that we are incurring, being so badly pro- 
vided with dock and basin accommodation for our 
large steam ships. Do you consider that it would 
be safe to rely upon that one dock at Birkenhead ? 
—By no means ; I do not hesitate to say that after 
a naval engagement the country that can first 
repair its damaged ships in action will thereby 
double its force. In such a case, one ship with 
proper dock and basin accommodation is equiva- 
lent to two. At the present moment, I believe 
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that other countries have exactly that power of 
doubling their force over and above what we 
possess ?—I am sorry to say that it is exactly 
the reverse at present of what we should wish it 
to be.” 


That was sufficient to show that the ex- 
tension of their docks would enable the 
Admiralty to save a great portion of the 
sums now spent in repairs. If any further 
arguments were wanting, let the House 
look at the Thames, the Mersey, and the 
Clyde, and observe how many millions had 
been spent in dock accommodation on 
those rivers. It would be a judicious ex- 
penditure, and would ere long pay itself, 
When a ship was repaired in the stream 
every day’s work cost double the money 
compared with repairs in dock, and, though 
the cost of the docks might be great, the 
money would be made up by the saving. 
It was said that private dockyards would 
supply the necessary dock accommodation 
in time of war. This, however, was quite 
a mistake. Merchantmen rarely drew 
22 feet of water; the great object was to 
limit the draught of water to 19 ex 20 feet. 
But a large man-of-war seldom drew less 
than 26 to 28 feet. Most expensive docks 
were required for such ships, and such as 
were not likely to be provided by private 
individuals. In order to see what was 
doing across the water, he had lately 
visited the docks at Toulon, and in the 
south of France. At Toulon there were 
two or three docks which would take ships 
drawing 29 feet of water every day of 
the year. They would, in fact, take the 
largest ship of war with all her stores on 
board. These docks were supplied with 
coal wharves and other conveniences, in 
order to enable ships to proceed at once 
to sea. At Marseilles, too, there were 
twelve graving docks constructing, some of 
which would contain the largest vessels. 
These docks were partly commercial and 
partly constructed by the Government. He 
saw one of the largest vessels of war yet 
built in the floating dock at Marseilles. 
What had we in the Mediterranean ? 
There was one graving dock at Malta 
and another was promised. More accom- 
modation was, however, wanted not only 
in the Mediterranean, but also at Bermuda 
and Halifax. It was quite clear that if 
we were at war with America and France, 
it would never do to bring home vessels 
that had been in action, to run the gaunt- 
let through the Straits of Gibraltar, or 
across the Atlantic. There ought to be 
the means of docking and repairing these 
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ships on the spot ; and this outlay, depend 
upon it, would have to be met at no dis- 
tant period. The Orlando frigate, lately 
arrived from the North American station at 
Chatham, had to unship her guns and stores 
before she could enter Chatham harbour. 
The amounts asked for additions to dock- 
yards for the present year were : Chatham, 
£27,000; Portsmouth, £20,000 ; Devon- 
port, £7,000; and Keyham, £30,000. If 
docks existed at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and along the west coast, so that the 
ships could be docked and promptly re- 
paired, half the navy would do the work. 
A question had arisen as to the relative 
value of wood and iron ships, and the 
noble Lord had referred to the case of the 
Alabama. He did not say that all our 
vessels ought to be of iron, but if the noble 
Lord wanted vessels for the police of the 
seas, he could get thirty Alabamas built 
for less than £2,000,000. There would 
be, however, between sixty and seventy 
ships repaired next year, which would cost 
almost as much as they originally did. 
An important question was also raised last 
year as to the value of wooden ships, 
armour-cased and copper-bottomed. He 
had heard from the hon. Baronet (Sir Mor- 
ton Peto) that the iron armour-plates were 


eaten into by the copper, and that the 


bottoms were much fouled. He held in 
his hand a statement, made by one of the 
first naval architects in France, in refer- 
ence to La Gloire, which was one of the 
first of those vessels which the French 
built and which was docked at Toulon, 
and he would, with the permission of the 
House, read that statement. It was as 
follows :— 


“One of the greatest advantages brought for- 
ward in favour of wood was the cleanliness of the 
bottoms, and it is indisputable as regards ordinary 
ships’ hulls; but in armour-plated ships, that 
portion of the plating which is below the water- 
line occasions a galvanic current of such power, 
that it was remarked when the Gloire was docked 
a few months since, that the copper was as much 
covered with barnacles and weeds, as if the hull 
had been of iron, and that the armour-plating was 
greatly affected by oxide, and showed holes five or 
six millimetres (nearly a quarter of an inch) deep 
in many parts.” 


Tle had himself gone alongside an iron- 
plated ship at Toulon, and had observed that 
the iron plates were eaten into. But it was 
unnecessary to dwell further on the sub- 
ject than to mention the case of the Royal 
Oak, which, after a six months’ voyage, 
had her iron plates so damaged that means 
had to be taken to restore and refasten 
them on the ship. Indeed, he had seen 
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by the papers, that armour-plates were to 
™ covered over with teak, with the view 
of preventing the action to whieh he re- 
ferred ; but that process would not, he 
believed, answer the purpose. [Lord Cxa- 
RENCE Paget: What we are trying is the 
covering of armour- plates with wood, 
leaving the wood exposed.] That wood 
would, of course, foul the same as iron. 
And what, he would ask, was the case of 
Her Majesty’s ship Orlando? She went 
out to Halifax, was much shaken in the 
passage, and had to come home for a com- 
plete overhaul, after using up the principal 
part of the naval stores at Halifax, and then 
at Bermuda, during the time she was re- 
pairing damages. That, however, was not 
@ singular case—it furnished but one in- 
stance out of many — and for his own 
part he thought that these armour-plated 
wooden ships, if continued to be built, 
would prove to be the source of very 
serious expense. The question, he might 
add, of cupola ships had been raised 
that evening, and he, for one, thought it 
a great pity that more strenuous exertions 
had not been used to complete that class 
of vessel. If cupola ships should prove 
a success, it would turn out that we 
had been expending a great deal of money 
in another direction very foolishly. From 
the information he had obtained, the 
cupola ships were admirably adapted for 
going to sea, but it now appeared that 
these vessels were not to be used for 
that purpose, but were to be kept for 
harbour defence. It would, he thought, 
be a great injustice to Captain Coles, as 
well as a great loss to the country, if 
their powers in that respect were not put 
to the test, and he hoped the Government 
would reconsider the point. He would 
further observe, that it was a great mis- 
take to place Captain Coles’s ships in the 
same category as the American iron-clad 
vessels. They were, he maintained, en- 
tirely different, inasmuch as the American 
vessels were mere rafts, never intended 
for seagoing purposes. He thought that 
the Americans, both North and South, 
deserved great credit for the efforts they 
had made to improve this class of vessels. 
He thought the Government ought to try 
whether the heaviest class of guns could not 
be worked on board vessels built on Captain 
Coles’s principle. If he were mistaken in 
his views with respect to the excellence of 
Captain Coles’s plan, he should only have 
fallen into the same error as a great many 
others ; but it was, he thought, at all 
events, the duty of the Government to 
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test the invention, and, if it answered, to 
go on with it; if not, to try something 
else. They heard a good deal about Mr. 
Reed’s new system of ships. Mr. Reed 
was a very clever man, and might do all 
he had promised, though that remained to 
be seen. Mr. Reed had delivered a lecture 
on the construction of ships in which, 
though he admitted that great mistakes 
had been committed, he contended that 
the Admiralty were not to be blamed. 
There were several vessels being built on 
Mr. Reed’s plan—the Bellerophon, the 
Lord Warden, the Lord Clyde, the Zea- 
lous, the Favourite, the Pallas, the Zn- 
terprise, and the Research; and he trusted 
that gentleman might be able to do all 
that he expected ; but he thought further 
experiments should be made before the 
country was committed to further ex- 
pense. His own opinion was, that we 
had large armour-plated ships enough, 
and that what we required was a smaller 
class of vessels of that description, so that in 
the event of war breaking out we should 
have ships of all classes to go to sea with, 
and be prepared to meet any emergency. 
He hoped before proceeding with so many 
ships upon new and untried plans, the Go- 
vernment would test by experiment whe- 
ther they could work guns of sixteen or 
twenty-two tons, not in the harbour, but 
in the open sea, otherwise they would have 
gone to enormous expense, perhaps, only 
to end in failure. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, that with 
regard to the number of men that had been 
voted a good deal had been said. It ap- 
peared to him that the reduction was 
merely nominal. In fact, if the Admiralty 
succeeded in getting the whole number 
now asked for they would in reality be in 
excess of the number upon our ships books, 
at any period during the last financial year. 
With regard to the vacancies in the coast- 
guard, he wished to be informed whether 
they existed in the bond fide service ashore, 
or in the coast-guard afloat. He wished to 
know in what branch of the service the 
difficulty of filling up the vacancies existed. 
_ STANsFELD : In the coast-guard ships. | 

e was glad to hear that it did not exist 
in the service ashore, where the bond fide 
qualified men were engaged. There was 
one item of these Estimates to which he 
desired to call attention. It was spread 
over many Votes, in no less than thirty 
places, and amounted to £15,000 odd, 
namely, the sum paid for the temporary 
employment of clerks and writers. It was 
rather on the increase; but he had no 
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doubt it could be explained by the large 
number of Returns and documents called 
for by hon. Members of that House. The 
present system bore hard upon the tempo- 
rary clerks. Many of them were able men, 
but from the fact of their sticking to their 
work and not having time to cram, they 
were placed in an unfavourable position for 
passing the examination required for a 
permanent clerkship. He wished to say a 
word or two with regard to the annual 
account relating to the expense of ships. 
It appeared that there were two ships that 
were in last year’s annual account, and 
which had disappeared altogether from this 
year’s annual account. He could find no 
trace of them, and he would like some 
information upon the subject. In the 
Appendix to these Estimates was an ac- 
count of **Old Naval Store Money, and 
extra Receipts brought to account between 
the lst April, 1862 and the 3lst March, 
1863.”” Among the items were two for 
the sale of old ships amounting to £73,000. 
This required explanation. It appeared 
to him that a considerable number of the 
vessels rendered in the account this year 
were also returned in last year’s statement. 
The first ship, the Africa, was sold to 
the Chinese Government for the sum of 
£22,800. That was brought to account 
in this year’s statement ; but a similar 
sum was placed in last year’s statement. 
He fancied that the solution of this mystery 
was to be found in the fact that last year’s 
account was made up from the lst January 
to the 3lst December, 1862, but this year 
the statement was made up from the Ist 
April, 1862, to the 3lst March, 1863, 
thereby including nine months’ receipts 
which were accounted for in the statement 
of last year. If that was the case, the Ad- 
miralty had paid twice to the Exchequer 4 
sum of about £23,000, which they must 
try to get refunded. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was anxious 
to say a word in support of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird), who dwelt 
on the importance of improving our docks 
and increasing their number abroad. The 
French Government were at this moment 
engaged in building very large docks in 
Algeria, and it was very important in the 
event of war, that such docks as the hon. 
Member had recommended should be built. 
The question was one to which the atten- 
tion of the Government ought to be di- 
rected. With regard to the subject upon 
which the hon. Saoeune the Member for 


Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto) had spoken, 
he (Mr. Kinnaird) was one of those who 
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had supported the hon. Gentleman in bring- 
ing the attention of the late Sir George 
Lewis to the fearful moral contagion sur- 
rounding our barracks and dockyards. They 
were all greatly indebted to the hon. Ba- 
ronet for the way in which he had brought 
to the notice of the Government this most 
painful, but necessary subject. He held 
in his had a Report of the Commission 
presided over by the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and hon. 
Gentlemen would find that the state of 
things described in that Report would jus- 
tify the interference of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The noble Lord would be en- 
titled to the commendation of his hon. 
Friend, if, as he believed, he was prepared 
to submit to the House some remedial mea- 
sures at a later period of the Session. The 
Commander-in-Chief was fully aware of the 
importance of the subject, and was quite 


ready to co-operate with the Admiralty in | 


some remedial measure. He trusted that 


the observations which had fallen from the 
noble Lord on this point would soon be 
followed by some legislative enactment. 
CotoneL DICKSON confessed he did 
not regard the present Estimates with any 
great degree of satisfaction, and was in- 


clined to agree with the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Sir Morton Peto) that, stripped 
of the oratorical tactics of the noble Lord 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, it would 
be found that these Estimates exhibited 
reductions in a direction likely to interfere 
with the efficiency of the service. The 
Government could only point to having 
built seven ships, and in that depart- 
ment in which so many anticipations of 
economy had been vaunted on the acces- 
sion of the Junior Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. Stansfeld) to office, there had been 
an increase of expenditure. He rose prin- 
cipally to do justice to the noblest ship in 
the navy—the Prince Consort. There 
seemed to be an opinion that she was 
nearly lost on a recent trip; but she 
proved, on the contrary, to be in every 
way a most complete success. She star- 
ted at a sudden notice and fell in with a 
violent gale, and she steamed eight knots 
an hour in the teeth of it. She shipped 
some water, but he was told that she be- 
haved as nobly as any ship possibly could, 
and he thought it right to make this state- 
ment in justice to the ship and her gal- 
lant captain. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY gave notice that 
upon the House going again into Com- 
mittee on the Navy Estimates he would 
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reall attention to the defective state of the 
armament of the Royal Navy. 

Sr JAMES ELPHINSTONE ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment admitted the importance of the sub- 
ject of docks, and were willing to try the 
principle of the twin screw. With regard 
to the latter, he believed that the twin 
screw would be the means of getting over 
that unwieldiness and impracticability which 
were incidental to long ships. He com- 
plained, however, that the Government did 
not deal with the dock difficulty in a com- 
prehensive manner. Whilst the French 
could dock at Marseilles, Algiers, and other 
| places, we were confined to Malta, with 
respect to which the most conflicting state- 
ments were made. He understood that it 
had been in some degree improved ; but it 
could not be improved much. He saw 
nothing in the Estimates with respect to a 
naval college, At present, young men who 
were being brought up to the naval service 
were cooped up in a ship where, he be- 
lieved, more sickness prevailed than in any 
school in Her Majesty’s dominions. It 
was a crying disgrace to bring up the 
naval youth of the country in such a way, 
at an age when their forms were liable to 
be contracted by living in a confined space. 
With respect to naval barracks, he did not 
observe that any progress was being made 
on that point. It would be perfectly easy, 
until the final system was adopted, to fit 
up temporary buildings for the accommo- 
dation of men when ships were paid off. 
It was a sad spectacle when a ship came 
into harbour, with a crew perfectly fit for 
sea service again if they were only kept 
together, to see the ship pulled to pieces, 
the men paid off and dispersed, rendering 
it difficult for them to find their proper 
position again. The officers, after great 
pains in bringing the machine as it were to 
perfection, were scattered in every direc- 
tion, and when a ship was commissioned, 
all the work of disciplining the crew had 
to be begun over again; and then, when 
her commission was over, everything was 
torn to pieces again. The cost to the 
country of such an absurd system was 
enormous. The Government provided huts 
for the army, and they might provide tem- 
porary barracks for seamen at the different 
ports. As to Captain Cowper Coles—al- 
though no one, perhaps, would ever know 
the history of his invention—he had pro- 
vided a plan which produced easiness of 
motion and speed, while carrying guns so 
high out of the water as to give a greater 
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radius of fire than any other mode with 
which they were acquainted. It was the 
duty of the Government to have made 
Captain Coles laid down a complete plan 
of a cupola ship, and to have finished a 
ship upon the plan so given, so as to test 
that principle. No one knew what the 
primary principle of the cupola was, and 
no American iron-clad had brought that 
principle into operation. He protested 
against the reduction of men, and still 
more against the reduction of boys, be- 
cause it was cutting off the best source 
of supplying able seamen. He hoped suffi- 
cient money would be taken to remove all 
the just grounds of complaint which were 
now felt by naval officers. As an instance, 
the Admiralty stopped £5 a year from the 
wardroom officers for the use of the mess 
traps. The cost of those traps was £120, 
and in two years the Government made a 
clear gain of £146, which he thought a 
sufficiently Hebrew transaction to make 
the officers grumble. He believed that 
unless a considerable addition was made to 
the pay of the officers, the injustice from 
which they suffered would not be obviated. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he would not ad- 
vocate anything which would press unfairly 
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on the tax payers; but a distinguished Ad- 
miral had said that increased dock accom- 
modation would enable one ship to do the 
duty of two, and that assertion was en- 
dorsed by one of our most distinguished 
shipbuilders, the hon. Member for Birken- 


head. If that were so, the expenditure 
would be a relief not a burden to the tax- 
payers. Economically speaking, it was the 
right thing to spend money on dock accom- 
modation in the West Indies and the Medi- 
terranean, and he begged to direct the 
attention of the Admiralty to the claims 
of Cork. Man had done nothing, but na- 
ture had done everything for the harbour 
of Cork. After storms he had seen the 
ships of Her Majesty’s navy in that bar- 
bour of refuge, and he had seen them 
towed away to be repaired and refitted in 
one of the dockyards, because there were 
no means to effect those repairs, as there 
ought to be, in the harbour itself. At 
Hawlbowline docks could be constructed 
with ease, which would accommodate the 
largest ships of war. In time of war such 
accommodation would be invaluable, both 
to the Royal Navy and to the merchant 
service ; and something, in his opinion, 
ought to be done. 

Captain TALBOT expressed his grati- 
fication at having heard the speech of his 
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hon. Friend the Member for Birkenhead 
(Mr. Laird), and he entreated the Com- 
mittee to think seriously of the question of 
dockyards and basins; for upon it the 
safety of the country was involved to a 
greater extent than many hon. Members 
imagined. If an action were to take place 
in the Channel, there were no means of 
affording the dock accommodation which 
the fleet would inevitably require, whilst a 
French fleet could find everything neces- 
sary at Cherbourg. Two or three years 
ago a Committee sat, and they recommen- 
ded the expenditure of about £1,000,000 
in the extension of Chatham dockyard, but 
the Votes proposed by the Government 
were wholly inadequate for the purpose, 
Last year only £22,000 was voted for 
that object. The present year the sum 
was increased to £27,000. Portsmouth 
had still greater claims upon the Govern- 
ment, for it might be called the eye of 
England to watch France, as Cherbourg 
was the eye of France watching this 
country. The improvement of Portsmouth 
dock would be really sound economy, and 
would prove of immense advantage to the 
navy, yet they only proposed tu lay out 
£33,000 for Portsmouth. He contended, 
that even as a question of economy, more 
money should be spent in this direction. 
Beyond this there was the still more im- 
portant question of efficiency. As to Cap- 
tain Coles’s ships, it seemed to him extra- 
ordinary that they should not have a fair 
trial. Before they expended an enormous 
sum of money in building ships, they 
should know whether they would or not 
succeed, The Northumberland class of 
ships showed the importance of having 
proper experiments; for it seemed that 
the Admiralty ordered three ships to be 
constructed, and after they had gone so 
far that they could not recede, they tried 
experiments. He must express his regret 
that it had been resolved to make a re- 
duction of the number of boys for the 
navy, because it had been found that the 
best sailors were those who had been 
trained in the service; and it seemed to 
him that the decreased expenditure was 
proposed to be effected upon wrong items. 

Mr. STANSFELD explained that why 
they proposed to spend only £27,000 
upon Chatham extension was, that the 
tidal work could not be finished before 
another year, and therefore the sum they 
asked for was all that could be beneficially 
expended during the present year. As to 
the double entry of balances which had 
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been referred to, it had arisen simply from 
one quarter’s accounts having been re- 
peated in the second statement. He was 
anxious to give a full explanation to the 
House in regard to the accounts and gene- 
ral organization of labour in the dockyards, 
but could not enter upon the question at 
that hour of the night. He would, there- 
fore, defer his observations to a more con- 
venient opportunity. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, if a single Vote 
were taken, the discussion on the general 
question must close. He therefore begged 
to move that the Chairman report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 

Lord CLARENCE PAGET said, all 
the subjects to be discussed were in sub- 
sequent Votes; they only to-night asked a 
Vote for men, and on that the discussion 
had virtually closed. 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, the ques- 
tion which he had asked applied to the 
present Vote; and perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) could give 
an explanation about it when the House met 
again. There was an error in the matter. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there was no 
error. 

Viscount PALMERSTON hoped the 
Committee would agree to the Vote. This 
was a Vote for men, and questions about 
dockyards could only arise when the Votes 
on the subject came before the House. If 
an hon. Member should be going into a 
discussion on matters which belonged to a 
subsequent Vote, he hoped the Chairman 
aT call him to order. [Jronical Laugh- 
ter. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 31 ; 
Noes 28 : Majority 3. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


DOCKYARDS. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET moved that 
“‘a Select Committee be appointed toinquire 
into and report upon the Basin and Dock 
Accommodation of theRoyal Dockyards in 
the United Kingdom.” 

_ Mr. WALPOLE said, it was the estab- 
lished custom to give notice to the Mem- 
bers who were to serve on a Committee 
before they were nominated. 
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Lonv CLARENCE PAGET consented 
to postpone the nomination of the Mem- 
bers. 


Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, 

“To inquire into and report upon the Basin and 
Dock Accommodation of the Royal Dockyards in 
the United Kingdom, and its sufficiency for the 
Public Service, having reference especially to the 
proposed extension of Her Majesty’s Dockyard at 
Portsmouth.”’—( Lord Clarence Paget.) 

And, on Feb. 26, Select Committee no- 
minated as follows :— 

Sir Francis Bartne, Sir Jonn Paxtnetor, Mr. 
Stansretp, Sir Jomn Hay, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Latrp, Sir Morton Peto, Mr. Groree Bentinck, 
Sir Josepn Paxton, Mr. Corry, and Mr. Cuartes 
Berke.ry :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 

And, on Feb. 29, Mr. Leatuam, Mr. 
Lawson, Sir James Exvpurnstone, and Mr. 
Hennessy, added. 


GRAND JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Bill to amend the Laws relating to Grand 
Juries in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Buaxe, Mr, M‘Manon, Mr. MacEvoy, and Mr. 
Maceurre. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 35.) 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 


Bill to consolidate the Penal Servitude Acts 
for England and Scotland, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Apprertey, Mr. Artuur Mus, and 
Major Cummine Bruce. 

Bill presented, and read 1°. [Bill 36.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 26, 1864. 


CHIEF RENTS (IRELAND) BILL [H.L.] 
A Bill to facilitate the Redemption of Chief 
Rents in Ireland—Was presented by The Viscount 
Hurcuinson, and read 1+. (No. 15.) 


DENMARK AND GERMANY — INVASION 
OF JUTLAND.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: See- 
ing the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs in his place, I wish to ask 
him a Question, which, as I have given 
him no notice of it, he will, of course, an- 
swer or not, as he thinks proper. The 
Question I wish to ask him is, Whether 
he has received any information in the 
sense of a statement which appears in 
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The Morning Post of to-day, in regard to { vernment, by ordering the capture of Ger- 
a declaration made by the Government} man ships, and of Prussian ships in parti- 
of Berlin with respect to Denmark. The cular, had made the war general, whereas 


American Correspondence. 


statement to which I allude is to the follow- , 
ing effect :— 

“ The Prussian Government explains the entry 
of the allied armies into Jutland upon the follow- | 
ing grounds :—‘ The occupation of Jutland has a | 
military reason, which is to prevent the Danes 
from concentrating all their troops behind the | 
fortifications of Duppel and in the island of Alsen.’ 
To this motive may be added reasons of general 
policy. In the first place, the intention of the 
two Powers to occupy Schleswig as a pledge, and | 
to localize the war, has been frustrated by the 
embargo laid upon German shipping and by the | 
blockade of the ports. The war having been | 
caused by the violation of treaties on the part of | 
Denmark, the latter Power must pay not only the 
expenses of Federal execution in Holstein, but | 
also those incurred by the occupation of Schles- 
wig; the allied army will, therefore, occupy 
Jutland in order to hold a guarantee for the pay- | 
ment by Denmark of the expenses of the war.” 


That statement being in complete contra- | 
diction to one which was made by the) 


it was the intention of the Governments of 
Austria and Prussia to make it local, and 
simply to take what was called ‘‘a material 
guarantee ;” but that, if German ships 
generally were seized, the Prussian Go- 
vernment might be obliged to demand— 
not indemnification of the general expenses 
of the war, but compensation for those ships 
and their cargoes, and to occupy Jutland 
until they obtained that compensation. I 
ain not at all surprised at that statement, 
because I remember stating long ago, that 
although the words ‘“ material guaran- 
tee’’ may sound something different from 
war, yet that the Danish Government were 
not bound to look on the invasion of their 
territory as anything else but war, and 
would, therefore, be justified — if they 
thought it expedient to do so—in attack- 
ing German and Prussian ships, and mak- 


Prime Minister in another place, I should | ing war on them on the high seas; but 
like to know if the noble Ear] could give | that if they did so they would raise the 
the House any information on the subject? | question of compensation, and thus a war, 

Eart RUSSELL: I am sorry the noble | which was spoken of as of comparatively 
Earl did not give me notice of his Question, small proportion, would assurie a much 
that I might have referred to the official | more extended magnitude. That I stated 


papers before I came down to the House, | some months ago, in order to induce Aus- 
and thus been enabled to answer his Ques- | tria and Prussia not to enter into this war. 
tion more correctly than I am now in a This has been fully borne out by what has 
position to do. Still, I can state generally | since occurred, and, therefore, I see rea- 


the sort of explanation which is put for- 
ward by the Government of Prussia with | 
respect to the entry of the Prussian troops 
into Jutland. What is stated is, that the 
Commander-in-chief of the Prussian forces 
had no orders to send troops into Jutland, 
and that it was not his intention to do so; 
but afterwards, when the Danish troops 
were on the frontiers of Jutland, they took 
up a position so menacing to the Prussian 
corps that was in Schleswig, that that 
corps thought itself obliged and justified in 
crossing the frontier and occupying a town 
on the border. With that statement came 
the information, that although the Com- 
mander-in-chief had no orders to enter 
Jutland, and the conduct of the officer 
who entered it was not approved, yet the 
Prussian Government thought it was ne- 
cessary to occupy part of Jutland, as it 
were, for the security of their troops. 
With respect to the latter part of the 
statement to which the noble Earl refers, 
I may observe that what I understood the 
Prussian Minister to say was this—the 
statement, however, was one which was 





not regularly made—that the Danish Go- 
The Earl of Malmesbury 


son both for lamenting and condemning 
the conduct of Austria and Prussia. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
do not understand that the noble Earl has 
received any communication from Austria 
on this subject, but that what he has 
stated refers entirely to a communication 
he has had from the Prussian Minister. 

Eart RUSSELL: Yes; the statement 
comes entirely from the Prussian Govern- 
ment, but not in the shape of an official 
despatch. All we have heard from Aus- 
tria is, that the Austrian Government will 
endeavour to moderate as much as possible 
the action of their General. 


UNITED STATES — THE AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE,—EXPLANATION, 


Eart GRANVILLE said, that since 
last night’s debate it had occurred to him 
to ask the Solicitor General why he had 
stated to Sir Hugh Cairns that he might 
have known that the papers would not be 
refused ; and his hon. and learned Friend 
said he had done so for the simple reason 
that he had been informed, before he be- 
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gan his speech, that there was no objection 
to the production of the papers. 


COURT-MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY—THE DEPUTY JUDGE 
ADVOCATE,.—QUESTION, 


Lorpv COLVILLE or CULROSS rose, 
in pursuance of notice, to put a Ques- 
tion to the Secretary of State for War, 
in reference to the part taken by the De- 
puty Judge Advocate at the recent Court- 
Martial on Lieutenant Colonel Crawley. 
The office held by the Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate was permanent, and subordinate 
to the Judge Advocate General. Although 
it might be supposed, that on such an 
important occasion the Judge Advocate, 
or Deputy Judge Advocate, would have 
officiated, such was not the case, and the 
Government appointed Colonel Pipon as 
officiating Judge Advocate. But Colonel 
Pipon had nothing to do with drawing 
up the charges against Colonel Crawley. 
They were drawn up in the office of the 
Judge Advocate General. The Deputy 
Judge Advocate was the permanent and 
working officer of that Department, and, 
therefore, must have been cognizant of, 
and assisted in drawing up those charges. 
They found the Deputy Judge Advocate 
in the Court at Aldershot, sitting at the 
same table as the prosecutor, and Colonel 
Horsford, in opening the case, said ‘‘ he 
appeared there with the Deputy Judge 
Advocate to conduct the prosecution.” 
Thus they had the same officer assisting 
in drawing up the charges, then appear- 
ing as counsel for the prosecution, and 
at the same time being the permanent 
and working officer of that department 
before which the proceedings would be 
reviewed and revised before being sub- 
mitted for the confirmation of the Queen. 
He thought their Lordships would agree 
with him that that was a grave departure 
from the ordinary course of judicial proce- 
dure. He might be told that there were 
precedents for it; but, if so, the sooner 
some change was made the better. The 
reply to the defence drawn up by the 
Deputy Judge Advocate, and put into 
the mouth of the public prosecutor, had 
caused great surprize and very general 
condemnation. That document dealt with 
subjects which were utterly irrelevant to 
the case before the Court ; and matters 
which the prisoner had beep prevented 
from introducing into his defence were, 


on the other hand, improperly and un- 
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fairly used against him in this reply. 
In one passage he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Lilley had 
the fixed, ever present knowledge on her 
mind, that there was about her bed and 
about her path, and spying out all her ° 
ways, a constantly shifting, watching, male 
stranger.’” He stated that which he was 
not able to substantiate by evidence, and 
he thought it surprizing that an officer of 
the high standing of Sir Alfred Horsford 
should have condescended to give official 
utterance to such profanity. The matter 
was worthy of explanation, and, therefore, 
he begged to ask the noble Earl the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether it was 
| by the authority of the War Office, or by 
| the direction of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
| ral, that the Deputy Judge Advocate acted 
| as legal adviser to the official prosecutor 
| at the recent court-martial on Lieutenant 
, Colonel Crawley; and whether the mili- 
| tary authorities recognized the part taken 
| by the Deputy Judge Advocate in the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial as a prece- 
dent for the future ? 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON: My no- 
ble Friend appears to think that the course 
| taken in the late court-martial on Colonel 
Crawley involves some great deviation from 
former precedents, especially because the 
Deputy Judge Advocate, Mr. Denison, who 
acted as legal adviser to the officiating 
prosecutor, might also have been the person 
in the office of the Judge Advocate General 
who assisted in drawing up the charges 
against Colonel Crawley. With regard to 
precedents, if the inquiry had taken place 
before 1860, the Judge Advocate General 
might have appeared in a three-fold capa- 
city —as acting Judge Advocate before 
the Court, as Official Prosecutor, and also 
as Judge Advocate General revising the 
sentence of the Court and advising Her 
Majesty with respect to it. Consequently, 
whether the course pursued in the case of 
Colonel Crawley be objectionable or not, 
it was entirely in accordance with the pre- 
cedents in important cases till a very 
recent period. Inthe year 1860, at the 
suggestion of the present Judge Advocate 
General, the Articles of War were so far 
altered that the prosecutor and the acting 
Judge Advocate would no longer be the 
same person. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Headlam), when considering the arrange- 
ments which should be made for the court- 
martial on Colonel Crawley, thought it 
right to appoint Colonel Pipon to act as 
the officiating Judge Advocate General. 
When it became known that Colonel Craw- 
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ley was about to employ eminent counsel 
to aid him in his defence, it became a 
question whether similar assistance ought 
not to be afforded to Sir Alfred Horsford, 
who had been appointed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to conduct the prosecution, 
Sir Alfred Horsford was himself very 
anxious that such assistance should be 
placed at his disposal. The illustrious 
Duke pat himself in communication with 
the Judge Advocate General ; and after a 
full consideration of the circumstances, Mr. 
Headiam recommended that Mr. Denison, 
as he was not to act as Judge Advocate 
before the Court, should afford legal assis- 
tance to the official prosecutor. There was 
nothing contrary to the regulations in such 
a proceeding, and his Royal Highness con- 
sented to the arrangement, and thereupon 
Mr. Denison was appointed. Your Lord- 
ships must bear in mind, that if Mr. Denison 
had not performed the duty we must ne- 
cessarily have selected some other counsel 
from Westminster Hall and attached him 
as legal adviser to Sir Alfred Horsford. 
The Judge Advocate General thought, 
that if there was no precedent for the 
course, it was at all events consistent with 
the spirit in which previous courts-martial 
had been conducted, and was the best 
arrangement which could be made. My 
noble Friend has criticized the conduct of 
Mr. Denison with regard to the trial, and 
has also criticized the reply of the official 
prosecutor. The reply of the prosecutor 
must be looked on as the reply of counsel ; 
and although I am no judge how far it is 
consistent with the rules of the bar, I know 
that Mr. Denison is a criminal lawyer of 
some eminence, and of high character, and 
is therefore not likely to lay himself open to 
censure. With respect to the conduct of 
Sir Alfred Horsford, my noble Friend is 
the first person who has said one word 
against it. He did speak of that conduct 
in terms of strong reprobation ; and yet 
all who were present at the trial, whether 
friends of Colonel Crawley, or impartial 
spectators, concurred in the opinion that 
Colonel Horsford performed a very difficult 
and painful duty in a manner to command 
the respect of all who saw him. With re- 
spect to the question, whether these pro- 
ceedings will be taken as a precedent for 
future trials, I have already pointed out 
that they are consistent with the course 
adopted in former times, and that the 
change made in 1861 only provided that 
the officiating Judge Advocate should 
no longer be the prosecutor. It may 
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be a fair question for discussion, whether 
the functions of the Judge Advocate 
}eannot be still more confined to the ju- 
dicial functions of the office, and I think 
| that is a question well deserving of consi- 
_deration. The present arrangements have 
existed for a very long time, and the sub- 
ject is not free from difficulty. It is a 
question worthy of being considered, but 
not to be dealt with hastily ; and I must, 
therefore, ask my noble Friend to leave it 
for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and of the military authorities, 
without requiring any more definite answer, 

Toe Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, if I may be allowed to say a word, 
it is only to endorse the statement of the 
noble Earl, that Sir Alfred Horsford was 
my representative at the late court-martial, 
that he was entirely in the hands of coun- 
sel, and that his acts were the acts of 
counsel, in like manner as Colonel Crawley 
placed himself in the hands of his legal 
adviser, and his words were the words of 
his counsel. Sir Alfred Horsford was in 
a most difficult and delicate position, and 
I believe that everybody gives him eredit 
for the straightforward, soldicr-like, and 
manly way in which he performed the 
task which was imposed upon him. 1 am 
happy to have the opportunity of stating 
this, and in making it to be clearly under- 
stood, that anything which fell from Sir 
Alfred Horsford in his official capacity, 
was the act of his counsel, and must not 
be supposed to be the words or the acts 
of any other person. I hope your Lord- 
ships will allow me to refer for a moment 
to what took place last year, when this 
subject was under discussion here. On 
that occasion, I felt called upon to make 
some observations in justice to myself, 
and in justice to the high position which 
I have the honour to hold, in defence of 
my own conduct, It is not my intention 
to reopen this question, for I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that these dis- 
cussions are most undesirable, whether 
they take place in this or the other House 
of Parliament. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that the difficulties which arise to 
the public service from these discussions 
are very great. These questions have 


| infinite ramifications ; one question leads 


into another, and in endeavouring to clear 
up one point one is apt to fall into uneer- 
tainty as regards another. These subjects, 
in my opinign, cannot be fairly or fully dis- 
cussed in public assemblies, and I am the 
Jast person, therefore, to wish to bring on 
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a discussion on this question. I may, 
however, be permitted to refer to what I 
said on a former occasion. I have learnt 
from public and private communications 
that some expressions of mine, on the 
occasion to which I have referred, have 
given great pain to a distinguished General 
Officer, Sir Hugh Rose. They certainly 
never were intended by me to have the 
meaning that has been ascribed to them. 
It must be borne in mind that my state- 
ment was in self-defence. I made no 
charge at all against any one. I merely 
stated the course of action which I had 
adopted, and, therefore, nothing that fell 
from me at that time could be fairly inter- 
preted as a charge against any one, much 
less against so distinguished an officer as 
Sir Hugh Rose. At the same time, it 
appears that an expression I used—*‘error 
of judgment ’’—has been regarded by Sir 
Hugh Rose, and I believe by Sir William 
Mansfield also, as a serious imputation upon 
the former ; and I am happy to take this 
first opportunity afforded me to assure him 
and your Lordships that no sort of impu- 
tation was ever intended by me. I simply 


intended to convey the meaning that I 
differed from him on certain points, and I 


do not think that the fact of my differing 
from him could be construed as a charge. 
In fact, I may say that Sir Hugh Rose 
had nothing to do with the case, except so 
far as having to make certain observations 
on a review of the evidence. How my 
gallant friend, therefore, could suppose 
that I meant to convey any imputation 
upon him I really cannot imagine ; but I 
am happy to have this opportunity of pub- 
liely stating that I had no such intention, 
and that I extremely regret that I should 
have been misunderstood. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD: My Lords, I 
am glad my noble Friend (Lord Colville) 
has called attention to this matter, because 
there was an opinion widely entertained 
that the part taken by the officiating Judge 
Advocate General was inconsistent with 
the duties of that officer, and was caleu- 
lated seriously to prejudice the course of 
justice. I never thought there was an- 
other person responsible for the conduct of 
a court-martial but the Judge Advocate 
General. My noble Friend was wholly 
misunderstood if it were supposed that he 
intended to cast the slightest imputation 
upon the gallant officer who was appointed 
nominally to conduct the prosecution; for 
all he said was, that in the opening ad- 
dress Sir Alfred Horsford had stated that 
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he appeared with the Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate for the prosecution, thereby show- 
ing that he was merely the mouthpiece of 
the prosecution. I wish to speak with 
the highest respect of Sir Alfred Horsford, 
who I think executed the duty which he 
had to perform with the most perfect 
propriety. I should, therefore, be sorry it 
should be supposed that my noble Friend 
ever intended to insinuate any charge 
against him for the part he took as offi- 
ciating prosecutor at the court-martial on 
Colonel Crawley. The noble Earl (Earl 
de Grey) is right in saying that before 
1860 the Judge Advocate General was, 
on the occasion of the court-martial, the 
prosecutor. But he was not the prosecu- 
tor in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It was not considered his duty, like that 
of an ordinary prosecutor, to press the 
ease against the prisoner. His duty ra- 
ther was to act as a sort of arbitrator 
between the parties, to see that the case 
for the prosecution as well as for the 
defence was properly brought out, and, 
if I may use a familiar expression, to see 
fair play between all parties. When I 
saw the notice of the question given by 
my noble Friend, I thought it right to 
ascertain accurately, by reference to books 
of authority, what was the exact duty 
which the Judge Advocate General had to 
perform. I find it is his duty to see that 
the charges are properly framed, to con- 
sider what witnesses are necessary to prove 
the case, what facts it is proper to estab- 
lish, and then to attend at the court-mar- 
tial to preserve regularity in the proceed- 
ings, and to inform the Court upon any 
question of law that might arise. That 
was the mode pursued in the celebrated 
ease of General Whitelock in 1808. The 
office of Judge Advocate General was 
then held by Mr. Ryder, who performed 
all those duties which I have deseribed. 
Now there was one thing, as I am informed, 
done in the proceedings of the late court- 
martial which the Judge Advocate General 
ought not to have done. I do not find it 
stated anywhere that Mr. Ryder, or any 
other Judge Advocate, ever summoned 
to his office the witnesses for the defence; 
and, by cross-examining them, to endea- 
vour to shake the testimony they were 
prepared to give at the court-martial. I 
have seen it publicly stated that that was 
the course taken by the Judge Advocate 
General on the recent occasion, and I have 
never seen or heard that statement contra- 
dicted. But, in order to show that I am 
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right in the view I have taken of the du- 
ties of the Judge Advocate General before 
1860, I will read an extract from a book 
on Courts-Martial by Mr. M‘Arthur. That 
authority says— 

“ Though a Judge Advocate may be considered 
in the light of a prosecutor for the Crown, it does 
not thence follow that he is to deny a reasonable 
assistance to the prisoner in his defence, either in 
point of lawor justice. On the contrary, it is his 
duty that the proofs, both on the part of the 
Crown and the prisoner, should be properly laid 
before the Court, and, when any doubtful point 
may arise, he should rather incline to the part of 
the prisoner.” 

This was the position of the Judge Advo- 
cate General prior to 1860. It was, how- 
ever, considered that this nominal position 
of public prosecutor might prevent the 
Judge Advocate General from observing 
that strict impartiality required of him; 
and therefore, in 1860, by the Article of 
War just brought under the attention of 
the House, it was ordered that the officiat- 
ing Judge Advocate General shall in no 
case appear as the prosecutor. Now, con- 
sidering the course adopted by the recent 
court-martial, it appears to me that by 
appointing an officiating Judge Advocate 
General, and allowing the Deputy Judge 
Advocate to act as counsel for the prose- 


cution, the Judge Advocate General was 
adhering to the letter of the Article of 


War, but violating its spirit. The Deputy 
Judge Advocate is a permanent official 
under a general warrant from the Judge 
Advocate General. It was the duty of 
the Judge Advocate to attend all trials by 
court-martial, or, if he did not think the 
ease dignus vindice nodus, by his deputy. 
And therefore, I apprehend, on the trial 
it was the duty of the Judge Advocate to 
attend either by himself or his deputy. 
No one can deny but that the recent 
court-martial on Colonel Crawley was one 
of great interest and importance, and 
that questions of such niceness and deli- 
eacy were likely to arise requiring the 
ablest assistance that could be procured. 
The Court had a right to expect that 
the Judge Advocate General, or his de- 
puty, would have attended to assist it by 
his legal advice upon those delicate ques- 
tions of law. But for some reason or other 
this high official did not desire to have 
the conduct of this prosecution; and he 
therefore appointed a very excellent officer, 
Colonel Pipon, to be the Deputy Judge 
Advocate. Now, it is no disparagement 
to Colonel Pipon to say, that that gallant 
officer was not quite equal to advise the 
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Court upon many of the points of difficulty 
which arose during the progress of the 
court-martial. The inconvenience of this 
course was manifested in a very marked 
manner during the trial by a circumstance 
which happened. A witness had been 
examined for the prosecution and cross- 
examined by Colonel Crawley. In the 
course of his cross-examination a question 
was put to the witness which was objected 
to on the part of the prosecution, and 
was withdrawn. Some days afterwards 
the re-examination of the witness was 
completed. The witness having retired, 
the prosecutor proposed to recall the wit- 
ness for the purpose of putting the very 
question to him which he had objected to 
when asked by the prisoner when cross- 
examining him. The Court found them- 
selves in some difficulty, and after some 
consultation together they agreed to ask 
the opinion of the Judge Advocate General 
upon the point, as to whether the answer- 
ing of such a question was likely to vitiate 
the proceedings. So that an opinion on 
this very important point was referred to the 
very department from which the prosecu- 
tion emanated. Now, that seems to me 
ealeulated to change the position of an im- 
partial arbitrator, as the Judge Advocate 
General is supposed to be, into a vehement 
prosecutor. I must make one observation 
in regard to the reply of the prosecution on 
the defence of Colonel Crawley. I think 
it was not only contrary to the usual course 
of conducting prosecutions of this kind, but 
it was calculated very seriously to preju- 
dice Colonel Crawley. In that reply new 
ground was for the first time opened, not 
a hint of which had been given during the 
whole course of the previous proceedings, 
It was, therefore, quite impossible for 
either Colonel Crawley or his counsel to an- 
ticipate what took place. If such a circum- 
stance occurred in the ordinary courts of 
the country, the Judge would have checked 
the counsel for the prosecution, or the 
counsel for the defence would have applied 
for the interference of the Court, and the 
matter would be put a stop to. If the 
Judge Advocate General had been acting 
according to his duty as adviser of the 
court-martial, he would not have allowed 
anything so unfair and so unjust towards 
the prisoner. The officiating Judge Ad- 
vocate, a highly honourable man, did not 
perceive this, and it was not likely that he 
could have perceived it, or even if he had 
perceived it, that he would have checked a 
course which was sanctioned by the Deputy 
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Judge Advocate, who was a gentleman of 
great legal experience. There is another 
matter which I do not think should be 
passed by without observation. It appears 
almost as if to strengthen the reply, to pro- 
duce a greater influence on the minds of 
the members of the court-martial, that the 
gallant officer, who was the nominal prose- 
eutor, delivered his reply whilst standing 
between the Judge Advocate General and 
the Deputy Judge Advocate, and the mem- 
bers of the Court must naturally have be- 
lieved from these circumstances that every 
word pronounced by him was sanctioned by 
the two eminent legal authorities beside 
him. The greatest possible danger might 
have resulted to Colonel Crawley from this 
unusual, irregular, and unjust course pur- 
sued by the Deputy Judge Advocate. If 
the members of the court-martial had not 
been as discriminating as they were honour- 
able, such a course might have produced 
a fatal result to the trial; at all events, it 
might have produced a qualification of that 
full and honourable acquittal to which Co- 
lonel Crawley was fairly entitled. This is 
a case of the highest possible importance 
to the public service, and I think the ques- 
tion raised by my noble Friend will be 
attended by gratifying results if it prevents 
anything so unfair, so irregular, and so im- 
proper from being repeated in future trials 
by courts-martial. 

Toe Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
concurred in the compliments paid to Sir 
Alfred Horsford for the manner in which 
he had performed his duties in the delicate 
position he had occupied at the recent 
court-martial ; but he had to remind the 
House that Colonel Crawley also had been 
placed in a very delicate position on the 
same occasion, which had scarcely yet been 
sufficiently recognized. It appeared to him 
that the appointment of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate to assist the official prosecutor 
was likely to have an unfair influence 
against Colonel Crawley ; but there were 
several circumstances besides those refer- 
red to which entitled the gallant Colonel 
to general sympathy, and which deserved 
to be alluded to in a discussion on this 
subject. It was scarcely necessary to refer 
to the unseemly attacks of the press, per- 
severed in with such tenacity to the very 
moment of the trial; but there were those 
in authority who had it in their power, or 
who ought to have had it in their power, 
to disabuse the public mind of much of 
the false impression that was thus created. 


The falsehoods asserted so audaciously, 
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circulated so ingeniously, and so feebly 
opposed by those who were thought to be 
officially informed on the subject, were 
generally credited, and were supported by 
some acts of those in authority. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for War, 
in an unusual manner, granted an extra- 
ordinary pension to the family of the sol- 
dier who had been supposed to be the 
victim of tyranny. That was a cireum- 
stance calculated to prejudice the public 
most seriously. Then a noble Earl, dis- 
tinguished for his philanthropy (the Earl 
of Shaftesbury), had come down to that 
House and solemnly said that an inquiry 
was necessary, and added, that within his 
memory no incident had made so deep and 
so painful an impression on the mind of the 
people of England. The noble Earl knew 
nothing of the matter but what he had 
heard from his friends the people of Eng- 
land, but he pressed that the inquiry 
should take place not in India, but in Eng- 
land, where the people of England might 
take part in it. The illustrious Duke, the 
Commander-in-Chief, offered no opposition 
to the court-martial. About the same 
time a free pardon was granted to Captain 
Smales—a proceeding on which the public 
would naturally put their own construction, 
and this was sure to be one not at all 
favourable to Colonel Crawley. Then 
came the appointment of the Deputy Judge 
Advocate to assist the prosecutor. But, 
after all, the impression which had gone 
abroad with reference to the acts of the 
gallant Colonel had turned out to be a 
misapprehension; and Press— Parliament 
— Horse Guards—War Department—all 
found that they had been the credulous 
victims of a ridiculous delusion. He had 
himself the honour to hold a commission in 
Her Majesty's army, and at some time or 
other he might find himself in the position of 
being obliged to exercise a strong hand to 
repress disorder on the part of those under 
his command. In such a case he should 
expect to find himself strengthened by the 
cordial and willing support of the military 
authorities ; but if he should find that not 
alone the pressure of public opinion was 
against him, but also that he was not sup- 
ported by those whom he thought ought to 
be in his favour, he should feel that he had 
not received fair play. Even, as a last 
instance, they heard of the War Depart- 
ment bearing what they called “ the usual 
expenses ’’ of Colonel Crawley’s defence— 
as if it was usual to bring a man 10,000 
miles to stand his trial. He hoped this mi- 
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serable decision would be reconsidered, and 
that the noble Lord (Earl de Grey) would 
come forward as the generous Minister of a 
generous country, and at least make such 
reparation as could be made, by paying all 
the costs of a man who had been exposed 
to very great expense by a public injustice 
and public absurdity. 

Lorv WENSLEYDALE said, he agreed 
entirely with Lord Chelmsford as to the 
anomalous position in which the Judge 
Advocate was at present placed, and that 
it was highly desirable this point should 
be further considered. But as to the con- 
duct of the Deputy Judge Advocate in 
conducting the prosecution of Colonel 
Crawley, it was clear, from the statements 
of the Secretary for War, that he was ap- 
pointed by the Judge Advocate in default 
of counsel being employed to conduct the 
prosecution, and he must have understood 
he was to act in that character. He had 
been on terms of intimate friendship with 
the Deputy Judge Advocate for more than 
thirty years, and had the greatest esteem 
for his ability and honour. He was sure 
that gentleman could have done nothing at 
variance with that character in conducting 
the case. In his reply on the trial, he, 
like most advocates, used arguments of 
different degrees of force, some of which, 
on consideration, he might have thought it 
better to have omitted. But that he in- 
tended to act with perfect honour he had 
not the least doubt. He must add that he 
was himself, in common, he believed, with 
the public generally, perfectly satisfied 
with the honourable acquittal of Colonel 
Crawley. 

Tue Earnt orp SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, the noble and gallant Earl (the 
Earl of Longford) has condemned me for 
the small part which I took with respect to 
the court-martial on Colonel Crawley. Now, 
I did say that I never knew any event in 
the course of my life which had so much 
excited public feeling, and I added, that on 
that account, as well as for the sake of the 
discipline of the army, the alleged wrong 
should not pass without inquiry, and, if 
found true, should not pass without re- 
dress. My Lords, I am ready to repeat 
now the part which I then took. I contend 
that I was fully borne out in my statement 
as to the feeling of the country, and that 
inquiry was demanded by the public. At 
the same time, I carefully abstained from 
pronouncing any opinion whatever upon the 
case. I confined myself to merely stating 
the circumstances which called so loudly 
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for investigation, adding that I thought 
the trial should take place in this country, 
That trial may have cost a very considerable 
sum of money, and may have put a number 
of gentlemen to inconvenience ; but I am 
satisfied that it was by far the wisest and 
the best course to hold the trial in this 
country, for had it taken place in India, 
the conclusion arrived at would not have 
been so satisfactory as it appears to 
have proved. I do not at all repent the 
course I then took, and I am sure that it 
has given greater satisfaction to the coun- 
try and to the army than it would other- 
wise have given; because every private 
soldier has now seen that no injustice can 
be done even to the rank and file of the 
army without moving both Houses of Par- 
liament, and putting into operation all the 
powers of the State, to inquire into the 
wrong, and, if it be proved, to redress it. 
Lorp CRANWORTH : The noble 
Lord who has brought this subject for- 
ward may rest satisfied with this good re- 
sult, if no other—that the whole question 
connected with the office of Judge Advo- 
cate has been brought under the considera- 
tion of the Government. I believe the 
error into which some persons have fallen 
as to the nature of this office arises from 
its name. It has been thought that the 
Judge Advocate is to perform the double 
duty of Judge and advocate. That, how- 
ever, is an entire mistake. He is judex 
advocatus—a Judge called to assist the 
Court. He has no duties towards the 


parties at all, and the inconsistent duties 
which have been supposed to be cast upon 
him have originated in the mistake I have 


pointed out. It may be said, in a limited 
sense, that the Judge Advocate does per- 
form the duties of a prosecutor. As to 
the preparation of the prosecution, that 
often forms part of the functions of the 
Court. At every assize, when the record 
has to be made up, the Clerk of the Court 
is described as prosecuting for our Lady the 
Queen, and in that sense may act as prose- 
eutor. In the case of a person arraigned 
having no counsel, this officer gives his as- 
sistance in order that justice may be pro- 
perly administered, and the accused suffer 
no injury; but it never can be right that he 
who is to advise the Court as to whether 
the proceedings are or are not correct, 
should take any part in the prosecution. 
I believe, from what fell from the Seere- 
tary for War, that this is the opinion of 
the Government. This benefit, at all 
events, has arisen from these proceedings ; 
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and I agree with the noble Earl who has 
just spoken (the Earl of Shaftesbury) in 
rejoicing that this trial took place here. 
It may have been a prejudice that existed ; 
it may have been that the public were 
fired and excited by something which 
ought not to have excited them ; but they 
were excited, and I put it to the House 
whether anybody would have believed, as 
ninety-nine people out of a hundred now 
believe, that Colonel Crawley was perfectly 
clear from all imputations if the inquiry 
had taken place in India. I think this 
debate has vindicated the Government in 
the course which they took, and the state- 
ment of my noble Friend (Earl de Grey), 
that the whole subject of this office, anoma- 
lous as it is, will receive the attention of 
the Government, is an additional source of 
satisfaction. . 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
if a public service had been done by hold- 
ing the court-martial in England, the bur- 
den of the expense ought not to fall upon 
the victim singled out, but upon the coun- 
try, who demanded the inquiry. It might 


have been a signal advantage to the coun- 
try and the public to show that the griev- 


ances of the soldiers, if well-founded, would 
be redressed ; but that advantage ought 
not to be gained at the expense of the 
innocent. He hoped, therefore, the -Go- 
vernment would reconsider the question as 
to the mode in which the expenses should 
be defrayed. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE thought, 
that this discussion was of importance 
sufficient to recommend the whole subject 
to the attention of the Secretary of State. 
His noble and gallant Friend near him 
(the Earl of Longford), and the noble and 
learned Lord who had occupied the Wool- 
sack (Lord Cranworth), united in the 
opinion that the case was one of high 
importance. He wished to ask, then, 
whether this case was to be drawn into a 
precedent ? Was the opinion to go forth 
from this House that the Commander-in- 
Chief was to hold himself prepared, in 
every case in which the public mind 
and the press chose to grow excited, to 
assent to such trials being held in Eng- 
land, and by so doing seem to intimate 
that the Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
other officers there, were not sufficiently 
high-minded and honest to be intrusted 
with the decision of such cases? He 
wished to guard the Government and the 
Horse Guards against such opinions as 
those just enunciated upon the high au- 
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thority of the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite ; and he thought it should be made 
known that this case should not happen 
again; that it came suddenly upon the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was overborne by 
public opinion, and that the Commander- 
in-Chief in India was deserving of confi- 
dence. As to the office of Judge Advocate, 
the duties of that functionary in the navy 
were perfectly well ascertained. He al- 
ways acted as the officer of the Court, and 
as nothing else ; but if a prisoner had no 
counsel the Judge Advocate advised and 
assisted him. Thus the office was a highly 
valuable one, and tended to promote the 
ends of justice. He did not see why any 
distinction should be made between the 
two services. The duties of the office were 
at present rather anomalous, and as the 
office was held to be valuable in both the 
naval and the military services, he hoped 
that those duties might be so arranged as 
that they might be performed to the gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My Lords, 
as I have been personally alluded to, I wish 
to say one or two words before the discus- 
sion closes. My noble and gallant Friend 
(the Earl of Longford) asks whether he, or 
any other officer holding a commission, is 
safe after the course which has been pur- 
sued with regard to Colonel Crawiey. My 
answer is that the very fact of Colonel 
Crawley’s return, completely exonerated, 
to the command of his regiment, and of his 
full and honourable acquittal here, is the 
best proof 1 can give to my noble and 
gallant Friend that he will be safe. Then 
I am asked whether this case will be drawn 
into a precedent. I answer decidedly not. 
It is one of those peculiar cases which now 
and then oecur, and as to which, consider- 
ing their very peculiar circumstances, those 
in authority must take a decided course 
one way or the other, whether there be a 
precedent or not. It is true that it would 
be most objectionable to adopt this as a 
general principle. But I put it to this 
House and to the country, whether, under 
the peculiar excitement which existed, any 
verdict coming from India would have been 
received here with confidence, and whether 
it was not essential, as a part of the justice 
of the case, that the proof should be taken 
and the verdict arrived at in this country ? 
I consider that the proclamation of that 
acquittal here was the greatest possible 
advantage to Colonel Crawley himself. I 
rejoice that the trial has ended to his 
advantage; and I repeat to my noble and 
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gallant Friend, who seems to consider that 
his commission and those of other officers 
are unsafe, that the best proof that his 
commission is perfectly safe is the fact, 
that Colonel Crawley has had a fair trial, 
and has been honourably acquitted. As 
it is, Colonel Crawley will be considered 
innocent both here and in India, and the 
fact that the proceedings have been carried 
on under the direction of the Judge Advo- 
cate General will entitle them to the most 
favourable interpretation. 
Captain Smales, I ean only say that the 
decision arrived at as to this officer was 
based on legal grounds alone. The mo- 
ment the Judge Advocate advises the 
Commander-in-Chief that certain things 
are illegal, it is necessary that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should act—and as my 
noble Friend the Secretary for War will, 
I believe, admit, that action is essential for 
the interests of the public service. The 
decision, I repeat, was come to on the 
advice and the recommendation of the 
Judge Advocate, and with him rests the 
responsibility of Captain Smales’s rein- 
statement in Her Majesty’s service. 


With regard to | 
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which had teen brought against him, and 
that he has been able to vindicate his cha- 
racter in the face of his countrymen. If J 
allude to the circumstances as they exis- 
ted in June last, it is solely to explain 
the conduct of the Government and the 
military authorities. It must be borne in 
mind that in June last, when it was de- 
termined that Colonel Crawley should be 
tried by court-martial, very grave and seri- 
ous charges had been made against that 
officer in the public press and in Parlia- 
ment upon the authority of persons who 
were entitled to confidence. It was ex- 
pedient that steps should be taken to 
ascertain the facts, and to give Colonel 
Crawley an opportunity of vindicating him- 
self. If that had not been done an im- 
pression would have been left upon the 
public mind that a commanding officer in 
Colonel Crawley’s position could with im- 
punity be guilty of such conduct as was 
imputed to him, and the consequence 
would have been very injurious to the 
public service, and might have interfered 
with our recruiting operations. Moreover, 
the case stood in a peculiar position in 


Lorv COLVILLE or CULROSS dis- | consequence of the course which had been 
claimed any intention of using any discour- | taken by Colonel Crawley himself. 


teous language towards the official pro- 
secutor, in any remarks he might have 
made. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON: I must 
appeal to your Lordships’ indulgence to 
allow me again to address you, after the 
allusions that have been made to my con- 
duct. I have no doubt the noble Lord 
who introduced this subject did not intend 
to make any attack upon Colonel Hors- 
ford ; but some words which fell from him 
might bear the construction which I placed 
upon them, and I am glad that I have 
afforded the noble Earl an opportunity of 
removing that impression. In consequence 
of what has fallen from the noble and gal- 
lant Earl opposite (the Earl of Longford), 
I must enter in some detail into the state 
of this question as it stood when we de- 
cided that Colonel Crawley should be tried 
by court-martial. I wish, in the first in- 
stance, to state that the Government ac- 
cept fully the verdict of acquittal in the 
ease of Colonel Crawley; and I can say 
for myself, and I am sure for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that we were only anx- 
ious that the matter should be fully and fairly 
inquired into ; and that we both rejoice at 
the conclusion at which the court-martial 
arrived. I rejoice that a gallant officer 








has been acquitted of serious charges | 


The Duke of Cambridge 


That 
officer, in the reply he made before the 
court-martial at Mhow,used language whieh 
it was impossible to interpret at that time, 
with the light we then possessed, in any 
other sense than that something had been 
done which shocked Colonel Crawley— 
which he considered improper. I think, 
speaking from memory, he even used the 
word “inhuman,” and he said that the blame 
for that proceeding was not attributable to 
him, but to his adjutant, Lieutenant Fitz- 
simon. That speech was delivered one 
month after Sergeant Major Lilley had given 
his evidence at Mhow, and therefore at a 
period when it was reasonable to suppose 
that Colonel Crawley had had full time to 
inquire into what had really taken place, 
and to make himself perfectly acquainted 
with all the circumstances. Then again, 
just at the time when this subject was 
brought prominently before the publie, 
Lieutenant Fitzsimon came to this country 
and was summoned to the Horse Guards 
by the Commander-in-Chief. He stated, 
that when he found his conduct reflected 
upon by the Commander-in-Chief in India 
in his remarks upon the court-martial he 
sent in a remonstrance in the proper offi- 
cial course, showing that he was not to 
blame, but that he had simply carried out 
the orders of his commanding officer. That 
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remonstrance, with other facts of the case, 
has since been placed before the court- 
martial at Aldershot. It appeared that 
the remonstrance was sent to the General 
commanding the district, who returned it to 
Lieutenant Fitzsimon, with an intimation 
that it was of an insubordinate charac- 
ter, and must be withdrawn. Ultimately, 
Lieutenant Fitzsimon did withdraw the re- 
monstrance. When the illustrious Duke 
(the Duke of Cambridge) saw the remon- 
strance, he was of opinion, as was also the 
Adjutant General, the proper authority 
upon such questions, that the letter was not 
of an insubordinate character. We had then 
the fact, that a remonstrance which, accord- 
ing to competent authority, was properly 


worded had been rejected as insubordinate, | 


and therefore had never come to the know- 
ledge of Sir Hugh Rose, nor had been for- 
warded to thiscountry. Therefore the case 
stood at that time thus: there was great 
public excitement, and heavy charges had 
been made against Colonel Crawley—who 
seemed himself to admit that something 
improper had been done for which he 
blamed Lieutenant Fitzsimon, who, when 


he remonstrated against such blame, was 


told that his remonstrance was insubordi- 
nate. 
the court-martial was decided upon. 


I 


thought then, and I think now, that those | 


circumstances justified the course taken by 
the Government and the military authori- 
ties. The result has been, that the suspi- 


cions which had been excited have been | 
dissipated by the court-martial ; but if the | 


court-martial had not taken place in this 


country those suspicions would have still | 
Without that proceeding, false | 


prevailed, 
impressions would still exist on the public 
mind, and Colonel Crawley would not have 
had the means of vindicating himself in 
the face of his countrymen. It appears to 
me, looking at all the facts and at the 
result, which has been the full and honour- 
able acquittal of Colonel: Crawley, which 
has been accepted by the military author- 
ities, by the Executive, and which Her 
Majesty, upon the advice of the proper 
authority, has been pleased to confirm by 
directing the return of Colonel Crawley to 
his regiment, that the authority of the 
gallant officer has not been weakened or 
impaired, but has been rather restored and 
strengthened. The noble and gallant Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Longford) has re- 
ferred to the question of Colonel Crawley’s 
expenses. I think there has been some 
misapprehension in the mind of my noble 
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Friend near me (the Earl of Harrowby) 
upon that subject. The noble Earl spoke 
of the great expense to which Colonel 
| Crawley had been put by the trial taking 
place in England. Every expense that 
was due to the fact that the trial took 
place in this country has been paid by the 
Government. The practice in cases of 
courts-martial is to pay nothing for ex- 
penses until the verdict is returned. In 
the case of Colonel Crawley, I saw at once 
that if we brought him home to be tried, it 
would be most unjust and injurious to him 
not to know whether the expenses of his 
witnesses would be paid or not. I imme- 
diately communicated with the Commander- 
in-Chief, and an intimation was sent out 
to Colonel Crawley, at the same time that 
| he received notice of the court-martial, that 
|the Government would pay the expenses 
_ of any witnesses he might think it advisable 
\to bring to England. The expenses of 
these witnesses have been paid, bis own 


| travelling expenses have been paid, he has 





been in the receipt while here of his Indian 
‘pay and allowances, and his command 
money has been continued. While at Al- 
dershot he was in public quarters, and 
everything has been paid except the ex- 


penses of the legal gentlemen he employed. 
There is no precedent for the payment of 
such charges, and as those expenses were 
not at all traceable to the change of venue 
to this country, it is impossible to draw 
any distinction between this case and any 
other. Therefore, those expenses, and 
those alone, the Government have not re- 
paid to Colonel Crawley. One more point 
I must notice. The noble and gallant 
Karl (the Earl of Longford), says, that I, 
or rather the Government, have granted 
an unusual pension to the parents of Ser- 
geant Major Lilley. The facts are these. 
The opinion of the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral was, that the prolonged imprisonment 
of Sergeant Major Lilley was illegal. I 
am no lawyer, and was bound to accept 
the law as it was given me by a competent 
authority ; and being told that the confine- 
ment was not borne out by law, I did think 
that something should be done for the 
parents, very old persons, and I thought 
it was fairto give them a pension equal 
to that which Sergeant Major Lilley 
would have been entitled to when he re- 
tired from the service. I will not follow 
the noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Chelmsford) in his legal argument, but I 
must say that I scarcely think the functions 
of a Judge Advocate General as public pro- 
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secutor in former timeshave been altogether 
of so mild and gentle a character as he 


assumes, Speaking from memory, I think I | 


may say that such was not the view taken by 
General Whitelock of the conduct of Mr. 
Ryder as prosecutor. All I can say with 
respect to the office of Judge Advocate 
General is that, if viewed by the light in 
which we regard judicial officers in ordinary 
courts of justice, it is an anomaly, and that 
it has led to anomalies in practice. The 
question is important, and I am sure the 
House will not wish the Government to 
act hastily; but certainly the subject is, 
as I have already said, one which well 
deserves the most serious consideration. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL RAILWAY DIREC- 
TORS.—QUESTIONS., 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE in- 
quired, pursuant to notice:—1. Whether 
the Case against the late Direetors and 
Auditors of the West Hartlepool Harbour 
and Railway Company has been laid before 


Her Majesty’s Attorney General; and | 


what decision has been given on the sub- 
ject: 2. Whether it is the intention 


of the Government to propose any Measure 


in the present Session of Parliament to 
earry out the Recommendations in the 
Report of the Sclect Committee on ‘* Rail- 
way Companies Borrowing Powers”’ of last 
Session? He had no personal interest in 
the matter, and had no connection what- 
ever with the district of country through 
which this railway passed. He had had 
the misfortune to be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which inquired last Session into the 
West Hartlepool Bill. He would not recall 
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ing Powers of their Act. The Committee 
came to a Resolution that a half-yearly 
Return setting forth the amount of Borrow- 
ing Powers possessed by each Company, 
and how far they had been exercised, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
should be deposited at the Board of Trade; 
and also that every bond issued in pursu- 
ance of their Parliamentary powers should 
bear a certificate signed by the Chairman 
and Secretary, certifying that it was is. 
sued in pursuance of the Act or Acts, and 
was within the limits of the Borrowing 
Powers. There was another point before 
the Committee of a much larger nature, 
but which was not thoroughly discussed— 
namely, the question of the registration of 
Railway Securities for the purpose of 
giving greater security to the public. He 
| wished to know whether, during the recess, 
this matter had been under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and whether they 
were prepared to submit to Parliament any 
Measure to carry into effect the recommen- 
dations of the Committee? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the statement which the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Donoughmore) made to the 
House last year appeared to me to present 
| a case of a very grave and serious nature. 
One of the principal circumstances of that 
case was, that some railway directors had 
| at various intervals of time issued to the 
| public debentures to an amount far beyond 

what they were empowered to issue. They 
had, therefore, succeeded in obtaining from 
the public large sums of money by frau- 
dulent representations. I stated to the 
House, that I thought the case required 
| investigation. At the same time, your 


Railway Directors. 








the attention of the House to the facts dis- | Lordships will remember that if it was main- 
closed in the special report upon that Bill. | tained there might be some difficulty in 
It was sufficient to remind them, that the; making it the subject of prosecution, as 
House was unanimously of opinion that such | the parties from whom the money had been 
practices should be put a stop to, otherwise | obtained had in some measure condoned 
Parliamentary limits upon Borrowing Pow- | the offence by coming into certain terms 
ers would become useless. The noble Lord | embodied in the Act passed last Session. 
on the Woolsack had promised, on behalf of | But there were other circumstances of 


the Government, that the evidence should 
be referred to the Attorney General, with 
the view to ascertain whether there were 
grounds for a prosecution of the late direc- 
tors and auditors of the Company. He 
wished to know whether this reference 
had been made, and whether a prosecution 
would be instituted. In consequence of 
the facts that came out last year, a 
Committee was appointed to inquire what 
means should be taken for the purpose of 
restraining Companies within the Borrow- 


Earl De Grey and Ripon 


the case of a fraudulent nature which I 
thought deserved strict inquiry. Accor- 
dingly, the next day after the noble Earl’s 
Motion, I directed instructions to be laid 
before the Solicitor of the Treasury to 
make them the subject of inquiry. That 
Gentleman in a most energetic and indus- 
trious manner investigated the whole mat- 
ter, and prepared a case for the opinion of 
the Attorney General. That case, which 
was a document of some length, was laid 
before the then Attorney General in the 
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beginning of August. Unfortunately, Sir 
William Atherton was then suffering under 
the beginning of that illness which after- 
wards increased from time to time, until 
it rendered necessary his resignation in 
October ; and the same circumstances, I 
am sorry to say, prevented his giving any 
attention to the subject. When my hon. 
and learned Friend the present Attorney 
General succeeded him in office, the papers 
were immediately transferred to him. They 
received due attention, and he has given 
two opinions on the subject; but the opinion 
on both parts of the case concludes with 
a statement, that, under all the circum- 
stances, he is not prepared to say that a 
conviction could be reasonably expected to 
be obtained, and therefore he does not 
think a Government prosecution is advis- 
able. It belongs to my hon. and learned 
Friend entirely to administer that part of 
the law, and advise the Government. 
Having, therefore, directed his attention 
to the subject, and received the expression 
of his opinion, I am obliged to concur in 
it, that I do not think it desirable that any 
proceeding should be taken. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, that two of 
the recommendations of the Committee had 


been referred to a very competent autho- 
rity to consider how far they could be car- 


ried out. The Committee had not had 
time sufficiently to investigate the sub- 
ect. 

' Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that all the inquiries before the Committee 
led them to conclude that no part of the 
money raised had been applied by Mr. 
Jackson to his own purposes. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o’clock to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, February 26, 1864. 


MINUTES. ]—Serect Commrrez—On Taxation 
of Ireland appointed (Listof Members, March 8), 
on Dockyards nominated. 

Surrry—considered in Committee*—Committee 
RP. 

Pusuic Buts—Seéond Readi Land Drainage 
(Provisional Orders)* [Bill 25]; Inclosure* 
[Bill 26]; County Courts (Ireland) [Bill 12]. 

Committee — Malt for Cattle [Bill 6]; Convey- 
ancers (Ireland) [Bill 5). 

t— Malt for Cattle [Bill 37]; Convey- 
ancers (Ireland), 
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KERTCH PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty. If it 
is true that a portion of the Grant made 
by this House to the captors of Kertch 
and Yenikale has been bestowed upon 
three Flag Officers who were not serving 
in the Black Sea Fleet, or present at the 
capture ? 

Lord CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, it was true that a portion of the Grant 
had been awarded to Admiral Boxer, Sir 
Montague Stopford, and Sir Frederick 
Grey, who were not actually present at the 
capture of Kertch. But the Naval Prize 
Proclamation of 1854, issued at the open- 
ing of the war, gave a share to all Flag 
Officers upon the station ; and the award 
of the Kerteh money was ordered to be 
distributed “ according to the rules of our 
Naval Service, and in accordance with our 
Proclamation of March 29, 1854.” 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
perhaps the noble Lord will tell us where 
those officers were ? 


THE ANGLO-CHINESE FLEET. 
QUESTION, 


Cotonet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Africa, of four guns and 150-horse 
power, built in Her Majesty’s Dockyard 
at Devonport, and Jaunched 20th March, 
1862, was sold to the Chinese Govern- 
ment ; for what sum, and whether that 
sum has been paid; whether any other of 
Her Majesty’s vessels have been sold to 
the Chinese Government ; for what sums ; 
whether the prices have been paid;. and 
whether any monies are due, and the 
amount, from the Chinese Government on 
account of vessels sold, or for the supply 
of warlike or naval stores to the so-called 
Anglo-Chinese Fleet lately under the com- 
mand of Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B., 
R.N.; and when the ship’s books of Her 
Majesty’s Ship Lncounter are likely to 
be received at the Admiralty? He further 
wished to know, whether the prices ob- 
tained from the Chinese Government 
exceeded or fell short of the cost prices of 
the ships? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that the purchase-money of the 
Africa had been fully paid, and likewise 
that of the Jasper and Mohawk. The 
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stores supplied had also been paid for. In 
the books of the Accountant General, how- 
ever, there was a sum of £766 7s. 6d. 
still remaining due to the public for stores 
supplied to that expedition, and the Ac- 
countant General believed that a further 
small sum would arise for stores supplied 
to the squadron after their arrival in 
Chinese waters. Captain Sherard Os- 
born had called upon him that day, and 
he had undertaken to state that the 
debt of the Chinese Government would 
amount to about £100 when the Admi- 
ralty had paid Captain Sherard Osborn 
for certain stores supplied by him, before 
he left, to the senior officer of the navy 
in China. Everybody knew that it was 
very costly to send out stores to China, 
and it was therefore a matter of good 
policy and economy to purchase the stores 
out there at their original price. After 
balancing accounts there would remain, 
as he had said, a sum of £100 due by 
the Chinese Government, and he had 
every reason to believe it would be paid. 
As to the latter part of the question, the 
ship’s books of the Encounter were now 
in the office, as far as they ought to be, 
until the ship was paid off; and his hon, 
and gallant Friend by applying to the Ac- 
countant General at Somerset House could 
have any extracts from them printed which 
he thought necessary. 

Coronet SYKES said, the noble Lord 
had not stated whether he got the cost 
price of the ships from the Chinese Go- 
vernment? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that the ships were sold at a valuation. 
They were disposed of for their real value 
at the time, just as they would be to any 
private individual. 

Coroye. SYKES: At a loss, 


HIGHWAYS ACT.—QUESTION. 


CotoxeL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it is 
his intention to introduce any Bill during 
the present Session toamend the Highways 
Act passed during the last Session of Par- 
liament ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
his hon. and gallant Friend was probably 
not aware that he had already stated, a 
few nights ago, in answer to a similar 
question, that he hoped to introduce a Bill 
on the subject. A memorial bearing on 
the subject had, however, reached his 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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hands, and he wished to consider this be- 
fore bringing in the measure. 


TRAINING COLLEGES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council for Education, Whe- 
ther, when a Student having been admit- 
ted to a Training College without passing, 
or after failure at the examination for 
admission by the Inspector, succeeds in 
the examination of Students at the end of 
each of two successive years of training, 
completes the prescribed period of proba- 
tion, and becomes a Certificated Teacher, 
he will be counted to the credit of the 
Training College in estimating the Grant 
earned by the Institution under the Minute 
of March 21, 1863 ? 

Mr. LOWE replied, that the Training 
Colleges were founded for the purpose of 
educating young men and women for the 
office of teacher, and it was not the bu- 
siness of those establishments to give ele- 
mentary instruction, it being supposed that 
the pupil had received good elementary 
education before he came to the College to 
add there what was necessary to make him 
an efficient teacher. A person coming 
into a Training College without having 
undergone a good previous education was 
a great inconvenience and annoyance to 
the working of the College, for he could 
not generally be classed with the other 
students, and naturally dragged down the 
teaching to his own level. To prevent 
such occurrences, the Committee of Coun- 
cil had instituted a sort of matriculation 
examination for each of those training Col- 
leges; and it was only in favour of those 
students who passed that examination that 
the Grant would be counted. 


CHINA—MR. LAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LESLIE said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is the case that Mr. Lay, 
after being dismissed by the Chinese Go- 
vernment from the office of Inspector Ge- 
neral of Customs, has been appointed by 
Sir Frederick Bruce to act as Chinese 
Secretary to the British Legation ? 

Mr. LAYARD begged to say, in reply, 
that no information of the kind referred to 
had been received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
fvernment; on the contrary, as far as he 
was aware, Mr. Lay was now on his way 
back to England. 
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THE CONVICT TOWNLEY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MORRITT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it will be possible 
for Townley, lately convicted of murder, 
whose sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life, to obtain, by good con- 
duet or otherwise, at any future period of 
his life, a Licence or Ticket-of-Leave to be 
at large and free from restraint in either 
this or any other country ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, I will only 
repeat the answer which I gave to a ques- 
tion on the same subject before—namely, 
that convicts under sentence of penal ser- 
vitude for life, whether that sentence is 
original or remitted, are not entitled to the 
benefit of those regulations by which other 
convicts, under certain fixed conditions, 
may obtain the remission of portions of 
their sentences. 


CASE OF THE “ TUSCALOOSA.” 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PEACOCKE said, the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government told him the 
previous evening, that a set of instructions 
were sent out from this country to the 
Cape of Good Hope applying to a former 
supposed state of cireumstances in con- 
nection with the Tuscaloosa, which orders 
were afterwards recalled and others sub- 
stituted. He now wished to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What were the other 
circumstances under which instructions 
were sent out to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in consequence of which the Tuscaloosa 
was seized ; and whether the Government 
will lay upon the table of the House the 
Papers relating to the subject ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Perhaps 
my answer to the latter part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s question will save the House 
the trouble of listening to a rather compli- 
cated answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion. We have no objection to produce 
the papers, and these will explain the cir- 
cumstances under which the first order 
was given for the seizure of the vessel, 
and the subsequent order for her release. 


BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
When the houses left standing on the 
South side of Bridge Street, Westminster, 
VOL, CLXXIII. [rap serts.] 
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will be removed; and whether any decision 
has been arrived at as to the mode in which 
the vacant ground should be utilized ? 

Mr. COWPER: Sir, the freehold of 
those four houses still remaining on the 
south side of the street has been pur- 
chased, and I am in negotiation for the 
purchase of the leasehold interest. I ex- 
pect that, before very long, an agreement 
may be made as to the value of the lease- 
hold interest, and as soon as this interest 
has been acquired, the houses will be 
pulled down. Then the time will come 
for a decision as to the appropriation of 
the vacant site, but at present no such de- 
cision has been come to. 


DOCK AT MALTA. 
QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN HAY said, in the absence 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Captain 
Talbot), he would beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will lay upon the 
table of the House the Report of Admiral 
Sir Frederick Grey and Mr. Whitbread, 
upon which the Admiralty decided upon 
the proposed dock at Malta, as opposed to 
the views of Admiral Sir William Martin 
and Vice-Admiral Codrington, and all 
other official Papers and Correspondence 
that bear upon the subject, and which is 
not contained in the Papers now upon the 
table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, the 
hon. and gallant Member has put the 
question under an erroneous impression 
with respect to Sir Frederick Grey and 
Mr. Whitbread. They were at the time 
both members of the Board of Admiralty, 
and they were deputed by the Duke of 
Somerset to go out to Malta to inspect the 
plans and the site for themselves, and to 
hear all the arguments pro and con with 
regard to the proposed new dock. They 
made no written report, but the substance 
of their opinions is embodied in the decision 
of the Admiralty. With regard to the latter 
partof the question, I have to state that 
the Admiralty are willing to give all the 
correspondence as to the Malta docks, but 
if the Motion were agreed to as it stood, it 
would oblige us to produce a long previous 
correspondence and plans that would cost 
a great deal of money to prepare. But all 


those previous Reports are by Officers of 
the Admiralty, and in favour of the Admi- 
ralty scheme, and the hon. and gallant 
Member will not, therefore, get much ad- 
vantage from them. 


2Q 


If, however, after 
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coming to the Admiralty, he still wishes 
for the production of the whole, I shall, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, have no objection to produce the 
whole of the papers. 


Business of 


CHAIN CABLES—PROOF CERTIFICATES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have given notice, by public advertise- 
ment, that they will accept the private 
Proof Certificates of Messrs. Brown, Len- 
nox, and Co., for Chain Cables used on 
board ships hired by the Transport De- 
partment of the Admiralty for the convey- 
ance of troops, in lieu of those required 
from Lloyd’s Committee; and, if any such 
order has been made, if he has any objec- 
tion to lay the same upon the table of 
the House; and if they accepted Messrs. 
Brown, Lennox, and Co.’s private Certi- 
ficate of Proof for Cables supplied for 
vessels in Her Majesty’s Navy without 
further test ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in 
reply, that Messrs. Brown, Lennox, and 
Co. stated to the Admiralty that they 
had applied to the Committee at Lloyd’s 
for permission to allow their testing ap- 
paratus for chain cables to be accepted 
as the official test until the lst of July 
next, and that the Committee at Lloyd’s 
agreed to allow Messrs. Brown, Lennox, 
and Co. to issue cables and anchors, and 
accept their proof test until that date. 
They applied to the Admiralty for the 
same privilege with regard to ships in the 
public service, and the Admiralty granted 
them the same privilege which had been 
given by Lloyd’s Committee. 

Mr. LAIRD: Will there be any objec- 
tion to lay the advertisement on the table ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: None 
whatever. 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the New Zealand 
Legislature has passed an Act authorizing 
a Loan of Three Millions sterling for Colo- 
nial purposes; and whether there is any 
foundation for the rumour that such Loan 
is to be guaranteed by the Imperial Go- 
vernment ; and whether any recent Cor- 
respondence respecting the War in New 
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Zealand will shortly be laid before Parlia” 
liament ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that last year the Home 
Government agreed to make application 
to Parliament to guarantee a Loan of 
£500,000 on condition that a certain por- 
tion—£200,000, he believed—should be 
applied to liquidate a debt due by the Co- 
lonial to the Home Government. How- 
ever, the gentleman who was then acting 
for the New Zealand Government in this 
country, objected to the amount claimed 
by the Imperial Government, and the ar- 
rangement for the time came to an end, 
and the Bill which had been introduced 
was withdrawn. Since that time, the Go- 
vernor of New Zealand had informed the 
Home Government, that his Ministers would 
be prepared to make the payment claimed 
by the Imperial Government out of such a 
Loan. A rumour had reached the Colo- 
nial Office in the shape of a debate in the 
New Zealand Parliament, that the Colo- 
nial Legislature had passed, or were about 
to pass, a Bill to negotiate a Loan for 
£3,000,000, and that they would pro- 
bably apply to the Home Government for 
a guarantee for such a Loan. However, 
no such application had yet been received, 
and. the subject could not therefore be 
considered. With respect to the papers 
alluded to by the hon. Member, they would 
shortly be laid on the table. 


BUSINESS OF THE EVENING. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he wished to 
make an appeal to the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government with regard 
to the course laid down for the Business of 
the Evening ; and, in order to place him- 
self in order, he would conclude with a 
Motion. It appeared by the papers, to be 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to go into Committee of Supply on the 
Navy Estimates that evening. It would 
be in the recollection of the House that, 
on Wednesday last, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
an appeal to the House to permit a Motion 
to be carried, that the Speaker report Pro- 
gress, as unavoidable circumstances com- 
pelled him to leave, and the right hon. 
Gentleman named Friday as the day for 
considering the Malt for Cattle Bill in 
Committee. On the faith of this under- 
standing, a number of hon. Members were 
now present. It was therefore quite clear 
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that great inconvenience would arise if the 
proposal so volunteered by the right hon. 
Gentleman was not adhered to. All hon. 
Members were aware that, by the rules of 
the House, Motions of Supply were placed 
on the paper on Fridays for the purpose of 
enabjing Members to raise questions of 
various kinds ; but he apprehended that it 
was not in accordance with the rules or 
practice of the House that Her Majesty’s 
Government should foree on Estimates, 
especially under present circumstances. 
Without saying anything about the merits 
of the Malt for Cattle Bill, it was clear that 
great inconvenience was arising in the 
country from not knowing what the deci- 
sion of the House might be. He therefore 
begged to ask the noble Viscount whether 
he will consent to the Malt for Cattle Bill 
being taken before the Estimates ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
cannot agree with the doctrine laid down 
by the hon. Gentleman, that the rules or 
practice of the House exclude the House 
from going into the Estimates on Fridays, 
after the preliminary matters have been 
disposed of. With regard to the particu- 


lar question raised, I can only say that, if 


any expectations were raised by any ar- 
rangement made on the part of the Go- 
vernment as to a particular question, un- 
less great public inconvenience would arise 
from its being postponed, I should always 
be anxious not to inflict disappointment on 
those who come on the faith of the ar- 
rangement. I was not aware yesterday 
evening when we fixed the Navy Estimates, 
that any such agreement had taken place, 
but I am quite ready to accept the hon. 
Member’s version of it, and I can at once 
assure him we will not go into the Navy 
Estimates this evening, but take the Malt 
for Cattle Bill if possible. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
ame Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

air.” 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
BASES OF PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 
. QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
wish to ask the noble Viscount a Question 
of which I have not given notice. It 
refers, however, to a matter of importance 
at the present moment, and it is also one 


with which the noble Lord has so intimate 
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an acquaintance, that he can have no diffi- 
culty in replying. If, however, he prefers 
that I should ask the Question on another 
day I will do so. I wish to know, Whether 
the Government have laid down any points 
as bases for the Conference that is pro- 
posed to take place respecting the Danish 
and German dispute; and, if so, whether he 
is at liberty to communicate them to the 
House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The only 
basis on which the Conference between the 
Powers that concluded the Treaty of 1852 
can take place—especially after the decla- 
ration made by Austria and Prussia that 
they adhere to the Treaty of 1852, and 
after the declaration from France that she 
also considers that treaty to be binding, 
and is favourable to the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Danish Monarchy—is 
of course the basis of the Treaty of 1852, 
and for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments compatible with the maintenance of 
the integrity of the Danish Monarchy. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
should like to ask the noble Lord, whether 
one point laid down as a basis is that 
Schleswig and Holstein should continue to 
be united ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: We have 
not got the consent of all the parties con- 
cerned to the assembling of the Conference. 
We have received to-day a paper from 
Copenhagen, intimating that owing to 
local considerations, the Danish Govern- 
ment wished to be allowed to postpone 
their decision as to acceding to the Con- 
ference for a certain period of time. Of 
course, it is not for us to lay down any de- 
tailed arrangement which shall be the sub- 
ject of consideration at the Conference. 
It will be sufficient that the basis of nego- 
tiation will be that which I have stated— 
the integrity of the Danish Monarchy. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY.—THE 
GERMAN DIET AND THE CONFERENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Yesterday 
I asked the noble Lord whether the Ger- 
man Diet had been invited to attend the 
Conference, and I understood him to say 
his impression was that the German Diet 
had not been invited to attend the Confer- 
ence. Can he tell us now, Whether, in the 
first place, the German Diet has been in- 
vited to send a representative to the Con- 
ference ; and, if so, what answer has been 
received ? 


2Q2 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: No an- 
swer has as yet been received. The 
House will easily understand that the Diet 
may be under sone difficulties on the sub- 
ject. The Diet is divided into two very 
conflicting and antagonistic portions, one 
portion adhering to the Treaty of 1852, 
and the principle of maintaining the inte- 
grity of the Danish Monarchy; the other, 
having proclaimed from the outset that 
the object to be aimed at is the dismem- 
berment of the Danish Monarchy. We 
may hope that that obstacle may be 
got over; but, at the same time, it is 
possible there may be some difficulty in 
framing the particular instructions which 
the representatives of the Diet should re- 
ceive. 


SLAVE TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CAVE, in asking, pursuant to no- 
tice, Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to carry into execution the pro- 
visions of the treaty with the United States 
for the suppression of the slave trade, by 
stationing cruisers off the coast of Cuba, 
said, it was with great diffidence he ven- 
tured again to bring this subject before 
the House, as he felt he might lay himself 
open to the charge of occupying the time 
of hon. Members with an obsolete and un- 
practical subject. He was well aware that 
of late years many circumstances had com- 
bined to modify the strong feeling which 
formerly prevailed in the House and the 
country upon the subject of slavery. In- 
formation had, however, reached him which 
he thought justified the course he was 
about to take, and he would be very brief. 
He felt, moreover, however various might 
be the opinions which prevailed on the 
subject of involuntary servitude, there 
could be but one upon the slave trade. 
No English voice would be raised in its 
defence, and no Englishman would now 
deem it anything but a most detestable 
crime, whether they contemplated the 
misery inflicted upon the unhappy captives 
torn suddenly from their peaceful homes 
with every circumstance of atrocity, or 
upon their families, if any were left, who 
had escaped the torch and weapons of the 
manstealer ; or whether, taking a wider 
view, they reflected that the testimony of 
all travellers, from Bruce and Mungo Park 
to his distinguished friend Captain Speke, 
united in condemning the slave trade as 
the greatest bar to the civilization and im- 
provement of the tribes even far in the 
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interior of the great African continent, 
But to come home to ourselves, there 
surely must be many who saw with appre- 
hension how dependent we were upon this 
broken reed, and how sorely we might 
some day suffer from so unsatisfactory a 
position. He would explain his meaning 
in a few words, Thirty years ago the 
people of England, awakened to the evils 
of slavery, emancipated the negroes in 
their colonies at the cost of an enormous 
sum of money and of a social revolution 
from which few of those colonies had yet 
recovered. That was, in the eyes of the 
world, a remarkable sacrifice of expediency 
to principle. Some years later the in- 
crease of manufacturing industry in the 
midland counties gave an immense im- 
petus to the growth of cotton. The in- 
ternal slave trade peopled the cotton fields 
of the south, and the slave States of Ame- 
rica obtained the monopoly of supply. We 
were now lamenting the consequences. A 
few years later we opened our ports to 
slavegrown sugar. The African slave 
trade revived with all its atrocities, and 
the production of free labour languished 
throughout the world. We now depended 
upon slavery not only for two-fifths of our 
supply, but for nearly half the vast revenue 
derived from sugar. Should an insurrec- 
tion break out in Cuba—and four years 
ago such an event would have seemed far 
more probable than the disruption of the 
United States—we might have cause to 
regret a change of policy which, in the 
eyes of many in this country, and still 
more out of it, seemed a remarkable sa- 
crifice of principle to expediency. He had 
long felt the anomaly and danger of de- 
pending for so large a portion of our reve- 
nue upon a source which we condemned 
and were doing our best to destroy. There 
was now a race between our own colonies 
and Cuba. British Guiana, in a recent 
memorial to the Colonial Office, one of the 
best written and most temperate docu- 
ments that ever came from a colony, stated, 
that with a steady supply of immigrants 
she could compete with slavery, but not 
with the slave trade. The House knew 
how we had striven year after year, at 
considerable expense, and the sacrifice of 
many valuable lives, to put down this 
abominable traffic, and how we had been 
baffled by other nations allowing their flags 
to shelter it. One of the most promising 
changes in this respect had been the 
Treaty of 1862, under which the United 
States conceded the right of search in 
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ease of suspicion of slave trading. It was 
supposed that, this point gained, our diffi- 
culties would vanish, and that a few fast 
steamers off the coast of Cuba, where they 
were 80 efficient before (till recalled, owing 
to difficulties which had been removed by 
this treaty), would entirely put an end to 
the slave trade. What, then, had been 
the result? How did we stand in 1864? 
That was the information he sought from 
Her Majesty’s Government, as the papers 
which had been presented to Parliament 
left them in a state of complete uncer- 
tainty. We were now advanced some little 
way into the present year, yet these inter- 
esting documents (Slave Trade Correspon- 
dence A and B) did not carry us beyond 
1862; and it was most extraordinary and 
unfortunate that, on three important points, 
they broke off at the most critical moment, 
leaving us in the tantalizing case of the 
readers of sensation novels in monthly 
parts, with this difference, that our curi- 
osity could not be satisfied till, at the 
earliest, the lapse of another year. What, 
then, did these papers tell us, and what 
did they leave untold? They told us that 
the trade to Cuba was as brisk as ever. 
That, although less than 12,000 slaves 
had been reported as landed during the 
year, yet that so many new estates had 
been established in remote districts that 
vast numbers of slaves had been smug- 
gled on to the keys or small rocky islets 
with which the coast of Cuba was fringed, 
whence they were removed a few at a 
time in country boats, so that it was im- 
possible to say how many had been impor- 
ted. They informed us that slaves were 
so valuable, that on one occasion the 
owners could afford to pay no less than 
£12,900 as hush money to Spanish offi- 
cials for a cargo of 490. These papers 
mention, that the vigilance of Spanish 
cruisers had diminished in consequence of 
the sailors having been kept out of their 
prize money by the authorities. We learnt 
from them that the horrors of the middle 
passage had not diminished, when we read 
that there was a slaver captured by Her 
Majesty’s ship Antelope, measuring from 
85 to 90 tons, having 558 slaves on board, 
besides her crew, or seven persons to a 
ton, with a slave deck only thirty inches 
high, and insufficient food and water for 
the voyage of 50 days to Cuba. We had 
the usual passages of arms, or rather of 
sharp writing, between the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office and the 
Spanish authorities, which were very cre- 
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ditable to the acuteness of both parties, 
but did not materially advance the ques- 
tion. We found, however—that this was 
most important—that in May 24, 1862, 
the noble Lord communicated the Ameri- 
ean Treaty to the French Government, 
and suggested that a similar right of 
search might be conceded by France. He 
(Mr. Cave) looked most anxiously for the 
reply. It was not given in the papers, 
but on the Slst of December, the last day 
to which the papers extended, he found a 
complaint to Lord Cowley, that a steamer 
with French colours had just left the coast 
of Africa with 1,000 slaves. In June the 
same year he found a similar proposal to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. Again, he found 
no notice of the result. But, at any rate, 
Her Majesty’s Government must have 
taken advantage themselves of that treaty 
with the United States which was to re- 
move all our difficulties. At least, so he 
thought when he found Lord Russell, on 
the 11th of September, 1862, not brook- 
ing the tedious delay of the post or even 
of a courier, telegraphing to Sir John 
Crampton at Madrid, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were going to send men-of- 
war to cruise off Cuba, and instructing 
him to propose to the Spanish Government 
that these cruisers should have liberty to 
anchor off any part of the coast. He 
looked carefully for the reply, but was still 
entirely in the dark, as far as those papers 
went, whether the required permission was 
given or, indeed, whether the cruisers were 
sent at all. This, then, was the point at 
which these papers left us more than a 
year ago. What had been done since? 
He feared nothing had been done. A re- 
cent memorial from Jamaica complained 
that the trade was being carried on in full 
vigour. A naval officer of the station wrote 
last month from Port Royal in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“The past year has been one in which much 
might have been done to suppress the slave trade, 
as our treaty with the United States regarding 
the right of search was ratified early in 1863. 
Notwithstanding the principal objection was re- 
moved by that treaty, no advantage has yet been 
taken of it, and the cruisers have been so few in 
number and tied down by such rules, that the block- 
ade of the coast of Cuba has not even been one 
which could be put on paper. As I now write, 
there is not a single vessel on the Cuban coast from 
this division, and I am certain that those in the 
Bahamas do not come down, except to get a stock 
of cigars now and then at Havannah. In fact, their 
duties are too arduous at Nassau in looking after 
British interests, and preventing attacks from 
Federal ships of war. We have at anchor to-day 
the gunboats Cygnet, Steady, Landrail ; sloops 
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Peterel, and Barracouta ; corvettes Jason and 
Challenger, and flagship Nile. If the commanders 
were allowed their own discretion in cruising off 
Cuba they would pay for information, which is 
easily obtained ; and, as was the case a few years 
ago, slavers would be taken at the rate of three 
or four a month ; as it is, not one has been taken 
since we have been on the station. The com- 
manders naturally do not enter with much zeal 
into the cruising, as they are told off for a par- 
ticular station, and there they must remain, and 
their cruising ground is as well known to the 
slavers as to the commodore. Our papers autho- 
rize us to search the vessels of every nation, save 
France, and there ought to be six vessels on the 
north and six on the south if we wish to be in 
earnest and stop the slave trade,” 

He (Mr. Cave) had the honour of trans- 
mitting to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, a few weeks since, two 
schemes for watching the Cuban coast, 
written without concert by persons who 
were well acquainted with those regions, 
and fully borne out by this letter received 
only a few days ago from an entirely 
independent source. The price of sugar 
was rising, which would enable the Cuban 
planter to give a higher price for slaves, 
and the demand would assuredly be met 
by increased supply. It was stated, in- 
deed, that the new Captain General of 
Cuba was determined to stop the trade, 


and had already given proof of his sin- 


cerity. If this were really so, the thing 
would be done, as Spain, doubtless, had 
the power in her own hands ; but he could 
not forget that the same good tidings had 
been received of one Captain General after 
another for years past, and had not been 
borne out by the result. At any rate, such 
good resolves would not be weakened by 
absence of temptation, and he trusted that 
the new admiral, Sir James Hope, than 
whom no man was more capable from for- 
mer experience of coping with the slave 
trade, would take care that the temptation 
to which the Captain General might be 
exposed was not greater than he could 
resist. It was now well nigh fifty years 
since nearly half-a-million was paid to 
Spain in consideration for treaties which 
had been systematically evaded, for under- 
takings which had never been performed. 
We all knew too well the expenditure of 
English money and the waste of valuable 
English lives which had during that long 
interval been caused by this breach of 
faith, and he (Mr. Cave) thought the time 
was now come, when the people of this 
country had a right to know whether there 
was any better hope for the future or not ; 
and, if not, then it would be for them to 
decide whether the partial success which 
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had hitherto attended our efforts was worth 
the heavy cost at which it had been at- 
tained, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can 
assure the hon. Member that the Govern- 
ment feel as deeply as he can on the sub- 
ject to which he has drawn the attention 
of the House ; and, if I may be allowed to 
speak of individuals, I venture to say that 
no men in the country have felt more 
warmly, and, within the limits of their 
spheres of action, have exerted themselves 
more for the suppression of the slave trade 
than my noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Office and myself. At the same 
time, when we recollect the great difficulty 
which was experienced in this country in 
gaining a victory over interested parties 
who maintained the slave trade, we must 
make some allowances for the reluctance 
which other Governments maiifest to adopt 
the course which we have so honourably fol- 
lowed. But great progress has been made, 
though it is natural for man to look rather te 
that which remains to be done than to that 
which has been accomplished. In a survey 
of the whole matter, however, it is right to 
look both ways; and when we consider 
that the Brazilian slave trade, which form- 
erly amounted to 60,000 or 70,000 slaves 
a year, and which implied the wretchedness 
and misery of three times that number of 
persons, including those who were torn from 
their homes, and died on their passage in- 
land, or in crossing the Atlantic, we may 
say that a very great and important benefit 
has been done in the cause of humanity by 
the extinction of the slave trade of Brazil. 
Then there remains the slave trade of 
Cuba. That used to be, I believe, an im- 
portation of 20,000 slaves, or more, a year. 
According to the last accounts we have 
received from those who look to these 
matters, we have reason to think that the 
actual importation in 1863 has not ex- 
ceeded 6,000 or 7,000. This is a very 
great reduction, and has been owing, 
in a great degree, to the treaty with 
the United States. The protection af- 
forded for a great number of years to 
the slave trade by the American flag 
gave impunity to a vast extent of crime, 
and the President of the United States 
in the handsomest manner agreed—nay, 
almost himself proposed to us—to make a 
treaty for a mutual right of search, which 
has proved most valuable for the accom- 
plishment of our object. I am sorry to say 
that the Government of France has not 
thought fit to follow the example of the 
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United States—and that is more to be re- 
gretted as France took the lead in abolish- 
ing of her own accord the slave trade, and 
for a certain time agreed to a treaty for a 
mutual right of search. But a feeling of 
jealousy arose with respect to the national 
flag, and that treaty was put an end to, 
and we have not been able to obtain a re- 
newal of it. France, however, does em- 
ploy cruisers on the coast of Africa, and I 
have reason to hope that the action of 
France will be directed energetically and 
sincerely to put an end to the slave trade. 
We know that for a certain time the pre- 
tended immigration of free labourers into 
the French colonies, obtained I must hope 
under false representations, the sanction of 
the French Government. That was, in 
fact, the slave trade in its purest form, as 
far as concerned Africa. But, as slavery 
was abolished in the French colonies, these 
wretched immigrants when they arrived at 
their destination were not called slaves, but 
apprentices for a certain time. It was a 
great abuse, and the French Government 
felt it proper to put an end to it on con- 
dition of having the power of exporting 
coolies under regulations from our Eastern 
possessions. I am bound to say with re- 


spect to the present Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Cuba, that he has acted 
most honourably, and has exercised his 
power in every case effectually for the 


suppression of the slave trade. But the 
power of the Governor is not complete, 
as there are certain laws of Spain which 
eramp his action, and at his suggestion 
we have forwarded an earnest recommen- 
dation to the Government at Madrid to 
repeal those laws. This representation 
has not yet been successful, but I hope 
shortly that the Spanish Crown will feel 
it due to itself and the honour and good 
faith of the Spanish nation, to remove the 
obstacles which stand in the way of the 
accomplishment of the purposes for which 
the treaties for the suppression of the 
slave trade were concluded. We have for- 
warded to all our cruisers on the American 
station warrants authorizing them to exer- 
cise the right of search with respect to all 
the flags in reference to which we possess 
that right. It is very natural for those 
who look at one part of a question to think 
that part all important ; and sometimes, 
if they sueceed by their eloquence and 
energy in effecting their object, they may 
do as much harm as good. I recollect 
that the late Sir Fowell Buxton, as sincere 
an advocate for the abolition of slavery as 
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ever lived, and who to his honour laboured 
with great success in the cause, at one 
time took up the notion that trading up the 
African rivers would be the great impedi- 
ment to slavery. He published a book, 
and in his earnestness declared that the 
employment of those other means which 
were thought necessary by other people 
had failed. The hon. Member opposite 
attaches great value, and deservedly, to 
the action of our cruisers on the coast of 
Cuba. There is no doubt of their im- 
portance, and the warrants given to them 
to examine suspected vessels under the 
American flag will very much assist them 
in the performance of their duty ; but I 
take leave to say that the value of cap- 
tures in different places may be stated in 
the proportion I am now going to mention. 
The most important capture is the slave 
ship equipped and prepared on the coast of 
Africa without any slaves on board. That is 
the most important capture, because that 
prevents the misery entailed by the embar- 
kation of the negroes, and throws on the 
hands of the chief, who makes money by 
selling them, the commodity before he 
has received the money. The next valu- 
able capture is a ship with negroes on 
board, but off the coast of Africa, because 
then the negroes escape the sufferings of 
the middle passage which the hon. Member 
has so forcibly described. The third im- 
portant capture is a slaver, with negroes 
on board, off the coast of Cuba, because 
those who have thus far survived the 
voyage are rescued from the doom to 
which they were destined, and restored to 
comparative freedom. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman that we are not at all blind to 
the importance of the points upon which he 
has dwelt. Admiral Hope, a most active 
and energetic officer, than whom no man 
has more at heart the abolition of slavery, 
and who has a local knowledge of these 
matters, will, I have no doubt, under the 
instructions of the Admiralty, do every- 
thing in his power to effect that object. 
There is one point which, I think, the hon. 
Member hinted at. We applied to the 
Spanish Government to give permission to 
our cruisers on the coast of Cuba to anchor 
within their territorial limits. I am sorry 
to say that they have not hitherto agreed 
to that proposal. There may be some 
feeling of national jealousy in the matter, 
or those who influence the Spanish Go- 
vernment may be actuated by other motives, 
not, perhaps, so honourable. I hope, how- 
ever, we may yet prevail on them to con- 
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cede this privilege, because it would be 
a great advantuge to our cruisers. The 
channels by which these slaves arrive are 
well known, and limited in number; and if 
we could station our vessels so as to com- 
mand those channels, it would greatly faci- 
litate captures. It is well known that the 
Spanish Government have been urged over 
and over again, by every motive of national 
honour and good faith, to exert themselves 
for the suppression of slavery. They have 
always stated that orders of the most 
stringent character had been sent to Cuba, 
but that the difficulty of putting them into 
execution had hitherto foiled the intentions 
of the Government. I know that the Mar- 
quis of Miraflores, who was not long ago 
at the head of the Spanish Government, 
was most sincerely and honourably anxious 
to do allin his power to carry out the treaty. 
As to the papers relating to the slave trade, 


they include reports and correspondence | 


from distant parts, and some time must 
elapse before they are all received and ready 
for presentation to Parliament. Those for 
the last year are now in course of prepa- 
ration, and will, I believe, be laid before 
Parliament very shortly. I trust that they 
will show a considerable diminution in the 
slave trade of Cuba. 


TAXATION OF IRELAND.—MOTION FOR 
A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


CotoneL DUNNE said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the Taxation 
of Ireland ; and to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to consider how far it was in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Union, or just in reference to the resources 
of the country. His Motion was a renewal 
of that he made during the previous year, 
but he believed it would be new to most of 
the Members, because on the former occa- 
sion very few were present. Although his 
former Motion had no practical result, it 
was, he was bound to say, extremely grati- 
fying to himself, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed a disposition to discuss 
the question fairly; but, of course, he did 
not agree with the arguments he used, 
Since then, a considerable change had 
come over the question. He never knew 
the attention of Ireland to be so thoroughly 
and earnestly directed to the consideration 
of her material interests, hitherto too much 
neglected, and especially the amount of 
taxation imposed upon her, as compared 
with the rest of the kingdom. In Dublin, 
a committee had been appointed to inves- 
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tigate the matter, which had taken evi- 
dence from witnesses from both sides, and 
had made an extremely clever report, very 
much in accordance with his views. Simi- 
lar inquiries had also been conducted in 
Waterford, Clonmel, Limerick, and other 
towns. He hoped that was the commence- 
ment of an agitation in which every Irish- 
man would take part, and which would 
bring the question fully and fairly before 
the Legislature. The great difficulty in 
dealing with the subject was the paucity of 
information. The Returns were often con- 
tradictory, and no clear accounts seemed, 
for some time past, to have been kept of 
the different taxes in Ireland. All the 
ealeulations appeared to be based on the 
false assumption that Ireland paid a cer- 
tain amount of taxation, whereas she really 
yielded a great deal more. There was a 
considerable revenue which, Although at- 
tributed to England, was actually derived 
from Ireland. At the time of the Union 
it was agreed that the proportion of taxa- 
tion imposed on Ireland should be two- 
seventeenths, and that on England fifteen- 
seventeenths. That arrangement was re- 
sisted by Grattan and others in the Irish 
Parliament. The Lords protested against 
it as grossly unjust. In spite of all oppo- 
sition, however, the Commons of Ireland 
induced, it was suspected, by the same 
reasons which won them over to the Union, 
agreed to it. Within seven years after 
that proportion had been in force, there 
was scarcely a statesman of the day who 
did not assert in the British Parliament 
that it was unfairly high. Ireland had 
been assured that she would enjoy a relief 
in the way of taxation and other advan- 
tages from the Union; but none of these 
expectations had been fulfilled. The fact 
was, that Ireland was taxed indirectly by 
heavy loans, which were put down to her 
credit, and which, at the end of fifteen 
years, amounted to an enormous sum, At 
the time of the Union, England had a debt 
of £420,944,590 and odd, and Ireland a 
debt of £26,841,219. The interest on 
the English debt was £15,000,000, and on 
the Irish, £1,150,284. Now, one of the 
provisions of the Act of Union was, that 
the two debts and the interest should be 
kept distinct; but that provision was never 
carried out. In 1802 the revenue of Ire- 
land rose from £3,619,000 to £7,544,000, 
but the proportion of debt imposed upon that 
country amounted to about £107,000,000. 
The original debt was taken at £18,000,000, 
instead of £26,000,000, and to that was 
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added £88,000,000, to make up a deficit 
which certainly did not exeeed £9,000,000. 
On that point some explanation was re- 
quired, and even after the lapse of sixty 
years a Committee of Inquiry might well 
be appointed. He would not press the 
matter, however, further than to show that 
the amount of debt thus saddled on Ireland 
was most unjust. At the time of the Union 
the debt of Great Britain, as he had said, 
amounted to upwards of £420,000,000, 
and the debt of Ireland to a trifle more 
than £26,000,000, making together about 
£447,000,000. Deducting that from the 
present debt—£736,000,000, there was a 
balance of £289,000,000, which, if divided 
in the proportion of 2-17ths, would give 
to Ireland a much smaller share than had 
been allotted to her, but which, if dealt 
with according to the value of the pro- 
perty assessed to the income tax, would 
reduce the portion payable by Ireland to 
£24,000,000, or £25,000,000. Surely, 
then, the people of Ireland had a right to 
inquire whether they were not called upon 
to pay more than their fair proportion. The 
Act of Union provided that at the end 
of seven years the proportion established 
between the two kingdoms might be re- 
vised, and, if necessary, altered. It was 
inconceivable to him how, while almost 
every statesman of eminence was complain- 
ing of the injustice done to Ireland, advan- 
tage was not taken of that provision. So 
it was, however; and twice seven years 
passed without anything being done. At 
length, in 1816, the two Exchequers were 
consolidated, and then was placed on Ire- 
land an amount of debt which had no re- 
ference either to her capabilities or to the 
principle of justice. The object, apparent- 
ly, was to get from Ireland as much as 
could be squeezed out of her. Ireland, of 
course, sunk every day, and her condition 
became such that every one complained of 
it. In 1816 Lord Granville acknowledged 
that Parliament had not fulfilled its obli- 
gations to Ireland, and declared that the 
Irish people were entitled to demand re- 
dress as a right. The first Sir Robert 
Peel warned the House of Commons against 
imposing additional taxation upon Ireland, 
and Lord Castlereagh himself complained 
of the injustice done to that country. At 
a later period, Mr. James Fitzgerald stated 
that Ireland could not pay the 2-17ths 
which England had imposed on her, and 
the same statement was repeated by Sir 
Henry Parnell. In fact, almost every 
statesman of those days gave his testimony 
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to the fact that the Irish proportion was an 
unjust one, and, therefore, he had a right 
to ask the House to inquire whether the 
evil could not be rectified and justice done 
to Ireland. He need not say that the con- 
solidation of the Exchequers, though pro- 
pounded as a panacea for the evils of 
Ireland, added to the mischief. It might 
be said, that the Consolidation Act of 1816, 
having virtually repealed the Act of Union, 
we could not go beyond it, and that we had 
nothing more to do with an Act which was 
obsolete. He maintained, however, that 
the Act of Union was as binding as it was 
before 1816. Since that time Parliament 
had more than once recognized the validity 
of the Act of Union. In 1823, for exam- 
ple, long after the consolidation of the Ex- 
chequers, a Bill was ordered to be prepared 
and brought in by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and others, in conformity with 
the 7th Article of the Act of Union, pro- 
viding that no article in Ireland should be 
taxed to a greater amount than a similar 
article in England. 

Apart from the provisions of the Act of 
Union, however, he could rest his case upon 
another ground equally strong—namely, 
the relative ability of each country to bear 
taxation, and in that view also he believed 
he should be able to show that Ireland was 
entitled to more favourable treatment than 
she received. It was notorious to Europe, 
that Ireland, although connected with a 
country abounding in wealth, and marvel- 
lously advancing in the accumulation of re- 
sources of every description, was diminish- 
ing in prosperity in every possible manner. 
Let them first of all look at her population. 
She had lost two millions and a half of her 
population, and emigration was constantly 
increasing those figures. The right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin stated the other night that 100,000 
fighting men had left her shores for Ame- 
rica, That assertion was questioned at the 
time, but as the whole number of emigrants 
was 150,000, and 50,000 would be a fair 
allowance to make for women and children, 
he had no doubt of its truth. Tle believed 
that the movement had not yet reached its 
maximum. He believed that if peace were 
restored in America, such a demand would 
arise for labour, in consequence of the ex- 
haustion of the native population created 
by the war, that a new impulse would be 
given to the tide of Irish emigration, and 
the number of the emigrants would be 
doubled. He knew there were people who 
said—and he found that the present Lord 
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Lieutenant was one of the number—that 
the departure of the population from the 
country ought not to form a subject of 
regret. But that was not his opinion, and 
he could not help thinking that it must be 
a loss toany country to have its population 
flying from its shores. When he endea- 
voured to trace those evils to their sources, 
he was led to believe that the primary 
cause of the depression of Ireland was the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. He did not mean 
to pronounce an opinion as to the wisdom 
of that measure ; it might have been pro- 
ductive of great benefit to this country ; 
but it had certainly operated most in- 
juriously for Ireland. Ireland had, prac- 
tically, a monopoly of the English market 
for the supply of corn while the Corn Laws 
had been in operation, and that monopoly 
had been destroyed by the abolition of those 
laws ; and such a change, to an agricul- 
tural country like Ireland, was an unmiti- 
gated evil. When wheat was at 26s. per 
barrel of twenty stone, it was impossible 
that the profits of agriculture should be 
such as they were in the old times of the 
monopoly. With the profits so did the 
pursuit of agriculture decay, and as the 
employment for labourers fell off they had 
no alternative but starvation or emigration. 
According to the most authentic accounts, 
Irish agriculture was passing through a 
period of depression. Within a period of 
ten years, the quantity of arable land under 
cultivation in Ireland diminished by up- 
wards of two millions of acres, and during 
last year there was a further diminution 
of 144,799 acres, or between 5 and 6 
per cent of the cereal crops of the country. 
Ireland used to export cereals to the value 
of from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000. She 
now imported £5,000,000 worth, showing 
a loss of £9,000,000 on that head alone. 
The falling off had also extended to green 
crops and to stock. The diminution of 
green crops last year amounted to 19,336 
acres. Of horses, there was in the 
same period a loss of 23,715, valued at 
£189,720 ; of cattle, 93,415, of the value 
of £1,777,998 ; of sheep, 153,201, of the 
value of £147,421; and of pigs, 89,821, 
of the value of £98,000, making alto- 
gether a loss within the last year—that 
was from 1862 to 1863—of stock worth 
£2,207,616. 

He approached the question of manufac- 
tures, and there, also, he could find little 
room for congratulation. In the north 
of Ireland it was true that the gain de- 
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flax was considerable, but that was the 
only Irish manufacture, and it was confined 
practically to a single province. Attempts 
had been made to introduce flax into other 
portions of the country, but he was not 
sanguine enough to believe that fortunes 
would be made by it; on the contrary, a 
noble Friend had told him as his personal 
experience, that he had burnt not merely 
his fingers, but his arm up to the shoulder, 
At the same time, he thought the exten- 
sion of the system ought to be encouraged, 
and to the extent of his opportunities he 
had done so. The chief good to be de- 
rived, in his opinion, from flax culture 
would be, if every peasant would grow a 
small portion for his own use, so that the 
women of the family could turn it into 
good and solid articles of clothing, and 
thus obviate the necessity of buying any- 
thing from Manchester. Other manufac. 
tures had almost died out in Ireland. In 
1839 cotton mills were found in six coun- 
ties, but in 1862 they had entirely disap- 
peared. Woollen manufactures still lin- 
gered in some counties, but the struggle 
was a hard one, as shown by the fact that 
in 1839 they gave employment to 1,231 
persons, whereas in 1862 they only occu- 
pied 862. The industry in frieze, how- 
ever, was valuable, and he hoped it would 
be extended. According to the Reports 
of the Inspectors of Factories, worsted 
had sunk even lower than the woollen 
manufactures. There used to be a trade 
called “ sprigging,”” which gave employ- 
ment to 100,000 persons, chiefly in the 
north of Ireland; but since the beginning 
of the American war that had fallen off 
considerably. 

Another test of the amount of prosperity 
in a country consisted in the value of the 
personal property and stocks transferred. 
Glancing over the Returns of the transfers 
accomplished by wills, letters of adminis- 
tration, &c., it appeared that the amount 
decreased from £4,250,000 in 1838, to 
less than £4,000,000 in 1857. The ba- 
lance of stocks transferred between Eng- 
land and Ireland was generally in favour 
of Ireland to the year 1854 by about 
£1,000,000, but since then matters had 
changed, and were now the other way. 
That change was largely traceable, he be- 
lieved, to purchases of corn, which had 
become necessary, and which always im- 
poverished a country. With regard to 
savings banks, too, the investments were 
less in the present day than they were in 
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since the great fall in 1849; but they 
were now only £2,153,211, as against 
£2,921,581 in 1845. The Reproductive 
Loan Fund had fallen in a remarkable 
manner. In 1846 its capital was £408,842, 
and its circulation £1,770,397; in 1862 
its capital was but £185,980, and its cir- 
culation £719,460. As regarded that 
particular fund, he did not think it a 
very great loss to the country, and pro- 
bably some portion of the funds formerly 
utilized in that channel had gone to the 
savings banks. But still, its falling off 
was a feature that could not be overlooked 
in any general estimate of the resources 
of the country. Probably one of the most 
striking evidences of downward tendency 
presented itself in connection with rail- 
ways. On more than one of the principal 
lines trains had actually been taken off, 
and the circumstance had been commented 
upon in terms of regret by Mr. Ennis, 
the chairman of the Midland Great Wes- 
tern Company. He had even heard that 
upon that line passengers bound to or from 
Galway in some cases would not travel 
by the ordinary trains, but waited for the 
goods trains. Another important branch 
of industry in which there had been a ter- 
rible decline was in the fisheries. In the 
year 1846 there were connected with the 
Irish fisheries 15,932 boats, and 70,011 
fishermen; in 1862 the numbers had fallen 
to 11,375 boats and 48,601 men, being a 
decrease of 4,557 fishing boats and 21,410 
hardy seamen, from among whom the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
might, doubtless, have drawn materials for 
excellent crews in the case of a great 
national emergency. Another important 
indication of the declining wealth of the 
country, was the diminution which had 
taken place in the money circulated by the 
banks. In 1859 the Irish banks enjoyed 
a circulation of £6,870,238; but from 
that period depression had taken place 
year after year till the amount had fallen 
to £5,658,392. The Customs and Ex- 
cise Returns had also diminished, but not 
in an equally perceptible degree, owing, 
he believed, to the fact that the amount 
had been maintained by additional taxa- 
tion, A nobleman who had spent a great 
deal of money in Ireland, and who had 
lately returned from the west, assured him 
that until the present year he had never 
despaired of the prospects of the country. 
This result he attributed to the successive 
bad harvests; and although in his own 
neighbourhood the crops, as a whole, had 
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been well saved last year, there were 
many other parts of the country where 
the produce by no means realized the 
earlier promise of the season. 

Having shown the diminished capacity 
of the country to sustain heavy burdens, 
he turned to the question of taxation; 
and he found that in the last decennial 
period the taxation had increased from 
£48,560,000 to £52,893,000. The taxa- 
tion of Ireland, as given in the last official 
Return, was £6,845,000, but that by no 
means represented the entire amount pro- 
perly to be classed under that head. The 
customs’ duties on much that was con- 
sumed in Ireland were paid in England. 
In addressing the House during the last 
year, he had over-rated the amount, but 
the Dublin Committee, by whom the sub- 
ject had been investigated, calculated the 
proportion at about a million. £700,000 
was paid in that way upon sugar alone, 
and that amount should be added to the 
taxation stated in the Return. Some years 
ago the net rents from Crown lands in 
Ireland amounted to £93,000 ; but many 
of these had been sold since, and the 
produce applied, not to the Irish, but the 
English revenue. The rents levied in 
Ireland were spent, in a great measure, 
out of the country. If Ireland were, in- 
deed, an integral part of the kingdom, she 
had a right to count on a part of the sums 
that figured in the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates. If stores were sold, if money were 
received on account of a Chinese indem- 
nity, if sums owed by the Ionian Islands, 
by Greece, or Sardinia were repaid, why 
should not a share of these eredits be ap- 
portioned to Ireland? These items would 
make another million, and altogether the 
real amount of Irish revenue might be put 
down at £9,000,000. Of course, the Eng- 
lish revenue must be diminished in the 
same proportion. The next question was, 
how the proportion was to be regulated 
between the two countries? According to 
the provisions of the Act of Union, it was 
to be made by a comparison of the amounts 
in value of consumption of various articles 
of produce, such as tea, spirits, and beer, 
But this, under the altered circumstances 
of the country, was manifestly unjust, and 
why should not the valuation of property 
be taken as a scale of reference? He 
thought it would be a much fairer way of 
judging the question, This, at any rate, 
would be a very proper subject of investi- 
gation for the Committee. Two Returns 
have been moved for—one showing the 
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proportion of taxation to population, and 
the other the proportion of taxation to 
property. The test of population he con- 
sidered to be by no means a fair one, if 
the plan were adopted of dividing the in- 
come by the number of the inhabitants. 
This system was manifestly greatly to the 
advantage of the rich country over the 
poor one; because in the rich country 
wealth was much more largely diffused, 
and in the poor country the rate of va- 
luation was much lowered. Out of the 
£8,000,000 or £9,000,000 of income, 
about £4,000,000 were sent annually to 
this country and spent in England, or else- 
where, by absentees. He had been told 
that the result of his Motion would be to 
show that Ireland was too lightly taxed, 
and that then the assessed taxes would 
be levied in Ireland. But he defied any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to add a 
farthing to the taxation of Ireland. The 
people were flying the country, and no 
more taxes could be paid. The total 
income of Great Britain in 1862 was 
£70,433,620. Estimating Irish income 
at £8,341,119, the net income of England 
was £61,092,501. Of that sum, about 
£10,000,000 were spent out of England, 
and £51,000,000 in England. Another 
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point was, as to the remission of taxation. 
Ireland had increased in taxation more 


rapidly than Great Britain. The increase 
of taxation in Great Britain from 1800 
was as 16} to 10 in permanent taxation, 
and with war taxes as 21} to 10. In Ire- 
land, however, the increase had been as 
23 to 10, while in 24 years it was as 463 
to 10. Since 1816 there had been a 
large reduction of taxation in England, 
but not in Ireland. In 1816 the taxes re- 
pealed were £17,196,324, of which the 
benefit to Ireland was only £163,155. 
From that time to 1842 the taxes paid 
by Great Britain were repealed to the 
amount of £45,549,683; by Ireland only 
£2,416,981. Since that time the income 
tax had been imposed and the spirit duties 
increased. The proportion of taxation to 
population was an unfair test, but the re- 
verse was the case in regard to the propor- 
tion of taxation to property. The property 
assessed to income tax in Great Britain was 
£301,380,730 ; in Ireland, £21,638,975. 
The gross revenue of Great Britain was 
£61,360,749 ; of Ireland, £6,792,606. 
Thus, for every pound of gross revenue, 
Great Britain paid 4s. OZd., while Ireland 
paid 6s. 3$d. If, however, there were 
added to the account uncredited Customs 
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and absentee rents, there would be a drain 
from Ireland amounting to at least 10s. in 
the pound. In this way Ireland had be- 
come impoverished by a load of taxation, 
After he had thus laid his case before the 
House, he would ask if there was anything 
unreasonable in his Motion. All he wished 
to ask the House was this— Was there 
anything unreasonable in a reconsideration 
of the Treaty of the Union for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the promises held 
out by that treaty had been fulfilled, and 
whether, considering the relative wealth 
of the two countries, the method of taxa- 
tion was just and equal? And if he had 
proved that every species of industry and 
wealth had been lessened in Ireland, he 
thought the House could not refuse an in- 
quiry to see whether the present taxation 
of Ireland was not greater thar: she could 
bear. The Irish people had turned their 
attention to this subject with the same 
ardour that they frequently displayed on 
far inferior questions. He had made no 
complaint against the Government, he had 
simply asked for an account between the 
two countries, and he thought, if the Com- 
mittee were granted, there was no reason 
why either party should be dissatisfied 
with the examination. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member concluded by moving the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENNESSY, in seconding the 
Motion, wished to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer one question. They were 
about to have this Committee granted, and 
a Conference might take place between 
half-a-dozen English Members and _half- 
a-dozen Irish Members. What, then, was 
to be the basis of that Conference? The 
noble Lord had told them that a basis 
had been fixed for the Conference on the 
Dano-German question, and there was a 
remarkable parallel between the cases of 
Denmark and Ireland. In both cases 
there were certain solemn engagements 
which had been made and broken. Mr. 
Pitt promised at the time of the Union that 
Ireland should be taxed only in proportion 
to her ability to pay, and that promise had 
been broken. Lord Castlereagh also said 
that the government of Ireland should not 
be administered by Englishmen, but by 
Irishmen—a promise, likewise, which had 
not been carried out. The present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland approved of the de- 
population of the country, and thought it a 
healthy symptom that the people should 
be going away. The Irish Members dif- 
ferred from his Excellency on that point, 
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and deplored the loss of the population. 
He wished, therefore, to know whether or 
not, in granting this Committee, the 
Government would make it the basis of 
the inquiry that the people of Ireland 
ought to be preserved ? 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed, to consider the 
Taxation of Ireland, and how far it is in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Treaty of Union, 
or just in reference to the resources of the Coun- 
try,” —( Colonel Dunne, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, the 
Irish Members were most grateful to his 
hon. and gallant Friend for bringing for- 
ward this subject, and for dealing with it 
in the manner he had done. There was a 
striking and a painful contrast between the 
condition of England and Ireland. In 
England there was no end to the accumu- 
lation of wealth and the development of 
prosperity. Let them cross the Channel, 
however, and all was changed. He did 
not, of course, hold the Government re- 
sponsible for the succession of bad seasons 
under which Ireland had suffered ; but the 
country was not in a progressive state, and 
there must be something wrong to account 
for its backwardness. The Irish people 
believed that one great cause of the evil 
was over-taxation; and where a country 
was taxed beyond its means its capital must 
diminish and its condition become retro- 
grade. He did not want any special 
exemptions in favour of Ireland ; but as 
Scotland, under the terms of the Union with 
England, had the benefit of certain sums 
for the formation of harbours and other 
improvements, so Ireland also ought to 
have proportionate sums for encouraging 
her industrial progress and developing her 
natural resources. It was scarcely possible 
to get at the relative financial position of 
the two countries, from the conflicting 
Returns issued on the authority of the 
Government, and he hoped that one of the 
advantages of the proposed inquiry would 
be the putting an end to that state of un- 
certainty. The conviction was strong and 
general in Ireland that the country was 
grossly over-taxed, and that it was entitled 
to some relief. Ireland had aright to such 
an adjustment of her burdens as was con- 
sistent at once with the terms of Union 
and with her ability to contribute. With 
that she would be satisfied, but not with 
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less. He trusted that the Committee 
would be impartially constituted, so as to 
secure for it general confidence. 

Lorp DUNKELLIN said, that all who 
listened to the hon. and gallant Member 
must sympathize with the account he gave 
of the state of Ireland. He feared, how- 
ever, that his hon. and gallant Friend had 
gone the right way to attain the end which 
the Irish Members all had in view. That 
end was to call attention to the heavy load 
of taxation which Ireland laboured under, 
in order to effect some alleviation of it. It 
would, perhaps, have been better, there- 
fore, if particular burdens pressing unduly 
upon that country had been brought under 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s notice, 
with a view to their being removed or miti- 
gated in the right hon. Gentleman’s next 
financial scheme. If the Committee were 
to go through all the accounts from the 
date of the Union to the present time, 
making out a kind of debtor and creditor 
sheet as between the two countries, and 
were also to consider the grounds why 
one tax had been put on and another taken 
off, he was afraid they would get into end- 
less confusion and embarrassment without 
any hope of a practical result, He quite 
concurred with his hon. and gallant Friend 
in the opinion that Ireland suffered to a 
great extent from over-taxation. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Go- 
vernment would calmly contemplate the 
picture that Ireland presented at that time, 
they would feel that any boon they could 
confer upon her would be an act of charity 
which would be well received there, and 
which would commend itself also to the 
sympathies of a generous English Parlia- 
ment. After three years of scarcity, some- 
times of crops, sometimes of fuel, and 
sometimes of both, the poor people of Ire- 
land were in a very reduced condition, and 
they had only to look to that to understand 
the enormous emigration now going on. 
There was no doubt that, under present 
circumstances, it was impossible for any 
tenant in that country who rested his de- 
pendence upon agricultural produce to pros- 
per, and, indeed, it was a matter of doubt 
whether there was not an actual loss upon 
the mere cultivation of the land. He did 
not mean to say that Ireland was in a 
state of beggary or abject misery; but 
amongst the poorer classes, and he might 
say, perhaps among the middle classes too, 
those who depended upon the exchange of 
produce to procure ordinary necessities 
were reduced to very great straits. In 
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this condition of things the taxation pres- 
sed with no common severity, and the tax 
which pressed the heaviest, and in respect 
to which they had special claims upon the 
Government, was the income tax. The 
income tax was not popular in England, 
but what would Englishmen say if they 
were asked to pay it twice over? Yet, 
that was the condition in which Ireland 
was practically placed. In illustration of 
his meaning, he might observe that Sir 
Robert Peel, in whose footsteps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer followed, and not 
without success, when proposing the impo- 
sition of the income tax in 1842, said he 
did not seek to impose it upon Ireland, 
which had in 1798 also been exempted 
from its operation, because he was of opi- 
nion that there were two ways in which 
that country could contribute a similar 
amount as if she paid income tax; the one 
being by means of the increase of the spirit 
duties, the other by the increase of the 
duty upon stamps. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer however, since then, had not 
only imposed an income tax upon Ireland, 
but had still further increased the duty on 
spirits and stamps, thus causing her to pay 
in another shape the equivalent of a tax 
for which she had already compounded. 
He had, therefore, no hesitation in asking 
the right hon. Gentleman to take the sub- 
ject into his consideration before he made 
his arrangements for the financial year, 
and by extending to Ireland the relief to 
which she was entitled, stimulate the exer- 
tions and excite the energies of a greatly 
depressed people. 

Mr. LONGFIELD observed, that his 
hon, and gallant Friend had no wish that 
the Committee should undertake the use- 
less task of unravelling the intricate ac- 
counts that existed before the Union, or 
even those which, by a sort of juggle, were 
made the basis of settlement afterwards. 
The only reason, as he understood, of the 
reference to those figures was, to show 
that the proportion fixed for the taxation 
of Ireland was originally unjust, and that 
she had therefore the greater claim to a 
rigid adherence to the treaty now when 
any stipulations were made for her be- 
nefit. Nothing could be more absurd 
than to go back sixty-four years to see 
what was the proportion of taxation be- 
tween the two countries then, but if they 
were adjusting the proportion again, he 
believed that one-seventeenth would be 
found to be nearer the proportion Ireland 
ought to bear than two-seventeenths. The 
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figures which his hon. and gallant Friend 
had laid before the House, however, showed 
clearly that Ireland was very rapidly, for 
her means, improving in wealth and in- 
creasing in agricultural resources, at a 
time when she had a population nearly 
double in amount that which it was at pre- 
sent. Despite even of the calamity with 
which she had been visited in 1846, her 
taxation was so light that she was able toa 
great extent to recover from the effects of 
a grievous famine. With 1852, however, 
came a new state of things. A new system 
was inaugurated ; the result of the finan- 
cial operations of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer being that, while there 
had been since that time a great remission 
of taxation in England, there had been in 
Ireland an increase from £4,500,000 to 
£7,000,000. At what cost to the industry 
of the country had that enormous in- 
crease taken place. One instance would 
show that. At one time there were over 
ninety distilleries at work in Ireland. Now, 
it was well known that grain not sufficiently 
ripened might be used in distilling, and it 
would therefore be seen how important it 
was to the industry of a country subject 
to so many bad harvests to have so large a 
number of distilleries at work. But, in- 
stead of ninety, there were only twenty- 
seven distilleries in operation now. Could 
it be doubted that when at one time the 
duty upon whisky was only 2s. 10d. the 
gallon, and it was now 10s., that the in- 
creased taxation had nothing to do with 
the closing of so many distilleries? Then 
there was another manufacture—paper— 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer lent 
a helping hand to destroy. Mr. Greer, 
one of the most extensive paper manufac- 
turers in the south of Ireland, had, since 
the operation of the French Treaty — 
which might have been beneficial to Eng- 
land—been obliged to work his mills only 
half the time, and give only half the employ- 
ment which he had done before. There was 
thus injury caused by unjust imposition 
and unwise remission of taxes since 1852. 
When the wealth of the country and the 
population of the country were decreasing, 
the people attributed it, perhaps unjustly, 
to the pressure of taxation under which 
they laboured. That being so, nothing 
could be more just and reasonable than to 
grant the Committee. As parties to @ 
solemn treaty and as representing a coun- 
try which of late had suffered enormously, 
Irish Members had a right to demand this 
Committee, and he was very much deceived 
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if its labours would be such as had been 
represented by the noble Lord (Lord Dun- 
kellin). There were certain green books 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s hand which 
he appeared to be studying very indus- 
triously. Those books endeavoured to 
show, that though men were decaying, 
wealth was accumulating. He could as- 
sure the right hon. Gentleman anything 
from those books would be received at the 
other side of the water with very little 
respect. It was just as absurd to get a 
gentleman to write a book to prove that 
Ireland was prospering though her wealth 
and population decayed, as it was to ask 
learned Members of the Royal Society to 
write an essay to account for this—how it 
was that if a live salmon was put into a 
vessel full of water, the water would not 
overflow. Facts always outweigh theory, 
and it was felt that the recent increase of 
taxation in Ireland depressed its energies 
and diminished its resources. He trusted 
that much good might result to that coun- 
try from the investigation into the subject 
which would take place before the Com- 
mittee; he approved, therefore, of the gal- 
lant Colonel’s Motion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, Her Majesty’s Government 
would not have felt disposed, upon their 
own responsibility, to recommend a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the taxation of Ire- 
land. There are practical disadvantages 
in the appointment of such a Committee, 
and this is the main one—that it tends to 
excite expectations which it may be found 
impracticable to fulfil, But it is not al- 
ways by their own view of the abstract 
utility and expediency of a proposal that 
the Government must be guided. In a 
question of this kind the Government are 
bound to pay a great degree of respect to 
the wishes of those who, in a peculiar 
manner, represent the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Ireland; and it must also be admit- 
ted, that the very peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland during the last few years in 
respect to emigration and bad harvests, 
have tended to raise questions of difficulty 
and doubt, the solution of which is not 
obvious, and not unnaturally to direct 
men’s minds to inquire whether excess of 
taxation could have anything to do with 
the distress of the country. Under these 
circumstances, and finding a strong desire 
on the part of Irish Members, who repre- 
sent a similar desire on the part of the 
Irish people, to investigate the question of 
Irish taxation, I think it would not be 
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wise, and hardly kind, if the Government 
were to offer any opposition. Their duty 
is rather to make clear the grounds upon 
which they accede to the proposal, and to 
lend to the hon. and gallant Gentleman all 
the assistance they can—in the first place, 
with respect to the formation of the Com- 
mittee, and in the next place with respect 
to the direction of the inquiries to a right 
issue. It is not necessary for me to arm 
myself with a blue-book or pamphlet, or 
to inflict its contents on the House. In 
point of fact, the general views of the 
Government were declared by me last year 
on an occasion similar to the present. But, 
as so much has been said on the subject, I 
will detain the House with a few remarks. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman does not 
propose a re-trial of the arrangements 
which were made at the time of the Act 
of Union with regard to their justice or 
propriety at that period. He proposes two 
subjects of inquiry—one, how far the pre- 
sent taxation is in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaty of Union; and the 
other, how far it is just with reference to 
the resources of the country. As respects 
the terms of the Treaty of Union, I can- 
not disguise my opinion that they have 
been kept, and more than kept. And 
that, I think, is very capable of demon- 
stration. If we look back simply to mat- 
ters of fact, and to the tables of revenue 
yielded by the two countries—Great Bri- 
tain considered as one country and Ireland 
as another—we find that, whereas the sti- 
pulation of the Treaty of Union was, that 
Ireland should raise a revenue equal to 
2-17ths of the gross revenue, bearing the 
relation to the British revenue of one to 
seven and a-half, the Irish revenue from 
the time of the Union to the expiration of 
the war appears to have been in the pro- 
portion of one to eleven. I do not think 
it rose in any one year as high as one to 
ten. The result was, the contribution of 
Ireland to the expenses of the two coun- 
tries, in regard to revenue, fell short, and 
that led to a rapid accumulation of the 
debt of Ireland. I presume it was felt by 
Parliament that it was impossible that 
state of things should continue, and the 
consequence was, that the exchequers of 
the two countries were consolidated, with 
the general consent of Parliament—that 
is to say, when the exchequers were con- 
solidated, the debts which were contracted 
to fulfil the separate engagements of Ire- 
land, from 1800 to 1816, were taken over 
by England, and from that time forward 
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were shared by the whole kingdom. With 
respect to that consolidation, I am sure 
the hon. Gentleman does not suppose that 
it was effected in a manner contrary to the 
terms of the Act of Union—because it 
was, in the first place, made in a way 
favourable to Ireland; and, in the second 
place, it was distinctly provided by the 
Act of Union that its arrangements with 
regard to taxation might be revised and 
considered. That may be one reason why 
we are justified in acceding to the present 
proposal; and in referring this matter, 
which can hardly be elucidated thoroughly 
by discussion in the Whole House, to a Com- 
mittee, where a conclusion can be arrived 
at by an impartial tribunal, which may, at 
any rate, settle and compose the minds of 
persons in this country or in Ireland, if at 
present disturbed on this subject. I will 
just refer to a Return moved for by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Dublin (Sir Ed- 
ward Grogan), and presented in July of last 
year. I believe every syllable in it to be 
correct, but I have never seen a Return 
more calculated to deceive those who draw 
what appear the natural deductions from 
it. The Return gives the relative popula- 
tions of Ireland and Great Britain, and 
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it is calculated to lead. One is that the 
valuation of property for the purpose of 
the income tax in Ireland is lower than in 
England as far as concerns landed pro- 
perty, for in England the income tax is 
charged on the gross rental without deduc. 
tions. That is not the case in Ireland, 
and the basis taken for the imposition of 
the tax in Ireland is Sir R. Griffiths’ 
valuation, which is notoriously very much 
below the gross rental. [Mr. Ker: I beg 
your pardon.] I am not speaking of par- 
ticular cases or of particular districts, but 
of the general principle of the valuation, 
which, no doubt, is below the gross valua- 
tion. That, I think, to be a source of 
fallacy, but the principal fallacy suggested 
by these Returns is, that the income tax 
charged on Great Britain is lower in pro- 
portion than that charged on Ireland, 
These, however, are all subjects which may 
fairly be investigated. There is one cir- 
cumstance connected with the taxation of 
Ireland which can not fail to meet the 
observation of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee will, of course, have to direct its 
attention not merely to the taxes imposed 
| on Ireland, but to other taxes from which 
| Ireland is exempted. You can scarcely 








also the gross revenue of the two countries. | find any tax incident on the labouring 
The Return also shows that Ireland con- | population, of which Ireland did not bear 
tributes less than 2-17ths of the gross re- | its full proportion, while of very consider- 
venue specified by the Act of Union, though able exemptions nearly the whole are so 
the hon. and gallant Member has made a adjusted as to bear very lightly on pro- 
calculation that Ireland contributed more. | perty. That is a peculiar state of things. 





I am not prepared to accede to the state- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member, 


who, as I understood, said that a sum of } 


£700,000 is paid in England on account of 
duty for sugar, which is carried to Ireland 
and consumed ; and that that sum virtually 
forms part of the Irish revenue. It would, 
indeed, show a capacity for the consump- 
tion of that article in Ireland out of all 
proportion with the population if, besides 
the duty on sugar realized in Ireland, so 
much as £700,000 were paid in England 
as duty on sugar which was afterwards 
earried to Ireland and consumed there. 
{Colonel Dunne said, he had made the 
statement on the authority of the Dub- 
lin Committee.| I prefer the evidence 
before the Committee in this country. 
According to the Return I have just 
alluded to, the amount of property and 
profits assessed to income tax in Great 
Britain is £301,380,730, and in Ireland 
£21,638,975 ; but I have two observa- 
tions to make in reference to that calcula- 
tion, and the false conclusions to which 
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It is possible that the Committee may 
| direct its attention to the adjustment of 
| these taxes in Ireland as well as to the 
gross amount as compared with English 
taxation. But these are points upon which 
I will not venture to give an opinion. I 
am inclined to agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin that it will be extremely 
difficult, and that it will be a disadvantage 
to all parties if we were to break up the 
system of uniform charges that now pre- 
vails on consumable commodities. With 
regard to the composition of the Com- 
mittee, I hope that as the hon. and gallant 
Member and myself have advanced so far 
in harmony there will be no difference of 
opinion, and I think we ought to endeavour 
to give weight to it by a careful selection 
of members. With respect to the propor- 
tion of British and Irish Members we must 
feel that an undue preponderance of any 
particular element will be objectionable. 
Fortunately we have a precedent in the 
Committee that sat during the Liverpool 
administration on the subject, If it is to 
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consist of fifteen, then there may ‘be seven 
Irish members and eight British ; or if 
twenty-one, then ten Irish and eleven 
British. I hope no sanguine expectation 
likely to lead to disappointment will be in- 
dulged in on the subject. As regarded the 
distress of Ireland, I deplore it. Whether 
the cause of it be taxation, or emigration, 
or those deficient harvests which beyond 
doubt have caused an enormous loss to the 
country, I trust that the day of that dis- 
tress may be near its close, and that in 
future the career of Ireland may be one of 
happiness and prosperity. 


Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,’’ 
put, and negatived. 


Words added, 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Ordered, 


That a Select Committee be appointed, to con- 
sider the Taxation of Ireland, and how far it is 
in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty 
of Union, or just in reference to the resources of 
the Country.—( Colonel Dunne.) 


And on Tuesday, March 8, Committee 
nominated as follows :— 


Colonel Dunne, Sir Epwarp Groeay, Sir 
Freperick Heryreate, Mr. Lonerrerp, Mr. Hen- 
nessy, Mr.’ Monsextzt, Lord Jonn Browne, The 
0’Conor Don, Lord Stayey, Sir Starrorp Nort- 
corr, Mr. Howes, Mr. Fintay, Sir Rosert Prez, 
and Mr. Lowe:— Power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


And, on March 9, Mr. Hankey added. 


UNITED STATES—ISLAND OF SAN JUAN, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HALIBURTON ‘said, he had been 
requested by the hon. Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to postpone a 
question of which he had given notice, as 
to the present state of the negotiations 
with the United States on the subject of 
their forcible possession of the Island of 
San Juan, on the coast of Vancouver. 
He had no objection to assent to the post- 
ponement, but it must not be supposed 
that he could accede to postponing it 
indefinitely. 


SUPPLY. 
Suprty considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


VOL. CLXXIII. [rurep senres. | 
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MALT FOR CATTLE BILL. (Bux 37.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

{In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Malt may be made and used, 
free of Duty, in the Feeding of Animals). 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Packe), 
he would propose an Amendment with the 
object of permitting the mixture of malt 
with cotton cake and rape cake. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not accept the 
Amendment, which would be destructive 
of the object of the Bill. Iu matters of 
that sort they were treading on the very 
edge of danger, and it was requisite to be 
very cautious as to the materials which the 
Legislature allowed to be mixed with malt, 
or else a mixture might be produced the 
elements of which might again be sepa- 
rated and the malt which had been pre- 
pared for cattle might be used for the 
brewing of beer. There was no material 
known which could be used without danger 
except linseed or linseed cake. Still, other 
substances might be discovered in course 
of time which would protect the revenue 
as effectually as linseed, and he should, 
therefore, offer no opposition to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member near him (Mr. 
Caird), who proposed to allow the admix- 
ture of any such substance as might here- 
after be allowed by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would not 
press the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment, to insert in line 14, after 
** Malt house,”’ the words “‘or with such 
other substance as may hereafter be ap- 
proved by the said Commissioners,’”’"—(Mr. 
Caird), agreed to. 

The object of the Amendment was to 
allow substances that might be found out 
hereafter, to be used instead of linseed if 
required. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2, 3, and 4 agreed to, 

Clause 5 (Maltster to provide a secure 
room for grinding and mixing Malt). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that as the clause now stood, 
a farmer would be required to have one 
room for storing his malt and another for 
grinding it; but he proposed to amend the 
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clause by allowing the malt to be stored 
and ground in the same room. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Malt to be mixed with Linseed 
Cake or Meal, &c.), 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that the ex- 
cellent beer to which they had lately been 
treated by the hon. Member for Derby 
showed that a very good beverage might 
be brewed from the mixture produced by 
the Excise officer, and he would therefore 
suggest that the proportion of linseed 
should be one-fifth, instead of one-tenth. 
Some years ago an addition of 5 per cent 
was made to the taxes generally, but the 
malt duty was the only impost on which it 
was still retained. He, therefore, gave 
notice that on an early day he would move 
that the malt tax be relieved from that 
addition so as to assist the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the disposal of his sur- 
plus revenue. He now moved, that in the 


present clause one-fifth should be subati- 
tuted for one-tenth. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he regretted that he did not 
see his way to improving the Bill in favour 
of the agriculturists ; but, on the other 


hand, he did not wish to render it more 
stringent as would be the effect of the 
Amendment. He entirely appreciated the 
motive of the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for Wakefield, but as regarded 
the measure he could venture to assure him, 
in the opinion of the Government there was 
no cause for apprehension. He would not 
then enter into the question of the reduction 
of taxation, by which the hon. and gallant 
Member proposed to content both maltsters 
and farmers. With regard to the beer of 
which some hon. Members had had such an 
agreeable experience, conflicting accounts 
had reached him. He had heard even 
of contortions of visage on the part of 
those who had tasted the beverage, and of 
some having hastened to purge themselves 
of the effect of it, by resorting to a 
stronger liquor. Moreover, the linseed 
which had been used in that decoction 
had not been prepared in accordance 
with the conditions of the Bill. He be- 
lieved that beer adulterated as he proposed 
could not be profitably sold. 

Mr. MITFORD said, he would suggest 
that as the excisemen were not experts, 
they might have some difficulty in detect- 
ing a breach of the Act. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he believed the officers would 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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be quite competent for the task. In the 
event of their not being.able to decide 
as to the character of the malt, they 
could send a sample up to the London 
establishment for analysis. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he should be 
glad to feel satisfied that no danger to the 
revenue would arise from the measure, 
He had drunk a glass of beer made with the 
mixture of one-tenth of linseed with the 
malt, and he must say the beverage was of 
a satisfactory character. He would not 
say it was the finest he had drunk out of 
Mr. Bass’s bottles; but it was of far 
better character than the beer generally 
met with. If, therefore, the mixture would 
produce as good a liquor, could they doubt 
it would be used for that purpose? If, 
however, that difficulty could be overcome, 
the Bill would remove the great objection 
to the malt tax, which was that it was an 
impediment to industry. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Sir EDWARD DERING said, he rose 
to move a new clause, giving permission to 
agriculturists to malt barley. There had 
been a good deal of misapprehension with 
regard to the effect of his clause. Its 
practical effect would not be to withdraw 
the agricultural malt house from the super- 
vision of the excise, but simply to enable 
the proprietors of these malt-houses to 
malt their barley for the consumption of 
their own stock without being obliged to 
take out a maltster’s licence. That did 
not appear to be an unreasonable proposi- 
tion. In fact, it was only an echo of the 
preamble. Under the existing Act any 
person had a right to steep his own barley 
and to germinate it, without any interfer- 
ence on the part of the Excise. {The Caay- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer: No.| Many 
years ago, when the repeal of the malt tax 
was proposed by the late Marquess of 
Chandos, Sir Robert Peel in opposing it 
quoted one of the regulations of the Ex- 
cise, to the effect that the practice of 
steeping barley in water having become 
prevalent, and as the revenue might be 
endangered by the extension of it to other 
purposes, it was ordered that the super- 
visors should ascertain the parties who 
carried on the practice, and their mode of 
disposing of the grain so steeped, but 
that no interruption should be given to 
the process except upon actual proof or 
well-grounded suspicion of fraud. That 
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regulation, as far as he was aware, had 
not been rescinded, and so he concluded 
that farmers were at liberty to steep their 
own barley and to germinate it. [The 
CuaNcELLor of the Excnequer: No.] But, 
leaving that point, what he complained of 
was that the right hop. Gentleman in the 
Bill went out of his way to impose a tax 
upon the farmer in the shape of a maltster’s 
licence, merely for converting the raw 
produce of his fields into a food for 
eattle. The right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted that it would be desirable to 
enable farmers to malt their barley, but 
he had suggested that in all probability 
it would be cheaper and more convenient 
for them to have recourse to some neigh- 
bouring maltster. Now, in some counties, 
there never had existed any great num- 
ber of malt houses, and since the altera- 
tion in the system of malt credits, many 
of them had disappeared. Consequently, 
if the farmer were obliged to send his 
barley a considerable distance for the 
purpose of being made into malt, the 
cost of carriage would be something con- 
siderable, and in many cases would, no 
doubt, put a stop to the business. But, 
even supposing there was a maltster close 
at hand, it must be remembered that fresh 
malt was quite as necessary for cattle as 
it was for brewers, and he doubted whe- 
ther its feeding properties would not be 
seriously impaired, if not altogether de- 
stroyed, by a detention for weeks and 
months in the warehouse of the maltster, 
As the operation of the Bill was limited to 
six years, it could hardly be expected 
that any man would go to the heavy ex- 
pense of erecting new buildings for malt- 
ing. It was manifest, indeed, that if the 
Bill was to come into operation at all, it 
could only be through the working of the 
farmers themselves, and if impediments 
were to be thrown in their way, he should 
be disposed to say that the measure, so far 
from being a benefit, would be an actual 
disadvantage to agriculturists. He ad- 
mitted that the malt licence was not of a 
very onerous character, but that was the 
strongest possible reason why it should not 
be imposed upon farmers. It was an 
admitted principle not to maintain taxes 
which yielded little or nothing to the 
revenue, and which were at the same time 
extremely galling to those who had to pay 
them. It might be said that the exemp- 


tion of agriculturists might be productive 
of danger to the Exchequer, but he con- 
tended that there were provisions within 
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the Bill, as well as in the existing Excise 
laws, which put the probability of fraud en- 
tirely out of the question. By the second 
clause it was provided that every person 
intending to make malt under the Bill 
should be obliged to enter into a bond with 
two sureties, and the officers of Inland 
Revenue were entitled to put in that bond 
such stipulations as they might think fit. 
Again, by the existing Excise laws every 
person about to commence the process of 
malting, must give notice to the Excise 
of his intention, in order that an officer 
might gauge the contents of what he was 
about to malt, and so take care that the 
revenue was not defrauded. The same 
obligation would attach to a person malting 
under the Bill, and he did not believe that 
the taking out of a licence would make the 
slightest difference. He might be told 
that the Excise did not like exemptions ; 
but up to last year the hop-growers, though 
dealing in an excisable article, and though 
not allowed to remove a single pocket 
before it had been visited by the officers of 
Excise, were never required to take out a 
licence for drying their hops. Why should 
the same liberty not be given to the growers 
of barley? But, after all, he hoped that 
the Bill would pass into law, believing 
that it would be of great practical utility. 
Among its incidental advantages, he had 
no doubt that, if not clogged with restric- 
tions, it would have the effect of leading to 
a reduction of the enormous prices which 
linseed cake and other artificial feeds now 
brought in the market. He was persuaded, 
moreover, that the recent debates must 
have convinced everybody that the agricul- 
turists were fully alive to the great import- 
ance, he would not say of agitating, but of 
ventilating the question of the malt tax 
in a fair and legitimate way. He believed 
it was indisputable that, in a pecuniary 
point of view, the proposed licence tax 
would produce so infinitesimal a sum, that 
it might be considered as of no value to 
the revenue. He, therefore, hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman, as an indication of 
his good will towards the agricultural 
classes, would concede the boon asked for, 
and sanction the principle of the British 
farmer being allowed to convert the pro- 
duce of his fields to the best possible ad- 
vantage, without having to pay an impost 
in the shape of a maltster’s tax. He 
begged to move the following clause :— 
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(Permission to Agriculturists to Malt Barley). 
—“ That it shall be lawful for all persons engaged 
in agriculture to Malt Barley (according to the 
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provisions of this Act) for the consumption of 
their own stock without taking out a maltster’s 
licence.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, his hon. Friend had on that 
as on all other occasions, discharged his 
duty to his constituents with zeal and 
ability ; but it was not in his power to 
concede what his hon. Friend asked, nor 
to carry on the Bill saddled with such a 
clause as he proposed. As the law at 
present stood, it assumed, when certain 
processes reached a certain length, that 
the intention was to make malt, and the 
Excise charged a duty. The question for 
the Revenue Department to consider was 
at what stage, in virtue of their powers, 
they should interfere. His hon. Friend 
was mistaken as to the point at which that 
interference took place. He seemed to 
suppose that the whole process was per- 
mitted, with the exception of a single step ; 
but nothing was allowed to go forward 
under the present system except the sim- 
ple steeping, and even that was watched, 
or upon the next step the whole germina- 
tion of the barley would be arrested, and 
taken to indicate an intention of proceed- 
ing to a further step. Ilis principal objee- 
tion to the proposed clause was, that it 
would check a system of law that was uni- 
form, recognized, and understood, in a 
matter of great difficulty and delicacy, and 
that for the sake of an advantage which 
was immaterial. His hon. Friend proposed 
to secure for the farmer this distinction— 
that whereas no person in any other con- 
dition of life might carry on a manufactur- 
ing process without a licence, he should be 
enabled to do so without making any pay- 
ment to the revenue. And what did the 
impost, which his hon. Friend wished to 
remove, amount to? The greater number 
of farmers would pay the duty of 7s. 6d 
for malting up to fifty quarters. Hardly 
any of them would pay beyond 13s., the 
sum which would allow them to malt up to 
one hundred quarters ; so that the licence 
duty might be taken to amount to 2d. per 
quarter. The clause was the more ob- 
jectionable because it would prove the 
parent of a brood of similar demands. His 
hon. Friend said that the farmer only 
asked to be allowed to malt barley for 
his own use. But why was not the farmer 
allowed to brew for his own use without 
taking out a licence? There was a de- 
scription of malt that paid no duty—malt 
intended for distilling ; but if the maltster 
desired to make malt for distilling he was 
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obliged to take out a licence. The clauses 
of the Bill were not numerous nor com- 
plicated, but their effects would be to 
bring the trade carried on under the Bill 
within the general scope of the Excise 
Acts. If they proceeded to recognize de- 
scriptions of trades that might be carried 
on under the supervision of the Excise, 
but without a licence, they must have a 
new set of legislative provisions for that 
purpose. Under these circumstances, he 
must oppose the introduction of the clause. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU observed, 
that whenever there was a Motion of a 
tyrannical or oppressive character, it was 
sure to come from the opposite side of the 
House, and proceed from some ultra-libe- 
ral Member. The present instance was 
an example of what he meant. Now, 
the exciseman did not pry into farmer’s 
houses, he only troubled maitsters. But 
the hon. Baronet desired that excisemen 
should be constantly hovering round every 
farm house in the kingdom, thrusting 
themselves in, and prying into every cor- 
ner. For the exciseman must see what 
farmers are malting, and then watch the 
malt to see whether it is devoted to feeding 
cattle, or to other purposes. Now if there 
was one thing in the Bill which had an 
odious tendency it was this, that the inqui- 
sition of excisemen would be rather in- 
ereased. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had obviated that as well as he could ; the 
hon. Baronet was not satisfied, but desired 
to make it as onerous and oppressive as 
possible. 

The hon. Baronet made a mistake in his 
quotation, which he rather triumphantly 
read from a speech of Sir Robert Peel, 
as if it proved his whole case. He made 
a confusion between steeping, germination, 
and malting. Every one, then as now, 
might steep barley. It was only when 
germination had begun that the exciseman 
might step in. The hon. Baronet spoke 
as an agriculturist. Doubtless he had 
read Liebig’s works. He might, therefore, 
remind him of what Liebig had said. Bar- 
ley in itself was not such a very superior 
food, but malted barley had a peculiar 
efficacy in promoting the feeding qualities 
of other food. After the barley had been 
steeped, when germination commenced, & 
chemical change took place ; other combi- 
nations were made, and a new substance 
called Diastase came into existence, some- 
what similar to that which doctors, a few 
years ago, had administered to dyspeptic 
patients—he meant Pepsine. If germina- 
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tion continued this substance would, in its 
turn, be speedily destroyed. But this was 
arrested by kiln drying. That was the 
history of malting, and the use of malted 
barley for feeding cattle ; and the hon. Baro- 
net would see that his quotation of words, 
which referred to steeping alone, did in 
reality not apply, and was no argument in 
favour of his Amendment. 

Mr. NEATE said, his objection to the 
clause was, that it gave an undue advan- 
tage to the large farmer over the small 
farmer, and he thought legislation should 
give no advantage to either one or the 
other. It had been said, that if they 
allowed the farmer to dry his hops they 
should allow him to dry his barley ; but 
hops would be spoiled without drying, and 
barley would not. 

Mr. PACKE'was understood to say that 
the Bill offered no inducement to the far- 
mer to make his own malt for feeding pur- 
poses, and that it would be useless in its 
operation. 

CotoneL BARTTELOT said, that after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who declared that he would not proceed 
with the Bill if the clause were carried, 
the hon. Baronet would do well to withdraw 
his proposal, It would be only fair to 
give the Bill a fair trial. The right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, meant well to the 
agriculturists ; he proposed the measure 
in good faith, and it should be accepted 
for what it was worth, and in the spirit in 
which it was given. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, his noble Friend 
near him had laid down a great principle, 
in which he thoroughly agreed—namely, 
that liberalism and tyranny were converti- 
ble terms ; he would go a step further and 
say that those who studied history would 
find that liberalism was the sister of ty- 
ranny, and the parent of anarchy. He 
believed that there was little in the Bill 
which would be satisfactory to the agricul- 
turists, that it would cause great disappoint- 
ment, and that they must indeed be thank- 
ful for small mercies if they were thankful 
for such a measure. The hon. Baronet 
said, that whatever might be the result of 
the Bill, the agricultural interest would not 
relax their efforts to obtain a repeal of the 
malt duty. But he feared that, for many 
years to come, the total repeal of that duty 
would not be financially possible. As far 
as the producer of barley was concerned, 
the advantage of such a remission would 
only extend to a small portion of the agri- 
cultural districts of this country ; and he 
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therefore hoped that the agricultural inte- 
rest would unite for larger objects, re- 
garding this as one only out of many 
burdens which they had to bear beyond 
their just proportion of taxation. 

Sirk MATTHEW RIDLEY observed, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that the Board of Inland Re- 
venue would take care of the purity of the 
particular material to be intermixed with 
the malt. He should like to know whether 
the Board of Inland Revenue would equally 
guarantee, by Government seal, the ad- 
mixture to be sold to the farmer. There 
was a possibility, that between the period 
of the intermixture and the sale to the 
consumer, that adulteration might be prac- 
tised, which would create distrust in the 
mind of the farmer, and, probably, loss to 
the revenue. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER said, as far as his opinion went, 
the Bill would be of some use to discourage 
adulteration in linseed. As far as the re- 
lations between the maltster and the man 
of whom he bought linseed went, the Bill 
would be a check ; but beyond that it 
could not go. Any further interference 
would be so vexatious and so increase the 
cost that the dealing between the buyer 
and seller must be left to the ordinary 
regulations of trade. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS aaid, he 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in introducing the Bill, ought to have ex- 
plained how little benefit the farmers would 
derive from the measure. It appeared to 
be really a Bill to transfer an experiment 
from the Inland Revenue Department to 
the maltsters of England. With regard to 
the Amendments of the hon. Member for 
East Kent, he really thought it was of 
little importance whether it was pressed 
or not, or whether the Bill passed or was 
abandoned. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would add his 
recommendation to the hon. Baronet to 
withdraw the clause. It was quite clear 
the farmer would not get rid of the excise- 
man. A few shillings for a licence was 
nothing, the nuisance was the exciseman. 
He should have thought the hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Kent (Sir Edward 
Dering) would have understood that nui- 
sance, for the inhabitants of that part of the 
country had the reputation of holding pecu- 
liar views as to the revenue beyond any 
other part of the kingdom. But, be that as 
it might, our Excise laws, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had said, formed a very com- 
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plicated mass. No one could tell what the 
effect of having a licence might be as to 
penalties. The unhappy farmer might | 
probably be deluded into believing that if | 
he had no licence he would have nothing | 
to do with the Excise, and yet he might be 
sued for £100 penalties. The Excise de- 
partment might also be forced, for its own 
protection, to interfere with that which 
hitherto they had not interfered — the 
steeping of barley for cattle feeding. He 
agreed with the noble Lord that the Bill 
was not of much consequence one way or 
other. Some people might think that 
they would obtain an advantage from it, 
and if so, let them have it; but let the 
Government, like the black man’s legs, 
have all the credit of it. 

Sir EDWARD DERING said, after 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that, in the event of the Amend- 
ment being carried, the Bill would not be 
proceeded with, he would not press it to a 
division. He did not wish to prevent the 
Bill from passing through the House, and 
he would, therefore, withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 37.] 


Conveyancers, Sc. 


CONVEYANCERS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 
[pitt 5,] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Commissioners of Inland Re- 
venue not to grant Certificates to Persons 
herein mentioned, except on their deposit- 
ing Order from Benchers of King’s Inns 
authorizing the same). 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
some Amendments of which he had given 
notice. The measure would make a ma- 
terial alteration in the law with regard to 
the parties who were at present entitled 
to practise in Ireland. As the law stood, 
an English conveyancer was entitled to 
practise in that country, but the effect of 
the Bill would be to prevent any person 
practising there who was not certificated 
by the King’s decree in Dublin. He 
thought that no restriction ought to be 
placed on persons practising the legal pro- 
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great advantage if there were but one school 
of uniform law for the two countries. The 
effect of his Amendments would be to leave 
the law as it stood, and to allow an English 
barrister admitted in England to practise 
in Ireland. For that purpose he proposed 
to provide that all persons entitled to 
practise as conveyancers, special pleaders, 
draughtsmen in equity, or barristers in 
England, should be entitled to practise as 
such respectively in Ireland, and that all 
persons entitled to practise as conveyan- 
eers, special pleaders, draughtsmen in 
equity, or barristers in Ireland, shall be 
entitled to practise as such respectively in 
England. He hoped that the Attorney 
General for Ireland would agree to his 
Amendments, otherwise he must trouble 
the Committee to divide upon them. 


Amendment moved to add. -: 


At the end of Clause add — “ Provided al- 
ways, That all persons now or hereafter ad- 
mitted to practise as barristers by one of the 
said four Inns of Court in England, shall be 
entitled to practise as barristers in Ireland; 
and all persons now or hereafter admitted to 
practise as barristers in Ireland by the said So- 
ciety of King’s Inn at Dublin shall be entitled 
to practise as barristers in England.” 


Mr. VANCE said, he should oppose 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s Amend- 
ments, as they would complicate the simple 
object of the Bill. That object was to 
prevent incompetent persons from making 
deeds and conveyances in Ireland, by re- 
quiring certificates of qualification for the 
work. At present, any one could practise 
as a conveyancer who took out a licence, 
costing £6 a year, and it was found that 
many persons, who were wholly incompe- 
tent, took out such licences and practised. 

Ma. LONGFIELD said, he also opposed 
the Amendments, which opened up too 
wide a question to be dealt with inciden- 
tally in a measure of the kind before the 
Committee. At present, anybody who paid 
a tax of £8 was allowed to practise as 
@ conveyancer in Ireland, and the Bill 
was designed merely to remedy the evils 
which naturally flowed from such a state 
of things. 

Mr. NEATE said, that as a member 
of the English bar, he was in favour of the 
principle of the Amendment, but he thought 
it would be better to propose it at a future 
time. 

Mr. O‘HAGAN (Arrorney GENERAL 
FOR IRELAND) explained the social mis- 
chief which the Bill sought to redress, 
and objected to the Amendments as crude 
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and premature. The Bars of the two 
countries ought to be consulted before any 

roposal was made for their amalgamation. 

owever desirable it might be to assimilate 
the laws of England and Ireland, or to 
assimilate the systems of legal education 
in both, that was not a fitting occasion to 
discuss so large and important a subject. 
He regretted to have to oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to 
point out that the particular Amendment 
then before the Committee was limited in 
its scope. It would merely allow English 
barristers whose competency was admitted 
to practise as conveyancers and draughts- 
men in Ireland. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. O’HAGAN (Artorney GENERAL 
For IRELAND) moved, to Jeave out in line 
22 the words ‘‘ at the date of the passing 
of this Act shall be legally acting,” and 
insert, “on the llth day of January, 
1864, was legally qualified and acting.” 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should oppose 
the Amendment. He could only charac- 
terize it as ex post facto legislation. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he thought 
the 11th of January, the date fixed for 
the Bill to come into operation, was too 
early, seeing that some of these practi- 
tioners might have practised in the mean 
time, and thereby render themselves liable. 
He suggested that the llth of February 
should be substituted. 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Artrorney GENERAL 
FOR IRELAND) said, it was necessary to 
fix some day; and the latest date for 
taking out the certificate being the 7th 
of January, he had made the clause to 
take effect a few days afterwards. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, in confirma- 
tion of the opinion he had expressed, he 
would refer to a passage in the letter of 
Mr. Orpen, President of the Incorporated 
Law Society, which urged that the proper 
= for the saving clause was the 8th of 

ebruary. 

Coronet DUNNE said, some alarm had 
been excited in the minds of country gen- 
tlemen by the announcements that persons 
not duly qualified would in future expose 
themselves to punishment by drawing for- 
mal instruments of whatever kind. He 
had no doubt the right hon, Gentleman 
would state that the Act was not intended 
to apply to any agent or bailiff drawing 
_— or agreements on behalf of holders 
of land, 


County Courts 
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Mr. O'HAGAN (Artorney General 
FOR IRELAND) said, there ought to be no 
difficulty about the meaning of the Bill. 
It was intended simply to apply to persons 
practising as conveyancers, &c., ‘‘ for fee 
and reward,”’ without a proper qualifica- 
tion. It had no reference to persons act- 
ing gratuitously, 

Clause 2, amended, and agreed to, 


Clause 3 (Penalties on Persons acting 
as Attorneys, &c,, unless qualified as here- 
in mentioned). 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he held that it 
was monstrous to subject persons to the 
penalties which it contemplated, and which 
were wholly without precedent. It was 
well known that in country districts, re- 
mote from proper legal advice, schoolmas- 
ters and others filled up bills of sales, and 
filed processes in the County Courts for 
trifling sums—6d. or 1s. .Was it rea- 
sonable to inflict penalties of £20 in such 
cases ? 

Mr. O’HAGAN (Arrorney GENERAL 
FOR IRELAND) said, there certainly was 
no precedent for the enactment in Eng- 
land, but the circumstances of the two 
countries were very different. A properly 
qualified Conveyancer or an Attorney was 
subject to many kinds of restraint and 
control—these unqualified practitioners to 
none at all. He saw no hardship in pro- 
tecting those who obeyed the law, and 
discouraging those whose operations were 
against the interests of society. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


COUNTY COURTS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL 12.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Seeond Reading read. 
Mr. LONGFIELD said, that while giv- 


ing his adhesion to the main principles of 
the Bill he could not but take exception 
to its phraseology. He did not like the 
attempt to introduce into Ireland the term 
**County Courts,” which was utterly un- 
known there. He should have preferred 
the name of “ Civil Bill Courts,” as being 
more consistent with Irish custom, and the 
title of ‘‘ Chairman ”’ instead of ** Judge ” 
for the presiding officer of the court. To 
the measure itself he was by no means 
hostile, for it promised to effect a great 
amendment in the old system, and a funda- 
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mental change in the mode of executing 
civil bill decrees. He trusted that the 
Committee on the Bill would not be taken 
until after Easter, in order that full time 
for its consideration might be given. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, that 
while he was anxious to assist the Govern- 
ment in removing gross abuses, he was 
not prepared to go the whole length of 
totally remodelling these courts. It was 
desirable that their efficiency should not 
be destroyed by making them too expensive 
to be resorted to by the present class of 
suitors. He did not see, he might add, 
why the high sheriff should not, as in the 
superior courts, still remain the recognized 
responsible officer for execution of pro- 
cess under the Bill, instead of making the 
sub-sheriff, whom he nominated pro tanto, 
independent of him. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask whether the Government — £44,000 
having last year been voted by Parliament 
for the salaries of high bailiffs in England 
—would grant a proportionate amount out 
of the Consolidated Fund to meet the ad- 
ditional expense which would be entailed 
by the operation of the Bill on Ireland ? 

Mr. M‘MAHON urged the expediency 
of introducing into the Bill some provision 
under which persons who, without any 
grounds of defence, appeared to a suit, 
should be subjected to pay the costs, and 
needless litigation for trifling sums thus 
discouraged. 


Mr. O'HAGAN (Attorney Geverat | 
FOR IRELAND) said, that with regard to| the expedition. 
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Officers to whom the Kertch Grant has 
been distributed, with the proportions in 
which they share.’’ It would be in the 
recollection of hon. Members, that in two 
previous Sessions of Parliament, appli- 
cation had been made in vain for the 
payment of prize money which had been 
due for nine years to the captors of 
Kertch and Yenikale, and that eventually 
the Government consented, in lieu of that 
money, to give those captors a sum of 
£85,000, which amount was granted by 
the House of Commons. The Queen’s 
Warrant was quite explicit. It said that 
the sum of £85,925 was to be distributed 
in lieu of prize—not as prize—to the offi- 
cers and men comprising the conjoint expe- 
dition of the naval and land forces, three- 
fourths to go to the naval and one-fourth 
to the land forces. It was true it said 
that the distribution was to be made “ac- 
cording to the rules of our naval service.” 
Lord Cuarence Pacer: Hear, hear !] 
ut the two cases were very different. In 
the distribution of prize the rule was that a 
certain portion of the prize money should 
be set aside as what was called “the flag 
share."’ But that was not the case in the 
distribution of money granted in lieu of 
prize. There were present at the capture 
of Kertch one general officer—Sir George 
Brown—and two admirals— Lord Lyons 
and Sir Houston Stewart—and if it were 
possible that any officer not present was 
entitled to a share it was Lord Raglan, the 
Commander-in-Chief, who had instigated 
And yet the General’s 


Prize Money. 


the suggestions which had been made, he| share of the one-fourth which had been 


had no objection to postpone the Com- 
mittee of the Bill until after Easter. In 
making the sub-sheriff an officer of the 
courts, acting entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility, the Government had simply in 
view the expediency of relieving the high 
sheriff from the additional burden which 
the Bill would cast upon him. No further 
expense would, he might observe, in reality 
be thrown upon the parties to a suit with 
reference to the execution of decrees under 
the Bill, inasmuch as the relief which it 
would afford would be greater than the 
burdens which it would impose. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Friday 
next. 


KERTCH PRIZE MONEY.—RETURN 
MOVED FOR. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he rose to move 
“for a Return of the names of the Flag 


Mr. Longfield 





apportioned by [ler Majesty’s Warrant 
for distribution among the army was given, 
not to Lord Raglan, but to Sir George 
Brown, But a dispute arose as to the 
distribution of the flag share, and for 
a case of that kind provision had been 
made, for it had been laid down in the 
Queen’s Warrant, that any doubts which 
might arise as to the distribution of the 
naval prize should be determined by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, including the 
Lord Ligh Admiral, or by such persons as 
they might think fit. Had the whole sum 
of £150,000 been shared as prize money, 
not only the Commander-in-Chief but 
Lord Lyons and the other admirals in 
the Mediterranean—Admiral Boxer, Sir 
Frederick Grey, and Sir Montagu Stop- 
ford—would have been entitled to a share. 
But it seemed to him impolitic that three 
officers holding high positions in the navy 
should step in to claim a portion of the 
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sum which had been granted by that 
House to the captors of Kertch, and to 
the captors alone, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Crown, and to which, he 
contended, others had a right. Claims 
were put in on the part of the heirs of 
Admiral Boxer, who was at Balaclava, on 
the part of Sir Frederick Grey, who was 
at Constantinople, and Sir Montagu Stop- 
ford, who was at Malta; and Sir Frede- 
rick Grey, as a Lord of the Admiralty, in 
this way became a judge in his own case, 
though probably he abstained from at- 
tending the Board at which the decision 
was given, The House made a grant for 
the capture of St. Jean d’Acre, which was 
taken by a joint expedition of land and sea 
forces. Sir John Louis was an admiral 
in the Mediterranean, and had commanded 
the fleet shortly before the arrival of 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, before the 
commencement of hostilities, but had sub- 
sequently proceeded to Malta. No part 
of the grant of the House, however, was 
paid to him, but to Sir Robert Stopford, 
who commanded at Acre, and no claim 
was set up by Sir John Louis. That 


was a case which was an exact precedent, 
except that there was no declaration of 


war at that time, and that precedent was 
entirely against the rule of the Admiralty 
to which he now took exception. On two 
former occasions it was decided, when si- 
milar grants were made in conjoint expedi- 
tions, that it was only those who were 
present at the capture that were entitled 
to a share as captors. When Lord Duncan 
was in command of the fleet in the North 
Sea, he projected a small expedition to the 
coast of Holland, but he was not held en- 
titled to what might have been his share 
because it was a conjoint expedition. In 
the case of ‘‘ Lord Nelson v. Tucker,” a 
similar judgment was given in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. He thought it probable 
that the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty would not object to the produc- 
tion of the papers, and then, if it seemed 
necessary, he (Sir John Hay) could after- 
wards found a Motion upon them. He 
hoped his noble Friend would call the at- 
tention of the Admiralty to the necessity 
of having some higher decision on the sub- 
ject than that of a branch of Somerset 
House. He begged to move for the Return. 

Loro CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was not aware that the gallant Officer was 
going so much into detail on a Motion for 
a Return of the names of certain officers, 
and he was not, therefore, prepared to go 
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fully into the argument, But with regard 
to Sir Frederick Grey, as one of those to 
whom the gallant Officer’s objection applied, 
he could assure him that the decision was 
come to by the Duke of Somerset after 
full consideration, and without any leaning 
towards one flag more than another. The 
only object of the Duke of Somerset was 
to do justice and to decide according to the 
rules of the service. The only distinction 
between this case and that to which the 
gallant Officer had alluded was, that there 
was a proclamation of war at the begin- 
ning of the Russian war, and that pro- 
vision was made in it for a certain 
distribution of prize money, so that it 
might be shared according to the rules of 
the service. They had that proclamation, 
therefore, asa guide. That House voted 
the money, but it was to be distributed 
according to the Queen’s Warrant. In 
that document it was distinctly stated, that 
the money was to be distributed ‘* ac- 
cording to the rules of our naval service, 
and in accordance with our proclamation of 
March 29, 1854." He (Lord Clarence 
Paget) could not see how the Duke of 
Somerset could have decided in any other 
way. The matter was not one upon which 
a legal opinion was required. It was quite 
true that not only some admirals, but he 
believed Lord Lyons himself, wished the 
matter should be referred to legal autho- 
rity, and it was referred by the Admiralty 
to their legal adviser, the Solicitor of the 
Admiralty, although that branch of the 
department which constantly dealt with 
matters of prize had no doubt that the 
money should be distributed according to 
the Warrant and the Queen’s proclamation 
at the commencement of the war. The 
case of the Acre grant was made as a 
testimony to the gallantry of the men en- 
gaged. ae Joun Hay: In lieu of stores 
eaptured.| He believed that was the case, 
but we were not then at war, and that 
made a material distinction. Much as he 
agreed that in all these expeditions those 
who were engaged should receive the bene- 
fit of grants made, still there were certain 
usages in the navy from which if they 
were to depart and merely take a senti- 
mental view of these matters, to suit the 
circumstances of the moment, they might 
get into great difficulty. As to the Motion, 
he had no objection to its being agreed to. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he had 
no wish whatever in the matter, except 
that. justice should be done. He must 


| express his opinion that the noble Lord 
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had not answered the points raised by his 
hon. and gallant Friend. The decision of 
the Admiralty, as to the distribution of the 
prize money, had been disputed. He might 
state, that his hon. and gallant Friend had 
submitted to him the opinion of a very 
eminent lawyer upon the question. He 
had read that opinion very carefully, and 
it appeared to him that he had arrived at 
that decision on very strong grounds. He 
had also read the Queen’s Warrant; and it 
seemed to him that the merits of the 
question really turned on how far, when 
the army and navy acted together, the 
naval forces in that case were taken out of 
the usual prize laws of the navy. [Sir Jonn 
Hay: Hear, hear!] Secondly, it turned 
upon the terms of the Queen’s Warrant, 
He had no doubt that, upon the face of 
the Queen’s Warrant, the final decision in 
case of dispute rested with the Board of 
Admiralty; but he was sure that the 
noble Lord would not deny that the Board 
of Admiralty, having that responsibility 
thrown upon them, were bound to arrive 
at their decision justly and righteously. 
He would rather like to know more fully 
what were the grounds upon which the 
Board of Admiralty had acted. He feared, 
from what the noble Lord had said, that 
the Admiralty had referred the question to 
what was called “the branch” (a term 
better understood within the Admiralty 
than out of doors), one of the numerous 
departments of the Board, and that the 
branch had referred it to their solicitor. 
He thought that in a matter of this sort, 
where the rights and interests of very 
eminent officers were concerned, and the 
real merits of the case were disputed, the 
Board of Admiralty ought not to have been 
contented with a reference merely to the 
‘“*branch’”’ or their solicitor, but should 
have taken the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. In his view of the matter 
they would have acted with much greater 
prudence and justice, and he thought they 
were bound to take that course. 
Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered, 


“Of the names of the Flag Officers to whom 
the Kertch Grant has been distributed, with the 
proportions in which they share.” — (Sir John 
Hay.) 


DOCKYARDS.—NOMINATION OF 
COMMITTEE. 
Select Committee nominated, 


Sir Francis Barina, Sir Jonw Paxtineton, Mr, 
Sransrexp, Sir Joun Hay, Mr, Baxter, Mr, 


Sir John Pakington 


{COMMONS} 
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Larrp, Sir Morton Pero, Mr. Gzorar Bentiycx, 
Sir Joszepn Paxton, Mr. Corry, and Mr. Cuarres 
Berxeey :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Five to be the quorum. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
his noble Friend had done him the honour 
to ask him to be a Member of the Com- 
mittee, and if he could be of any use he 
would willingly give his service ; but, at 
the same time, he could not consent to re- 
main a Member of that Committee without 
expressing his regret that the Board of 
Admiralty had thought it proper to ap- 
point a Committee at all upon the subject. 
The question of the dockyards was one 
which the Admiralty itself was quite com- 
petent to deal with, and could have taken 
into their own hands with the hope of a 
better result than by delegating it toa 
Committee. He did not quite understand 
what was the real scope of the inquiry, 
because the terms of the Motion were 
somewhat peculiar. The terms of the Mo- 
tion were, to inquire into the state of the 
dockyards in England, and especially into 
some questions connected with Portsmouth. 
Now, he wanted to know why that special 
reference was made to Portsmouth, and 
in what respect were the inquiries to be 
directed more to Portsmouth than to any 
other portion of the dockyards. Then 
there was another point which he wished 
to suggest to his noble Friend. It had 
been suggested that it was hardly consis- 
tent with courtesy to put one Member for 
Portsmouth on the Committee without ad- 
ding the other Member to it, and that 
objection was now met by the proposed 
nomination of Sir James Elphinstone; but, 
considering that this question, of great 
public importance, might very much turn 
on the interests, in a narrow sense, of the 
town of Portsmouth, he could not help 
throwing out a suggestion, whether it was 
desirable that any Member for Portsmouth 
should be on the Committee? His noble 
Friend told him, in the first place, that he 
would make it a small Committee, consist- 
ing of nine members. His own opinion 
was, that the inquiry would be much bet- 
ter conducted by such a Committee than 
by one of fifteen members. That, how- 
ever, was a question entirely in the hands 
of the Government. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the observations just made showed how 
difficult it was to meet the views of all 
Members of that House, though it was the 
desire of the Government to consult the 
convenience and wishes of hon. Gentlemen. 
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As the right hon. Baronet had called in 
question the propriety of appointing a Com- 
mittee, he would remind the House, that 
last year on the question arising respecting 
the enlargement of Portsmouth dockyard, 
several hon. Members observing that it was 
a matter of great importance, suggested 
the appointment of a Committee, and the 
Committee was appointed in deference to 
the opinions of hon. Members interested 
in the subject. It was very reasonable to 
ask for a Committee upon so important a 
scheme, that the details might be care- 
fully examined, and he accordingly pro- 
mised last year to nominate a Committee 
on the meeting of Parliament. It was 
natural that Members for Ireland should 
think that in making so great an improve- 
ment in the dockyards in England there 
was a port in the South of Ireland which 
might be advantageously adapted to the 
same purpose. He thought it fair that 
they should be represented on the Com- 
mittee, and that the Committee should have 
the opportunity of recommending any modi- 
fication of the proposal, or any other pro- 
posal connected with the subject, which 
might suggest itself as worthy the consi- 
deration of the House. He did not wish 
to confine the Committee altogether to 
Portsmouth, because he thought it quite 
possible, that if the Committee suggested 
the construction of a great basin at Ports- 
mouth, they might also suggest some mo- 
dification of the proposed basin and dock 
accommodation at Chatham. The Commit- 
tee could examine the Government engi- 
neers, civil engineers, and the naval au- 
thorities, and give that careful and detailed 
consideration to the subject which one so 
vast and so important required; and which 
could not be dealt with in a debate in 
the House of Commons. With regard to 
the composition of the Committee, he cer- 
tainly did think that a Committee of nine 
would be more compact and perhaps better 
able to carry on the business. But hon. 
Gentlemen from the South of Ireland 
pressed strongly to have their views re- 
presented. He had chosen the right hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Corry), as one 
perfectly acquainted with the subject and 
interested in the sister country, but the 
Irish Members desired very much to have 
one of their number intimately connected 
with the South of Ireland. Then, again, 
with regard to the Members for the place, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring), who sat 
behind him, would have willingly given up 
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his seat, but he did not wish him to do so; 
and the other hon. Member for Portsmouth 
thought, that as the interests of the borough 
would be affeeted by questions of stopping 
ways and altering approaches from the sea, 
he ought to be present to watch over the 
interests of his constituents. He likewise 
proposed the addition of two hon. Mem- 
bers of independent judgment, whose names 
would be a guarantee to the House that 
they would watch over the proposed expen- 
diture with very jealous eyes. It was under 
these circumstances that he lad proposed 
to extend the number of the Committee. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ob- 
served, that what occurred had confirmed 
him in the conviction that the House ought 
to pause before they adopted the proposal 
before them, He quite agreed that it was 
very important that such a Committee 
should be watched by hon. Members desir- 
ing to control the expenditure which was 
to be incurred, because the expenditure on 
dockyards was a very serious item in the 
Estimates. He wished to put it to the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
whether experience had not shown that a 
Select Committee was not the most econo- 
mical tribunal which they could select. 
Generally speaking, a Select Committee 
entered upon inquiry with their minds di- 
rected to the importance of the object to 
be attained, and thinking very little of the 
expense, They were not under the con- 
trol of the financial Members of the Go- 
vernment, and they usually recommended 
measures the reverse of economical. The 
question to be discussed was not only dock 
accommodation at Portsmouth, but else- 
where ; and, when conflicting interests 
were represented, there was a natural ten- 
dency of human nature, however excellent, 
to end in a kind of agreement, ‘I will re- 
commend your dockyard if you will recom- 
mend mine.” He did not mean to say 
that the names on the Committee were the 
names of Gentlemen likely to fall into that 
course. But if that were done now claims 
for other places would come in, and they 
would get into the habit of delegating 
some of the most important functions of 
the executive Government to Committees. 
He thought that constitutionally that was 
very dangerous and likely to lead to very 
great evils. He felt so strongly on the 
subject that he suggested the matter 
should, at all events, stand over till Mon- 
day for re- consideration, being inclined 
himself to recommend the noble Lord to 
withdraw it altogether. 
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Viscount PALMERSTON : I think the 
right bon. Baronet who spoke before the 
hon. Baronet placed the matter on erro- 
neous grounds, First of all, the House 
has determined that there shall be a Com- 
mittee. That question is not under con- 
sideration. The only question is, of whom 
shall the Committee consist? It is said 
that matters of this sort ought not to be 
referred to a Committee of the House, but 
ought to be determined by the executive 
Government. That assumes that a Com- 
mittee of this House has to determine what 
is to be done. But that is not all the 
functions of a Committee of this House. 
A Committee is appointed to investigate 
considerations which may lead either to 
doing or not doing anything. With regard 
to the dockyards, the Committee is ob- 
jected to on the ground of economy. I[ 
do not think economy is the ruling and 
leading principle to be taken into consider- 
ation. The ruling and guiding principle 


is the advantage of the public service. 
The question is, not how cheap you can do 
anything, but whether it is of importance 
to the interests of the country that there 
should be dock accommodation at Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, or Cork, or anywhere 


else. There seems here to arise consider- | 
ations which must turn on matters of con- | 
siderable detail, and to sift which, in the | 
first instance, it is of importance a Com- | 
mittee should be appointed. The Com-| 
mittee will take evidence and make recom- | 
mendations. Those recommendations are | 
to be considered by the executive Govern- 
ment, and the executive Government, | 
upon their own responsibility, will make | 
thereupon such proposals to this House as| 
they may think fit. The House then has | 
the responsibility of the executive Govern- | 
ment in determining what proposals shall be | 
made, and they will have the advantage | 
of the previous investigations of the Com- | 
mittee, who will have better information of | 


the grounds upon which the decision is to | 
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statement of a department. It is said that 
Committees will be appointed of persons 
who will say, ‘‘ You recommend my dock- 
yard and | will recommend yours ””—a 
sort of bargain of jobs; but that is not the 
function of a Committee, nor is it that 
which the Members of this Committee will 
perform. Several questions will arise be. 
fore the Committee—one of the public 
advantage and another of the local con- 
venience or inconvenience; and it is quite 
fair, therefore, that the Members for the 
different places concerned should be there 
to represent the opinions of their consti- 
tuents, and to say what are their local 
interests as contrasted with the interests of 
the public. Both parties should be repre- 
sented, and I think, therefore, that my 
noble Friend has done quite right in putting 
the hon. and gallant Membe: for Ports- 
mouth on this Committee. The Govern- 
ment will then afterwards have to con- 
sider, whether the local injury is suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the public advan- 
tage. The House has already determined 
to appoint a Committee, and’ the only 
question to be decided is, whether the 
persons selected are those fittest > serve 
on it. 
House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, February 29, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Setrecr Comurrez—On Railway 
Schemes (Metropolis) — Report presented. 
[No. 10] 

Pusuc Buts—Second Reading—Insane Priso- 
ners’ Act Amendment Bill (No. 14]. 


AUGMENTATION OF BENEFICES ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, he wished 


be taken than can be found in a debate | to ask the noble and learned Lord on the 


upon the Navy Estimates. 
seems to me that the course pursued is 
really the best course to enable the House 
to come to an ultimate decision, because, 
although the discretion of making the pro- 
posal rests with the Government, the final 
decision of that proposal—the Vote of 
money to carry it into effect—must rest 
with this House, and the House will be 
better able to come to a decision upon a 





clear understanding of the facts by a pre- 
vious investigation, than it would by any 


Sir Stafford Northeote 


Therefore, it | Woolsack a question with reference to his 


explanation, given afew days ago, of the 
results of the Act for the Augmentation of 
the Livings in the gift of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and with reference to which there 
appeared to be some misapprehension out 
of doors. Several of the newspapers stated, 
that the Act would place a very large sum 
of money at the disposal of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners. Now he (the Earl of 
Derby) was well aware, as was the noble 


| aad learned Lord, that this was not the 
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ease ; but if it were supposed to be so it 
would occasion misapprehension and con- 
siderable dissatisfaction if it were believed 
that the sums of money in the hands of the 
Commissioners were not to be appropriated 
to the augmentation of small livings. He 
thought he was not mistaken in saying, 
that the Commissioners had nothing fur- 
ther to do than to receive the money and 
apply the interest to the augmentation 
of the livings of the sale of which it was 
the produce. There was another portion 
of the Act providing for the sale of other 
benefices the income derived from which 
would not be applied to the augmentation 
of those livings, but to the augmentation 
of the other livings retained in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor. In point of fact, 
the Commissioners exercised no jurisdiction 
or authority over any portion of the funds 
derived from these benefices. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the noble Earl had correctly apprehended 
the Act and stated its effect. The monies 
receivable under it were divisible into two 
classes, one of which was applicable to the 
augmentation of the livings, from the sale 
of which it was derived, and the other por- 
tion, derivable from the sale of a hundred 
livings not specified, which might be sold 
to landowners upon defined terms, and the 
produce of which was to be applied to the 
augmentation of livings retained in the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor. Of the 
money arising from the sale of livings 
which was applicable to their augmentation, 
the first moiety was certainly paid over to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, but upon 
these terms, that they should grant to the 
incumbent a life annuity at the rate of 
£3 10s. per cent for every £100 so paid 
over, The other moiety was suspended, 
and directed to be accumulated until the 
avoidance of the living ; and the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, who had offered every 
facility for the working of the Act, had 
kindly consented to take charge of the ac- 
cumulation and of the investing of the in- 
terest of this second moiety. With regard 
to the first moiety, they paid an annuity 
in return for it; and with regard to the 
second, they were merely trustees for the 
accumulation of the capital and interest. 
The money derived from the sale of the 
hundred livings would not go into the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at all, 
unless he (the Lord Chancellor) requested 
them to take charge of it, and in that case 
they would take charge of it merely as 
trustees, 


Conspiracy against the 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 
QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
said, he wished to ask the noble Earl at 
the head of the Foreign Office a Question, 
of which he had not given him notice. 
The public were perfectly well acquainted 
with the evidence which had been given in 
the recent trial of the conspirators against 
the life of the Emperor of the French in 
Paris, and there could be but one feeling, 
that if Signor Mazzini or any else in this 
country had, either by the receipt or des- 
patch of letters, or in any other way aided or 
encouraged the conspiracy, they had been 
guilty of a most detestable action. There 
was, probably, no legal evidence of any 
such participation ; but if there was moral 
evidence of it, and if a moral conviction was 
produced upon the mind of the Government, 
that either Mazzini or any one else in this 
country had been so engaged, he hoped 
that they would take up the matter by anti- 
cipation, and without waiting for any re- 
presentations upon the subject, either by 
means of the powers which were given to 
them under the Alien Act, or by any others 
which they might possess, show to the 
world that such things would not be allowed 
to continue or to be repeated in this 
country. The Question he wished to ask 
was, Whether the Government, in the event 
of the powers of the Alien Act not being 
sufficient to enable them to deal effectually 
with the matter, would take it into their 
mature consideration, with the view of 
warding off from this country the suspicion 
of being mixed up in acts which must be 
repudiated by all honourable and honest 
men ? 

Eart RUSSELL: I quite agree with the 
noble Marquess that any persons conspiring 
for the purposes of assassination are guilty 
of a detestable crime; but I have no right to 
say that Signor Mazzini, or any other per- 
son living in this country, is guilty of that 
crime. Ihave no such evidence, and no 
such powers are invested in the Executive 
under the Alien Act as the noble Marquess 
supposes. I can only answer that | am 
not going to take any steps in the matter. 

THe Marquess or WESTMEATH 
was aware that there was no legal evidence 
which could be acted upon, but had hoped 
that the Government, acting on the moral 
evidence to which he had alluded, might 
have been able to take up the matter by an- 
ticipation. 
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RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Eart GRANVILLE presented a Report 
from the Select Committee on Railway 
Schemes (Metropolis). The noble Earl 
said he would take the opportunity of tes- 
tifying to their Lordships, that the Com- 
mittee had paid great attention to the sub- 
ject, and had worked most harmoniously. 
There had been differences of opinion on 
one point of the recommendation only, and 
in the division on that point there were two 
Peers and two Commoners on each side ; 
one Peer and one Commoner on each side 
were Conservatives, and one Peer and one 
Commoner on each side were Liberals. 

Report to be printed ; Minutes of Evi- 
dence, together with an Appendix, laid 
upon the Table, and to be delivered out. 
(No. 10.) 


INSANE PRISONERS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[No. 14.] 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, the mea- 


sure had been introduced in order to cor- 
rect an evil which, he believed, was very 
generally admitted. By the existing law, 
which was based on an act of her present 
Majesty, it was provided, that where two 
justices of the peace and two medical men 
signed a certificate as to the insanity of a 
prisoner, it should be obligatory on the 
Secretary of State for the time being, to 
remove that prisoner to a lunatic asylum. 
There was no desire to take the responsi- 
bility with regard to the certificate from 
the local authorities ; on the contrary, it 
was of advantage that the persons on whom 
the duty devolved, should be persons who 
were likely to make themselves well in- 
formed upon every case brought under 
their notice. It was, therefore, proposed 
by the Bill still to require the certificate to 
be signed by two medical men, but such 
medical men were to be appointed by the 
visiting justices, and their certificate was 
not to be binding upon the Secretary of 
State. This was the essence of the Bill, 
but if any further information were re- 
quired, he should be happy to afford it. 


Moved, ** That the Bill be now read 2*,”’ 
Lorp ST. LEONARDS said, he wished 


to call their Lordships’ attention to the 
causes which had led to the introduetion of 
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the Bill. In doing so, he had no desire to 
find fault with the Government for the 
steps they had taken in the matter, but he 
always, he must say, regarded it as unde. 
sirable to endeavour by legislation to pro- 
vide a remedy for a mischief immediately 
after the occurrence of any event which led 
to the prevalence of excitement with re- 
spect to it. The occasion of the present 
measure was the well-known case of the 
convict Townley, a man who, for twenty- 
five years, had lived in a free country, under 
the protection of the Jaws, who admitted 
that he believed in God, that he thought 
the woman whom he murdered was in 
heaven, and who, when the body of his 
victim was taken to the house of her grand- 
father, seemed to have the consciousness of 
a man who had committed the deepest 
crime. It was very importar: to bear in 
mind the character of the man, in order to 
see how all this difficulty had arisen, which 
by this Bill they would prevent ever again 
taking place. All through his life he had 
never shown the slightest token of insanity. 
He was rather amiable in manners, was 
liked in society, had won the regards of 
the lady whom he murdered, unknown to 
her grandfather, and was never supposed 
to be a person of evil passions. He was 
accomplished, possessed a knowledge of 
French, and was an excellent musician. 
He wrote a very sensible letter to the 
young lady. His family had never sus- 
pected him of mental unsoundness ; and it 
was by their advice that he sought the 
fatal interview with his victim. It was, 
therefore, quite evident that they regarded 
him as utterly incapable of committing the 
crime of which he was found guilty. Upon 
the trial there was not, and could not be, 
any doubt that he was responsible accord- 
ing to the well settled law of England, 
which had never been more accurately and 
soundly laid down, than by the learned 
Judge who presided at the trial, and the 
jury brought in the only verdict they could 
have brought in, that of guilty. The only 
evideuce of insanity was that of the sur- 
geon of the gaol and that of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow. The evidence of the gaol sur- 
geon was hardly worth mentioning, for it 
appeared by the entries in the prison books 
that he regarded the prisoner as soun 
both in mind and body. As to Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, he had no disrespect for him, but 
he had disrespect for the opinions which 
Dr. Forbes Winslow entertained, and he 
believed that such opinions were not only 
not well founded in law, but opposed to 
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all law and justice. If anything could 
unsettle men’s minds, and predispose them 
to commit crimes, it was such a defence as 
had been set up inthis case. The criminal 
in his examination stated, that he could not 
resist the impulse he was under to take this 
young lady’s life. The doctrine of impulse 
was a perfect absurdity, and if allowed to 
prevail must give escape to the deepest 
dyed criminals. Equally absurd was the 
deduction that the performance of an abo- 
minable act of itself indicated insanity. 
As to delusions, there were no delusions at 
all. Townley said there was a conspiracy, 
and so there was in the sense in which he 
meant it—a combination among the lady’s 
friends to take every means in their power 
to prevent the marriage. He said himself 
there never was any conspiracy or combi- 
nation except to take her away from him. 
Again, it was argued that the offence was 
not premeditated, but all the evidence 
tended to show that there was no founda- 
tion for such a statement, and all the facts 
appeared to prove that the deed was a most 
cold-blooded murder. Then it was said he 


entertained opinions which no sane human 
being ever did entertain—namely, that he 
had the sole command over himself and his 


own actions; that he could commit any 
action without being called to account; and 
that, as he had not assisted to bring himself 
into the world, he was not bound by the 
laws of the country. It was a singular 
thing that he had never communicated any 
of those opinions to a human being before 
the murder. His father said they came 
upon him by surprize, and he said himself 
he had never communicated them to his 
father. But why? Because he never 
entertained them, and it was an after- 
thought to profess them in order to save 
his life. It had been said that there had 
been no premeditation, but all the facts of 
the case showed that it was a premeditated 
and cold-blooded murder. If Townley had 
not lived in a respectable circle the case 
would never haveassumed such a magnitude. 
Within the last two or three years several 
similar cases had occurred without exciting 
any particular amount of public attention. 
For instance, they not unfrequently read 
of a man in humble circumstances of life, 
after “keeping company ” with a girl as 
it was called, when the girl no longer de- 
sired to continue the courtship, going to 
her father’s house, asking to see her, and 
urging her to accept his attentions, and 
when she refused, shooting her dead with- 
out any ceremony. Or sometimes even 
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when a man had never been accepted as a 
suitor and his addresses had been refused, 
he would make up his mind that if he 
could not have the woman nobody else 
should, and would put her to death. Or 
sometimes the parties had been cohabiting 
together and the woman left the man. 
Finding that he was less comfortable with- 
out her, he had gone to persuade her to 
resume cohabitation ; and, on her refusal 
to return to him, has murdered her. These 
cases had been disposed of by the courts of 
justice, without attracting the least atten- 
tion. These examples would certainly 
spread, if some means were not taken to 
check the evil. Brutal men would get to 
suppose that a woman was their property, 
as Townley did, and would think them- 
selves at liberty to sacrifice her if she 
wished to break off all connection. If 
Townley had been left in the asylum he 
would have experienced much greater pun- 
ishment than in penal servitude. It was 
hardly fair to the other criminals to place 
such a man among them, and probably few 
of the common run of criminals would like 
to approach a man who had committed 
such a crime, and who considered himself 
entitled to avenge his fancied injuries as 
he pleased. The statute to which the 
noble Earl had referred enacted, that when 
two magistrates and two medical men cer- 
tified that a prisoner was insane, the Sec- 
retary of State should issue his warrant 
for his removal to a lunatic asylum. No- 
thing could be further from his thoughts 
than to say a word against the Seeretary 
of State, who was as competent as any 
man to form a judgment on these matters, 
and he was sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been actuated throughout by 
the most conscientious desire to discharge 
the difficult and painful duties of his office. 
He (Lord St. Leonards) did not take upon 
himself to say that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was wrong in the course he had taken 
with regard to Townley. It was said in- 
deed, that the Act under which he had 
respited Townley was imperative, but he 
(Lord St. Leonards) very much doubted it. 
It seemed to him that the object of the 
statute was to prevent the discharge of a 
prisoner who had become insane until he 
had recovered ; but in this case Townley 
had never been insane at all. What had 
occurred was simply a trial of skill on the 
part of the prisoner’s solicitor to throw 
over his client the protection of the certifi- 
cate of insanity, and the warrant of the 
| Secretary of State for his removal to an 
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asylum—an object in which he had proved | the certificate of the justices. Now he 
perfectly successful. He (Lord St. Leo- | (Lord Wodehouse) thought it exceedingly 
nards) could hardly conceive any case like | doubtful whether the machinery of the 
that of Townley occurring again. It was a| visiting justices ought to be employed in 
case of representation of insanity through- | the case of a prisoner sentenced to death, 
out, but there was no real foundation for | In other cases that might be a very useful 
supposing him insane. In ordinary cases| machinery. If a prisoner were thought 
in which a commutation took place, the | insane, it was natural that the visiting 
prisoner had been properly convicted, but | justices should consult the surgeon or 
had afterwards been certified as insane | physician, and then upon their report the 
and transferred to an asylum. In these | prisoner be sent to a lunatic asylum; be- 


cases, if the person recovered from his in- 
sanity while in the asylum, it had not been 
thought proper to send him to execution. 


cause, supposing it to be afterwards dis- 
covered that a mistake had been com- 
mitted, it was easy to send the man back 


to prison. But if, where a man was under 


But this was not Townley’s case. Town- 
sentence of death, the visiting justices put 


ley had never been insane at all; he had 
never been a fit subject for transfer from |in motion the machinery of the Bill, two 
the gaol toa lunatic asylum, and therefore | gentlemen among them might possibly be 
the same reason for not carrying out the | found who did not possess all the discretion 
capital sentence did not exist in regard to | and all the knowledge which were neces- 
him. Was the case of Townley to be con-| sary in so grave a case. Again, though 
sidered a precedent? If so, there could | surgeons of gaols were, as a rule, very 
be very little doubt that the Secretary of | competent men, some might have a par- 
State would have many such eases to deal | ticular theory on the subject of lunacy, 
with. When the magistrates spoke of mo-| and might thus be disqualified from pro- 
ney in connection with the commutation | nouncing a reliable opinion. It was true 
of the sentence on Townley, they did not | that the Secretary of State, if he thought 
mean to say that there had been bribery. | fit, might throw overboard the recommen- 
What they meant was that, in respect to| dation of the visiting justices ; but if the 


such proceedings as were taken by Town- | responsibility in these cases rested, as it 
Jey’s friends, a convict with money had a| should rest, directly with the Secretary of 


very great advantage over a poor one! State, it was far better that he should 


who had neither money nor friends. As 
the law stood, if the medical men and the 
justices sent a certificate of insanity to the 


order the inquiry to be made by the best 
qualified persons whom he could select, 
‘and upon the report of these persons 


Home Secretary, the right hon. Gentleman | should decide whether the prisoner ought 
considered himself bound to act upon it. | to be executed or not. On this point he 
By the Bill before their Lordships, it was | would suggest that the machinery of the 
proposed to remedy that state of things Bill might be made simpler and more 
and give the Secretary of State a disere- | satisfactory, so that the Secretary of State 


tion. If the Bill passed he might, on 
receipt of the certificate, either send his 
warrant for removal or withhold it. So far 
the Bill was good. But what he conceived 
to be a defect in the Bill was, that it did 
not state what was to be done with the 
prisoner if the Secretary of State decided 
on withholding his warrant. Was he to be 
executed, or was he to be kept in gaol? 
He would suggest that an Amendment 
should be made in Committee to meet this 
defect. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, he did not 
intend to enter into the particular case of 
Townley, but he wished to say a few words 
as to the machinery of the Bill. The 
noble and learned Lord had pointed out 
that there might be inconvenience from 
the wording of the Bill, if the Secretary 
of State did not think proper to act on 


Lord St. Leonards 


| might be relieved from the invidious duty 


| of saying that the visiting justices and the 
| surgeon were not persons he could trust. 

| Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 

|ingly, and committed to a Committee of 

|the Whole House on Zuesday, the 8th of 

March. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 

half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, February 29, 1864. 


MINUTES.}]—Sgxrect Commrrres—On Poor Re- 
lief, Mr. Buller added; on Dockyards, Mr. 
Leatham, Mr. Lawson, Sir James Elphinstone, 
and Mr. Hennessy, added; Railway Schemes 
( Metropolis) (No. 87). 
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Suprty—considered in Committee —Navr Esti- 
MATES. 

Pustic Buirs—First Reading—Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes (Ireland)* [Bill 38]. 

Committee—Vestry Cess Abolition [Bill 15]. 

Report —Vestry Cess Abolition [Bill 15). 

Considered as amended--Malt for Cattle* [Bill 37); 
Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland)* [Bill 5]. 


Lunatie Asylums 


LANDS CLAUSES ACT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ALCOCK said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he proposes during this Session to 
amend the eighty-fifth Clause of the Lands 
Clanses Act, which enables Railway Com- 
panies to obtain compulsory possession of 
Land under order of Magistrates ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON : Sir, in reply, 
I have to state that the Government have 
no intention of passing a Bill to amend the 
eighty-fifth Clause to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman refers. 


LAW OF SETTLEMENT, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ALCOCK said, he also wished to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether he has any intention of proposing 
an alteration in the Law of Settlement, so 
as to prevent a recurrence of the case 
which lately occurred in the deportation of 
a pauper (William Adey), who, having 
passed sixty-seven years in Guernsey as a 
respectable labouring man, being worn out 
and unable to maintain himself, was taken 
out of the hospital of the parish of St. 
Peter le Port, and sent to the Union of 
Christehureh (the place of his birth), at 
the age of seventy-seven ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that the Poor Law Department had no 
jurisdiction over the poor in the island of 
Guernsey, and that the case did not raise 
any question of law, either of removal or 
settlement. He believed that the autho- 
rities of Guernsey had assumed the right 
to remove any people who were destitute 
that were not born there. It was no ag- 
gravation of the case in question that they 
removed the person referred to to a place 
where he was chargeable. This law ap- 
peared to press very hard upon the poor 
of the Channel Islands ; and the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Law 
of Jersey had strongly recommended the 
assimilation of the Laws of England and 
Jersey in this respect—that after a few 
— residence they should be irremov- 
able. 


VOL. CLXXIII. [rep sexs. | 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY—THE CIVIL 
ASSISTANTS.—-QUESTION, 


Mr. VANCE said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, What 
provision is to be made for the Civil As- 
sistants in the Ordnance Suryey branch of 
the War Department, whose services were 
dispensed with on the lst of November 
last ? 

Mr. PEEL replied, that a small reduc- 
tion in the number of the Civil Assistants 
—about twenty out of 1,500—had taken 
place in consequence of the survey having 
been brought to a conclusion. With the 


exception of a few of them, ten or twelve, 
who had been superannuated and pensioned 
off in the usual manner, the remainder 
would be re-employed at the commence- 
ment of the financial year, and meanwhile 
they would receive retiring allowances. 


COAST AND DEEP SEA FISHERIES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. BLAKE said, he rose to ask the 
hon. Member for Stirling Districts, Whe- 
ther the Royal Commission for inquiring 
into and reporting on the Coast and Deep 
Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom, of 
which he was a Member, will visit Ireland 
during the present year ? 

Mr. CAIRD, in reply, said, the Com- 
missioners hoped to be able to finish the 
inquiry on the English coast by August 
next, after which they would proceed to 
Ireland. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


CoLtoneL GREVILLE said, he wished 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to separate the County Meath 
from the Mullingar District Lunatie Asy- 
lum, which affords ample accommodation 
for the dangerous lunatics of the three 
counties; and, if so, whether the whole 
burden of its support will be imposed upon 
the counties of Westmeath and Longford ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that the matter had been for some time 
under the consideration of the Irish Go- 
vernment, but no definite course had yet 
been decided upon. The Government were 
anxious to do that which would be most 
agreeable to the counties themselves, and 
for that purpose had communicated with 
the Grand Juries of the counties of Meath, 
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Wicklow, and Louth, in order that the 
question might be satisfactorily discussed 
at the ensuing assizes. 


CAPTAIN M‘KILLOP’S COFFERDAM. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
Captain M‘Killop’s Flexible Cofferdam has 
been well reported of to the Admiralty; 
and, if so, whether it is the intention to 
develop the invention under Government 
supervision ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET replied, 
that the invention had not yet been suffi- 
ciently tried to enable the Admiralty to 
form any decided opinion, Captain M‘Kil- 
lop, however, had received permission to 
earry on his experiments at Portsmouth, 
at his own expense. 


WAR STEAMER IN THE CLYDE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DALGLISH said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, adverting to the statement 
that a steamer of 3,000 tons and 500 
horse power, plated with 44 inch armour 
from stem to stern, was launched on Wed- 
nesday from the yard of the builders of 
the Pampero, and said to be the property 
of the Danish Government, Whether, if 
such should prove to be the case, the 
Government will seize her as they have 
seized the Pampero, or will permit her to 
sail from the Clyde ? 

Mr. LAYARD: In answer, Sir, to the 
question of my hon. Friend, I will, with 
the permission of the House, state exactly 
what took place. Shortly before hostilities 
broke out between the German Powers 
and Denmark, the Danish Minister in this 
country informed the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office that a veascl, 
intended for the purposes of war, was 
being built in the dockyard to which my 
hon. Friend alludes. He stated that he 
had no desire to give Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment any inconvenience or trouble in 


the matter, and that he would give orders | 


to stop the fitting of the vessel if that 
were the wish of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The noble Lord thought it would 
be better to stop her fitting, but the buil- 
ders remonstrated, and represented that it 
would be very hard on them, and would 
cause great inconvenience and loss if they 
were not allowed to finish the vessel, so as 


Sir Robert Peel 
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to enable them to get her off the stocks, 
The Danish Minister communicated this 
to the noble Lord, who stated that he had 
the most implicit reliance in the good faith 
of the Danish Minister, and that if he 
would give his word that the vessel should 
not leave the Clyde, he would consent that 
she should be finished so as to enable her 
to leave the stocks. The Danish Minister 
did give his word, and the vessel was 
completed, and left the stocks, but is 
detained in this country until hostilities 
shall have ceased. I cannot conclude 
without bearing my testimony to the great 
loyalty and honourable conduct of the 
Danish Minister in this matter. 


in Parliament. 


COUNSEL’S FEES IN PARLIAMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Sm WILLIAM MILES -said, in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Colonel Wilson 
Patten), he would beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether he intends 
to proceed with his Bills for the Amend- 
ment of the Private Business of the House, 
so as to enable parties to take advantage 
of them during the present Session ; and 
whether the Parliamentary Bar has made 
any communication to him with respect to 
a change in the system of Counsel’s Fees ? 

Mr. MILNERGIBSON : The two Bills, 
Sir, to which the hon. Gentleman refers 
stand for second reading on Thursday next; 
and should the business of the House per- 
mit me to do so, I will proceed with them on 
that day, and with all convenient dispatch, 
so that the parties interested in them, 
should they pass, should have the benefit 
of them as soon as possible. With re- 
gard to the second question, I have to 
state that this day 1 have received a com. 
munication from a most influential Member 
of the Parliamentary Bar, which had the 





concurrence of the leaders of the Parlia- 
|mentary Bar, as I am informed. The 
| communication is satisfactory, as far as it 
| goes, although not entirely dealing with the 
| whole question. But to be quite accurate 
I will read the statement, which has been 
placed in my hands, and state what I am 
permitted to make known to the House. 
The words are these— 

“It is understood that it be not considered in- 
consistent with the etiquette of the Parliamentary 
Bar for any Counsel to appear before a Committee 
of either House of Parliament, if he should think 
fit, at a lower rate of fees in respect of daily at- 
tendance and consultation than that which has 
hitherto prevailed.” 


From the conversation which passed, I 
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understood the meaning of that document 
to be that any Counsel should be permitted 
to take a case with a small refresher, or 
without any ; and with regard to consulta- 
tion, that the fee upon consultation should 
be such as might be settled between the 
solicitor and barrister without reference to 
the present practice of having a minimum 
of at least five guineas for each consulta- 
tion. I was further informed that this con- 
sultation fee is not for the future to be 
taken as a matter of course, but is only to 
be allowed in cases where a consultation 
had been considered necessary by the par- 
ties, and had been actually held. I believe, 
however, there was some misapprehension 
formerly as to consultations having been 
paid for and not actually held. I am told 
that that was not the case, and that I was 
rather incorrect in the statement which | 
made on the subject, and I am glad to 
have the opportunity of correcting it. I 
am told that no change is to be made in the 
fee upon the retainer and upon the brief, 
both of which are to be restricted to the 
present amount, as a minimum in each case 
that ean be taken by a barrister—namely, 
five guineas on the retainer and ten guineas 
on the brief—so that it will be impossible 
to appear before the Committee in any case 
for less than fifteen guineas. At present, 
they cannot appear for less than thirty 
guineas, so that the House will see that a 
considerable reduction has been made by the 
Parliamentary Bar. That subject is under 
their consideration, and it is hoped they 
will be able to make such a change in 
that system as will enable Counsel to prac- 
tise at the Parliamentary Bar under the 
same rule, with regard to fees, that pre- 
vails in the ordinary Courts of Law and 
Equity. 

Mr. BENTINCK ; I consider the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
with respect to the Parliamentary Bar very 
unsatisfactory, and I wish to ask, in the 
event of the Parliamentary Bar not taking 
upon themselves to alter the system as now 
proposed, is it the intention of the Go- 
vernment to deal with that question ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I can only 
say, that what the hon. Member has indi- 
cated is a possible course, but I would 
rather not commit myself upon the subject. 
I would rather leave it in the hands of the 
Parliamentary Bar. 

Mr. HADFIELD : I wish to ask, whe- 
ther the public are to be confined to the 
services of the Parliamentary Bar, or 
whether it is competent to them to employ 
= 
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other barristers to conduct Parliamentary 
business on such terms as they may think 
desirable ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: I believe, so 
far as I am informed, that there is no rule 
of the Bar in general that would prevent 
Counsel from practising before Parliamen- 
tary Committees, taking the same fees 
which are permitted to be accepted in the 
Courts of Law and Equity. Whatever 
rule exists is made by the Parliamentary 
Bar itself. It is altogether a question of 
professional etiquette. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GODDARD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in the absence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he is 
able to inform the House on what day be- 
fore Easter he will make his Financial 
Statement ? 

Stir GEORGE GREY said, his right 
hon. Friend had purposed being in his 
place to answer the question. However, 
he might state that it was intended to 
make the financial statement immediately 
after the Easter recess. Ile could not 
mention the day just then, but that would 
be done this day or to-morrow. 

Afterwards— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: A question was put during my 
absence with regard to the date at which 
the financial statement will probably be 
made. It is rather early at present to fix 
the date definitely, but it will not be be- 
fore the recess, inasmuch as that takes 
place in March, and the financial year will 
not then have concluded, As far as I can 
judge, if that date should meet the con- 
venience of the House, the statement will 
be made on Thursday, the 7th of April. 


TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask, Whether the Danish 
Despatches that have been laidon the 
table contain the Telegraphic Messages 
that have been received by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that no Tele- 
graphic Despatch was ever printed in 
Parliamentary Papers under any circum- 
stances. 
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M. Mazzini— The 


M. MAZZINI—THE GRECO CONSPIRACY. 
QUESTION. ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. COX: Seeing the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) in 
his place, I wish to put a Question to him. 
I beg to ask, Whether his attention has 
been called to what is stated to have taken 
place at Paris upon the trial of Greco and 
his accomplices, and to what fell from the 
Crown Prosecutor on that occasion. The 
Crown Prosecutor is reported to have used 
these words— 

“ He (Greco) was to write to that address in 

London if he was in want of money. It is as 
follows: —‘ Mr. Flower, 35, Thurloe Square, 
Brompton.’ I searched the London Directory. 
At page 670 I found what I was looking for, and 
it was not without sadness that I recognized the 
name of a Member of Parliament of England, who 
already had been in 1857 appointed to be the 
banker of the Tebaldi conspiracy against the 
Emperor’s life.” 
I also have searched the London Direc- 
tory, and I found that the hon. Member 
for Halifax lives at that address. I there- 
fore desire to know, whether the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention has been called to this 
paragraph ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: I am much in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Finsbury 
for having enabled me to answer at once 
the question, of which he gave me notice 
at an early period of the evening. 


speech of the Procureur Général, from 
which my hon. Friend has read an extract, 
and I must say that the astonishment with 
which I read the speech was mingled with 
somewhat of a stronger feeling. For the 
Crown Prosecutor of a friendly Power in 
the first place to imagine, and in the second 
place to venture to insinuate, that one who 
has the honour of a seat in the British 
House of Commons, and who, however un- 
worthily, happens to occupy the position of- 
a Minister of the Crown—that he should 
directly or indirectly have ever participated, 
or even have been conscious of any sup- 
posed implication, in attempts which, if 
serious, must excite the execration of man- 
kind—I say such a statement is more than 
I can understand, and I confess I read his 
speech with feelings not only of astonish- 
ment, but also of indignation. Sir, I trust 
it is quite unnecessary—in fact I should 
feel it, I may say, an indignity should I 
be called upon—to plead to an indictment 
like this, and to declare in this House that 
I share the feelings of all decent men with 
regard to attempts of this kind, about 
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which there can be but one opinion. But 
if there be to my mind some sort of satis. 
faction in connection with the indignity of 
such a suspicion it is this, that it gives me 
the opportunity upon this occasion and 
from this place to bear my testimony to 
the character of a man whom all who 
know me know I have known for some 
eighteen years, and than whom I have 
never known, I have never heard or read 
of, any man who has been more cruelly 
and more shamefully maligned. I speak, 
as I have said, from a definite personal 
knowledge of nearly eighteen years, and I 
have yet to learn that that knowledge and 
the convictions which it produces will not 
have some effect upon the mind of this 
House and of the public. I say that M. 
Mazzini, whose name has been associated 
with this attempt—I pledge my personal 
knowledge of him for the conviction, that 
he is absolutely incapable of being con- 
cerned in it. And, Sir, I will go further. 
It is impossible that I could have read the 
extract which my hon. Friend has given to 
the House without having occupied the 
time which intervened since then in making 
some inquiries, and ascertaining how it 
was possible that such insinuations should 
have been uttered. I have made inquiries, 
and I am satisfied in my own mind—I will 
not anticipate declarations which it is the 
right of others to make in this case—but 
I have satisfied my own mind that if the 
case should come to be fairly tried, the 
answer to it will be complete and satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Mr. HENNESSY: Sir, I think it some- 
what unfortunate, looking to the fact that 
the hon. Gentleman—[*‘ Order, order!"”]— 
Sir, to put myself in order I shall conclude 
with a Motion. The House, Sir, must 
feel that the hon. Gentleman was entitled 
to the fullest latitude in all that he could 
say in reference to himself; but I will 
venture to say that the hon. Gentleman 
has introduced other topics not strictly 
personal to himself, and which should on 
this occasion not have come before the 
House, but which, if they do come before 
the House, it is important should come in 
their true colours. Referring to Mazzini, 
I wish at once to say—what is the opinion 
of several hon. Members of this House— 
that it is unfortunate that the character of 
Mazzini and his proceedings should have 
been brought before us in this way, with 
a studied eulogium, but without notice, at 
a time when no one expected it, and at 
a time, too, when the language used by 
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Mazzini himself must convince all who 
read it that grave suspicion attaches to 
him. For what did Mazzini write within 
the last few weeks? A certain cfiminal 
named Greco is arrested in France, along 
with other persons, for a conspiracy against 
the life of the’ Emperor of the French, 
and Mazzini subsequently writes to The 
Times and other newspapers to say ‘* Greco 
is an enthusiastic patriot,”’ and admits that 
he was in personal communication with 
Greco last year. Greco pleads guilty. I 
put it to the House—is Greco an enthusi- 
astic patriot? What is the theory of those 
who believe that Greco and his accomplices 
were all induced by the French police to 
come forward to accuse Mazzini? 


the lowest order. [Hear.] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. White) says “‘ hear,’’ 
and yet M. Mazzini calls him ‘‘an enthu- 
siastic patriot.” I will not now enter upon 
the question, which has not been denied by 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld), that 


M. Mazzini lived at the address designated | 
‘my hon. Friend the Member for Halifax 


by the writer of the letter to Greco, that 
he did write letters and receive letters 


there, and that money was called for at | 
| opportunity of explaining that which seems 


the address that had been given. 


Mr. STANSFELD: I beg the hon. | 


Gentleman’s pardon— 


an hon. Member reminds me, that are not 
denied, and they are most material to 
people of this country. Money was col- 


lected and letters received under a false | 
stood that my hon. Friend was desirous of 
‘any explanation from me on the specific 


name. Why? Why use a false name? 
These things are matters of interest to us, 
who are here the representatives of a 
country, I am happy to say, in friendly 
alliance with France. But, if attempts 
such as have lately taken place are made, 
what must be thought by the people and 
the Sovereign of France? I understand 
that it has been said by the friends of 
these parties that Mazzini never engaged 
in any attempt to murder the Emperor of 
the French, but that his only object is to 
keep the Emperor in terror. Even as- 
suming for a moment that absurd and 
improbable defence to be true, does any 
one think that it is a defence which the 
people of this country will tolerate? Maz- 


zini may assert that the cause he has at. 
add, for I think I am entitled to add, that 


heart may be served by keeping the Em- 


peror of the French in terror; but his} 
avowed policy indicates a far more serious | 
by the hon. and learned Member for the 
King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) for having 
‘taken the opportunity of defending the 


result, and he renders himself responsible 
for the acts of his subordinate associates; 
and I venture to think, that in this House 
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and in this country, his conduct will meet 
with universal reprobation. The hon. Mem- 
ber then, pro formd, moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. COX: I rise to second the Mo- 
tion ; and perhaps I may be permitted to 
say I hardly expected my hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax would, in answering 
my question, have gone into a defence of 
M. Mazzini. What I desired to hear from 
my hon. Friend was some explanation of 
the charge publicly made against him. He 
used expressions that were perfeetly jus- 
tified by the occasion of the horror and 
disgust which he and every Gentleman in 
this House must feel at being charged as 
an accomplice in such an attempt as this. 
But he did not give me, or give the House, 
any explanation as to this Mr. Flower who 
resides at No. 35, Thurloe Square, Bromp- 


Greco Conspiracy. 


/ton—which is the result of a search in the 
| London Directory by the French Pro- 
|eureur; butI, too, have searched the Lon- 
don Directory, and I there find that 35, 


Thurloe Square, is now the residence of 


(Mr. Stansfeld). I rise now to second this 
Motion for the purpose of giving him an 


to have been quite forgotten, and I am 


,sure he will be able to give a most satis- 
Mr. HENNESSY: These are facts, as | 


factory reply. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


'** That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. STANSFELD: I hardly under- 


point to which he has referred. He has 
searched the Directory, and he has been 
enabled to ascertain a fact that was easily 
ascertainable—namely, my address. My 
address is 35, Thurloe Square. As to a 
letter stated to have been addressed to 
Mr. Flower, I understand my hon. Friend 
wishes to know if I have any knowledge of 
that letter. Now I have already stated in 
general terms—general because I wished 
them to apply to one and all of the aceusa- 
tions—that I never have had--it seems 
almost too great an indignity to have to 
answer such a question. ,I have not, and 
never have had, the slightest knowledge of 
proceedings of that character; and I will 


I have not the belief in them that some 
hon. Gentlemen have. I have been blamed 
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character of M. Mazzini. I had full rea- 
sons for that course—the one is that my 
name has been implicated in transactions 
that affect his character; and I think I 
am entitled—I think I should be shrinking 
from the duties of private friendship—if 
I had not taken this opportunity of testi- 
fying, what I will say is not only my con- 
viction but my knowledge, of his character. 
Now what is the question ? 

Mr. HENNESSY: Who is Flower? 
I ask whether in truth this Mr. Flower is 
M. Mazzini ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: I can have no 
knowledge. I know nothing about this 
Mr. Flower. Did not the hon. Gentleman 
put a question as to collection of money ? 
— if so, will he repeat it ? 

Mr. HENNESSY: I ask the hon. 
Gentleman, whether he at any time acted 
as treasurer or as an agent of a committee 
for the collection of any money to be 
distributed among the Italian patriots ? 
[ Cries of ** Oh, Oh! Don’t answer him !’"] 

Mr. STANSFELD: I will then give 
my answer to the House. Certainly not 
—No! 

Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON: I should 
like to know from the hon. Member for 
Halifax whether a Mr. Fiore is not his 
intimate acquaintance, and has not been 
at his house, and whether that person is not 
the secretary of Mazzini. [ Cries of “Oh !’"] 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not rise 
to carry on this discussion, but I think 
that when it is read to-morrow it will ap- 
pear as though it is an attempt to get in- 
formation for the French Procureur Im- 
periale. Iam quite sure my hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax has answered all 
the questions that have been put to him 
which in any way affect himself in a man- 
ner that will be quite satisfactory to the 
country. I merely rise for the purpose of 
saying that the hon. and learned Member 
for King’s County (Mr. Hennessy) in allud- 
ing to M. Mazzini, stated, as though it were 
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to do with any such plots for any purpose 
whatever. 

Mr. Atperman ROSE: I think the 
question which the House would like to 
have answered is this—Has Mazzini ever 
lived with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax? [Cries of “Oh, Oh!” and 
**Don’t answer!’’] It is right that the 
House should have that question answered. 
Iam quite sure that it is supposed that 
it is a fact that he either lodged there or 
was living some time in the same house, 
Will the hon. Gentleman answer that 
question? [ Cries of ** Don’t answer !’"] 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS made some ob- 
servations on the inconvenience of bringing 
questions of this kind before the House, 
irregularly and without notice. 


Germany— 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—RELATIONS 
WITH THE EUROPEAN POWERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI: As there is now a 
Question before the House, I take this 
opportunity of making some inquiry of Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting our rela- 
tions with the Continent of Europe. They 
appear to me, since I last addressed a 
Question to the Government on the sub- 


ject, to have increased in anxiety and per- 


plexity. I understand that Her Majesty’s 
Government have been successful, after 
some fruitless efforts, in a new proposition 
—namely, that a Conference should be 
held by the great Powers, and those in- 
terested in the difference between Denmark 
and Germany, without an armistice. [| 
understand that the noble Lord has made 
an announcement to that effect, and that 
the proposition had been accepted by the 
French Government. I have myself great 
distrust of Conferences pendente lite. I 
| think it in the nature of things that these 
efforts should be generally fruitless, and 
sometimes productive of great disadvan- 
tage, however bond fide may be the inten- 





an acknowledged fact, and admitted by | tions of those who go into council under 
Mazzini, that although he did not enter| such conditions. It stands to reason, that 
into plots for the purpose of assassinating | nothing can be more difficult than to come 
the Emperor of the French, he did so for | toa decision upon circumstances perpetually 
the purpose of terrifying him. Now, per-| changing. And, if we study the history, 
haps the hon. Gentleman, as he cannot do | not only of this country, but generally of 
so himself, will get a friend to state the | diplomacy, we ehall find that in nine times 
reason for his making that statement. I) out of ten, where negotiations for peace 
do not believe that Mazzini ever made that | have been carried on during war without 
assertion. I have very little knowledge of ' an armistice, those Conferences have failed; 
M. Mazzini, but from what I do know of , because, though there may have been the 
him I would take his denial as being true ; | greatest anxiety on the part of all present 
and my belief is that he has had nothing | to come to a pacific solution of affairs, yet 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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when they have arrived at some basis 
which promised a satisfactory result, a 
strong place has, perhaps, been taken, a 
battle fought, or some individual who ex- 
ercises a leading influence on events—a 
Minister or a Prince—dies ; the whole ma- 


terials are changed in their aspect and | 


character, and, with all the efforts exerted 


to bring the matter to a conclusion, failure | 


has generally been the result. But, Sir, 
in the present case, I confess that I have 
more than an abstract objection to a Con- 
ference pendente lite, because we have ex. 
perience of the influence of the present 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
under circumstances of an analogous cha- 
racter, and they are not of a favourable or 
flattering character. Nine years ago there 
were Conferences held at Vienna at a time 
of war, and without an armistice, with the 
view of bringing about peace under cir- 
cumstances which many considered not un- 
favourable. The noble Lord, now Foreign 
Secretary, but not then filling that office, 
was, though unusual, without any occupa- 
tion at the moment. He was, therefore, 


chosen by the noble Lord opposite, then 
Prime Minister, to manage the negotiations. 
I need not remind the House—for it is 
part of our history—of the amount of in- 


discretion and disaster which was accom- 
plished under these circumstances. I be- 
lieve there is no page in the annals of our 
time—at least of the last twenty-five years 
—to which we can look back with less 
satisfaction. The noble Lord was sent to 
the Conference to negotiate a peace with- 
out an armistice. He came back to this 
country to recommend to his Colleagues 
that they should accept a peace, under 
conditions which were kept completely se- 
eret. Suspicions were excited in the House 
of Commons. I myself was requested by 
my friends to bring forward a Motion, eall- 
ing the attention of the House to the am- 
biguity both of expression and conduct on 
the part of the Government in regard to 
the proceedings which were then taking 
place. The Government were vindicated 
on that oceasion by a very large majority— 
not less than 100—expressing their confi- 
dence in the negotiations of the noble Lord 
and the conduct of Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. The noble Lord himself appeared 
in the House, and made a powerful speech 
in favour of carrying on an uncompromis- 
ing war against Russia. Yet, afew weeks 
afterwards, the secret came out that at 
that very period he was recommending a 
peace under conditions which the House of 
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Commons deemed disgraceful. These ne- 
gotiations at a Conference pendente lite 
led to a change of Ministry in France, 
and to other changes of great importance. 
So far as the English Government were 


European Powers. 


| concerned, although they had a majority 


of 100 on the vote of confidence before 
the Whitsuntide holidays, yet after that 
brief interval they were in such a posi- 
tion that the noble Lord who conducted 
the negotiations could save his Colleagues 
only by an ignominious retreat. There- 
fore, speaking both generally and _par- 
ticularly, there is nothing very encourag- 
ing to the country and the House of 
Commons in learning that Conferences are 
to be held with a view of terminating 
the deplorable hostilities in Denmark, and 
that they are to be conducted without 
the preliminary and salutary condition of 
an armistice. Besides these objections to 
the course which the Government are 
about to pursue, there is another reason 
why I think it my duty to request some 
information on this point from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. I daresay hon. Gen- 
tlemen have all of them more or less 
examined the papers respecting the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question which we so anx- 
iously urged the Government to produce; 
and I doubt not they have observed, 
that the noble Lord, who nine years ago 
conducted so disastrously and fruitlessly 
the Conferences at Vienna, now, as Sec- 
retary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, impressed with the difficulties which 
every day surround him with regard to the 
Danish question, made a proposal to the 
French Government. I need not go into 
the despatch of the noble Lord in Sep- 
tember of last year. It is a despatch 
characteristic of the writer, who, having 
to encounter great difficulties, suggests 
every feeble expedient that can be ima- 
gined. Affairs might be settled by a 
Conference; they might be settled by pro- 
positions; they might be settled by identic 
notes—by single notes—by joint notes— 
by all that diplomatic rubbish which cha- 
racterizes, to use the happy language of 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister, a Go- 
vernment of antiquated imbecility. What 
was the answer of the French Govern- 
ment? No doubt hon. Gentlemen are 
perfectly familiar with the answer of the 
French Government, communicated by the 
English Chargé d’ Affaires to Earl Russell. 
It is No. 126, I think, in the diplomatic 
Correspondence. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
speaks with a very intimate knowledge of 
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the character of the Foreign Sceretary. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys had been his col- 
league at those celebrated Conferences at 
Vienna, where he negotiated for a peace 
without an armistice, and had lost his 
eminent post in consequence of the ar- 
rangements he then made with the noble 
Lord. M. Drouyn de Lhuys had also been 
in frequent communication upon many very 
important questions with the noble Lord 
during the last year or two. Well, what 
was the answer of the French Government? 
I am sure hon. Gentlemen are familiar 
with it, for it is really the key to the 
whole of this voluminous Correspondence, 
part of which we have already received. 
The French Government reply—All this 
is very well—these propositions for confe- 
rences, for identic, joint, or separate notes, 
these means of conveying to Powers, pur- 
suing a course which we think impolitic 
and unjust, our sense of their misbehaviour; 
but we have not forgotten that, under your 
influence and in your company, we have 
taken these same measures only recently 
in regard to Poland; and what was the 
result? It ended in the humiliation of 
both countries —to use M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’s own words, which I quote from 
memory, “in impairing the dignity both 
Therefore, say 


of France and England.” 
the French Government, we will have no- 
thing to do with these propositions, we will 
not interfere with these things; the Em- 
peror is resolved on this, unless you are 
prepared to proceed further, and enter into 


a course of action. Now, Sir, what more 
legitimate question can we ask—especially 
before we go into Committee of Supply, 
which is the business of to-night—than 
this—What is the exact state of affairs ? 
If, as the noble Lord tells us, France 
has listened with favour to this proposi- 
tion of a Conference, and is ready at last 
to co-operate with us in that direction, 
is it not our first duty to ascertain from 
the noble Lord on what conditions the 
assent of France has been given, and 
whether the noble Lord has agreed with 
the French Government to go further and 


to enter into a course of action in order’ 
_sented to attend the Conferences without 
exacting those conditions which the French 


to effect a common object in Denmark ? 
That is a question of vital and urgent im- 
portance. I will assume, however, for the 
moment, that the conditions of France 
have been mentioned and complied with— 
I will assume that France and England at 
least. have determined to enter into a course 
of action. I say it is also a matter of very 


great interest and importance to the House 


Mr. Disraeli 
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of Commons to know if these conditions 
have been agreed to, what that action is 
intended to effect, and what object we are 
to accomplish. So far as I can form an 
opinion, having listened to a variety of 
statements in both Houses from Ministers 
of the Crown on this question of Germany 
and Denmark, there seems so much incon- 
sistency, so much contrariety, not only of 
views but of facts, that at last I feel quite 
in a cloud, and am at a loss to understand 
what, if the Government are going to act, 
it is that they intend to do. If I am to 
believe the noble Lord, there is a great and 
common object upon which the Powers are 
agreed and decided, and that is to maintain 
the integrity and independence of Denmark. 
Everybody, according to the noble Lord, is 
in favour of the integrity and independence 
of Denmark, and nobody more so than the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments. Sir, 
it is a great point, especially in conferences 
pendente lite, that there should be one 
position upon which all parties are agreed; 
but then, unfortunately, very different mean- 
ings are attributed to the phrase, ‘* The 
independence and integrity of Denmark.” 
If, for example, by maintaining the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Denmark, you 
mean a union between the Kingdom and 
the Duchies, subsisting merely by the per- 
sonal tie of being ruled by the same Sove- 
reign, I, for one, should say that that, so 
far from being an arrangement to secure 
the object in question, would produce con- 
stant disunion and ultimate anarchy. Are 
we to adopt the alternative that armed 
Europe is to interfere, and by foree of arms 
to render the inhabitants of Holstein and 
Schleswig loyal and contented subjects of 
the King of Denmark ? That is a solution 
not consistent with the principles of British 
policy, nor, to my mind, perfectly in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age in which 
we live. Hence this is a situation which 
requires much explanation. But, Sir, it is 
possible—for I wish to view the question in 
every light, in order that we may, at this 
anxious moment, elicit some information 
from Her Majesty’s Government—it is 
possible that France has generously con- 


Germany— 


Minister in the autumn said were a sine qud 
non. What will happen then ? In my opi- 
nion, what probably will happen will be that 
a great deal of time will be wasted, and 
then the spring will at last arrive. When 
the spring arrives that Power which, from 
our continual blundering, has had the oppor- 
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tunity of assuming a position of so much 
forbearance and so much moderation, and 
of offering, through its Emperor, so many 
conciliatory suggestions, will, perhaps, be | 
called upon to scttle these perplexed and | 
harrassing disputes, some of which are to 
be brought before this very Conference. I 
cannot doubt that, under the circumstances, 
the Emperor of the French will be very 
successful. People will be so tired, Go- 
vernments will be so exhausted—they will 
have appealed so often in vain to England 
for a solution of these difficulties — that 
they naturally will turn to one who, to use 
a common phrase, will find himself ‘‘ mas- 
ter of the situation.”” I dare say the Em- 
peror of the French will not act in a very 
ferocious manner under the circumstances. 
No doubt in this civilized age France, 
like every other country — France, too, 
so enlightened — will feel the advantage 
of moderation even in ambition. Perhaps 


the revival of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, perhaps the rectification of the long 
and anxiously considered question of the 
Sarre-Louis frontier might be thought a 
sufficient compensation for the extreme 
anxiety which the Emperor of the French 
will naturally feel in settling disputes which | 


we ourselves have assisted so much to com- | 


plicate. What will happen then? There 
will be a great noise in this House, and 
probably in other Houses of Parliament, 
upon the matter. If we find some new 
arrangement of the map of Europe similar 
to that in the case of Nice and Savoy, we 
shall have screaming despatches and ter- 
rible invectives—terrible invectives, like 
those that have not yet succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Pope from Rome or the Aus- 
trians from Venice, but which are recog- 
nized for their power and for the appro- 
priate manner in which they are always 
introduced into the discussion of pub- 
lie affairs. But I should like to know 
what will be our position under those 
cireumstanees. I know the noble Lord 
Opposite will say to me— You make 
these remarks upon the Government in 
the difficult position in which we are 
placed, but you never make any sug- 
gestion of what you would do if you found 
yourself responsible for the conduct of 
affairs in the same situation.” I should 
be very sorry to be in the position in which 
the noble Lord finds himself: and I can- 
not but believe that if we had been upon 
the Treasury bench instead of the noble 
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now occupy. That, indeed, is the whole 
matter. The sole cause of the present 
imbroglio may be found in the answer 
which the French Minister made to the 
plaintive representations of our Secretar 
of State. It is quite clear, that if Her 
Majesty’s Government had not taken that 
unwise course with respect to the affairs 
of Poland — if they had not entrapped 
France into a false position, and when she 
was in a false position made no effort to 
extricate her from it—and if there had not 
been that consequent estrangement be- 
tween the two Governments, France and 
England could have prevented those events 
which have occurred in the North of Eu- 
rope. Therefore, those frequent taunts, 
that we criticize the conduct of Ministers, 
but do not say what we should do if we 
were in the same position, really come to 
nothing ; because I believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers have themselves 
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| brought about the difficulties with which 


they are unable to deal. When we are 
asked whether we are advocates for war 


) in favour of the integrity and independence 


of Denmark, my answer is, that I cannot 
say what the policy of England ought to 
be with respect to going to war for the 
integrity and independence of Denmark 
until Iam acquainted with the engage- 
ments which Her Majesty's Government 
have entered into. But irrespective of that 
point—which I reserve—I assert, that if 
our affairs had been managed with due 
firmness and conciliation, with straight- 
forwardness, and with common sense, the 
integrity and independence of Denmark 
would never have been endangered, and 
there need have been no question of war 
to preserve the integrity and independ- 
ence of Denmark. That is the real issue, 
I cannot, 1 repeat, give an opinion as 
to what should be the ultimate course of 
this country on this question, because Par- 
liament is not, at the present moment, 
fully in possession of information upon the 
subject, and because we do not know what 
engagements Her Majesty’s Government 
may have entered into with the Danish 
Government, what expectations they have 
held out, and under what understanding, 
verbal or written, all parties may have 
acted. Nor am I too sanguine that we 
shall find that information in the papers 
which have been promised by the Govern- 
ment, and which are now appearing in in- 
stalments. I wanted those papers, not so 
much for the information they would give 


have been in the situation which Ministers jus.as for the information I take for granted 
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they omit; because, let me remind the 
House, it has twice happened with the 
present Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that, at critical periods in the his- 
tory of this country, when he has been 
obliged to furnish Parliament for its deci- 
sion with voluminous papers, the questions 
at issue have been decided, not on the 
papers which were laid before Parlia- 
ment by the Minister, but on papers, 
which, in consequence of their publication, 
appeared abroad. That is a very remark- 
able thing to have happened twice to the 
same Minister. In 1853, when alarm first 
broke out respecting probable hostilities with 
Russia, which ended in the Crimean war, 
we had papers enough, as I told the House 
the other night. On the first day of the 
Session, the present Earl Russell appeared 
at the Bar, and gave us that surfeit of State 
Papers which the noble Lord opposite 
threatened and hoped might baffle the 
understanding of the House of Commons. 
He gave us 800 pages of Correspondence 
within forty-eight hours. What was the 
consequence? You had questions from all 
parts of the House ; you had answers from 
Ministers; you had debates and discus- 
sions: but the House remained, as it 


remains now upon the Danish question, 


unable to fix the Minister, but with a deep 
conviction prevailing both sides that they 
were not masters of the real merits of the 
case. The noble Lord, in one of his 
speeches, with a great want of caution 
as it afterwards turned out, denounced the 
policy of Russia—the ambitious, irrational, 
and unexpected policy of Russia—for which 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen had not 
been prepared. What occurred? There 
appeared in the official journal of St. Pe- 
tersburg a statement to the effect that, 
whatever might have been the errors of 
Russian policy, one thing was quite clear, 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers from the first 
had been aware of the intentions of the 
Ewperor of Russia, and had approved the 
principle upon which he had acted. What, 
then, happened ? A Member of this House 
having some other information, made such 
an appeal that the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State was obliged to produce the 
confidential communications of the Empe- 
ror of Russia with Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
from which it appeared that at the very 
moment of the formation of the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen the Emperor of 
Russia, with the utmost frankness, had 
explained his views to the English Minis- 
ter. Nay, not only had that occurred, but 
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the Secretary of State had answered that 
confidential communication with such a 
total ignorance of the merits of the ques- 
tion, with such a total want of appreciation 
of the exigency, that he made an admission 
of the right of the Emperor of Russia to 
interfere in the Turkish dominions as pro- 
tector of the Greeks, although it afterwards 
turned out that the very treaty under which 
that right was claimed gave no sanction 
whatever to the pretension, and must have 
been perfectly unknown to the Minister, 
who had, perhaps, neither the time nor 
the temper to examine it before he gave 
the solemn verdict of the British Govern. 
ment upon its value and importance. I 
should have thought that that was enough 
for a Secretary of State to have done to 
entitle him to the lasting confidence of his 
Sovereign and of Parliament. But, what 
happened in those very negotiations at 
Vienna, which terminated so fruitlessly ? 
I can remember no period when there was 
more anxiety, more disturbance and dis- 
quietude, in the mind of Parliament, as 
when those negotiations were going on at 
Vienna. Her Majesty's Government then 
was not constituted precisely as it is now. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, for ex- 
ample, did not then sit on the Treasury 
Bench to denounce a statement of facts as 
“fireworks.”” On the contrary, the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly alive to the 
importance of the question then before us; 
and he was pressing the Government, as 
we were—though for a different object—in 
order to obtain the truth which was with- 
held and concealed from this House. What 
happened then? We had despatches and 
papers laid before us, as at the period 
before the commencement of the Crimean 
war, and as at this moment, in reference to 
the Danish question; for the noble Lord is 
always ready to produce papers enough to 
confuse the Parliamentary mind, and to 
prevent Members from complaining of the 
want of ample information from the Go- 
vernment. But it appeared to us on this 
side of the House, as well as to many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—among the rest the 
present Chanceller of the Exchequer—that 
those papers indicated great ambiguity of 
conduct, and that some secret had been with- 
held from us. I myself brought the matter 
before the House; but I was defeated, as 
I said, in a full House by a large majority 
—a majority of not less than 100—who 
voted confidence in the intentions of the 
present Secretary of State and in Her 
Majesty's Ministers. We dispersed for the 
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holydays. What happened afterwards ? 
In consequence of some of the statements 
made in the House, the Prime Minister of 
Austria, Count Buol, published a confiden- 
tial circular, in which he stated that the 
noble Lord the present Secretary of State, 
who had come back to England and made 
a ranting speech in favour of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, had previously set- 
tled with him what he thought reasonable 
terms upon which peace might be conclu- 
ded, and, in fact, had returned home for 
the express purpose of recommending and 
sanctioning that peace. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what became of your majority 
of 100? I have already reminded you, 
that the noble Lord only saved his Col- 
leagues by a precipitate and ignominious 
retreat. Thus, then, twice—once at the 
commencement of the troubles with Russia, 
and once in carrying on the negotiations 
with Austria, for the re-establishment of 
peace—you find that the House of Com- 
mons, with the most voluminous materials 
supplied by their own Ministry, have never 
been able to arrive at the truth, and it is 
with the forced publication of documents 
by foreign Governments that the secret 
policy pursued has been revealed. Let us, 
then, look at our present position. We 
have a mass of papers before us. There 
are none that have met my eye yet which 
throw any light on those engagements 
which it is, I will only say, ramoured about, 
that Her Majesty’s Government have en- 
tered into with Denmark, but. still ru- 
moured by persons of authority. I hope 
I shall not be answered on this occa- 
sion by any quibbling about words. When 
I talk of engagements, I am not talking 
of solemn and formal treaties, which can, 
of course, be appealed to; but I want to 
know what have been the expectations 
which we have held out to Denmark ? 
What has been the encouragement that we 
have given-her? What has been the ad- 
viee we have offered? What has been 
the moral obligation, at least, that we have 
incurred, which will explain the whole 
course of Danish policy at the present 
moment, or from the commencement of 
these troubles? Sir, we were reminded, 
before I made these inquiries, that the 
holydays were near at hand, and I do not 
suppose that before the holydays we shall 
find out this. But I have great confidence 
in the revelations which holydays bring 
forth. It was during the Whitsun recess, 
I think, that Count Buol published his 
confidential circular; and I shall not be 
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surprised if, in due course of time, we 
have some remarkable documents pub- 
lished by Denmark, or some statement 
made by some person in authority there 
that will throw that light on the present 
position of Europe which, in my opinion, 
is now extremely wanting. If we gain 
that information, I have no doubt it will 
produce the beneficial results which al- 
ways may be experienced by arriving at 
truth. At present, I can only say—and 
it is my duty, in the want of that infor- 
mation, to remind the House of the posi- 
tion in which the country is now placed— 
that that position is most unsatisfactory. 
It is impossible to suppose that, whether 
we may have entered into conditions with 
France, accepting her conditions probably, 
or whether France is entering into this 
Conference without any conditions—it is 
impossible to suppose that, before the 
summer passes away, something may not 
occur which will be both inconvenient and 
mortifying to this country. 1 hear no- 
thing from Her Majesty’s Government to 
guide, to enlighten, to animate the House 
and the country at the present moment. 
The drivers have lost the road ; the reins 
have fallen from their hands; the horses 
are wild, And now we shall hear their an- 
swer to my inquiries. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman never is so great— 
never in his own opinion so successful, 
as when he has an opportunity of attack- 
ing an absent man. He was pleased the 
other day to take advantage of my tempo- 
rary absence, I having been detained some- 
what later than usual by public business 
that could not well be postponed, to at- 
tack me; and now he takes that which suits 
him still better—namely, the opportunity 
of attacking my noble Friend in the other 
House of Parliament. I am here; but my 
noble Friend cannot be. But the right 
hon. Gentleman chooses with wonderful 
dexterity and with somewhat of, I will say, 
simplicity of mind, the ground of his at- 
tack. The right hon. Gentleman has been 
absent from his place for the last three or 
four days. He has been studying, ponder- 
ing over, getting by heart, making extracts 
from, and turning dog’s-ears down in the 
papers presented upon Danish affairs ; and 
finding little or nothing in them upon 
which to found an attack on my noble 
Friend, he ransacks Hansard, he turns 
over the pages of the Annual Register, he 
goes back to the blue-books of ten years 
ago for the purpose of founding a charge 
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against my noble Friend as to what hap- 
pened at Vienna in 1853. Well, Sir, I 
congratulate my noble Friend that the 
right hon. Gentleman has found the ice 
so hard in Danish affairs that he has 
been obliged to go back ten years for his 
topics of accusation. Why, Sir, my no- 
ble Friend performed with ability and 
fidelity the duties which were imposed 
upon him at that time at Vienna. By 
the admission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man he did his utmost to bring about a 
peaceful solution of the then pending 
questions. Unfortunately, the proposals 
which he and M. Drouyn de Lhuys agreed 
upon failed, and war ensued, not by their 
fault, but by the fault of others. My no- 
ble Friend went on that oecasion as far as 
it was possible for him to do in the per- 
formance of his duty, in concert with the 
representative of France, for the settle- 
ment of those affairs, and that attempt on 
his part is now made a charge against his 
conduct. The right hon. Gentleman has 


talked to-night of ‘‘ diplomatic rubbish.” 
Why, Sir, there is such a thing as Parlia- 
mentary rubbish, and that we are very 
often doomed to receive from men whose 
genius and ability ought to qualify them 


for better things. But the right hon. 
Gentleman says that the Government are 
in what he thinks very unfortunate cireum- 
stances, and he seems to regret that he 
and his friends have not had the manage- 
ment of these affairs. ‘ Very different,” 
he said, ‘‘ would be the condition of the 
country if we had the management of 
matters.’’ Very different, indeed, if we 
are to believe in the sincerity of the line 
of argument taken by Gentlemen on the 
other side of this House. What are the 
circumstances in which we have placed the 
country? Why, we are at peace; we 
are prosperous; we have been occupied 
in communications with all the Powers of 
Europe in endeavouring to settle differ- 
ences without war. If we were to be led 
by the language of those who sit oppo- 
site, we ought to have made war against 
Russia for Poland, and we basely aban- 
doned France on the Polish question when 
she was ready to make war with Russia. 
That is the charge against us, if we are 
to believe the right hon. Gentleman’s 
arguments to-night. He further says, 
** France proposed to join us in making 
war against Germany in defence of Den- 
mark, and you shrunk from accepting her 
proposal.”” Well, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not have shrunk from that I 
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suppose. I say, Sir, that in my humble 
opinion, and without, I am sure, begrudg- 
ing any success, official or otherwise, 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends on those seats may be anxious to 
obtain here or elsewhere, the country is 
just as well served by those who are now 
in office as they would be, according to 
the doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman, 
if he and his friends, occupying our places, 
had acted up to the reasonings they have 
used on this grave and important European 
matter. 

But the right hon. Gentleman says the 
House is uninformed on this subject, and 
he asks the Government to enlighten his 
mind. Why, Sir, some people like to ran 
away with half a story, because they find 
it far more convenient to express an opi- 
nion on that half than to wait and know 
the whole, being fearful that when they 
know the whole, the conclusioa they wish 
to arrive at may not follow so legitimately 
from the premises laid before them. The 
right hon. Gentleman certainly puts the 
House in a very embarrassing situation, 
because when no papers are given he says, 
** How unfairly you treat the House; you 
leave it in the dark without any documents 
or information ; we are unable to arrive at 
a conclusion.”’ Then, on the other hand, 
he tells us this evening that, “If you 
overwhelm Members with 800 pages of in- 
formation the House is then more unable 
than ever to come to any definite conclu- 
sion.’” How we are to please the right 
hon. Gentleman it is really very difficult to 
say. If we give him no papers, he com- 
plains of the absence of papers ; if we give 
him the papers, he says he is unable to 
digest them and come to any rational 
result. Well, it is a natural fault with 
some minds that they are so constituted 
that they either do not choose to come to 
a conclusion, or they are unable to do so. 
But, one way or the other, it is quite clear 
that it is of no use giving the right hon. 
Gentleman papers, because he says, with 
or without them, he is equally unable to un- 
derstand anything with regard to our foreign 
affairs. But the right hon. Gentleman, I 
assume, was speaking for others, and not 
for himself, for of course I have a higher 
opinion of the acuteness of his mind than 
to believe that if even ten times 800 pages 
at a time were offered to him he could not 
arrive at a clear and definite conclusion 
upon them, according to his own opinion. 
But I think he is quite right in the course 
which he now pursues. In common with 
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the rest of the House, he has had deli- 
vered to him papers coming down to the 
latter end of last September. It was 
evident that these papers could only con- 
tain a portion of the communications which 
had passed between this and other Govern- 
ments upon the Danish question ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman thought, and he was 
quite right, that it was more convenient to 
get up and to make, upon imperfect infor- 
mation, a flourish about the conduct of the 
Government upon the Danish question ra- 
ther than to wait until he should receive 
the papers to-morrow, which will bring 
these communications down to a later 
period. I ean only say it would be a long 
story to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
what are all the contents of the mass of 
papers which he will be able to read for 
himself to-morrow ; but I say let him 
wait, and let the House wait for these 
papers before coming to any conclusion as 
to the course we have pursued, either in 
accepting proposals or in answering pro- 
posals or in making proposals to other Go- 
vernments. Let him wait until he gets the 
whole statement, which he will receive in 
the course of a few hours, and then he and 
the House will be better able to judge what 
the course of the Government has been. 
Our object has been from first to last to 
endeavour to conciliate differences, to bring 
together parties who are holding opposite 
and apparently incompatible opinions, to 
endeavour to modify exasperations, and to 
obtain a peaceable settlement of that which 
threatens to be the cause of a European 
war, Why, the charge which the right 
hon. Gentleman brings against my noble 
Friend is, that he was too abundant of sug- 
gestions for the attainment of these ends. 
That having failed with one suggestion he 
proposed another, and that is what he 
called “diplomatic rubbish.’’ My noble 
Friend is fertile in expedients. Not suc- 
,ceeding in one suggestion, he proposed 
another ; that other being unsuccessful, 
he proposed still another, hopeful that he 
would eventually attain the desired end. 
Instead of that being urged as a charge 
against my noble Friend, it is really a com- 
pliment paid to him by one who is at the 
same time endeavouring to run him down. 
The right hon. Gentleman asks whether 
we accepted the proposal of France made 
at one period, and whether we made at 
another period a different one. I ask him 
to have the kindness to wait only a few 
hours, when he will have the whole Corre- 
spondence in his hands, and I am satisfied 
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that in a week’s time, and when he again 
gets up on the question of going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, with all the knowledge 
in his head which he has not got in his head 
now, we shall not have the same language 
from his lips which we have heard from 
him to-night. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
think, Sir, that no one who has listened 
to the noble Lord could have conceived it 
possible that that speech was a reply called 
for by the observations of my right hon. 
Friend, who was not so much referring to 
the various circumstances and events that 
have passed between this country and 
France and Denmark, with reference to 
the disputes now going on, as specifically 
desiring information as to the proposal of 
the Conference, and who, consequently, in- 
quired of the noble Lord what information 
he could give the House as to the condi- 
tions upon which the Conference was to 
proceed. Myright hon. Friend commenced 
by observing that the present condition of 
affairs was one of great anxiety, that the 
very proposal of the Conference, as the 
whole history of past years showed, was 
one not likely to conduce to any good 
effect, and, consequently, more likely to 
add to the humiliation in which this coun- 
try is now placed, than to lead to any 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty; and 
the noble Lord has made a speech in reply 
to my right hon. Friend, and has not given 
the House any information of any sort, 
kind, or description with reference to this 
proposal of a Conference. Is not this in- 
formation somewhat required? The noble 
Lord told us only a very few nights ago 
that there had been a proposal for a Confer- 
ence, that he rather fancied France agreed 
to it, that he was not quite sure whether 
Russia would fall into it, and that as re- 
gards the Diet of Frankfort he rather con- 
sidered that they had been asked to attend 
but was not quite sure about it, and since 
then he has told us that whether they had 
been asked or not it was obvious that there 
would be considerable delay, because there 
would be difficulty in giving instructions 
to their Minister, I asked the noble Lord 
the other night, whether any basis had 
been laid down upon which the Conference 
was to proceed; and what was the noble 
Lord’s answer? He said that the prin- 
ciple of the Government was that the 
independence and integrity of Denmark 
should be respected. But, as my right 
hon. Friend has pointed out, and as we 
know by the speeches of the noble Lord 
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Jast year, and the speeches of a noble 
Lord in another place, and by all the 
despatches laid upon our table, the inter- 
pretation put by the English Government 
upon the words ‘‘ the independence and in- 
tegrity of Denmark” is not only different 
from, but altogether inconsistent with the 
interpretation of the same words by the 
German Governments. Therefore I think 
the question of my right hon. Friend was 
one that ought to have been answered by 
the noble Lord or some other Member of 
the Government—that is, what is the pre- 
sent condition of affairs with reference to 
this Conference? Has it been accepted by 
France, and if so, has it been uncondi- 
tionally accepted? What is our position 
with reference to Russia, and has the pro- 
posal been unconditionally aceepted by 
her? The noble Lord, the other day, told 
us that Denmark had required a short 
delay on account of some local reasons. 
Now we are informed by the organ of the 
Danish Government what the local reason 
is—that she would decline to enter upon 
the Conference as long as any part of 
Jutland is oceupied by German troops. I 
want to know if Denmark has been invited 
to the Conference, and if so, upon what 
terms? When we are told that Austria 
and Prussia have agreed in principle to 
this Conference, I want to know what is 
meant by that? Has any basis been laid 
down? Have they made any statements 
to Her Majesty’s Government as to the 
conditions upon which alone they will agree 
to the Conference? Because, as my right 
hon. Friend said, so long as there is no 
armistice and military operations are going 
on, the conditions will change from hour 
to hour. If the Danes gain a great vic- 
tory, do you suppose that they will be as 
ready to listen to counsel as they are now 
—that they will put the same interpreta- 
tion upon the cant words ‘‘ the indepen- 
dence and integrity of Denmark”’ in the 
hour of victory as they would be willing 
to accept in a moment of defeat and dis- 
aster? Are we to expect a really pacific 
solution, or is this to be the last crown- 
ing act of humiliation, that having made 
proposal upon proposal, and having never 
found a single ally who would back up 
our proposals for Conference, for medi- 
ation, for an armistice, or whatever they 
might be, that this being the only arrow 
left in our quiver, we are about to expend 
it as fruitlessly as all our other efforts have 
proved? I think of all the extraordinary 
commencements of speeches that I ever 
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marked by the most extraordinary. What 
did he attack my right hon. Friend for? 
Because he said, ‘* You are making an at- 
tack upon an absent man.’’ Does the noble 
Lord mean to say that because a Member 
of the Government is a Peer that therefore 
he is to be privileged from criticism in this 
House, and that in the just exercise of 
his privilege here the leader of the Oppo- 
sition is to say, ‘‘ I could say a great deal 
more about the conduct of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, but he is an absent man, 
and therefore I am obliged to leave his 
conduct without comment ?”” I must beg 
leave also entirely to differ from the noble 
Lord as to his recollection of those pro- 
ceedings, which both the noble Lord and 
my right hon, Friend referred to, with re- 
ference to the Conference of Vienna. The 
noble Lord now says that all that passed 
at that time redounded to the credit of the 
noble Earl now the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. If it redounded to the 
eredit of the noble Earl, I wonder why 
he left the Government. The reason that 


the conduct of the noble Earl was im- 
pugned at that time was, not that he was 
anxious to secure peace between this coun- 
try and France and Russia, but that he 


went to Vienna and entertained proposi- 
tions for peace; that he came back to this 
country and urged them upon his Collea- 
gues; that all his proceedings behind the 
curtain were in favour of peace, while at 
the same time, knowing that such a policy 
was not likely to be popular in this House 
or in the country, he went on making 
warlike speeches. It was because he de- 
ceived the House by leading them to be- 
lieve that he was a Minister who would 
do what they desired—that he would urge 
on the vigorous prosecution of the war— 
while at the same time he was urging 
peace propositions on the Cabinet; and it 
was because that was discovered at last . 
by a chance question put by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden); and 
the noble Lord made a clean breast of 
it, explaining all that he had done—it was 
upon these grounds that the noble Earl 
was compelled to leave the Government; 
it was not, as the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government said, because his pro- 
ceedings did great credit to him, but be- 
cause the House of Commons felt they 
could have no longer any confidence in 4 
Minister who made speeches in one sense, 
but whose policy was of a totally opposite 
character. What does the noble Lord say 
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with regard to the present condition of 
affairs? He tries to fix upon this side of 
the House a desire to go to war, and 
claims for himself the credit of desiring 
to maintain peace. I believe the one im- 
putation is just as much deserved as the 
other. For those who sit on this side I 
will say, that there is no more desire for 
war than there is on that side of the 
House. What we feel is a distrust of the 
Government, who by their conduct have 
brought us to the brink of war. And I 
believe equally that the credit of desiring 
to maintain peace is as little deserved by 
the noble Lord. Is there anybody who 
can have noticed the tone of the public 
journals, and particularly of those which 
are considered to be in the confidence of 
the Government, or of important members 
of the Government, without knowing that 
the tone always held out to Germany was, 
“Take care what you do, because if you 
advance in this course of aggression, you 
will find yourself arrayed in hostile action 
against England, France, Russia, Sweden, 
and Italy.” And it is only now, when 
France will not go with you, when Sweden 
distrusts you, when Italy looks rather to 
France than to England, and when Rus- 
sia, remembering the correspondence with 
the noble Earl at the head of the Foreign 
Office, will not go with you in anything— 
it is not until they find themselves alone 
and deserted by all their allies, that the 
Government begin to talk of peace, where- 
as before they were talking of war. I 
believe myself that we are at this moment 
in a most critical position. I believe that 
the country attributes this critical position 
to the want of firmness, to the vacillation, 
to the bragging language at one time and 
to the subservient language at another, of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I believe that 
the country attributes our position at the 
present moment to this policy on the part 
of the Government; and I am sure that 
the speech of the noble Lord this evening 
will not have contributed to disabuse them 
of that impression. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


CHURCH AND SCHOOLS AT BROMPTON, 


QUESTION. 
Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
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according to notice he had-given, On 
what grounds the Admiralty have declined 
to apply to Parliament for a Grant of 
Money in aid of the erection of a Church 
and Schools at Brompton, it being under- 
stood that the Admiralty did apply for a 
Grant of £4,000 for the erection of the 
Church of St. James, Devonport? Pro- 
bably his hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) would be able to 
give him this information in the absence 
of the noble Lord, who was not in his 
place. The district in question, in the 
neighbourhood of Chatham, had been cre- 
ated almost entirely for the accommoda- 
tion of the artisans and workmen of Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard, and the population 
now numbered about 6,000. This popula- 
tion lived, for the most part, on the fruits 
of their daily labour, and had little to 
spare from their earnings, but nevertheless 
asum of £2,000 had been raised partly 
by them for the object in question. But 
this sum was insufficient without being 
supplemented, and the consequence was 
that these poor men had no place of wor- 
ship within a moderate distance for them- 
selves, and no schools for their children. 
An application was made to the Admi- 
ralty in 1862 to assist their efforts, and 
thus afford them the direct advantages of 
a local church and schools. The appli- 
cants thought themselves entitled to make 
the request, because a grant of £4,000 
had been made to the church at Keyham, 
near Devonport, and a grant had been 
made under very similar circumstances 
by the War Department, for Plumstead. 
In their reply, dated March, 1862, the 
Lords of the Admiralty pleaded inability 
to make any grant then, inasmuch as the 
Estimates for that year had already been 
laid before Parliament ; but they added, 
“they will, however, take the case into 
consideration when the Estimates for the 
year 1863-4 are being framed.” They 
even told the clergyman that he must not 
expect them ‘‘to propose a grant at all 
approaching in amount” that which had 
been voted for a church at Keyham under 
special circumstances. The following year, 
when the application was renewed, their 
Lordships on the 12th of February, 1863, 
expressed regret that ‘‘ they cannot, this 
year, propose to Parliament a grant for 
carrying out the object in view”’—in each 
instance leading the applicants and sub- 
scribers to the Church fund to believe that 
they would eventually do so. It was not 
till February, 1864, that, in reply to a 
memorial having 823 signatures, their 
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Lordships stated, to the surprise and re- 
gret of all concerned, that they did not 
“feel justified in applying to Parliament 
for this contribution.’”” £2,000 would not 
provide the church accommodation requir- 
ed, and that would inelude no provision 
for schools. He was not an advocate for 
public money being applied to provide 
church accommodation as a general rule ; 
but this was a special case. The men 
congregated in the locality to which he re- 
ferred were brought there by the Govern- 
ment, and the extension of Chatham Dock- 
yard would increase their number. The 
neble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
led the public ou two occasions distinctly 
to understand that some aid would be 
given, and it would be very hard now, if, 
after three years, the Admiralty should turn 
round and contribute nothing. He hoped 
the noble Lord in next year’s Estimates, 
or in a Supplemental Estimate this year, 
would include a sum for this object. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that if a Dis- 
senting Chapel would be acceptable, he 
was quite sure that the body to which he 
belonged, without troubling the Govern- 
ment, would endeavour to serve the people 
in that locality. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET gave the 
hon. and gallant Officer great credit for 
watching over the interests of his friends, 
and he, for one, should be extremely glad 
if he succeeded in his object. The hon. 
and gallant Officer had omitted to state 
one thing—that the clergyman who took 
charge of this subscription had made rather 
an immoderate demand on the public. In 
his application of September 30, he told 
them he should not be satisfied if the Ad- 
miralty subscribed a less sum than £3,000. 
It was true they had a small sum at their 
disposal, and they endeavoured to appro- 
priate it to the purpose of church accom- 
modation and other charitable objects at 
the various ports where there were a great 
many artisans; but of late years no sum 
so large as that asked had been given by 
the Admiralty—that he was aware of—for 
a church and schools; and, he must say, 
it would have been more reasonable if 
the gentleman had asked for a smaller 
sum. If asmaller sum had been asked, 
he thought the Admiralty would have been 
disposed to assist if they had had it in 
their power. It must not be supposed that 
the public do nothing for the artisans of 
Chatham in the way of church accom- 
modation. There was a dockyard chapel, 
which was kept up at considerable expense, 

Sir Frederic Smith 
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and where seats were provided for per- 
sons connected with that naval establish- 
ment. There was no reason to suppose 
that seats in that church had been refused 
to any of the artisans. [Sir Freperic 
Samira: That church is always full.] He 


had only to repeat that, if a much smaller 
sum had been applied for, a different re- 
sponse might have been given by the Ad- 
miralty; and he hoped, on some future 
occasion, a much more moderate demand 
would be more favourably received. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Supety considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Original Question again proposed, 
“That 71,950 Men and Boys be employed for 
the Sea and Coast Guard Services, for the year 


ending on the 31st day of March, 1865, including 
18,000 Royal Marines.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(2.) £2,874,647, Wages. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS observed, that the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Admi- 
ralty, had introduced these Estimates in a 
very elaborate and able speech, which he 
regretted he had not the opportunity of 
hearing. The noble Lord took great credit 
to himself and the Government for having 
saved £303,422 on the Estimates this year 
as compared with the extravagant expendi- 
ture of last year. He wanted to compare 
the Estimates of the present year with 
those of the year before preparations were 
made for the Russian war, and which, 
therefore, was a fair standard of comparison 
with the present time. For this purpose 
he took the year 1851-2, when the present 
occupants of the Treasury bench were 
almost all in the Government of the day. 
The expenditure on the navy in 1851-2 
was £5,727,000, and this year the Naval 
Estimates amounted to £10,432,610, show- 
ing an increase of no less than £4,705,000. 
The Seeretary to the Admiralty had made 
reduction in some items of the present Es- 
timates, no doubt, but he had made a corre- 
sponding increase on other items. Thus he 
had reduced the item of stores by £170,000, 
but the wages of artificers had been in- 
creased by very nearly the same amount. 
There were 18,000 Marines, 10,000 of 
whom were serving on shore, making an 
addition to the standing army by that 
amount. The coast-guard also seemed 
more numerous than necessary, for when 
he found himself near a coast-guard station 
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he was told that there was no such thing 
assmuggling now. He observed that there 
were already thirty-seven General officers 
of Marines, yet an hon. Gentleman had 
put a notice on the paper that sixteen 
were necessary. Now, he had never heard 
of a General of Marines commanding 
that foree on active service either on 
board or on shore. He trusted the noble 
Lord would tell the House why £12,000,000 
more for the army and navy were required 
this year than in 1851-2. He was as 
anxious as any one to maintain the supre- 
macy of the navy; he only objected to 
money being expended unnecessarily. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he would like to 
call the attention of the noble Lord to one 
item of the Vote—namely, the pay of the 
Marines. That valuable and distinguished 
corps had very seldom an opportunity of 
having their interests represented in that 
House. The Royal Marines being a se- 
niority corps, provision had already been 
made for quickening promotion among 
the officers, which, by some accident he 
supposed, had not been fully carried out 
by the Admiralty. In the year 1854, at 
the commencement of the Crimean war, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 


into the promotion of the seniority corps 
—the Royal Artillery and the Royal En- 


gineers. In consequence of the Report of 
that Commission, which recommended that 
a certain sum be bestowed upon those two 
corps for the purposes of retirement and 
promotion, an Order in Council was ob- 
tained by the Admiralty in 1854, with a 
view of benefiting the corps of Royal 
Marines. About that time the normal con- 
dition of the corps was 12,000 men. The 
Artillery force was then 20,000 men. The 
Royal Commission had recommended that 
£32,000 a year should be bestowed in 
furthering and purchasing promotion in the 
Artillery, and £16,000 in furthering pro- 
motion in the Engineers. The Royal Ar- 
tillery and the Royal Engineers had ever 
since received the benefit of the full sum 
recommended by the Royal Commissioners. 
But although in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the Order in Council of 1854 
the Admiralty had ever since at their dis- 
posal in each year the sum of £35,000 for 
quickening retirement and promotion in the 
Royal Marines, they had never spent that 
sum. The sum voted last year for the 
retirement, &c., of officers of the Royal 
Marines amounted to £32,000; this year 
a Vote was taken for £30,000; so that 
there remained a balance of £5,000 or 
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more in their favour, accumulating each 
year. He contended that the full sum 
recommended by the Royal Commission 
ought to be expended in promoting retire- 
ment in the Marine force. The number 
of Generals fixed for the Marines was ten. 
That was the number when the Marines 
amounted only to 12,000. They were 
12,050 on the Ist of January, 1854, but 
on the 13th of January, 1854, they were 
raised to 15,500 for the Crimean War, and 
on the 22nd of February, 1860, were still 
further increased to 18,000. It would 
appear proper, then, to increase the num- 
ber of Generals belonging to the force ; 
such a step would expedite promotion, and 
would give the same opportunity for rising 
as was enjoyed by the officers of the Ar- 
tillery and Engineers. What he would 
suggest was that £5,000 which was not 
now spent should be applied to increase the 
number of General officers of the Marine “ 
force to sixteen. He trusted the Admiralty 
would take the matter into their considera- 
tion, and he begged to move that the 
number of General officers of Marines be 
increased to sixteen, in accordance with 
the spirit of the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission of 1854. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that as the 
Motion of the hon. and gallant Member 
proposed to increase one particular item 
beyond the amount proposed by the re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown, it could 
not be entertained by the Committee. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, his proposal 
would not go té increase the number of 
men or the amount of money. The sum 
of £35,000 was at the disposal of the 
Admiralty, annually, for this purpose, and 
they did not exhaust or spend the money. 
He proposed that six Colonels should be- 
come Generals. He made that as a sug- 
gestion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the explanation 
would appear to divest the Motion of its 
objectionable character; but, as it would 
appear on the Journals of the House it 
would be a Motion for an increase, and it 
was sufficient for him to say that such a 
proceeding was contrary to the usages of 
Parliament and the express rules of the 
House. He should therefore decline to put 
the Question. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, there were 
thirty-seven Generals of Marines, and that 
number appeared to him quite sufficient. 

Coronet SYKES said, it struck him, 
there was some disposition in the House 
and in the public journals to keep the pub- 
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lic in ignorance of the real strength of our | discipline, and subordination, and when 
resources for manning the navy. The} they entered the navy would become at- 
House was asked to vote wages for 53,000 | tached to it, and would not desire to leave 
men and boys, 18,000 marines—-10,000 | it, and in the course of four or five years 
on shore and 8,000 afloat—making a total | they would be among our most promising 
of 71,000. There was, besides, 950 civili- | men, upon whom the country might rely 
ans for the coast-guard service, and if we|in any emergency. He would earnestly 
added 16,000 reserves there was a grand | express his hope that if it should be found 
total of resources available for manning our | disadvantageous to the service to reduce 
ships of 87,950. In his experience there| the boys, their number would be quickly 
never was such an amount in figures under | restored. The hon. Member opposite (Co- 
the consideration of the House before. In| lonel Sykes) had remarked upon the large 
the very next Vote, provisions were asked | number of ships, sixty-four in all, that 
for no fewer than 85,167, out of the 87,950, | would be put under repair this year. But 
so that a goodly proportion of the 16,000} cloud was gathering in the horizon, and 
reserved men were likely to prove their | remembering that our commerce was equal 
effectiveness by the consumption of rations. | to that of every other copntry in the world, 
He trusted these figures would establish, to| and that there was no water upon which 
the satisfaction of the country at large, the | the British flag did not float, it was abso- 
efficient state of our means for manning |lutely necessary for the protection of that 
the navy. There was an additional sum | commerce that our navy should be every- 
of £162,438 for artificers in Her Ma-j| where. The Admiralty were under the 
jesty’s dockyards. His noble Friend sta-| necessity of calling home the vessels after 
ted, that sixty-four ships would require | a time, and, therefore, it was easily to be 
repairs in the present year. [Lord Cxa- | understood how in the course of the present 
RENCE Pager said, there were generally | year sixty-four vessels might return home. 
about fifty-three or fifty-four ships re-| As it was a moral impossibility for any 
quiring repairs annually.) There never | man to tell beforehand what they would 
had been any such extra charge for any | cost in repairs, they were obliged to take 
such service before, and he did not under-| a round sum for the purpose ; but if the 
stand why it had been made now. A new| whole of the money was not spent it would 
word had been introduced into the Esti-| be accounted for in the next Estimates, 
mates. A charge was made for the su-| Under all the circumstances, it was to be 
perintendents of the dockyards and their| hoped that the Admiralty would look to 
** retinue,” thirty in number. Did the | the efficiency of the service, and not too 
superintendents propose to make circuits | closely count the cost, so that at all times 
of the dockyards, with drums beating and | the country might rely on the naval service 
colours flying, and were these accompani- | for the maintenance of its reputation and 
ments to constitute their retinue ? honour. 

Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked for} Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked, how 
an explanation of an increase of £13,000 it was that, while the number of men was 
in the third article of wages, the number| reduced, the number of officers was in- 
of commissioned officers and men being| creased? Last year there were 3,661 
less. principal officers for a larger number of 

ApmiraL WALCOTT said, he shared in} men, and in the present year there were 
the regret which had been expressed by | 3,667 for a smaller number, besides an 
many hon. Members at the proposed re-| additional expense on this head of more 
duction of 2,000 boys. In the war from|than £15,000. The increase also ex- 
1793 to 1815 we had recourse to the mer- | tended to the case of the subordinate offi- 
chant navy, to the assistance of apprentices, | cers, who numbered 842 for last year and 
and to the collier vessels, but we could not | 857 for the present. The same was the 
look to large assistance from those quarters | case with the warrant officers. 
now. The Admiralty deserved the highest; Mr. C. P. BERKELEY observed, that 
commendation for having placed training | in the Estimates of the present year the 
po at our large mercantile ports in| account of naval old stores, money, &., 
order to obtain a promising set of young | applied to the period between the Ist of 
men for the navy ; and the training ships | April, 1862, and the 31st of March, 1853; 
were of the utmost value. On board of| but in last year’s Estimates the account 
those ships the boys would be trained in| appeared to have been made up between 
habits of industry, cleanliness, self-respect, | the lst of January and the 31st of De- 
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cember, 1862. This discrepancy ought 
to be explained, as it would otherwise 
seem that three-fourths of the money for old 
stores, d&c., had been received twice over. 
Sm FREDERIC SMITH said, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Aberdeen 
had complained of the number of men to 
be employed during the year. [Colonel 
Srxes said, he did not complain. ] He was 
glad to hear the disclaimer. As for him- 
self, he saw with regret any diminution in 
the number. He also regretted the pro- 
posal of the noble Lord the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, to reduce the number of 
boys. Noman valued the merchant sea- 
men more highly than himself, but they 
were of less value now to the fleet than 
formerly, when the navy consisted entirely 
of sailing vessels. In the present day, the 
fleets of Europe were manned by seamen 
gunners, and the motive power being 
steam, the ships did not need to have the 
same description of seamen as formerly. 
It was therefore important that the British 
fleet should be manned by persons well 
qualified as gunners. A smart seaman 
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from the merchant service was not equal 
to a boy trained up for the navy, who 
knew every part of the ship, who was 


qualified for a gunner, whose education, 
too, was superior to that of a merchant 
seaman, and who was better disciplined, 
for the discipline of the merchant service 
was a different thing from that of the 
navy. He should, however, be very sorry 
to stop the stream from the merchant 
service to the Queen’s service; but the 
right time for bringing the merchant sea- 
men into the fleet was the period of war, 
and during peace they should be left to the 
duties of their own service. If they adopted 
the system of bringing merchant seamen 
into our ships of war at once, they would 
raise the rate of wages in the merchant 
service ; and he should, therefore, be glad 
if the noble Lord would ask the House to 
Vote 1,000 more boys. The noble Lord 
had told the House that the conduct of the 
sailors in the fleet was most admirable, 
and it could not, he believed, be surpassed. 
That, then, was a reason for keeping up 
a disciplined force, and the present were 
certainly not times to part with the naval 
strength of the country or with the Militia. 
The noble Lord very wisely contemplated 
to add to the navy a force of artificers 
or mechanics, but appeared to be in doubt 
whether to attach that force to the seamen 
or to the Marines. In his opinion, they 
ought to be attached to the Marines. If 
they were attached to the seamen, when a 
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ship was paid off the artificers would be 
dispersed, and the country would lose their 
services ; but if they formed an integral 
part of the Royal Marine corps, they would 
remain with that foree during the whole 
period of service, and when a ship was 
paid off they would go to their division, 
their military discipline would be kept 
up, and they might be, until placed on 
board ship again, employed in the dock- 
yards. He recommended that these mili- 
tary artificers should be taught the art 
of diving, as sappers used to be trained 
at Chatham, and there would then be on 
board the iron-clad ships men competent 
in harbour to inspect the ships’ bottoms, 
and even to clean them from barnacles. 
The noble Lord had had his attention di- 
rected very much to Lock Hospitals, or to 
Lock wards in some hospitals; but the 
noble Lord seemed to be in doubt as to 
what else to do. He would tell the noble 
Lord that the next step to having Lock 
Wards, was to have refuges for the fallen 
wherever there were Lock Wards. Many 
of the fallen in the ports might be rescued 
by the expenditure of a small sum for this 
purpose. The noble Lord drew a lament- 
able and heart-rending picture of the ra- 
vages of a particular disease, and it was 
to be hoped that he would turn his atten- 
tion to this important subject, and endea- 
vour to raise the fallen as well as to cure 
the sick. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had listened 
with great pleasure to the statement of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of the Admiral- 
ty, and he should have listened with still 
greater pleasure if he had announced that 
it was intended to add to rather than di- 
minish the number of men in the navy, and 
to make greater exertions to increase the 
number of armour-plated ships. In con- 
sequence of the existence of the Naval 
Reserve, the number of men was of less 
importance than it used to be ; but, under 
present circumstances, he did not think 
that 3,000 men was a sufficient naval force 
for us to have in our home ports. [Lord 
CrarENceE Paget: These men were not 
included in the Naval Reserve.] He knew 
that; but he contended that such a num- 
ber, even coupled with the Naval Reserve, 
was not sufficient to meet the contingencies 
which might shortly arise. His opinion 
was that no reduction in the number of men 
ought to be made; on the contrary, he 
believed that both the House and the 
country would cordially have supported a 
proposal for increasing the number of men 
in the navy. The question of ships was 
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of still greater importance. His noble and 
gallant Friend stated, that at the end of 
this year we should have nineteen, and in 
the course of next year twenty-five armour- 
plated ships, and the noble Lord spoke of 
this as a marvellous exertion on the part 
of this country. Now, in his (Mr. Ben- 
tinck’s) opinion, the exertions that had 
been made were not adequate to the wants 
of the country. Wooden ships were now 
so entirely useless for all purposes of war- 
fare, that what this statement amounted to 
was, that in the course of next year we 
should have a navy of twenty-five ships. 
That was a most unsatisfactory, a most 
melancholy statement, and he regretted 
that the Government had not come boldly 
to the House and said that they intended 
building a new navy. This year his noble 
Friend had, rather to his disappointment, 
omitted his usual comparison between our 
naval strength and that of France. France 
was the only Power in the world which was 
capable of rivalling us upon the sea, and 
therefore we ought to bear in mind what 
was the actual navy of this country. He 
should be glad to see the realization of that 
state of things which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) imagined to exist at the 
present moment—namely, that our navy 
should equal those of the whole world. 
Unfortunately, that was not the case now. 
[Colonel Sykes: Figures showit.] Fi- 
gures were not always to be relied on, 
and the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had been completely misled. Nothing 
could be more delusive than the state- 
ments made by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman as to the strength of the French 
navy. He said that the French had 
only 214 ships, while we had 592. That 
might be so, but considering the duties 
which the extent of our colonial empire 
and our commerce imposed upon our navy, 
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burden intended especially for cavalry 
transports. Two years ago there were 
forty of these vessels, and he was told by 
the authorities of Rochefort that they 
hoped to have upwards of eighty ; they 
hoped to name one after every Department 
in France. [Colonel Sykes: That is not 
in their Budget.] His hon. and gallant 
Friend said, that the French had only 
44,000 sailors afloat. Was he not aware, 
that by reason of the maritime conscrip- 
tion, they could in forty-eight hours pro- 
cure any number of men who had been 
trained to the sea for years? The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, it was true, quoted 
the French Budget in support of his state- 
ments, but it was notorious that that 
Budget was a farce so far as related to 
the affording information as to the expen- 
diture of the Imperial Government, which 
could command any amount of money for 
the prosecution of any object which it 
sought to accomplish. We must, therefore, 
form an opinion with respect to the strength 
of the French navy, not so much from what 
was said on the subject, as from what hon. 
Gentlemen could learn in the dockyards 
of France from actual inspection. For his 
own part, he looked, under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, at the reduction of 
our military and naval force as a measure 
based upon a system of wretched parsimony, 
which seemed to be so greatly favoured 
by some Members on the other side, but 
which would ultimately lead to enormous 
expense. 

Mr. BAXTER deprecated these attacks 
on the Government for reducing the ex- 
penditure connected with the navy. Hon. 
Gentlemen who, like the hon. Member for 
Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), were continually 
erying ‘‘ wolf,” and who seemed to revel 
in such excitement as that which was 
created some time ago by the panic of a 
French invasion, appeared to be anxious 
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we required, even in time of peace, five or | for such an increase of taxation as it was 
ten times the navy of France. The hon. | impossible the country could bear. He, 
and gallant Gentleman dwelt upon our | for one, should protest against that state 
twenty-five armour-plated ships. Those|of feeling, because he believed it to be 
vessels might form the nucleus of a very | unworthy of us as a nation, and because 
fine navy ; but to attempt to perform with | he felt quite assured that, whenever real 
them all the duties of our naval force was danger arose, nothing would be left undone 
idle and absurd. You might as well | to repel it from our shores. In order that 


attempt to do them with a collier brig. | 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had been 
much misled by the information which he 


He said, that the French had only a few 


we might do that the more effectually the 
policy of Great Britain ought, in his opi- 
nion, to be to husband her resources in 
time of peace, and that being the view which 
he took, he saw no cogent reason why the 


had received upon the subject of transports. | 


transports of 800 tons burden. 


Why, he Government should propose to keep up even 

himself had been on board a number of | so large a naval or military force as that 

fine screw frigate built ships of 2,000 tons’ * which they now asked the House to sanc- 
Mr. Bentinek 
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tion. He knew no reason why the Go- 
vernment should have asked for so large a 
number of men either for the army or the 
navy as they had done; but he would ac- 
cept the small reduction they had made as 
an earnest of the principle he advocated. 
He must also express his satisfaction that the 
noble Lord the Secretary for the Admiralty 
had omitted to make that comparison 
between the French navy and our own to 
which the hon. Member for Norfolk referred. 
That to him (Mr. Baxter) was one of the 
chief recommendations of the noble Lord’s 
statement. No good result could, he 
thought, arise from the annual adoption of 
such acourse. But he might, in corrobo- 
ration of what fell from his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen (Colonel 
Sykes) be allowed to state that, while 
similar statements had been over and over 
again made in that House by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay), the 
hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), 
and by himself, a friend of his who had 
gone to France, and who was connected 
with our volunteer force, had informed him 
that, in comparison with those of England, 
he found Cherbourg and the other naval 
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which had been so often used as a bugbear 
in the House of Commons, but which had 
now so lamentably broken down. For his 
own part he did not believe that an effi- 
cient naval reserve could be successfully 
established where the population was not 
fond of the sea, and that was certainly the 
case with the French. He did not be- 
lieve they could by any means maintain a 
naval reserve worthy of mention in com- 
parison with the naval reserve of England. 
No nation had such advantages in this re- 
spect as England, with her magnificent 
merchant navy, and almost inexhaustible 
supply of able seamen—to say nothing of 
the great number of magnificent merchant 
steamers, which in the event of war could 
for many purposes be used as vessels of 
war. He believed that our system of naval 
reserves was one of the best systems of 
defence that had ever been instituted, and 
if fully carried out it would place a most 
powerful weapon in our hands. He was 
glad to observe an increase in the Vote 
for the Royal Naval Reserve, as he held 
that it was by such means we ought to 
strengthen our maritime power. The ton- 
nage of the port of Dundee was 48,078, 


ports of France comparatively deserted. | and at that port there were no fewer than 


We had altogether 592 vessels afloat and | 859 seamen who were enrolled members 


38 building, and that number—630—re- | of the Naval Reserve. Now the ton- 
presented very closely the aggregate of the nage of England by the last Return was 
navies of the other Powers, excepting the | 3,969,356 ; of Scotland, 642,337 ; and of 
vast flotilla which the Federal Government | Ireland, 238,504 ; making a total of 
had improvised for a special purpose, and | 4,860,191 tons ; and if the whole country 
which was not fitted for ocean service. | supplied men in the same proportion as 
Surely the hon. Member could not mean | Dundee the Naval Reserve would number 
to say that in the event of war we should | 90,605 men. He was glad to find not only 
commission only the 25 armour-plated | that the Reserve was very popular among 
ships ; for there could be no doubt that | the merchant sailors, but that those who had 
our 59 wooden liners and our 57 large | joined it had undergone a great improve- 
frigates would be able to do excellent ser-| ment both in appearance and habits. He 
vice of some kind or other. The continual | did not join in the complaint that the Go- 
cries for an augmentation of our naval as | vernment was not building more large iron- 
well as military forces were absurd, and | plated ships, for it was to be feared that 
would lead, if they were carried out, to| they might fall into the same mistake as 
dire financial embarrassment. He thought | the right hon. Baronet (Sir John Paking- 
that very great reliance should be placed | ton) when he built new line-of-battle ships 
upon our reserves. The hon. Member for | —that of having too many ships of a par- 
Norfolk had complained that his hon. | ticular class. Entertaining this view, he 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen had left | was pleased to hear that the Government 
out of his reckoning the maritime con-| proposed to build some ships upon the 
scription of France, and that France could | twin screw principle ; and he also wished 
within forty-eight hours get any number | to impress upon them the necessity of 
of men she required for her navy. But/ having afloat a number of very fast fri- 
the truth was the maritime conscription | gates of such speed as to be an effective 
had proved an utter failure. It had been police of the sea capable of catching any 
found that the reserves could not be called | Alabama, if foreign countries should in 
up effectually, and the French Government | time of war imitate the deplorable example 
were at that very moment considering what | which we had set, and fit out such vessels 
other system could be substituted for shat ' to prey upon our commerce. 
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Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 


having on a former occasion expressed his 
opinion in regard to this Vote, he rose 
only to correct a mistake into which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Baxter) had fallen with 
regard to himself (Sir John Pakington) 
and the Government with which he had 
been connected. The hon. Member had 
said more than once—what had been pre- 
viously said in the House, and also out of 
doors—that the naval administration, of 
which he had had the honour to be the 
head, had continued to build wooden line- 
of-battle ships at a time when a great 
change was impending in naval construc- 
tion. The fact, however, was not so; he 
believed the fact to be, that during the 
period when he had the honour of being 
connected with the Admiralty, they com- 
menced the building of one, and only one, 
line-of-battle ship. When he and his col- 
leagues entered on their duties they found 
that the navy of this country was far 
weaker than it ought to be ; and it there- 
fore became their imperative duty to 
strengthen it; but the mode which they 
adopted was to place screw steam-engines 
in such line-of-battle ships as were fit to 
receive them, and to hurry forward to 
completion other ships that had been al- 
ready commenced building. During that 
time they also determined to try a some- 
what anxious experiment, that of building 
armour-covered ships. They commenced 
building the Warrior and the Black 
Prince ; but it must be remembered that 
at that time building such ships was en- 
tirely an experiment, and he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord the Secretary of the 
Admiralty would agree with him that un- 
til after the Warrior had been to sea no 
man could say whether a ship could safely 
go to sea in all weathers with 1,200 tons of 
armour upon her top sides. He was sure 
that hon. Members would acknowledge 
that any Board of Admiralty would have 
been deeply to blame that allowed the navy 
to remain in a weak and defective state, 
merely because there was an experiment 
to be tried which might or might not be 
successful. In fact it did succeed, and 
the existing Board of Admiralty had most 
properly built other armoured ships; but 
if the Board with which he had acted had 
neglected to strengthen the navy pending 
the experiment, and had adopted no pre- 
cautions in case of failure, they would, in 
his opinion, have neglected their duty. 

Sir JOHN HAY wished to allude to 
one or two observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
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Baxter). The hon. Member urged upon 
the Government that it would be desirable, 
in the event of hostilities, that wooden 
line-of-battle ships should be sent out to 
protect the honour of England. But he 
(Sir John Hay) trusted that those ships 
would not be used for such a purpose. It 
would be most unfortunate if we should be 
compelled to meet the fleets of Europe 
with such ships, and nothing else. An 
experiment had been tried at Shoebury- 
ness which was conclusive upon the point. 
A wooden frigate, the Tartar, had been 
fired at with a 1001b, Armstrong gun, and 
before a dozen shells were fired she was in 
such a state that it was found impossible 
to extinguish the flames. The same thing 
might occur to any other wooden ship. 
With only seven iron-plated ships, it might 
be necessary to risk our reputation and 
the lives of our mien in wooden line-of- 
battle ships, but it would be a great mis- 
fortune if we were compelled to do so. 
He had understood from the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, that there were 2,510 men 
disposable to be put on board ship at any 
moment. On the other hand, it had been 
asserted that during the prescnt month 
some difficulty had been experienced in 
manning the Duncan, the flagship of Ad- 
miral Hope, and that the crew was actually 
completed by drafts from the coast-guard 
ships; and, assuming that to have been 
the case, he should like to know why the 
Admiralty did not draught some of the 
2,510 men into the Duncan, instead of 
drawing upon their reserves. He also un- 
derstood that pensioners were again being 
entered for the Reserve, which would seem 
to show that the coast-guard ships were 
not so easily manned as to make it ad- 
visable to trust to the merchant service, 
instead of to the boys hitherto kept in 
training. At the present moment the 
walls of Portsmouth were covered with 
placards announcing that men were wanted 
for the navy, and intimating that merchant 
seamen were received on board the Victory. 
In such a dearth of men, he could not 
understand why the Admiralty should re- 
duce the number of boys under training 
for the navy. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, that the 
hon. Member for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) 
seemed to object to reduction in the abstract, 
for he always rose when the Estimates were 
brought forward, and deeply regretted that 
the Government had not asked for more. 
He (Sir Francis Baring) had himself no 
such objection ; but he quite concurred 
that it was the duty of the Government— 
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looking to the circumstances of the time— 
to have the navy of this country upon a 
safe and honourable footing. After the 
statement of the noble Lord (the Secretary 
of the Admiralty) it appeared to him (Sir 
Francis Baring) that never was the navy, 
especially as regarded men, in a more 
satisfactory state. The great difficulty 
had always been to find men upon the 
breaking out of war; and he did not think 
that at any time in our history had we been 
better able to meet this difficulty than at 
this moment. As to building ships, it 
was not an easy question to decide: he 
believed that very few people would venture 
to prophesy what sort of ships would be 
required ten years hence. But the duty 
of the Admiralty was to be always prepared 
to meet any foreign attack; beyond that 
he should be very sorry to see them go. 
He believed that if the Government took 
the advice which was given and built a 
large fleet of any particular kind of ships, 
as the hon. Member for Norfolk seemed 
inclined to recommend, they would find 
before ten years were over that they had 
wasted a great deal of money, and would 
have to commence anew. In a state of 
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uncertainty it was the duty of the Govern- 


ment to be provided even with wooden 
ships; and he was far from blaming the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir John Pakington) 
for having built wooden ships when it was 
thought that they were adequate. The 
same observation applied to guns. He 
was not surprised at the difficulty of find- 
ing men at this moment, for he had 
always contended that the continuous ser- 
vice system, whilst it would work well in 
time of peace, would break down in time 
of war, because when they were obliged 
to have recourse to the merchant marine 
they would find there but very few men 
who had ever served on a man-of-war, or 
knew anything of its duties. He admitted 
that the system of reserve met this diffi- 
culty to a great extent; but they must 
not be surprised to find, upon war breaking 
out, that they would have to draw largely 
upon the mercantile navy, that there was 
considerable difficulty in getting men, and 
that the men they got were perfectly ig- 
norant of the service. Upon the subject 
of naval barracks, he must say that he was 
not sanguine. Under the old system the 
men were not in barracks, but afloat; and 
he doubted whether putting sailors in 
barracks would be found economical; and 
he also doubted whether the men in 
barracks would be as efficient and as well 
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disciplined as those that were kept on board 
ship. 

Lous CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
would first reply to the numerous questions 
addressed to him. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir Henry Wil- 
loughby) had just remarked that though 
there was a considerable reduction in the 
number of men, there was only a very small 
reduction in the Vote for pay. There wasa 
reduction of upwards of 4,000 in the num- 
ber of men, but the Vote for pay was re- 
duced by no more than £47,000. The 
explanation was that employment of smaller 
crews increased the pay per man, because 
there was a larger number of officers of 
all ranks in proportion to men. Another 
reason for the increased expense was, that 
the Admiralty were increasing the pay of 
some classes. The pay of ship’s stewards 
required an increase in the Vote of £8,873, 
and chief stokers were also getting a 
higher rate of pay. There was also an in- 
crease of allowances here and there to offi- 
cers of some classes who were before inade- 
quately paid, and thus there was a tendency 
to increase the cost per head. The ar- 
rangement tended to procure more efficient 
men ; and with the improvements in the 
merchant service, he must warn the Com- 
mittee that the expense would go on increas- 
ing. The hon. and gallant Officer the Mem- 
ber for Wakefield (Sir John Hay) was de- 
sirous to make a Motion to increase the 
number of generals of Marines, but not 
being in order he was very properly pre- 
vented making his Motion. He (Lord 
Clarence Paget) professed great attach- 
ment to the corps of Marines, and there- 
fore he did not like to pass the subject 
over without remark. The Government 
had shown their desire to improve the con- 
dition of that magnificent body of men, 
and the hon. and gallant Officer had not 
stated what had been done for the Marines 
since the number was increased from 
15,000 to 18,000. The Committee ought 
not to forget that an Inspector General 
of Marines had been appointed — a very 
necessary appointment for the good of the 
service, but at the same time of advan- 
tage to the officers generally, as it tended 
to promotions; and last year the Govern- 
ment appointed five colonels of divisions. 
General officers of Marines were not in 
the same proportion to general officers 
of the army; but he did not wish the 
impression to be conveyed that the Marines 
had been altogether overlooked. Another 
question had been put with great inge- 
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nuity, and it was a very little question, 
based upon the assumption that, whereas 
he had stated they had 2,500 men in 
reserve, there was great difficulty in 
manning the Duncan. That was not the 
ease. They had no difficulty in manning 
the Duncan, because they had this num- 
ber of disposable continuous service sea- 
men of the navy; but they were anxious 
that there should be a flow of merchant sea- 
men into the navy: still the difficulty was 
apparent from the fact that although, as 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir Francis Baring) had stated, 
the Government had a notice at Ports- 
mouth inviting able seamen of the mer- 
chant service to enter, there were none 
to be got. What they were still more 
anxious to get was an increased corps of 
artificers ; and he had told the Committee 
very frankly that they were badly off for 
artificers. But as to the Duncan, they 
could have put as many men again on 
board if they had chosen to draw upon 
the Reserve of disposable continuous ser- 
vice men. Then the hon. and gallant 


Member who made the inquiry about the 
Duncan also said they were obliged to ap- 
— pensioners to harbour ships. 


They 
ad appointed pensioners to harbour ships 
—but why? Because the pensioners felt 
it to be a grievance that they were not 
allowed to serve in the fleet. The Admi- 
ralty did not wish them to be in the fleet, 
but to keep them as reserves ; yet as to 
harbour ships, they thought it only fair 
dealing to have a proportion of pensioners 
out of consideration for them. The hon. 
and gallant Officer said that the Admi- 
ralty had been obliged to draw men out 
of the coast-guard ships. That was one 
of the reasons for which those ships are 
maintained. A certain portion of new 
men went into the coast-guard ships, and 
when they had served a year they were 
draughted off for service in the fleet. He 
explained all this in detail the other 
night, but he supposed the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer was not listening to what he 
said. His gallant Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) found fault with 
the “retinue” of the superintendents of 
dockyards ; but the secretary, and flag 
lieutenant and clerks at the various ports 
connected with the personal retinue of the 
superintendent had always been voted in 
the Estimates. The gallant Officer the 
Member for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith) 
touched upon another matter —one of 
very great and very melancholy interest, 
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that of the Lock Hospitals, and submitted 
that aid should be given in reclaiming the 
unfortunate females. He (Lord Clarence 
Paget) alluded to the subject on Thursday 
evening, and from what he knew of the 
facts, and from what he knew of the 
sufferings of the men, he thought that 
anything which the Government could do 
would be well received in that House, 
But there was a distinction to be drawn be- 
tween Sanitary measures and higher moral 
and religious questions. The Government 
wereready to undertake anything in relation 
to sanitary measures, but they could not pro- 
fess to deal with any higher considerations, 
As to the forces of this country, when 
compared with other countries, it was no 
doubt a mistake to suppose that our French 
neighbours were not making great exer- 
tions. We had to look after our own navy 
so as to bring it to a proper position, and 
he did not think it very advisable to make 
comparisons between our navy and that of 
France, as it would certainly not lead to 
any good. ll he could do was to assure 
the Committee, that in the exertions which 
the Government made year by year, they 
had their eyes upon what was going on in 
other countries, and he must add that he 
thought the progress which had been made 
was satisfactory. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, there 
seemed to be some misunderstanding be- 
tween the noble Lord and the Committee 
with respect to the number of men the 
Admiralty had disposable at home. The 
noble Lord on Thursday alluded in a very 
strong and a very satisfactory manner to 
the Admiralty having at their disposal 
2,500 men in the home ports, and he said 
he thought that number below the proper 
mark; but he understood the noble Lord 
now to say that the fleet was manned from 
the coast-guard. Fearing there might be 
some misunderstanding, he begged to ask 
who and where were the 2,500 men re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET hoped the 
question would now be set at rest. He 
was disposed to diminish rather than ex- 
aggerate the number of men. On the 
17th of February there were—men avail- 
able in the ports, 840 ; men on leave, 759; 
men in the steam-reserve, exclusive of pen- 
sioners, 816 ; trained boys, available, 75 ; 
boys on leave, 71 — total, 2,561. The 
total was more than 2,500, and the Ad- 
miralty were not quite satisfied, thinking 
it should be brought up to 3,000. The 
number varied, and six weeks ago was 
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as low as 1,500; but he had given the 
numbers on the 17th inst. 

Mr. ADDINGTON doubted the wisdom 
of the Admiralty in depending so much as 
they did for their seamen upon so preca- 
rious @ source as the mercantile marine. 
That and the cutting off of the supply of 
boys were the main faults to be found with 
the present Estimates. To enable us to 
cope with other Powers we ought to have 
a large permanent body of seamen. He 
was sorry also to see so little done towards 
the erection of naval barracks either at 
Portsmouth or at Plymouth. There was not 
that attention paid by the Government to 
the domestic interests of the sailor as was 
shown in the case of the sister service. 
You could not place the same dependence, 
in a moral point of view, on the petty 
officers of the Royal Navy as you could in 
non-commissioned officers of the army, and 
this arose, in some degree, from the want 
of barracks for the former. Men were 
governed a good deal by kindness. There 
was not a barrack in the United Kingdom 
in which there was not something done for 
the education of the children and the com. 
fort of the wives of soldiers; while, in con- 
trast therewith, the poor sailors must see 
their families almost subsisting on cha- 
rity. 

Ceseums SYKES thought the observa- 
tion of the hon. Member for West Norfolk 
(Mr. Bentinck), as to putting no faith in 
French Budgets, was tantamount to saying 
a French Budget was a gigantic fraud. 
Now, he (Colonel Sykes) had based his 
statements, respecting the French navy, on 
the French Budget, signed by the Minister 
of Marine. The last Budget, as laid before 
the Chambers, gave infinitely more details 
than our Navy Estimates, improved as they 
were, and afforded Members better means 
of testing the accuracy of the demands 
made by the department; yet, the hon. 
Member refused to place the least faith 
in it. 

Mr. BENTINCK wondered that a man 
of the hon. and gallant Member’s acute- 
ness could place implicit faith in the state- 
ment and figures put forward in the do- 
cument which he had quoted. He (Mr. 
Bentinck) had not the slightest faith in 
French Budgets, for the simple reason 
that the French Chamber, to which they 
were submitted, had no control over them 
or over the general expenditure of the 
country. This was the result of the at- 
tempts to introduce liberal institutions in 
France. If a proof were wanted that these 
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documents could not be relied on, it would 
be found in the fact that the hon. and 
gallant Member assured the Committee on 
their authority, that the outside tonnage of 
the French transport ships was 800 tons. 
The hon. and gallant Member had been 
imposed upon; for he himself (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) had seen a large number of the 
very class of ships the existence of which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman disputed, 
and the French authorities looked for- 
ward to having one of those large trans- 
_ named after every Department in 
rance. It had become a very favourite 
custom of hon. Gentlemen on the Ministe- 
rial side to accuse Members on the Oppo- 
sition side of advocating wilful and delibe- 
rate extravagance. That accusation was 
wholly unjust. Hon. Members on his side 
had to bear their full share of the public 
burdens as well as other people, and were 
not likely to be in favour of squandering 
the funds to which they must themselves 
contribute as taxpayers. It was the best 
economy to maintain the efficiency of our 
armaments, the great source of wasteful 
expenditure being the cheese-paring system 
pursued in time of peace, followed, as it 
inevitably must be, by a sudden and enor- 
mous outlay in the event of emergency. 
Mr. LAIRD could confirm the state- 
ment of the hon. Member who spoke last 
(Mr. Bentinck) as to the size of the 
French transports. He had himself seen 
such a vessel in France of about 3,000 
tons, or from three to four times the size 
named by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Aberdeen. The right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) had been 
charged on the other side of the House 
with extravagance during his tenure of 
office at the Admiralty. Now, he (Mr. 
Laird) had looked over the Estimates, and 
he found that since the noble Lord came 
into office £58,000,000 had been spent 
upon the navy, and for such a vast sum 
the country was entitled to some return. 
He found that the naval expenditure in 
1857, 1858, and 1859 upon various items, 
including the building and fitting out of 
ships, was £9,678,500; whereas in 1861, 
1862, and 1863, when the noble Lord was 
Secretary to the Admiralty, the same 
expenditure amounted to £14,659,000 ; 
being an excess during the noble Lord’s 
tenure of office of nearly £5,000,000 ster- 
ling over the three years preceding. That 
was, in some degree, an answer to the 
charge of extravagance brought against 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich and 
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the Opposition generally. The total 
amount expended, from 1860 and inelu- 
ding 1864, for the dockyard establish- 
ments at home, and abroad, wages of artifi- 
cers, &c., was £24,000,000. It had 
always been alleged that wooden ship- 
building had been put a stop to, except 
those ships which were to be iron-cased. 
This year we should have seventeen armour 
ships afloat, and they represented between 
£5,000,000 and £6,000,000, leaving about 
£18,000,000 to be acconnted for, which 
could not all have been spent in repairs. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Halifax 
would give some explanation of this. 

Mr. STANSFELD, in reference to a 
question put by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. C. Berkeley) as to a 
seeming inconsistency between these ac- 
counts and those for previous years, said 
that the accounts for old stores in the 
Estimates for 1863-4 contained the old 
store monies, including the sums pro- 
duced by the sale of old ships, paid quar- 
terly into the Exchequer between the Ist 
of January and the 31st of December, 
1862. In this year’s Estimates it had 


been thought better not to take the ac- 
count over to the Exchequer, but to carry 


on an account during the financial year 
1862-3. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was right, therefore, in saying that 
nine months of the former account was 
included in the present Estimates, but the 
Committee should know that it was cus- 
tomary to pay over their balances only 
quarterly, and the time which the accounts 
overlapped each other was not three, but 
two quarters. The net result was this, 
that this year’s accounts included about 
half the time of last year’s. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he had expected 
that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had risen to make the statement as to the 
accounts, the desire to hear which had in- 
duced him to move that the Chairman 
report Progress the other night. [Mr. 
StansFerD: It will come on Vote 8 .]} 
He certainly thought that the Committee 
ought to have it before any Vote of money 
was taken, considering the increase which 
was asked for on the dockyard expenditure. 
Ile was, on the whole, well satisfied with 
the statement of his noble Friend, with the 
exception of Votes 8 and 10. With re- 
gard to the reduction of men, he thought 
it was a wise and judicious step. The con- 
tinuous system was all very well in time 
of peace, but in time of war we should 
have to go to the merchant service ; and if 
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the continuance service system kept mer- 
chant seamen out in time of peace, we 
should have great difficulty in getting 
them to enter in time of war, except, of 
course, it were a war for the defence of 
our shores, when the patriotism of our 
sailors would remove all obstacles. In 
1858-9 there was great difficulty in get- 
ting men for our ships, in fact, it took 
four or five months to get a crew—now it 
was done in less than a month. He was 
glad to be able to endorse the statement 
that our fleet had never been in a more 
efficient state than at present. Some lit- 
tle time ago he happened to be in the 
Tagus when the Channel fleet was lying 
there, and it was impossible to conceive a 
fleet in finer condition than he found it, 
Flogging in the Channel fleet was nearly 
totally unknown. The men seemed full of 
respect and even devotion to their officers, 
and the officers seemed devoted to their 
men. One thing pleased him very much. 
He noticed that the officers in the ships he 
visited seemed to know all their men by 
name. The old ‘Come, you Sir!” had 
gone quite out of fashion; it was ‘* Thomp- 
son or Jackson, do so and so.”’ He was 
also glad to observe that on shore there 
were fewer of those scenes of drunkenness 
which he had witnessed on former ocea- 
sions. Jack hired his donkey for a ride 
and had his fun in other harmless ways, 
and would return to his ship at night or 
in the morning ready for duty ; but there 
was very little drunkenness. If the hon. 
and gallant Member for Aberdeen had 
really said that the French had no trans- 
ports above 800 tons, he must have made 
a mistake, for he himself had been on 
board French transports of from 2,000 to 
3,000 tons. But this was a branch in 
which it was only natural that the French 
Government should wish to supply its pre- 
vious deficiencies. The hon. Member for 
West Norfolk was of opinion that we had 
not enough either of ships or men; but 
why did he not say what, according to his 
idea, would be sufficient, so that the Com- 
mittee might know what he wanted? He 
himself during the Crimean war had had 
under his own management, on an average, 
about 100,000 tons of shipping employed 
as transports for the conveyance of French 
troops from Marseilles to the Crimea — 
some of them British ships, and some of 
them American. It was very curious, by 
the way, that some of the men in New 
York who made the greatest outcry against 
our violation of neutrality were the owners 
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of ships which in the Crimean war carried 
French troops to fight against a country 
which at that time was a friendly ally. 
France, however, was only supplying her- 
self with that which she wanted, and which 
we possessed to an extraordinary degree. 
Did the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Norfolk really mean to say that he 
did not believe in the accuracy of the 
accounts laid before the French Minister 
of Marine? From these Returns it ap- 
peared that the French had got 214 ships 
in all, including transports; whereas, we 
had 630 ships, and our vessels were very 
much larger than those of France. We 
were not only superior to France, but 
equal to the whole world. The hon. 
Member for West Norfolk desired that at 
all times, and under all circumstances, 
we should be in a position to cope with 
the whole world. [Mr. Bentinck: Yes! ] 
He did not think the House and the 
country went so far. He thought they 
would be satisfied if we should be able to 
cope with any two of the great maritime 
Powers. Though he was, on the whole, 
satisfied with the state of our navy, he was 
not content with our dockyards. When 


the Royal Commissioners were conducting 


their inquiries, it appeared clear that we 
did not get as much work out of the men 
in our dockyards as we had a right to ex- 
pect. It was perfectly true that we never 
could expect to get as much work out of 
them as was got out of workmen in pri- 
vate yards, where the owners had a much 
greater interest in the quantity of work 
done than overseers in the dockyards could 
be expected to have; but he wanted to 
know whether the Admiralty had ever at- 
tempted to throw in any of the private 
element. That could easily be done. 
Again, he should like to know whether 
the reduction of which the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty had spoken was 
real or merely nominal. The noble Lord 
had spoken of his anxiety to increase the 
remuneration of officers. He presumed this 
was to be provided for in a supplementary 
Estimate. If it had been provided for in 
the Estimates then before the Committee, 
perhaps the Estimates of the present year 
would not compare as favourably with those 
of past years as they did in their present 
shape. Before the Committee went fur- 
ther, he should like to hear the promised 
statement of his Friend the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
when the Committee came to the proper | 
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Vote for considering the matter referred 
to by the hon. Member for Sunderland, a 
clear statement would be given by his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. LINDSAY held that one Vote 
bore on the whole of the Estimates, and 
that his hon. Friend’s statement would be 
more appropriate on the Vote before the 
Committee than at a later period. 

Mr. STANSFELD could assure his 
hon. Friend that, if he would only have 
patience, nothing would be withheld from 
the knowledge of the Committee. On one 
of the Votes a large increase of money 
was asked for ; and the Admiralty must, 
of course, give reasons for that increase, 


Vote agreed to. 
(3.) £1,304,119, Victuals and Clothing, 
Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £168,605, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries of 
the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the 
Admiralty Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1865.” 

Mr. LINDSAY asked for some expla- 
nation. The Royal Commission had al- 
luded in very distinct terms to the reforms 
necessary in the offices of the Admiralty. 

Sik MORTON PETO wished to know 
the intention of the Government with re- 
ference to consolidating the Admiralty 
Offices at Whitehall. A division of the 
offices in two separate buildings was an 
acknowledged evil. 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGRET was not 
at all disposed to retire from what he had 
stated last year. It was most important 
that all the departments of the Admiralty 
should be under one roof, as he believed 
such an arrangement would be productive 
of ultimate economy and increased effi- 
ciency. All he could say, however, was 
that the expenditure for increased arma- 
ments and iron-plated ships had been so 
great, that he had not yet been able to 
place a Vote upon the Estimates for the 
purpose of concentrating the departments. 
He hoped, however, that some time or 
other steps would be taken to arrive at 
that consummation. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland wanted to know why the Board 
of Admiralty had not been reorganized. 
The Report of the Royal Commissioners 
had been very carefully considered by the 
Government, but they were not of opin- 
ion that sufficient reasons were shown for 
upsetting the present system. 
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Sir MORTON PETO said, he was not 
satisfied with the noble Lord’s explanation. 
If an additional Vote were really necessary 
for the efficiency of the navy, he was con- 
vinced there would be no difficulty in ob- 
taining the sanction of that House. 

Sm FREDERIC SMITH inquired, 
whether any estimate had been made of 
the cost of bringing all the departments 
under one roof, and of the mode in which 
it was to be done ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
two propositions had been made—one that 
the Admiralty should be removed entire to 
Somerset House, and the other that some 
additions should be made to the buildings 
at Whitehall, and the whole business con- 
centrated in the Admiralty there. A ques- 
tion had arisen as to the amount of accom- 
modation that could be afforded at Somer- 
set House, and how it could be adapted 
for Admiralty purposes. The result was, 


that it would cost more to locate the 
Admiralty at Somerset House than to 
build an efficient wing at Whitehall, the 
estimate for which was about £150,000. 
Mr. WALPOLE thought it due to the 
Admiralty to make one remark. For twen- 
ty years the money expended in some of 


the departments had been greater than the 
sum voted. The Public Accounts Com- 
mission had recommended that the transfer 
of accounts should not be made so freely 
as had been the practice—the supplying of 
Votes which were unpopular out of Votes 
which were popular. He was happy to 
find that, for the first time, the Admiralty 
had brought the expenditure within £2,000 
of the Estimates for the year. 

Mr. LINDSAY thought, that no suffi- 
cient reason had been given for not carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Royal 
Commissioners. Unless he received a 
satisfactory answer, he should move that 
the Vote be reduced by £5,200, which 
was the total of the salaries of the junior 
Lords. He did not complain of the amount 
of those salaries, nor of the manner in 
which the present recipients performed 
their duties, but he objected to the system. 

Mr. STANSFELD thought the ques- 
tion of the re-organization of the Board of 
Admiralty thus started was a large one, 
which could not be fairly discussed on a 
Vote like that now under the consideration 
of the Committee. As to the present con- 
stitution of the Board, he thought the hon. 
Member for Sunderland would understand 
that business could be carried on well in 
private firms where one partner was the 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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executive partner, like the First Lord, and 
the other partners applied themselves to 
special departments. The objection of 
double or divided responsibility was hardly 
sound, because the First Lord was respon- 
sible for everything; but if it was desired 
that a special department should be placed 
under each Lord, such a change could 
easily be made, 

Mr. LINDSAY wished all the heads of 
departments to be in direct communication 
with the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
What, he would ask, were the duties of 
the five junior Lords of the Admiralty ? 
Were they to look after the Controller 
and the other heads of departments? If 
so, the work would be more efficiently 
done by the department, as he suggested, 
being in direct communication with the 
First Lord, who was responsible to that 
House. There was no Board required for 
the Admiralty any more than there was 
for the army, or any other Department of 
the State. He moved that the Vote be 
reduced by £5,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £163,405, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries of 
the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of the 
Admiralty Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1865.”—( Mr. Lindsay.) 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he was _per- 
fectly astounded at the proposition which 
his hon. Friend, who was such a skilful 
naval man and man of business, had made. 
It was perfectly Quixotic. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty when he was first ap- 
pointed knew nothing of his duties. The 
very language of his department was Greek 
and Hebrew to him, and the other Lords 
of the Admiralty were simply his dry 
nurses, and helped his feeble and tottering 
steps on his first entry into office, and yet 
his hon. Friend would cast all the respon- 
sibilities of the management of the navy 
upon such a Minister, Why, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty generally knew as 
much about navigating a ship as his hon. 
Friend did about navigating a balloon. 
The withdrawal of the salary of the First 
Lord would have been an intelligible pro- 
posal, for this gentleman was probably 
the most useless member of the Board; 
he was an inconvenience and an incum- 
brance. But no more ill-advised thing 
could be done than to take away the 
salaries of men who were the life and 


soul of the Admiralty. 
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Mr. WHITE said, that the strongest 
argument against the constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty was, that its very 
existence now guaranteed that there should 
be a civil First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who did not know, and never would know, 
his duty. If the House desired to have a 
proper person to conduct the affairs of the 
Admiralty, that end was best attained by 
abolishing the Board. He should vote for 
the Amendment. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY thought 
it was desirable that the Committee should 
hear what the improvements in keeping 
the dockyard accounts had been before 
they disposed of this Vote. He wished 
to know who was responsible for repairs. 
Vast sums were expended in the repairs 
of ships; the Committee tried to find out 
who was responsible in this department. 
They had asked Sir Baldwin Walker and 
Admiral Robinson, and were told to go 
to the dockyards; but at the dockyards 
they were told they had nothing to do 
with cost, but only with ship materials 
and wages. In all the vast outlays which 
must take place under this head was 
there no estimate? Did no one know 
what a thing was to cost? Sir Richard 
Bromley gave the very best evidence. He 
said, where work of £5,000 or £6,000 was 
to be done the cost was ascertained; but 
the vast expenditure on shipbuilding was 
undertaken without estimate and without 
check. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that in all 
private mercantile firms the various heads 
of departments were responsible to some 
one partner, who again was responsible to 
all the other partners. There was thus a 
well arranged and clearly understood line of 
action adopted. But at the Admiralty no 
one appeared to be responsible; no esti- 
mates were made, and there were no 
means of knowing what they were about. 
The noble Lord said the other evening, 
that a large expenditure would be incur- 
red in the repairs of vessels coming home. 
Was there any careful preliminary survey 
conducted by proper persons as to the 
state and condition of each vessel, and 
the amount that ought to be expended ? 
He was bound to say with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird), 
that they did not get money’s worth for 
what was spent, and until they had ac- 
counts which would enable them to check 
the various departments of expenditure, they 
would never have a clear or satisfactory 
view of their operations. They wanted 
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that simplicity of scheme which charac- 
terized the working of mercantile firms. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
in answer to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby), he 
should like to ask him who was responsi- 
ble for the vast expenditure on barracks, 
fortifications, and the commissariat of the 
army? No doubt he would be told the 
Minister for the Army—and if the hon. 
Baronet asked him who was responsible 
for the navy, he would say the Minister for 
the Navy. The responsibility of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was equal—he had 
heard it said, greater—than that of the 
Secretary of State for War. The hon. 
Baronet had gone back to the Controller 
of the Navy; but he forgot that the Con- 
troller had since been put on a much more 
proper and responsible footing. He would 
read a paragraph from the instructions 
which had been issued to the Controller 
of the Navy in order to prove this— 

“Your duties consist in the control of all ex- 
penditure incurred for the building, the repairs, 
and the outfit of vessels in Her Majesty’s navy. 
These works, therefore, whether they be perform- 
ed in the naval yards or by contract, are placed 
under your direction and management. For the 
discharge of these important duties you are in- 
vested with such authority as will enable you by 
the exercise of due vigilance to regulate the 
numerous sources of expenditure, for which you 
are responsible to the Board of Admiralty.” 


Could anything be more clearly defined 


than the duties of the Controller in 
this paragraph? He was responsible to 
the Minister for the expenditure in the 
dockyards, and he was invested with full 
powers with that view, being enabled to 
give orders to the dockyards, which before 
he could not do. It was said they made 
no estimates for ships ; but what they were 
now doing was laying the foundation for 
that. Their object in going carefully into 
what the Achilles cost, was to enable them 
to make an estimate for succeeding ships. 
Nothing could be so fallacious as estimat- 
ing for repairs going into dockyards. Gen- 
tlemen who had a yacht going into dock 
well knew it never would be turned out for 
the sum stated. It was notorious that an 
accurate estimate could not be given of 
the extent of repairs which would be re- 
quisite until the ship was “opened,” and 
then it was discovered for the first time 
that this, that, and the other parts required 
to be replaced. 

Tae CHAIRMAN here intimated that 
~ noble Lord was now discussing another 

ote, 
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Mr. LINDSAY observed, that one Lord 
of the Admiralty took charge of finance ; 
but what then were the duties of the Ac- 
countant General? Another looked after 
the stores; what, therefore, was the use 
of the Storekeeper Generai ? 

Mr. SEELY wished to know why 
the cost of our central department was 
£160,000, whereas the cost of the corre- 
sponding office in France was only £40,000. 
Perhaps the remarks of the hon, Gentleman 
who had just spoken might suggest an 
answer: we had two persons to do the 
same work. 

CotoneL SYKES said, on this occasion 
he was about to vote in opposition to his 
ordinary principles of economy. But he 
did so, knowing that where appointments 
were made to high offices on the ground 
of political influence or high connections, 
‘nurses’ were indispensable to the per- 
formance of the duties. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 10; 
Noes 109: Majority 99. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Pie, £300,718, Coast Guard Service, 
uC. 


CotoyeL SYKES complained that this 
Vote, which professed to give the number 
and cost of all the men in the coast-guard 
service, in reality did not do so. In that 
respect the Vote contrasted unfavourably 
with the detailed information given in the 
French Estimates. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Admiralty were anxious to show what 
each department cost the country. The 
hon. Member would find that the total 
charge of the coast-guard service was 
£721,697. 

Mr. LYGON said, he could not under- 
stand how it happened that every year 
there was a Vote of £30,000 for building 
cottages for the coast-guard, without any 
sensible reduction in the Vote for rents 
and the hire of buildings occupied by the 
men. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, as 
the building of new cottages progressed, 
the item of allowances for lodgings would 
necessarily be reduced. 


Vote agreed to, 


(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £71,276, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Salaries 
of the Officers and the Contingent Expenses of 


The Chairman 


{COMMONS} 
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the several Scientific Departments of the Navy, 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1865.” 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished to 
know what had beon done towards the cs- 
tablishment of a Royal Naval College ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
it was intended to establish a School of 
Naval Architecture. The Admiralty were 
desirous that the school should be open, 
not only to the pupils of the dockyard 
schools, but also to the public. With re- 
gard to the former, it was intended to 
choose some of the most intelligent and 
better educated youths among the dock- 
yard apprentices, and to teach them the 
higher branches of mathematics. These 
youths would form a considerable portion 
of the Admiralty pupils of the new insti- 
tution, and some of them would, it was 
hoped, become the future master ship- 
wrights and draughtsmen of the Royal 
dockyards. All the advantages of the 
school would be open, however, to the 
public on payment of a fixed sum. The 
school would be placed under the Science 
and Art Department at Kensington, where 
apartments would be provided. Lord 
Granville would undertake the charge of 
it, with proper officers under him, and that 
would be # guarantee that the system of 
education required for the Admiralty stu- 
dents would be properly carried out. He 
did not wish to express too sanguine an 
opinion, but he had great hopes of the 
success of the proposed institution. It 
was proposed to ask for £2,300 this year, 
which would pay for preparing the rooms, 
and also for two lecturers and instructors. 
The Admiralty did not propose to put more 
than thirty students into the school at first. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON inquired, 
when the School would begin, and under 
whose management it would be placed ? 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH wished to 
know whether he understood the rooms for 
the new schools were to be built? [Lord 
CuareNce Pacer: No; they are built.] 
A worse situation for a naval school than 
Kensington could not be conceived. The 
Vote was one of those of which the House 
had seen too many. It was a small sum 
at the commencement, but it pledged the 
House to go on, and to incur, probably, 
a heavy expense in the end. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said that, 
no doubt, a larger sum than £2,300 would 
be required when the School became de- 
veloped. The apartments belonged to the 
Department of Science and Art, but they 
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had been placed at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment. He had not himself seen the 
rooms, but he was told they formed a suite 
of apartments well adapted to the purpose. 
If the hon. Gentleman would move for the 
details connected with the expenditure of 
the proposed Vote of £2,300 he should be 
happy to give them. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
the School was to be opened to all quali- 
fied youths, but what was the use of 
placing it at the west end of the town 
when all the dockyards were at the east ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the very object of placing it at Kensing- 
ton was that the School should be in some 
central place. The Admiralty were anx- 
ious to accommodate youths from Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and other maritime ports. 
They therefore selected London as a cen- | 
tral place, and Kensington, because they 
did not wish the school to be too much | 
under the shade of the Admiralty. More- 
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| year. 





over, Kensington was chosen because there 
were eminent lecturers and masters already | 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
stated the other night that the six winter 
months of the year were to be devoted to 
the theory, and the six summer months to 
the practice of shipbuilding in the dock- 
yards, 

Mr. C. P. BERKELEY said, that 
under the head of ** Scientific Branch, ex- 
traordinary expenses,’’ were some expenses 
which were very extraordinary indeed. 
There were ‘* Galvanic contingencies,” 
£100; ‘ Subterranean apartment for mag- 
netic instruments,’’ £240 ; “ Self-register- 
ing barrel for record of earth’s currents,” 
£50; ‘‘ For determining the longitude of 
New Milford, in connection with the ope- 
rations for measuring the great European 
are of parallel from Valentia, in Ireland, 
to Orsk, on the Qural,’”? £60— in all, an 
inerease of £463 on the sums voted last 
Perhaps the noble Lord would give 
some explanation. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH thought the 
noble Lord’s explanation about the Naval 
School of Architecture incomplete and 


established there who would be very useful | unsatisfactory, and that the school, if 
to the Students of the Schools, many of the | established, might hereafter lead to unli- 
subjects taught there being well adapted | mited expense. He wished to enter his 
to the education of naval architecture. The | protest against the proposal. He should 


School would be opened, indeed, quite as , move to reduce the Vote by £2,300. 


much for the public as for the Admiralty.| Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU did not 
At present there was no great establish-| think the hon. Member would have moved 
ment in this country for the education of | the reduction of the Vote if he were aware 


shipbuilders, and it was high time, not | 
only for the sake of the public, but for the 
sake of private shipbuilders, that youths 
should be enabled somewhere to acquire a 
scientific knowledge of shipbuilding. In 
answer to the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) he would state 
that the School was to be opened imme- 
diately, and that it would be placed under 
Dr. Woolley, one of the Government In- 
spectors of Schools. He would be assisted 
by the Controller of the Navy, who would 
represent the Admiralty, and by Mr. Cole. 
Between these three gentlemen the School 
would, he thought, be in very good hands, 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS: Why not 
have the School at Woolwich? There is 
plenty of seience there. 

Captain JERVIS said, that a School 
of Naval Architecture at South Kensing- 
ton was mere rubbish. The pupils did not 
want mere theoretical knowledge, and they 
would no more learn shipbuilding at Ken- 
sington than they could learn anything else 
there. It was perfectly plain that this 
would be only throwing away the public 





money. 


of the value of the proposed establishment. 
The old School of Naval Architecture had 
been given up; all the men who knew any- 
thing about naval architecture had been 
educated in that school ; and if we were 
not to get a new supply from a new source, 
we should be totally destitute of persons 
capable of designing ships for the navy. 
He would give an instance of the value of 
such aschool. Professor Wray, at Devon- 
port, was the principal schoolmaster of the 
dockyard, and a short time ago Lloyd’s 
Committee offered a number of prizes of 
£60 for the best designs, and no less than 
six of those prizes were carried off by the 
pupils of that Professor. The boys who 
carried off those prizes were the sons of 
working men, and they actually beat many 
men who had been employed all their lives 
in designing ships. That instance was 
enough to show the advantage of having a 
school of naval architecture. 

Mr. Atpeaman SALOMONS said, that 
the old School of Naval Architecture was 
at Portsmouth, and he thought the new 
school should be placed in one of the dock- 
yards, 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked, was 
such an establishment called for by the 
country? He should like to hear the 
opinions of hon. Members connected with 
shipbuilding on the necessity of such an 
institution, and if it were necessary, where 
it ought to be established with the greatest 
probability of success. But to found an 
stitution of that kind in the particular 
locality named for it would be the com- 
mencement of the most extraordinary ex- 
penditure. Such an establishment onght 
to be at some such place as Portsmouth or 
Woolwich, and he, therefore, felt it neces- 
sary to take the sense of the Committee 
upon the question. 

Mr. ADDINGTON said, he thought it 
desirable that young officers should know 
more of naval architecture than they did. 
He wished to ask, whether the noble 
Lord’s attention had been directed to the 
circumstance that Naval Instructors were 
not required to pass any examination in 
steam, nor were naval officers until they 
had been six years in the service ? 

Mr. BUXTON inquired, why the old 
Naval School had been done away with ? 

Captain JERVIS asked, whether the 
pupils of the new Naval School were to 
meet with the same fate as those of the 
old School ; and whether men who might 
have distinguished themselves were to look 
forward to being passed over by persons 
newly brought into the Admiralty? No 
one knew better the object of having this 
School at Kensington. It had been for 
many years on the cards to establish such 
a School there. If the Admiralty were 
inclined to bring forward a bond fide 
scheme, let the School be established at 
Portsmouth, or some other of the ports of 
the country where the pupils could obtain 
a practical knowledge of their business. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
object of fixing the School at Kensington 
was upon these grounds. The old Naval 
School, which he regretted had been ever 
done away with, had failed in this—that 
there was no provision, no adequate outlet, 
for all the students that belonged to it. 
The wants of the navy proper were not 
sufficient for their employment. But it 
was contended, and with very great reason, 
by the Institute of Naval Architects, and 
urged on the attention of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and himself by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington), that it would be de- 
sirable to have such an establishment, in 
which the higher branches—not only the 


Mr. Alderman Salomons 
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form of ships, but likewise the chymical 
properties of iron, and all those minerals 
that are requisite for shipbuilding—might 
be studied. If such a School were estab- 
lished, and kept up with a due regard to 
economy, it would, notwithstanding the 
alarm of the hon. Member for Truro (Mr. 
Augustus Smith), be of immense national 
importance. But the School at Ports- 
mouth was felt to be a purely Govern- 
ment school, nor did the public generally 
benefit by it. In the present case it was 
proposed to provide for a certain number 
of students connected with the dockyards, 
and at the same time to invite the public 
to come to the School upon payment of a 
fixed sum, and enjoy all the advantages of 
the School. If the School were put at 
Portsmouth, or any one of the dockyards, it 
was thought by the Government it would 
have the air of an Admiralty establish- 
ment; but they did not want that, nor did 
they desire that the Admiralty should in- 
terfere with the details. To make it a 
national establishment, it was necessary 
that it should be placed in some central 
situation; and the question was, where 
could a central situation for it be found ? 
Lord Granville took the matter up, and 
put himself in communication with Dr. 
Woolley, Mr. Cole, and others, and all 
agreed that South Kensington was the 
best place for the School. The institution 
at present there was eminently a school of 
art, and a great many branches of art 
were taught in it which would be useful to 
young persons studying shipbuilding. 
Captain JERVIS desired to know what 
it was intended to teach specially in this 
school? The great object of a school of 
naval architecture must be to teach people 
to build ships capable of holding such guns 
as were required at the present day, but 
what opportunity was there at Kensington 
to test the displacement of water? It was 
absurd to teach a number of boys to draw 
lines upon paper. What was wanted, was 
to enable them to lay down lines for ships 
—to become practical shipbuilders — and 
that could not be done at Kensington. 
The proposition was mere rubbish. Mr. 
Cole was an able man, and had conducted 


the establishment at Kensington in an able 
way for the improvement of art ; but he 
knew nothing about shipbuilding, and no 
person who knew anything about the sub- 
ject would think of placing a school of 


naval architecture under him. Though 
this proposition came from the Admiralty, 
they did not, it seemed, wish it to be con- 
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sidered as emanating from them ; and he 

desired to know, therefore, whether it was 

their intention to open the school to all the 
ublic ? 

Sir JOHN HAY believed the proposi- 
tion to be a step in the right direction; but 
he wished the noble Lord to explain more 
fully what the summer vacation of these 
scholars was to be, and how they were to 
be occupied at the time when they were 
not at Kensington ? 

Sm BROOKE BRIDGES feared that, 
as during a portion of the year the stu- 
dents were not to be at Kensington, two 
establishments would be required instead 
of one. It appeared to him a most ex- 
traordinary proposition, that a School of 
Naval Architecture should be placed at 
Kensington. This was only the beginning 
of the expense, and the House would soon 
be asked for a larger sum. He should 
like to know what was to be the annual 
expense of the establishment ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the annual expense of this School, when 
developed, was calculated at £5,000. He 
did not like to tell the Committee that it 
would not cost more, because a certain 
percentage might generally be put on an 
estimate of that nature, and he should add 
that many supposed the School would ulti- 
mately be self-supporting. At Kensing- 
ton, there were three class-rooms and a 
large model room; so that, instead of 
keeping the naval models shut up in a 
dark room at Somerset House, he hoped 
that the models would be neatly arranged 
in a fine room, specially adapted for the 
purpose, at Kensington. The Admiralty 
students would have a certain sum al- 
lowed them per annum for food and lodg- 
ing. During the winter they would be 
studying at Kensington; and if the hon. 
and gallant Member for Harwich had been 
in a ship draughtsman’s office and seen 
the beautiful geometrical problems and the 
various calculations there worked out, he 
would know that it required a good deal 
more scientific acquirement than the mere 
mechanical building of a ship, in order to 
become a naval architect ; one was mere 
mechanical art, the other one of the highest 
branches of science. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON hoped he 
might infer that the doubts entertained by 
the Committee with respect to this propo- 
sition referred rather to the locality than 
to the question, whether or not there should 
be a School of Naval Architecture. He 
could not express too strongly his convic- 
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tion that for the interests both of the navy 
and the mercantile marine the establish- 
ment of a School of Naval Architecture 
was most necessary. He, therefore, hailed 
with pleasure the beginning made by the 
Admiralty. Whether or not Kensington 
was intended to be the permanent place 
for this school he knew not, but his belief 
was that it had been selected for the time 
merely from the accident that Lord Gran- 
ville had it in his power to grant rooms 
there. So strongly was he convinced of the 
importance of such an establishment, that 
he anticipated that, as from all parts of the 
country students were sent to the Universi- 
ties and the great schools, in like manner 
students would resort to the School of Archi- 
tecture, wherever it might be established. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD wished 
to know, whether placing the School at 
Kensington was a temporary or permanent 
arrangement? If the arrangement was 
intended to be permanent it was most 
objectionable. He thought that the pro- 
position to place a School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at Kensington permanently would 
be just as reasonable as to fix a School of 
Agriculture in the heart of London. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET was afraid 
that he could not undertake to say that 
the arrangement was only temporary. 
Was it likely that hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting the taxpayers of the country would 
permit him to bring in an estimate for 
building a college in another place ? 

Captain JERVIS wanted to know, 
whether the noble Lord would state what 
sum he proposed to allow for each of the 
Admiralty students in the school—because 
£2,300 appeared a small sum for the es- 
tablishment, with a number of men living 
and lodging in London ? 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“ That the Item of £2,300, for School of Naval 
Architecture, and maintenance of Students in the 
same, be omitted from the proposed Vote.”—( Mr. 
Augustus Smith.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 15; 
Noes 100: Majority 85. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(7.) £192,574, Naval Establishments at 


ome. 

Sir MORTON PETO asked, what the 
Government intended to do with the dock- 
yard at Sheerness, when the extensions and 
improvements of that at Chatham were 
completed ? 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS inquired, 
Whether it was intended to discontinue 
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Deptford dockyard? He hoped that, if 
it was, the yard would not merely be shut 


up, but that the site would be disposed of, | 


so that it might be occupied by private 
trade. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
he could hold out no hopes that Sheerness 
dockyard would be abandoned, because, 
although not a first-rate yard, it was very 
useful for North Sea purposes. He could 
give no promise as to what would be done 
with Deptford ; but he hoped and believed, 
that as soon as the extensions at Chatham 
had made such progress that the Govern- 
ment could do there the work now done at 
Deptford, it would be disposed of. This, 
of course, applied merely to the dockyard, 
and not to the victualling yard. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS said, that 
his inquiry was limited to the dockyard. 
As an additional reason for the abandon- 
ment of that yard, he might state that, on 
visiting it a short time ago, he found a 
man employed in rooting up the grass 
which was growing between the stones. 

Mr. ADDINGTON asked for some ex- 
planation of the expenses of management 
of the naval asylum for lunatics at Yar- 
mouth, which he saw exceeded those in- 
curred in county lunatic asylums. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
although there were not many lunatics in 
the navy, still a hospital was required for 
their reception. Formerly, Haslar was used 
for that purpose ; but, as the accommoda- 
tion there was required for other objects, 
they had been removed to Yarmouth. 

Mr. ADDINGTON thought that £3,000 
was too large a sum to take for a hospital 
containing no more than 120 patients. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was afraid the expense was likely to in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

Sir HENRY STRACEY said, that it 
was impossible that the hospital at Yar- 
mouth could be maintained for a less sum 
than £3,000. No money could be better 
laid out than that which was expended on 
the Yarmouth Hospital. Dr. Ray, the 
head of the medical staff, said that the 
situation chosen was by far the best that 
could have been selected for the purpose. 


Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £37,666, Naval 
Abroad. Vote agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 
Mr. Alderman Salomons 


Establishments 


{COMMONS} 
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VESTRY CESS ABOLITION (IRELAND) 
BILL—[But 15,]—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Every Vestry Clerk, Cess 
Collector, Beadle, Engine Keeper, &c., 
deprived of any Salary or Emolument by 
this Act, compensated). 

On Motion of Sir Rospert Pret, words 
inserted providing that the rate to be 
levied for compensation in the City of 
Dublin shall not exceed one-halfpenny in 
the pound. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On Motion of Sir Ropert Peet, clause 
added giving power to Town Councils or 
Town Commissioners to award Compensa- 
tion to Parish Officers for loss of salary, 
fees, or emoluments under the Bill, with 
an appeal to the Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved a clause giv- 
ing Guardians the power of maintaining 
deserted children out of the workhouse up 
to the age of twelve years. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that such a 
provision would be inconsistent with the 
Act of 1862. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Ilouse resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


POOR RELIEF COMMITTEE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“* That Mr. Butzer be added to the Select 
Committee on Poor Relief.”—(Ir. Vil- 
liers.) 

Mr. LYGON said, that as his side of 
the House had not been consulted im regard 
to these additions to the Committee, he 
must move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Lygon.) 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS was not aware 
that there was any objection to the names. 
He would, however, only propose one— 
that of Mr. ButteER—to-night. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, ‘*That Mr. Butter be added to 
the Select Committee on Poor Relief.’’ 
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DOCKYARDS COMMITTEE. 


On the Motion of Lord CLARENCE 
Paget, Mr. LeatHam, Mr. Lawson, Sir 
James E.pninstone, and Mr. HENNESSY 
were added to the Select Committee on 
Dockyards. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND PROMISSORY 
NOTES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Bills of Ex- 
change and Promissory Notes in Ireland, presen- 
ted, and read 1°, [Bill 38.] 

House adjourned at Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1864. 


SAT FIRST IN PARLIAMENT 


The Earl Srranag, after the Death of 
his Father. 


BORROWING POWERS OF RAILWAY 
COMPANIES.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that the other night the President of the 
Council had stated that the Government 
had under their consideration the propriety 
of bringing in a Bill for the purpose of 
carrying out the recommendations of a 
Committee of last Session with respect to 
the Borrowing Powers of Railway Com- 
panies. Te (the Earl of Donoughmore) 
had since taken the question into conside- 
ration, and he was disposed to think that 
those recommendations would be insufficient 
without a general register of such trans- 
actions. He desired to ask the noble Earl, 
What were the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners ? ° 

Eart GRANVILLE made some obser- 
vations which were inaudible, but his Lord- 
ship was understood to say that the subject 
was under consideration. 


UNITED STATES—NORTH AMERICAN 
ARMY—FEDERAL RECRUITING IN 
IRELAND. 

MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

_ Te Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in moving, according to notice, for Copies 
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| of any Reports which may have been re- 
| ceived by Her Majesty’s Government re- 
_ specting recruiting in Ireland for the North 
_American Army, said, the enlistment of 
| soldiers on the part of a Foreign State in 
_ this country involved a question of very con- 
_ siderable importance. te had, indeed, been 
| always held, that a country could scarcely 
commit a greater infraction of the rights 
| of another, or a greater breach of comity 
' and international law, than by na to 
‘recruit for its own service citizens who owed 
| allegiance to the other Power. It was, for 
‘ other reasons also, desirable to know whe- 
‘ther the Government were taking steps, in 
| the instance to which his Motion referred, 
to maintain the neutrality of this country. 
In Ireland, in former times, the law upon 
the subject was very strict, for the offence 
of enlisting in a foreign service was punished 
with death, and three men were, in point 
of fact, executed in that country in 1749, 
because they had enlisted in the French 
service, though we were then at peace with 
the French people. The severity with 


which the offence used to be visited was, 
however, very properly relaxed in 1819, 
when the Foreign Enlistment Act was 
passed, and a milder law, in accordance 


with the spirit of the present day, intro- 
duced. The offence continued penal, 
but the severer punishments were abo- 
lished, and other precautions were adopted 
against British subjects enlisting in the 
service of foreign Powers ; and when, in 
1823, a Motion was made by Lord Althorp 
to mitigate still further the penalties of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, the proposition 
was supported by the noble Earl now Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Having said thus 
much, he would shortly proceed to advert 
to the fact, that recruiting for the Federal 
States had notoriously been carried on 
in Ireland with very little check during 
the last two years, without, so far as he 
was aware, any serious notice having been 
taken of those proceedings by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He should, there- 
fore, like to know, whether any remon- 
strances had been made on the subject to 
the United States; and whether any steps 
had been seriously taken to put an end toa 
state of things with which, as far as he could 
form an opinion, the common law would 
be found sufficient to deal? He was not, 
in order to prove the existence of that state 
of things, going to quote newspapers or 
letters, relying, as he did, so entirely on 
the notoriety of the facts, that he should 
be surprised if any Member of the Govern- 
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ment should rise in his place and contra- 
dict the assertion that agents of the Federal 
Government had been indirectly engaged 
in recruiting in various parts of Ireland. 
Now he had no very high opinion of the effi- 
ciency of the Irish Government in its pre- 
sent form as a machinery for Executive ad- 
ministration, believing, as he did, the Lord 


Lieutenancy, with all its paraphernalia, to | 


be an inefficient obsolete office; but it was, 
he thought, impossible that the Irish con- 
stabulary, who were, as a body, honest and 
intelligent, and who endeavoured in spite of 
many impediments to do their duty, should 
be entirely ignorant of what was going on, 
and should not have made some reports on 
the subject to which he was adverting to the 
heads of the Irish Government, and that 
they in their turn should not have made 
similar reports to the authorities at this 
side of the water. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs could be in ignorance on 
the matter—especially when there was 
scarcely a newspaper published in Ireland 
or in London in which some allusion had 
not, within the last year or two, been 
made to recruiting for the Federal army, 
as having been carried on in Louth, 


Tipperary, Cork, Carlow, Dublin, and 


other counties. Indeed, the noble Earl 
the Foreign Secretary himself, had ad- 
verted to the subject pointedly in his com- 
munications with the American Minister 
at the English Court, in which he stated, 
as appeared from the papers which had 
been published, and most truly, that if a 
balance were struck of the assistance given 
by British subjects, and by the supply of 
the munitions of war to the contending 
parties in America, that balance would be 
found to be greatly in favour of the Fede- 
ral States. The noble Earl, no doubt, 
alluded not only to the Irishmen who were 
in the United States when the war broke 
out and then enlisted, but to those who had 
gone out from Ireland to America to enlist 
in the Northern Armies. If, he might add, 
he wanted further evidence as to the ex- 
istence of recruiting in Ireland for those 
States, he might find it in the Returns of 
the Emigration Commissioners, who had, 
he understood, ascertained it to be an un- 
doubted fact, that the emigration of single 
young men to the United States from that 
part of the kingdom had very much in- 
creased in the years 1862 and 1863 as 
compared with the previous years. Now, 
that was a very significant fact, when they 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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considered that the vast proportion of as- 
sisted emigrants in Ireland were small 
farmers, with wives and families whe would 
be useful to such emigrants in America. 


Amerwan Army. 


| There could be no doubt that these young 


men were intended for the army, and not 
for peaceful industry, because British ca- 
pital was not now being invested in Ame- 
rica ; and American capitalists were rush- 
ing to get army contracts, out of which 
they got more than any other investments. 
He would, however, in support of the case 
which he was endeavouring to make, men- 
tion one specific fact which had come under 
his own immediate observation. Not quite 
two months ago a man arrived at a central 
station in the county of Galway, and at once 
proceeded to make it known that he had 
come to engage some thousands of men and 
to take them across the Atlantic, tempting 
them by the offer of good pay. He made 
known his business to the publicans in the 
town where he first stopped, and then went 
on to another town and did the same thing, 
promising so much per head for every 
person whom they succeeded in engaging 
for him. The fame of his operations 
naturally spread, and several persons be- 
ing anxious to obtain the “bringing 
money” for enlisting, the police properly 
thought they had a right to interfere, and 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde), being in 
the neighbourhood, was the magistrate be- 
fore whom the party was brought. It was 
then found, that instead of being an Ameri- 
can, he was a native of a village within a 
few miles of the place where he was taken 
into custody. He had been in the Ameri- 
ean army, and had received a gun-shot 
wound, and had come home to pick up 
recruits for the Federal army. He said— 
and produced a paper to the effect—that 
he was enrolling labourers for a great in- 
dustrial work in America, and he appeared 
anxious to assume the character of an 
American citizen and an American fune- 
tionary. Now, it was very well known to 
their Lordships, but perhaps not to the 
persons this man engaged, that a con- 
tract made with an Irishman in Ireland 
would be worth very little in New York ; 
but remembering the proceedings of the 
United States Government with reference 
to recruiting, their Lordships would agree 
with him that an Irishman landing in 
New York and wishing to repudiate the 
contract, would have very little chance 
of doing so. It was a remarkable thing 
that he had no more money about him than 
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was sufficient for his personal expenses, 
and when asked to explain how, with such 
means, he was to engage the labourers and 
pay the publicans for their aid, he referred 
not to any great railway contractor or en- 
gineer, or other person generally found to 
be in connection with such schemes, but 
to the American Consul. The American 
Consul at Liverpool gave him, he said, a 
letter to the American Consul at Dublin, 
and if they were written to it would be 
found that he was solvent and well able to 
discharge all his engagements. The man 
was a little astonished when he told him 
that he should not admit his American 
pretensions, that he knew him to be an 
Irishman, and should treat him the same 
as any Irishman who had never left his 
native village, and that the reference to 
American authorities would not avail him 
one jot. It was transparent that it was 
intended to evade or infringe our law. But 
how did the Americans act towards us 
in 1855, under circumstances, not indeed 
similar, but in some degree analogous? 
What was their doctrine when it was a 
question of paying the passage of, not 
American, but our own subjects home, 
or to some British Colony, in order that 
they might there, if. they pleased, enlist 
in Her Majesty’s army or navy? The 
whole of the papers have been laid before 
Parliament, and it appeared that at that 
time our Consuls at New York and else- 
where reported that a number of labourers 
out of employment, who were British sub- 
jects, had applied for means to go home, 
with the view of enlisting in the army or 
navy of their own country. Sir John 
Crampton, then Mr. Crampton, thought 
it right to take the opinion of an Ame- 
rican lawyer upon the American law, which 
made it an offence to hire or retain any 
labourer for any employment or under any 
pretence to go beyond the jurisdiction of 
the States, in order that when there 
such person might be enlisted. In the 
opinion obtained, a case was quoted, in 
which the Supreme Court had held that 
the words ‘‘hire or retain ’’ were suscepti- 
ble of a very broad interpretation, and the 
lawyer stated that he was inclined to think 
they would be held to reach every case of 
payment for the removal of a person from 
the States ; that the intent would be left 
to the jury; and that the Judge would 
be bound to tell them that no scheme 
could be devised which would allow the 
intentions of the law to be defeated. Ac- 
cordingly, a person was tried under the 
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law referred to, and for enabling a British 
subject to go to Nova Sevre, there to enlist 
in the British army or navy, he was sen- 
tenced to two years imprisonment and 100 
dollars fine. The American Government 
withdrew the exeqguaturs of the Consuls, 
and insisted on the removal of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, upon the ground of that law having 
been infringed — they would not allow 
us to send home our own men, because 
it might be inferred that when here, if 
they had no other employment, they would 
enlist; but now they were sending emis- 
saries to Ireland to entrap, not their own, 
but our countrymen in their service. There 
was no parallel, although there was analogy 
between the two cases. We wanted British 
subjects sent home who were anxious to en- 
list in our service. The Americans wanted 
to inveigle and enlist British subjects in Ire- 
land for service in the United States. Per- 
haps he should be told that the Govern- 
ment knew nothing of the case, and that 
it had never been reported to the Irish 
Government. He regretted that the whole- 
some practice of the Irish Government 
communicating with men of position in the 
country had been abandoned, and that they 
depended entirely on the police for infor- 
mation. The police had acted in this case, 
and therefore it was for them to have re- 
ported it. There was, however, no evidence 
produced by the police against this person, 
and therefore he (the Marquess of Clanri- 
carde) discharged the prisoner with an ad- 
monition, and satisfied himself with taking 
steps which he thought would have suffi- 
cient effect to stop the man’s operations 
in that neighbourhood. But he came next 
to a case as to which he was surprised 
that no papers had been laid before Par- 
liament, because action had actually been 
taken on it—the case of the American 
cruiser, the Kearsage, which came into 
Cork harbour, and began to enlist men 
under the very nose of our Admiral, and 
almost alongside of our flagship. That 
certainly was rather more than could be 
stood. From the informations which had 
been taken on the subject, it was pretty 
well known what had happened. It was 
bruited about that the United States’ Go- 
vernment were giving good bounties for 
men, and some of the idle seamen about 
Queenstown went on board. The vessel 
then sailed off for Brest, and on arriving 
there the men were put ashore and told 
that they might return if they liked and 
take service for three years. However, 
from some change—probably from change 
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of orders—the men were returned to Cork, 
and then the Government prosecuted them 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, and six 
of them were now held to bail. He wished to 
know, however, what proeeedings had been 
taken against the United States’ Govern- 
ment in the matter. It was a paltry thing 
to go merely against our own men. They 
were held to bail in £20 each, with one 
surety of £20 each, so that, if it suited 
the American Government, for £240 they 
could quash the whole transaction, and we 
should have no redress for this outrage 
committed on the dignity of this country 
by a Government which had insisted on the 
removal of Sir John Crampton, and had 
withdrawn the ewequatur of our consuls on 
a much smaller pretext. It was remarkable 
that these men were dismissed in the Ame- 
rican uniform, and we had heard that Ame- 
rican uniforms were to be seen in other parts 
of Ireland, even in Dublin. He was not 
a believer in the existence of any disaffec- 
tion in Ireland. Disaffection could not go to 
any great length without some cause for it, 
and no people had less grievances to com- 
plain of than the Irish from the Imperial 
Government. Ireland was, without doubt, 
the freest country in the world—not even 


excepting Great Britain. A man was free to 
say or do there pretty much as he pleased, 
and the only persons who appeared to be 
under any restraint were the police. All men 
of education and intelligence put a proper 
value on this freedom ; but, unfortunately, 
among the lower orders there did prevail 


some mischievous old traditions. They 
were always delighted with the idea of 
secret societies, and many of these secret 
societies were productive of great harm. 
Some of them were innocent and harm- 
less; but it was neither innocent nor 
harmless to spread among the people the 
notion of a connection with the United 
States, or to permit the distribution of 
American uniforms. These things ought 
to be dealt with with a strong hand, not to- 
wards our own people so much as towards 
the Government which ventured to take 
such liberties. He had no hesitation in 
saying that if the Confederates had done 
one-tenth of what the Federals had done 
it would have been put a stop to long 
ago. But the neutrality of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had been from the first 
a partial neutrality, and in that respect 
they had not properly maintained the 
honour of the country. But what he 
wanted to know now was, whether the 
House might be allowed to see the Reports 
The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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which, no doubt, the Irish Government 
must have forwarded on the subject, and 
the remonstrances which he trusted the 
Secretary of State had addressed to the 
Government of the United States on the 
subject? The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving, That an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty for 

‘Copies of any Reports that may have been 
received by Her Majesty’s Government respecting 
recruiting in Ireland for the North American 
army.” 

Eart RUSSELL: My noble Friend 
will excuse me if I do not advert to many 
of the topics on which he has touched, and 
deal only with the tangible points of the 
statement he has made. I do not think it 
necessary to enter into the reasons why I 
was in favour of the repeal of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act in 1823, nor shall I discuss 
whether the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is useful or has become obsolete, 
or whether the conduct of the American 
Government in 1855 was proper or not, 
As far as I can understand the drift of my 
noble Friend’s argument it is that, because 
the American Government acted improperly 
in 1855, therefore. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to act improperly now. But 
my noble Friend must excuse me if I de- 
cline to adopt that view. The real ques- 
tion which my noble Friend has brought 
forward is that of foreign enlistment in 
Ireland. I quite admit that it is an offence 
against the law and against the amity 
which the American Government is bound 
to show towards Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment tocommit such acts. Wherever such 
an offence can be proved it ought to be 
prosecuted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and it certainly furnishes a subject of com- 
plaint against the United States’ Govern- 
ment if it has authorized it. My noble 
Friend has said truly enough that we have 
complained from time to time that there 
was a process of recruiting going on in 
Ireland on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Last year I presented papers— 
correspondence between Mr. Adams and 
myself—on the subject of British subjects 
in the Federal armies ; and those of your 
Lordships who have read that Correspond- 
ence may remember, that our complaints 
were of a general nature, because we had 
not evidence of particular cases in which 
the offence was brought home to any agents 
of the American Government. Mr, Adams 
on each occasion denied the truth of these 
allegations ; and on one occasion he said 
that, until I had brought it to his notice, 
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he did not think there was anybody in this 
country who could have believed it possible 
that agents of the United States’ Govern- 
ment were employed either in England or 
in Ireland in enlisting British subjects for 
the Federal armies. With that general 
allegation, and with that general denial, I 
could only wait until there was a case in 
which particular evidence could be pro- 
duced. In the month of January of this 
year a person named Pike stated that a 
person named Finney had gone about en- 
ticing men to enlist. It was stated that 
this Finucy had invited men to go out and 
get good wages in the United States, and 
afterwards told them that they would get 
much larger sunis of money if they would 
enlist as soldiers in the United States’ 
army. The information received at the 
Home Office was referred to the Irish Go- 
vernment. The matter was investigated, 
and vo evidence except that of this person 
named Pike could be had; and it was al- 
leged that this man Pike had been engaged 
by Finney, as an assistant, but had not 
received the reward which he thought suf- 
ficient, and that being excited by that cir- 
eumstance, he invented this story of the 
recruiting. It was further alleged that 
the real object of Finney was to engage 
men to be employed on railways in the 
United States. The Law Officers of the 
Crown in Ireland investigated the mat- 
ter, and they were of opinion that, if there 
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are gone, tothe United States. My noble 
Friend must perceive that even although 
it could be proved that many of those 
young men are arriving in New York, 
tempted by the large bounty offered to 
them, many enter the army of the United 
States, yet if they go from this country 
without any contract to enter the army, if 
they go for the purpose of obtaining good 
employment and good wages, and wait till 
their arrival in New York to decide whe- 
ther they will be railway labourers or 
soldiers, there can be no ground for a 
prosecution under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. My noble Friend has told us, in the 
most circumstantial manner, of a person 
known to have been engaged, according to 
his opinion, in the horrid plot of taking 
men in contravention of the Foreign En- 
listment Act, to be employed in the army 
of the United States. One would have 
expected that a person with the activity, 
the patriotism, and the knowledge of law 
possessed by my noble Friend, would have 
been able to pursue this man to conviction; 
but there the story ended, my noble Friend 
saying there was no evidence, and that 
therefore he had dismissed the charge. I 
have heard of a man in the county or the 
city of Cork, who was said to have en- 
gaged labourers on the promise of a large 
amount of wages or a large amount of 
pay; but it appears that he began by ask- 
ing the persons who were to enter into the 


was no other evidence but that of Pike | contract with him for threepence each, and 


against this man, that evidence would not | 


when he had collected a sufficient number 


be believed, and that consequently there | of threepences, he and his comrades went 


was no chance of a conviction in a court 
of law. When they gave that opinion, the 
Home Office here arrived at the conclusion 
that it was not desirable to institute a 
prosecution. It must be borne in mind that 
the United States’ Minister has said, and 
said with perfect truth, that owing to the 
great number of men employed in the Fede- 
ral army, and owing to the great number of 
railway works which are now in course of 
construction in the United States, there 
are many railway companies in America 
which are anxious to obtain men and ready 
to pay them high wages. It is very pos- 
sible that, under these circumstances, some 
companies may be trying to engage men 
in Ireland. The Chicago Railway Com- 
pany is known to have hired men for the 
purpose of working on their line ; and we 
have information that this person, named 
Finney, hired a room in Dublin a few days 
ago, and there engaged a considerable 
number of young men who are going, or 





off. That was not a transaction from which 
the United States gained much. Another 
ease alluded to by my noble Friend was 
that of a man-of-war at Queenstown. 
Undoubtedly there were a number of men 
found on board the Kearsage, a United 
States man-of-war, who were said to have 
been engaged as seamen, and to have been 
earried off. On hearing this report, I at 
once wrote a complaint to the Minister of 
the United States in London, informing 
him of the facts that had reached me, and 
at the same time telling him that I had 
heard the Consul of the United States had 
been instrumental in enlisting these men, 
and expressing a hope that a thorough 
inquiry would be made. The Minister of 
the United States wrote to say that, so far 
as the Consul was concerned, he denied all 
knowledge of such a transaction, and his 
Excellency furnished me with a copy of a 
letter from the captain of the Kearsage, 
which is as follows :— 
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“ United States’ steamer Kearsage, 
At sea, Dec. 7. 
“Sir,—A party of men, either by connivance 
of the crew or otherwise, were concealed on board 
this vessel on the night of her departure from 
Queenstown, the 5th ult. These men, I learn, 
were in expectation of says Ing in the ser- 
vice of the United States after the Kearsage had 
roceeded to sea, but found their mistake. To 
ne turned them ashore at Brest would have 
been to open to them the temptation to enlist on 
board the Florida. I therefore determined to 
leave them at Queenstown as soon as it was prac- 
ticable. You will please notify Admiral Jones 
that I informed him that no enlistments would be 
made at Queenstown. I have, therefore, sent on 
shore this party, that no charge of subterfuge 
may be alleged in the premises.—Very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

“Jno. A. Winstow, Captain. 

« E. G, Eastman, Esq., United States’ Consul, 

Queenstown.” 


I do not know that the captain could have 
behaved otherwise than he did. When we 
found that these men had been enlisted, 
Her Majesty’s Government consulted the 
Law Advisers of the Crown, and they 
directed that a prosecution should be insti- 
tuted, and, as far as I know, the prosecu- 
tion is going on. A suspicion may arise 
that the captain was aware that these per- 
sons had been enlisted before they went on 
board, but all I can say is, that the captain 
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gives the explanation which I have read 


for your Lordships. At all events, these 
men are not serving on board the Kear- 
sage, and therefore, in that case, we have 
no complaint against the United States’ 
Government. With regard to the United 
States’ Consul, that officer denies any 
knowledge of the matter, and therefore 
nothing more can be required of him. 
These are the cases which have occurred 
in the present year. I quite agree with 
my noble Friend, that every case of this 
kind ought to be watched; and the police 
in Ireland, and the Government of Ireland, 
are ready to watch them. I also quite 
agree with my noble Friend, that no viola- 
tion of the Foreign Enlistment Act ought 
to be permitted without a prosecution, if 
there is evidence to sustain one; and on 
that principle Her Majesty’s Government 
have determined to act. My noble Friend 
has said what he has never been able to 
rove—that the neutrality of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has not been an im- 
partial neutrality. Well, the United States’ 
Government are of opinion, that from the 
very beginning Her Majesty’s Government 
have taken a side favourable to the Confe- 
derate States, and that allowing the latter 
belligerent rights—which they say induced 
other nations of Europe to allow them the 


Earl Russell 
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same rights — was very partial conduct, 
because it was very favourable to the insur- 
gents. I have always contended against 
that pretension. We considered that, as 
the Confederate States comprised so many 
of the States of North America, were in- 
habited by so large a population, and con- 
tained so much of the wealth that had 
existed in the United States, our decision 
was not a partial but a perfectly impartial 
decision, founded on the fact that the Con- 
federate States were entitled to belligerent 
rights. No doubt it may be said, and it 
has been said, that this advantage has 
enabled them to derive very considerable 
supplies, and so enabled them to carry on 
the war against the Federal States. On 
the other hand, the Confederate States 
made their complaint with respect to the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whom they have all along conceived to be 
partial as against them. I must say that, 
though they are entitled to in:partial con- 
duct, they are not entitled to any other 
conduct at our hands; because, though re- 
cruiting for the Confederate States does 
not take place in this country, as far as 
we are aware, conscription does take place 
as regards British subjects residing in the 
Southern States. When we have endea- 
voured to obtain redress for this, we have 
found that the Consuls, who were appointed 
when all the American States were united, 
have on a sudden been driven from the 
Confederate States, and there is no one 
there who can take up the case of British 
subjects, who are very frequently forced 
into the Confederate ranks against their 
own will. This and other hardships are 
inflicted upon British subjects in the Con- 
federate States, and from the loss of Con- 
suls they are not able to make complaints 
and obtain the redress to which they are 
entitled. But, my Lords, with regard to 
the whole matter of this war, it has been 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to pursue an impartial neutrality. 
That course has been steadily pursued. I 
see no reason myself for our taking part 
either with the Northern States or with 
the Southern; and we are determined to 
continue to maintain a course of impartial 
neutrality. 

The Eart of DONOUGHMORE: I 
think, my Lords, we should feel indebted 
to the noble Marquess for bringing this sub 
ject forward. The fact of agents of the 
United States’ Government having been, 
for a considerable period, endeavouring to 
entice the Irish subjects of Her Majesty 
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into the military service of the United | noble Lord opposite can explain it. The 
States is notorious. I have listened with | object of this society is to recruit for 
the greatest attention to the speech just the American army in Ireland, and to pro- 
made by the noble Earl, and I must say | mote a feeling of disaffection to the British 
that I never heard the noble Ear! repudiate Crown; and it holds out a vague hope to 
the statement of the noble Marquess oppo- | its members that, when the American war 
site. The noble Earl will not say whether is finished, the Federal army will turn its 
he will admit that statement or deny it. arms against this country. The pro- 
Now, I will just ask your Lordships to, ceedings of this society are so contemp- 
compare the conduct of the Government in | tible, it would be ridiculous and absurd 
this matter with the course taken by them | to discuss them seriously. Of course, no 
in reference to the rams at Birkenhead, | man of any sense or prudence could think 
which it was alleged had been built for the | that any danger could arise to this king- 
Confederate States. The noble Earl men- dom from their idle vapouring. ‘* Cannot 
tioned one case in which there appeared to, you let it alone,’’ was a favourite maxim 
be some prospect of prosecuting to convic- of a former colleague of noble Lords oppo- 
tion, but as the Law Officers of the Crown site, and perhaps the Foreign Secretary 
in Ireland had expressed their opinion that | would do well sometimes to remember it; 
there was not sufficient evidence to convict, but this principle ought not be applied to 
the noble Earl, or rather the Home Office, | the Fenian Society. Contemptible as it 
retired from the prosecution. But I will is at present it may at last become incon- 
ask the noble Earl whether, when, on the venient to the Government and difficult to 
3rd of September last, he ordered the rams be put down. So long as the Members 
to be detained, he had received the opinion | confine themselves to mere words, and to 
of the Law Officers of the Crown here that | ridiculous articles in certain newspapers, I 


there was sufficient evidence to prove a) 
| the wisdom of ignoring them. 


contravention of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act? If he had not received that opi- 
nion, the noble Earl’s course of action was 


founded on principles entirely different 
from those he had pursued with regard to 


what has taken place in Ireland. And 
this is what the noble Earl calls impartial 
neutrality. No sensible man would con- 
sider the principles which influenced the 
noble Earl in both cases as similar. Now, 
what the noble Earl’s motives may be in 
the matter I cannot tell. I will not say what 
his reasons are for neglecting this impor- 
tant subject—for refusing to exert the vigi- 
lance and the power of the Government to 
protect the poor people of Ireland from 
being tempted from their homes to die on 
a foreign soil in a quarrel not their own. 
Are those reasons to be found in the fact 
that they are poor Irish only, and that he 
has no sympathy for them? The noble 
Earl denies the imputation. But will he 
deny, that if the same attempt had been 
made to enlist Englishmen, the authority of 
the Government would not have been very 
quickly exercised to protect them. There 
is a society in Ireland which has been often 
mentioned in the public newspapers, and I 
wish to obtain some information from Her 
Majesty’s Government as to whether their 
attention is directed to the proceedings of 
that society. I allude to the society called 
the Fenian Brotherhood. I do not know 
the meaning of the words. Perhaps the 





concur with Her Majesty’s Government in 
But when 
their proceedings assume the phase of 
enlisting men for the armies of a foreign 
Government, when they commence drilling 
men in Ireland for the service of the 
United States’ Government, I think—not 
for the interests of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because it is utterly impossible that 
any such result as is expected by the 
Members can ever arise, but in mercy to 
the poor deluded men themselves—that it 
is the duty of the Government to come for- 
ward and put a stop to these proceedings. 
It is notorious that the Fenian Brother- 
hood have enlisted a large number of the 
Irish people in the interest of America— 
that some of the members walk openly 
about the streets in the American uniform. 
It is, therefore, time for Her Majesty’s 
Government to act in the matter, and by 
a strong hand to suppress this ridiculous 
movement. If they do not take action 
in time they may, perhaps, in the end be 
driven to shed the blood of their own 
people. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I have 
failed entirely to make out, from the speech 
of the noble Earl, any case against Her 
Majesty’s Government. Upon the ques- 
tion of neutrality, as your Lordships are 
aware, both the North and the South were 
constantly bringing accusations against the 
Government for being partial and showing 
favour to one side or the other, and these 
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charges are also made in this country by 
persons who sympathize with the one or 
the other. It is quite clear that any per- 
son who endeavours to remain neutral be- 
tween two opponents will be open to such 
charges, and exactly the same attacks 
have been made against the Government 
by those who in this country sympathize 
with one or other of the belligerents. But 
these accusations are, in fact, the best 
proof that the Government have been ac- 
tuated by a sincere wish to maintain a fair 
and impartial position between the two con- 
tending parties. The noble Earl taunted 
the Government with want of courage in 
dealing with these enlistments, which he 
said were now quite notorious. Well, but 
if they are notorious, why does not the 
noble Ear! offer some specific proof of their 
existence? The Government have given 
to the police instructions of the most posi- 
tive nature to make inquiries on this sub- 
ject. And yet the only cases of which we 
have knowledge are of the most trumpery 
character. In one case a man was said to 
have engaged aclerk and an office for this 
purpose, but he left without even paying 
the unfortunate clerk. Another case at- 
tracted great attention on the part of the 
Government. A factor engaged several 
hundreds of men to work upon an Ameri- 
can railway. This was said to be merely 
a colourable pretext, and the men, we were 
told, were really recruits for the service of 
the United States. The Government im- 
mediately made the most rigid inquiry, 
and the factor who was charged with this 
offence came to the office of the Chief 
Secretary, and proved there, by incontest- 
able documentary evidence, that those per- 
sons were really engaged to work upon the 
railway; that the railway company were 
suffering from a dearth of labour; and 
that these supposed recruits were engaged 
bond fide to supply this want. Does the 
noble Earl opposite think it would have 
been proper, on the part of the Government, 
to have interposed obstacles in the way of 
a legitimate transaction of that kind ? 
The noble Earl alludes to persons who go 
about wearing the American uniform. I 
have seen persons wearing the French and 
Italian, and many other different uniforms, 
walking about the streets of the metro- 
polis; but it would never occur to any of 
your Lordships that this was a fact which 
required the action of the Government. 
What sort of action, then, is it that the 
noble Earl wants? There was only one 
ease which appeared, on inquiry, to bear 
Earl Granville 
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out the charge of enlistment for the mili- 
tary service of the United States. The 
Government submitted the whole evidence 
to the Law Officers of the Crown in Ire- 
land, and their distinct advice was, that 
the evidence was not sufficient to lead toa 
conviction. Now, would it have been cou- 
rage, or would it have been simplicity, on 
the part of the Government to have disre- 
garded that advice, and to have taken the 
law into theirown hands? If noble Lords 
are of opinion that the Government ought 
to have done more and to have gone fur- 
ther, I really think they ought to have 
produced some better information than the 
Government possess to show that recruit- 
ing is really carried on in Ireland by the 
United States’ Government. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I wish to re- 
mind my noble Friend who has just sat 
down, that he has omitted to answer one 
point— whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received, through the police, any 
information in regard to the fact that per- 
sons are now being drilled and taught mili- 
tary exercises in Dublin, Cork, and other 
large cities? And, if so, whether they had 
taken any steps in the matter ? 

Eart GRANVILLE could say nothing 
as to the etymology of the word ‘* Fenian,” 
but the attention of the police had been 
directed to the military drilling which was 
said to be going on in Ireland. He could 
not at that moment give any detailed in- 
formation on the subject, but this he could 
say—that the police had come to the same 
conclusion as that which seemed to have 
been arrived at by many of their Lordships 
—namely, that the organization was a per- 
fectly contemptible one. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in reply, said, he would withdraw his Mo- 
tion ; but in doing so, could not allow to 
rest upon himself, and upon his noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Donough- 
more), the reproach which was cast upon 
them by the noble Lords who sat upon the 
Treasury Bench, that, knowing cases in 
which there had been breaches of the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act, and the law of the 
land, they did not prosecute and bring to 
conviction the offenders. It was evident 
that the Government in this House, when 
they cast this reproach, were not aware of 
the position to which the magistrates of 
Ireland were reduced, who were not allow 
to search into matters which concerned the 
peace of the country. The police took such 
inquiries into their own hands, and gave 
no information about them to the unpaid 
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magistrates, but brought whatever they 
could find out to the stipendiary magis- 
trate, whom alone they obeyed. The Go- 
vernment had ceased to consult persons of 
property and influence in the country. A 
noble Friend, a Lord Licutenant of a 
county, told him that the men who had 
served in the militia of that county had 
been drawn away, and were now serving 
in the United States’ army; and that he 
had not heard a word on the subject either 
from the Government or the military au- 
thorities. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at half past Six 

o'clock, to Thursday next, 

half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1864. 


MINUTES,}—Sexecr Comurrrez—Controverted 
Elections, Chairmen’s Panel, Edward Howes, 
esq. v. George Ward Hunt, esq., discharged. 

Pustic Birts — Ordered — Naval Prize* ; Naval 
Agency and Distribution* ; Naval Prize Acts 
Repeal*; Marine Mutiny. 

Second Reading—Court of Justiciary (Scotland)* 
[Bill 31}. 

Considere 
(Ireland)* [Bill 15}. 

Third Reading — Malt for Cattle* [Bill 37]; 
Conveyancers, &c. (Ireland)* [Bill 5]. 


as amended—Vestry Cess Abolition | 


CONSOLIDATION OF POOR LAW. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he would beg to 
ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether, with a view to simplify and ren- 
der more easy of reference the very nume- 
rous Statutes relating to the Relief of the 
Poor, any effort is being made by the Poor 
Law Board to procure the consolidation of 
such Statutes ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, that 
the Poor Law Board did not at present con- 
template making any effort to consolidate 
the Statutes relating to the poor. Some 
years ago, the Commissioners of the Poor 
Laws had deemed it of great importance 
to have a digest made of those numerous 
Statutes spreading over a period of nearly 
300 years; and the services of a very able 
and well-known gentleman were engaged 
for that purpose; but, for some reasons 
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that were deemed sufficient at the time, he 


Guns— Question. 1834 


was not allowed to finish his work, nor 
had he been remunerated for his service. 
Since that time a very valuable work had 
been published by a gentleman in the Poor 
Law Department, which was generally con- 
sidered from its nature and arrangement to 
answer all the purposes of consolidation, 
presenting within a short compass and a 
simple form all the enactments affecting 
the relief of the poor, as well as the Union 
aud Parochial Officers. It was a book of 
general reference throughout the Unions 
of the country. 


UNITED STATES— SEIZURE OF TIIE 
BARQUE “SCIENCE,”—QUESTION, 


Mr. HASSARD said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If it is true that, upon the last day 
appointed for the adjudication at New Or- 
leans upon the case of the barque Science, 
seized at Matamoras— namely, the 23rd of 
January last, no appearance was made on 
the part of the captors, nor was any future 
day appointed for the hearing of the case ; 
and, in the event of those facts being true, 
whether [ler Majesty’s Government will 
demand the immediate release of, said 
vessel ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that no 
such information, as alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman, had been received by the Go- 
vernment. On the contrary, that very 
morning he received a Despatch from the 
English Consul at New Orleans, stating 
that the case of the Science had been 
heard towards the end of January, and 
that a part remained to be heard early in 
the following month. 


MR. WHITWORTH’S GUNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mason GAVIN said, he would beg, in 
the absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Gre- 
gory), to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War, when Mr. Whitworth’s guns 
are to be tried, and the causes of the 
delay in the trial ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the House, I apprehend, is aware that 
experiments have never altogether ceased 
with guns upon Mr. Whitworth’s principle 
of construction. Several guns have at 
different times been ordered from Mr. 
Whitworth, and tried by the Government. 
In consequence of the very decided success 
in the year 1862 of guns of that construc- 
tion against iron plates, it was decided 
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that a competitive trial between guns on | December, 1863, and how he accounts for 
the Whitworth and Armstrong principles so rapid an Answer, if the transmission of 
should take place. Mr. Whitworth ob- | the first Despatch was not by telegraph ? 

jected, to some extent, to the trial being, Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
conducted by the Ordnance Select Com- | House well knew that the hon. Gentleman 
mittee, who were the usual advisers of the was a great traveller, who liked to test his 
Secretary of State on such subjects, on opinions on foreign affairs by local investi- 
the ground that they were, to a great ex- | gation, and he had, therefore, no doubt the 
tent, identified with the Armstrong system, , hon. Gentleman found it impossible to go 
and therefore could not be considered alto- from London to Copenhagen and back 
gether unbiassed. It had accordingly been | again in twenty-four hours. He could 


decided that a new Committee should be 
appointed, and Mr. Whitworth expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with the consti- 
tution of that Committee and with the 
programme of the experiments which the 
Committee intended to institute. The 
Committee was appointed in January, 
1863, and in February of that year Mr. 
Whitworth was informed what guns would 
be required. He stated that he should be 
able to deliver them all—namely, three 
12-pounders and three 70-pounders—within 
eight weeks. The guns, however, have 
not yet been delivered, and Mr. Whit- 
worth has frequently been called upon to 
deliver the guns or to state his reasons for 
the delay. Last summer Mr. Whitworth 
stated that he was unable to procure the 
proper metal for the manufacture of large 
guns, on account of the manufacturer not 
having obtained the necessary machinery. 
The Committee have very recently visited 
Mr. Whitworth’s works at Manchester, and 
he promised that the guns should at the 
very latest be delivered by the 15th of this 
month. It has now been decided that 
whether the guns are delivered or not by 
that time, the experiments, or such of them 
as can be conducted with the guns which 
have already been delivered, shall be com- 
menced and carried out at a date not later 
than the Ist of April next. The delay, 
therefore, it will be seen, does not arise 
with the Government or the Committee, 
but from Mr. Whitworth not being able, as 
I understand, to obtain the necessary metal 


for the manufacture of large guns. | 





DENMARK AND GERMANY. | 

THE CORRESPONDENCE.—QUESTION. | 
Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he! 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether there is 


not in the Papers on Danish Affairs, a 
Despatch from himself to Sir A. Paget, of 
date of the 30th of November, 1863, to 
which an Answer is returned by Sir A. 
Paget, from Copenhagen, dated the 1st of 


The Marquess of Hartington y 


assure him there was no Messenger in the 
Foreign Office who could perform the jour- 
ney in that time. But the mystery was 
easily explained. He understood the hon. 
Gentleman to ask him whether it was the 
custom of the Foreign Office to give tele- 
graphic Despatches. Nearly all Despatches 
to our representatives abroad were sent in 
cipher, and there would be an end to all 
communications between the Foreign Office 
and its agents abroad, if they presented 
those communications as literal transcripts 
of the cipher. The House would under- 
stand, that if the Foreign Offze published 
their Despatches as they were sent they 
might as well have no cipher at all. The 
precaution was therefore always taken of 
stating in another form, in a subsequent 
Despatch, the substance of the telegram. 
It was on this account that sometimes a 
Despatch to a distant mission was dated 
one day, and the Answer the following day. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: Was the 
Despatch of the 30th of November a 
telegram or not ? 

Mr. LAYARD: The substance of that 
Despatch was sent by telegram, not the 
Despatch itself. As I stated, it would be 
impossible to send to Copenhagen and get 
an answer back in twenty-four hours ex- 
cept by telegraph. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HOTHAM said, that the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
War has given notice of his intention to 
bring in the Army Estimates on Thursday. 
That notice was given in rather an unusual 
manner, and he (Lord Hotham) was led to 
ask, Whether it is intended to bring on the 
Army Estimates, and to go through with 
them in the ordinary manner, or whether it 
is proposed, as has been done on the Navy 
Estimates, to ask for those Votes on which 
the Mutiny Bill and the financial arrange- 
ments more especially depend, deferring 
the remaining Votes to a future period ? 
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If the latter is the intention of the noble 
Lord, he would beg to ask, which is to be 
the last Vote taken on Thursday ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, he was not able to state what 
arrangements had been made as to the 
course of public business, but he believed, 
in consequence of the shortness of the time 
between this and Easter, it was desirable 
to obtain the Vote for men at as early a 
day as possible. The Government, there- 
fore, intended to get the Vote for men on 
Thursday, or as soon after as they could ; 
but he was not able to say at present 
whether they should ask the House to 
agree to any other Votes. Perhaps the 
noble Lord would allow him to explain, 
with reference to what he said was the 
unusual form of the Votes, that the form 
was exactly the same as the Votes were 
taken in last year. The late Sir George 
Lewis made an alteration in the form of 
the Estimates, and the first Vote or rather 
Resolution, last year, was exactly in the 
same terms as that of which he (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had given notice. 

Lorv HOTHAM said, he found no fault 
with the mode in which it was proposed to 
deal with the Vote, but with the uncer- 
tainty in which it was placed. He had 
better at once give notice that on Vote 6, 
for the administration of Martial Law, he 
should make some observations on the 
course adopted towards Colonel Crawley of 
the Inniskillen- Dragoons. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to know what hour of the night would be 
the latest for bringing on the Army Esti- 
mates, as the noble Marquess appeared in 
a hurry to bring them on ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it would be necessary to consult the 
convenience of the House, but the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
suggested that they might be brought on 
at any hour before twelve o’clock. 


TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he had not told 
him yesterday that telegraphic Despatches 
are never printed, and to-day has acknow- 
ledged that one has been printed ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that he 
thought he had given a complete explana- 
tion of the matter. Of course, if a 
Despatch was sent in words it was printed, 
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but he understood that the hon. Member’s 
question applied to Despatches sent in 
cipher which were not printed. 


CIVIL SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESTIMATES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MARSH said, he rose to move a 
Resolution, That the Civil Service and 
Miscellaneous Estimates had been, for 
many years, rapidly increasing and ought 
to be reduced. Some might object to the 
question being brought forward in the way 
of Resolution, but that was the most con- 
stitutional way; and, besides, it was prac- 
tically impossible to discuss those Esti- 
mates in detail when brought on at, perhaps, 
2 o’clock in the morning. He need hardly 
say that he did not bring forward this Mo- 
tion in a spirit of hostility to the Govern- 
ment, because the present Government was 
the first for thirty years, if not within the 
memory of man, which had reduced these 
Estimates ; for they reduced them last 
year by the sum of £23,967; and he was 
in hopes that a strong expression of the 
House in favour of his Motion would 
strengthen the hands of the Government, 
and especially of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, so as to enable them to reduce 
the expenditure by which taxation might be 
diminished, and the comforts of the people 
and the commerce of the country materially 
increased, The House would probably be 
astonished at the immense increase which 
had taken place in the Civil Service Esti- 
mates in the last thirty years; and they 
were much indebted to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Evesham (Sir Henry Willough- 
by) for the Returns which he had obtained 
upon this subject. These Returns showed, 
that while in 1835 the total amount of the 
Estimates was only £2,393,000, they had 
risen in 1863 to £7,805,000, showing a 
difference of £5,412,000 ; so that it would 
appear the taxation of the country was 
£5,412,000 more now than it was in 1835. 
But that was not all nor nearly all. To that 
must be added 5 per cent for the collec- 
tion of taxes, which would bring the differ- 
ence to £5,682,000, which if the Estimates 
were reduced to the level of 1835 would be 
available for the remission of taxation. 
But taking the sum at £5,412,000 there 
might be added to that half—or, at least, 
one-third—owing to the power of taxes 
when reduced of recovering themselves. 
There were those who were of opinion that 
the fire insurance duty if half of it were 
taken off, would recover itself in a few 
years. He was of opinion that the to- 
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bacco duties if reduced in a like degree’ which used to be paid into the revenue 
would do so in three or four years. Even ‘net were now paid in the gross. On the 
in the case of the reduction of the income! other hand, in consequence of the free 
tax the whole would not be lost, because | institutions given to the colonies, and other 
the Government gained in the first place | causes, there was a saving on that head of 
fairer returns ; and secondly, if a man had | not less than £237,954; and, as far as 
money to spend he would lay it out in| he could make out, for there was some 
some manner or other so that it would find | difficulty on account of transfers and other 
its way back into the Exchequer. Adding, | reasons, the whole of the sums which used 
then, to the £5,412,000, one-third of which formerly to be paid and were not now paid 
might be fairly allowed for recovery, we | out of the Miscellaneous Estimates amoun- 
were now paying the enormous sum of | ted to £729,495. He maintained that, in 
£7,576,000 more than we did in 1835. | some respects, those Estimates were too 
With the whole of this large sum the | high in 1835; but the sum they had now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might fairly | to deal with was £7,576,938, and the 
deal. But the relief to the people would | question was whether, in the Miscella- 
be still greater; for experience showed, | neous Estimates, they got an equivalent 
that the amount by which a tax was re- | for this enormous amount of taxation. He 
duced was not the measure of relief to the | need not dwell on the evils of taxation, 
people. For instance, in the case of tea last | which, besides taking money from the 
year, only 5d. in the lb. was taken off the | people, tended to restrict trade and manu- 
duty, but the price was reduced in nearly | factures, and checked consumption ; but 
every shop in London 6d. per Ib. There was | besides the payment of the money he con- 
& penny tax upon newspapers, and at that | sidered that great evils arose out of the 
time the newspaper was sold for 5d.| expenditure. There were moral evils 
When the penny tax was taken off the| arising from the expenditure of such a 
newspaper, according to Cocker, would be| vast sum of money which nothing but 
sold for 4d., but it was sold for a penny. | necessity could justify; in fact, it was 
The duty on paper was 13d. per lb., and/an incentive to knavery, for some people 
the larger papers were sold for 4d. On/ were accustomed to think that there was 
The Times, Morning Post, and such papers, | not the same harm in cheating the Go- 
the 13d. tax would be less than }d.,/vernment as in cheating individuals. 
but the price was soon reduced 1d. Thus| Therefore, nothing but necessity would 
the public gained more than was taken off | warrant such an enormous amount of taxa- 
in the shape of taxation. For these| tion as that he had just referred to. He 
reasons, he thought that at least 10 per| was quite willing to admit that taxation 
cent might be added to the £7,576,000 | for the army and navy, which formed the 
as what the public paid in addition to what | defence of the country, was an actual ne- 
the Government received, making a total | cessity; but there was no necessity for 
of £8,334,000, as the sum the public} many of the items in the Miscellaneous 
paid for Civil Service and Miscellaneous | Estimates. In 1835, the cost of the army 
Estimates more than in 1835. But the}and navy was £11,730,073, while in 
sum the House had to consider was | 1863 it amounted to £25,796,269, being 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer} more than double the former amount ; 
would have to deal with if such a state of | but the Civil Service and Miscellane- 
affairs existed as in 1835, and that would! ous Estimates had increased still more 
be £7,576,000. That sum was equivalent | considerably — for they had risen from 
to the whole of the income tax, nearly | £2,393,182 in 1835 to £7,805,277, being 
equal to the stamp duties, including the | considerably more fhan three times their 
_ fire insurance duty ; it was more than the | former amount. He wished te know where 

malt tax, and it would enable half the duty | was the necessity for this large increase. 
on tea and sugar to be taken off with per- | Owing to the confused state in which these 
fect safety to the revenue, It must be| Estimates were presented—though he did 
admitted, that the increase of the popula-| not on that account accuse any one of 
tion and other causes had caused a great} an attempt at fraud—it was often diffi- 
increase in the expenditure of the country, | cult to ascertain what any particular item 
and, therefore, the Civil Service Estimates| was. For instance, there was a Vote for 
would, of necessity, be larger than they | Kingstown harbour of £1,968, while the 
were thirty years ago. Certain sums, such | cost -of that harbour was put down at 
as the proceeds of the Woods and Forests, | £3,575. That was not the way in which 
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the money should be voted. The whole 
sum of £3,575 should be provided for, 
and what was received from the harbour 
should be paid into the Miscellaneous 
Revenue. In some cases part of the 
required money was voted, and in other 
eases the whole. With respect to the 
. superior Courts of Law the whole money 
was voted, and the fees were paid into 
the Miscellaneous Revenue; but in re- 
gard to the County Courts the cost was 
£183,783, while the sum voted was 
£166,010, the other portion being paid 
by the fees of courts. This appeared to 
be a confused way of making up the Es- 
timates. The Votes for some things were 
taken in two or three different places in 
the Estimates. Thus, in one place, the 
sum of £1,371 was put down for Bushy 
Park, and there was another Vote for it 
of £2,836. The same was the case with 
regard to Hampton Court and other items. 
For the Houses of Parliament a sum of 
£2,300 was put down in one place for 
fuel; in another place, coals, candles, and 
other expenses were stated at £1,150; 
and in a third place there was an item for 
warming and ventilating. Thus it was 
necessary to look into three distinct places 
He 
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to find the whole of that expense. 
would now refer to cases of compensation 


for offices abolished. He was not one of 
those who contended that persons should 
not be compensated for loss of office or for 
superannuation, as probably the Govern- 
ment obtained services at a less price than 
they otherwise would, because people took 
office under the impression that they would 
be provided for for life; but where there 
was the opportunity of transferring persons 
from one office to another, he did not see 
why compensation should be given. The 
Bankruptey compensations amounted to 
£15,091; but he thought that many of 
the officers might have been transferred 
to the new courts. He found in the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates some items which 
ought never to have appeared there, as 
they properly belonged to the expenditure 
for the army and navy, such as the cost of 
furniture for the offices for the inspection 
of the infantry, £3 11s. 1d.; for the fur- 
niture and repairs, &c., of the Hibernian 
Military Schools, £5,828; for the furni- 
ture of the Irish Commissariat Office, 
£106; and certain items for Bermuda and 
Heligoland, and for the Treasury chest, 
all of which ought to have been included in 
the army estimate. It was true that it 
might be said that it was as broad as 
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long, whether the money was paid under 
one head or another; but they all knew 
that bad accounts could not make the ex- 
penditure less, but they often caused it 
to be more. With respect to compen- 
sation, he found that the bailiffs in the 
Courts of Requests were compensated 
when those courts were done away with 
and the County Courts were substituted, 
and therefore he could not see why the 
bailiffs should not have been transferred to 
the latter courts. In one office the third 
clerk, who used to be paid £1,225 a year, 
received, on the abolition of his office, 
£750 a year. It appeared to him that 
that clerk might easily have been trans- 
ferred to another clerkship. In another 
ease a housekeeper, who used to receive 
£50 a year, got £49 6s. 8d. a year as 
compensation; and a messenger, whose 
salary was £70, obtained as compensation 
£46 13s. 4d., though those persons might 
have been transferred to other places. 
With respect to superannuation, he must 
say that though he was in favour of the 
system, yet, when he saw a person super- 
annuated at forty-five years of age, he 
regarded that as a considerable waste of 
money. The subject to which he would 
next advert was the Patent Office. He 
thought that so large a sum as £50,000 
in one place, £19,000 in another, besides 
some smaller items, ought not to be voted 
for that establishment, and that patents 
should pay for themselves. He noticed 
that a great many fees were paid on ac- 
count of Knights of the Garter and other 
orders of knighthood, and also upon the 
election of an Irish representative Peer ; 
which, he thought, ought not to be charged 
to the public. He perceived a Vote of 
£870 for Hampton Court Road, another 
of £1,200 for Richmond and Kew Roads, 
and a third of £1,223 for the superin- 
tendent of county roads, South Wales. 
Those expenses ought not to be paid 
for out of the public purse, but out of 
the local funds; and he could never un- 
derstand why Westminster Bridge should 
be placed on a different footing from 
that of other bridges, and be paid for by 
the public. Then, again, the police ma- 
gistrates were paid in London by the Go- 
vernment, but in Manchester and other 
towns throughout the country by the in- 
habitants. In England three-fourths of 
the rural police was supported by the 
counties, but the corresponding foree in 
Ireland was maintained at a cost of more 
than £700,000 out of the national purse. 
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He found that a considerable sum, which 
had been greatly augmented of late, amount- 
ing to £40,278, was given by the Govern- 
ment to the Nonconformist clergy of Ire- 
land, as if there was not nonconformity 
enough already in the world without paying 
for it, and as if it were not of the essence 
of Nonconformity to be self-supporting. The 
expenses of criminal prosecutions, which 
used to be paid locally, were now borne by 
the nation, and they had here a striking 
illustration of the extravagance into which 
people were led when they were spending, 
not their own money, but that of other 
people. In 1835, the first year of the new 
system under which the Government settled 
the bill, the sum asked was £110,000, 
which seemed to have been much more 
than sufficient, as next year only £40,000 
was required. Since then, however, the 
amount had been raised to £190,000, 
although in the meanwhile the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act had been passed, which 
did away with a great deal of the criminal 
business at the sessions and assizes. As 
to harbours of refuge, the Vote for Har- 
wich had been denounced as a job; and 
he could not understand why there was 
any necessity for an expenditure of £6,300 
on Port Patrick harbour, when there was 
He now 


such a good one at Stranraer. 
came to the Vote for Science and Art ; 
and, while fully appreciating the objects in 
view, he felt bound to say that the money 
expended by Government did a gread deal 
more harm than good, for it damped and 


discouraged private exertions. Scarcely 
anything was done in London in the way 
of museums and art galleries except by 
the Government, whereas in other parts of 
the country institutions of that kind were 
established and maintained by local efforts. 
Experience had proved that voluntary un- 
dertakings were generally more successful 
than those promoted by the Crown; and 
in support of that view he might instance 
the two Great Exhibitions, the Zoological 
Society, the Society of Arts, and the 
Royal Agricultural Society, the last named 
having accomplished such vast improve- 
ments in stock breeding that the sheep 
and oxen of thirty years ago would not 
know those of the present day. In music, 
too, the country has made great progress 
in recent years, but not a farthing had 
been spent on that object by Govern- 
ment. The Vote for the South Kensington 
Museum had been raised to £122,000. 
The British Museum, which used to cost 
£22,000, now cost £90,000; and gene- 
Mr. Marsh 
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rally the items of the Vote had increased 
in the same enormous ratio. The Ken- 
sington Museum was lighted up at night 
for the benefit, it was said, of the humbler 
classes ; but if it was to be of any good 
to them it should be taken to the Tower 
Hamlets or some other quarter of the me- 
tropolis where they lived. He believed 
that the rich merchants having property ~ 
about the docks would most probably have 
made provision for the instruction and re- 
creation of the people about them if the 
Government had not taken the matter in 
hand. A great deal had been said of the 
number of persons who visited the pub- 
lic museums, but it was by no means re- 
markable. A Return of the number of 
sightseers last Whitsuntide showed that 
11,472 went to the British Museum, 
10,200 to the National Gallery., 6,552 to 
the South Kensington Museum and s0 on. 
Of the total, 60,000 and odd, no fewer 
than 25,000 went to Hampton Court ; 
but did anybody suppose they went to in- 
spect the cartoons ? No, the people flocked 
thither to see the chesnut trees and the 
gardens and to enjoy the fresh air. The 
public did not visit these collections be- 
cause they had any particular interest in 
science or art. As many went to view 
the Lord Mayor’s show as went to see 
the public museums at Whitsuntide ; and 
if Greenwich fair were held now it would 
attract, he had no doubt, not 60,000, 
but 200,000. We had not the means of 
getting great picture galleries, the fact 
being that the best pictures were not in 
the market, and should not attempt to 
rival other countries in that respect. In 
his opinion the Government of this coun- 
try had quite enough to do in conducting 
the general business of the nation, in con- 
sidering questions which might affect the 
balance of power in Europe, and in keep- 
ing the peace of the world; and might 
safely leave Science and Art to take care 
of themselves. Art was beauty, know- 
ledge was power, and science was truth, 
and would assert their own position with 
the progress of civilization. There was no 
man more sincerely and thoroughly in 
favour of popular education than he was, 
but he thought the enormous Vote for 
Education was injudiciously and extrava- 
gantly expended. He was not one of those 
who fancied that an educated man made 
a worse ploughman or shepherd than an 
ignorant one; but it was not expedient 
that all classes of the community should be 
educated at the public expense to the same 
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point. Such a system tended towards 
Socialism, and would tend to diminish in- 
dustry and thrift, because it would relieve 
parents from what ought to be their great 
object in life—the training and instruction 
of their offspring. The Vote for Educa- 
tion had risen from £65,000 in 1835 to 
£1,110,000 in 1863. The worst of it was 
that the Government gave only to those 
schools which had money already, while 
others which were really in want of aid re- 
ceived none. He knew a case where the 
squire gave £40, the clergyman another 
£10, and one or two other persons helped 
to make up a sufficient sum for the school; 
but the Government added £75 more. 
There was undoubtedly a great deal of 
waste in this system. The certificated 
teachers cost too much for small districts, 
and, moreover, were often quite above 
giving elementary instruction, such as was 
required. The consequence was that the 
standard of education in these schools was 
generally too high for the class who at- 
tended them. There was no more mise- 


rable body of people than those who were 
educated above their means and position. 
Mr. Cobbett had an excellent essay on this 
subject, called, in his quaint style, ‘‘ Edu- 


cation and Heddicashun,”’ the former being 
defined to be ‘* to bring up, so as to become 
useful in the world,’’ and the latter “ to fill 
heads with stuff and nonsense.”’ In that 
article Mr. Cobbett said— 


“This nation absolutely swarms with young 
people of this description ; they have no learning 
worthy of the name, not one of them possesses the 
smallest particle of literature or is competent for 
anything worthy the name of accounts; yet they 
think their case hard, they think themselves ill- 
used, they think that the whole frame of society 
is bad, because they can find no one who will, out 
of the fruit of his labour or study, give them the 
means of living without work; they lounge about 
the house of their parents, they spunge upon the 
funds of their friends, and when both of these will 
not or cannot keep them any longer in idleness, 
they resort to frauds of all sorts, or are destitute 
and miserable beggars ; when, if their little hands 
had been taught to pick up stones and to weed the 
corn, and their tongues had been taught to bawl 
at the mischievous birds, instead of singing words 
at a school, they might have led lives of useful 
and patient labour—lives ending in ease and as 
much happiness as old age will admit of.” 


His (Mr. Marsh’s) idea was that the edu- 
cation of the country should be left to the 
property of the country, and that, if it were 
80, property would do its duty. It might 
be said that the education of the people 
had improved under the system of Govern- 
ment grants. True, it might be so; but 
it had progressed quite as much when 
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no assistance had been given. It should 
be recollected that almost every town 
had its literary or mechanic’s institute, 
which flourished without any Government 
aid. The education of the middle classes 
had also improved within the last thirty 
years, and such a schoolmaster as Squeers, 
or such a school as Dotheboys Hall, could 
not now be found in any part of the coun- 
try. Moreover, our ancient universities 
and academical establishments had adapted 
themselves to the spirit of the age, and 
Oxford especially had gone out of her way 
in the case of the middle-class examina- 
tions. Now, although the physical and ma- 
terial condition of the people had greatly 
improved within the last thirty years, he 
doubted whether there had been a cor- 
responding increase in their moral improve- 
ment. For various reasons, crime ought 
to have diminished during that period. 
Thirty years ago there was scarcely any- 
thing like detection of crime, and at that 
time, too, many persons were constantly 
out of work, and often stole a leg of mut- 
ton, or a loaf of bread, but simply to get 
a meal. Now, when every one could get 
work, we ought to expect that those 
crimes, which were the result of poverty, 
would have diminished. But he found 
that, while the cost of our criminals in 
1835 was £233,000, it now amounted to 
£812,000. In one department he ob- 
served that there were 10,466 convicts, who 
cost the country £359,000, which was 
£33 8s. a year, or 13s. a week, per man, 
in round numbers. The respectable la- 
bourers and small tenants in many parts 
of the country maintained themselves with 
a much less sum, and he believed there 
were counties where the outdoor relief of 
the aged poor was not 13s., but ls. 10d. 
a week. He noticed, too, that the 10,466 
convicts had £21,015 given to them by way 
of gratuity, or pocket money. No wonder 
crime did not decrease under such a sys- 
tem. He was persuaded that a few penny- 
worths’ of whipeord would do far more 
good than all this wasteful extravagance. 
The next topic to which he wished to direct 
attention was a rather delicate one—the 
Vote of £10,950 for Slave Trade Com- 
missions. That was not a large sum, but 
it was connected with others of great 
amount. He found that 3,514 men and 
boys were employed on the African coast 
in the suppression of the slave trade, to 
say nothing of those serving off Cuba and 
elsewhere. If, according to the Navy 
Estimates, 75,000 men and boys cost 
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£10,736,000, it followed that 3,514 must 
cost £503,000, which, added to the ex- 
pense of Commissions and other charges, 
made a total of £631,470. This is what 
we were paying for what was termed the 
suppression of the slave trade. If we were 
really suppressing the slave trade, he should 
not grudge the money, but the fact was, 
we could do little in that direction. His 
impression was, that if we were to leave 
the Spaniards of Cuba alone, and not irri- 
tate their pride, they would, of their own 
accord, put a stop to the slave trade in far 
less time than we could suppress it. We 
had already done enough, and having car- 
ried out a great measure of justice at a 
cost of £20,000,000, ruined many of our 
colonies, and reduced hundreds of families 
from wealth to penury, he thought we 
should abandon the Quixotic idea of consti- 
tuting ourselves the knights-errant of the 
sea at a time when non-intervention was 
the order of the day. The extravagance 
which he had thus endeavoured to describe 
began soon after the passing of the Reform 
Act, and he was afraid it was an incident 
peculiar to representative institutions. Each 
constituent tried to get what he could for 
himself and his friends, and Members of 


the House of Commons, instead of going 
into Committee of Supply and endeavour- 
ing to reduce expenditure, wearied the 
House with preliminary Motions in order 


to swell the Estimates. Captain Grant’s 
cooking apparatus was a standing dish, 
and the Crawley trial would cost the coun- 
try a considerable sum for little more than 
the pleasure of finding a mare’s nest. The 
Government was not chiefly to blame. For 
obvious reasons, indeed, they rather wished 
to keep expenditure within bounds; but 
the thing was literally pressed upon them. 
Frequent changes of the Ministry were one 
great cause of extravagance. 
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great people we now were, and which had 
given us that self-reliance that was our 
national characteristic. It was the very 
life of our social system, and it bound class 
to class, not in the links of dependence, 
but in the kindred and mutualities of affec- 
tion and interest. Indeed, it might be 
safely assumed that in countries where tho 
Government did everything, the people 
would do nothing. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“* That the Civil Service and Miscellaneous 
Estimates have been for many years rapidly 
increasing, and ought to be reduced,”— 
(Mr. Marsh.) 


Mr. PEEL said, he was not at all 
surprised that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Marsh), basing himself on the Return to 
which he had referred, should have been 
struck with the circumstance that the 
Civil Service Estimates of each year ap- 
peared larger than those of the preceding 
year. Although he had very justly made 
an exception as to the last few years during 
which they had not increased. He (Mr. 
Peel) readily admitted that it was a very 
legitimate object, not only to prevent their 
further increase, but if possible to reduce 
their amount. Without explanation it must 
certainly appear a very surprising cireum- 
stance that the Civil Service Estimates, 
having been £2,500,000 sterling in 1836, 
should have risen to £3,000,000 in 1844, 
to £4,000,000 in 1850, to £6,600,000 
in 1854, and should now, in 1863-4, have 
reached £7,800,000; and any acci- 
dental circumstance occurring at any mo- 
ment might make them pass the line of 
£8,000,000, or double their amount in 
1850. No doubt if the views of the hon. 
Gentleman were carried out, and no money 
was granted for public education—if the 
large sums voted for the correction and 


nistration was easily tempted to make en-| reformation of criminals could be dis- 
gagements with the view of pleasing as|pensed with—if the policy pursued for 
many people as possible, leaving to its| many years were altered, and no provision 
successor the unpopular task of imposing; made for the suppression of the slave 
additional taxation. From 1852 to 1855, | trade, these Estimates would show a very 
when we had the good fortune to have/| great reduction. But he thought the 
three changes, the Estimates rose from| House would scarcely be prepared to 
£4,407,000 to £6,586,000. The inde-| adopt these changes without considerable _ 
pendent Members of that House were the | hesitation, and the policy of doing s0 
only persons who could put a stop to this|could not well be discussed with advac- 
Yom of extravagance. It was the duty of | tage on that occasion. His chief answer 
the Government to protect person and pro- | to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman was, 
perty, but there its vocation ceased, and | that the increase which had taken place 
everything else ought to be done by local; of late years in the Civil Service Esti- 
management and individual exertion. It mates was much more apparent than real 


was this system which had made us the | —that the civil expenditure of the country 
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had not increased in anything like the 
same proportion as the Estimates had ; 
and that the latter increase, where it 
had been unaccompanied by any increase 
of our total civil expenditure, far from 
being a matter for regret or needing cor- 
rection, should rather be viewed with sa- 
tisfaction and be allowed to develop it- 
self to its full extent, because it resulted 
only from the carrying out of the beneficial 
principle of bringing the public expendi- 
ture as much as possible under the eye of 
Parliament and subjecting it to Parliamen- 
tary sanction annually renewed. He would 
not go further back than the year 1850. 
The greater part of the increased amount of 
the Civil Service Estimates shown before 
that year was caused by the measures taken 
in 1846 for transferring charges from local 
rates to the Imperial revenue, in order to 
lighten the burdens on land at a time 
when land was thought to be about to 
have a new burden placed upon it arising 
out of free trade. In that year the Go- 
vernment undertook to relieve persons 
interested in the payment of local rates 
from the remaining half of the cost of 
criminal prosecutions, from the remaining 
half of the cost of maintaining county 
and borough prisoners, from half the ex- 
pense of the medical officers employed 
under the Poor Law, and from the whole 
expense of the salaries of district auditors 
and of the masters of workhouse schools. 
The transfer of those charges to the Im- 
perial revenue caused an immediate ad- 
dition to the Civil Service Estimates of 
£250,000. The hon. Gentleman said that, 
as soon as the local authorities ceased to 
have any interest in keeping down the 
amount of that expenditure it enormously 
increased. That was quite true up to a 
certain time, but the hon. Member had 
forgotten that the Government, taking 
notice of that circumstance, established a 
machinery at the Treasury for examining 
and checking these accounts, the result 
of which had been most satisfactory. Under 
its operation the expense of criminal pro- 
secutions, which had previously reached 
£300,000, and even £350,000, had been 
brought down to £150,000, its present 
amount. Passing to the total increase 
in the Civil Service Estimates from 
£4,000,000 in 1850 to £7,800,000 in 
1863-4, he was anxious to show that it 
had been for the most part caused by the 
transfer to those Estimates of payments 
already existing, but made under other 
heads or branches of expenditure. The 
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hon. Gentleman had referred particularly 
to the large increase of these Estimates 
between the years 1853 and 1855. There 
was no doubt good ground in appearance 
for the observation; for there had been an 
inerease from £4,800,000 in the former 
year to £6,580,000 in the latter. But 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to suppose that 
that increase was attributable to the cir- 
cumstance that they had not less than 
three Ministries in that brief space. He 
was able to furnish the hon. Gentleman 
with a different explanation of the matter. 
In 1854 the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought in a Bill by which a very 
extensive transfer of payments was made 
from the Consolidated Fund and the gross 
revenue of the Customs and Excise to the 
Civil Service Estimates—a measure which 
was regarded by the late Mr. Hume and 
others as an important financial reform. 
After the Act passed there was a supple- 
mental Estimate presented the same Sea- 
sion for the services which had been so 
transferred; and the immediate effect of 
that measure in 1854, the year in which it 
became law, was to increase the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates by the sum of £1,110,000. 
That amount was made up by payments 
for the Irish Constabulary, for the Metro- 
politan Police, Police Courts, for the Slave 
bounty, for Reciprocity Dues, and other 
services. But while the Civil Service 
Estimates were thus increased, the charges 
on the Consolidated Fund were proportion- 
ately diminished. In 1853 the charge 
on the Consolidated Fund for Salaries 
and Allowances was £268,000; but, 
in 1855 it was reduced to £161,000, 
and now it was only £156,000. Then, 
for the Courts of Justice, in 1853 the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund stood at 
£1,107,000, and it fell in the year follow- 
ing to £493,000, and was now £690,000. 
The charge under another head, ‘ Miscel- 
laneous,” which was £233,000 in 1853, 
was reduced in the year following to 
£183,000, and stood at the same amount 
now. The total charge on the Consolidated 
Fund in 1853 was £2,510,000. In 1855, 
after the transfer which he had mentioned 
took place, it was only £1,723,000 ; and 
now it was £1,884,000 ; so that the to- 
tal charge on the Consolidated Fund had 
been permanently redaced by £600,000, 
or £700,000 by the Act of 1854. The 
new charges on the Consolidated Fund 
since 1854 consisted of the salaries of the 
County Court Judges, and of the compen- 
sations for life granted to the holders of 
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abolished offices in the late Testamentary 
Courts. But the full operation of that 
Act was not seen in its first year, for it 
was provided that persons receiving sala- 
ries out of the Consolidated Fund should 
continue to receive them out of it as long 
as they held their offices, and that after- 
wards the salaries attached to those offices 
should be transferred to the Civil Service 
Estimates; and as every year a certain 
number of offices fell vacant and were 
filled up again, the salaries were trans- 
ferred to those Estimates, causing a slight 
addition to them, and a corresponding 
relief to the Consolidated Fund. Some 
also of the charges which were transferred 
by that Act had since that period very 
considerably increased, from circumstances 
for which the Government were in no way 
responsible, the charges being regulated 
strictly by the operation of the provi- 
sions of Acts of Parliament. The hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the slave boun- 
ties. In 1854 the amount paid under 
that head was only £15,000; but in the 
year 1863 it had risen to £86,000, the in- 
crease of £70,000 being entirely due to 
the increased activity in the slave trade 
and to the exertions of our cruisers, which 


received bounties proportioned to the num- 
ber of vessels captured and of slaves libe- 


rated. The reciprocity dues were pay- 
ments made to particular harbours in com- 
pensation for the loss of differential duties 
they would have collected from foreign ship- 
ping, but for international arrangements 
giving foreign vessels the same privilege 
as British shipping. In 1854 these dues 
were only £30,000, but in 1862 they 
were £53,000, and last year no less than 
£115,000. The Government, however, 
had, in this respect, anticipated the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, for, under 
the Bill brought in two Sessions ago by 
the President of the Board of Trade, a li- 
mit was imposed to the payments under 
this head, and the whole charge was to 
cease in ten years. In 1854—the year 
of transfer—the charge for the Metropo- 
litan Police of London was £100,000; it 
was now £140,000, the increase arising 
from the growth of London and the con- 
sequent additions to the number of the 
olice, In the charge for the Irish Consta- 
ulary, transferred in like manner, an in- 
crease of £100,000 had also taken place. 
He would not, however, take that increase 
into account because it might be considered 
by some to be part of the case of the hon. 
Member, but, adding together the increases 
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which had taken place since 1854 under 
the three heads of the Slave Trade, the 
Reciprocity Dues, and the London Police, 
he found that the Act of 1854 had made an 
increased charge upon the Civil Service 
Estimates of no less than £1,250,000. 
Other transfers had been made to the 
Civil Service Estimates, besides those con- 
sequent upon the Act of 1854. In 1851 
a Vote was taken, for the first time, for 
the London Parks and the Offices of Woods 
and Works, increasing the Civil Service 
Estimates by £80,000; but, on the other 
hand, there was a corresponding increase 
in the receipts of the Exchequer under 
the head of Crown Lands, from the revenue 
derived from which the expenses of the 
parks and of the two offices had previously 
been defrayed. The yield from Crown 
Lands in 1850 did not exceed £160,000; 
whereas the receipts from Crown Lands now 
paid into the Exchequer were upwards of 
£300,000, and that increase, of course, 
was partly due to the diminution of pay- 
ments out of gross revenue arising from the 
transfer. In the Estimates for 1853, a 
Vote of £60,000 for the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund appeared for the first time in 
the Estimates. That fund had been origi- 
nally formed quite independently of the 
Government, but it was mismanaged, and 
Acts were passed to bring it under Go- 
vernment control and to provide for any 
deficiency. By the first Act the deficiency 
was to be made good out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, but by the Act of 1853 the 
fund was directed to be wound up, and 
disposed of, and the whole charge for pen- 
sions to be annually voted. The stock 
belonging to the fund sold for £150,000, 
which was paid into the Exchequer, and 
the claims have since been provided for an- 
nually by a Vote in the Civil Service Es- 
timates. No new contributions from mer- 
chant seamen, however, were received, so 
that in course of time the Vote would dis- 
appear. There was another transfer to 
which he would refer—that of the postage 
for the public Departments. Previous to 
1856 the various Departments provided 
in their respective estimates for their own 
share of the cost of posting the public 
correspondence. In 1856 this cost was 
collected together and formed into a sepa- 
rate Vote; and as it included the postage 
of the War Department and Admiralty, 
amounting in that year to £70,000, the 
effect was to increase the Civil Estimates 
by that amount, but not to increase the 
total expenditure of the country, because 
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the sum was merely transferred from the 
Army and Navy Estimates to the Esti- 
mates for Civil Services. This would 
bring up the increase, arising wholly from 
mere transfers, to £1,460,000. Then, as 
to the County Courts, it was quite true 
that it was originally proposed that these 
courts should be self-supporting, that the 
officers should be paid out of the fees ; 
but it was enacted that if these should be 
insufficient, resort was to be had to the 
Consolidated Fund. In 1857 it was pro- 
vided that the salaries of the Judges should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
that the registrars and bailiffs should be 
paid by salary; and that if there was any 
deficiency in the fees received to pay their 
salaries, itshould be made up by a Vote in 
Supply. The effect of that provision had 
been to add £200,000 to the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates for 1857. There had since 
been an increase in the receipts from the 
County Courts, and the amount charge- 
able on this year’s Estimates was reduced 
to £166,000. Adding the increased charge 
in connection with County Courts to the 
other items he had enumerated, it brought 
up the total increase accounted for to 
The Vote 
In 


£1,600,000, or rather more. 
for county police was entirely new. 
1857 it had been decided to give encou- 
ragement to the formation of an efficient 
county and borough police, by the payment 
of one-fourth of the expense from the Civil 


Service Estimates. An immediate addi- 
tion of £145,000 was thereby made; and 
as the police increased in numbers and 
efficiency that Vote must be expected to 
enlarge its dimensions. The Government 
contribution of one-fourth to the police of 
England and Scotland amounted for the 
present year to no less than £228,000 re- 
lieving the local rates to that extent. He 
had now accounted for a total increase in 
these Estimates of £1,830,000. With 
respect to the fees paid in various public 
offices, the Government were aware of the 
abuses to which the system was formerly 
liable, and had already provided, whenever 
there was the opportunity, that all fees 
should be payable into the Exchequer, and 
that all charges formerly paid out of fees, 
should be voted by that House instead. 
This made a large apparent increase in 
the Civil Service Estimates. The sum 
paid into the Exchequer under the head of 
fees of regulated Public Offices in 1850 was 
about £50,000, it was now about £190,000. 
Before the year 1850 the whole establish- 
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the fees in respect to private and public 
business ; but in that year the amount 
was voted in the Civil Service Estimates ; 
the Vote amounted to £60,000, and the 
fees paid into the Exchequer annually were 
between £60,000 and £70,000. So, with 
regard to a great number of other expenses 
which formerly used to be paid out of the 
fees derived from public offices, the fees 
were now paid into the Exchequer, and the 
full establishment was voted by Parliament. 
But fees were of two classes—fees received 
in cash, such as he had just referred to, and 
fees paid in stamps, and which were carried 
to the account of the Exchequer under the 
general head of Stamps. These fee stamps 
should also be distinguished from the reve- 
nue stamps. These fee stamps formed 
now a considerable portion of the public 
revenue. The Patent Office appeared to 
cost £50,000, and the hon. Gentleman 
had said he thought it ought to support 
itself. It was a new Vote, dating from 
1853, but against it there was a full set- 
off, because the fees received amounted to 
£90,000, being nearly double what the 
House voted for the Patent Office. The 
expenses of the Probate Court too were 
formerly provided for out of the fees, 
but were now paid out of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates, and the fees go into the 
Exchequer instead. The Vote in this 
case appeared for the first time in 1858, 
and amounted to a very large sum — 
the charge for the Probate Courts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the Divorce Court 
of England, for the year 1863, amounting 
to £94,000. But, on the other hand, 
the fee stamps amounted to £118,000, 
which was more than sufficient to defray 
the expenses of the Courts. The cost of 
the Admiralty Court Registry, too, was 
£11,000, but the fee stamps of the Court 
amounted to more than £9,000. So that 
while the Estimates were increased by 
£150,000 for these three offices, the 
Exchequer received from the fee stamps 
a sum of £220,000, being a balance in 
favour of the public revenue of £70,000. 
Then, again, there was an item which was 
called in the Revenue Accounts ‘ Extra 
Receipts.”” For instance, the House voted 
the full expenses of the Consular estab- 
lishment in China, while the Exchequer 
recovered back one-third of the expense 
from the Indian Government; so that if 
the annual Vote amounted to £60,000, 
the Indian Government was charged with 
£20,000 of the sum. Again, the Vote for 
the Copyhold Commissioners was £32,000, 
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but the Government received back from 
them £19,000, paid into the Exchequer 
as extra receipts annually, so that the net 
charge was not very considerable. There 
were various other receipts of this kind, 
amounting altogether to about £70,000 
a year, for which he was entitled to take 
credit in diminution of the Civil Service 
Estimates, If all the sums that might be 
set off in this manner against the Civil 
Service Estimates were added up, they 
would make a total of £2,220,000, which 
being deducted against the increase of 
£3,800,000, would leave a real increased 
charge of only £1,600,000. Nor was it 
very difficult to account for this increase. 
The Vote for Public Education in England 
and Ireland was undoubtedly the main 
cause of the increase amounting since 1850 
to an increase of £900,000. In 1850 the 
sums voted for Public Education in the 
United Kingdom were £250,000; in 1863, 
they were £1,150,000. But here the Go- 
vernment had anticipated the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman, and the new Code 
they had established would, among other 
beneficial resulta, have the effect of re- 
ducing the Vote for public education for 
Great Britain. The reduction for last year 
was £40,000, and he believed the reduc- 
tion in the ensuing financial year would 
be even greater: £100,000 of the in- 
crease was due to the Votes for superan- 
nuations, which had increased by that 
amount in the last ten years. But the 
Government hoped to be able to devise 
some means by which its growth should 
be checked for the future, so far as re- 
lated to the liability of the Treasury to 
make up the deficiency in the Pension 
Fund of the various Police forces. This 
increasing charge had engaged their at- 
tention, and means would, it was hoped, 
be found to stop the increase under this 
head. After the above deductions from 
the balance of £1,600,000, all that re- 
mained was £600,000, and this was the 
real debatable amount of increase in the 
Civil Service Estimates, He did not, 
however, mean that the same causes which 
had produced this increase had not ope- 
rated in other ways. On the contrary, 
they had so operated: they had swallowed 
up all the reductions in different directions 
which had been made during recent years; 
but the £600,000 represented the whole 
positive increase since 1850. With re- 
gard to this sum, the House must bear in 
mind, that within the last few years, there 
had been many new charges and new 
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offices ereated — for instance, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Charity Commis- 
sion, and the Vote for the Land Registry 
Office. The Bankruptcy compensations, 
too, had been thrown upon the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates by Act of Parliament, 
There was also an entirely new Vote, 
amounting to £35,000, for contributions 
in lieu of rates in respect of the Govern- 
ment property. It must also be borne in 
mind that of late years there had been 
many heavy charges of a wholly excep- 
tional character. He might refer to the 
Vote for the Census, £170,000; to a Vote 
of £400,000 in two years for Joss to the 
Treasury chest in supplying specie for 
payment of troops in China, and to others 
which were wholly exceptional. If all 
these deductions were made, it must, he 
thought, be admitted that he ‘iad consi- 
derably reduced the case of the hon. 
Gentleman, He did not deny, that during 
late years many Votes had shown a con- 
siderable tendency to grow larger. That 
for the Science and Art Department had 
increased from £20,000 to £120,000; 
the Vote for the London Parks was much 
larger than it was ten years ago; and so, 
again, with regard to the Vote for Public 
Buildings. He could only say that the 
Government would feel much indebted to 
any hon. Gentleman who would point out 
any means by which the Civil Service 
Votes could be reduced without prejudice 
to the publie service. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the Government 
were as anxious to promote economy in the 
public expenditure as the House could pos- 
sibly be. He did not think the hon. Gen- 
tleman had made sufficient allowance for 
the causes to which the increase of the 
Civil Service Estimates was due. But 
he trusted the hon. Gentleman would be 
content with having moved the Resolution, 
and induced the discussion of the subject 
which had taken place, and that he would 
not press his Motion to a division. 

Mr. TORRENS said, the hon. Member 
who had brought the subject before the 
House (Mr. Marsh) had alluded to the ex- 
pense on account of the slave trade. Now 
he (Mr. Torrens) desired to point out where 
a saving might very well have been effec- 
ted in connection with the suppression of 
that trade. In the Session before last he 
moved for Returns relating to cases tried by 
the mixed Portuguese and British Commis- 
sion at the Cape of Good Hope. Those Re- 
turns were well worthy of attention. In 
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1862 the Commissioner tried eight cases, 
for which he received an annual salary of 
£1,200 a year. That would be a pretty 
sum for each case. The arbitrator re- 
ceived for the nineteen years from 1843 to 
1862 the sum of £800 a year, and but 
one case came before him all that time. 
In 1862 the office of arbitrator, then held 
by Mr. Surtees, became vacant, and Her 
Majesty’s Government thought proper to 
appoint a gentleman who was resident at 
the Cape to perform the arduous duties of 
arbitrator. He could not help thinking that 
a stricter investigation of expenses by the 
House would have prevented that appoint- 
ment. When the vacancy oceurred in 1862 
it was the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to ascertain whether there was any 
work for an arbitrator to perform. He had 
been told that by treaty it was absolutely 
necessary that an arbitrator should fill 
the office ; but this was not so, for it was 
distinctly provided by the Treaty of 1842 
that if the arbitratorship became va- 
cant, a magistrate at the Cape or one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
might fill it. Now he could not help 


thinking that these cases showed, that if 
strict inquiry was made into expenditure 


abroad and at home, some considerable 
saving might be made in the public expen- 
diture. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. Marsh) 
had done great service by his Motion, be- 
cause he had induced the House to listen to 
a general statement of expenditure under 
the head of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Estimates,’’ 
which had practically doubled since 1844. 
He had heard the very able apology which 
had been made by the Seeretary to the 
Treasury for the increase of that expendi- 
ture, and he was quite sure that the House 
would feel that this was an apology for the 
House itself, quite as much as for the Go- 
vernment of which the speaker was a Mem- 
ber. The broad fact stated by the hon. 
Member for Salisbury, he humbly submit- 
ted, reflected no credit upon either side of 
the House, because it proved that having, 
by our recent course of legislation, inter- 
fered in almost everything, we could not 
show an economy corresponding to our in- 
terference. Nothing could be more likely 
to occur. The Estimates had become so 
voluminous, that several leading Members 
on the Liberal side of the House below the 
gangway had declared that all attempts 
on their part to sift, item by item, 
were useless, Well, if this declaration 
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were true—and if it had not been for the 
exertions of the hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir Henry Willoughby), and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir Francis Baring), it would have 
been true without mitigation ; if it were in 
any degree true, then it showed that the 
general tendency of recent legislation had 
been to spread a system of centralization 
which had proved extravagant in this re- 
spect—that the authority into whose hands 
the concentration of administration had 
thus fallen, had not only declared itself, but 
proved hitherto incapable of exercising effi- 
cient economy. They had heard the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury excuse this increase of 
expenditure by adducing the facts of the 
transfer of the expenditure in counties, of 
the transfer of the control of the expenditure 
in boroughs, and of the control of the expen- 
diture of the Courts of Law to the Treasury 
and the Government. What did this all 
prove except that they were gradually ren- 
dering the Government of this country a 
sort of universal contractor. They dealt in 
law ; they had not yet meddled with physic ; 
but they disseminated a very doubtful theo- 
logy. He asked whether it would not be 
far better if these matters were left to 
local administration and local supervision ? 
Was it not far better that the unfettered 
intellect of the country should, by a subdi- 
vision, be brought effectively to bear on 
the administration of these several depart- 
ments of social government, so that by a 
direct and personal supervision that eco- 
nomy could be ensured which, according to 
repeated declarations, that House was un- 
able to effect. The present system mani- 
fested a tendency towards centralization 
which was always extravagant, as proved 
in America, in our colonies, and in France. 
He, for one, was ready to assist in promot- 
ing a reduction of this expenditure, and to 
vote with the hon. Member for Salisbury, 
if he pressed his Motion to a division. If the 
Motion was not pressed to a division, then 
he would join in the endeavour to effect this 
object when the Estimates were produced, 
by going through the arduous but neces- 
sary task of examining them item by item, 

Mr. W. EWART said, the House was 
greatly indebted to the hon. Member for 
Salisbury for having brought this subject 
under its notice. He was himself disposed 
to recommend a gradual shifting of the 
charge for education to local residents, and 
that it should not be allowed to remain a 
burden upon the public exchequer, With 
regard to education, the tendency of the 
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Government of late had been to make pro- 
vision for it by local rates which was the 
natural and right system : he therefore 
approved the steps which the Government 
had taken in that direction, but he hoped 
they would go further. When the Schools 
for Science and Art were first founded, it 
was the intention of the Committee that 
there should be only one central establish- 
ment in London supported by Parliament, 
and that the schools throughout the coun- 
try should be kept up by local exertions. 
A considerable saving to the public might 
be effected in the direction which he had 
pointed out. 

Mr. MARSH said, that after the appeal 
made to him by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of the Treasury, he would 
withdraw his Resolution. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER: In the absence of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, who is unfortunately detained by 
severe indisposition, I have to appeal to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Lindsay) not to bring on the 
Motion of which he has given notice. I 
assure him that nothing but necessity 
keeps my right hon. Friend away upon 
this occasion, and prevents him from dis- 
cussing with him that very important sub- 
ject. In the necessary absence also of my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, I hope my hon. Friend will postpone 
his Motion till another opportunity. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he did not think 
it would be right to bring on the discussion 
of so important a subject as that which 
stood in his name, and which involved so 
large an expenditure of money, in the ab- 
sence of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and of the President of the 
Board of Trade. He was very anxious, 
however, to bring on the subject before 
the Budget, and he hoped his right hon. 
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Friend would assist in getting him a day | 
for that purpose. In the mean time he} 
should fix his Motion for Friday, the 13th | 
of March, on going into Committee of 


Supply. 





AFFAIRS OF CHINA, 
OBSERVATIONS. 
Mr. LIDDELL, who had given no-| 
tice of Motion, condemning further inter- 
Mr. W. Ewart 
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ference with the civil war in China, said he 
felt obliged to postpone it in consequence of 
the non-production of the Chinese papers. 
As he could not find an open day before 
the Recess, it was his intention to bring the 
subject forward at the earliest possible op- 
portunity after Easter. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn — John 
Floyer, esquire, for Dorset. 
Sexrect CommitreE—On Poor Relief, Sir William 


Miles added.* rly 
Pusuic Buis—First Reading— Naval Agency 
and Distribution*® [Bill 39]; Nava! Prize Acts 
Repeal* [Bill 40] ; Naval Prize® [Bill 41}. 
Referred to Select Committee—Chain Cables and 
Anchors [Bill 9]. (List of Committee.) 
Committee—Chain Cables and Anchors negatived. 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS BILL. 
[prt 9.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Mr. Laird.) 


Me. MILNER GIBSON said, he 
thought it very desirable that, previous 
to going into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Bill, it should be referred to 
a Select Committee. The subject was one 
of a very special kind, and there were 
many technical points to be considered in 
order to render it a good working mea- 
sure; and it was not an unfrequent course 
for the House to adopt in matters of a 
technical character, to refer Bills to the 
consideration of a Committee upstairs, 
where they could be more advantageously 
dealt with. ‘There were also some points 
in the measure affecting private interests 
on which it might be necessary to take 
evidence. He therefore moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD, being of opinion 
that the interests both of individuals and 
the public would be promoted by such a 
course, seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Bill be committed to a Select Committee,”—( Mr. 
Milner Gibson,) 


| —instead thereof. 
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Mr. JACKSON, as one of the Commit- 
tee who had already considered the sub- 
ject, and on whose Report the present Bill 
was founded, wished to state that private 
interests were amply considered by that 
Committee. If evidence was still to be 
taken on private interests, he hoped that 
evidence would also be taken as to the 
power and appliances for testing cables 
now in existence able to meet the require- 
ments which this Bill would create. He 
hoped also that evidence would not be 
taken on one side only, but that if taken 
at all it would be taken fairly. Should it 
be deemed desirable, he would have no ob- 
jection to sit on the Select Committee, and 
do his best to bring it into practical ope- 
ration. He doubted, however, whether it 
could be made practicable. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would recom- 
mend the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
(Mr. Laird) to accept the Select Commit- 
tee. He felt bound to express his convic- 
tion that there would be much difficulty 
in legislating on this subject; but he was 
willing to give the hon. Member every 
assistance in his power towards making 
the Bill a satisfactory one. 

Mr. LAIRD said, his object in bringing 


in this Bill was to produce a workable 
measure, and he thought it would be un- 
wise for him to reject the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 


the Board of Trade. He agreed also with 
the remark of the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Jackson), that if evidence were 
to be taken as to private interests it should 
also be taken with regard to the general 
operation of the Bill. Having twice 
brought forward the Bill he thought it 
due to the House to state, that among the 
influential bodies in its favour were — 
Lloyd’s Registry of British Shipping; 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association ; Mer- 
sey Dock Board; London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow Shipowners’ Association; Steam 
Shipowners’ Association—London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, 
Cork; Liverpool Mercantile Marine Asso- 
ciation; the principal chain manufacturers 
in Staffordshire, Newcastle, and district of 
the T'yne, Chester, and other places; the 
firms of H. Wood and Co. ; Bloomer ; 
Parks and Co. ; Crawshay and Co. ; Abbott 
and Co., and many others. Also the fol- 
lowing large steam packet companies :— 
Peninsular and Oriental, the Cunard Com- 
pany, Inman and Co., Bibby, Sons, and 
Co., City of Dublin Company, Wigram 
and Co., Somes and Co., G. F. Young, and 
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numerous first-class shipowners. He had 
mentioned those names to the House be- 
cause they were a justification of his hay- 
ing brought in the Bill twice, and having 
done all he could to secure its passing into 
a law. He agreed to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, believing that the 
result would be the production of a work- 
able measure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked the hon. Mem- 
ber whether Messrs. Brown, Maddox, and 
Co. were supporters of the Bill. 

Mr. LAIRD said, the firm mentioned 
certainly were not. But Messrs. H. Wood 
and Co., Bloomer, Parks and Co., Craw- 
shay and Co., Abbott and Co., and many 
others were; and anyone connected with 
shipping or manufactures knew that these 
were the establishments most largely in- 
terested in the question. 

Mr. BENTINCK, as a Member of the 
Select Committee to which the matter was 
referred last year, confirmed the statement 
of the hon. Member for Newcastle, that 
the interests of private individuals were 
fully gone into. At the same time, in a 
case of this kind, he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Laird) had done right in ac- 
cepting the proposition which had been 
made by the President of the Board of 
Trade. He did not share the doubts 
entertained by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland, and did not see the slightest 
difficulty in dealing with the question. 
This was one of the many cases in which 
fraud led to the most disastrous conse- 
quences. ‘The list of names which had 
been read by his hon. Friend (Mr. Laird) 
showed the interest which was felt on the 
subject by the great majority of the manu- 
facturers of anchors and cables; and he 
had no doubt the result of the inquiry 
before a Select Committee would be the 
production of a useful and satisfactory 
measure. 

Srzr JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, that 
having had the honour to preside over the 
Committee, he wished to express his con- 
currence in the remarks which had fallen 
from his hon. Friend (Mr. Bentinck), that 
the interests of private firms had been fully 
inquired into. The question had been 
gradually attracting public attention, and 
many firms which had not made up their 
minds at the time of the inquiry were now _ 
supporters of the measure. With the ex- 
ception of the firm of Messrs. Brown, 
Lennox, and Co., all the great chain- 
makers in Great Britain were in favour 
of the Bill, and he believed the interests 
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of that firm had been greatly exaggerated 
in the House. He thought it desirable 
that the inquiry suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman should take place, and 
trusted that it would have the effect of 
narrowing the issues and of removing ob- 
jections to a really good and necessary 
Bill. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, “‘ That the Bil| be committed to 
a Select Committee.” 


And, on March 9, Committee nominated 
as follows :— 

Mr. Larrp, Mr. Mrtner Gissoy, Sir James 
Expuarnstong, Sir Frevertc Smita, Mr. Grorex 
Bentinck, Mr. Crawrorp, Mr. Ricnarp Hopeson, 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Linpsar :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the 
quorum. 


NAVAL AGENCY AND DISTRIBUTION BILL. 

Bill to provide for the appointment, duties, and 
remuneration of Agents for Ships of War, and 
for the distribution of Salvage, Bounty, Prize, and 
other Money among the officers and crews thereof, 
presented, and read 1°, [Bill 39.] 


NAVAL PRIZE ACTS REPEAL BILL. 


Bill to repeal enactments relating to Naval 
Prize of War, and matters connected therewith, or 
with the discipline or management of the Navy, 
presented, and read 1°, [Bill 40.] 


NAVAL PRIZE BILL. 
Bill for regulating Naval Prize of War, pre- 
sented, and read 1°. [Bill 41.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday,March 3, 1864. 


MINUTES.) — Pusure Buirs—First Reading— 
Malt for Animals® (No. 16); Conveyancers, 
&e. (Ireland)* (No. 17). 

Second Reading—Chief Rents (Ireland)* (No. 15) 


—H.L. 


The House met, and having gone through 
the business on the paper without debate, 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


Sir James Elphinstone 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 3, 1864. 


MINUTES.) — Serect Comirrrzr — Railway 
Companies Powers nominated, (See p. 300.) 
Suprrtr—considered in Committee~Army Esrt- 
MATES. 

Pusuc Buus—First Reading—Metropolitan Sub- 
ways* [Bill 42]. 

Second Reading—Bills of Exchange and Promis- 
sory Notes (Ireland)* [Bill 38}. 

Committee—(on re-comm,)—Vestry Cess Abolition 
(Ireland)* [Bill 15}, re-comm., considered, re- 

ted, and considered as amended. 

Third Reading—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* 
[Bill 10], and passed ; Vestry Cess Abolition 
(Ireland)* [Bill 15], and passed. 


INDIA—A GOLD CURRENCY, 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL SYKES: I beg, Sir, to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
considering the rapidly inereasing difficul- 
ties of adjusting the large annual balance 
of trade in favour of India by means of 
silver, it is his intention to facilitate com- 
mercial operations by the introduction into 
India of pure or alloyed Gold Tokens of 
the value of five or ten Rupees ? 

Mr. VANSITTART: Sir, I would also 
beg to ask, whether, in lieu of the Gold 
Tokens of the value of five or ten Rupees, 
as suggested by the Member for Aberdeen, 
it would not be desirable to re-introduce 
that portable and popular Gold Piece 
among the natives known as the Gold 
Mohur, which is worth thirty-two shillings, 
and which resembles the Prussian Double 
Fredericksdor ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD: Sir, I do not 
think it would be convenient to coin either 
the Gold Mohurs or the Tokens, as sug- 
gested by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes). What I should 
be very glad to see would be the introduc- 
tion of the English sovereign, which would 
then form a common currency for this 
country, Australia, and India. That would 
be a very great advantage, but the adoption 
of either of the other proposals would be 
a great impediment to the ultimate circu- 
lation of the sovereign. On that account 
I am not prepared to adopt either the one 
or the otherof them. At the same time, I 
may be permitted to state that the tem- 
porary inconvenience felt in India with 
respect to the currency seems very much 
to have passed away ; and the fact that the 
coinage of silver during the last two years 
has amounted to £12,000,000 sterling 
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shows that the mints have made the 
greatest exertions to meet the demand for 
coin, which has been increased to such an 
extraordinary extent by the rise in price of 
all articles of produce. 

CotoneL. SYKES: The answer of my 
right hon. Friend not being satisfactory, I 
beg to give notice that after Easter I shall 
call attention to the subject, and move a 
Resolution. 


UNITED STATES—CAPTURE OF THE 
* SAXON,”—QUESTION, 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether it be true that the Sazon was 
eaptured on the ground that her cargo was 
supposed to be the property of the Con- 
federate States; and whether it be accord- 
ing to the Law of Nations to take pos- 
session of enemies’ goods under a neutral 
flag, or to make prize of the neutral 
vessel containing those goods; or whether, 
on the other hand, the Saxon was cap- 
tured on the ground that her cargo was 
Federal property, which had been seized 
by a Confederate man-of-war, and had been 
transhipped on board the neutral vessel ; 
and, if so, whether such an act be in ac- 
cordance with any principle of Interna- 
tional Law ¢ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
in reply, that he was not able to inform the 
noble Lord on what ground the Sawon was 
captured. Her Majesty’s Government had 
caused a representation to be made to the 
Government of the United States on the 
subject, but they had not received any 
answer to that representation. Under 
these circumstances, it seemed to him that 
it was by no means expedient to enter 
into a hypothetical discussion on the ground 
on which the capture had been made until 
the information sought for had been re- 
ceived, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE —TRANSMIS- 
SION OF LETTERS ON SUNDAY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD: I beg, Sir, to ask 
the Seeretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If there will be any objection 
to allow Letters posted at the General 
Post Office on Sunday to be dispatched on 
that day, on aecount of the great privilege 
it would afford to the public, and the small 
amount of labour it would entail ? 

Mr. PEEL: I think there would be great 
objection to the adoption of such a proposal. 
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The Post Office estimates the number of 
letters that would be delivered at the Ge- 
neral Post Office on a Sunday at about 
20,000, and that a foree of 220 men would 
be required to dispatch these letters to the 
country ; and although the hon. Member 
proposes to limit the arrangement to the 
General Post Office, it would be impossible 
so to limit it, and applications would be at 
once made to them for an extension of the 
measure to the District Offices. 


ASSAULTS. WITH KNIVES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HORSFALL: Sir, I would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are prepared to take any steps 
to prevent the wearing of sheath or dagger 
knives, from the use of which so many 
murders have been committed ? 





| formidable character. 
} appear to have taken every precaution to 


Sir GEORGE GREY : I have received, 
Sir, a communication from the magistrates 
| of Liverpool, transmitting to me an Address 
| from the Mercantile Marine Association, 

with reference to a practice common among 
seamen, and especially foreign seamen, of 
carrying about with them knives of a very 
The magistrates 


| check the practice, and wherever an attack 
| is proved to have been made by any man 
| with one of these knives, severe punishment 
is inflicted. I cannot myself see that any 
other remedy can be applied, as we could 
hardly prohibit seamen from carrying 
knives. However, I told the magistrates 
that I am ready to entertain any practical 
remedy that they may suggest. 


CONTRACTS FOR GUNBOATS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FERRAND said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If con- 
tracts, without competition, for two iron- 
plated gunboats have been given, or are 
intended to be given, to two shipbuilding 


firms. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, it was true that the Admiralty had 
departed from their usual system of invit- 
ing tenders for the construction by compe- 
tition of ships of war. The Messrs, Dud- 
geon had been very successful in building 
vessels on the twin-screw plan. They had 
lately built a small vessel for the Admi- 
ralty, and the Admiralty had invited them 
to tender for one of the gun-boats which 
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were about to be built, supposing the House 
agreed to the Vote he should have to 
propose next week, With respect to the 
second gunboat, Mr. Langley had a patent 
for building ships with iron frames and 
wooden planking, and of all the plans of that 
nature that had been laid before the Admi- 
ralty they preferred his. They had, there- 
fore, invited Mr. Langley to send in a ten- 
der for building a gunboat on hia patent. 
If those two tenders were reasonable, they 
would be accepted by the Admiralty ; but 
if not, they would be thrown open to com- 
petition by other parties. 


NEW ZEALAND—CORRESPONDENCE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS aaid, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, When the New Zealand Cor- 
respondence moved for last Session will be 
laid upon the table ; and whether any in- 
telligence has recently been received as to 
the proposed transfer of the seat of Go- 
vernment from Auckland to some other 
locality in New Zealand ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, in reply, that the Government were 
aware that the question of changing the 


capital and the seat of Government in New 
Zealand had been much debated, but he 
believed the Legislature had come to no 


conclusion. At all events, the Governor 
had not informed the Colonial Office on the 
subject. The papers to which the hon. 
Gentleman had alluded would be laid on 
the table that evening and distributed to- 
morrow morning. The other papers, bring- 
ing down the history of the war to a very 
recent date, would, he hoped, be distri- 
buted on Saturday morning. He, there- 
fore, trusted that the hon. Gentleman 
would defer the discussion on the subject 
until the papers were before the House. 


COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. DUDLEY FORTESCUE said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, When the Proceedings of the 
Court Martial on Colonel Crawley will be 
laid upon the table of the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, in reply, that the papers would be 
laid on the table that evening, and would 
be ready for distribution on Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. DUDLEY FORTESCUE trusted 
that, under these circumstances, the noble 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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Lord the Member for the East Riding 
(Lord Hotham) would postpone the dis. 
cussion of which he had given notice 
until the papers were in the hands of 
Members. 

Lorpv HOTHAM said, he had not the 
slightest wish to interfere with the Motion 
of which the hon. Member for Andover had 
given notice for the 15th instant, but he 
considered that the Vote for the admini- 
stration of Martial Law was the legitimate 
and proper opportunity for the observations 
which he proposed to make on the course 
adopted in the case of Colonel Crawley, 
and its effect on the discipline and good 
order of the army. Looking to the manner 
in which the Government were dealing with 
the Navy Estimates, and the notice given 
by the noble Lord in regard to the Army 
Estimates, which he must regard as some- 
what unusual, he had come tothe econelu- 
sion that the object of the Government was 
to get the two great Votes for the army 
with reference to the Mutiny Act, and the 
Financial statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the same manner. See- 
ing, therefore, that there was little proba- 
bility of getting the remainder of the Navy 
Estimates and the whole of the Army 
Estimates before the holydays, he was 
ready, if the hon. Member for Andover 
could arrange with those around him to 
postpone the Vote for the administration of 
Martial Law until after the hon. Member’s 
Motion, to defer to the hon. Gentleman's 
wish. He, however, could not forego the 
legitimate and proper opportunity afforded 
by the Vote for the administration of Mar- 
tial Law to submit the observations which 
he wished to make on the court-martial. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think the Government 
could promise to defer Vote No. 6 until 
after the Motion respecting Colonel Craw- 
ley’s Court Martial, but he would promise 
that the discussion on Vote No. 6 would 
not be taken until the proceedings of the 
court-martial were in the hands of hon. 
Members. 

Coronet NORTH said, he wished to 
know whether there would be any objec- 
tion to give the House an opportunity of 
inspecting the models of the bungalows, 
&c., without which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for hon. Members to under- 
stand the evidence given before the court- 
martial. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, there would be an objection to re- 
moving the models which were produced 
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before the court-martial from the custody 
of the Judge Advocate General, inasmuch 
as they were the record of the proceedings 
of the Court. Accurate plans and draw- 
ings had, however, been made from these 
models, and the House after seeing them 
would be as well able to form an opinion 
as if they had the models. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CRAWFORD said, he wished to 
know, Whether the Government intend to 
proceed to-morrow with the Government 
Annuities Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the proceedings of the 
Government would depend upon the pro- 
gress made that evening. Until his noble 
Friend the Under Secretary for War ob- 
tained his Vote for the number of men, the 
Government could not do anything but ask 
for Committee of Supply. Presuming that 
Vote was obtained this evening, if there 
was sufficient time to-morrow evening they 
should propose to take the Annuities Bill 
immediately after the Motion for Supply 
was disposed of. He did not, however, 
propose to invite the House to-morrow 
evening to discuss the question with re- 
gard to life assurances, but merely to 
dispose of the clauses relating to annui- 
ties to which there was no objection, and 
then to fix the next Government evening 
for the discussion of the clause on the 
subject of assurances. He might add that 
his right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
would place the Penal Servitude Bill im- 
mediately after the Annuities Bill. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
would beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether he was not aware that the hon. 
Member for Dudley (Mr. H. B. Sheridan) 
has given notice of a Motion, that he 
would move the postponement of the fur- 
ther consideration of the Annuities Bill 
for a month ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER said, it would be quite competent 
for the hon. Member for Dudley to move 
to postpone the Bill if he chose, but the 
proper plan would be to take the clauses 
to which he had referred, and then, when 
they came to the clause on life assur- 
ances, to move to report Progress, and to 
postpone the discussion upon that clause for 
& month. 
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DEBATE ON KAGOSIMA— ADMIRAL 
LAMBERT.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BUXTON said, he wished to refer 
to a statement which he had made on a 
former occasion, to the effect that Admiral 
Lambert had bombarded Rangoon. He 
stated then that Admiral Lambert had 
acted under orders of his superior officer ; 
but he had since received information from 
officers who were present, that the greater 
part of the town was burnt down by the 
natives themselves, and that the rest was 
burnt accidentally by our men. He wished, 
therefore, to withdraw the whole of the 
statement which he had made on the occa- 
sion to which he referred. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr, Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


REDUCTION OF THE ARMY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Perhaps 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. H. Baillie) 
will allow me to appeal to him to post- 
pone the statement of his views upon the 
reduction of our military establishments. 
Would it not be more convenient to the 
House, and equally conducive to the ob- 
ject he has in view, if he were to reserve 
his remarks and arguments until my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) has 
moved the first Resolution, with regard to 
the number of men. I do not say there 
is any irregularity in the course which the 
hon. Member proposes, but I think the 
other course the more convenient. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE: 1 regret that [ 
cannot accept the proposal of the noble 
Lord, because it would confine the discus- 
sion within very narrow limits. I feel it 
necessary to proceed before going into 
Committee. I regret to find that it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
make a reduction in the army. It is true 
that the proposed reduction is not on a 
large scale; but such as it is I object 
to it under existing circumstances, on two 
grounds—first of all, because I believe [ 
shall be able to show the House that the 
army of this country at the present time is 
not sufficiently large to provide adequately 
for the duty that is required, and because I 
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think it is both cruel and unjust to sacrifice 
the health and the lives of British soldiers 
in order to save the money of the State; and 
secondly, I object to this reduction of the 
military force of the country because, under 
existing cireumstances, and in the present 
state of the foreign relations of the country, 
I believe the reduction to be ill-timed. As 
to the first proposition, the House is pro- 
bably aware that more than two-thirds of 
the army of this country is at the present 
time serving in India and in the colonies— 
in climates for the most part tropical, in- 
jurious to health, and fatal to European 
life. It was under these circumstances 
that, some years ago, very strong remon- 
strances were made to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, from the highest military autho- 
rities in the country, against the practice 
which at that time prevailed of leaving 
Her Majesty’s regiments for indefinite 
periods in India. It was stated, that the 
practice was not only injurious to health 
and destructive to human life, but fatal to 
the discipline of the army. At that time, 
it was the common practice to leave regi- 
ments in India for twenty-five years, and 
hon. Members will easily understand that 
the officers of those regiments must have 


become unfit for any other service. It was 
under these circumstances that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took the whole of the 


circumstances into consideration. I think 
Mr. Sidney Herbert was Secretary at War 
at that time, and after full deliberation it 
was decided that Her Majesty’s regiments 
for the future should not’ be compelled to 
serve for a longer period than ten years 
consecutively either in India or the colo- 
nies. Now I think it will be admitted by 
the House, that ten years consecutive ser- 
vice in a tropical climate is quite long 
enough, more especially cant state to 
the House what is the ordinary result of 
that service. There are few hon. Members 
in the House who would suppose, or who 
would be prepared to realize the fact, that 
when one of Her Majesty's regiments is 
ordered to India, practically speaking, so 
far as the private soldiers are concerned, it 
is a doomed regiment. Now let me explain, 
Let us suppose that a battalion of 1,000 
men is ordered to India ; they will be all 
young men, selected for the purpose, and 
in perfect health. What would be the 
condition of that battalion at the expiration 
of their ten years’ service in India? We 
have lately had presented to us a most 
valuable Report—the Report of a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
Mr. H. Baillie 
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sanitary state of the army in India. That 
Commission instituted an inquiry extend. 
ing from the beginning of the present 
century down to the present time, and 
from the Report of that Commission we 
are enabled to ascertain what is the average 
rate of mortality of European troops ser- 
ving in India. It is stated in that Report 
that the deaths in the European troops of 
the East India Company for the series of 
years commencing with the present cen. 
tury and coming down to the year 1857, 
amounted to 69 per 1,000 per annum, or a 
fraction less than 7 per cent. Now let us 
apply that calculation to the battalion to 
which I have referred, and see what is the 
result. At the expiration of ten years’ 
service that battalion will have lost, by 
deaths, 690 men. There will then remain 
310 to be accounted for. But a great pro- 
portion of these have been invalided and 
sent home ; so that, practically speaking, a 
battalion would be annihilated in ten years. 
But the Commissioners give us another 
calculation, which is, I think, still more 
unfavourable to the soldier. They tell us 
that an annuity upon the life of a soldier 
in India at the age of twenty—and that is 
the most favourable age for them—is 
worth twelve years’ purchase, or ten years’ 
less than an average annuity on that age 
at home ; so that, according to that calcu- 
lation, the whole battalion would be extinct 
in twelve years. The [House will of course 
understand that there are stations in India 
where the mortality is not so great; but 
there are others where it is still greater. 
At Peshawur, for example, where we have 
a very large garrison, and which I believe 
to be a regular pest-house, the mortality 
is far greater. The calculation to which 
I have referred takes the average—the 
only way in which such a calculation can 
be fairly made. Now, under these cir- 
cumstances, I think the House will admit, 
that the regulation proposed by the Go- 
vernment, confining the period of service of 
British soldiers to ten years in those tropi- 
cal climates, was wise, just, and humane, 
and ought to be maintained and enforced 
by Parliament. Well now, Sir, having 
made that preliminary statement, I will go 
to the facts of the case. I am prepared to 
show and to prove beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that the army which we have 
in this country at the present time is not 
sufficiently large to furnish the ordinary 
relief to the troops that are serving abroad; 
that is to say, if the period of service is to 
be confined to ten years, allowing the troops 
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that return home five years to remain at 
home. That is the shortest period which 
could be allowed them. Now, this is a 
proposition very easily proved. We have 
only to ascertain what is the number of 
battalions serving abroad with the number 
serving at home, and the calculation is very 
easily made, First, then, let us see what 
is the number of battalions that are serving 
abroad at the present time. In this cal- 
culation I do not mean to include either 
the cavalry or artillery ; for, although the 
same rule applies to all services, the caleu- 
lation is more easily made by battalions. 
Of course, I do not mean to include local 
battalions, such as the four West India 
regiments, the Canadian Rifles, the Ceylon 
Rifles, and the Cape Rifles. Excluding all 
these, I find that there are serving abroad 
at the present time—that is, on the Ist of 
January last — 107 battalions. Now, the 


question is, what is the amount of force 
requisite to be maintained at home in order 
to give relief to those 107 battalions once 
in ten years, allowing the regiments that 
come home five years to remain at home. 
The number required for that purpose 
would be fifty-three battalions. 


That is 
the smallest number with which relief could 
be regularly made. And now let me tell 
the House what is the actual amount of 
foree we have in the country in order to 
perform that duty. It amounts to thirty- 
three battalions :—so that we have actually 
twenty battalions less than the force abso- 
lutely required in order to carry out the 
ordinary relief of the service. Now that is 
a very serious matter, because it involves 
the lives of the men and the discipline of 
the army ; and I say that it is a very dis- 
creditable state of things for the House 
of Commons. If the House of Commons 
thinks proper not to vote so great a num- 
ber of men, if they think that the force we 
have in India is too great, let that force 
be reduced. If they think the number of 
battalions we have in our Colonies too 
great, let some of them be recalled. If 
they are of the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley), that the Colonies should 
defend themselves, well and good — recall 
those troops from the Colonies that are 
capable of self-defence. This may be good 
or bad policy, wise or unwise ; at all events, 
it would be logical. But what 1 complain 
of is, that the House of Commons should 
deliberately ermit any Government to 
sacrifice the health and the lives of British 
soldiers for the purpose of gaining a little 
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temporar ularity in this House by re- 
ra ar the ‘coy ret be that standard whieh 
the requirements and interest of the public 
service absolutely demands. This is a very 
important question, and I trust we shall 
have a clear explanation of the subject 
from the Government. 

Now I have stated my first objection to 
@ reduction in the army, and the House 
will observe that I have based it solely on 
what I believe to be the interest of the 
British soldier. I will now proceed to ad- 
vert to what I believe to be the interest of 
the public. I think, Sir, the House can- 
not have failed to perceive—indeed, I am 
sure many hon. Members are painfully con- 
scious—that the influence and control of 
this country over the affairs of the world 
have of late years sensibly diminished. It 
is true that England still occupies a posi- 
tion as one of the five great Powers of 
Europe; but the voice of England no 
longer exercises that power and that con- 
trol over events which she formerly exer- 
cised. To what is this to be attributed ? 
I regret to say that a very general opinion, 
a very general feeling prevails in every 
country in Europe, and also in America, 
that the people of this country, hav- 
ing by their trade and commerce ac- 
quired great wealth, are now much 
more anxious and careful to preserve 
their money than to maintain the honour 
of their country. This is an opinion 
which prevails in every country in Europe. 
We are spoken of in the most degrading 
terms even in those countries which are 
naturally the moat friendly to us. Austria 
is, perhaps, one of those countries most 
friendly to England, and is the natural ally 
of England, and this is the opinion we find 
expressed in the public papers there on the 
policy and conduct of England. These 
papers say the foreign policy of England 
is ambiguous, faithless, pitiful, abominable, 
and unspeakably cowardly. Now we shall 
not find the French papers more complai- 
sant ; but the Americans are, of course, 
the worst of all. Now I will not stop to 
inquire whether these opinions are well or 
ill-founded. All I maintain is that they 
exist ; and it is to this cause that we must 
attribute the humiliation of our Foreign 
Minister—his failure in all his diplomatic 
negotiations with foreign Powers. We 
have seen Earl Russell humiliated by being 
compelled to withdraw a despatch which he 
had addressed to a great Power, and which 
he had communicated to all the other 
Powers of Europe, because he was told by 
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the Prussian Minister that it would lead to 
war. We have seen Lord Russell fail in 
his negotiations with Russia on behalf of 
the Poles, because he declared that under 
no circumstances would England go to war. 
We have seen Lord Russel] fail in his 
negotiations with the German Powers on 
behalf of Denmark—and it was only natu- 
ral that he should fail, because at the 
very time Lord Russell was using high 
language and reminding the German 
Powers that England was bound to main- 
tain the integrity of Denmark, those Powers 
knew very well that the Ministry had de- 
cided that under no circumstances would 
they go to war. Now this is a mode of 
diplomacy which must inevitably fail. I 
do not say that England ought to go to 
war, but I say that if England interferes 
she ought to be prepared for that event. 
I believe Her Majesty’s Government call 
this ‘exercising the moral influence of 
England.’’ Why, the moral influence of 
England is a myth. I should eall it 
attempting to trade on the past reputa- 
tion of the country ; but forgetting that 
from their hands that reputation had 
passed. Now, Sir, we see a different mode 
of diplomacy prevailing on the other side 
of the Atlantic. There we find that when 
Mr. Seward has an important demand to 
make on our Foreign Office he invariably 
backs that demand with the intimation that 
the people of America have grown warlike 
-—that they are ready and willing, and even 
anxious to go to war with England—that 
he has a great difficulty in restraining 
them; and it is wonderful to see the 
** moral influence” that diplomacy produces 
at our Foreign Office, and the humility 
with which it is received. Now, Sir, such 
being the state of our foreign relations, 
men are naturally curious to know why the 
Government should have seized this oppor- 
tunity to make reductions in the army. I 
am aware that by the forms of this House 
we are enabled to reduce, but that we can- 
not increase the Estimates submitted by 
Ministers. We are therefore, to a certain 
extent, at the mercy of the Government, 
and we must submit to any humiliation 
which their policy may entail. But we are 
not altogether without light upon the motive 
power which influences the Government, 
because by the revelations, or rather, I 
should say, that ingenuous confession made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade to his constituents, 
we learn that there is scarcely one great 
public question upon which the present 
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Cabinet are united in opinion. It is then, 
with such a Cabinet, and backed by a bare 
majority of this House, that the noble 
Lord the First Minister of the Crown has 
to deal. We cannot be surprised, under 
these circumstances, that he should be 
compelled to yield—to make concessions 
even to the smallest sections of his politi- 
cal supporters. Thatis, I believe, the real 
solution both of the foreign policy of the 
Government and of this reduction in the 
military force of the country. It is, no 
doubt, a great misfortune, which I sin- 
cerely trust the noble and confiding people 
of England may not hereafter have just 
reason to complain of. Sir, I felt it my 
duty to make these observations, in order 
to raise my protest against the Estimates 
that are about to be submitted tg the 
House. 


THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 
RESOLUTION, 


Cotonet EDWARDS rose to move— 


“That the discontinuance in the present year 
of the assembling of the yeomanry cavalry for the 
accustomed period of six days’ training on per- 
manent duty would be detrimental to the effi- 
ciency of the force, and contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee appointed by Lord 
Herbert in the year 1861, and is inexpedient,” 
and said—Sir, I rise to bring forward the 
Motion of which I have given notice, and 
must say that I do so with some little 
feeling of delicacy, considering that there 
are on both sides of the House officers 
senior to myself, who would have dealt 
with the question much more efficiently 
than I am able to do; but, as far as I can 
see, the whole subject lies in a nut-shell, 
and I expect there will be very little 
difficulty in explaining to the House the 
view I entertain of the question. In the 
first place, I wish to express in the strong- 
est terms my indignant protest against this 
pitiful economy on the part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and in passing 
simply say this—that it is not my opl- 
nion only, but the opinion of a large ma- 
jority of hon. Members, that the manner 
in which he is about to deal with the 
yeomanry cavalry is of his own seeking; 
and the rest of the Government, or, at 
all events, a majority of her Majesty’s 
Ministers, are opposed to it. That is my 
own surmise. Still, I venture to say it 1s 
the impression of nearly the whole of the 
House of Commons. Sir, I wish to ex- 
press my indignation at the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer this year declining to call 
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out the yeomanry for its annual period of 
eight days’ training, and this, too, in the 
face of a contemplated large surplus. And 
what is the result of that reduction in 
the Estimates? Why, it amounts to the 
trumpery sum of six-and-forty thousand 
pounds, or, to give the exact figures, to 
£46,276—a mere drop in the ocean, be- 
neath the consideration of the House of 
Commons under all the circumstances. Sir, 
it may be said by Members of the House 
that I am an interested party. Well, Sir, 
I will not deny that I am interested as an 
Englishman and a Member of the House 
of Commons. I am also interested as the 
commandant of a regiment that has done 
some good service to the country, having 
received the thanks of the Government, 
at all events, on one memorable occasion ; 
and I consider that I am also interested 
in the manner in which the yeomanry 
force of England is in future to be main- 
tained. The colonels of the yeomanry 


The Yeomanry 


regiments have a responsibility which can 
scarcely be overrated. I have seen letters, 
within the last few days, from a great num- 
ber of field officers, and especially colonels 
of regiments, disapproving of the step of 
the Government. I trust I may have credit 


for sincerity in reiterating my conviction, 
that it will be contrary to the wishes and 
welfare of the whole of the corps. Sir, I 
feel the deepest interest in the force ad- 
mitted by our best general officers to be an 
efficient auxiliary tothe regular army. It 
has been admitted over and over again by 
a distinguished officer, the late Secretary 
for War, who I am always proud to see in 
his place on this side of the House, and 
also by Major General Sir James Chatter- 
ton, who himself has inspected sixty-nine 
regiments, that the yeomanry cavalry, as a 
body, performed the duties required of 
them in a most satisfactory manner. 
Then, Sir, it seems that some credit is 
due to that force of which I am such a 
humble member. It is a question whe- 
ther the yeomanry cavalry is of any 
use or no use atall. If it is of no use, 
disband it at once; but if it is of any 
value as an institution of this country, as 
a domestic force of our own, in aid of the 
civil power and for other important duties, 
for heaven’s sake do not attempt to dis- 
able and discourage it, and impair its effi- 
ciency in the way you now propose, but give 
it a fair chance of keeping up the credit it 
has always maintained in England and out 
of England. If it is of use, why select 
this time to discourage it, when every 
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power in Europe is engaged in military 
preparations on a gigantic scale, and trem- 
bling at the threatened earthquake of war; 
we see almost every nation on the face of 
the globe bristling with arms; when we see 
France and Russia, and Prussia, Austria, 
and Italy, in fact every country in the 
world, prepared at any moment should a 
blunder occur, which is very probable, 
on the part of our Foreign Secretary — 
for he has not made very few mistakes in 
the short period he has been in office— 
when a slight mistake of our Foreign Sec- 
retary might plunge the whole of Europe 
in war, and create such a flame as would 
take half a century to extinguish. Why, 
it was only the other day our little army 
of regulars was reported to have been 
under orders for Denmark. In such an 
event, I ask, what strength have you left 
to rely upon at home for the preservation 
of order. This is the position in which 
we are placed now, when we talk about 
reducing our army and navy and domestic 
forces—one of our domestic forces at any 
rate. This, I repeat, I attribute entirely 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
seems to delight in neglecting and dis- 
paraging the yeomanry. Not long ago, to 
effect a miserable saving of expense, it 
was considered necessary that the officers 
of the yeomanry should be mulcted of 
their wretched pay, and this was actually 
done for one year; but it produced such 
an impression of disgust amongst the 
officers of the force, that a meeting was 
held at a nobleman’s house in London, and 
a committee appointed as a deputation, of 
which I was one, to represent the case 
to the War Office. We had a long inter- 
view with Lord Herbert, but produced no 
impression. Not satisfied, we made an ap- 
peal to the Law Officers of the Crown ; they 
gave an opinion in our favour, and we 
compelled the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to disgorge every shilling that he 
had so misappropriated. That is the secret 
of the punishment which we are about to 
suffer at his hands. But there is another 
reason. The money needlessly wasted on 
the Crawley trial by having the court- 
martial held in England will cost the 
country something. Probably the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may have had 
that payment in his eye when he made 
up his mind to snub the yeomanry. If 
report speaks true, the saving will about 
cover the cost of that trial. But I complain 
bitterly of this feeling on the part of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he 
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has shown on so many previous occasions, 
when he has an opportunity of giving the 
yeomanry a kick. Now, I yield to no 
man in the country in appreciation of that 
magnificent force, the Rifle Volunteers, 
who have become, I trust, a permanent 
institution of the country. In my own 
district, I may venture to say that no 
man has exerted himself more in co-ope- 
rating with others to establish regiments 
than I have, and I am happy to say 
that we have succeeded, and I feel a 
great pride in witnessing and bearing 
testimony to their zeal and efficiency. 
The Rifle Volunteers, or I may now call 
them the national guard of the country, 
have in their ranks 150,000 men, the 
nucleus of a large army for the defence 
of this country — such an army as we 
had in 1803 and 1804—when I believe 
the Volunteers numbered 400,000. Well; 
it is in times like these that we ought 
to have such an army to depend upon; 
and my own impression is, that if they 
had not been in existence, if that mag- 
nificent institution had not been formed, 
we should not have been on terms of 
peace, at this moment at all events, with 
one of our nearest neighbours and allies. 
Whilst I thus bear testimony to the 
national value of the Rifle Volunteers, I 
do not see why the yeomanry cavalry of 
this country, the older institution of the 
two, should be met with kicks from the 
Government at every corner. Is it right, 
considering that they have always done 
their duty when called upon, that they 
should receive such treatment at their 
hands, when they are prepared at all 
times to act for the purpose of keeping 
order in the country? The Rifle Volun- 
teers, as at present constituted, are for 
the defence of the country from invasion ; 
but it seems our gallant yeomanry force of 
14,000 men must be treated like Denmark, 
and driven out of the field, in order to cull 
a little popularity in the manufacturing 
districts. Sir, I was speaking not long ago 
on the responsibilities of colonels of regi- 
ments throughout the country, but more 
particularly in the manufacturing districts, 
where we all know that tumults arise oc- 
casionally and that we have not always had 
a sufficient force to protect property and 
keep order. I would instance the memo- 
rable riots in the North of England in 
1842. Upon the yeomanry cavalry you 
may always rely; and if you attempt to 
get rid of this force, which appears to 
be the wish of one or two Gentlemen on 
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the Treasury bench, I think the country 
may have reason to regret it. I would 
repel such an attempt with indignation, 
as being unwise and impolitic. The un- 
gracious and gratuitous attempt made by 
Colonel M‘Murdo, who has ever shown a 
hostile and jealous feeling towards the 
yeomanry, to substitute mounted volun- 
teers for the old constitutional domestic 
force, utterly failed as to numbers; and 
up to this moment they do not amount to 
one-tenth of the latter, the proportion 
being, I believe, as 1,200 to 14,000 men 
and upwards—besides the fact of this new 
subsidiary force being utterly unavailable, 
except in the event of invasion. I rest 
my case on the Report of the Committee 
appointed in the year 1861, by the late 
Lord Herbert, to inquire into the present 
organization and establishment of the yeo- 
manry. That Report is a document of 
great importance, and I will now proceed 
to read to the House one or two of its 
paragraphs. I find in it the following 
statement on the subject of the compara- 
tive position and relation of the mounted 
Volunteer corps to the yeomanry :— 

“ We find that a yeoman is at all times liable to 
be called out in aid of the civil power, and, further, 
to perform escort duty at the shortest notice. A 
mounted volunteer is exempt from these services, 
and is not liable to be taken away from his home, 
even fora day. A yeoman, on the other hand, is 
not only liable to hold himself and horse in con- 
stant readiness for service throughout the entire 
year, but in addition to attending drill in his own 
vicinity (as the mounted volunteer does), he is 
bound to leave his home and avocations for eight 
consecutive days in every year for the purpose of 
being instructed in regimental movements, when, 
as already stated, he receives only sufficient pay 
to cover his necessary outlay.” 

It contains another important paragraph 
in reference to the question of permanent 
duty. That paragraph is as follows :— 

** As regards the present system of training for 
six consecutive days (exclusive of marching days), 
as compared with fewer day’s permanent duty and 
a larger amount of troop drills, the evidence we 
have taken shows that any diminution of the pe- 
riod of permanent duty would be detrimental to 
the efficiency of the force. We do not, therefore, 
recommend any reduction of the number of days 
usually devoted to this duty. We consider the 
assembly of regiments upon permanent duty 80 
essential to the efficiency of the force, that we re- 
commend that they should invariably be called 
out for this duty, in preference to assembling 
~ for exercise under the Act of 44 Geo. Ill., 
c. 54, 

I will now read the concluding paragraph, 
which is, in my opinion, deserving of 
special consideration; and as the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was a measure 
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adopted by the War Office, and as Lord 
Herbert himself nominated its Members, 
it ought to have special weight with hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House. 
In their concluding paragraph the Com- 
mittee state :— 

“We cannot conclude our Report without ad- 
verting to the circumstance of the yeomanry force 
having from year to year maintained its numbers. 
We ate confident that the country may rely upon 
a continuance of the loyalty and zeal of the mem- 
bers of this force to keep the ranks effective with 
horses as well as men; and we are satisfied that 
they will not only, as heretofore, prove equal to 
the duties required of them in times of disturb- 
ance, but also be found a valuable auxiliary to Her 
Majesty’s regular forces for national defence.” 


After such a testimony to the value of the 
yeomanry, I believe that if Lord Herbert 
were now alive he, at all events, would 
never sanction this attempt to disparage 
that corps on the part of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I now make one last 
appeal to hon. Members on both sides of 
the House. You must recollect that the 
whole of this Vote does not amount to 
more than £46,000; and, in justice to 
the yeomanry of England, in justice to 
the field officers placed in command of 
that force, whose responsibility is so se- 
rious, and in justice to the Committee 
which inquired into the subject, I ask you 
not to run the risk of impairing the effi- 
ciency of such a valuable element in our 
means of national defence by withholding 
that amount. I was very much astonished 
the other day at receiving a copy of a cir- 
cular addressed by the War Office to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county with which 
I am connected, as well as to the other 
Lord Lieutenants of counties throughout 
the country generally. That circular is as 
follows :— 

“My Lord,—I have the honour to acquaint 
your Lordship that the corps of yeomanry in the 
Riding under your Lordship’s charge will not be 
called out, either for permanent duty or for train- 
ing and exercise, during the year 1864-5, Her 
Majesty's Government being of opinion that, as 
the foree generally is in a high state of efficiency, 
such services may be dispensed with for the 
period in question.—I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient humble 
servant, “ De Grey anp Ripon.” 
That is to say, in other words, that be- 
cause we have accomplished a most de- 
sirable object, we must abandon the means 
by which it has been attained. That is 
adding insult to injury. I again implore 
the House to do justice to a corps which 
so well deserves justice at their hands. 
The hon. and gallant Member concluded 
by submitting his Motion to the House. 
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Sm MATTHEW RIDLEY seconded 
the Motion. He believed it had become 
too much the habit of the Government and 
of Parliament to treat the Yeomanry as a 
foree maintained for the sole purpose of 
assisting the civil power in maintaining the 
peace. But it really occupied another and 
most important position—it was a portion 
of the constitutional defence of the coun- 
try, and was entitled to rank with the 
militia and Volunteers as a subsidiary to 
the regular army. The Volunteers Act of 
George III., under which it was originally 
constituted, assigned to it that position, 
and directed the assembling and marshal- 
ling, not only of the Volunteers, but of 
the militia and all other subsidiary forces, 
and it gave power to the Lords Lieutenant 
of counties, on any apprehended invasion, 
or even on the approach of a hostile fleet 
towards our shores, to call out such forces 
—‘‘all or any of them.” Such was, like- 
wise, the object and intent of the Volunteer 
Act of Her present Majesty. The fifth 
section of that Act made provision for 
regulating the command of the Volunteer, 
Yeomanry, and militia forces when called 
out for actual military service. It was 
clear, therefore, that Parliament had hi- 
therto contemplated one common course of 
action to be observed by the subsidiary 
forces of the kingdom, including the Yeo- 
manry. Last year an additional sum was 
voted, in the most unhesitating and most 
generous spirit, for the Volunteer Rifle 
Corps and the Volunteer Artillery, and the 
only condition attached to the grant was, 
that the money should be distributed ac- 
cording to the efficiency of the corps as 
reported by the inspecting officers. He 
trusted, then, that Parliament would not 
this year withhold from the Yeomanry 
their customary allowance. The War Of- 
fice might say, as they had said in the 
circular read by his hon. and gallant 
Friend, that the reports of the inspecting 
officers, as to the efficiency of the Yeo- 
manry, had for many years past been so 
very satisfactory that it would be quite 
unnecessary to call them out for service in 
the present year. It appeared to him that 
weaker ground could not be taken; for, if 
the Yeomanry had been made efficient, by 
all means let them be kept so, and do not 
allow them to go back. As an old Yeo- 
manry officer, he could bear his testimony 
to the great importance of keeping the 
force together. He believed, indeed, that 
the non-assembling of them, even for 
one year, was highly prejudicial, inas- 
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much as it led to the loss of some of 
the most valuable men and of the most 
practised horses, induced many of the 
men to return their clothes and accoutre- 
ments, and perhaps leave their regiments, 
from a feeling that they were not treated 
fairly by the Government, and created dis- 
satisfaction and discontent among the whole 
body. It should be recollected, moreover, 
that in the opinion of all military authori- 
ties it was much more difficult to train 
cavalry than infantry. It would be a 
heavy discouragement to many Yeomanry 
officers younger than himself if the Go- 
vernment persevered in the intention it 
had announced. Unwearied attention had 
been displayed by many commanding offi- 
cers, great expense had been incurred for 
riding schools, accommodation for the staff, 
and the storing of accoutrements—matters 
in respect to which the Yeomanry were in 
many cases not surpassed, and scarcely 
equalled, by any regiment of regular ca- 
valry. He said, then, that the move con- 
templated by the Government was most 
ungracious. No very friendly feeling ap- 
peared to be entertained towards this force 
in official quarters. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Beverley (Colonel Edwards) 


had imputed to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a rather discourteous proceeding 


towards it. Perhaps the hon. and gallant 
Member went too far in his description of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s treatment of 
the Yeomanry officers, when he said they 
had received a kick from him; but he 
would still ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the spirit of the old play— 
“It is true that you did not dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick us down stairs ?” 

He earnestly hoped that the House and 
the Government would pause before they 
finally determined on withholding the usual 
annual grant from one of the most valu- 
able elements in our national defences. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“The discontinuance in the present year of the 
assembling of the Yeomanry Cavalry for the 
accustomed period of six days’ training on per- 
manent duty, would be detrimental to the effi- 
ciency of the Force, and contrary to the recom- | 
mendation of the Committee appointed by Lord | 
Herbert in the year 1861, and is inexpedient,”— 
(Colonel Edwards,) 


—instead thereof. 
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said, that he did not rise for the purpose | 
of following the hon. Member for Taver- | 
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ness (Mr. H. Baillie) in the observations he 
had addressed to the House on the pro- 
posed reduction of the army. Although 
the hon. Member did not think proper to 
accede to the request of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, that he 
should postpone his remarks till they had 
gone into Supply, still he trusted it would 
not be thought that he was treating either 
the hon. Gentleman or the House with 
disrespect, if he said he felt that it would 
be more convenient if he were permitted 
to defer any observations which he had 
to offer on the reductions about to be pro- 
posed, and, among others, on the reduc- 
tion of the number of men for the regular 
army, until he made his statement in 
Committee of Supply. But as he under. 
stood that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Beverley (Colonel Edwards) intended 
to press his Motion to a division, he thought 
it necessary then to say a few words, in 
order to explain the grounds on which 
the Government had acted in resolving 
not to call out the Yeomanry for per- 
manent duty this year. At the same 
time, perhaps, he might be excused if he 
did not enter at that moment into any 
lengthened observations as to the necessity 
under which the Government had felt them- 
selves. placed to frame the Estimates of 
this year with some regard to economy. 
As hon. Members were no doubt aware, 
considerable charge had been brought upon 
the Estimates by exceptional circumstances, 
and especially by the war in New Zealand. 
At the same time, the Government had 
not thought that they would be justified 
in calling on the House or the country 
to make any extraordinary exertions to 
increase the large contributions which had, 
for so many years past, been made to- 
wards the expenses of the army. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to frame the 
Estimates with the strictest regard to 
economy. In doing so, it was perfectly 
inevitable that they should be obliged to 
neglect or postpone certain services, and 
not to spend all the money they might ° 
wish to do in various directions; and 
among other itena in regard to which 
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they thought » saving could be effected 


without meterially diminishing the effi- 
ciency of our foree, the Government came 
to the conclusion that it would be advis- 
able not to call out the Yeomanry for per- 
manent duty this year, They, however, 
utterly disclaimed any intention to dispar- 
age in the slightest degree the services of 
that corps by this step. On the contrary, 
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he and his Colleagues entertained the high- 
est respect for the Yeomanry force, and 
had the greatest confidence in its efficiency 
and utility ; in fact, if required to give a 
description of that distinguished volunteer 
force, and especially of the officers who 
had the honour of commanding it, he 
thought he could do so in a more flatter- 
ing manner than the hon. and gallant 
Member for Beverley had done when he 
spoke of those officers as meeting together 
to protest against the reforms that a Com- 
mittee which the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman himself had most emphatically 
praised and recommended to the Govern- 
ment. The hon. and gallant Member 
had represented the Yeomanry officers as 
placing such a pressure upon the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer as to compel 
him ‘to disgorge”’ the two half-crowns 
which he had earned by cutting down their 
pay to 7s. The hon. and gallant Member, 
however, did not tell the House that that 
reduction of pay was made by the recom- 
mendation of the Committee which he had 
so much lauded. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and the hon. Member who fol- 
lowed him had made a very ingenious use 
of the Report which they had quoted. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had dwelt on 
the concluding paragraphs — praising, and | 
justly, the efficiency of the Yeomanry corps; | 
but he omitted to cite the passage in which | 
an opinion was expressed, that the sum of | 
£1 10s. a year was enough to support the | 
force in an efficient state. The officers, | 
however, protested against that, and by | 
bringing pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment, got the sum increased to £2. Then | 
the hon. and gallant Member read the pa- 
ragraph in which the Committee state that 
they did not think the period of permanent 
drill could be diminished with advantage. 
But the Committee were appointed to con- 
sider certain definite questions, and among 
those questions was the present system of 
training for six consecutive days, exclusive 
of market day, as compared with fewer days 
of permanent duty and a larger amount of 
troop drill. The Committee considered 
that subject, and arrived very properly at 
the conclusion that permanent duty was 
more beneficial to the force than an increa- 
sed number of days of exercise. But they 
were never asked to give an opinion whe- 
ther it would ever be advisable, under any 
circumstances, not to call out the Yeomanry 
for permanent duty at all. Of course, he 
did not say that it would add to its effi- 
ciency not to call it out. Officers interested 
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in the efficiency of their regiments would 
naturally prefer that they should be called 
out. But he would remind the House that 
this was not the first time that that mea- 
sure had been taken. On two former oc- 
easions, the Yeomanry had not been called 
out, and he was bound to say that, from 
the Reports of the Inspectors in the subse- 
quent years, it was impossible to find that 
the regiments had suffered in any material 
degree in their efficiency. Therefore, the 
passage which had been read to the House 
from the circular that had been referred to 
was not conceived in any ironical spirit. 
The efficiency of the Yeomanry regiments 
was admitted; and although it might to 
some extent be impaired by their not being 
called out this year, yet experience showed 
that it would not sustain any serious detri- 
ment. He was unwilling to follow the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman into the observa- 
tions he had made, from which it might 
almost be inferred that an invidious distine- 
tion was intended to be drawn between the 
treatment of the Volunteers and Yeomanry. 
He thought it would be unfortunate if such 
invidious comparisons were made in that 
House. The organization of the two forces 
was quite different. Even this year, when no 
sum was taken for calling out the Yeoman- 
ry, they were spending per man a consider- 
ably larger sum of money on the Yeomanry 
force than on the Volunteers. He could 
not, therefore, think that any useful object 
could be served by raising invidious com- 
parisons between them. He was quite cer- 
tain none was intended to be made by the 
Government; and he could only repeat that 
they were fully persuaded of the efficiency 


of the body, and had no intention to dis- 


credit them in any way whatever. The 
reduction that would be proposed had been 
dictated solely by motives of economy. 
They were obliged to cut down where they 
were unwilling to reduce, and they hoped the 
sum proposed would be saved without mate- 
rially diminishing the efficiency of the force. 

GENERAL PEEL: The noble Marquess 
has borne ample and willing testimony to 
the efficiency of the Yeomanry force, that 
he has cut from under his feet the ground 
of his own argument, Of all pitiful, penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish economy, this pro- 
posal is the most extraordinary. If you 
have made up your mind that the Yeo- 
manry are of no use, why not say so? But 
you call upon us to vote £41,000 for the 
permanent staff of the Yeomanry, and yet 
refuse the trifling sum requisite for the six 
days’ training on permanent duty. Is it 
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possible that the noble Marquess, with the 
Report of the Committee appointed by Lord 
Herbert for the purpose of inquiring what 
is essential to keep the Yeomanry effec- 
tive, can be so unmindful of its direc- 
tions? I hope the noble Marquess will at 
once agree to what is so perfectly evi- 
dent, and what nobody can deny—namely, 
that the discontinuance even for one year of 
the six days’ training on permanent duty 
would be detrimental to the efficiency of 
the force; that it is contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee; and, thirdly, 
that it would be an inexpedient thing to 
do. I am perfectly certain if the noble 
Marquess will look through the Estimates 
he will be quite able to effeet other reduc- 
tions sufficient to make up the amount. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I hope the 
House will not be led away by the very 
enthusiastic speech of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who has just sat down. 
We are, as my noble Friend stated, fully 
sensible of the great value of the Yeomanry 
force and of their efficiency, and what we 
now propose does not either imply any want 
of appreciation of their merits, or, on the 
other hand, entail any sensible diminution 
of their efficiency. It is not the first time 
that the motive of economy with regard to 
the service of a particular year has pre- 
vailed, and the calling out of the Yeomanry 
has been omitted. There have been many 
years in which the Yeomanry have not been 
permanently embodied. I think it is a 
great disparagement of the Yeomanry not 
to believe that the efficiency of the force 
will remain unaffected, although for the 
space of one year six days’ training on 
permanent duty may be discontinued. They 
have not been called out for two successive 
years; but it has often happened that for 
one year they have not been called out. 
The unfortunate war in New Zealand has 
entailed very large expenses incidental to 
the year, and which, we hope, will not 
oceur in any future year. Looking over 
the various heads of charge connected with 
our military arrangements, we have thought 
the reduction proposed might fairly be made 
without any diminution of the efficieney of 
this valuable part of our domestic foree. I 
hope, therefore, the House will not agree 
to the Motion of the hon. and gallant 
Member, and diminish by the amount of 
£46,000 that saving which we think the 
House may, with every regard for the 
safety of the country, wisely agree to. 

Str WILLIAM MILES said, he should 
not have been surprised if the noble Lord 
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had given a silent Vote on this occasion ; 
but he certainly was surprised at what he 
now said. When the noble Lord presided at 
the Home Office, and a deputation of Yeo- 
manry Officers waited upon him, including 
the Marquess of Ailesbury and Lord Evers- 
ley, he (Sir William Miles) was also pre. 
sent. The noble Lord received them most 
courteously, and after hearing the whole of 
their case, in which they set forth the ne- 
cessity of the Yeomanry being called out 
for a longer period, the noble Lord, as it 
seemed to him (Sir William Miles), was so 
convinced by the arguments the deputation 
addressed to him, that he was disposed to 
extend the period, not only to eight, but 
to ten days ; and if his right hon. Friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had not 
come to the reseue—for the order had been 
given and disseminated from the Home 
Office—the alteration would probably have 
been made. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had nothing at all to do 
with it. 

Sir WILLIAM MILES said, he had 
thought it probable that the right hon. 
Gentleman had a hand in it. After this 
opinion of the noble Lord while at the 
Home Office, he (Sir William Miles) was 
surprised to hear the noble Lord say that 
the efficiency of the Yeomanry could be as 
well kept up if their calling out were in- 
termitted for a year. His regiment was 
not called out in 1860, and the result was, 
that when they were inspected in the fol- 
lowing year, every fifth man was found to 
be a recruit. He could not conceive why 
this change should be called for. If they 
did not want the Yeomanry, let them dis- 
miss them, but let them not be dealt with 
on such a penny-wise-pound-foolish prin- 
ciple. Let the Government tell them, 
“We want you,” or “ We do not want 
you;”” but let not the position of the com- 
manding officer be rendered so embarrass- 
ing, and let not the proffer of services 80 
valuable be treated in such a manner. 

Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 158 ; Noes 
157: Majority 1. 


REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF CON- 
STABULARY—POLICE SPY SYSTEM. 
OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK : Sir, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a Report which 
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has been made to the Home Secretary, 
and I wish to ask a question of the right 
hon. Gentleman respeeting that Report. 
It will be in the recollection of every one 
that, within the last few days, a remarkable 
trial has taken place in France, which 
furnished us with a notion of what the 
police system is there; and, thereupon, 
the most influential journal of England, 
and probably of the world, published a 
strong article upon the effect of the spy 
system in France. At that trial it was 
seen that the spy system was employed to 
track men who were denounced as con- 
spiring to commit a great crime, and the 
spy system was put into operation to pre- 
vent that crime and to bring those who 
contemplated it to justice. The article in 
The Times newspaper spoke of that system 
in terms of reprobation, and it stated that 
certainly the people of England would not 
bear such a system among them. I am 
very much afraid that the people of Eng- 
land not only may, but actually do bear 
the existence of a spy system of which they 
have but little idea, I take it that if a 
spy system were established in the country, 
in places where the population is compara- 
tively thinly scattered, all hopes of privacy 
would be at an end, and the pleasures of 
private life would be poisoned, embittered, 
and almost destroyed. It happens that we 
have established police all over England, 
and in London there are, as I learn from 
the Inspectors’ Report, societies organized 
for the purpose of supplying information to 
inquisitive persons. The pretence is that 
of defending credit and preventing crime; 
but the result is, that the habit of inqui- 
sitiveness is propagated, and a desire for 
tittle-tattle is very much fostered. Every- 
body wishes to know everything about 
everybody else, and what ‘* Mrs. Grundy ”’ 
may say is an important question in every 
family. But, as we know that in France 
the steps of men were dogged from hour 
to hour, by wight and by day—that men 
could not go out or return home, could not 
dine or go to bed, without the police know- 
ing it—so in the present circumstances of 
England private life in the same way may 
be watched, and we shall be unable to stir 
without somebody following to report our 
actions, In order to make the House 
understand what I mean I will read a few 
lines from the Reports of the Inspectors of 
Constabulary in England, ordered to be 
printed on February 9th last. In his re- 
pert, General Cartwright, the Inspector of 

olice in the Eastern Counties, Midland, 
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and North Wales district, makes this state- 
ment— 


“During my inspection in the county of Lin- 
coln, Captain Bicknell, the Chief Constable for 
that large and important county, brought under my 
notice a system which he had discovered of pri- 
vate communication between individuals or socie- 
ties and members of the force, which I cannot 
better explain than by entering the letter ad- 
dressed from Captain Bicknell to the county 
paper upon the subject— 

“«¢ To the Editor of the Mercury. 
“« Chief Constable’s Office, Lincoln, 
August 12th, 1863. 

*«* Sir, — The police of this county are con- 
stantly receiving letters from private inquiry offi- 
ces, seeking information as to the character, re- 
spectability, and money value of persons ee 
in the towns and villages, generally of s 


| traders, but sometimes of clergy and professional 


men. Companies are formed for the professed 
object of conducting these inquiries, and the 
tice is becoming very prevalent. I think most 
persons are little aware of the system of spy- 
ing that is going on, and that ‘strictly confiden- 
tial”’ communications may be passing concerning 
them which may be of serious injury to their pro- 
spects, and that their names may be inscribed at 
the offices in the “register of persons deemed un- 
worthy of credit.” The police of the counties and 
boroughs are largely applied to by these offices, 
and it is within my knowledge that, in some in- 
stances, the information sought has been furnished, 
and remuneration received. Such matters, unless 
on criminal information, are, I conceive, beyond 
the province of the police ; and it is to make 
known that I have prohibited any replies to such 
inquiries on the part of the constabulary of this 
county, and also to draw the attention of the po- 
lice authorities generally to the subject, that I 
request the insertion of this letter in your widely 
circulated paper. 1 enclose you a specimen letter 
of inquiry, but not for publication. I am, ée., 
«<*« Puiu BIcKNELL, 
Chief Constable of Lincolnshire.’ ” 


Upon this General Cartwright makes some 
observations, which I will read to the 
House— 

“ Considering this is a most important commu- 
nication, I have made a point of inquiring whether 
this system has been generally in force, and I 
have to report, that in many counties and bo- 
roughs I find it to be of common practice. Feel- 
ing deeply how injurious such a system must be 
to the wellbeing of the force, I eannot too strongly 
impress upon you my firm belief that, unless it is 
at once suppressed, the support the force receives 
from the public will be greatly damaged, if not 
entirely withdrawn. According to the title of the 
Act, under which the force is established, it is 
stated to be for the more effectual prevention and 
detection of crime, suppression of vagrancy, and 
maintenance of good order. The duties here are 
so well defined that it must be clear to every one 
that any strictly confidential inquiries into private 
means and character between individuals or so- 
cieties and police officers, is one of the most 
dangerous transgressions of duty that can be ima- 
gined. The efficiency of the force depends upon 
its popularity, which, if removed, is fatal to its 
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main support ; as, according to its efficiency, it | very few instances ; and, attention hay- 


becomes popular, so according to its popularity it 
omes efficient. In my circuit of inspection, 
wherever I have mentioned this subject to any of 
those in command of forces it has met with their 
immediate reprobation. This course of action 
may check the system referred to, but I consider 
it of such vital importance to the force, that I 
have thought it my duty to bring it under your 
immediate consideration,” 
The chief consideration which presents it- 
self to General Cartwright is very properly 
the efficiency of the police force ; but it is 
right that this House should consider the 
welfare of the community, What I wish, 
therefore, to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
is, Whether his attention has been called to 
this very important communication ; whe- 
ther he has come to any resolution re- 
specting the course pursued by the police 
in these cases ; and whether he has issued 
any orders thereupon ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: No doubt the 
practice to which General Cartwright has 
called the attention of the Secretary 
of State, is a most objectionable one, and 
the employment of the police in certain 
parts of the country, not under the author- 
ity of their officers, but by private 
communications with private parties, in 
making these inquiries, is altogether fo- 
reign to the object fur which the police 
foree was established. As soon as my 
attention was called to this passage in 
General Cartwright’s Report, I directed a 
circular to be addressed to the Chairmen 
of Quarter Sessions in counties, and to the 
Chairmen of Watch Committees in bo- 
roughs possessing a separate police force, 
and to the police authorities in Scotland. 
This is the form addressed to the Chair- 
men of Watch Committees— 

“ Whitehall, Feb. 3. 

“Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir George 
Grey to request that you will call the attention 
of the Watch Committee to the inclosed extract 
from the last Report of Lieutenant General Cart- 
wright, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Con- 
stabulary, respecting a system of private com- 
munication which appears to be in operation be- 
tween individuals or societies and members of 
the constabulary force ; and I am to request that 
—— may be made upon this subject with 
reference to the police of your borough, and 
that special instructions may be given to prevent 
a practice which is open to very serious objec- 
tion. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“H. A. Bruce, 
“The Chairman of the Watch Committee.” 


I have received a great many letters in 
answer to this circular, and, although 
some replies are still wanting, I am happy 
to say that the general result shows that 
the practice does not exist except in only 


Mr. Roebuck 





ing been called to the subject, I hope the 
notice taken of it by General Cartwright, 
and the steps adopted in consequence, will 
effectually prevent the continuance of the 
practice. 


THE CONTROLLER OF THE NAVY AND 
THE DEVONPORT ELECTION, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. FERRAND, pursuant to notice, 
rose to put Questions to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, on the present Controller of 
the Navy having appeared in the uniform 
of his rank when Captain of the Steam 
Reserve at the Devonport Election in 
1859, and taking an active part in its pro- 
ceedings. Ten days ago the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) brought 
under the notice of the House the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners appointed in 
the year 1861, to inquire inte ‘the Dock- 
yards, On that occasion I took the 
liberty of calling attention to what I 
deseribed as Whig tyranny and political 
interference in Devonport on the part of 
the Admiralty by the late and present 
Controller of the Navy. The charges I 
made were clear and distinct —there could 
be no mistake about them — and I made 
them in the presence of the Secretary and 
junior Lord of the Admiralty. Neither of 
those honourable officials thought it their 
duty to contradict any statement I made 
on that occasion, They both held their 
peace, and from that time to this day the 
charges that I made have never been con- 
tradicted. I was astonished at the silence 
of the Secretary of the Admiralty and of 
the junior Lord ; and, for the purpose of 
obtaining from them some distinct confir- 
mation or denial of the statement which I 
made, I placed on the paper of the House 
a notice intimating my intention to put 
some Questions to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. After I had placed that no- 
tice on the paper, I was told by an hon. 
and gallant Friend of mine (Sir John Hay) 
that he intended to read a denial to the 
House of some of the statements which I 
had made. That being the case, instead of 
putting the Questions I at first intended, I 
thought it necessary to alter my notice, 
and to intimate my intention, upon the 
Question of going into Supply, of asking 
the indulgence of the House whilst sub- 
mitting certain questions, and of making a 
further statement in reference to that in- 
tended to be made by my hon. and gallant 
Friend. Since I received that information 
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from my hon. and gallant Friend, I have 
looked into the proceedings which have 
taken place in what I may call the perse- 
eution of my late respected friend Mr. 
Augustus Stafford, and I am greatly sur- 
prized to find that the men who were the 
chief persecutors of that noble hearted 
Englishman — who had brought distinct 
charges against him of using his office for 
the purpose of bringing his political. influ- 
ence to bear upon the dockyard boroughs 
—have themselves actually, and to a far 
more guilty extent than Mr. Augustus 
Stafford, exercised their political influence 
in those boroughs. On the 21st of April, 
1852, Sir Baldwin Walker—who was then 
Sarveyor of the Navy, and I may say the 
chief persecutor of my late hon. Friend 
Mr. Stafford—addressed a letter to the 


and the Devonport 
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enforced, if the Board of Admiralty honcstly per- 
severe in its maintenance ; and if, having ap- 
pointed fit persons as superintendents, they direct 
them vigilantly to watch those whose fair co-opera- 
can insure justice to candidates for promo- 


| tion 
; tion. 
The Report says in another place— 

‘‘For the purpose of securing a proper system 
of promotions in the dockyards, it may, perhaps, 
be fairly required that, if the system under which 
these promotions are now again regulated should 
be hereafter altered or modified, the information 
shall be laid before Parliament, as soon as an op- 
portunity may be afforded for such communica- 
tion.” 

The Report strongly censured Mr. Stafford 
for interfering with the duties of Sir Bald- 
win Walker, in whose hands the promo- 
tions in the yards then rested, on the 
recommendation of the superintendents. 








In this Report the present Duke of Somer- 


then Secretary of the Admiralty, for the | set declares distinctly that no Government 
purpose of forwarding his resignation to officer was to interfere in the elections, 
the Board of Admiralty. I will read an and that the Board of Admiralty should 
extract from that letter, which was dated not interfere between the superintendents 
the 21st of April, 1852— and the Secretary of the Navy. In 1855 
“TI must beg to tender to their Lordships my | the right hon. Baronet the present Secre- 
resignation, for I can no longer continue to hold tary of the India Board (Sir CharlesWood) 
the appointment of Surveyor of the Navy with such | hecame First Lord of the Admiralty ; and 
on Gageintien on cay eetactn, 8 Gas 6 Sew. io, prevent the slightest mistake taking 
ing political motives to influence my admission to | gs ; 
the Board.” | place afterwards on this important question, 
Nothi furth aieiihis at | he issued an order or regulation, which 
een, See ae: Sees Se ange ought to be as binding on officers of the 


Sir Baldwin Walker’s resignation either | navy as are the Rules of this House upon 


inside or outside of this House. I believe! dip Wcuicas, When, on a fermen denna. 


that in consequence of some communica- | . os 

: . the right hon. Gentleman was explaining 
yer apt se gg gy _to the House what he had done in refer- 
Stafford, and Sir Baldwin Walker, the “sage - the patronage in the dockyards, 
latter gentleman was induced to withdeew | prong ‘iss tains enh Gin eateiiann oon 
his resignation. But on the 19th of April, given over to the superintendents, and since then 
1853, Sir Benjamin Hall brought forward the Board of Admiralty have had nothing to do 
some distinct charges against Mr. Au- | with promotion in the employment of the yards.” 


ustus Stafford, to support which Sir) Tye noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
Idwin Walker was the chief witness. | miralty heard that statement, and be did 
On the 22nd of the same month a Com-| not contradict it. He would now show the 


mittee was appointed to inquire into dock-| tou.6 what the facts really were. In 


yard appointments and promotions. This | 1958 the Government of Lord Derby came 
Committee consisted of five Members of | into office, and the right hon. Baronet the 


apr y heard quale ny Raat " | Member for Droitwich (Sir John Paking- 
hold in my hand some short extracts from | ee rng a _ on ~ a rgsy 
the Report of that C itte The Com- | tis an extraor inary act, that ina 

ee caches tgp ‘time after the right hon. Baronet came 


mittee report that— into office, promotions were stopped in 
“In 1849, Sir Francis Baring, being then First! the borough of Devonport by Sir Baldwin 
: : 4. & P y : 
Lord of ~ vey po anes per Rv ye mond Walker ; and none of the vacancies that 
precaution for e exciusion Of poll ical influence | é . 
from the administration of the dockyards, by writ- | ws o—« ‘4 oe gg hv 
ing himself to the superintendents and principal before the Board o m y. 
officers whom he appointed, asking them as officers | already told the House how often I had 
an rg anne a .~ an eam _ — | demanded that these vacancies should be 
W not interfere in the politics of the place.!),:4 before the Board of Admiralty. I was 
An important system of advancement must be : 
productive of industry, and therefore of enna 5 | 2008 that there were no oak tat = 
such a system your Committee believe may be therefore no appointments could be made 
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in the borough of Devonport. On the last 
day of the Derby Government I again 
went to the Admiralty, and insisted upon 
the production of the list of vacancies; at 
Jast it was produced. I then saw the Sec- 
retary to the Admiralty, who took me to the 
First Lord (Sir J. Pakington) and placed 
the list in his hands, but that he could not 
interfere because he had just resigned 
office. I have before told the House how 
those vacancies were filled up immediately 
by Sir Baldwin Walker when the Duke of 
Somerset became First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. Now, I here assert that the Duke 
of Somerset and Sir Baldwin Walker on 
that occasion did precisely that for doing 
which they had both censured so severely 
and cruelly Mr. Augustus Stafford. The 
other night, when I made a charge against 
Sir Baldwin Walker for having in 1859 
issued an address to the electors of Devon- 
port, for the purpose of preventing them 
voting for me, accusing me of having told 
falsehoods, I then stated I regretted that 
I was not able to produce a copy of the 
placard containing that address to the 
House. I have, however, since had it 
searched for, and I have it now in my pos- 
session. This is the placard I hold in my 


hand, and it was issued by Mr. R. M. 
Watson, the Chairman of Sir Arthur Bul- 
ler’s Committee, now my hon. Colleague, 
with Sir Baldwin Walker’s name at the 


bottom of it. Now, let hon. Members ob- 
serve that the man who sent in his resig- 
nation some years ago, because he al- 
leged that Mr. Augustus Stafford had in- 
terfered with his duties, thought it becom- 
ing in 1859, when the Whigs were so anxious 
to keep me out of Parliament, to violate the 
pledge he then gave by issuing an address 
to the electors of Devonport conveying the 
most offensive charges against me. Sir 
Baldwin Walker’s placard is headed “ Re- 
futation of Slander.” The attention of the 
electors of Devonport is herein seriously 
ealled to the statement of Sir Baldwin 
Walker, Controller of the Navy, &c., &. 
Now, the charges which I had made against 
Sir Baldwin Walker were these :—That 
during the time the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pakington) 
was First Lord of the Admiralty he had kept 
back from him all knowledge of the vacan- 
cies that occurred in the borough of Devon- 
port, so that no promotions could take place 
during that time. I stated how the case 
stood when the Government of Lord Derby 
had resigned, and how the appointments 
were made when the Duke of Somerset 
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came into office as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. Now, the truth of that statement 
was confirmed by the evidence of Sir Bald- 
win Walker himself, before the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the control and 
management of the Dockyards appointed 
in 1860. In a letter from Sir Baldwin 
Walker to Mr. Watson, he says— 

“ Dear Sir,—I have to thank you for your kind 
communication, and to express a hope that the 
enclosed statement will be sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Ferrand’s charges, as regards me, are false.” 


Now Sir, before Sir Baldwin Walker at- 
tempted to make out my statements false, 
he should take eare that his own state- 
ments are true, A statement was made 
by him to the electors of the borough of 
Devonport to which I am ready to take 
exception. I have proved that the late 
Board of Admiralty had never heard of 
any of the vacancies that took place in De- 
vonport during their tenure of office, con- 
sequently they could not have issued any 
express order with regard to them. I avail 
myself of the present Speyeg be apolo- 
gising to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for what I said in respect to the contents 
of the placard, as it was only from memory 
I then spoke of it. It appears I was wrong 
in saying that Sir Baldwin Walker had 
stated that the vacancies were not filled 
up on account of the right hon. Gentleman 
having made some mistake in his finan- 
cial calculations. Sir Baldwin Walker 
denied that there were any vacancies kept 
back from the knowledge of the Board of 
Admiralty ; that from the pressure of busi- 
ness, and the fact of an insufficient money 
Vote, certain vacancies were delayed, and 
he asserted that the appointments were 
duly made to temporary offices, and that 
the parties nominated were paid from the 
dates of the vacancies occurring. The 
Controller of the Navy went on to say, 
‘From this statement it will be apparent 
that political motives had nothing whatever 
to do in the matter, that the statement of 
Mr. Ferrand had no foundation in fact, 
and that the charges which he had made 
against me are false.’”” Now we will see 
whether Sir Baldwin Walker speaks the 
truth on this occasion. He first says that 
the vacancies had not been filled up on ac- 
count of the deficient Vote of this House, 
and that if they had been filled up there 
would have been no money to pay the 
officers. He then goes on to say that there 
had been no needless severity exercised, 
that neither the service nor individuals 
suffered, as temporary appointments were 
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made in the first instance, which, with few 
exceptions—Conservatives were the excep- 
tions—and those for sufficient reasons— 
their Conservatism of course—were subse- 
quently confirmed, and in all such cases 
these temporary officers were paid the 
same as if they had been confirmed at the 
several dates of their acting appointments. 
Again, he said, ‘ the excess was met by 
the express orders of the late Board (Sir 
John Pakington’s), by the vacancies not be- 
ing filled up instead of by discharging the 
men.”” The House would observe that the 
passages which I have just quoted are con- 
tradictory of each other. In the first it is 
stated that the vacancies were not filled up 
because there was no money; but in the 
second it is alleged that the persons who 
were appointed temporarily were paid. 
How were they paid if there was no money | 
to pay them? How could these temporary 
officers have been paid from the occurrence 
of the vacancies if there had been no money 
voted for the purpose ? And then, thirdly, 
they were told that these vacancies had 
not been filled up at all. There is evi- 


dently a contradiction here in the state- 
ments made by Sir Baldwin Walker in the 
placards which he had caused to be posted 


in Devonport with the view of depriving 
me of the honour of representing that 
borough. It is notorious that I was de- 
prived of my seat in this House by the in- 
tervention of Sir Baldwin Walker—that I 
was deprived of the honour which I now 
enjoy by the scandalous and disgraceful 
conduct of Sir Baldwin Walker. In his 
evidence before the Royal Commission he 
stated, that in consequence of a pressure of 
business, there had oceurred a little delay 
in the forwarding of the names of the 
officers to the Board of Admiralty. But 
that delay extended over ten months. As 
I said before, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich never heard of those 
vacancies in the borough of Devonport dur- 
ing the whole tenure of his office as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. I have now done 
with Sir Baldwin Walker. He kept me 
out of this House for a considerable time ; 
but our positions are now changed. Sir 
Baldwin Walker has had to cross the seas, 
and I now stand here as representative of 
the borough of Devonport. I now turn to 
Admiral Robinson. The other night I 
brought a distinct charge against Admiral 
Robinson, now Controller of the Navy. 
This gentleman was in 1859 the captain 
of the steam reserve at Devonport. As my 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) will read a 
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letter to the House denying the charges I 
made on a former occasion against Admiral 
Robinson, I beg to repeat them, and to 
assure the House that I stand to them as 
correct, and that I make them upon my 
word of honour, and as a Member of this 
House. On the day of the nomination for 
the borough of Devonport, which took place 
in the Town Hall, a large building capable 
of containing upwards of 3,000 persons, I 
and my friends found on arriving there 
that my hon. Colleague opposite (Sir Ar- 
thur Buller) and his friends had arrived 
before us, and we had great difficulty in 
fighting our way into the hall, for there 
were as many outside eager to get in as 
had already assembled within the building. 
I foreed my way as well as I could to the 
front of the platform, and I then observed 
that a barricade went down the centre of 
the hall to divide the two hostile parties. 
My party consisted of about two-thirds of 
those present ; and scareely had I and my 
immediate friends taken our places before 
I saw an officer in uniform stride over the 


| benches and stand against the wall on the 


Whig side. He was dressed in the uni- 
form of his rank, he had a quantity of gold 
lace on his clothes, and gold buttons, and 
he stood up while those around him were 
seated. There was the usual amount of 
confusion and cheering which attends a 
contested election, and when some one in 
the crowd called for ‘* Three cheers for 
Sir Arthur Buller,” I saw this gallant 
officer wave his handkerchief, and join in 
the call. Ile gave the cheers, waved his 
handkerchief, and caused great excitement; 
and, in fact, he acted as fugleman to his 
party on several occasions during the pro- 
ceedings. At last he aroused a strong 
feeling of hostility against him, and his 
conduct was met with cries of ‘‘ Shame, 
shame ;’’ ** Be off, you have no business 
here ;’” ‘* You are transgressing the rules 
of the service,” and so on; and I distinctly 
heard it said by several who were present, 
‘* That he had come there in the hope of 
getting a good place from the Duke of 
Somerset.’’ There was so much excite- 
ment in the hall, caused by this gentle- 
man’s conduct, that I expected a row, and 
I appealed to the Mayor of Devonport, 
calling his attention to it, and requesting 
that he would desire the gentleman, who 
had violated the rules of the Admiralty by 
his being present, to leave the hall. The 
Mayor looked up and the Mayor looked 
down, but nothing more, and the gentle- 
man remained till the end of the procced- 
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ings. It has been hinted to me that the 
Mayor of Devonport has written a letter 
to the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, in which he says non mi ricor- 
do. Now, as the Mayor is an extreme 
Whig, an earnest party man in the bo- 
rough, and a strong influential supporter of 
my hon. Colleague, having made himself 
most active in his election, his denial of 
my statement must be received with that 
hesitation which a party man’s declaration 
always will be when he says, ‘I don’t re- 
member.”” I do remember what occurred, 
and I have stated on my word and ho- 
nour what I saw and what I will stand 
by. I understand my hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir John Hay) is going to read 
a letter he has received from Admiral Ro- 
binson; but, before he does so, I must call 
my hon. and gallant Friend's attention to 
the fact that Admiral Robinson has made 
two statements with respect to this charge. 
When I was addressing the House on a 
former occasion, Admiral Robinson was 
sitting under the gallery, and my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Wakefield 
went to him, and he afterwards informed 
me that Admiral Robinson said there was 
not one word of truth in what I had said 


of his conduct at Devonport, and that all 
he did there was to call for a lady on his 
way a gt Joun Hay: No, no!] 


—that he called at the Town Hall for some 
person or other to take home as he re- 
turned from his official duties. Now, he 
has written a letter, which my hon. and 
gallant Friend has shown to me and other 
hon. Members, which he is to read to the 
House, in which Admiral Robinson says he 
was there in uniform, and that he had a 
right to be there, notwithstanding Sir 
Francis Baring’s circular prohibiting all 
officers from interfering at elections. A 
right to be there! why, he was not even a 
voter! [Sir Artaur Bouter: Yes, he 
was. | If he was he had no right to interfere. 
Ile, however, did so, and towards the con- 
clusion of his letter he says he was leaving 
the Town Hall when a gentleman came up 
to him and said he would report his con- 
duct to the Board of Admiralty, for what 
he had done that day, and his reply was, 
**You are quite welcome; send me the 
letter, and I will forward it myself.”" Can 
you imagine anything more improper than 
that Admiral Robinson, having violated 
the rules of the service, should have made 
such a reply to a person who complained 
to him of his conduct? But it shows to 
me, and I think it must appear clear to 
Mr. Ferrand 
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the House, that he knew no fault would be 
found with him by the Admiralty; and to 
show that no fault was found with him, in 
the following year—1860—he was, I stated 
the other night, appointed “ our trusty and 
well-beloved Commissioner” to go down to 
the borough of Devonport and inquire into 
the control and management of the dock- 
yard, and in the following year he was ap- 
pointed Controller of the Navy. As to 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wake. 
field, and the noble Lord the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, who will probably read a 
letter each to the House, perhaps the 
House will be so indulgent as to allow me 
to read a statement which [ have received 
from Devonport confirmatory of my state- 
ment. It was from the gentleman who 
proposed me on the second occasion, and 
who is a gentleman of great influence and 
standing in the borough. The letter says— 

“ Admiral Robinson may say what he pleases 
about his not being at the hustinys and taking 
part in the election proceedings you mention. 
You might get fifty people at least to swear to the 
fact, if necessary. His appearance there in the 
uniform of his rank excited my own attention, 
and I condemned the proceedings as improper to 
our friends, both at the hustings and after. You 
will understand that Admiral Robinson was not a 
voter at the election you mention.” 


I have another letter from a leading sup- 
porter of his at Devonport, who says— 


“The fact is that Admiral Robinson wore the 
uniform of a captain in the navy, which rank he 
then held, and it is a quibble to say he was not in 
full uniform. Admiral Robinson cheered, waved 
his pocket-handkerchief, and was as excited as 
the most extreme and violent partisan in the 
room. Why, he was the observed among ob- 
servers. I heard men near me cry ‘Shame.’ On 
hearing that cry I inquired who the captain in 
uniform was. I have heard admirals and captains 
in Her Majesty’s navy speak in the strongest 
terms of his conduct on that day. You may make 
what use you like of this ; and if my statement is 
not enough to justify yours, why there are hun- 
dreds of Whigs who will back you out.” 

[A laugh.] And I have this morning re- 
ceived a statement from several most re- 
spectable persons at Devonport to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

“ Devonport, March 2, 1864. 

“ We, the undersigned, beg to state, that at the 
nomination of Sir Arthur Buller in August, 1859, 
Captain Robinson, who was then Captain of the 
Steam Reserve at this port, was in the Town Hall, 
in the uniform of his rank, taking a very pro- 
minent part in the proceedings by standing up in 
a most conspicuous place, cheering and waving 
his white pocket-handkerchief. The Town Hall 
was crammed, consequently Captain Robinson 
must have been there before the proceedings com- 
menced and remained until the close, as it was utter- 
ly impossible for him to have got to the place where 
he stood (upon the high benches), unless he had 
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been admitted to the hall before the public were 
let in. We saw him when we entered the hall, 
and his being there in uniform was generally re- 
marked upon and considered as highly indecorous 
and improper. Five hundred persons will corro- 
borate this statement. 
“Frep. Row, M.D. 
“Joun C. Turerens. 
“ Jostan G. Uncror, 
“Tomas H. Hawker. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wakefield says Admiral Robinson 
was not there in full uniform. What I 
meant was, that he wore an officer’s dress 
with buttons and lace upon it. Ido not 
mean to say he had a cocked hat and a 
sword on, because it was not likely he 
would have worn them. After the letters 
I have read I hope the House will say that 
I have not made my statement on light 
grounds, and that I have only done my 
duty in bringing it forward. I wish with 
all my heart poor Augustus Stafford had 
been spared to be sitting on these benches. 
Yes, he was a persecuted, and, politically 
speaking, a murdered man, and his bit- 
terest enemies were the Duke of Somerset 
and Sir Baldwin Walker—men who I have 
proved have violated that law ten times 
more than he did. It is true that the man 
who preferred the charges against him (Sir 
Benjamin Hall) went up to the House of 
Lords, and poor Augustus Stafford went 
down into the grave—a broken-hearted 
man—eruelly persecuted to death by two 
Whigs, who I have proved have violated the 
law ; and Sir, the Duke of Somerset, who 
is made such a parade of in the Report I 
have quoted, has rewarded Admiral Robin- 
son for outraging public decency in Devon- 
port, by appointing him Controller of the 
Navy in the room of Sir Baldwin Walker, 
who, at the Duke of Somerset’s instiga- 
tion, has fled across the seas to prevent his 
being examined before a Committee of this 
House. I now beg to ask the noble Lord 
the Secretary of the Admiralty the Ques- 
tions of which I have given notice— 
Whether Admiral Robinson, the present 
Controller of the Navy, attended the no- 
mination of candidates at the Devonport 
election in 1859 in the uniform of his rank 
as Captain of the Steam Reserve, and took 
an active part in the proceedings ; and 
whether, in doing so, he acted in defiance 
of the rules laid down by the Admiralty for 
the control and management of the naval 
service ? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that as he had 
been alluded to he thought it right to ex- 
plain before the noble Lord the Secretary 


Groner H. E, Runprz. 
Witt Oniver, 

W. P. Sway. 
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of the Admiralty replied to the questions 
of the hon. Member for Devonport, the part 
which he had taken in this matter, and 
how it was that he had anything to do with 
it that evening. He might say—since 
there is sometimes (and very naturally so) 
a forgetfulness as to details of subjects 
brought under discussion—he might say, 
that on a former occasion he went to the 
hon. Member for Devonport, and asked 
him whether he meant that Admiral Ro- 
binson was present with a cocked hat, 
sword, and epaulettes, which appeared to 
him a very absurd thing ; and he certainly 
understood the hon. Member to reply that 
Admiral Robinson was in full dress, which 
toa naval man meanta cocked hat, sword, 
and epaulettes. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 

Mr. FERRAND : I beg to say I never 
alluded to cocked hat, sword, and epau- 
lettes. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that of course 
the hon. Member was right in his recollec- 
tion, but the impression made on him 
was that the hon. Member affirmed that 
Admiral Robinson was in full dress. Per- 
haps his hon. Friend did not know the 
exact difference in naval uniforms. But 
he mentioned to the hon. Member the 
cocked hat, sword, and epaulettes, because 
it struck him as too absurd to suppose a 
naval officer would stand up like a parish 
beadle at an election, and he asked the 
question to make sure whether he had 
understood him rightly or not, It fre- 
quently happened that persons connected 
with the Admiralty attended the House, 
and as it was the first night of the Naval 
Estimates, Admiral Robinson happened to 
be in the gallery when the hon. Member 
made the statement which they were now 
discussing. He(Sir John Hay) went to 
Admiral Robinson and said, ‘‘ What on 
earth is this you have been doing? Can 
you explain it at all?’’ Admiral Robin- 
son had not made two statements to him. 
The expression used was that there was 
not a word of truth—he did not mean it at 
all disparagingly to the hon. Member in re- 
ference to his being there in full dress. 
Further than that, Admiral Robinson had 
written a letter containing a full account 
of the whole proceeding, and he had shown 
it to the hon. Member, because there was 
one quotation which, as it would not be 
strictly in order, the hon. Member would 
not object to his omitting it. The letter 
was as follows :— 


“ As you have asked me about the Devonport 
election of 1859, let me state in a few words what 
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I know about it. The only circumstance which 
made any impression upon me is this :—As I 
was leaving the Town Hall after the election, with 
my wife, who had gone there with a friend to 
hear the speeches, a stranger came up to me and 
said he should write to the Admiralty to say that 
he had seen me in the hall in uniform. I very 
civilly offered to forward his letter, and to certify 
to the fact that I had been there, as I had a per- 
fect right to be. I never, of course, heard a word 
more upon the subject, or ever gave it a thought. 
I was dressed in a frock coat and cap, a dress I 
always wore on all occasions, according to rule, 
when within the limits of the port. You and 
every naval officer know that it was impossible I 
could have worn a cocked hat, sword, and epau- 
lettes, except at a court-martial and in full dress. 
Epaulettes were worn only with an evening coat 
or in full dress. The story is too absurd, and it 
is not true. 1 assert that on whatever occasion I 
was in the Town Hall I was dressed as I have de- 
scribed ; that I had a perfect right to be there— 
the same right that I had to be present, as a lis- 
tener, at any public meeting lawfully assembled. 
I took no part whatever in the proceedings, any 
more than I do when I am _ under the gallery of 
the [louse of Commons. The Mayor of Devon- 
port, at that time, does not even recollect that I 
was in the hall at all, much less does he remember 
being applied to by Mr. Ferrand on account of 
my interrupting him. The whole subject has so 
completely passed from my mind that I cannot 
recall the place where I stood. I know it was in 


the gallery, and that there was a great crowd, 
with the usual laughing and shouting accompany- 


ing election speeches. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that the Duke of Somerset knew that I had 
any political opinions whatever. I may add that, 
as Captain of the Reserve, I had no charge, 
power, authority, or influence whatever in the 
dockyards. It is different, as you know, now, but 
in 1859 it was as I say. I really thought the 
whole story too absurd to ask any one to contra- 
dict it in the House, but these are the facts, and 
you may make what use of them you please.” 

That was the note in question. It was a 
note written to him, unasked for, in con- 
sequence of the conversation which he had 
with Admiral Robinson, as he had before 
stated. It appeared to him to be almost 
& private note ; but as the hon. Gentleman 
had requested him to read it, and as Admi- 
ral Robinson gave him permission to make 
what use of it he pleased, he thought it 
desirable to read it to the House. He 
should like to say a few words on the case. 
It must be remarked that Admiral Robin- 
son was at that time Captain Robinson, of 
the Steam Reserve; that as Captain of 
the Steam Reserve he had no power in 
the dockyard ; he was merely the captain 
of a ship lying in Hamoaze. He polled at 
eight o’clock before he went down to his 
duty, and he believed he polled for the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Devonport (Sir 
Arthur Buller.) He was not sure whether 
it was on the same occasion ; but, on the 
occasion in question, Admiral Robinson 


Sir John Hay 
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came to the meeting to join a party of 
friends and to see the fun which was 
going on, and he did not take any special 
part in the proceedings. Such was the 
Admiral’s statement to him, and he must 
say he believed what the Admiral told 
him. A great deal had been said against 
Sir Baldwin Walker. He believed Sir 
Baldwin Walker to be a very able anda 
very zealous officer. He did not intend to 
go into the question which had been often 
mooted as to his conduct, but he was quite 
sure that Sir Baldwin Walker was one of 
the most honourable men in the profession, 
and that he was one of the most capable 
admirals whom we had afloat. He thought 
his noble Friend the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty owed Sir Baldwin Walker a word 
in defence, because he rather thought that 
any slackness in the Controller’s depart- 
ment in reference to filling up vacancies, 
was owing to a charge made by the noble 
Lord, about five millions of money, which the 


clerks in the office were endeavouring to 


discover. If there was any neglect in fill- 
ing up the appointmeuts, it~ was partly 
owing to the attention paid to the noble 
Lord, who was then sitting on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House, and was a very 
ardent naval reformer. Whatever might 
be said of the conduct of various Cabinet 
Ministers in reference to elections at Tot- 
ness or Tamworth, he thought the Duke 
of Somerset, in making naval appoint- 
ments, was not unduly influenced by po- 
litical motives, and he was happy to bear 
testimony to the noble Duke’s conduct in 
that respect. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: I thank 
the hon. and gallant Member for Wake- 
field for his noble and kind defence, both 
of Admiral Robinson and Sir Baldwin 
Walker. It does him infinite credit, be- 
cause it shows that he puts aside party 
feelings, and wishes to do justice when 
anything like slanderous attacks are made 
upon honourable men. I need add but a 
few words. I wish to subscribe to what 
the hon. and gallant Officer has said in 
reference to the delay in the promotions. 
I believe, if any one was to blame, it was 
myself. In the spring of 1859, Sir Bald- 
win Walker was very much occupied in 
making the necessary preparations for the 
armour-plated ships which were then about 
to be constructed under the direction of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich, and was likewise extremely troubled 
about the accounts. When in that year I 
made the Motion relative to the cost of the 
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construction of our ships, it was construed 
in a manner which I never intended, It 
was construed into a suspicion that the 
money had been squandered, or, even 
worse, had been misapplied. But that was 
not my meaning or my intention, nor did 
I ever entertain such a suspicion. That 
suspicion was, however, fostered by more 
than one hon. Member, and Sir Baldwin 
Walker naturally felt anxious about the 
matter, and he put the strength of his 
department on the work of getting out the 
accounts, which caused the delay in the 
promotions. I was only then able to form 
my opinion of the cost of the construction 
of our ships from the imperfect information 
that we possessed at that time, and I 
explained that what I desired were ac- 
counts on the table showing what our ships 
cost. In the absence of any accounts, 
I had gone carefully into the matter for 
the last few years, and made such accounts 
as I could; but I asked the Admiralty to 
explain them in detail, asserting that I 
could not make out how the money was 
expended. I may have been right or 
wrong, but I state this now in order to 
account for the fact of delay in those pro- 
motions. After all the assertions, how- | 





ever, as to the delay in those promotions, | 
when we came to sift the thing to the 
bottom, I find that the delay was very in- 


considerable, It is quite true that Creve | 
were a great many promotions just after | 
the present Government came into office. | 
Those promotions arose in this way :— 
First, proposals for the dockyards in March 
contained recommendations for seventy- | 
three acting appointments. The persons | 
proposed were authorized on the I1th of 
March, by an Admiralty order, to be pro- 
visionally employed pending the results | 
of examination to be held. The result of 
the examination was sent upin May. It 
was referred to Devonport for explanation, 
and was returned to the Controller’s Office 
on the 18th of June, and submitted to the 
Board on the 2nd of July. Therefore, out 
of all these promotions, the only delay was | 
from the 18th of June to the 2nd of July ; 
and, as every one knows that in the dock- 
yards very careful investigation is ne- 
cessary to insure a proper choice of per- 
sons for promotion, I do not think that 
delay was of any great consequence. I 
endeavoured to ascertain whether there 
could be any foundation for the statement 
that promotions had been kept back, as 
stated by the hon. Member for Devonport, 
with a view to their being made by the 
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Duke of Somerset, in lieu of my right hon, 
Friend (Sir John Pakington). Now here, 
I think, is a proof that the allegation is 
utterly without foundation. On inquiry, 
I found that in the first six months of 
1859, while my right hon. Friend was at 
the head of the Admiralty, 106 promotions 
were made ; in the last six months of that 
year 151 were promoted. That fact I 
mention, to show that Sir Baldwin Walker 
had no political object in keeping back the 
promotions. I admit the delay, and also 
that I am partly to blame for it ; but it is 
likewise chargeable in part, 1 think, to the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
John Pakington) oceupied Sir Baldwin 
Walker very much in the preparation of 
plans for armour-plated ships. I will not 
go back to the unfounded and slanderous 
attacks on that gallant Officer, which have 
been alluded to by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. I would rather take Sir Baldwin 
Walker’s word than that Gentleman’s oath, 
[Loud cries of ** Oh! oh!’’) Lord Cla- 
rence Paget having resumed his seat— 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER: I beg to 
move that the words just used be taken 
down. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: If Ihave 
said a ything unparliamentary [*‘‘ Oh! 
oh !’’], IL have only done so in defence— 
[ Cries of ** Move” and *‘ take down the 


words.” 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: I rise to 
order. I hope the necessity for taking 
down the words will be averted by the 
noble Lord recalling the hasty expression 
which, I am sure, he could only have used 
in the heat of debate. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Well, 
Sir, in deference to the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman and to the House I 
shall be glad to retract that expression. 
But, at the same time, I wish in the 
strongest possible Parliamentary language 
that I can use to expfess my abhorrence of 
the attack made upon one of our bravest 
officers, who is serving the country now at 
the other end of the world, and who has 
served it for a long course of years with 
honour and dignity. I am positive that 
the assertion as to his having politically 
murdered a lamented friend of mine is 
utterly without foundation. Sir, with re- 
gard to Admiral Robinson having attended 
the election at Devonport, my hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) has stated 
the circumstances of the case. I can only 
say, that from all I can learn—and I have 
the evidence of several impartial people— 
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that Admiral Robinson only appeared in 
uniform at what is called the declaration 
of the poll, when the election is virtually 
over. The question is—was he there in 
contravention of any orders of the Admi- 
ralty? Sir, I know of no order forbidding 
an officer in the navy to go and see the 
fan that is going on, provided he does not 
take part in the election. It was well 
known that the election in which the hon. 
Member was to take part would produce 
great excitement, that strong assertions 
would be made; great curiosity was felt, 
especially on the part of the ladies, and a 
strong desire to be present. My gallant 
friend, Admiral Robinson, went as a spec- 
tator, and not in any other capacity. I 
believe his word; and I do not think he 
took any part in the election beyond re- 
cording his vote. I, therefore, attach no 
weight to statements affecting so distin- 
guished and gallant an officer of the navy 
who is not here to defend himself. In 
answer to the Question put to me by the 
hon, Member, | have to say that Admiral 
Robinson, the present Controller of the 
Navy, when captain of the Steam Reserve 
at Devonport, did appear at the election 
in the uniform of his rank, but did not 
take an active part in the proceedings. 
Sin JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I have 
been so much referred to, both by my hon. 
Friend behind me and by the noble Lord 
opposite, that perhaps I ought to say a few 
words on this question. With regard to the 
statement that a great number of appoint- 
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prevented from attending to-night by do- 
mestic cireumstances—to make these ap- 
pointments on the recommendation of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, and to take his recom- 
mendation as conclusive, reserving only to 
himself the right of investigation in any 
case where he might see reasons for prose- 
cuting inquiries. It is only due to Sir 
Baldwin Walker to say, that if this was 
the constant habit of my right hon. Friend, 
it is difficult to see what political motives 
could have influenced that gallant officer 
to keep back the appointments. In the 
position which I held, I naturally had very 
constant communications with Sir Baldwin 
Walker, and whatever his conduct on for- 
mer occasions may have been, or whatever 
his motives in this particular instance—of 
which, of course, I can know nothing—I 
feel bound to say that not once merely, but 
more than once, he gave me the most dis- 
tinct assurances, as a gentleman and as a 
man of honour, that he was not in any 
way influenced in what he did by political 
motives. The other portion of my hon. 
Friend’s question refers to the conduct of 
Admiral Robinson. I think the question 
raised by my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Wakefield is, if he will allow 
me to say so, one of very minor impor- 
tance. The question is, not whether Ad- 
miral Robinson had on a cocked hat or one 
of a different kind—the real question is, 
whether he appeared publicly on the scene 
of a contested election wt Devonport in his 
uniform as captain of the Steam Reserve ? 


ments in Devonport dockyard were kept | My noble and gallant Friend opposite says 
back in 1859, as my hon. Friend says, for | it is true Admiral Robinson went there, 
political reasons—at this distance of time, | but that he went merely as a specta- 


and not being aware that my hon. Friend 
meant to appeal to me, I cannot pretend 
to speak with accuracy as to what occurred. 


As far as I can trust my memory, I be-| 
lieve that when I left office in 1859, a very | 
Admiral Robinson would have acted with 
been kept back by the Controller of the | 


considerable number of appointments had 


Navy — Sir Baldwin Walker. But the 
House will recollect that those appoint- 


tor. I am well aware of the high profes- 
sional reputation of Admiral Robinson; he 
is a very distinguished and able man ; but 
I must say, and I think the feeling of the 
House will endorse the assertion, that 


much sounder discretion had he abstained 
from presenting himself in uniform on that 
oceasion. The complaint as to party and 


ments passed through the hands of my | political influences in our dockyards is an 


right hon, Friend the Member for Tyrone old and very distressing one. 


Reference 


(Mr.'Corry) as Secretary to the Admiralty, | has been made to the order issued by the 


and that as First Lord I had nothing to do 
with them. What the motives of Sir 
Baldwin Walker may have been, of course, 
I do not know, and cannot presume to say. 
I have not sufficient information to justify 
me in giving an opinion. But I am bound 
to say this—that I believe it was constant- 
ly the habit of my right hon. Friend the 


_to the right hon. Gentleman. 


Member for Tyrone—who is, unfortunately, 


Lord Clarence Paget 


right hon. Baronet the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir Francis Baring). I have al- 
ways thought that order did great credit 
It is quite 
clear he found the evil existing, or he would 
never have issued it. We have had reason 


to believe to-night that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Sir 
Charles Wood) found similar grounds of 
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and the Devonport 


complaint. During the short time that I 
was First Lord of the Admiralty, I re- 
ceived constant complaints of the extent 
to which party influence and party injus- 
tice, and, I must say, party oppression 
was carried in the dockyards. So urgent 
were those representations that they in- 
duced me to issue a circular, drawn up in 
the strongest terms I could use, to forbid 
interference by any officers concerned for 
the Government in these yards. The mat- 
ter is a difficult one to restrain; but it is 
the duty of every Minister, and of every 
individual having authority in these dock- 
yards, to repress the influences which have 
so long been the subject of complaint. I 
therefore think the precedent was peculiarly 
unfortunate which was established by an 
officer so distinguished as Admiral Robin- 
son, when, led away for the moment, as I 
am willing to believe, by political feeling, 
and with no intention of committing any 
impropriety, he presented himself at a 
place and on an occasion where much 
greater discretion would have been shown 
had he felt that his uniform ought not to 
be seen. 

Sm ARTHUR BULLER said, he was 
present and played a considerable part in 
the proceedings in question, and knew the 
exact circumstances under which Admiral 
Robinson appeared on the occasion in ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Devonport 
charged Admiral Robinson with having 
been present at the nomination and inter- 
fering, he then being in high authority in 
the dockyard. Now I beg the hon. 
Member will recollect, that at that time 
Captain Robinson held no position higher 
than that of simple captain of a ship, and 
had no authority whatever in the dockenelh 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
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Gentleman, I am sure, does not wish to; 
state anything in the least degree incor- | 
rect. But an officer at the head of the! 
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leave he had taken the precaution to ob- 
tain from his superior officer, and so was 
present at the nomination. He went simply 
to hear the fun of which there was reason 
to expect an ample store. He was not 
disappointed in that expectation; but it 
was a little unfair of the very person who 
provoked the merriment to complain of its 
expression. There were many hon. Gen- 
tlemen present, he believed, who had had 
occasion to smile at the exhibitions of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ferrand) in that 
House, but I can assure them that these 
are miserable and tame proceedings in com- 
parison with his poluphloisboious perform- 
ances on the hustings. Admiral Robinson 
is free to admit that he did laugh on that 
occasion ; that he laughed heartily ; but 
he kept within the legitimate bounds 
of honest laughter; and he declared upon 
his honour that he did nothing whatever 
to disturb, as it was called, the proceed- 
ings. He (Sir Arthur Buller) declared, 
upon his honour, that he was present at 
the time, that he did not see Adwiral 
Robinson do anything of the kind, and 
he declared further, that if he had done 
any such thing he must inevitably have 
seen it. The hon. Gentleman complained 
of the mayor as being a Whig, and, like 
all other Whigs, refusing to do his duty. 
The mayor had a distinct recollection that 
no reference whatever was made to him 
as to the conduct of Admiral Robinson, 
and that it was impossible for the Admi- 
ral to have interfered in the proceedings 
without his knowledge. Admiral Robinson 
certainly did not interrupt the proceedings, 
and it was in the highest degree improba- 
ble that he should have done so, because 
at the close of the proceedings on the very 
day in question, his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Ferrand) proposed, and he (Sir Arthur 
Buller) seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
mayor for his impartial conduct. Two 


Steam Reserve of a port cannot, I think, | days afterwards, at the declaration of the 
be spoken of accurately as ‘‘ merely cap-; poll, he (Sir Arthur Buller) proposed, and 
tain of a ship.” ‘ his hon. Colleague seconded a similar vote. 

Sir ARTHUR BULLER: The com-! At the nomination of Sir Michael Seymour 
mander of the Steam Reserve at the time | a week before, his hon. Colleague, in pro- 
had no power in the dockyard, although posing a vote of thanks to the same mayor, 
new functions had since been added declared that, although he was opposed to 
to the office. At all events, he had no! him (Mr. Ferrand) in politics, he had be- 
electioneering power. He had no autho-' haved in a most honourable and gentle- 
rity, direct or indirect, over any class of | manly manner, and that his character and 
voters in the dockyard. Admiral Robin-;| conduct gave them reason to be proud of 
son, no doubt, went to the election; and | having such a person to preside over them. 
[ apprehend that as an elector he had a/| He (Sir Arthur Buller) was confirmed in 
perfect right to do so, provided he had| his statement by several of the most re- 
leave of absence from his ship. That| spectable persons in Devonport, including 
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the mayor and town clerk, that Admiral 
Robinson did not take part in the proceed- 
ings in any offensive way, or in the way 
described by the hon. Gentleman. The 
statement of his hon. Colleague was also 
flatly contradicted by Admiral Robinson 
himself. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS: The hon. 
Baronet who has just sat down has con- 
tented himself by proving a negative. He 
says, he never saw Captain Robinson act in 
the way described. [Sir Antuur BuLuer : 
I said, I must have seen him if he had 
done so.]_ The hon. Gentleman forgets 
that, in contested elections, many things 
could have happened without the hon. Ba- 
ronet seeing them ; and I think the House 
will not be satisfied because Captain Ro- 
binson, after the lapse of four or five years, 
says he does not remember acting in the 
way the hon. Gentleman states he saw him 
act. I think that the documents read by 


the hon. Member for Devonport, especially 
the one signed by eight or nine gentlemen 
of Devonport, were clear and distinct upon 
the subject; and, supported by the clear 
and distinct statement of my hon. Friend 
himself, there can be no reasonable doubt 
in any man’s mind, that Captain Robinson 


was led away by the fervour of his political 
feelings, and carried into a manifestation 
of those feelings in the way adverted to by 
my hon. Friend. But the practical point 
is this:—We are likely before very long 
to have a general Election, and we have 
been favoured by the noble Lord opposite 
with his view of the duties of Government 
officials in dockyard boroughs at elec- 
tions. The Secretary of the Admiralty 
does not think it is contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the Admiralty that an officer hold- 
ing any public appointment should attend 
an election in uniform if he do not take 
any part init. He says, that Captain Rob- 
inson attended this election, but took no ac- 
tive part in it, and that he did not therefore 
violate the instructions of the Admiralty. 
But I understood the noble Lord to admit 
that, if Captain Robinson had taken an 
active part in an election, he would, to 
that extent, have failed in his duty to the 
Admiralty. I want to know how far a 
naval officer, who manifests his anxiety 
that one candidate should be elected and 
the other defeated—I ask how far, under 
such circumstances, he may take part in a 
contested election? I hold that to be a 
practical question ; and I am afraid that 
if a general election were to take place 
after this discussion, we should find in the 


Sir Arthur Buller 


{COMMONS} 
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dockyards of this country more naval gen- 
tlemen holding situations under Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government who would think them- 
selves perfectly justified in taking what or- 
dinary mortals would consider an active part, 
though, not in the estimation of the noble 
Lord, an offensive part, in the contests. I 
therefore think the question is one of prac- 
tical importance. With respect to the lan- 
guage in which the noble Lord has indulged, 
I must say for myself that I think my hon. 
Friend has done well in bringing the sub- 
ject before the House. I know perfectly 
well what would have been said if Admiral 
Robinson had appeared on the other side 
of the hustings ; and, distasteful as it is 
to me personally to enter into these topics, 
I am grateful to-any one who stands up in 
this House and shows that the party who 
sit on this side do not intend to allow gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House a 
monopoly of electioneering purity, and enjoy 
entire and permanent immunity for such 
conduct as has been brought under our 
notice to-night. I admire the pluck and 
courage which my hon. Friend (Mr. Fer- 
rand) has displayed, and I hope he will not 
be deterred from showing up yroceedings 
of this kind whenever they may occur. 
Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, Par- 
liament is so singularly dull, so singularly 
devoid of any object of public interest, 
that I am not surprised that the hon. Gen- 
tleman on the other side should have 
thought to enliven our debates by intro- 
ducing an electioneering brawl in the bo- 
rough of Devonport—for this is nothing 
more nor less than a brawl brought before 
the consideration of Parliament. I have 
nothing whatever to say to the question on 
the paper with regard to the conduct of 
Admiral Robinson, except that I believe 
him to be a most distinguished officer, 
and in every way deserving the credence 
of the House. But when the noble 
Lord on the other side (Lord John Man- 
ners) rises in his place, and congratu- 
lates the hon. Member for Devonport and 
the House for the pluck and courage—for 
these were his words—which have been 
displayed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Devonport, I must say that I cannot 
congratulate the House on the “ pluck” 
that abuses and maligns absent men, or 
the ‘‘courage” that never withdraws an 
imputation or makes an apology when he 
is proved to be wrong. Such is not my 
notion either of pluck or courage; and I 
would remind the House, and the noble 
Lord who has this idea of the British 
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pluck and courage of his hon. Friend, 
that this is not the only occasion on which 
he has maligned and misrepresented men 
as honest and as honourable as himself. 
Sir, with regard to Sir Baldwin Walker, 
whose acquaintance I am prond of pos- 
sessing, when I heard the hon. Gentleman 
impugning the conduct of this honest offi- 
cer and honourable gentleman, although 
regretting the fire displayed by my noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty, I 
could not be surprised at it. If ever 
there was a man who deserved well of his 
country for the real pluck and courage, 
and the ability he has shown as a public 
servant, itis Admiral Walker. And when 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ferrand) has 
the face to say that he ran away from 
his charges, I venture to doubt whether, 
with all his pluck and courage, the hon. 
Gentleman would have dared to make that 
charge before Sir Baldwin Walker’s face. 
When, too, I heard that miserable and 
lukewarm apology from the right hon. 
Gentleman late the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Sir John Pakington), I felt ut- 
terly ashamed that he should have got up 
and, in that ‘‘lean and slippered panta- 
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loon” way, have made an apology for Sir 
Baldwin Walker which the gallant officer 
would have been the first to reprehend. 
The right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
known that it was impossible for any man 
connected with the Admiralty, at any time 
or place, to know what Admiral Walker’s 


politics were. He was a good public ser- 
vant, but, as I know, he never interfered 
in any way with politics or the unjust dis- 
position of patronage. Sir, if our public 
servants are to be treated in this way, 
and if all the brawls incidental to an elec- 
tion are to be thus brought forward— 
why, I might as well go into the old story 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct to 
me at Dover. I have forgiven him that 
conduct, and why should not the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport be 
equally forgiving, instead of making his 
seat in this House a tool for aspersing 
the character of public men? I did not 
intend to say a single word in this dis- 
cussion, had it not been for the attack 
made by the hon. Member for Devonport; 
but I should feel myself unworthy of a 
seat in this House if I were to remain 
silent when I see the character of an 
officer of the highest standing impugned, 
and I might say his personal honour in- 
sulted, as it has been by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. 
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ARMY— INSTRUCTION OF SOLDIERS IN 
TRADES.—RESOLUTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY, in rising, pur- 
suant to notice, to move— 

“ That it is expedient that the recommendations 
contained in the Report of the Committee on the 
proper means for the Instruction and Employ- 
ment of Soldiers and their Children in Trades, and 
of the Under Secretary of State in a letter to the 
Quartermaster General, Horse Guards, dated 23rd 
May, 1862, be carried into effect,” 
said, that the matter was one of great im- 
portance to the efficiency of the army. In 
1861 the late Sir George Lewis appointed 
a Committee for the purpose of investi- 
gating the subject, and the Committee ad- 
dressed questions to officers of all ranks, 
with the view of obtaining a perfectly im- 
partial statement of opinion. It should be 
observed that the Instructions which were 
drawn up by Sir George Lewis were of 
the most liberal and impartial kind, and 
that his desire was not so much to have 
his own preconceived opinions confirmed 
as to have such a result produced as would 
contribute to the general efficiency of the 
army. Replies were sent by a great num- 
ber of officers, and many of those replies 
were of great length and went very much 
into detail. There was but one distin- 
guished officer who replied in the negative 
to the inquiries addressed to him, and that 
was Sir George Brown. With that excep- 
tion, all the replies were favourable to the 
increased employment of soldiers in trades. 
Sir George Wetherall, Sir John Burgoyne, 
General Hutchinson, Sir Percy Douglas, 
and Colonel Simmons, of Aldershot, were 
all favourable to the project. The only 
objection of any weight to the employment 
of soldiers in trades was that soldiers who 
could earn money by trades would be likely 
to quit the army the sooner ; but Sir Percy 
Douglas grappled with that objection, and 
contended that, though the loss of good 
soldiers was a thing to be regretted, yet 
the benefit of attracting good men into the 
army, by holding out to them a prospect of 
being able to provide for themselves when- 
ever they might leave, was so great as to 
outweigh any disadvantage on the other 
side. It was well known what the French 
soldiers could do in the various trades. 
When he was last in a French camp an 
officer took him round, and, showing him 
an eagle, said, ‘‘ Everything in the camp, 
except that eagle, was made by the sol- 
diers.”” He would direct the attention of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
noble Lord (the Marquess of Hartington), 
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to this point; what a great saving of ex- 
pense might be effected in employing sol- 
diers to make their uniforms and to execute 
the various repairs in barracks. He should 
like to see the noble Lord signalize the 
commencement of his career, which he 
trusted would be one honourable to himself 
and beneficial to the country, by a reform 
of that kind. It had been remarked over 
and over again, that the morality of the 
soldier would be greatly increased by giving 
him increased employment, and there was 
nothing the House had more at heart than 
the moral improvement of the soldier. 
They had reason to suppose that some 
measures calculated to improve the moral 
condition of both services would be intro- 
duced by the War Office and the Admi- | 
ralty, and nothing would contribute more | 
to the morality of the soldier than to pro- | 
vide him with employment. To prove what 

might be done by soldiers, Sir John Bur- 

goyne had instanced the great works of 
defence at Antwerp, which had been exe- 

cuted by soldiers. The Report of the Com- 

mittee concluded with the opinion of Sir 

Hugh Rose, who had introduced the system 

largely into India, and with the utmost 

success. Sir Hugh said he found the men 

very desirous of being employed in their 

trades, and, though those who were so 

employed were able to earn considerably 

more than others not so employed, not one 

case of drunkenness among them had ever 

been brought to his notice. The work- 

manship, too, was superior to that of native 

mechanics, and several articles of furniture 

which could not be produced by the Natives 

were turned out by men of the regiment. 

In the early part of the evening the hon. 

Member for Inverness (Mr. H. Baillie) had 

referred to the condition of the soldiers in 

India, and he should like to read an ex- 

tract upon that subject. The commanding 

officer of the 91st Highlanders in India, 

by taking measures for the amusement, 

employment, and occupation of his men, 

reduced the number of district court-mar- 

tials among between 900 and 1,000 men 

from 50 to 13, and the regimental court- 

martials from 105 to 48, and never had a 

ease of flogging during six years. What 

he desired was, that the House of Commons 

should express their opinion that more em- 

ployment should be introduced among the 

soldiers, because, if they did that, the 

Horse Guards would, no doubt, be induced 

to push the matter further than they had 

hitherto done. The hon. Member was 

then about to make his Motion, when— 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
would not be in order in moving. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 


Suppty considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that before he asked the Committee 
to agree to the Resolution with which he 
should conclude by moving, it was fair 
that he should state, that he should that 
evening have to lay upon the table a sup- 
plementary Estimate for the year 1863-4, 
which in a few days he should ask the 
House to vote. The gross amount of that 
Estimate would be about £400,000; but 
he must explain to the Committee that a 
very large part of that sum, £119,000, 
was merely a matter of account with the 
Indian Government. Payments to that 
amount had to be made to the Indian Go- 
vernment; but, on the other hand, re-pay- 
ments would during the year be received 
from them to the amount of £300,000, 
which would be paid into the Exchequer. 
The remainder of the supplementary Esti- 
mate would consist chiefly of unforeseen 
expenses, chiefly connected with the war 
which was now going on in New Zealand. 
Of course, there was no intention to ask 
the Committee to vote that Estimate to- 
night; but, as he had not been able to lay 
it on the table, he thought that it was fair, 
before asking the House to vote money for 
the ensuing year, to inform them of the 
Votes they were to be asked to agree to 
for the year now expiring. 

The Estimate which he had now to in- 
troduce to the Committee amounted to 
£14,844,888. Comparing it with the Esti- 
mate for the current year 1863-4, which 
amounted to £15,060,237, there was a 
reduction of £215,349. If they still fur- 
ther compared the Estimate for the present 
year with the Estimate for 1862-3, which 
amounted to £15,672,730, the reduction 
in this year’s Estimate would amount to 
£827,842. He would also, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, make one more 
comparison between the Estimate of this 
and former years. He would compare this 
year’s Estimate with that for 1861-2, 
which was the year, during time of peace, 
in which our army expenditure reached its 
highest level. The Estimate for that year 
amounted to £15,883,000; therefore there 
was this year a reduction, compared with 
1861-2, of £1,038,112. The comparison 
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was still more favourable in an economical 
oint of view if -he deducted, as he was 
entitled to do, from the gross sum he was 
about to ask the Committee to vote for the 
present year, the sums which it was caleu- 
lated would be repaid into the Exchequer, 
and which might be taken in aid of the 
Estimate of the year. Making those al- 
lowanees, the amount of the Estimate 
which he was about to move would be 
£13,520,446. The actual expenditure (not 
the Estimate, but the expenditure) for 
1861-2 amounted to £15,883,160; so that 
upon the present Estimate there was a 
reduction of no less than £2,362,714. 
From what had been said that evening by 
the hon. Member for Inverness and other 
hon. Members, it appeared that Govern- 
ment were likely this year, contrary to 
the usual course in Committee of Supply, 
to be found fault with for going too far in 
the direetion of reduction. He fully ad- 
mitted that the Estimates which he was 
going to move were peace Estimates. The 
Government had not based their Estimates 
upon the supposition that the country was 
likely soon to be involved in war. If hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite entertained a contrary 
expectation, it seemed to him that they 


ought to say so at once. They ought to 
condemn the policy of the Government, 
which had been announced as a peace 
policy, and not the Estimates, which, being 
those of a Government which had announ- 
ced a peace policy, were essentially peace 
Estimates. Although we had arrived at a 
reduction of something like £2,300,000 
since the year of highest military expen- 
diture, the Committee would not require to 
be reminded that there had been a large 
increase in our military expenditure com- 
paring it with its rate previous to the 
Crimean war. The excess of our Esti- 
mates this year over those of 1853-4, the 
year before the Crimean war, was about 
£4,500,000. The Committee ought to 
consider what were the causes which had 
produced this large increase of expenditure. 
During the Crimean war it was found 
that the organization of our army was in 
many respects extremely defective. In 
fact, it would hardly be going too far to 
say that many branches of our military 
organization entirely broke down. The 
House and the country immediately deter- 
mined that those defects should be reme- 
died, no matter at what cost. Very great 
alterations and improvements had since 
been effected, and those alterations and 
improvements had, necessarily, led to a 
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largely increased expenditure. But he did 
not believe that the House and the country 
ever contemplated that the Estimates were 
permanently and in future years to range 
at so high an amount as they did imme- 
diately following the Crimean war. It 
was thought that it was time the country 
should reap some of the benefits of the 
large expenditure which had been incur- 
ring for so many years, and that the high 
level which that expenditure had reached 
should be gradually reduced. He, there- 
fore, thought that he might claim the sup- 
port of the Committee if the Government 
had attempted, in the Estimates he was 
about to submit to them, not to break 
through the course of gradual reduction, 
which it had been the object of the Go- 
vernment to accomplish in each successive 
year, and if they had, therefore, been 
obliged to exercise a somewhat strict eco- 
nomy and saving this year. He thought 
that, though a comparison had been made 
in several ways and on different occasions, 
it might not be uninteresting to the 
Committee to hear an explanation of the 
excess of the present Votes over the Esti- 
mates of 1853-4. As he had stated, 
the sum which had to be accounted for 
was £4,684,000. There was first to be 
deducted from that sum the repayment 
from the Indian Government, amounting 
to £970,000, in the shape of a capitation 
grant for services formerly performed by 
the Indian Government. This deduction 
reduced the sum to be accounted for to 
£3,714,000. Since 1853-4 the number 
of the Militia force and the expenditure on 
it had nearly doubled, and the Volunteer 
foree was completely new. Those items 
together caused an increase in the expen- 
diture of £650,000. That reduced the 
sum to be accounted for to £3,064,000. 
In accounting for that sum he would first 
take £1,000,000, the additional expendi- 
ture of this year over that of ten years ago 
under the head of warlike stores, occa- 
sioned by the improved arms introduced 
into every branch of the service. Since 
that time the Enfield rifle had been placed 
in the hands of the whole army, instead 
of comparatively a small portion, and it 
had, therefore, been found possible, in the 
present year and in the last two or three 
years, to reduce the Votes for stores, 
because the reserves had been raised up 
to their proper complement. Still, it was 
evident that the annual expense to keep 
the army supplied with the Enfield rifle 
must be very much wore than that which 
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was occasioned by the supply of the old 
musket. The introduction of arms of pre- 
cision had led to increased expenditure for 
ammunition and practice. ot only was 
there an enormous amount of ammunition 
consumed by the regular army in practice, 
but the Volunteers and Militia, amounting 
to a force, added to the regular army, of 
400,000 men, used a very large quantity of 
ammunition, which occasioned an increased 
expenditure. Moreover, since the time to 
which he had been referring, the Arm- 
strong gun had been introduced. A great 
number of batteries were completely armed 
with them, and a large number of the guns 
was besides in the hands of the troops, 
The same necessity for practice as was felt 
in the case of the Enfield rifle was expe- 
rienced in respect to the Armstrong gun; 
and the consequence was that a very much 
greater quantity of ammunition, and that, 
too, of an expensive character, was fired 
away in the course of the year than for- 
merly, in the days of the old field-pieces. 
In addition to these circumstances, it must 
be borne in mind that the numerical 
strength of the army had been very largely 
increased; and he did not think, consi- 
dering the expensive nature of the altera- 
tions made in the equipment of the army, 
that the increase of a million for warlike 
stores was very much to be wondered at. 
The next item he had to deduct was one 
peculiar to the present year. He took the 
sum of £500,000 as about the amount 
which New Zealand would cost this country 
more than in 1854, These deductions 
reduced the sum he had to account for to 
£1,564,000. The remainder would be 
accounted for by the strength of the army 
having been numerically increased. That 
increase since 1853 had been between 
25,000 and 30,000 men. He did not 
take into account the number falling on 
Indian depéts. Exclusive of the Indian 
depéts the increase had been 17,000 men 
and 4,000 horses, at a charge of £600,000; 
leaving the sum to be accounted for this 
ear, compared with expenditure of 1853, 
£964,000. He would not weary the Com- 
mittee by stating the exact amounts of the 
items composing this sum of £964,000. 
The items consisted of good conduct pay, 
additional expenses for recruiting, and for 
experimental services. An improved qua- 
lity in a@ number of articles of clothing 
supplied to the troops cost £124,000, and 
improvements in the Commissariat cost 
£120,000. Since 1853 the stoppage for 
rations had been made uniform all over the 
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world at 43d., while formerly it was not a 
fixed sum. Perhaps he might mention, that 
that expenditure represented a great and 
substantial benefit to the soldiers. There 
had also been established a Commissariat 
staff corps, which discharged the functions 
formerly performed by contractors, and 
through this means the quality of the meat 
supplied to the troops was very much im- 
proved. Among the items was one of 
£150,000 for increased rations, for fuel 
and light. The item for lodging, partly 
for officers, and the increased lodging 
allowance to married soldiers amounted to 
£70,000. The increase in the item of the 
medical department was £150,000, and 
in the educational and religious Vote 
£125,000. There was an increase, he 
was sorry to say, in the Vote for the 
military prison discipline of £25,000. The 
new items for schools of gunnery and 
musketry practice, and for the movement 
of troops for the formation of camps of 
instruction, amounted to £60,000. Such 
were the various items which accounted for 
the increase of the Vote in the present 
year over the Vote in 1853-54; but hon. 
Members would see that the uioney had 
been expended on the improvement of the 
efficiency of the troops, by giving them 
better arms and better instruction, or by 
improving the condition of the soldiers. 
He believed that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that some additional advantages should 
be offered to the soldiers. The condition 
of the labourer throughout the whole 
country was rapidly rising, and unless 
additional advantages were offered to the 
soldiers there would have been a difficulty, 
not perhaps now, but certainly in time of 
war, in obtaining men for the army. Ile 
believed that all changes of this kind were 
looked on favourably by the country. 

He came now to the Vote which he 
should move that evening, fixing the 
number of men for the army. The num- 
ber of men it was proposed to take this 
year was 145,654, being a decrease of 
1,464 on the number taken last year. As 
he had stated before, the present Estimate 
was, and professed to be, a peace Esti- 
mate. It was not framed with any 
immediate prospect that the country was 
about to enter on a war; and the 
Government in framing it had deemed 
itself at liberty to inquire in what diree- 
tion our military force could be reduced, 
without to any material extent diminishing 
its efficiency, while at the same time 
retaining the power of rapidly increasing 
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its numbers if to do so should be found to 
be necessary. He did not, he might add, 
think that the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Inverness (Mr. H. Baillie) on the 
subject, interesting though it was, re- 
quired from him any very lengthened 
reply. The first objection which had 
been taken by the hon. Member to the 
proposed reduction in the number of 
troops, was the insufficiency of the force 
at home to meet the requirements of the 
service for reliefs in India and the colonies. 
If, however, the hon. Gentleman would 
look at the Estimates for this and com- 
pare them with those for last year, look- 
ing at the explanation by which they 
were accompanied, he would find that the 
mode in which the proposed reduction 
had been arrived at was not by diminish- 
ing the number of battalions of infantry, 
or, in fact, diminishing the infantry at all ; 
on the contrary, the infantry was increased 
over a thousand men. The hon. Gentle- 
man had correetly stated that the propor- 
tion in which it was desirable we should 
keep up our establishment would be to 
keep one-third of the number of men at 
home, so that a regiment might enjoy 
five years at home in return for ten years 
foreign service. He had not, however, cor- 
rectly stated the actual number of battalions 
of infantry at home and abroad, inasmuch 
as he put those in India and the colonies 
down at 107. Now, in making that 
calculation, the hon. Gentleman would, 
he thought, find that he had included 
the West India regiments. [Mr. H. 
Baituie: I stated distinetly that I did 
not.] Well, he had, at all events, arrived 
at too great a number of battalions ; for 
the number which was estimated by the 
War Department taking pay was 41 at 
home, 45 in the Colonies, and 55 in 
India. There were, he might add, actually 
at home at the present moment only 34, 
but there were four expected in a month 
or so from the Ionian Islands, while 
there were three on their way home from 
India. When these battalions returned 
there would be at home 41, and in the 
Colonies and India 45 and 55 respectively. 
[Mr. H. Barture: I spoke of the number 
on the lst of January.| Yes, but during 
the greater part of the ensuing financial 
year there would be 41 battalions at 
home and 100 abroad. It was, however, 
contended that we ought, under those 
circumstances, to have 50 battalions at 
home. But the Committee must bear in 
mind that four battalions were excep- 
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tionally employed in New Zealand, and 
that the foree at present in Canada was 
much ‘larger than was generally main- 
tained in that part of the Empire. Still, 
the argument of the hon. Member for In- 
verness would go to prove, not exactly any- 
thing against the reduction which was 
proposed, but rather that the number of 
battalions of infantry ought very con- 
siderably to be augmented; and he did 
not know whether after the Vote of that 
evening, which showed that the Committee 
was not in an extremely economic frame 
of mind, they would not be disposed 
to agree to a large increase in our 
army. The Government, however, did not 
think it would be justified in proposing any 
such increase. And what, he might ask, 
was the principle on which it proposed a 
diminution in our military foree? The 
late Lord Herbert, when proposing in 
1860 an inerease of 20,000 men in the 
army—an inerease which was called for by 
the fact of a large number of troops being 
located in India, and by the determination 
to disembody the Militia—while he edded 
two brigades of artillery, accomplished the 
whole of the rest of the increase, not by 
raising additional battalions, or by aug- 
menting the number of units in the foree, 
but by augmenting the strength of each 
unit, The reason given by Lord Herbert 
for that mode of proceeding was, that it 
was one which made the army most easily 
susceptible of reduction, if reduction should 
be required, and that if he were to raise 
fresh battalions he would be compelled, 
when he sought to bring about such a re- 
duction, to disband a certain number of 
battalions—a thing which was always ex- 
pensive and disagreeable to do—while his 
power of again raising the army in case of 
necessity to a war establishment would be 
greatly impaired. We, in this country, 
had not, it must be admitted, the same 
facility in increasing the number of our 
troops as was possessed by foreign nations, 
which, having a conscription, carried out 
the principle to which he was adverting 
to a very great extent—they kept up the 
cadres of their regiments—knowing that 
they could lay their hands at any moment 
on those conscripts, by whose absence the 
number of their troops was reduced. Not 
relying on conscription, we could not, of 
course, reduce our army so much in pro- 
portion to its war strength as other States 
were able todo. But he still saw no rea- 
son why we should not, as far as lay in 
our power, imitate in that respect their 
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example. Though we could not compel 
men to enter our military service, yet it 
had always been found in time of war that, 
by sufficiently increasing the bounty, we 
could get any number of men we :night 
require. 
so long as we maintained the number of 
units in our army, we should have in the 
event of war an insufficient number of 
men ; and the Government had, under the 
circumstances, deemed it right to reduce 
the number for this year, acting on the 
principle to which he referred. Last year, 
or the year before, when the number of 
infantry was reduced, the reduction, for 
the reasons which he had stated, was not 
made by battalions, because any such re- 
duction would interfere with the reliefs for 
service abroad. That reduction was, how- 
ever— except as to the regiments in New 
Zealand and China—earried to the lowest 
point at which it was deemed the efficiency 
of each battalion could be maintained, it 
being thought that any further diminution 
of the numbers would render it a mere 
skeleton of a battalion. It was, therefore, 
deemed desirable that the infantry should 
not, beyond that point, be reduced. But 
when hon. Members came to consider the 
numbers in other branches of the service, 
they must lock to the way in which they 
had increased ; and they would find, tak- 
ing the garrison artillery—the first branch 
which it was proposed to reduce — that 
those numbers had been going on continu- 
ally increasing, without any break, for the 
last twenty years. In 1843, for instance, 
we had at home and in the colonies a 
total of 4,885 garrison artillerymen ; the 
total in 1853 was 9,303, which number 
had gradually increased, until last year it 
amounted to 17,629. That number it was 
proposed this year to reduce to 14,606, 
which would still leave an increase of 
5,000, as compared with the numbers of 
that arm of the service ten years ago. 
The increase had been so steady and con- 
tinuous, that the number they proposed 
to take for this year was in excess of the 
number on the establishment in every year 
except 1863—in excess, if measured, not 
by the numbers voted, but by the numbers 
actually borne. There did not appear to 
be any sound reason why the garrison ar- 
tillery should be maintained at so high a 
standard, while other branches of the ser- 
vice were being reduced. In time of war, 
a field battery consisted of 234 men; but 
during peace it was fixed at about 130 or 
140 men. A field battery would, there- 
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fore, have to recruit its strength very con- 
siderably before going into actual service. 
For some reason or other, of which he was 
not aware, the batteries of garrison artil- 
lery had always been kept during peace on 
a war footing. They proposed to reduce 
them only fifteen men per battery, distri. 
buting the reduction over ten brigades—or 
1,300 men in all. That would still leave 
the garrison artillery at a much higher 
proportionate strength than the field bat- 
teries, and they would have exactly the 
same facilities for recruiting up to the war 
strength should necessity require it. With 
regard to the cavalry, the increase of late 
years had not been Jess rapid than in the 
garrison artillery. In 1843, our cavalry 
force at home was 7,949, with one regi- 
ment of 386 in the colonies. In 1853, our 
force at home was 8,690, and that in the 
colonies 442. In 1863, we had 12,143 
cavalry, and the reduction proposed would 
bring the numbers down to 11,331 next 
year. This increase had been partly 
caused by our raising two new regiments; 
but the main increase had been caused 
by the addition of a squadron to the es- 
tablishment of each regiment. That ad- 
dition of a squadron was called for owing 
to its being found, during the Crimean 
war, that the cavalry melted away very 
fast, and that the three-squadron formation 
was not suitable for service in the field, 
and that, to be quite efficient, a regiment 
must consist of four squadrons. The four 
squadron organization was therefore adop- 
ted, and with that they did not intend to 
interfere. Finding, however, that we had 
a force of cavalry very large in comparison 
to our other arms—and also looking to the 
fact that there was no question in refer- 
ence to the reliefs of cavalry, because the 
cavalry regiments in India were eleven, 
whilst at home they were seventeen—there 
was, independent of relief, a force of caval- 
ry at home quite sufficient to furnish the re- 
quired proportion to any expedition which 
might be sent out—it seemed to the War 
Office that as long as the organization of 
the regiments was retained, the efficiency 
of the service would not be impaired by 
reduction of twelve men per squadron in 
each regiment ; and this reduction they 
proposed to make. The hon. Member for 
Inverness having based his reasons against 
any reduction on the score of reliefs, he 
(the Marquess of Hartington) must submit 
that the reduction the Government pro- 
posed to make in the cavalry force had no- 
thing to do with the matter, The hon. 
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Member for Inverness then adverted to 
what he alleged to be the fact, that the 
influence of England had decreased during 
the last few years. Without entering on 
a discussion of that question, which cer- 
tainly did not at present arise, he would 
only say that, if that decrease of our influ- 
ence existed at all, it certainly had not 
fallen off in consequence of a decrease in 
our military strength. The force on the 
establishment had been inereased by very 
nearly 30,000 men; we had also got the 
Militia and the Volunteers, which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might not, perhaps, 
reckon as very reliable, but which at least 
added to our sense of security at home, 
and would set free a great number of regu- 
lar troops, who would thus be available for 
any enterprize. For his own part, how- 
ever, he believed that the influence of 
England had increased rather than dimi- 
nished. At any rate, he thought hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would do well, instead 
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Estimates was made last year; and he be- 
lieved there was a general agreement in 
the House that the change was for the 
better, and that it was much easier to un- 
derstand what money was voted, now that 
the statement of accounts had been simpli- 
fied. While the alteration in the arrange- 
ment of the Estimates was being effected, 
the late Secretary of State for War care- 
fully considered whether it would be more 
expedient to take the number of men, as 
formerly, in the shape of a Vote, or whe- 
ther he would adopt the course which he 
afterwards did adopt, of moving a Resolu- 
tion as to the number of men, and taking 
Votes only in respect of money. In choos- 
ing the latter course, it never was intended 
by Sir George Lewis to take away from 
the House the power of voting the number 
of men. It was well known that when 
once the number of men had been agreed 
upon, a large proportion of the expenses 





incurred in the Army Estimates would 


of indulging in vague declamation, to point | thereafter be passed as a matter of course, 
out any quarrel in which we ought to have | and he therefore thought it more simple 
taken part, but from which we had impro- | and more logical to make all the Votes in 
perly held aloof, and to show that our ac-| Committee Votes of money, instead of 
tion had been in any way hindered by an | having a Vote for the men. The Resolu- 
insufficiency of military establishments. | tion on the present occasion was exactly 
It was on these grounds that the reduction | similar to the one moved last year by Sir 
in the army was proposed. It was a re-| George Lewis, and in order to make it 
duction very small in amount, which would | strictly regular, notice had been given of 
not interfere with the organization of the it. Now that the officials of the Depart- 
forces, which would not deprive us in ment all over the Empire had become habi- 
the least of the power of recovering the |tuated to the new system, it would, of 
strength with which we were now dispen- | course, be inconvenient to alter it; but if 
sing, and which would not impair the effi- | there was any strong feeling against it in 
ciency of the service. There was one | the House, the War Office were not at all 
point which, indeed, had not been brought | wedded to it, and would have no objection 
forward in the House, but to which allu- | to return next year to the original practice. 
sion had frequently been made in the news-| He believed that the hon. and gallant 
papers and in conversation—it was said to| Member for Huntingdon (General Peel), 
be most unwise to disband our trained sol- | would call attention to the number of na- 
diers. It ought to be known, however, tive Indian troops which it was proposed 
that it was not the intention of the Govern- | to pay this year for service in China. Last 
ment to disband a single man. The re-’ year these troops were not introduced into 
duction proposed would be accomplished | the Resolution, nor were they included in 
within two or three months, simply by the | the Resolution now before the Committee. 
cessation of recruiting during that period. | The reason was, that the Mutiny Act was 
The only men who would be dismissed | founded upon the number of men voted by 
were men whom it was desirable to get rid | the House, and it was not intended that 
of. Thus not one able, well-drilled man | those native troops should be under the 
would be dismissed in order to carry out provisions of the English Mutiny Act. 
the measure. | However, if the hon. and gallant Member 
While upon this Resolution, he would | wished that they should be absolutely voted 
explain what had excited some observation | by the Committee, he believed that Lord 
—the unusual form in which the Resolu-| de Grey would have no objection to that 
tion had been presented to the Ilouse. | course being taken. 
Hon. Members were aware that a very| The increase which hon. Members would 
considerable change in the form of the | observe in the number of infantry was en- 
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tirely attributable to the New Zealand war. 
There were ten battalions of infantry serv- 
ing in New Zealand, and these ten batta- 
lions had been raised to the full comple- 
ment of 1,000 men each, thus causing an 
increase over the other battalions of 200 
per regiment, or 2,000 altogether. 
Having fully explained the amount of 
the Estimates which he was about to sub- 
mit, and the number of men he asked for, 
he would now refer very briefly to some of 
the minor Votes in the Estimates. There 
was nothing peculiar or exceptional about 
the Commissariat Vote; but he might 
state that the increase which would be 
noticed in it was to be attributed to the 
expense of the war in New Zealand. This 
Vote was explained by the statement 
which had been circulated with the Esti- 
mates—and he would therefore say that 
the cause of the increase was the high 
price of provisions, the fact that it was 
necessary to provide stores at a very great 
expense in New Zealand, and also to pro- 
vide a very large increase in the means of 
transport. The Vote for clothing had 
been slightly reduced. New arrangements 


had been made in the establishment, the 
eost of providing new works and buildings 


had almost ceased, and the improved su- 
perintendence of the clothing department 
had been attended by a saving. In Vote 
4, for Barrack Establishments, there was a 
decrease, owing to a more economical ad- 
ministration of barrack stores ; and here 
he might remark that the new arrange- 
ment of the Estimates had been productive, 
not only of convenience to hon. Members, 
but of actual economy in the service. The 
principle which had been adopted was to 
make the head of each department of the 
War Office responsible for the expenditure 
of the sum voted for it by Parliament. Of 
course, the chiefs took a greater interest 
than before in the economical administra- 
tion of their respective departments, and 
the result was a reduction in Vote 4, with 
a well-founded belief that when the im- 
proved system was applied to the other 
Votes the same result would follow. An 
experiment was about to be tried which it 
was hoped would be productive of good to 
the troops in the matter of canteens, For- 
merly, tie canteens were let to tenants 
who, in addition to a fixed rent, paid so 
much per head of the troops in garrison. 
It was the interest of these canteen- keepers 
to make as much money as possible, and 
for that purpose to supply the troops with 
inferior liquors at high prices. In 1855 a 
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change was introduced, at a sacrifice of 
£25,000 per annum to the revenue, 
From that year tenants were appointed at 
yearly rents—he was not sure, indeed, 
whether they paid any rent at all—but 
under the superintendence of the officers of 
the regiment. That, of course, was a 
great improvement, because the officers 
could exercise some control over the can. 
teen-keepers, and see that they did not 
sell bad liquors to the troops. But the 
new system had not been found altogether 
satisfactory, and an experiment was now 
proposed which had been tried with good 
results in India and in one or two colonial 
stations. It was intended to take away 
the canteens from tenants altogether and 
to place each of them under a committee 
of officers, the object being to supply the 
troops with the best articles at very small 
expense, applying the profits, if any, to 
the benefit of the soldiers themselves. 
The only expenses charged against the 
canteen fund would be those necessary for 
keeping the place and utensils in a proper 
state of repair, and the surplus would be 
spent by the committee of officers in pur- 
chasing books and periodicals, and other- 
wise providing for the comfort of the 
troops. It was not thought desirable to 
enter upon such an experiment upon a 
large seale. Next year it would be tried 
at six or seven stations in the United 
Kingdom, and if it answered, as there was 
every reason to believe it would, it would 
be gradually introduced everywhere. The 
Committee would observe that a small Vote 
was taken for gymnasia. Some time ago 
a Select Committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate this subject, and it recommended 
that gymnasia should gradually be intro- 
duced into all the principal stations, so 
that the troops might go through a regular 
course of gymnastics as part of their drill. 
It was believed that the experiment now 
proposed would not only be an amusement 
to the men, but would materially improve 
their health and increase their power of 
enduring fatigue. Many improvements 
had lately been made in the matter of 
cooking for the troops. Improved appara- 
tus had been introduced, and instructors 
had also been appointed to cook for the 
men and teach others. The consequence 
had been a considerable saving in the 
article of fuel, and with a view of encour- 
aging this economy, a measure had been 
adopted which had been productive of ex- 
cellent results—namely, to allow the troops 


the benefit of half the fuel which they 
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might be able to save from the regulation 
allowance. It was hoped that this would 
be productive of still further saving. An 
additional sum of £150,000 was now being 
spent on medical administration, and we 
had a right to expect some benefit from so 
large an expenditure. He believed the 
increase had arisen chiefly from the fact, 
that in the Crimean war the medical ad- 
ministration of the army almost entirely 
broke down. That administration, indeed, 
was at that time scarcely sufficient for the 
wants of the service at home. Besides, 
the hospital administration was not good, 
the barracks in which the men were lodged 
were confined and ill-ventilated, and the 
general result was, that at the time of the 
Crimean war the average mortality at 
home amounted to 174 per 1,000 annually. 
There was no means of arriving at an 
accurate knowledge of what had been the 
effect of the improved medical and hospital 
administration and the improved arrange- 
ments for lodging the troops, because the 
army consisted now of a much larger 
number of young men than it did in 1853, 
which would of itself very materially di- 
minish the rate of mortality ; and more- 
over, even within the last few years, when 
there had not been so great a disproportion 
in the ages of the men, the health of the 
troops had been found improving yearly. 
By the last Returns, instead of being 
173 per 1,000, the rate of mortality 
was only 8 per 1,000. That was a 
result which showed that the increased 
expenditure on barracks, hospitals, and 
medical establishments, had been well laid 
out. The next Votes which he needed to 
mention were those for the manufacturing 
department and for stores. It was desir- 
able in discussing the Estimates that those 
two Votes should be taken together. The 
object of both was to supply military and 
warlike stores for the use of the army. If 
the Vote for stores was greatly diminished 
it followed almost as a matter of course 
that the Vote for the manufacturing de- 
partment must be increased. It was only 
& question whether they should obtain their 
warlike stores by contract, or should manu- 
facture them at their own establishments. 
Well, on these two Votes the Government 
had been able to make a very consider- 
able reduction. There was an increase of 
£16,666 in the Vote for the manufacturing 
department, and a decrease of £265,850 
in the Vote for stores. That decrease 
arose from the termination of the contract 
at Elswick, and also from the contract for 
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small arms having almost entirely come to 
anend, The exertions which the country 
had been making for a considerable number 
of years to gain a sufficient supply of small 
arms had now brought their reserves up 
to, or very nearly up to, the amount which 
was deemed necessary. There were about 
400,000 Enfield rifles distributed among 
the regular and auxiliary forces of the 
country, and it was thought desirable that 
there should be an equal number in store, 
and they had nearly that quantity in their 
various stores. The increase in the Vote 
for the manufacturing department would 
have been considerably greater except for 
the transfer of a sum of about £30,000 
from that Vote to the experimental Vote 
for services under the Ordnance Committee. 
He had stated that their stores in respect 
to small arms were everything that they 
could desire; but when they came to the 
article of artillery he was not able to give 
the House so consolatory an assurance. 
The Report of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee which sat last year, showed very 
accurately how the Ordnance question 
stood at that time. As the result of their 
expenditure on Sir William Armstrong’s 
guns, they had the whole of their field 
batteries armed with the Armstrong gun. 
Those guns, he might safely say, were 
now almost universally approved and liked 
by the troops who possessed them. In 
New Zealand they were being supplied, 
and certainly they heard no complaints ; 
the guns, as far as they knew, giving sa- 
tisfaction. It was quite true, that at one 
time in 1863 there was some doubt, some 
dislike felt, in regard to them among the 
Artillery, on account of some failure, or 
rather symptoms of failure, in those guns ; 
but it turned out that this applied only to 
some of the very earliest that had been 
produced, when the manufacture had not 
reached the perfection subsequently at- 
tained, and not even among those guns, he 
believed, was there ever any accident in- 
volving loss of life or personal disablement. 
Further experience had convinced the Ar- 
tillery, he believed, that they were in 
possession of an arm which could be 
trusted to for rough, actual service, and 
which, when they had learnt, as they were 
now learning to use it, was one of most 
extraordinary accuracy and power. Be- 
sides the guns belonging to the field bat- 
teries they had a large number in store, 
with a considerable number in depot at 
Woolwich, ready to be sent out at any 
moment if required. There were also a 
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number of these guns in possession of the 
navy. Besides the 12-pounders in posses- 
sion of the troops and in store, they had 
a large number of twenty and 40-pound- 
ers, and of those guns, and especially of 
the 40-pounders, it was he thought im- 
possible to speak too highly. He believed 
that the troops, wherever they had them, 
said they were a most excellent gun, and 
very far superior to those they had sup- 
planted. For new works, such as those of 
the land defences at Portsmouth, and also 
to accompany an army into the field, or to 
be used as guns of position, they were 
very valuable. Coming next to the 110- 
pounders—it was perfectly true they were 
not so popular or so greatly approved as 
the guns he had previously enumerated. 
The Report of the Ordnance Committee 
had informed hon. Members of what was 
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supposed to be the overwhelming political 
necessities of the time which required those 
guns to be adopted and manufactured in 
large quantities without any very mature 
consideration or very extended system of | 
experiment. It was believed that foreign 
nations had obtained rifle guns of great 
power, and that it was necessary, above 
all things, that we should have powerful 
rifle guns to compete with them. There- 
fore, the only gun of that kind which we 
knew of was adopted, perhaps, with too 
much haste. But, although there were | 
many objections to those guns, he believed | 
that those objections were being gradually | 
overcome. The question of the vent-pieces 
—one of the most difficult questions of all 
—-was being gradually settled. The im-| 
Sapien in the manufacture of steel 
Pp 








ad enabled the gun factory at Elswick to 
roduce a vent-piece of superior dura- 
bility. Although the 110-pounder, as far 
as they had yet tried it with cast iron 
shot, was not of any material use against 
armour-plated vessels, still there were a 
great many positions in which it would be 
a most useful weapon. He thought that 
almost all the naval witnesses examined 
before the Select Committee, although 
they ae the use of the 110-pounder 
of Sir William Armstrong as a broadside 
gun, had nevertheless, almost every one of 
them, stated that he would like to have 
some guns of that description in his ship 
for purposes of distant bombardment. For 
many works of land fortification also these 
guns would be extremely valuable ; there 
were many positions requiring defence 
where it was not necessary to have a gun 
that was capable of piercing an iron-clad 
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ship ; and, therefore, although those guns 
would not accomplish all that could be 
wished from them—although they had de- 
fects, yet their defects were being gradually 
overcome, and the gun was useful. As to 
the gun which they were going to make, 
it was true they had not yet in the service 
a gun capable of doing effective work 
against armour-plated ships; but the ex- 
perience they had had in regard to the 
110-pounder ought to caution them against 
going too fast in that matter. There cer- 
tainly was no immediate pressure to make 
them adopt a new gun for that purpose 
without the fullest consideration. If they 
had not got a gun capable of making effec- 
tual practice on iron-plated ships, they had 
reason to believe—nay, they felt perfectly 
certain—from all the information they could 
obtain, that no other nation had in its ser- 
vice such an arm. Therefore, there was 
no overwhelming necessity for hurrying on 
in that direction. But if affairs should look 
more threatening than they did—if there 
should be any immediate occasion for iron- 
clads being called into action, it might be 
consolatory for the House to know, that as 
the result of their experiments; they had a 
system of construction which would give 
them a strong heavy gun, and a mode of 
rifling, which, although it might not be 
the best that might hereafter be dis- 
covered, would yet enable them to make 
guns fulfilling all the conditions they re- 
quired in a rifle gun, and strong enough to 
pierce any target yet constructed. They 
knew now that the principle of making a 
muzzle-loading gun, the barrel of which 
was composed of cast steel, strengthened 
by wrought-iron coils, was capable of pro- 
ducing a strong gun, and that the inven- 
tions of Sir William Armstrong combined 
almost perfectly all the requisites of a 
system of rifling. Though, therefore, it 
might appear to the Government and the 
House not to be desirable that we should 
proceed hastily in manufacturing heavy 
guns for our naval armament, yet they 
would know that we had means to meet 
any probable emergency. However, as 
scientific and military men were very much 
divided into the followers of Sir William 
Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth, it was 
considered desirable, as he stated to the 
House the other evening, that, before pro- 
ceeding any further with the great question 
of artillery construction, the merits of these 
two great artillerists should be tested by 
an impartial Committee specially chosen 
for that purpose ; and, at the same time, 
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the Ordnance Committee were engaged in 
a series of experiments as to the other 
best known systems of riflingand construc- 
tion. He explained the other reason why 
so long a delay had occurred before the 
commencement of these experiments. They 
were now fixed for the lst of April. They 
would have to be most carefully conducted, 
and would probably extend over a consi- 
derable period of time. It would be some 
months —perhaps near the conclusion of 
the year — before the Armstrong and 
Whitworth Select Committee concluded 
their investigations with reference to the 
competing guns; but, in order that we 
should not lose more time than was neces- 
sary, orders had been given to the Royal 
gun factory that a considerable quantity of 
material should be prepared for the system 
on which the Committee should decide. 
The Committee, no doubt, were aware of 
the performances of the 600-pounder or 
13-inch gun, as it would now be called, 
and which had been extremely satisfactory 
in a limited number of experiments. Fur- 
ther experiments would take place in a few 
days ; but, although the results were very 
satisfactory, it would be quite premature 
to enter largely into the manufacture of 
so expensive an arm until the fullest tests 
had been applied to its capability of en- 
durance. If it should continue to exhibit 
all the excellences it was supposed to pos- 
sess, two, three, or four more experimental 
600-pounders would be ordered, that the 
Government might feel quite certain that 
its excellences were not confined to one 
gun, but that they could be produced on a 
considerable scale and degree of perfection. 
If that gun could be reproduced, and an- 
swered all the expectations raised by the 
trials hitherto made, then, he thought, we 
might feel certain we could produce a gun 
capable of fairly blowing any ship ever 
created out of the water. The gun tried 
at Shoeburyness had almost destroyed the 
Warrior target. It was quite certain, that 
with steel projectiles, there was no ship 
floating on the water could resist at 1,000 
yards the shot fired by that 13-inch gun. 
fle believed that in future warfare con- 
ducted against iron-plated ships, the quality 
of projectiles would exercise quite as im- 
portant, if not more important, influence 
than the gun itself. It had been found by 
experience that no gun, however power- 
ful, could produce much effect on iron 
plates with only cast-iron shot. However 
heavy the blow struck, the shot itself was 
shattered into pieces without much injury 
to the plates. He believed that hon. 
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Members who were far better qualified than 
himself to give an opinion on the subject 
would bear him out in saying that there 
was no manufacture in the country which 
had progressed with such rapid strides of 
late years as that of cast steel. He be- 
lieved improvements of the very greatest 
importance had been made within the last 
twelve and even within the last six months. 
The Ordnance Select Committee had been 
associated with the Iron-plate Committee 
for the purpose of instituting and carrying 
out experiments with different kinds of 
steel, formed into different projectiles, and 
fired from different kinds of guns. They 
found that with steel projectiles fired from 
guns of very much inferior power to the 
13-inch gun, such as the Duke of Somer- 
set’s gun, the smooth-bore 100-pounder, 
very satisfactory results had been obtained 
against iron-plated ships. He had stated 
at the commencement that he could not 
give a perfectly satisfactory account of our 
position as regarded guns ; but he had 
endeavoured to show that, if we were not 
in possession of a more perfect gun—more 
perfect as against iron plates—the fault 
was not that of the Government, or the 
advisers of the Government. They had 
prosecuted with the utmost diligence a 
series of experiments, and they were still 
going on with them. The fault—if fault 
there was—arose from the fact that both 
the manufacture of guns and the manu- 
facture of plates had been continuously in 
a state of progress, and that the result of 
one year was constantly upset by that of 
the year which followed. There must be 
a limit to the thickness of iron plates, and 
he thought they had proved that there 
was scarcely any limit to human science 
and improvement. 

He believed he had now gone through all 
the items in these Estimates to which it 
was necessary in this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee. He would conclude with admitting, 
as he began, that this Estimate was a 
peace Estimate ; but, although a peace 
Estimate, it was a very large Estimate 
compared to those they had been in the 
habit of voting a few years ago. Still, he 
could assure the Committee, that the very 
greatest care and pains had been taken in 
framing these Estimates, not only to effect 
a saving, but real economy. The right 
hon. and gallant General the Member for 
Huntingdon (General Peel) had stated at an 
earlier period of the evening, when support- 
ing an additional expenditure of £40,000, 
which the Government wished to reduce, 
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that a careful inspection of these Esti- 
mates would enable them to find items on 
which they could effect savings sufficient 
to cover that amount. He could only say 
if the right hon. and gallant Officer, look- 
ing over the Estimates, could point out 
an item which could be reduced without 
much greater loss of efficiency to the army 
than that involved in the discontinuance of 
the six days’ training of the Yeomanry, 
the Government would thank him and adopt 
his suggestions. He did not deny that we 
had been incurring a large expenditure 
since 1857. He did not deny that the 
re-organization in almost every branch of 
the army might have been in some instances 
extravagant, and that some of our esta- 
blishments were not conducted in the 
most economical manner; but he could 
assure the right hon. and gallant Officer 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
War Department had every disposition to 
enforce real economy. Investigations were 
going on, having for their object the reduc- 
tion of expense. He could only appeal to 
the Committee and to every Member of it 
to point out where they thought a real 
reduction might be made without a dimi- 
nution of efficiency, and to support him if 
he were called on to resist, as no doubt he 
should be, solicitations for increased ex- 
penditure. He had endeavoured, very 
imperfectly, to lay before the Committee 
the condition of our army and the manner 
in which the Votes had been framed, and 
he had now only to place in the hands of 
the Chairman the Resolution of which he 
had given notice— 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That a Number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 146,766 (including 9,347 ofall ranks, to be em- 
ployed with the Depédts in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, of Regiments serv- 
ing in Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, but 
exclusive of the numbers actually serving within 
Iler Majesty’s Indian Possessions) be maintained 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 
1865.” —( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Generat PEEL said, that he wished in 
the first place to congratulate the noble 
Lord upon the able statement which he 
had made to the Committee. He also 
wished to congratulate the Committee upon 
the improved manner in which the Esti- 
mates were presented to them. He, how- 
ever, hoped that as the noble Lord who 
moved the Navy Estimates had shown how 
the recommendations of the Committee 
upon Public Accounts would be observed, 
those recommendations would be borne in 
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mind in the future preparations of the 
Army Estimates. The consequence had 
been that the Navy Estimates had become 
much more intelligible than they were for- 
merly; but in the shape in which the 
Army Estimates were now presented he 
would defy anybody to compare the Esti- 
mate of one year with the audited accounts 
of the expenditure of the year with any 
satisfactory result. The audited accounts 
only professed to show the expenditure of 
the absolute sum granted by Parliament, 
and if the expenditure happened to exceed 
that amount the excess could not be traced. 
He had endeavoured to compare the esti- 
mated expenditure for the present year 
with the actual expenditure for the year 
1858-9, for which he was responsible. 
Upon one item—for pay and allowances— 
the audited accounts showed an expendi- 
ture of £3,200,000, although he knew that 
the actual expenditure was £3,700,000 ; 
and, therefore, £500,000 had been ex- 
pended beyond the amount which appeared 
in the audited accounts. Of course, there 
was no concealment of the fact that 
£500,000 had been advanced by the Trea- 
sury, for it was clearly shown in the de- 
tailed accounts, but still the fact could 
not be discovered in the accounts them- 
selves. Another item was the expenditure 
which had been going on since 1858, and 
of which he could find no account what- 
ever—the expenditure for Indian troops 
employed in China, and paid for by the 
Imperial Government. With reference to 
that item, however, he was glad to find 
an improvement in the present Estimates. 
Last year, when the Indian troops were 
first noticed in the Army Estimates, and 
a sum of money was taken for their pay- 
ment, no number was given, and there 
were no means of ascertaining their num- 
ber. In consequence of the forms of the 
House, he had been compelled to change 
the form of his objection, and moved that 
the Vote be reduced; and the result of 
what took place then was, that this year 
not only the amount of cost, but also the 
number of men was given. Certainly, if 
the control of the House was necessary in 
any case, it must be in the case of the 
Indian Native troops. [Colonel Sykes: 
Serving out of India.j] If any part of 
the Indian Native army could be employed 
without a Vote of that House, those troops 
were altogether removed from Parliamen- 
tary control. In the case of ordinary 
troops there were two checks—the Mutiny 
Act and the money voted by Parliament 
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for the pay of the troops. But neither of 
these checks applied to Indian troops. 
Native Indian troops were not liable to the 
Mutiny Act, being expressly excluded from 
the operations of that measure, and were 
ruled by Articles of War expressly framed 
for India; and the House had no control 
over Native troops through its privilege as 
to money Votes, because those troops were 
paid, in the first instance, by the Indian 
Government, and the expenditure never 
came under the notice of the British Par- 
liament till long after it had been incurred. 
Some little hint of a supplemental Esti- 
mate had been put forth, in which the 
accounts between the Indian Government 
and the Imperial Exchequer would have 
to be balanced; but all that the House 
would learn of that matter would be when 
a lump sum in settlement waa proposed for 
its sanction. Looking at the Estimates 
before the Committee, he found that if he 
added to the 146,766 men there taken 
credit for the 1,532 Native troops now 
serving in China and elsewhere, the total 
number of troops provided for in the Esti- 
mates would be 148,219—and thus a most 
extraordinary proof of the rough Estimate 
he had made, that the army cost £100 
per man was afforded, for the total amount 
of the Estimates was £14,800,000. But 
he found that the reduction proposed this 
year in the number of men was not borne 
out by the reduction in the Estimate for 
pay and allowances, Although the num- 
ber of men was reduced by 1,476, the 
total reduction in the Vote for pay and 
allowances was only £750, and the aggre- 
gate of the seven Votes immediately con- 
neeted with that Vote showedfan absolute 
increase of £74,294. He was anxious 
that there should be a permanent reduc- 
tion in the army expenditure; but could 
not avoid an expression of regret that it 
should be proposed to reduce the artillery 
by 1,300 men. As recently as the year 
1860 his lamented Friend, Lord Herbert, 
added a brigade of field artillery and a bri- 
gade of the very artillery which it was now 
proposed to reduce. Lord Herbert did so on 
the express ground of the want of strength 
in that branch of the service ; yet reduc- 
tion was to take place, notwithstanding the 
fortification scheme so warmly and so pro- 
perly supported by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government,. for which Parlia- 
ment had since Voted such large sums of 
money ; but it was quite evident that for- 
tifications without guns and men—as had 
recently been seen in Denmark — were 
not only useless, but worse than useless. 
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There was another reason which induced 
him to look with great alarm on the loss 
of a single trained soldier, and that was 
the effect of the Limited Enlistment Act. 
He knew that the subject was one which 
excited the greatest alarm among military 
authorities. He had moved for Returns 
to show the operation of that Act during 
the last four years, but they were not yet 
completed. The Adjutant General, how- 
ever, had shown him the effect of the Li- 
mited Enlistment Act for the past year. 
Men enlisted in the artillery and cavalry 
for twelve years, and for the Line and 
Guards for ten years. The result was 
found to be, that men who had served 
twelve years, and had only to serve nine 
years more to become entitled to a pen- 
sion, re-enlisted more readily; while in the 
Guards and the Line the proportion of re- 
enlistments was much less. About ten 
years since, twenty-six new battalions of 
infantry were created, whose period of ser- 
vice would expire soon and simultaneously. 
It therefore became a grave question, whe- 
ther the subject of Limited Enlistment 
should not be re-considered, and whether 
stronger inducements to re-enlistment 
should not be held out. He was glad to find 
that an improvement had been made in the 
Estimates, by which they not only had the 
Estimate of the present year to compare 
with that of the last, but they had also the 
absolute expenditure of the preceding year 
—that of 1862 and 1863. The noble 
Lord had pointed out that the Estimate 
for the present year, as compared with 
that of the last, showed a decrease on the 
net expenditure of £373,026, and on the 
two years together of £619,215. The 
noble Lord, however, had not been quite 
happy in explaining the grounds of the 
proposed reduction. The increased expen- 
diture of 1859-60 was under Lord Derby’s 
Government, and the number of men voted 
was 122,000 odd, while the total estima- 
ted cost was £12,200,000. This included 
£661,000 for military stores, which sum 
covered the first introduction of the Arm- 
strong gun into the service, to the limited 
extent to which it was adopted by Lord 
Derby’s Government — that is to say, 
merely for field guns. He would an- 
swer that for the first quarter of the finan- 
cial year, for which he was responsible, 
neither the number of men nor the Esti- 
mates were exceeded. But at the conclu- 
sion of the financial year, after Lord Der- 
by’s Government quitted office, the war 
broke out, and there was a total expendi- 
ture over the Estimates of very nearly 
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£2,000,000. The item of warlike stores 
afterwards mounted up from £661,000 to 
to £2,000,000. Then came a reduction 
of £600,000 in the item; and this year 
the saving of £215,000 which had taken 
place upon the whole Estimates was wholly 
accounted for, and was even exceeded, by 
the decrease in the charge for warlike 
stores. Now, if this decrease were the 
legitimate result of the operations of the 
Department, if we had succeeded in recon- 
structing our armaments, and now only 
had to allow for ordinary wear and tear, 
such a result would be a gratifying one. 
But he feared that this was not the case. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty had stated 
the other evening, no doubt with perfect 
truth, that the navy had not been happy 
in their guns; and probably he would 
not have said too much if he had added 
that three years hence not one single 
gun now employed in the navy would 
remain in the service. Another reason 
for doubting the permanency of this re- 
duction was, that while the Vote for 
stores was much smaller than before, 
there was a great increase in the charge 
for experiments. This seemed to show 
pretty conclusively that we had not yet 
hit upon the right gun; and he feared 
that, as in 1858, so now, large demands 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
looming in the distance for new arma- 
ments, and that the great expenditure upon 
their reconstruction had not yet ceased. 
One great advantage to be obtained by 
having the Estimates in a proper form was 
that the House then saw not only the num- 
ber of men voted, but the number actually 
borne, as well as the expenditure in re- 
spect of them. Again, the House had an 
opportunity then of testing the value of 
the objections which had been taken on 
particular points. The House might re- 
collect that he had always objected to at- 
tempts to show a decrease of expenditure 
which would not be borne out by the re- 
sult. On a former occasion a large num- 
ber of men were said to be wanting to the 
complete establishment. He felt sure that 
this was not so; but asum of £60,000 
was, nevertheless, deducted from the Vote 
for pay and allowances. He protested 
against this at the time, and he now 
found that the excess upon that Vote was 
£56,400, showing that the reduction had 
been purely nominal. The fact had been 
accounted for by the statement that the 
men were all in prison; and in Vote 6 of 
the present Estimates there was certainly 
General Peel 
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a deduction of £41,000 on account of un- 
issued pay to soldiers under confinement. 
However, he contended that his criticism 
had been perfectly justified. On three or 
four occasions he had endeavoured, in vain, 
to obtain some further information with 
respect to capitation. Capitation was an 
allowance of £10 per man paid upon forces 
absolutely serving in India in order to 
cover expenses formerly paid by the Indian 
Government, but now transferred to the 
Imperial Government. That sum was no 
doubt fixed after careful consideration by 
the Committee which was appointed and 
which represented the interests of the 
Home and the Indian Governments. { Colo- 
nel Sykes: After a considerable wrangle. | 
Upon one item alone, that of the pay of 
officers upon furlough from India, which 
two years ago was estimated at £45,000, 
there was an increase in the year following 
to £130,000, and this year it had risen to 
£137,000. He would suggest to the Go- 
vernment whether, out of the great ex- 
cess of expenditure upon this one item, 
they might not find the means of saving 
the cost which they grudged to the Yeo- 
manry. After the division which had taken 
place that evening, he had certainly hoped 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government would have got up, and said 
that the Government would take into con- 
sideration the strong opinion of the House; 
and he still trusted that, before the Esti- 
mates were disposed of, the noble Lord 
would give an assurance that a Vote so 
essential to the efficiency of the Yoemanry 
would yet be proposed. However this 
might be decided, he felt certain that if 
there was a Committee upon Public Ac- 
counts, and these Estimates were referred 
to them, the question of the capitation 
Vote would be found worth their serious 
consideration. In all his observations upon 
the Army Estimates he had but two objects 
in view—first to secure the efficiency of the 
army, and next to secure the due control of 
this House over the expenditure. He was 
not one of those who had the least fear of 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wil- 
liams), or of the strictest economist, feel- 
ing persuaded that if you could show them 
that any sum of money was really required 
for the defence of the country, it would be 
at once and cheerfully given. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had given 
no answer to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Inverness-shire (Mr. H. Baillie). He 
had, however, broached some very remark- 
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able and some very dangerous doctrines. 
His noble Friend had told them that the 
policy of the Government was a peace po- 
licy. That was a great announcement to 
make at any time, but was it very remark- 
able at the present time? Although the 
policy of the Government might be a policy 
of peace, it did not follow that that would 
always justify proposing peace Estimates. 
Did the present state of Europe justify 
peace Estimates? He might also advert 
to the state of things across the Atlantic. 
Was any man in this country prepared to 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
saying, that within a limited period we 
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should not be engaged in hostilities with | 


the United States? He thought there 
was not ; and, if not, the Government 
ought not to have brought forward such 
Estimates as those proposed by the noble 
Lord that evening. His noble Friend had 
told them—and told them truly—that the 
improved condition of our armaments was 
due to the large expenditure which had 
been incurred in consequence of the defi- 
ciencies that were discovered during the 
Crimean war, and he said that now the 
country desired to reap the benefit of that 
expenditure. That appeared to him (Mr. 
Bentinck) a most untenable proposition— 
because it amounted to this, that after ex- 
pending a large sum of money they proposed 
to return to that mistaken economy, the re- 


sult of which must be disastrous and costly | 
upon any emergency arising. The ques- | 


tion which had been raised by his hon, 
Friend the Member for Invernesshire was 
avery large one, for it embraced two points 
—a question of policy, and a question of 
humanity. As far as policy was concerned, 
the noble Lord had said nothing to justify 
peace Estimates, and he had made nv 
answer to his hon. Friend. His hon. 
Friend had stated, in reference to the ques- 
tion of humanity, that a regiment in India 
was entirely expended by the climate in 
the course of twelve years. That in itself 
was a fearful consideration, and it was 
quite obvious that it was the duty of any 
Government to reduce as much as possible 
such an expenditure of life. His hon. 
Friend had told them that in order to sup- 
ply sufficient reliefs we were now twenty 
battalions short. The noble Lord had not 
in any way answered that statement. His 
hon. Friend had talked of the decreasing 
influence of England in the counsels of 
Europe. He (Mr. Bentinck) believed that 
that was so, and that it was to be attri- 
buted to the policy of succeeding Govern- 
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ments for many years past of endeavouring 
to frame Budgets to meet the clamour— 
or he had better, perhaps, say ‘‘ claim,” 
and not for the benefit of the nation. It 
was impossible for any country in the 
position of Great Britain, with her colo- 
nies and commerce, to retain her in- 
fluence, unless her armaments were in 
such a position as to enable her to defend 
herself from aggression in every part of 
the world. His noble Friend spoke of 
having 12,000 more troops than we had 
at some former period. [The Marquess of 
Hartineton : | said we have 30,000 more 
than were on the establishment in 1854.] 
That did not make the matter much better. 
An increase of 20,000 or 30,000 would 
not place England in a position to take 
her part in a great European struggle, 
whilst the other great European powers 
had armies of from 300,000 to 600,000 
men. With reference to the peace policy 
announced by the noble Lord, he could 
understand it, for this country was not in 
a state to go to war at present ; it was not 
prepared ; and the country would not again 
consent to rush into a war, as it did in 
1853, when they were quite unprepared, 
thus causing an immense loss of blood and 
money, and it would be impossible to pre- 
pare this country for a great war in less 
than three or four years. So long as the 
Government were prepared to bring for- 
ward Estimates such as these, they must 
be prepared to tell Europe and the world 
that we were not prepared to go to war. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment had told them that fortifications were 
the best means of defence for our coasts. 
He should like to know how the noble Lord 
reconciled the immense outlay for fortifi- 
cations with the reduction by 1,300 of the 
only men who could work them—the artil- 
lerymen—who took longer than any other 
class of soldiers to train and render effi- 
cient. As to what had fallen from the right 
hon. and gallant Member for Huntingdon 
(General Peel), he would appeal to the 
Government on the subject of the Yeo- 
manry, and suggest to them, that, after the 
very close division that had taken place, 
they should do that which would be tle 
right and graceful thing, and accede to 
the proposition that the Yeomanry should 
be called out. There was a very strong 


feeling in the country on this matter. The 
Yeomanry did not belong to a very favoured 
class—namely, the agriculturists ; but the 
Government was now doing all that it could 
to encourage the new class of Volunteers 
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—he would not say a word of disparage- 
ment of that force, which was an example 
to, as it was the admiration of, Europe ; 
but because they encouraged this valuable 
class of men that was no reason why they 
should do away with an older class of Vo- 
lunteers, against whom there was no com- 
plaint, and who not only gave their ser- 
vices but kept horses for the purpose of 
rendering the force efficient. Moreover, it 
was easier to organize a body of infantry 
than a cavalry force. It was always a very 
unwise thing for Government to do to dis- 
courage any ebullition of loyal feeling, and 
he ventured to say that there could not be 
found throughout the length and breadth 
of the land a more loyal, devoted, and ener- 
getic body of volunteers than the Yeomanry. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, the noble Lord 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had admitted 
they had 34 battalions of infantry, that 
was 26,000 men, on the home establish- 
ment, so that if they had now 26,000 in- 
fantry in the country, he did not know 
how they could have 30,000 more than 
they had a few years ago. The noble 
Lord was quite right in saying that if his 
(Mr. Baillie’s) statement meant anything, 
it meant that Government ought to in- 
crease the number of battalions so that 
relief might be sent more regularly to 
regiments serving abroad. lle regretted 
to find that the Government did not intend 
to carry out any such plan, as the result 
must be that that relief could not be af- 
forded, and they could have regiments 
abroad, in the Colonies and India, remain- 
ing twenty-five years, thus causing great 
loss of life and discipline. The right hon. 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel) 
adverted to the limited service, and the 
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Mr. W.WILLIAMS reminded the House 
that, in the regular service, Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Volunteers, the country had 
450,000 armed men at home ; and, adding 
to these the army in India and the native 
troops, they had altogether 650,000 men 
for the defence of Great Britain and her 
colonies. What more could we want? No 
other country had so many men under 
arms. He could well understand the Go- 
vernment maintaining our present military 
force, because it gave them an enormous 
amount of patronage. But he thought it 
quite unnecessary, and if any hon. Member 
would move a reduction in the number of 
men, he would support the proposition. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he was glad to 
see a marked improvement in the Estimates 
with respect to additional information, but 
a great deal more might yet be done. In 
their present form there were no means 
of ascertaining what a piece of ordnance 
or a rifle cost, how many were turned out, 
or how many were required in the year; nor 
could they tell how many of the 146,766 
men had to be clothed, or what was the cost 
of each soldier’s clothing in the different 
grades. In the French Bucget details 
were given which enabled anyone to calcu- 
late those particulars for himself. There 
was a reduction of 1,476 men, but a re- 
duction of only £750 out of £5,708,983, 
so that there must be an increased charge 
in allowances. He regretted the proposed 
reduction in the artillery ; he would rather 
see a reduction in any other portion of our 
military force. He thought it unfair to 
the Army Budget that £1,324,442, which 
was the amount paid back to the Govern- 
ment for the troops in India, and on other 
accounts, was not deducted. and the total 
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loss the Government sustained by the| amount reduced to £13,520,446, the real 
number of men whose period of service ex- | sum required, instead of standing, as it did, 
pired every year; the loss was not only | at £14,844,888. The army, too, supplied 
numerically great, and deprived them of} the navy with ordnance and gunpowder to 
their most efficient men, but as the Go-|a very large amount, and the cost ought 
vernment had to bring these men home in fairness to be deducted from the Army 
and send new recruits out to fill their| and carried to the Navy Estimates. The 
places, the expense was very great, and | first and second Votes were also somewhat 
he thought it would be more economical, | mystified, by the total amount of pay being 
and secure the continuance of the men in | charged, and the total amount of rations, 
the army, if, at the end of ten years, their| without deducting the money stopped for 
pay were raised 3d. a day for five years. | rations from the men’s pay. It had been 
He understood that there were no less | often stated in the House, that the annual 
than 15,000 men whose term of service | cost of an English soldier was £100 per 
expired this year, and the number would man; but this was fallacious as far as it 
be greater hereafter, when the time of the | related to the effective strength, for this 
new battalions had expired. The subject! sum of £100 included the charges for 
ought, therefore, to engage the immediate | auxiliary forces, and the very large amount 
attention of the Government. exceeding two millions for the non-effec- 
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tive services. The average cost per head 
of effectives, including these charges for 
1863-4, was £101 11s. 10d.; but deducting 
£1,222,977, the charge for the auxiliary 
forees, the numbers of which were not given, 
the cost per head of effectives was reduced 
to £93 6s. 10d. ; but still further deduc- 
ting the charge of £2,127,836 for non- 
effectives, the most per head of fighting men 
and officers was £78 18s. 5d., and from 
this amount a deduction also should be made 
for the supply of warlike stores to the navy. 
In the French army the cost of effectives 
and non-effectives was £43 lls. 10d., as 
against our £101 4s. 1ld. per man, and 
of effectives £37 2s. 6d., as against £78 
18s. 5d, per man. The cost of our men 
was nearly double that of the French, and 
the same proportion ran through all the 
charges in our army when compared with 
the French army. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he could not 
congratulate the Government on this occa- 
sion, for if ever there was a moment when 
the army or navy ought not to be re- 
duced by a single man the present was 
the time. When he considered the num- 
ber of soldiers whose period of service 
would expire in the next year and a half, 
about 15,000, it became a subject most 
alarming to the country. Several years 
ago, when the new system was introduced, 
the late Lord Herbert asked him how he 
thought it would work. His reply was 
that the system would either be most 
advantageous or most destructive. He 
hoped he should not prove a true prophet. 
He believed that no sum would be too 
large to insure to the service a good 
soldier of ten years’ service. Some per- 
sons seemed to suppose that it was only 
necessary to put a red coat upon a man’s 
back to make him a soldier; but the real 
value of an efficient soldier consisted not 
in his acquaintance with drill, but in his 
disciplined mind, enabling his officers to 
place reliance upon him under all cireum- 
stances of danger and difficulty. Owing 
to the demand for trained men in the 
rural police and upon railways, soldiers now 
at twenty-eight years of age could take off 
their caps to their commanding officer, and 
obtain pay that was enormous compared 
with what they received in the ranks. 
Under these circumstances, instead of 
discharging men, every possible inducement 
should be offered to experienced soldiers to 
remain. Assuming that the ten years’ 


service men quitted the army in any great 
Proportion, most of our regiments must re- 
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main in a very inefficient state for months, 
perhaps for years; whereas in the Con- 
tinental armies the conscription replaced 
on Tuesday the vacancies caused by lapse 
of time upon Monday. The noble Lord 
said, if we happened to be at war there 
would be no lack of men ; but surely the 
experience of the Crimean war ought not 
to be lost. Towards the close of that 
contest our regiments consisted of wretched 
boys, without strength or constitutions, 
who, as soon as they were exposed to 
hardship or fatigue, had to be discharged 
in bad health, with from 6d. to 9d. a day 
for two years, at the end of which time 
they had to go about the country begging. 
The country had no right to destroy the 
health of young men by such a system, and 
then turn them adrift with a miserable 
pittance. The reduction contemplated was 
accounted for by the relinquishment of the 
Ionian Islands ; but in the garrisons of 
those Islands he found that there had been 
only 372 artillerymen, whereas no less 
than 1,313 were suddenly to be got rid of ; 
313 sappers and 813 cavalry were likewise 
to be struck off. Now, he had never heard 
of a single cavalry soldier being quartered 
in the lonian Islands. It required three 
years to make a good artilleryman, two 
years to train a cavalry soldier, and what 
time to educate a sapper he really did not | 
know ; but the proposal of the Government 
was to weaken these three most important 
branches of the service. Such a proposal 
was, in effect, saying to the rest of Europe, 
** You may kick us as much as you please, 
but you will not kick us into a fight.” If 
such really were to be our system for the 
future, it would be well if we abstained 
from internally interfering and offering an 
opinion as to the affairs of every other 
country. le felt pleased that England 
had not been forced into war, but it was 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the opinion 
universally prevalent, that we had behaved 
in a most disgraceful and un-English man- 
ner to a nation as gallant as our own. The 
Danes were few in number, he granted, 
but the more credit to them for the gallant 
way in which they were defending their 
country. ‘To dispel an illusion was always 
unpleasant, but he must assure the noble 
Lord who thought the influence of England 
had not declined, that a very different 
opinion was entertained outside the House. 
Many persons were recalling the old fable 
about the jackass with the lion’s skin. 
Once the roar of the lion made half Europe 
quail, but now the bray of the jackass 
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made all Europe laugh. According to the 
new heraldry, the lion should be no longer 
rampant ; the lion with his tail between 
his legs would better illustrate the real 
position of the country. Our Government 
had meddled with the affairs of every 
country of Europe, until it was laughed 
at by everybody. If there was a division, 
he should protest against the reduction of 
the army by a single man. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the House would 
not be drawn away from financial consider- 
ations into a discussion of the Danish policy 
of the Government. Such a debate would 
be premature in the first place, but he 
ventured to think that whenever it was 
entered upon the country would show at 
least as much confidence in the policy of 
the Government in reference to Denmark 
as it had in the late Government at the 
time Lord Malmesbury was at the head of 
the Foreign Office, and the war broke out 
between France and Austria. He gave 
sincere thanks to the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington) for the perfectly clear 
mode in which the Estimates had been 
drawn up ; this improvement with the in- 
telligible statement with which the noble 
Lord had introduced them, would enable 
the Committee to see at once what was the 
cost of each branch of the service. As to 
the French Budgets he warned hon. Mem- 
bers against assuming that the cost of the 
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new arms could yet be conclusively arrived : 


at. No doubt we should aim at a clear 
estimate of the cost of every article made, 
without which no one could tell whether 
the manufacturing departments were pro- 
perly worked ; but the attempt at present 
to fix the cost of, say the Armstrong 
gun, would infallibly be delusive. On the 
whole, considering the present state of 
Europe, he did not think it would have been 
wise for the Government to have reduced 
the Estimates any further ; but he was 
sorry that the promises made last year, of 
a reduction in the military expenditure of 
the colonies, had not been kept. For in- 
stance, the revenues of Ceylon and the 
Mauritius were well able to bear an addi- 
tional proportion of this charge. He could 
also endorse the opinion of many hon. 
Members, that the reduction in the numbers 
of the artillery was injudicious. Many of 
the colonies would rather have 150 or 200 
artillerymen than the present force of 400, 
500, or 600 infantry of the line. 


were still signs of an inefficient control 
over the buildings in the military depart- 
ment. 


At the proper time he would be 
Colonel North 


{COMMONS} 
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obliged to remark upon the carelessness 
with which the Estimates appear, in the 
first place, to be drawn in the case of al- 
most every barrack and hospital. He was 
glad that the War Office were about to 
improve the canteen arrangements in six 
or seven home stations. He would suggest 
that the experiment should also be tried 
at Gibraltar. He was at that place about 
four months ago, and regretted to observe 
that every temptation to drink was held 
out to the soldiers. He found that half 
the civil revenue of the place was derived 
from licences, rents, and payments in con- 
nection with public-houses. The reason 
appeared to be that Gibraltar was located 
as a Colony, and that it was necessary to 
create a Colonial revenue to defray its 
civil charges. But Gibraltar ought to be 
regarded not as a colony supporting its 
own civil establishment, but as a large 
garrison. 

CotoneL DUNNE could not admit that 
the noble Lord (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) was correct in calling the present a 
peace Estimate when it was within a 
quarter of a million of £15,000,000. He 
should like to know how mary men we 
could send into the field on a sudden for 
this fourteen millions and three-quarters? 
He did not believe that 25,000 men would 
be available for foreign service even if the 
militia were called out. The fact was, the 
men were locked up in the depot battalions. 
For £15,000,000 the Government got a 
great deal of patronage, and the country 
very little efficiency in the army. He con- 
sidered that the reduction of 1,300 men in 
the artillery, and the despatch of seven 
batteries of horse artillery to India, were 
both unwise measures. The officers now 
in this country did not wish tu go to India, 
and those who would come home would be 
a long time before they were as efficient as 
the others under circumstances so widely 
different. The Government would do well, 
without delay, to alter the system of re- 
eruiting. The plan of enlisting for an in- 
fantry soldier for ten years was absurd. 
It would be much better to raise the period 
from ten to twelve years, as was done in 
the cavalry and artillery. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, several hon. Members on the other 
side had referred to the operation of the 
Limited Enlistment Act. It was quite true 
that that Act was now, for the first time, 
coming into operation ; but so far as re- 
sults had hitherto gone they had been by 
no means unsatisfactory. If they lost this 
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year no more in proportion of the limited 
service men than in former years; their 
losses would not exceed 4,000; and that, 
added to the ordinary casualties, would not 
bring the number of recruits that would be 
required above 13,000—a number that had 
been frequently raised in former years. It 
would be impossible to say, until the Act 
had been still longer in operation, what 
would be the general results, and what 
measures it might be necessary to take in 
consequence. It was quite possible that it 
might be necessary to hold out further in- 
ducements for re-enlistment ; but it would 
be premature to press for alteration until 
they had had some few years’ experience 
of the working of the Act. At present, he 
saw no cause for alarm. As he had said 
earlier in the evening, the losses in the 
army were very much smaller than usual, 
owing to improved sanitary arrangements 
and the younger age of the men entering 
the service ; but, at all events, there would 
be no use in asking a larger sum of money 
than would be required for the number of 
men likely to enlist. As to the state of 
our reliefs, there would be borne on the 
books of the establishment at home forty- 
one battalions, in India twenty-five, and 
in the colonies forty-five. That number 
was not equal to what it ought to be. The 
proportion at home ought to be fifty bat- 
talions, but the rule in that respect was 
never intended to hold good in exceptional 
circumstances, such as were created by the 
war in New Zealand and the large body of 
troops in Canada. If we got three or four 
regiments from New Zealand and a few 
from Canada, we should have a sufficient 
number of battalions at home to keep up 
the necessary reliefs. There had been 
some misunderstanding as to what had 
been said by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government about the reduction 
owing to the evacuation of the Ionian Is- 
lands, If they reduced their army by the 
exact number of men that was gained by 
the evacuation of the Ionian Islands, they 
should make a much more considerable re- 
duction than they did—they should reduce 
it by 4,000 instead of 1,100 men. As to 
the reduction of 380 artillerymen, it was 
well known that if the Ionian Islands were 
in our hands in case of war they would 
take not less than 1,000 artillerymen ; and, 
therefore, having given up those Islands, 
we should, in case of war, have that ad- 
ditional number of artillerymen to depend 
upon, The Government certainly were of 
opinion that the country was entitled to 
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some relief from the surrender of those Is- 
lands, and if no reduction had been made 
the country would not have been at all 
better off for having given them up, and 
they had carefully considered in what man- 
ner reduction could be best made having 
regard to the efficiency of the army, and 
the result was the proposition he had now 
made. 

It had been said that it takes some 
time to make an artillery soldier, but it 
was not absolutely necessary that all the 
men who had to work guns should be highly 
trained. Within the last two years they 
had made such arrangements that they now 
retained a nucleus by means of which a 
very large force of garrison artillery might 
be called together should occasion arise, 
and, under the superintendence of trained 
officers and men, no doubt they could be 
very effectively employed. With the good 
system of artillery officers and non-com- 
missioned officers which they had esta- 
blished, they could afford to spare a few 
men. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Huntingdon (General Peel) had 
mentioned the subject of the Indian capi- 
tation rate. The total cost of the depot 
battalions for the regiments in India, cal- 
culated for whatever number of years, was 
divided by the number of men in India, 
and that was the way the capitation rate 
was arrived at. Several hon. Members had 
referred to the fact that, although the 
numbers of men had been diminished by 
14,000, Vote 1 had only been reduced 
about £700; but the explanation of that 
circumstance would be found in the state- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
Estimates. As it was necessary that the 
Mutiny Bill should be passed before Easter, 
he hoped that the Committee would agree 
to this Vote to-night. 

CotoneL NORTH said, that 5,000 men 
would complete their service in the course 
of next year, and much anxiety was felt 
among military men lest the army should 
not be properly recruited. 

Sir WILLIAM FRASER asked whe- 
ther it was intended to make any alteration 
in the uniforms of the army. Facings, 
colours, or badges, a star or a cross might 
not appear to civilians matters of much 
importance, but great value was attached 
to them by soldiers ; and no less an autho- 
rity than the Duke of Wellington was of 
opinion, that a difference of facings was of 
great use in enabling the General of a 
division or a brigade to distinguish different 
regiments rapidly and easily. 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
that although there might be advantages 
in having only one button and one set of 
badges, there was no immediate intention 
of making any alteration in the uniforms of 
the army. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he could not re- 
frain from noticing one extraordinary argu- 
ment which had been used by the Un- 
der Sceretary for War. The noble Mar- 
quess admitted that we had not sufficient 
troops at home to provide for our colonial 
reliefs, but he said that the deficiency was 
caused by the war in New Zealand, and 
the military occupation of Canada. That 
meant that there was a war going on in 
one country, and a probability or possi- 
bility of war in another, Yet it was under 
these circumstances that the Government 
proposed a reduction of the army. - A 
more singular or more illogical argument 
he never heard. 

Tue Marquess of HARTINGTON said, 
that his argument only went to this—that the 
Indian reliefs could not be carried on with 
the same regularity with a war in New 
Zealand and an occupation of Canada as 
in ordinary years. No one supposed that 
during a war the colonial reliefs would go 
on with their accustomed regularity. The 
proportion of ten years to five was intendad 
to be maintained in the time of peace and 
not in time of war. 


Resolution agreed to. 


146,766 Land Forces (including 9,947, all 
ranks, to be employed with the Depdts in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
Regiments serving in Her Majesty’s Indian Pos- 
sessions, but exclusive of the numbers actually 
serving within Her Majesty’s Indian Posses- 
sions),” 


House resumed, 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 4, 1864. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY (DESPATCH OF 
BUSINESS) BILL.—FIRST READING, 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR presented 
a Bill to enable additional assistance to be 
given to the Master of the Rolls. In the 
year 1860, it was found that the business 
of the Rolls Court had so largely increased 
that a Bill was introduced (the 23 & 24 
Vict. e. 149) authorizing the Lord Chan- 
cellor to continue the services of Mr, John 
Arthur Buckley, the late chief clerk, as an 
additional clerk. That gentleman had re- 
cently (and most deservedly) been promoted 
to be chief clerk of Vice Chancellor Kin- 
dersley, in the room of Mr. Charles Pugh, 
recently deceased. Since 1860 the busi- 
ness of the Rolls Court had not only not 
diminished, but had so considerably increased 
as to render it necessary not only that the 
vacancy caused by the promotion of Mr, 
Buckley should be filled up, but that fur- 
ther assistance should be given. The pre- 
sent Bill, therefore, authorized the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hawkins, who had already 
for some time past been engaged in trans- 
acting the business of the Rolls Court, to 
be additional chief clerk, and also enabled 
the Master of the Rolls to appoint one 
other junior clerk and an assistant clerk. 
It would give their Lordships an idea of 
the imperative necessity of sueh an addi- 
tion to the staff of the Rolls Court when 
he stated, that in 1862-3 out of 41,300 
causes appointed to be heard in the Chan- 
cery Courts 16,900 were disposed of by 
the Master of the Rolls. His Lordship then 
presented “A Bill for making better and 
further Provision for the more efficient 
Despatch of Business in the High Court of 
Chancery.” 


Bill read 1*. [No. 18.] 
House adjourned at a quarter past 


Five o’clock, to Monday next, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 4, 1864. 





MINUTES.) — Sat First in Parliament— The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, after the Death of his | 
Father. 

Pusuic Buus—First Reading—Court of Chan- 
cery (Despatch of Business) ut. (No. 18); 
Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland)* (No. 19); Sir 
John Lawrence’s Salary* (No. 20). 


Sir William Fraser 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commitrer — rt— 
Committee of Selection, Second Report (No.62). 


| SuppLy—considered in Committee—Anmy Esti- 


MATES—R.P. 
Resolution [March 3] reported. 
Pusuic Buis—First Reading—Mutiny* ; Ma- 
rine Mutiny*. 
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Second Reading —Penal Servitude Acts Amend- 
ment® [Bill 23]. 

Committee—Inclosure* [Bill 26]; Government 
Annuities* [Bill 11], adjourned. 

Report—Inclosure*. 


SERVICES OF CAPTAIN SPEKE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM MILES said, he wished 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to recognize the great 
services of Captain Speke in opening Equa- 
torial Africa to the knowledge of the 
world ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I fully 
acknowledge the merits of Captain Speke. 
He has shown great sagacity in selecting 
the point at which he aimed. He dis- 
played great enterprize, courage, endur- 
ance, and perseverance in the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. There are people, 
however, who demur as to the originality 
of his conception, but at all events it 
may be admitted that he has settled a very 
interesting geographical problem—namely, 
from what source the waters of the Nile 
are derived. But as to any immediate 
practical advantage that mankind are to 
derive from the solution of that problem, 
I am not particularly aware that any 
great results are to be expected from it. 
If, however, we consider Captain Speke 
simply in the light of an adventurous 
traveller encountering great dangers for 
the object he had in view, there are other 
persons who in Africa and elsewhere have 
encountered equal, if not greater, dangers, 
and undergone equal, if not greater, la- 
bours, and have obtained results more im- 
mediately interesting and advantageous to 
mankind. I have only to mention those 
who explored the Niger and proved its 
navigability into the interior of Africa. I 
would mention Dr. Livingstone, who for 
several years has laboured incessantly, and 
who has discovered vast regions where 
cotton of the finest description grows, and 
which might be made available for the 
commerce of this country if it were not 
that the Portuguese lay waste that coun- 
try by encouraging the slave trade. I 
may mention also Count Strzelecki, who, 
by incessant labour and at considerable 
expense to himself, explored important 
regions in Australia, and pointed out those 
gold formations which have since become 
a source of great wealth to the Colony and 
great advantage to Europe. Therefore, 
while doing every justice to the merits of 
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Captain Speke, Her Majesty’s Government 
have not thought that he and those brave 
and enterprising men who accompanied 
him have done that which so takes them 
out of the category of successful travellers 
and explorers as to warrant any particular 
manifestation of the favour of the Crown. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES said, he would 
at an early day move for papers and make 
a Motion on the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
ask the noble Lord, whether he was aware 
that one of the earliest explorers in Africa, 
who perhaps laid the foundation of these 
discoveries by Captain Speke, was Dr. 
Beke, who had written on that subject, 
and had pointed out the direction of these 
investigations. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : [alluded to 
Dr. Beke when I said there were others 
who disputed the originality of Captain 
Speke’s theory. 


THE JEWS IN MOROCCO. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. AtpErman SALOMONS said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have received any official infor- 
mation of the result of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore’s philanthropic representation to the 
Sultan of Morocco on the judicial cruelties 
inflicted on the Jews at Saffi? 

Mr. LAYARD: Sir, in answer to my 
hon. Friend I have to state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government yesterday received 
despatches from Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Morocco, giving an account of the mis- 
sion of Sir Moses Montefiore, and of his 
return with a copy of the firman granted 
to him by the Sultan of Morocco. It is 
known that last year considerable cruelties 
were inflicted upon the Jews at Saffi, and 
that Sir Moses Montefiore desired to go out 
to Morocco, if possible to obtain justice 
for the sufferers. The Foreign Office felt 
the greatest sympathy for his mission, and 
did all they could by letters of introduction 
and recommendations to forward it. We 
have every reason to believe that those 
cruelties were not committed by any order 
of the Sultan, who, according to all ac- 
counts, is a very liberal, humane, and 
enlightened sovereign. Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore went to Tangiers, and there suc- 
ceeded in getting the Jews released from 
prison, but, not satisfied with that, he 
undertook a journey to the capital of Mo- 
rocco. When we consider how arduous 
and perilous a journey that is, and that a 
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man of Sir Moses Montefiore’s age, and 
I fear I must add infirmities, undertook 
that journey, we must admit. that the 
highest credit is due to him for doing so. 
After going through many difficulties and 
much exposure he arrived at the capital 
and presented a petition to the Sultan, 
and I feel bound to add that the petition 
was not confined to the relief of those of 
his own faith, but extended to all the 
subjects of the Sultan who were not of the 
Mahommedan race. The Sultan acted 
with great generosity and humanity, and 
granted a firman to Sir Moses Montefiore, 
in which are these words, which show 
something of the exaggerated style of 
Oriental documents— 

“In the Courts of Law the Jews shall occupy 
a position of perfect equality with all other mem- 
bers of the community, so that not even a frac- 
tional portion of the smallest imaginable particle 
of injustice shall reach any one of them.” 
I trust that that is perfectly satisfactory ; 
and when we remember that there are no 
less than 500,000 Jews in Morocco, the 
great services rendered by Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore must be apparent to all. Having 
had the honour of acting with Sir Moses 
Montefiore on various occasions, I can bear 
my testimony to the noble and generous 
spirit of humanity and philanthropy which 
ever animates him, and which has no re- 
ference to sect or creed, but is extended 
to all persons, whoever they may be, who 
are suffering wrong or injustice. 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Sm MICHAEL STEWART said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether, 
considering the short time that has been 
afforded for the consideration of the ‘“ Cat- 
tle Diseases Prevention,’ and “ Cattle, 
&c., Importation ” Bills, and the impor- 
tance of the interests concerned, he will 
postpone until after Easter, the Second 
Reading of these Bills? 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, the Bills 
might be more satisfactorily discussed in 
Committee than on the second reading, 
and therefore, after Easter, it was his 
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GALWAY PACKET SERVICE. 


QUESTION. | 

Mr. BAXTER said, he rose to ask the. 

Secretary to the Treasury, 
Mr. Layard 
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is any truth in the following statement, 
extracted from the Galway Gazette :~— 

“The Directors of the Atlantic Company have 
applied to the Post Office authorities for permis- 
sion to discontinue the Mail Service between Gal- 
way and America until June next. They have 
also intimated their intention*of entering upon 
negotiations with another Company for the use of 
steamers to commence the service at that time, as 
the ships of the Company will not be in readiness 
to sail even then. The Directors are reported to 
be of opinion that they can never carry out their 
contract with the ships at present in their posses- 
sion, and will, in all probability, endeavour to 
effect a sale of their interest in the project, with a 
transfer of the Mail Subsidy, to some existing 
Company more capable of carrying out the project 
than they are ;” 
also, in how many instances the vessels of 
the Company kept contract time ; and if 
Her Majesty’s Government is still of opi- 
nion that this service is a great public 
benefit to Ireland ? 

Mr. PEEL: Sir, the part of the state- 
ment I know to be true is this, that the 
Atlantic Company have asked the Govern- 
ment to allow the contract to be suspended 
until the beginning of the month of June, 
stating that they are carrying on negotia- 
tions with certain parties, which they hope 
will result in enabling them to make ar- 
rangements to carry on the service effec- 
tually after that time. They have not 
stated, however, that they are in communi- 
cation with any particular Company, and 
they have no power under the Contract to 
transfer theMail Subsidy. With regard to 
the manner in which the Contract has been 
performed up to this time, I have to state 
that it has now been in operation for six 
months, and that during that time the Com- 
pany have omitted four voyages from each 
side. As regards the eleven voyages each 
way which they have performed, I find that 
as between Galway and St. John’s, which 
they are bound to reach in six days, the 
Contract time has been exceeded in every 
instance ; but that between this country 
and America, the Contract time has been 
kept in six instances, and that in five in- 
stances the time allowed has been ex- 
ceeded ; but in two out of the five of these 
instances the Company were, by the terms 
of the Contract, exempt, under the cireum- 
stances, from responsibility for the delay. 
With regard to the return voyages, the 
Contract time has been kept in two in- 
stances; in nine instances the time al- 
lowed was exceeded, but in two of these 
instances owing to causes over which the 
Company had no control. With respect to 
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state that, regarding it in a postal point 
of view, and speaking of it in that sense 
only, I do not think that the Contract 
can be considered to have been of much 
benefit. 


VACCINATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAINES said, he wished to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether it is in- 
tended to introduce any measure to make 
the Law relative to Vaccination more 
effectual ? 

Mr. LOWE: I am not aware of any 
such intention. 


GRAND JURIES BILL. 
QUESTION, 


CotoneL FORDE said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Member for Waterford, If the 
Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill will be printed 
and distributed in sufficient time to be laid 
before the Grand Juries in Ireland, now 
about to assemble ? 

Mr. BLAKE, in reply, said, he hoped 
the Bill would be in the hands of hon. 
Members before this day week. The delay 
which had arisen was owing to the absence 
of an hon. Friend now on Circuit, who had 
consented to aid in preparing the Bill 


LEGISLATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any despatch has been 
received by a recent Mail from South 
Australia, intimating that Mr. Justice 
Boothby (one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of that Province) has decided that all 
local Legislation of the Colony since 1850 
is invalid, and has on that ground refused 
to administer one of such Acts; and, if so, 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to take to remedy the evils which 
must arise from such a decision ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
in reply, that news to the effect stated by 
the hon. Gentleman, with respect to Mr. 
Justice Boothby, had reached the Colonial 
Office. But the decision of Mr. Justice 
Boothby was of the less importance, seeing 
that it was not concurred in by his two 
learned brethren, the Chief Justice and 
the other Puisne Judge. His noble Friend 
the Secretary of State, at the same time, 
was quite aware of the importance of set- 
ting any doubts which might have arisen 
on the subject at rest; and he had it in 
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contemplation to introduce a measure with 
that object. 


CHAIN CABLES AND ANCHORS—MESSRS, 
BROWN, LENNOX, & CO. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he rose to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If the Lords’ 
Commissioners of the Admiralty were 
aware, when they issued the advertisement 
dated 19th January, 1864, announcing 
that the Transport Board had no objection 
to the reception of Messrs. Brown, Len- 
nox, and Co.’s certificate of proof of cables 
for ships hired by that Department up to 
the Ist July, 1864, instead of those re- 
quired by Lloyd’s Committee, that Lloyd’s 
Committee had extended the same privi- 
leges to many other manufacturers as they 
had done to Brown, Lennox, and Co. ; and 
whether the Admiralty will, therefore, on 
application being made by any of the 
chain makers whose certificates are recog- 
nized by Lloyd’s, be prepared to extend 
to such chain makers the same privilege 
as they have granted to Messrs. Brown, 
Lennox, and Co., and to notify the same 
by public advertisement, as they did in 
January last in respect to Messrs. Brown, 
Lennox, and Co. ? 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH wished to ask, 
whether the Navy Estimates will be pro- 
ceeded with on Monday next ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET replied, that 
they would not proceed with the Navy 
Estimates on Monday. With reference to 
the question put by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Laird), he had to state, that he was 
not aware that there had been any instances 
in which other firms besides Messrs. Brown, 
Lennox, and Co., had been allowed to test 
anchors and chains up to the Ist of July. 
But with respect to the latter part of the 
question, he had to say, if other chain 
makers would be good enough to make 
application to the Admiralty, the question 
would be fairly considered and judged 
upon its merits. 


AUSTRIA AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
at the commencement of the Session a 
question was asked by an hon. Gentleman, 
whether the Board of Trade were in pos- 
session of a proposed Treaty between 
Austria and the Zollverein; and the an- 
swer was, that the Board of Trade were 
not in possession of such Treaty. I have 
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reason to know that some of the Chambers 
of Commerce have been in possession of 
that Treaty for the last six weeks, and I 
wish to know, Whether the Board of Trade 
are now in possession of the draft of a 
Commercial Treaty between Austria and 
the Zollverein; secondly, whether the 
Board of Trade have entered into com- 
munication with Chambers of Commerce 
in this country as to the articles to be 
affected by the new tariff; and thirdly, 
whether the Government have taken any 
steps to protect British interests that may 
be affected by the new arrangements ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON : The Board of 
Trade, Sir, are in possession of a project of 
tariff which is said to be under consideration 
by the Austrian Government and the Zoll- 
verein. Whether it will be subsequently 
agreed to, I, of course, cannot say. But 
Her Majesty’s Government have not taken 
any steps with regard to the negotiations 
which appear to be going on between 
Austria and the Zollverein, as British 
interests are not directly concerned. But 
should the opportunity arise of asking for 
any inquiry with a view to the protection 
of British interests, such inquiry will be 
made. At present no such step has been 
taken, but the project of tariff is in our 
possession. 


Stamp on Proxy 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


STAMP ON PROXY PAPERS, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he took 
that opportunity of again bringing forward 
a subject which he had had the honour of 
submitting to the House last: year, and 
which, he was bound to say, had been 
treated in a fair and straightforward man- 
ner by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The question 
involved considerations of great impor- 
tance, but for that he would not have 
troubled the House to consider it. When 
a franchise was granted it was right it 
should be exercised as freely as possible. 
The system of taking votes by proxy, 
though altogether unknown in that House, 
was yet in full operation elsewhere. In 
the case of railway companies, for in- 
stance, a voter, if he intended to vote, and 
was not able to attend a meeting perso- 
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nally, had no means of exercising his vote 
except by proxy, and he must either pro- 
vide himself with a particular kind of 
stamp at his own expense, or he must 
depend upon the Board of Directors for it. 
He was aware that directors had been in 
the habit of paying for these proxy stamps 
out of the funds of the railway companies, 
and of requesting the proprietors who did 
not make use of them to return them. It 
appeared, however, that some directors had 
at length felt doubts as to the legality of 
that practice. The expense of the proxies, 
at the present price of the stamp, was 
very considerable. The number of the 
shareholders in the Great Western Rail- 
way Company was 15,000, and proxy 
stamps for that number, at the present 
six-penny rate, would cost about £370, 
In addition there was the penny postage 
stamp on the envelope containing the 
proxy, together with another penny stamp 
enclosed for the purpose of franking the 
return of the proxy, so that between £400 
and £500 might be expended for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an expression of opinion 
on the part of the shareholders. If there 
existed a difference of opinion be:ween the 
directors and shareholders, it became a 
serious matter to a few shareholders to 
find £400 or £500 for the proxy stamps, 
while the directors paid for the proxies 
which they issued out of the funds of the 
company. If he had sufficient influence, 
he would attack the whole system of voting 
by proxy, for nothing could be more ano- 
malous than that such a privilege as that 
enjoyed by the Members of the other House 
of Parliament should be exercised in re- 
ference to the affairs of a private com- 
mercial company. A law had been passed 
allowing electors in the case of the Uni- 
versities to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment by means of voting papers, but no 
tax was required for those papers; and 
the proxy papers used in the case of cha- 
rities also paid no tax, though it was a 
remarkable anomaly that proxies for the 
election of the officers of those very cha- 
rities were subject to the tax. The proxy 
stamp operated as a great inconvenience, 
for when a person wanted to obtain one 
he scarcely knew where to go to buy it; 
probably nothing less than a law stationer 
could supply it; and the Excise Depart- 
ment had decided that the use of six 
penny stamps was not allowable in lieu of 
one six-penny stamp. The maximum loss 
to the revenue in consequence of the change 
which he advocated, would be, perhaps, 
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£19,500, but the actual loss would pro- 
bably be much less. Even if it were some 
£10,000 or £15,000 a year, he thought 
the sacrifice would not be too great, in 
order to secure to railway and other share- 
holders the opportunity of exercising more 
effectual control over the management of 
their affairs. He, therefore, begged to 
move that the Stamp on Proxy Papers, 
used for the purpose of voting in Public 
Companies, Associations, and Charities, 
being a Tax which impeded the exercise 
of a franchise, might be conveniently re- 
duced to one penny. 

Mr. HADFIELD begged to second 
the Motion. He believed that at that 
moment the sum of £400,000,000 was 
invested in railway and other joint stock 
companies in this country, and with the 
view of enabling shareholders to exer- 
cise their right of voting with greater 
facility, which would infuse more spirit 
into those companies, he would recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to reduce the 
amount of the stamp toa penny. He be- 
lieved that such a reduction would occa- 
sion no loss to the revenue, because thou- 
sands of shareholders who hitherto had not 
used the sixpenny proxy stamp would then 
avail themselves of their privilege of voting 
through the medium of a penny stamp. 


{Marcu 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
Stamp on Proxy Papers, used for the purpose of 
voting in Public Companies, Associations, and 
Charities, being a Tax which impedes the exercise 
of a franchise, might conveniently be reduced to 
one penny,” —(Mr. Darby Grifith,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DUTTON said, it would not, in 
his opinion, be expedient to reduce the 
amount of the stamp, as such reduction 
would have little influence upon the hold- 
ers of property of the description to which 
these stamps applied. He thought, how- 
ever, that the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
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matter of secondary importance, as far as 
finance was concerned, but he thought it 
was one which the House might well con- 
sider with reference to its bearing on an- 
other matter which was becoming of in- 
creasing weight, he meant the administra- 
tion of joint stock companies. As the 
principles of joint stock association spread 
from one description of business to another, 
and as those companies were largely multi- 
plied, it became most material to consider 
the best means for securing the internal 
order and good administration of such con- 
cerns. He was very desirous of being 
favoured with the views of hon. Gentle- 
men in that House having practical expe- 
rience on the subject. He had, on a pre- 
vious occasion, tendered his acknowledg- 
ments to the hon. Member for the manner 
in which he had brought the question -be- 
fore the House. To-night he had very pro- 
perly pointed out that there were two dis- 
tinct matters to be dealt with—one being 
the amount of the stamp, and the other 
the increased facility of access to that 
stamp. He had already taken into con- 
sideration, as far as very small stamps were 
concerned, the possibility of rendering 
them interchangeable. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member and the House 
would permit him to adhere to the usual 
and convenient rule of reserving anything 
he had to say until he made his financial 
statement. If that rule were once broken 
it would lead to other inquiries and cause 
much inconvenience. He could assure the 
hon. Member that he was very desirous 
of dealing in the best manner in his power 
with the real merits and bearings of the 
question. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would, with the permission of the House, 
withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


UNITED STATES—CAPTURE OF THE 
«“ TUSCALOOSA.”—OBSERVATIONS., 
Mr. PEACOCKE, who had placed on 

the paper a notice to the effect, that he 

would call the attention of the House to 








with regard to the substitution of stamps 
of another denomination, if adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would be a great convenience 
to shareholders generally. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had referred to the discus- 
sion which took place on this subject to- 


the capture of the Tuscaloosa by the naval 
authorities at the Cape of Good Hope, said, 
that as the papers relating to that subject 
had not yet been presented, he would post- 
pone any statement he might have to make 
with respect to it. But he begged to ex- 
press a hope that those papers, which had 
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laid before the House without any fur- 
ther delay. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
no unnecessary delay would be allowed to 
take place in producing these papers. The 
only reason why the House had as yet re- 
ceived no portion of the Correspondence 
was, that Her Majesty’s Government were 
anxious that it should be published in a 
complete form. 


China—Soochow— 


CHINA—SOOCHOW.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the following 
Resolution, passed unanimously at a meet- 
ing of the Consuls representing European 
nations at Shanghai, on the 16th day of 
December, 1863, at the British Consulate, 
moved by Mr. Markham, the British Act- 
ing Consul, and seconded by Mr. Keswick, 
Danish Consul— ‘ 

«That this meeting, as representing the whole 
foreign community, views with unqualified disap- 
probation the late proceedings of the Footai at 
Soochow as an act of extreme treachery, abhor- 
rent to human nature, calculated to withdraw 
from the Imperial cause the sympathies of West- 
ern Nations, and the aid of the gallant officers 
who have hitherto assisted them ;” 
and to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, with this renewed instance of 
perfidy in Imperial officials, it is inten- 
ded by Her Majesty’s Government to pass 
unnoticed further violations of the in- 
structions of the Foreign Office to British 
authorities in China, to be strictly neutral 
in the civil war which has so long raged 
in China. In November last he received 
from Soochow a statement to the effect, 
that a force consisting of 200 men of the 
67th regiment, 100 men of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and 100 men of the 22nd Native 
Infantry had left, under the command of 
Captain Murray, R.A., for Tait-sang ; that 
200 Beloochees, under the command of 
Captain Hogg, had also been thrown into 
Quinsan, that those cities were consi- 
derably beyond the thirty mile radius 
round Shanghai; that the garrisoning of 
these two cities by the British would en- 
able Major Gordon to advance with almost 
his entire force from Quinsan to Soochow, 
and would secure his retreat in the un- 
expected event of a reverse ; and that 
it was believed that, as the capture of 
Soochow was considered essential to the 
tranquillity of Shanghai, Sir Frederick 
Bruce looked favourably on the conjoint 
action of native and foreign troops if such 
should be found necessary. From Hong- 
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kong by the same mail he received a 
communication to the same effect—namely, 
that British troops had been sent by the 
General commanding the forces in China 
—Major General Brown—to places beyond 
the thirty miles radius, in order to enable 
Major Gordon to advance upon Soochow. 
Now, the House had been informed more 
than once by the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister, the hon. Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and the noble Lord the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, that the Go- 
vernment had issued instructions to the 
effect that strict neutrality would be main- 
tained in China beyond the thirty-mile 
limit from the treaty ports, which it was 
thought advisable to maintain in order to 
secure those ports from the effects of the 
contest between the rebels and the Tartar 
Government. Moreover, the Members had 
seen in the China blue-books, the des- 
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-| patches from Earl Russell to Mr. Bruce to 


the same effect. The moment he received 
that communication from China, knowing 
the orders which had been issued from the 
Foreign Office, and recollecting the state- 
ments which had been made on the part 
of the Government, he addressed a letter 
to Earl Russell, stating the facts he had 
mentioned, and intimating at the same 
time that he should consider it his duty 
to bring the violation of the orders of the 
Foreign Office by Major General Brown to 
the notice of the House of Commons. On 
the next day—the 23rd of November— 
Earl Russell acknowledged the receipt of 
his letter, and his object on the present 
occasion was to redeem the pledge he had 
given to the noble Lord. The first re- 
mark he had to make was, that the meet- 
ing of the representatives of European na- 
tions at Shanghai was caused by a horrid 
butchery, which, accompanied by perfidy, 
had been perpetrated at Soochow by the 
Imperialist authorities on the 5th Decem- 
ber last. Probably the hon. Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, who had always 
been the champion of the Tartar Govern- 
ment, would tell the House that the oc- 
currences at Soochow had been greatly ex- 
aggerated in the accounts which had come 
over, and the hon. Gentleman would pro- 
bably quote Major Gordon. But he would 
tell his hon. Friend that Major Gordon did 
not witness the butchery. Indeed, he had 
not an opportunity of witnessing it, for he 
was next to a prisoner when it took place, 
and he had no means of preventing it, 
having sent his troops back from Soochow 
to his head-quarters. Great events some- 
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times spring from trivial causes, and so it 
had been on that occasion in China. Had 
not Major General Brown violated his 
orders by garrisoning two cities far beyond 
the thirty-mile radius—one, in fact, being 
more than forty miles, and the other nearly 
one hundred miles from Shanghai—Major 
Gordon could not have withdrawn the 
whole of his troops from those places to 
enable him to undertake the siege of Soo- 
chow and give assistance to the Imperial 
General. Without the auxiliaries thus 
obtained the Tartar General could not 
have made that impression upon Soochow 
which led to the surrender of the town 
by treachery—an enterprize in which he 
was sorry to say Major Gordon himself 
took part. From a report of the meeting 
of the Consuls at Shanghai, he observed 
that Major General Brown was the chief 
denouncer of the butchery at Soochow, 
although, in fact, his own violation of in- 
structions had led to it. At that meeting 
the Resolution included in his (Colonel 
Sykes’s) notice was carried unanimously. 
The proceedings of the Consuls he found 
reported in the North China Herald, a 
paper which had always been an uncom- 
promising advocate of the Tartar Govern- 
ment in most of its proceedings. Under 
date the 12th of December, 1863, it con- 
tained a memorandum communicated by 
Major Gordon himself, stating that, after 
the failure of the attack by night on the 
Low-mum stockade, the Tartar General 
Ching came to him and said that the rebel 
chief Lar and other chiefs had opened 
negotiations for the coming over of their 
troops. “‘I consented (says Majo rGordon) 
to the defections with a good deal of plea- 
sure, as I considered that if the rebels 
fought we should lose heavily.” On the 
Ist December, after La-wang and other 
leaders had opened negotiations with the 
Footai for the coming over of the troops, 
the Tartar General brought to him (Major 
Gordon) the chiefs of the traitors, and said 
he thought the garrison were willing to 
give the city up to the Imperial Govern- 
ment on condition that their lives and pro- 
perty should be guaranteed. Major Gordon 
added that he conversed with La-wang, 
who seemed to have some doubts, from 
past experience of Tartar perfidy, and told 
him that it would be an exceedingly ac- 
ceptable thing to bring together the con- 
flicting parties in China; and, moreover, 
that the Imperialists were not the people 
they had been in former days, thus leading 
the unfortunate chief to believe that any 
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arrangement made with the Footai would 
be carried out under the guarantee of 
Major Gordon himself. The Tartar Ge- 
neral said it would be very acceptable if 
the place surrendered, for a great number 
of men would be lost in attacks on the 
gates, which were well fortified. But 
there was a difficulty with the Governor 
(Mo Wang) who was a man of high dis- 
tinction and much respected by Major Gor- 
don himself, and who resolved to defend 
the place. To secure his life, Major Gor- 
don stipulated that he should be placed in 
his hands as a prisoner after Soochow sur- 
rendered. The strength of the position 
at the Low-mum gate was such, that great 
loss was anticipated in attacking it. The 
proposal to evacuate the city was therefore 
eagerly entertained by Major Gordon and 
the Imperialists. Major Gordon returned 
to his quarters before Soochow, when 
General Ching sent him over two French- 
men who had just come into the lines 
from the city, and they said that at 2 p.m. 
on the 4th of December all the chiefs had 
been assembled in Mo-wang’s palace, and 
after they had offered up prayers (to the 
Christian’s God it should be remarked), 
they had sat down to dinner, and sub- 
sequently they adjourned to the great 
Court, where they put on their robes, 
crowns, &c.; that the Governor mounted 
his throne and began an address, in which 
he stated their difficulties. The other 
Wangs answered him, and the discussion 
grew higher and higher, till Kung-wang 
drew a dagger and stabbed Mo-wang in the 
neck, and the other Wangs seized him and 
decapitated him, his head being afterwards 
sent to the Imperialist General Ching. On 
the night of the 4th, after the assassina- 
tion of the Governor, Ching’s men having 
taken possession of the gate, the rebels 
within the city shaved their heads. The 
House was aware that when the Tartars 
conquered China they required the popu- 
lation at large, who wore their hair long, 
as was the practice with the Taepings, 
to shave their heads and wear the queue 
in token of their submission. Major 
Gordon went to the Footai, and repre- 
sented to him the danger of keeping the 
disciplined Chinese in a state of inactivity, 
also requesting that, in recognition of their 
services, a gratuity of two months pay 
might be given to each inferior officer and 
man. The Footai refused, but after much 


wrangling Gordon induced the men to 
accept one month’s pay as a present. 
This was given to them as the result 
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alleged right to go in and plunder the 
city if it had been taken by assault. 
The troops were then ordered back to 
Quinsan. On the 5th, Ching announced 
that the Footai had written to Pekin stat- 
ing that he had extended mercy to the 
rebels. The morning after the troops left, 


Gordon started for the city, sending for | 


his two steamers to meet him, as from 
information he obtained in Mo-wang’s 
house, he expected to have recaptured the 


Firefly, which had been taken from the | 


Imperialists by the Taepings. He saw 
the chief conspirator, Lar-wang, and the 
other chiefs riding in the city to the 
Deputy Viceroy’s camp to make his sub- 
mission, ard he then endeavoured to 
while away the time till the steamers ar- 
rived. From the top of one of the gates 
he noticed a large crowd near the Impe- 
rial General’s stockade, where the Deputy 
Viceroy was staying, but thought the 
Imperialist soldiers were merely gratifying 
their curiosity by a glimpse of the rebel 
chiefs doing obeisance to the Footai. In 
a few minutes more a large body of men 
came up, and, passing the gate, rushed 
cheering into the city, firing their muskets 
in the air, and yelling. At that moment, 
the decapitation of the princes was taking 
place in the crowd before his eyes. Ina 
short time the Imperialist General Ching 
came to him, and, after much equivocation 
on Ching’s part, Gordon at length became 
uneasy about Lar-wang (the chief conspi- 
rator), and went to his palace. He ar- 
rived there after dark, and found it com- 
pletely ransacked. He entered the house 
of the prince, who had been butchered, 
and remained all night, defending himself. 
His troops were gone, and he was helpless. 
He tried next day to make his way back 
to his garrison; he was intercepted and 
detained an hour as a prisoner; he was 
then allowed to go away, and from that 
moment he saw nothing of what took 
place in Soochow. The House ought to 
know what did take place. He had in 
his hand the account, dated 12th Decem- 
ber, of a European eye-witness of the Go- 
vernor’s assassination at Soochow. This 
person’s narrative stated, that after the 
rebel Commander-in-chief, Chung-wang, 
left Soochow, the Europeans all lived to- 
gether in the Mo-wang’s palace, and were 
well treated; that on the 4th of Decem- 
ber the Mo-wang had invited several of 
the other wangs to a large dinner, after 
which it was understood they were to 
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|Mo-wang had no idea of the treachery 
which was in store; that he was standing 
| up saying something loud when all at once 
|a man belonging to the Lar-wang party 
| went behind him, and with a long knife 
| which he had concealed up to that time 
| stabbed the Mo-wang in the body; that 
| the chiefs immediately jumped towards the 
body and cut the head off. He had also 
a statement from one of Major Gordon’s 
own officers, dated the 14th December. 
| The writer said, that having been at Soo- 
‘chow on the day that “ the Viceroy, the 
type of all that is detestable and infernal, 
glutted his vengeance on the unfortunate 
inhabitants, men and women, who had 
surrendered on terms that should have 
been held sacred,” he felt it his duty to 
write his regrets at the treachery which 
had taken place, ‘ dishonouring as it was 
| to the cause for which so many brave and 
| honourable men’’—generally Englishmen 
mixed with other foreigners—‘‘ had shed 
their blood.” The writer suggested, as 
Major Gordon’s defence, that the with- 
drawal of the troops from Soochow totally 
disabled Major Gordon from preventing 
what had occurred, and which (as he 
could show the House) continued to occur 
for twenty successive days; but the writer 
forgot that the assassination of Mo-wang, 
the murder of the confiding wangs, and 
the commencement of the pillage took 
place before Major Gordon withdrew his 
disciplined force, and he therefore ren- 
dered himself powerless. The North China 
Herald, speaking of the horrors of Soo- 
chow, said— 

“During the campaign of the last two years 
against the rebels of this province the Imperialists 
have availed themselves of every opportunity of 
gratifying their taste for indiscriminate slaughter 
which was ever found among uncivilized nations.” 
That remark came from the organ and 
agent of Her Majesty’s diplomatists in 
China, and hitherto the friend of the Im- 
perialists. The account then went on to 
detail the facts as they had occurred. It 
added— ’ 


“We believe, however, that the recent events 
in Soochow have cast an indelible stain on the 
Chinese as a nation, and this was the more to be 
regretted because, up to the time of their occur- 
rence, an English officer was in command.” 


Finally, it was stated that guns and am- 
munition had been freely supplied to the 
Imperialists by the English and French 
authorities. In a word, everything that 
could be done by one nation for another 
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was done by the English and French for 
the Chinese. The British Government at 
home, notwithstanding its professed neu- 
trality, had not been less ready than its 
agents abroad, as the House had learnt 
the other day that three vessels out of 
English dockyards had been sold at a 
loss to the Chinese Government. What! 
After the declarations of neutrality and 
in spite of the instructions from the 
Foreign Office? Yet our aid ended in 
‘indiscriminate slaughter.”” Nor was the 
account thus given exaggerated. Another 
eye-witness in an account of a visit to 
Major Gordon’s camp, stated that it pained 
him to see the artillery, which the British 
had lent, were in position before the walls 
of Soochow. He then confirmed in detail 
the accounts of the treachery and butchery. 
The writer visited the Mo-wang’s palace. 
On the stone steps of the reception hall 
lay the body of the truly brave and noble- 
minded Mo-wang; his head was outside 
the city in the hands of Ching. On rais- 
ing the cloak that covered this body a 
stab was seen in the stomach and nine in 
the back. The writer added that the fate 
in store for the other wangs, one could 
not but think was a just retribution for so 
cowardly an assassination of one who had 
gained the respect and admiration even 
of his enemies. The same officer described 
how , 

“ Ching’s brave cclestials ran to do their coward- 
ly work of slaughtering unarmed men. Those 
who came down the street to leave the city were 
stopped by the guards and looted. If resistance 
was offered there was work for the knife and 
sword. May the Footai have a miserable end for 
being the author of that cowardly act !” 


Several fires were then raging. That was 
on the 5th of December. He (Colonel 
Sykes) had the account of another visitor 
to Soochow on the 26th of December, 
twenty-one days later— 

“We mounted the great tower, one of the finest 

in China, and we saw in many places the flames 
and smoke ascending from numerous burning 
houses,” 
So that, in fact, the burnings had gone on 
from the 5th to the 26th, while Major 
Gordon’s force was lying inactive at Quin- 
san, within twenty miles. Soochow was 
another Venice, many streets having a 
canal, affording defensible positions. The 
walls extended twenty miles in circum- 
ference. Another account, dated Shanghai, 
January 2, is in fact a diary running over 
some weeks. The author says— 


“The country is generally untenanted, but the 
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condition, and, of course, very acceptable to the 
Imperialists.”” 

The author had an interview with the Se- 
cretary of the Footai, in the palace of 
Chung-wang, the Taeping general. He 
found the house had not only been looted, 
but the valuable furniture it contained had 
been literally smashed to atoms by the 
Imperialist soldiery. He expressed his 
indignation at the treachery that had 
been perpetrated, upon which the Se- 
cretary replied he knew that the conduct 
of the Footai would be approved of at 
Pekin. And so it has turned out, for the 
Footai has had conferred upon him the 
yellow jacket, which raises him above 
all other mandarins, and gives him great 
distinction and authority. On the walls 
of Mo-wang’s palace the author found a 
series of pictures representing the sad 
journey of Jesus from the house of Pilate 
to the place of his crucifixion, known in 
Catholic countries as the ‘‘ Eight Stations;” 
as well as other evidences of Christian 
associations, and some English books. On 
the 20th of December he went to the 
Padi-cho gate, where he saw the pieces 
of heavy artillery just outside, which must 
have been lent by Major General Brown 
in violation of his instructions from home. 

“ We looked,” he said, “‘ with regret upon those 
splendid ‘ peacemakers,’ that they should have 
been loaned to the butcher of Soochow, being the 
property of the British Government.” 

The author describes also the execution 
ground of the Taeping chiefs, and their 
followers— 

“The ground was soaked with human blood, 
and the creek forming the drain of the ground 
was still, after twenty days of slaughter, reddish 
with blood, as the officers of Dr. Macartney’s 
force can testify.” 


The author adds— 


“Our Chinese informant told us that 30,000 
rebels had been led to these shambles.” 
He had now given the House in detail an 
account of the treachery and butchery 
practised by the Tartar authorities at 
Soochow, which had excited the indig- 
nation of all the representatives of foreign 
nations at Shanghai. He had also shown 
how those horrors had occurred, conse- 
quent upon the violation of his instruc- 
tions by General Brown, who, by garri- 
soning Taitsan and Quinsan, had enabled 
Major Gordon to attack Soochow, without 
whose aid the Footai would not have had 
an opportunity of perpetrating his but- 
chery. The House might, perhaps, think 





crops raised by the T'aepings were in a flourishing 
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but resulted from the force of cireum- 
stances; but he assured the House that it 
was not so, but that such proceedings had 
ever characterized the Tartar rule in China. 
The Jesuit Martini, who was in China at 
the time of the Tartar conquest in 1645, 
stated, that after the first capture of 
Canton 100,000 persons were put to death, 
and it is stated that the Viceroy Yeh, who 
had been our prisoner in Calcutta and 
died there, while ruler at Canton had be- 
headed more than 60,000 people. When 
we more recently took possession of Can- 
ton we found in the execution ground a 
cross, to which criminals were fastened, 
and then hacked into pieces. That cross 
was of course removed under British rule, 
and while we remained in possession of 
the city, executions were conducted in a 
less horrible manner. When, however, 
we ceased to exercise control in Canton 
the cross was restored, and all the former 
atrocities were renewed. The House had 
no doubt a painful recollection of the trea- 
chery which led to the murder of Brabazon 
and Bowlby, and the tortures to which their 
companions were subjected on their way 
to Pekin. Neither would they forget the 
seven Taeping prisoners who were fas- 
tened to stakes, and who had arrows with 
little flags attached to them stuck in their 
bodies, and who were left exposed all day 
to the sun, and in the evening hacked to 
pieces within a short distance of the Bri- 
tish camp at Wy-con-sin; the details of 
which are given in the North China Herald, 
dated 13th June, 1863, and which caused 
the indignant inquiries of the Bishop of 
Victoria. A gentleman of credit, recently 
arrived from Amoy at Shanghai, published 
the case of an old man and his wife 
who were accused of robbing a man to 
whom they had given a lodging. In 
spite of their denials they were condemned 
and executed, the old man being nailed 
hands and feet to a cross and left to die, 
the narrator adding that he saw the poor 
creature alive on the fourth day. The 
woman was put to death under circum- 
stances too horrible to be detailed. The 
editor of the Friend of China described his 
visit to a prison in Shanghai, in January 
last, where he found in the yard the body 
of a man fastened to a stake, where he 
had been left in torturing agony. All 
these examples proved that the treachery 
at Soochow was not an accidental occur- 
rence, but in keeping with the ordinary 
habits of the Tartar Government ; and yet 
that was the Government which this coun- 
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try had been supporting with her blood 
and treasure, and on behalf of which 
we had imperilled our national honour. 
What must be the effect of such proceed- 
ings upon our unfortunate countrymen who 
were serving such a Government? In 
the five regiments under Major Gordon 
there were perhaps 180 Europeans. The 
effect of constantly witnessing such horrors 
committed by the Government they were 
serving must necessarily be to brutalize 
their minds and to destroy all humane and 
Christian feeling among them. In con- 
clusion, he would ask the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, whether, with 
this renewed instance of perfidy and cruelty 
in Imperial Tartar officials, it was intended 
by Her Majesty’s Government to pass un- 
noticed further violations of the instruc- 
tions of the Foreign Office to British autho- 
rities in China to be strictly neutral in the 
Civil War, which had so long raged in 
China? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, upon the 
general question I cannot entirely concur 
with my hon. and gallant Friend, because 
my opinion is that it is for our interest 
that the rebellion should cease, and that 
the authority of the Imperial Government 
should be maintained and re-established in 
China. It cannot be for the advantage of 
those who trade with China that the coun- 
try should be in a state of civil war. If 
there were any possibility that the rebels 
would succeed in overthrowing the Imperial 
authority and in establishing some other 
Government in lieu thereof, then there 
might be a choice between the two Govern- 
ments ; and persons, according to the views 
they took, might think it desirable or not 
that the present dynasty should be main- 
tained, or the rebel authority established 
in its place. But there is no chance of 
that. The rebellion has not within itself 
any elements either of organization or of 
success, and therefore I think it is very 
important for the commercial interests of 
this country as connected with China, that 
order and peace should be re-established 
there, that commerce may revive, and be 
carried on without impediment. It was 
with that object that permission was given 
to Captain Osborn and Mr. Lay to organ- 
ize a naval force for the purpose of co-ope- 
rating with the Imperial troops. With 
that view an Order in Council was passed 
permitting British subjects generally to 
enter into the service of the Emperor of 
China. Unfortunately, neither of those 
arrangements has answered its purpose. 
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The expedition under Captain Osborn is 
returning to this country; that gallant 
officer, having had a difference with the 
Imperial Government, has felt it to be his 
duty to retire from the service of that 
Government. One Order in Council was 
passed to authorize that expedition ; the 
other Order in Council, authorizing gene- 
rally British subjects to enter the service 
of the Chinese Government, has been taken 
advantage of only by Major Gordon and 
one or two other persons. The expedition 
under Captain Osborn having entirely 
failed, that Order in Council has been re- 
voked, and as the conduct,of the Chinese 
officials has been so disgraceful, as stated 
by my hon. and gallant Friend, the other 
Order in Council has also been revoked, 
leaving it, of course, to the discretion of 
the Crown, according to its standing pre- 
rogative, to grant, if it should think fit, 
permission to individuals to enter into 
the service of the Emperor of China, 
upon application duly made in each case 
by the individual. Nothing can be more 
abhorrent to our feelings or deserving of 
condemnation than the conduct of the 
Footai at Soochow. I am afraid we 
nfust admit that all nations have their 
faults, and there are two faults which 
must be matter of reproach to the Chinese 
—one is cruelty, and the other is perfidy. 
They certainly have shown, on this occa- 
sion, most lamentable instances of both. 
We do not know exactly what was done 
in consequence of that barbarous act of 
treachery. Major Gordon, according to 
our accounts, was only waiting to know 
what course the Imperial Government 
would take He had made a representa- 
tion to Sir Frederick Bruce, who, no doubt, 
would truly represent to Prince Kung 
the abominable conduct of the Footai. 
The result of his representation is still 
unknown, but we hope for the honour of 
humanity that adequate punishment will 
be inflicted upon the Footai for his bar- 
barity upon that occasion—an act which 
we are entitled to resent, because Major Gor- 
don was made the unwilling instrument to 
lure these people into the power of the Foo- 
tai, and was of course, so far, an instrument 
in their barbarous execution. Not only shall 
we endeavour to prevent any further acts 
of the sort, but we shall make strong re- 
presentations with regard to that particular 
actof treachery. At the same time, I can 
only repeat that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deeply lament and indignantly con- 
demn the conduct of the Footai, but that 
we do not know as yet what the Chinese 
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Government have done. There are some 
papers relating to the subject which will 
be ready in the course of a few days, and 
it is far better, as the Government are in 
possession of information, that that infor- 
mation should be laid before the House. 
Mr. WHITE said, that the announce- 
ment just made with regard to the Orders 
in Council was very satisfactory as far as 
it went. He presumed that if permission 
were given in future to British subjects to 
enter the Chinese service, it would be only 
for the purpose of training Chinamen to a 
knowledge of military tactics, and not of 
taking personally any part in the war. 
The policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
in reference to the civil war had excited 
the astonishment of those who were ac- 
quainted with the Chinese, and these per- 
sons declared that the Government had not 
adopted in China the principle of non-inter- 
vention which they took so much credit for 
upholding on this side of the Cape. What- 
ever the acts of the rebels had been, it was 
evident that the Imperialists were not one 
whit superior to them in their conduct of 
the war. The late transactions showed 
what disgrace and dishonour might be 
brought on the British name by the 
unfortunate permissions granted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He thought that 
Government would do well to follow out 
the principle of non-intervention in those 
matters. He did not gather from the 
noble Lord’s observations whether the 
Government meant to adhere to that 
principle, or whether the troops at Shang- 
hai were to be sent beyond the thirty-mile 
radius. But he was satisfied that if it 
had not been for the inopportune course of 
action taken by the Government, that por- 
tion of the Chinese empire to which we 
had access would now be in a state of 
flourishing prosperity. The Taeping re- 
bellion was successful until it came into 
contact with British power. The wish of 
the rebel leaders was to be on friendly 
terms with us, and not to injure British 
interests. When they sent to tell us that 
they meant on a certain day to take Shang- 
hai, asking the British authorities there to 
adopt the necessary measures for the safety 
of Europeans, no fighting would have taken 
place but for our troops, for the Imperiai- 
ists would have withdrawn, and the British 
forces would have protected the British 
settlement. The rebels, however, were 
driven back by our troops; yet, to show 
their friendly feeling towards us, no vio- 
lence was offered to the many English 
merchants who were at that time within 
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the rebel lines, carrying on their trade and 
having large sums of money in their pos- 
session ; and although the rebels had been 
repulsed from before Shanghai by our shot 
and shell, not one of these merchants was 
harmed, and not one penny of their property 
was touched. He thought it evident that 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government in 
China had hitherto been strikingly detri- 
mental to British interests; and his belief 
was, that but for our injudicious interfer- 
ence, that part of the country to which 
our trade was chiefly confined, instead of 
being in a state of anarchy, would be by 
this time prosperous and peaceful. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he could not 
agree in opinion with the hon. Member 
as to the policy to be adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The policy which 
was sanctioned by the Government was 
one for the protection of the ports, and 
in carrying that out they took the best 
means to secure British interests. He 
regretted the terms in which reference 
had been made to Captain Dew. In his 
opinion the service had not a braver or 
more able officer. 


UNITED STATES—THE CONFEDERATE 
CRUISERS.—PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
course pursued by the agents of the Con- 
federate States of America in fitting out 
vessels of war and enlisting seamen in the 
ports of this country, in violation of the 
laws of neutrality. He hoped he should 
not be considered as obtruding himself on 
the notice of the House in bringing before 
it a subject of so much importance. He 
should not have ventured to do so had he 
perceived that any other Member was pre- 
pared to present the subject from the point 
of view which, in his opinion, the House 
should view it. He did not propose to 
re-open the question of the detention of 
the iron-clad rams, nor to discuss the 
meaning of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
He intended to point his observations not 
at the offenders against that Act within 
the jurisdiction of this country, but at of- 
fenders beyond that jurisdiction, for whose 
benefit and by whose direction the Acts 
we have to complain of were done. He 
should show, beyond all question, that the 
authorities and agents of the Confederate 
Government had deliberately and syste- 
matically violated our neutrality by fitting 
out hostile expeditions from this country 
to make war upon our allies, to cut 
up the commerce of the United States; 
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and he should maintain that it is our 
right, our duty, and our interest to take 
such steps as would vindicate our neutral- 
ity, and prevent the possibility of a recur- 
rence of such acts. The papers before the 
House and before the Congress of the 
United States proved that the Confederate 
Government had for the last two years 
been occupied in building vessels of war 
in this country; that they had sent over 
several officers to superintend them, had 
raised money for the same purpose, had 
enlisted seamen in our ports to man them, 
and had in too many cases been successful 
in sending out these war ships. They had, 
at the present moment, but five vessels of 
war on the high seas; of these four were 
built, armed, and manned in and from this 
country, and the fifth, the Tuscaloosa, 
being a prize of the Alabama, was affected 
by the same taint. The first vessel sent 
out by the Confederates was the Florida, 
which left Liverpool early in 1862. That 
vessel was undoubtedly commissioned in 
this country by the Confederate Govern- 
ment. He should not have dwelt upon 
that point had it not been for the obser- 
vations made the other night by the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast (Sir Hugh 
Cairns). That hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said that that vessel had undergone a 
judicial investigation, which showed that 
she was free from any suspicion of being a 
Confederate war vessel when she left this 
country. Such might have been the result 
of the investigation, but he submitted that 
the papers which had since been published 
in the United States and in this country 
showed conclusively that at the time she 
left England she was a vessel commis- 
sioned by the Confederate Government. 
On the 12th of July, 1862, Mr. Mallory, 
Secretary of the Confederate Navy, wrote 
from Richmond the following letter to 
Captain North, of the Confederate naval 
service, who was then in London :— 

“ Sir—The department notified you on the 11th 
of January last that you would receive orders to 
command the second vessel then being built in 
England, but for reasons satisfactory to the depart- 
ment you were subsequently assigned to the com- 
mand of the first vessel, the Florida, now at Nas- 
sau; and any just ground for the surprise and 
astonishment in this respect at the department’s 
action is not perceived. A commission as com- 
mander for the war was sent you on the Sth of 
May, and your failure to follow the Oreto, which 
left England about the 21st of March, and to take 
command of her as was contemplated, and as you 
were apprized by Captain Bullock on the 26th of 
March, is not understood, and has been productive 
of some embarrassment.” 

From the same papers it would be observed 
that, as early as the 11th of January, 1862, 
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Captain Bullock was employed in Liver- 
pool by the Confederate Government to 
superintend the fitting out of two vessels 
of war. One of those vessels was the 
Florida. She left this country on the 2nd 
of March, and proceeded to Nassau, where 
she underwent the judicial investigation. 
Now, although there was no evidence 
before that court upon which she could 
be legally condemned, subsequent events 
showed what was her real character. 
She took in her armament at Nassau, and 
hoisted the Confederate flag on leaving 
that port, and ever since she had been 
preying on the commerce of the United 
States. The other vessel referred to in the 
letter of Mr. Mallory was, no doubt, the 
Alabama, or ‘‘ 290,” which was built by 
the Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, and left 
this country on the Ist of July. A month 
before she left, the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms at Liverpool wrote to say that she 
was in every respect a vessel of war, a 
fact not denied by the builders, though 
they would not give the name of her 
owners. He would not go into the ques- 
tion why she had not been stopped by 
Her Majesty’s Government, as that would 
come before the House on a discussion of 
the claims made by the Government of the 
Federal States in respect of the vessel; 
but it was, in his opinion, a very great 
misfortune for this country that she had 
not been stopped. He thought the Go- 
vernment ought in her case to have adopted 
the course which they afterwards followed 
in the case of the steam rams—that they 
ought to have detained her on suspicion. 
He had, however, no doubt that at the time 
the Alabama left Birkenhead, neither the 
Government nor the country duly appreci- 
ated the importance of stopping such ves- 
sels. When she left Birkenhead in July 
she had a party of visitors, including the 
Messrs. Laird and several ladies, on board 
—the pretence being that she was going on 
a trial trip—but she subsequently evaded 
the Custom House officers, and forfeited 
her bonds. The hon. Member for Birken 
head had aptly described her course in 
saying, ‘‘she sneaked from the country 
as a fox leaves the cover scenting the 
hounds.” She had a crew of 50 men, 
whom she took on board in Beaumaris 
Bay ; and afterwards, at Terceira, met two 
vessels which brought her armament, the 
remainder of her crew, and her future 
commander, Captain Semmes, who re-en- 
listed the crew, and the Confederate flag 
was hoisted. Though the farce the ves 
sel went through at Birkenhead and 
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Terceira might have baffled the autho- 
rities, when hon. Members looked back 
at all the circumstances they could not 
doubt that from the first this was a Con- 
federate vessel. The Alabama had been 
ever since that time occupied in burn- 
ing and destroying commerce. She had 
not followed the ordinary course of sen- 
ding her prizes into port for condem- 
nation, nor had she confined herself to 
burning American property. She had 
also destroyed British property on board 
American ships. She even had destroyed 
a British vessel — the J/artaban — off the 
Straits of Malacca. The latter was origi- 
nally an American vessel, but had been 
transferred to the British flag. He men- 
tioned these facts merely to show the law- 
less character of the operations under- 
taken by the Alabama. Before the Ala- 
bama left this country, the Messrs. Laird 
had already commenced laying down the 
two iron rams which, after producing a 
most profound feeling of suspicion and 
alarm in America, had been seized by our 
Government in October last. He would not 
go into the question whether these vessels 
had been lawfully detained or not; but 
this he would say, that not one hon. 
Member who spoke on the discussion on 
the subject a few nights ago, ventured to 
assert that they were not intended for the 
Confederate Government. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) was in his 
place during that discussion, and he could 
have thrown every light on the subject; 
but he was silent. He did not think, 
therefore, he was wrong in concluding 
that these rams were intended for the Con- 
federate Government. A few months after 
the date of the sailing of the Alabama, a 
correspondence of that Government which 
had been found in a blockade runner, fell 
into the hands of the Federal Government, 
and was forwarded to our Government. 
The correspondence was dated October, 
1862, and showed conclusively the nature 
of the plans of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and the organized system which 
they carried out in this country. On the 
27th of October, 1862, Mr. Mallory, Se- 
eretary of the Confederate Navy, wrote to 
Mr. Memminger, Secretary ot the Con- 
federate Treasury, in these terms— 


“ Sir,—1 have the honour to call your attention 
to the copy of the recent joint resolution of Con- 
gress which wassent youon Saturday. . .. . 
Under this authority, contracts bave been made 
with Mr. George W. Sanders, by this department, 
for six ships, to be paid for in cotton, a copy of 
which contract is herewith enclosed,” 
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On the 30th of October, Mr. Memminger 
wrote to Mr. Mallory— 

“Sir,—I approve the suggestions made by you 

of making your contracts for building iron-clad 
vessels in Europe conform to the arrangements of 
the cotton certificates sent to the Hon. T. M. 
Mason. I enclose a form of each of these certi- 
ficates. Upon the meeting of Congress an appro- 
priation must be made to meet your contracts. 
° The only limit to these combined opera- 
tions will be the quantity of cotton which the Go- 
vernment can purchase, which I hope will he 
found ample.” 
The next letter of the same date was from 
Mr, Mallory to Mr. Mason, who at that 
time represented the Confederate Govern- 
ment in this country— 

“Mr. Sanders has, as you are aware, contracted 
with this department for the construction in Eng- 
land of six iron-clad steamers, combining the 
capacities of freighting and the fighting ships in 
a manner which will enable them to force the 
blockade of our ports. The interests of the 
country will be much benefited by the prompt 
construction of these vessels; and I beg leave 
to invoke your interests, not only on behalf of 
enterprises already in progress, but in behalf of 
this also.” 

In a letter from Mr. G. W. Sanders it was 
observed— 

* Bunglers entering the European market might 
endanger the whole scheme. Great skill and 
diplomacy must be exercised to avoid the interfer- 
ence of European Governments.” 

And in a letter unsigned, but directed to 
Mr. Mallory, and enclosed to Mr. Mason, 
this passage occurs— 

“TI am satisfied that with the professional know- 
ledge of these gentlemen (Commodore Forrest and 
Commander Sinclair, who are mentioned as being 
sent to England), we cannot fail to subserve our 
interests, and render high and important service 
to our cause, both in superintending and con- 
structing the vessels built to cut up the enemy’s 
commerce,” 

It appeared that some of the vessels men- 
tioned in the correspondence were to be 
built at Glasgow, and others at Liver- 
pool, and that officers were appointed to 
superintend what was being done in 
those places. Fortunately the iron rams 
building in Liverpool and Glasgow had 
been seized by the Government. The 
Alexandra had also been detained, but 
the Japan, afterwards called the Georgia 
or Virginia, got off much in the same 
way as the Alabama. She was built at 
Glasgow, and sailed on pretence of mak- 
ing a trial trip; she shipped her crew at 
Greenock; and afterwards, on the high 
seas, somewhere between Alderney and 
Brest, a similar farce to that enacted in 
the case of the Alabama at Terceira was 
gone through, and she became an avow- 
edly Confederate vessel. A prosecution 
was pending against a Mr. Jones for re- 
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cruiting men for the Georgia, and he 
could not but presume, therefore, that 
there was very strong evidence before the 
Government showing that the Georgia 
from the time she left this country belonged 
to the Confederate Government. It was 
discovered that two other vessels were 
building in Glasgow—the Pampero, which 
had been stopped, and therefore he would 
not further allude to the case; the other had 
since been sold to the Danish Government. 
Then there was the Rappahannock, for- 
merly called the Victor in the Royal Navy, 
a vessel which had been sold by order of 
the Admiralty. She had been bought by 
Confederate agents in Sheerness. She was 
actually fitted out in one of Her Majesty’s 
dockyards, and the day on which the Go- 
vernment got an intimation of her desti- 
nation, she left Sheerness in an unfinished 
state. She hoisted the Confederate flag 
within sight of Sheerness dockyard, and 
went over to Calais, where she claimed 
admission, on the pretence of being injured 
at sea, and requiring repairs. A large 
number of men had been enlisted in this 
country for that vessel, and a prosecution 
was pending on that account. He thought 
there could be no doubt that she was a Con- 
federate vessel. About 100 men had been 
sent over to Calais to her; but as she had 
at present only eight men on board, and as 
he was informed these were all confined in 
irons, there seemed to be not much chance 
of her sailing. That circumstance did not, 
however, make the offence of the Confe- 
derate Government the less. He did not 
think it necessary to say anything about 
the report of Mr. Mallory, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, quoted in that House by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General ; 
for he did not think it added much to the 
facts already before them. The genuine- 
ness of that report had been denied by 
Lieutenant Maury; but that gentleman, 
who was himself employed here in super- 
intending the building of vessels for the 
Confederate Government, had not said that 
the facts mentioned in Mr. Mallory’s ac- 
count were not true. Another vessel had 
escaped from the Clyde, but she was driven 
on shore by the blockading squadron before 
she could do any mischief. Four Con- 
federate vessels had escaped from this 
country and four had been detained. He 
was right, therefore, in saying that there 
had been an organized scheme on the part 
of the Confederate Government to send 
men over here and carry on operations for 
the purpose of building and manning these 
vessels in the ports of this country, and 
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sending them out as privateers. That 
scheme was a gross violation of our 
neutrality and an evasion, if not a breach, 
of our laws. He had the authority of a 
writer on international law for saying that 
an evasion of the laws of a country by 
the Government of another country was 
quite as bad asa direct breach of them. 
The result of the operations of these four 
vessels on American commerce had been 
the destruction of 187 vessels and upwards 
of £3,000,000 worth of property. For 
that purpose they had gone over the seas, 
burning and destroying. They had never 
attempted to send their prizes into port 
for condemnation in prize courts, accord- 
ing to the law of nations and the usages 
of war ; they had made a constant practice 
of flying the British flag for the purpose 
of decoying and destroying innocent mer- 
chant vessels ; they had made use of British 
ports, they had been coaled from British 
ships, and in every respect but one they 
were virtually British ships. They were 
armed by Englishmen, built by English- 
men, manned by Englishmen, coaled by 
Englishmen, paid for by money raised in 
England, and the half-pay of many of 
their men was regularly paid in English 
seaports. They had a few Confederate 
officers on board, and they had received 
Confederate commissions; but in every- 
thing but a technical point of view they 
were essentially British ships. He was 
not aware whether any question had been 
raised as to what would be their position 
since the Declaration of Paris, but in his 
opinion they were privateers—and British 
privateers. It was a farce and a sham 
to call them Confederate men-of-war. 
Looking through the correspondence laid 
before Parliament, it must be allowed 
that Her Majesty’s Government had en- 
deavoured honestly and in good faith to 
carry out the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
though it was to be regretted they had 
not detained the Alabama. The insuf- 
ficiency of that Act, however, was so com- 
plete, that something more ought to be 
done to prevent these breaches of neutral- 
ity. In his opinion we ought to go direct 
to the Confederate Government. [Lord 
Rosert Ceci: Hear!] He had shown 
that that Government had entered into 
a direct conspiracy, and had sent agents 
over here for the express purpose of break- 
ing our neutrality and evading our laws, 
and we ought to go to them and say, “‘ We 
will stand this no longer; we have ac- 
knowledged you as belligerents, and as 
belligerents you have duties as well as 
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rights, and unless you desist from these 
violations of our neutrality we will take 
some other measures to stop these vessels.” 
He did not propose direct hostilities, but 
there were other ways in which it could 
be done. The Confederates were not enti- 
tled to do wrong because they were not 
recognized as a nation. There was no 
greater difficulty in dealing with a Go- 
vernment which had not been recog- 
nized than there was in dealing with a 
country with whom we had broken off 
diplomatic correspondence. From the very 
first we ought to have prevented these 
ships from coming into British ports. 
In 1794 the American Government, al- 
though great sympathy for France was 
felt at that time by the American people, 
did not content itself with passing a 
Foreign Enlistment Act and dismissing 
M. Genét, but it dismissed all the French 
privateers from its ports and told them not 
to return. If we had taken that course 
long ago we should have deprived these 
vessels of most of their opportunities of 
doing mischief. Another course we might 
adopt would be to say to the Confederates, 
“We have evidence of your plans, and 
unless you desist from them we will 
send our cruisers and take these ves- 
sels.” In so doing we should only be 
following the precedent of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Government, which sent out 
cruisers after an expedition which had 
been despatched from our shores to Ter- 
ceira by some Portuguese in this country 
—a step which was afterwards defended 
in that House on the ground that our 
neutrality Jaws had been fraudulently 
violated. Thirdly, we might say to the 
Confederate Government, ‘“‘ We have ac- 
knowledged you as belligerents, but only 
for so long as you observe the law of na- 
tions; if you do not we shall withdraw 
that recognition, and your ships will then 
sink into the character which properly 
belongs to them’’— that of pirates, he 
apprehended. There could be no doubt 
that they had broken the law of nations, 
for no belligerent had a right to send out 
hostile expeditions from a neutral country 
without the consent of that country. It 
was our duty to the American Govern- 
ment—not, perhaps, a perfect duty, such 
as they could call upon us to perform, but 
morally binding—to take some steps for 
the purpose of putting a stop to the vio- 
lation of our neutrality. The conduct of 
the American Government towards us in 
1794, and during the Crimean war, had 
been deservedly praised. An impression 
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had got abroad that vessels had been 
fitted out for Russia, and particularly one 
—the Maury—in American ports, but it 
was a complete error. Looking at the 
facts, it was distinctly and conclusively 
sown by the evidence given in the course 
of a judicial investigation, that the Maury 
never was intended for the Russian Go- 
vernment; and the merchants of New 
York held a meeting, at which they came 
to a resolution expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion that the owners of the Maury had not 
been compensated for the litigation they 
had had to undergo, nor any apology made 
for the imputation thrown on them, which, 
‘‘if it had been true, would have rendered 
them for ever infamous.” He doubted 
whether the shipbuilders of Liverpool and 
Glasgow were of that opinion, but he 
commended the sentiment to their atten- 
tion. Considering what might be our 
position in any future war, it was cer- 
tainly to our interest to take some steps. 
Supposing we were at war with Germany, 
he was afraid they would see German 
privateers fitted out in American ports. 
There, as here, the law could be evaded, 
and he feared that there would no longer 
be the same feeling of honour among New 


York merchants which they evinced during 


the Crimean war. Hundreds of Ameri- 
can merchants, who had been losers by the 
Confederate vessels, were yearning for the 
first opportunity of fitting out privateers 
to prey on British commerce. One of the 
first vessels which the Alabama burnt was 
an American vessel which had been sent 
with a cargo of corn as a present to re- 
lieve the distressed operatives of Lanca- 
shire. She was burnt on her return 
voyage, and the House could well imagine 
what were the feelings of the owners of 
that vessel and other New York merchants 
when they heard of such an act. It was 
only the other day, when we were sup- 
posed to be on the verge of a war with 
Germany, he saw it stated in the papers 
that some of the German States, who were 
not parties to the Treaty of Paris, and who 
had no ports, no navy, no seamen, and no 
flag, were prepared to adopt the principle 
of the Alabama, and to fit out privateers 
in neutral ports. They might send out 
privateers manned by American seamen, 
and flying a flag unknown to nautical 
men, in the same way as the Alabama 
and other vessels. It was therefore not 
only right, but our interest to do all we 
could to prevent such ships issuing from 
our ports. “He had shown the insufficiency 
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that the Government ought to go to the 
fountain head to put a stop to these pro- 
ceedings. ‘There was no need of Envoys 
or Ministers for that purpose. If the 
Government would only state in that House 
the course which they intended to take, it 
would, no doubt, be reported to the Minis- 
ters of the Confederate States, and a temp- 
tation would be taken away from Glasgow 
and Liverpool shipbuilders which they 
were little able to resist. He made his 
Motion from no hostility to the Govern- 
ment. He believed they were actuated by 
a sincere desire to carry out the policy of 
neutrality, which had been approved by 
the country, and he hoped to hear that 
they had taken steps to remonstrate with 
the Confederate Ministers, or Confederate 
agents, with a view to putting a stop to 
such proceedings. The hon. and learned 
Member concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copy of any Correspondence between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Agents of the 
Confederate States of America, relative to the 
building and equipment of ships of war in this 
country,”—(Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: It is too 
early and the House is too thin for the 
learned Solicitor General to reply to the 
speech we have just heard, and therefore 
I rise to address the House, hoping that 
in the meantime some other hon. Member 
will be prepared to prolong the discussion, 
so that there may be a full House when 
the hon. and learned Gentleman replies. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House has referred to 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, and it appears 
to me that Her Majesty’s Government can- 
not be aware what is covered by that Act. 
They have still to learn that; for we have 
had but one trial under it in this country, 
and that one has not been decided—that 
of the Alezandra. The Americans, how- 
ever, have had several. Yet it is only 
by the decisions of the Courts that the 
scope of an Act can be determined, and in 
this case our only precedents are those of 
American Courts. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seems to have misunderstood 
what took place in America when their Fo- 
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reign Enlistment Act was passed in 1794. 
M. Genét was sent from France to fit out 
rivateers in America against Great Britain. 
ashington sent down a message to Con- 
gress to have them stopped. Jefferson 
was then Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
brought in the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
which was passed. The hon. Member said 
Her Majesty’s Government should have 
seized the Alabama and the other ships be- 
fore they left this country, and his argu- 
ment in support of this position was—see 
what the Americans did in 1794, when 
France wanted to equip privateers there 
for the purpose of using them against 
England. But what did the American 
Government do? Why, they merely sent 
the privateers away—they did not detain 
them—they made them all put to sea. So 
that the argument (that the Alabama and 
others should have been seized,) seems 
rather suicidal, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own account. The American law is, 
that American citizens shall not be allowed 
themselves to fit out privateers, nor be 
concerned in equipping expeditions against 
a country which is at peace with America. 
That is the very case in point, and I 
ask you, whether you can show that those 
who built and fitted out the Alabama and 
Florida intended to commence hostile ex- 
peditions against America? Not at all. 
They built them as commercial specula- 
tions, as I believe, and the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman has failed to prove other- 
wise. He has alluded to the American 
law upon this case, and has quoted the 
Terceira case. There are other cases be- 
sides that. There is the case of the 
_ Santissima Trinidad, for instance, which 
was fitted out, armed, and equipped in 
America as a vessel of war, and was laden 
with munitions of war. She sailed from 
an American port with the ostensible ob- 
ject of going to the north-west, but she 
went to Buenos Ayres. She was seized, 
tried, and acquitted. Judge Story, one of 
the greatest American lawyers, in his able 
judgment, said it was not contrary to the 
Law of Nations or the American Foreign 
Enlistment Act, to send out armed ships as 
well as munitions of war, to foreign ports 
for sale. There is also the case of the 
Bolivar, another vessel, which was fitted 
out as a privateer, armed, and equipped by 
Americans. She was sent to sea and seized, 
and afterwards tried and acquitted, the 
learned Judge before whom the trial took 
place holding the same opinion as Judge 
Story, that a vessel might be fitted out, 
equipped, and sent to sea, because it was a 
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mercantile adventure, and not an hostile 
act. The law, said Judge Thompson, does 
not prohibit this, even in the case of ves- 
sels built manifestly for warlike purposes, 
unless it can be clearly proved that the 
owners intended to commit hostile acts 
with them. Our Foreign Enlistment Act 
is a municipal law, it appears to me, and 
does not apply to other nations. It is only 
a law of our own, and was framed to give 
the Government the power to protect our 
own neutrality. It is, in fact, to prevent 
our people from levying war against other 
nations, that being the prerogative of the 
Queen alone. It was not intended to in- 
terfere with commercial speculation. War 
is supposed to animate the trade of neu- 
trals. And as you may sell shot and pow- 
der, why not ships, even when they are 
actually armed and equipped? Any per- 
son may build a ship without intending 
to commit a hostile act against the North 
or South, and sell it to the first person 
who chooses to give the price for it. 
Surely that is not a hostile act. He 
sells the ship and gets for it that which he 
values more than the ship—namely, money. 
He therefore does not choose one side and 
give assistance to that belligerent. It is 
merely a commercial speculation. I do 
not suppose that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General could, upon those grounds, 
have advised Her Majesty’s Government 
to seize the Alabama. As to the damage 
she is doing to the North American com- 
merce, does the hon. and learned Gentleman 
imagine that the North American Govern- 
ment can establish claims on us on this 
ground, and go on multiplying and increas- 
ing these claims for all that the Alabama 
has burnt or will burn from this day till she 
is destroyed? If we are answerable for 
the Alabama, we must havea remedy. But 
how can we have a remedy against the 
Southern States until we recognize them 
as anation? It seems to me that itis the 
Federals who are bound to stop the depre- 
dations of the Alabama. Why, have they 
not a ship quick enough to catch her, and 
strong enough to destroy her? It is, I 
contend, to them that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should apply, and not to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have troubled 
the House with these few remarks, hoping 
that other hon. Members will follow and 
express their opinion upon the question. 
It appears to me the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has totally and entirely failed 
to make out his case. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had not inten- 
ded to take any part in the discussion, but 
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having been invited to do so by the noble 
Lord the Member for Huntingdon, he must 
say, that to his mind a speech more marked 
by force of expression and continuity of 
argument than that of the hon. and learn- 
ed Baronet the Member for Reading they 
had not often heard in that House. The 
noble Lord treated the matter as a mere 
question of municipal law, intended to pre- 
vent Her Majesty’s subjects making war 
against friendly Powers, but altogether ig- 
nored the higher and greater principle of 
international obligation. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: On the 
contrary, I distinguished the Foreign En- 
listment Act from international law. 

Mr. BAXTER continued. He under- 
stood the noble Lord’s argument to be, that 
unless it was proved that the Foreign En- 
listment Act was broken, the Government 
ought not to take any steps against any of 
these ships. Irrespective of the mere 
wording of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
we had a duty to fulfil to the other nations 
of the world, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deserved the thanks of the country 
for taking the steps they had lately done. 
He deeply regretted that the Alabama was 
ever allowed to go to sea, and he honoured 
Earl Russell for those words in his des- 
patch which had been so much sneered at 
on a former evening. The escape of the 
Alabama was certainly a scandal. At first, 
he believed, the eyes of the country were 
not opened fully to the danger of permit- 
ting vessels of such a character to issue 
from our ports, although, in times past, 
we never had tolerated such a system our- 
selves, and if it were sanctioned in future, 
the effect must be to set the world in 
flames and put an end to all friendly inter- 
course between nations. The feeling of 
sympathy entertained for the Confederates, 
merely because they were the weaker 
party, had prevented many from seeing 
the matter in its true light, and they rather 
laughed at the escape of the Alabama and 
her subsequent career; but those very 
persons now recognized how deeply our 
own commercial interests were involved in 
such transactions. The noble Lord the 
Member for Huntingdon poohpoohed the 
remedies suggested by the hon. Member 
for Reading, and ascribed to him a pro- 
posal that we should go to war with the 
Confederates—a course directly the reverse 
of what he had really advocated. We 
might very fairly adopt one of the sug- 
gested courses, because at that moment 
the Confederates had paid agents in the 
country superintending the purchase and 
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building of ships for that country. He 
rejoiced that the Government had at last 
awakened to the full importance of the 
question, and in stopping the steam rams 
on the Mersey, they had performed a great 
public duty. It was idle to urge that 
these vessels might have been built purely 
as a commercial speculation. Avowedly 
and confessedly, they were built for the 
Confederate States; and no hon. Member 
had been or would be so foolish as to insi- 
nuate a doubt on the subject. That being 
so, Her Majesty’s Government would have 
been wanting in their duty had they al- 
lowed the taunts of political opponents, 
or the representations of interested ship- 
builders, to divert them from the course 
they believed necessary to the honour of 
England, which was certainly for the in- 
terest of England, and which, he believed, 
a Court of Law would ultimately approve. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, the country 
attached the greatest importance to the 
maintenance of a course of strict neutrality, 
but the main element of neutrality was 
impartiality. Expressions, however, had 
been made use of from time to time in 
debate which he would not say ¢ncouraged 
the breaking of the law, but certainly 
tended towards a stretching of the law. To 
use acommon phrase, we had declared that 
the South might steal a horse, while the 
North would not be allowed to look over 
the hedge. When the war broke out both 
parties considered that we should give them 
our support: the North because we were 
opposed to slavery, and the South because 
cotton was king. But both had been dis- 
appointed. And what since the war had 
been the attitude of the two parties to- 
wards England in regard to her rights asa 
neutral? The Federal Government had 
behaved most loyally towards us. The 
House had been told by the Attorney 
General, that he was not aware of any de- 
cision in the American prize courts which 
did not bear on the face of it signs of an 
honest intention to fairly administer the 
law. That testimony possessed all the 
more force, inasmuch as the British Go- 
vernment was not at first influenced in 
favour of the Northern States, as was 
clearly made manifest from time to time. 
The Government had, however, ventured 
to take a more honest course, evidently led 
by the necessity for upholding the honour 
of England and by aregard for the future 
security of the country when hereafter she 
would no longer be a neutral, but a belli- 
gerent. The tone, he complained, which 
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that House with respect to the United 
States was unfair and impolitic, while suffi- 
cient allowance had not been made for the 
provocation received by them. He put it to 
hon. Gentlemen, what would they think, 
supposing we were at war with France, 
and a vessel, built in an American port 
with American money, manned by Ameri- 
can seamen, and all but equipped under the 
American flag, were let loose upon our com- 
merce? Would time have been given for 
explanation or negotiation, or would there 
not rather have been an immediate decla- 
ration of war? What made the case more 
exasperating was, that a hon. Gentleman, 
associated or connected with the builders 
of such a vessel, actually got up in that 
House and boasted of the building of it. 
With respect to the steam rams, which 
he thanked the Government for having 
stopped, no question had been raised on 
any side as to the intention with which 
they were built, nor was it disputed that 
they were destined to attack Federal ship- 
ping. Supposing the Government could 
not legally have stopped them, what ought 
to have been the language of those who 
objected to the detention? They ought to 
have said, ‘‘ We are sorry to our hearts 
that we cannot stop them.” But what 
was the language used in reference to the 
detention of vessels directed against an 
ally? It was said, “ There is something 
ridiculous in stretching the law in order to 
vindicate the law.’’ He, however, thought 
that nothing was more rational than to 
stretch the municipal law to vindicate the 
higher international law. The detention 
of the rams was only like the detention of 
a burglar, who, though not actually caught 
in the fact, was found going about his 
work with his implements sticking out of 
his pocket. He thought, therefore, that 
it would have been the duty of the Go- 
“vernment to stop these ships even if they 
had had to come to Parliament for a Bill 
of Indemnity. Contrasting the honourable 
course taken by the United States’ Govern- 
ment in respect of vessels fitted out in their 
ports to act against this country with the 
tone assumed by hon. Members in respect 
of the Alabama, he would ask, how had 
the Confederate States treated us? They 
only existed upon the ocean by the syste- 
matic violation of our neutrality, and had 
no locus standi upon the sea but by the 
evasion of our laws. What, again, was 


the conduct of the Danish Government 
when a vessel was fitting out in one of 
their ports with an alleged hostile intent 
against the Germans? 


That Government 
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did not indulge in cheatery or evasion. 
When appealed to, they gave their word 
that the vessel should not be employed - 
against the Germans throughout the war. 
Again, it was a principle of international 
law that property captured at sea must be 
submitted to a prize court before it could 
become the property of the captors; and, 
if that were not so, such property would 
be at the mercy of any one who might be 
strong enough to take it. But Confederate 
cruisers had recourse to no prize court; 
they simply seized property and burnt it. 
Whether it was true or not that British 
property had been destroyed in that way, 
the British Government was interested in 
putting a stop to such a breach of inter- 
national law. It had been said by the 
noble Lord, and he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield cheered the statement, 
that no justice could be got from the Con- 
federate States until we recognized them. 
What was that but saying that a pirate 
could hoist his flag on any rock, and do 
any amount of damage without incurring 
punishment until recognized as a Power? 
He wished to know, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had made any reclamations to 
the Confederate Government on this sub- 
ject? The tone of discussion in that 
House was tainted too much with sympa- 
thy for a cause which he was surprised 
hon. Gentlemen opposite should support, 
since it was the cause of unjustifiable 
rebellion, even if it did not stand con- 
demned by the common hatred of slavery. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
Her Majesty’s Government had up to that 
time been attacked for unduly favouring 
the Federals, and it was said that, having 
acted under their dictation, the Govern- 
ment had borne very hardly upon the 
Confederates. It was now alleged that 
the Government had not taken sufficient 
steps to vindicate the law in favour of the 
Federals and against the Confederates. 
These counter-statements might be left to 
answer each other, and might be taken as 
a proof of the neutrality of the Govern- 
ment. In truth, it was with nations as 
individuals — impartiality of conduct to- 
wards two irritated antagonists gave offence 
to both. His hon. and learned Friend 
had complained that the Government had 
permitted the escape of four vessels that 
ought not to have left these ports, and 
they were also accused of not taking 
means to repair the mischief thus done. 
Without entering into a formal statement 
of our relations with America, he would 


j offer a few remarks on those vessels. 
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First, with respect to the Florida. Before 
she left the shores of this country the Go- 
vernment had no sufficient information— 
no evidence—that she was destined for 
the Confederate service. She was, how- 
ever, detained at Nassau, and inquiries 
were made there by the Consular Court, 
which acquitted her. That might have 
been, as his hon. and learned Friend had 
said, for want of evidence, but in the face 
of that acquittal the Government could 
not declare that her equipment was a vio- 
lation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Nor was there any reason to suppose that 
she was manned from this country. There 
were some few Englishmen among her 
crew, but there was no ground for believ- 
ing that the greater part of her crew did 
not belong to the Confederate States. It 
was, therefore, impossible for Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government to have stopped the 
Florida, or to treat her now otherwise 
than as the properly commissioned vessel 
of a belligerent they had recognized. In 
the case of the Georgia, there was no suf- 
ficient evidence before she left that she 
was intended for the Confederate States. 
The Government, however, had since re- 
ceived information that she was manned 
in a great measure from Liverpool, and 
proceedings had been taken against a firm 
of that town who were charged—he would 
not saw whether rightly or otherwise— 
with having organized a system of enlist- 
ing men for the Georgia and other vessels. 
As the inquiry was pending, he would say 
no more, but he mentioned so much for 
the purpose of showing that the attention 
of the Government was directed to the 
question. The next case was that of the 
Alabama, which was different from those 
of the Florida aud the Georgia, and also 
differed from that of the Alexandra, which 
was also before the Courts, and to which 
it would be unbecoming in him to allude. 
Although the Alabama was not armed, 
yet a portion at least of her equipment 
might be called exclusively warlike in its 
character—such as sockets for guns. De- 
positions were made and laid before the 
Law Officers of the Crown, that the Ala- 
bama was manned at Liverpool, that the 
agents of the Confederate States at Liver- 
pool enlisted men for her as fighting sea- 
men, and that forty or fifty embarked, 
some knowing their destination and others 
being ignorant of it. Now, the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown at that time were of 
opinion that the Alabama ought not to be 
allowed to leave Liverpool, and in that 
opinion he had only to say that he entirely 
The Solicitor General 
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concurred. But the vessel escaped, and 
he quite agreed with his hon. Friend who 
spoke last that her escape was a misfor- 
tune. But, at the same time, it was not 
a misfortune for which Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment could fairly be held responsible. 
As soon as the evidence was presented to 
Government it was laid before the Law 
Officers of the Crown, their opinion was 
given without delay, and immediately it 
was given a telegram was sent to Liver- 
pool directing that the vessel should be 
stopped. She escaped by a ruse, under 
pretence that she was going on a trial trip. 
Her Majesty’s Government could not give 
assurance to other countries that no vessel 
could possibly escape, or that our laws 
would not be evaded. All they were 
bound to do was, to bring a fair and rea- 
sonable amount of vigilance to bear in or- 
der to prevent violations or evasions of the 
law. But if it turned out that not merely 
the Alabama had escaped by a ruse, but a 
number of other vessels —if several steam 
rams—and to the subject of the steam 
rams he should not further ‘ullude—had 
been permitted to escape by similar means, 
so that the American Government could 
have said to Her Majesty’s Government, 
“You are maintaining not a real but a 
fraudulent neutrality; you are conniving 
at violations of your laws which are noto- 
rious to everybody ; you won’t put your 
Foreign Enlistment Act into effect”—then 
they might have just ground of com- 
plaint. -But the answer to all their com- 
plaints, and to all their claims—and that 
there might be no doubt upon the matter, 
these claims the Government distinctly 
resisted—was, ‘‘ We have fairly and ho- 
nestly enforced the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, and have done our best to preserve 
our neutrality.” With respect to the Rap- 
pahannock, his hon. and learned Friend 
was not correct in saying that she was fit- 
ted out in one of Her Majesty’s dockyards. 
She was certainly fitted out in the proxi- 
mity of one of the dockyards. She was 
bought by agents of the Confederate 
States, and was equipped at Sheerness, 
and the authorities of the dockyard were 
so much imposed upon as to lend artificers 
to equip her. But he could say that 
neither Her Majesty’s Government nor 
the Law Officers of the Crown—so secretly 
was the equipment managed —had any 
information that the vessel was being 
fitted out for the service of the Confede- 
rate States until she escaped. He believed 
that her equipment was managed with so 
much secresy as to elude the vigilance of 
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Mr. Adams. It was, therefore, unreason- 
able to blame the Government for not 
having prevented her departure. The 
greater part of the men on board were not 
aware of the purpose for which they were 
enlisted, and therefore it would have been 
extremely harsh to have instituted a pro- 
secution against them. But he regretted 
to say Her Majesty’s Government had too 
much reason to suppose that an officer in 
their employment, whose name he need 
not mention, was more seriously compro- 
mised. They had, therefore, thought it 
their duty to institute a prosecution against 
him, which would shortly come before the 
Queen’s Bench, and he need not say it 
would give Her Majesty’s Government 
great pleasure if that gentleman could 
prove his innocence. He could not agree 
with the position of his hon. and learned 
Friend that those ships should be treated 
as English vessels. He denied they were 
English vessels. They were not officered 
by British officers. They were Confede- 
rate vessels having Confederate commis- 
sions; and because some Englishmen had 
enlisted in them, and some more might 
have been employed in fitting them up, 
that was no ground for calling them Bri- 
tish vessels. His hon. and learned Friend 
had said, in the first place, that they ought 
to pursue and capture those ships. Cap- 
ture the Alabama! But they should catch 
her first. He would remind his hon. and 
learned Friend, that when a vessel was 
commissioned by a recognized belligerent, 
no inquiry could be made into her pre- 
vious history. It had been decided in the 
American Courts that a commission from a 
recognized belligerent obliterated the past 
offences of the vessel. Therefore, as they 
had every reason to suppose that the Ala- 
bama and the other vessels referred to were 
public vessels of war, commissioned by a 
recognized belligerent, it would not be in 
accordance with the law of nations to pur- 
sue and capture them on account of the 
original illegality in their proceedings. An 
act of that kind might be construed as no 
less than an act of war against the Con- 
federate States. That, therefore, was a 
course which the Law Officers of the 
Crown could not advise Her Majesty’s 
Government to pursue. But, secondly, 
his hon. and learned Friend had said, 
“You ought to keep them out of your 
ports.” No doubt there was more to be 
said for that. Her Majesty had a right to 
cep the entrance of any vessel into 

er ports. But, at the same time, Her 
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preserving neutrality and admitting Fede- 
ral vessels into our ports, if Confederate 
vessels, or even a limited number of them, 
were to be excluded, they would be ac- 
cused of oppressing the weak and truck- 
ling to the strong. On the whole, there- 
fore, it was thought more consistent with 
a fair neutrality to allow the vessels of 
both parties to come into our ports. There 
might, however, be conduct on the part of 
the Confederate Government and of those 
vessels which would justify Her Majesty’s 
Government in revoking that permission. 
His hon. and learned Friend next said, 
that they ought to make the attempts to 
violate the neutrality of this country by 
using our ports for the building and 
equipping of vessels of war the subject of 
remonstrance to the Confederate Govern- 
ment. He did not understand his hon. 
and learned Friend to have recommended 
war. On the contrary, he deprecated any 
such idea. ‘‘ Because,” as he said, “ you 
do not recognize the Confederates as an 
independent State, but as a belligerent 
merely, that is no reason for allowing them 
to pursue any course of wrong-doing.” 
He agreed with that opinion. They did 
not recognize the Confederates as an in- 
dependent Power, and for the simple 
reason that they were not. They had 
recognized them as belligerents because 
they were belligerents. But that was no 
reason why they should allow wrong to 
be done to the neutrality of this coun- 
try. There was, however, some difficulty 
in approaching the Confederates. It was 
by no means so easy to make communica- 
tions to the Confederate Government, nor 
was the difficulty lightened by their hav- 
ing expelled our consuls. But that was a 
matter which was under the consideration 
of the Government, and he believed steps 
would be very shortly taken for the purpose 
of conveying to the Confederate Govern- 
ment the remonstrances of this country, 
and giving them an opportunity of ex- 
plaining why their agents had acted in 
the manner described. Her Majesty’s 
Government trusted they would be able to 
repudiate the conduct of their agents, and 
to state that what had been done was done 
against their authority. [Zaughter.] The 
hon. Member would not surely advise any 
stronger measures until they had made 
their remonstrances. He did not propose 
to go at length into the Question, and 
he had avoided matters which had been 
from time to time alluded to in the 
course of the debate, but which were 
not directly before the House, He had 
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made a statement which he trusted would 
in the main be satisfactory to his hon. 
Friends, and he would say, in conclusion, 
that it had been the most anxious desire 
of his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General and himself, as well as of 
Her Majesty’s Government, to maintain a 
strict and impartial neutrality, under very 
delicate and difficult circumstances, be- 
cause nothing could be more difficult than 
to preserve a perfect neutrality between 
two jealous and exasperated belligerents. 

Sm EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that if shipbuilders at Liverpool or Glas- 
gow built vessels of war with an inten- 
tion to evade the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
he would not stand up to defend them; 
but the hon. and learned Member for 
Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) seemed to 
maintain that those who bond fide built 
vessels of war, and sold them to a belli- 
gerent, were guilty under that Act. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not in- 
tend to say that they were guilty under 
the Act, but I conceive that they would 
be virtually and morally breaking the law 
if they knew that they were selling the 
vessels to a belligerent. 

Srxr EDWARD COLEBROOKE begged 
to remind the hon. Member, that that was 
a point sub judice, and that up to that 
time many persons competent to give a 
legal opinion on the subject considered 
that an act which a British shipowner 
might fairly do without any breach either 
of the laws of this country or of inter- 
national law. Unless he was mistaken, 
the same doctrine had been upheld by 
those who represented the United States 
in former times. If the law was am- 
biguous, it might be a question whether 
it should not be made more clear; but 
until the law was either altered or amen- 
ded, he contended that those who did such 
an act were not liable to the animadversion 
of that House or of Foreign Governments. 
It would be unfair to interfere with the 
law unless at the same time the wholesale 
supply to the other belligerent of the 
means of carrying on war were prevented. 

Mr. J. C. EWART was understood to 
express his conviction, that no shipbuilder 
or merchant of Liverpool had broken the 
law, and he hoped that the most strict 
neutrality would be preserved. 

Amendment, by leaye, withdrawn. 
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which he had given notice of his intention 
to ask, as to the present state of the nego. 
tiations with the United States on the 
subject of their forcible possession of the 
Island of San Juan. It had been stated 
in the journals of the United States that 
the conduct of a gallant officer, General 
Doyle, which had been referred to the 
other evening, had been disapproved by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and that he 
had been recalled. Any one who knew 
the United States as well as he did, was 
aware that there was very little printed 
in any of the public journals there that 
was to be believed; but it might be satis- 
factory to an honourable and sensitive 
mind if the next mail took out an au- 
thoritative contradiction to that report. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that to the best of 
his belief the conduct of General Doyle, so 
far from having been disapproved, had re- 
ceived the entire approval of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he had no xeason to be- 
lieve that that officer was recalled. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY. 
Suprty considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL—{Butt 23.] 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Sir George Grey.) 


Mr. ADDERLEY said, he rose to move 
that the Bill should be read a second time 
that day six months. In the event of 
that Motion being carried, he should sub- 
mit to the House another Bill, which he 
did not intend to be in any way a rival 
measure to the present Bill, but the object 
of which would be to consolidate the Acts 
which would then be mutilated and im- 
perfect, by the abolition of the whole 
ticket-of-leave system in England and Scot- 
land. One grave objection to the measure 
before the House was the slovenly manner 
in which it dealt with the important sub- 
ject of penal legislation. The law as it 
existed was little better than a piece of 
patchwork, and the Bill of the right hon. 
Baronet merely proposed to add another 





Mr. HALIBURTON said, he would 
postpone until after Easter the question 
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the one specific of transportation serve as 
our highest secondary punishment, in 
spite of the increasing ane 2 of render- 
ing it compatible with the changed con- 
dition of the world. And when it became 
obviously impossible to carry on trans- 
portation any longer, and we were obliged 
to substitute another punishment, (which 
was done under the name of penal servi- 
tude in 1853), we could think of no 
device, but that of casting the new punish- 
ment upon the model of that which had 
become obsolete. The Acts of 1853 and 
1857 enacted nothing specifically or dis- 
tinctly in themselves. They were simply 
an attempt, by the most slovenly legisla- 
tion, to transfer to the new punishment 
of penal servitude, all the provisions and 
expressions which were scattered over the 
statute book in relation to transportation, 
with the saving words added, “‘ so far as 
they may be consistent with this Act.” 
The consolidating Acts of 1861 had, be- 
sides, rendered much of these Acts super- 
fluous, and some of the Acts recited in 
these Acts were since partially repealed. 
There was no hon. Member of that House 
who would not allow that the most essential 
features of penal legislation were clearness 
and precision; but these Acts which embo- 
died the highest penalty next to death, ‘so 
far from having any clearness or precision 
about them, were a mere snare and a 
misty speculation. The right hon. Baronet 
the Home Secretary, the other evening, 
bore somewhat unwilling testimony to the 
signal success of a penal Act, which was 
passed in the last Session, and which had 
at least this contrasting feature, that it 
imposed a clear and tangible consequence 
upon one species ofcrime. The right hon. 
Baronet gave the statistics of the remark- 
able diminution of that species of crime 
since the passing of the Act in question, 
but he sought to disconnect that diminu- 
tion from the Act which bore upon the 
subject. The right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary asked how often the Act 
had been enforced. It had been enforced 
some five or six times. [Sir GrorcE 
Grey: No, no!] He bowed to the su- 
perior authority of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but he certainly thought his own 
information was accurate. At any rate, 
there were three sentences imposing cor- 
poral punishment upon garotters during 
the winter assize, and only the previous 
day he was present at Warwick Assizes, 
when Mr. Justice Byles ordered two men 
to receive thirty lashes apiece. However, 
he was himself better satisfied with the 
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proof which had been afforded that good 
penal laws were economical of punishment, 
and that they produced a diminution of 
crime without any need for their enforce- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet was wrong 
in supposing that the proof of the goodness 
of a law was the multiplicity of its en- 
forcements. If that were the test of 
merit, he would allow the very highest 
merit to penal servitude. He believed 
that penal servitude as carried out under 
the present law would, with the additional 
patchwork which would be introduced into 
it by the Bill before the House, multiply 
punishment to the choking up of the gaols 
of the country. But, abstaining from fur- 
ther remarks on that point, he would at 
once proceed to deal with the actual princi- 
ple of the present measure. The first ques- 
tion raised by it was that of the wisdom of 
remissibility of punishment. It was pro- 
posed to amend the ticket-of-leave system 
as it had been carried out in England for 
the last eleven years, simply modifying a 
scheme which had been proved to be bad, 
and avowedly not removing the cause of 
that badness. The length or shortness of 
the term of penal servitude was not the 
main question before the House, and he 
must say he thought, that while long and 
short terms of imprisonment were both re- 
quisite and useful in their way, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have done better, 
if, instead of abolishing the shortest term 
of penal servitude, he had made it a short 
term of real punishment. The shortest 
term was supposed to fill up the inter- 
val between the punishment of impri- 
sonment and that of penal servitude, 
and by its abolition the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had left open a space which he 
had not even attempted to occupy. True, 
the longest term of imprisonment was 
far severer than the shortest of penal 
servitude, which was meant to be an 
aggravation of punishment. But the true 
intention might be realized. It seemed, 
he might add, somewhat remarkable that 
both the right hon. Gentleman and those 
who entertained the same views on the 
subject, while generally showing so great 
a deference to the opinions of the Judges, 
yet condemned the extensive use made by 
them of the shortest terms without ever 
considering the reasons which might have 
induced them to take that course. But, to 
return to the main question involved in the 
Bill, he would briefly discuss the points 
whether, in the first place, there should be 
any remission of punishment at all ; and, if 
so, whether it should be conditional or abso- 
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lute. The reasons assigned for the remis- 
sibility of certain fixed portions of punish- 
ment were, first, that it gave hope to the 
prisoner, and, secondly, that it facilitated 
the task of keeping control over him. In 
support of the former reason, it was urged 
that a chief part of the punishment must 
consist of labour, and that labour without 
hope would brutalize. Earl Grey, in the 
Report, put the point more philosophically, 
observing that aversion to labour was the 
principal cause of crime, and that, there- 
fore, incentives to labour would be the 
most appropriate remedy in the reforma- 
tion of criminals. The noble Earl was in 
favour of making labour attractive, as ne- 
cessary to the reformation of criminals, 
but it was only necessary to look a page 
or two further on to find him contending, 
that in the process of punishment labour 
must be irksome and distasteful ; so that, 
in order to carry out the theory of re- 
missible punishment, labour must be made 
at once attractive and repulsive. The 
fact, however, was, that the Report was 
full of contradictions, and that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Grey), in seek- 
ing to introduce a Bill founded upon it, 
ought either to have divided his measure 
into two, or admitted that the arguments 
against his proposal, drawn from the Re- 
port, were as strong as those in its favour. 
For his own part, he was prepared to allow 
that labour, if made punitive, as it ought 
to be, in our prisons, must be distasteful ; 
while he was willing to concede that it 
should not be made so distasteful as to 
shut out all the influences of hope. Hope 
should be held out, but that might be 
done better by means of classification and 
promotion in prison than by destroying 
the stringency of the sentence, as the Bill 
proposed. Indeed, he felt perfectly satis- 
fied that the perpetual changes and expe- 
riments which had been made in our sys- 
tem of secondary punishment had, so far 
from operating beneficially on the pri- 
soner’s mind, kept him rather in a state 
of constant irritation and suspicion of 
wrong which had often led to outbreaks 
in our gaols. Having said thus much on 
that point, he should proceed to deal with 
the second reason given for the remis- 
sion of punishment—namely, that it faci. 
litated the control over prisoners while in 
confinement. On that point he would 
say, ‘‘Make your system of punishment 
what it ought to be—not of a nature to 
brutalize by any means—but when you 
have made it what it ought to be, trust 
rather to the strength than to the discre- 
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tion of your sub-officials for its adminis- 
tration. If the number of those officials 
be too small, make the aggregate of pri- 
soners in each goal smaller, or the staff 
of your warders larger ; but, at all events, 
let everybody see that you have power to 
carry out the discipline you have imposed, 
and do not trust to humouring and coax- 
ing to enforce the sentence which has been 
formally and judicially pronounced.’’ The 
right hon. Baronet, however, contended 
that there would be no uncertainty in 
punishment under the Bill, inasmuch as 
the portion which it made remissible was 
a fixed proportion of one-fourth. But the 
proportion remissible up to the present time 
has also been fixed, not indeed by Act of 
Parliament, but by circulars, in every gaol, 
so that whatever failure had hitherto been 
found to attend the system would be no 
less likely, on the score of fixity, to con- 
tinue under the operation of the right hon. 
Baronet’s scheme. For his own part, he 
felt assured that so long as any portion 
of the punishment was subject to remis- 
sion, the whole would, to a criminal’s cal- 
culations, be characterized by uncertainty. 
Any man would fear more the certainty 
of dying in twelve years than the possi- 
bility of dying in less. But there was 
another kind of uncertainty which was 
even more objectionable than the interfe- 
rence with the sentence, and it was that 
which arose from the feeling that punish- 
ment might depend, more or less, for its 
continuance or abridgment on the caprice, 
the want of judgment, or the cowardice 
or dishonesty of any one of a number of 
subordinate officials. So strongly had that 
objection been felt, that it was said the 
remission of a sentence should no longer 
be made dependent on the report by war- 
ders of the conduct of a man, but on the 
actual amount of work done by him, for 
which there should be a specific test. What 
would be the result so gained? Why, 
that the strongest villain in the gaol 
would get off with the lightest punish- 
ment, while his miserable fellow prisoner, 
who had, perhaps, been led by him into 
crime, would suffer most. Earl Grey, in 
another place, spoke very strongly in fa- 
vour of the remission of punishments, con- 
tending that those who were opposed to it 
were taking steps to retrograde from the 
position which enlightened men had taken 
on the subject of criminal legislation for the 
last fifty years. But he added, “there is 
great difficulty in carrying out the system, 
for this reason—that there is no fair mea- 
sure of conduct, and that the greatest hy- 
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pocrite gets off the best.” Supposing, how- 
ever, that the House was determined to 
continue the remission of punishments, the 
next thing they had to consider seriously 
was, whether it should be conditional or ab- 
solute. If the remission was conditional, 
it was so simply on the convict commit- 
ting no fresh crime; but would not a 
severer punishment, in the event of a 
second conviction, have an equal, if not a 
greater effect? The only value of condi- 
tional remission was, that it afforded a 
pretext for police supervision. That sug- 
gested two questions—would such super- 
vision be advantageous, and, if it were 
advantageous, was it possible? Great 
objections had been raised against it. It 
was a system quite un-English, and which 
could be thoroughly carried out only in a 
country like France, and which was not 
much approved of there. If it had suc- 
ceeded in any degree in Ireland, it was 
only because the circumstances of Ire- 
land resembled those of France rather 
than England in the centralized police. 
At all events, he had a very strong con- 
viction that, supervision would not be bene- 
ficial. All agreed that it very much im- 
peded the liberated convict in returning to 
an honest course and in obtaining employ- 
ment; and he knew of no compensating 
good which it produced to set against that 
greatevil, But, whether advantageous or 
not, was supervision possible? They had 
had eleven years’ experience in England 
to convince them that it was impossible in 
this country. Even the author of the pre- 
sent Bill himself told the House that he 
did not believe supervision to be practicable 
here; and neither in the schedule of the 
measure, nor by means of provisions outside 
that House, did he mean to attempt to carry 
it out. Well, then, if police supervision in 
such a placeas London is of doubtful utility 
and more doubtful practicability, and con- 
ditions of remission have no value except 
for this purpose, he hoped no one would 
support a sham condition. If it could not 
be made a reality, any condition ought to 
be dispensed with. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary had confessed 
that he entertained a strong feeling against 
attaching any conditions to the remission 
of punishment, and was personally rather 
in favour of making the remission abso- 
lute. He had not been able exactly to 
gather the counter reasons which had led 
the right hon. Baronet to give up that 
opinion. He intimated, indeed, that with- 
out supervision we might seem to be 
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letting out criminals to emigrate; but that 
seemed a reason in favour of remission 
without supervision. It was very signi- 
ficant, however, that after so many years 
of experiment they were invited to try a 
new one which, its author and advocate 
told them plainly was intended only for 
the present and was not to prejudge the 
future. In his opinion, it would be 
better to make the remission of punish- 
ment absolute rather than conditional, if 
the conditions are shams; but it would 
be better still to have no remission at all. 
He might add his regret that the Bill 
should have been extended to Ireland, 
because whatever they did, they ought to 
leave well alone. Ireland had been very 
successfully treated under the existing 
system, and there was no reason for a 
change. There was sufficient difference 
between the conditions of Ireland and Eng- 
land to account for such a law being suc- 
cessful in the former which might not be 
suitable for the latter country. He hoped 
that, whether or not the measure was 
passed for England, Ireland would be ex- 
empted from it. Before he concluded, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to say a word 
in his own personal defence. A friend 
had charged him with inconsistency in ad- 
vocating fixed und simple punishment for 
men, and mixed treatment for juvenile 
criminals. He thought he was justified 
in drawing a distinction between the two 
classes. ‘The young who fell into criminal 
life by the default of tutelage were not al- 
together responsible for their actions, and 
there was some hope of reforming them. 
It was justifiable, therefore, to give them 
short punishments, and afterwards to at- 
tempt their reformation at school. Sucha 
speculative effort, however, was out of place 
when one had to deal with hardened adult 
criminals, who were fully responsible for 
their deeds. It was with diffidence that 
he ventured to oppose his opinion to that 
of the Home Secretary, who had had such 
great experience on the subject, and had so 
long occupied a high place in the councils 
of the country and in the estimation of 
his fellow-countrymen. He entertained, 
however, very strong and deliberate con- 
victions on the subject, and held that, 
after the repeated failures they had wit- 
nessed, they ought to be very cautious 
in committing themselves to such a mea- 
sure as that before them, and he thought, 
moreover, that the success of the Bill 
he had introduced in the previous year 
entitled him to express his convictions, He 
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begged to give notice that, in the event 
of his Motion on the present occasion not 
being successful, he would on a subsequent 
stage, and by a specific Resolution, raise 
the question of retaining tickets-of-leave 
without police supervision. He begged 
now to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that-day six months. 

Mr. BEACH begged to second the Mo- 
tion. He said, that the time was come 
when the House must face the great and 
embarrassing question of penal servitude 
for our criminals in all its bearings. To 
send convicts to Australia under present 
circumstances would be inexpedient, and 
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The principle that the counties should deter 
and the Government reform, had been car- 
ried to a most unwise and injurious ex- 
treme, as was proved by the number of 
prisoners against whom previous convic- 
tions were recorded. There must be some 
mistake in a system which allowed such a 
vast increase in crime. The immense ex- 
penditure which it entailed was an addi- 
tional reason for looking into the question. 
It was a fact,* proved in evidence, that 
many ticket-of-leave men were re-con- 
victed without detection. Hence it was 
impossible to tell how much any calcula- 
tion fell below the proper average; but if 


would, moreover, be only a temporary | we gave our convicts in gaols light labour, 
remedy for a growing difficulty. They must |an ample diet, large gratuities, and a 
also consider the system of punishment in | tolerable certainty of revision of sentence, 
county and borough gaols, for Sir Joshua ‘we need not wonder that many looked 


Jebb said, that a very large proportion 
of the inmates of convict prisons had found 
their way there after suffering frequent 
imprisonment in county and borough gaols. 
The system in county and borough gaols 
should be changed, so as to make it 
more punitive, that criminals might dread 
imprisonment there. In Hampshire, at 
the instance of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
certain changes in the penal discipline of 
the county prison had been made. Al- 
terations had been made in the hard labour, 
in the diet, in the hours of sleep, and in 
other matters. They had made their dis- 
cipline more stringent and more irksome 
to the prisoners, though without undue 
severity ; and it was to be hoped that other 
counties would take example by what had 
been done, for it was of paramount import- 
ance that uniformity of punishment should 
prevail in the various counties. But what 
would be the use of stricter discipline in 
county prisons, if the Government estab- 
lishments were so conducted that prisoners 
actually longed to be sent there, and com- 
mitted crimes with that very object? The 
Governor of Gloucester Gaol had supplied 
very interesting information on that head, 
and had brought forward several cases of 
criminals who had broken the law in order 
to enjoy the advantages of the Government 
prisons. One, for instance, declared that 
it was not worth while stealing bread or 
committing any small offence, and that it 
paid much better to go in for the burning 
of a rick or something serious at once. He 
feared that the present system of penal 
servitude was not as deterrent from crime 
as it should be; and the Commissioners 
agreed in this view. It was dangerous 
that such a state of things should exist. 
Mr. Adderley 





forward to imprisonment as rather an 
indulgence than anything else. He did 
not mean to say that the labour was no- 
thing. The evidence showed that three 
convicts did the work of two ordinary 
labourers. That was a fair amount, but it 
did not demand the large and ample diet 
which was supplied. Men suffering for 
crime should not be treated better than 
honest and industrious labourers. The 
average cost of the keep of a pauper was 
2s. 33d. per week and 2s. 6jd., while 
that of a convict was 3s. 10}d. It had 
been said that diet was simply a medical 
question. What view did the doctors take 
of it? The question was, whether 39oz. 
of meat per week, which was the allow- 
ance of a convict, were absolutely neces- 
sary. To some paupers the allowance did 
not exceed 4oz. Mr. Gye, an eminent 
surgeon, whose opinion was entitled to 
great consideration, said he should con- 
sider the diet excessive for any amount of 
work that could be got out of prisoners by 
any contrivance. As for gratuities, it 
might be said that some incentive should 
be held out to convicts for good conduct 
and industry, but he thought the gratuities 
were rather high. Those given in Ireland 
were about half that were allowed in 
English prisons, and he believed they 
operated well. The question of remission 
of sentence was a very difficult one. The 
Lord Chief Justice had ably argued, that 
under no circumstances should there be a 
remission of sentence, but the evidence 
generally was rather opposed to that view. 
It was said that the discipline of a gaol 
was promoted by the prospect of a remis- 
sion being held out. He would say, how- 
ever, that remission should not be made 
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certain, but should depend upon the good 
conduct of the prisoner, who ought to be 
taught to regard it as something to be 
earned. Hitherto, unless a man had be- 
haved himself very badly, he might almost 
reasonably look forward to a remission 
at a certain period. Let them change 
that, but in changing it something more 
must be done. The ticket-of-leave system 
was established for a good purpose, but 
the provisions of the Act had been system- 
atically disregarded. There had been no 
supervision of any sort over discharged pri- 
soners. The present Bill provided that hol- 
ders of tickets-of-leave should be severely 
punished on reconviction, but how were 
the police to prove that they were ticket- 
of-leave men if they did not know them ? 
If men were to be discharged with tickets- 
of-leave, there ought to be an active su- 
pervision by the proper authorities. He 
did not agree with the right hon. Member 
for Staffordshire (Mr. C. B. Adderley), 
that police supervision would be difficult to 
carry out, or was un-English. No doubt, 
as the Commissioners said, there were 
difficulties in the way, but the object was 
one of such extreme importance, that it 
ought to be attempted. Sir Richard Mayne 
was of opinion that the arrangements ad- 
opted in Ireland might be introduced into 
England. At first sight it might appear 
that police supervision would interfere 
with the employment of discharged pri- 
soners, but that would be the case only 
when the duty was performed without 
either tact or discretion. If the police 
performed their duties properly, no such 
consequence need ensue. The evidence 
showed that in Ireland, where the officials 
certainly were very able, police supervision 
had actually assisted convicts in obtaining 
employment; and if the Irish plan were 
introduced into England, we should have 
no reason to regret it. The great fault of 
our criminal system was indicated by Sir 
W. Crofton, one of the highest authorities 
on the subject, when he said that the suc- 
cess of the Irish system was due mainly to 
a feeling on the part of the convicts from 
the commencement of their sentence, that 
they could not follow crime as a vocation 
with impunity, and that the great evils 
which had occurred in England, and the 
great expenditure consequent on crime, had 
arisen from our believing that the majority 
of convicts in Government gaols were ca- 
sual offenders. They were dealing more 
with hardened criminals than with casual 
offenders, and he thought the Government 
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might have adopted the recommendation of 
the Lord Chief Justice, that there should 
be no remission of sentences at all. Al- 
though he did not himself agree entirely 
with that recommendation, still it would 
have been a definite course to pursue ; but, 
in the next place, if the remission of sen- 
tences were to be retained, it should be 
retained under particular safeguards, and, 
above all, a prisoner once discharged should 
be entirely free. That, he was inclined 
to think, would be the best principle to 
adopt, and then the convict should be ob- 
liged to earn the remission by a regular 
gradation. The system of “marks” which 
obtained in some of the Irish prisons might 
be introduced into the English prisons, 
and then, if the prisoner were discharged 
quite free, he would be more likely to 
conduct himself well than if he were re- 
leased under a ticket-of-leave. If, how- 
ever, tickets-of-leave were maintained, 
there ought to be an active supervision by 
the police. But, instead of taking either 
of these courses, the Government appeared 
to have come to the conclusion, that the 
best thing was for them to do nothing. 
They had, indeed, increased*from three to 
five years the minimum term of penal ser- 
vitude; but then the mass of the evidence 
was in favour of not less than seven years. 
In conclusion, he concurred in the hope 
that that House would emphatically ex- 
press its opinion on this subject, and he 
trusted the result would be the introduc- 
tion of a measure more adequate to the oc- 
casion than the one now before the House. 
For these reasons, he would cordially se- 
cond the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.”—(Jfr. Adderley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, that 
the question before the House was no 
party question, and he had no hesitation 
in rising thus early in the debate to ex- 
press his dissent from the views advocated 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley). The 
opinions entertained by his right hon. 
Friend were purely theoretical, and were 
opposed to those of persons who had 
special experience of the working of our 
convict system. His right hon. Friend 
objected to Ireland being brought within 
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the purview of the Bill, because the sys- | police in procuring employment. These 
tem was working so well there. Well, Ire-| men must have been impressible, if they 
land was exempted ; but the object of the | would thus go to the police for counsel 
Bill was to introduce that system as far ‘and advice. Doubtless men who had gone 
as practicable into England. No doubt on in a long career of crime were almost 
the Bill might be amended with public ad- hopeless, but their reformation should not 
vantage, but the principle of the partial | be given up altogether. He did not think 
remission of a sentence, to be earned not we should use our punishments merely 
upon the easy terms of submission to the as instruments of terror. If that were 
authorities of the prison, but by hard adopted as a principle we ought to go 
work and actual good conduct, was, he back to the obsolete system which pre- 
thought, a salutary one. His right hon. | vailed before our prisons underwent visi- 
Friend said that, under such a principle, | tation, and even to others of a more hor- 
the strongest man would have the best | ‘rible nature than anything that was ever 
chance, but of course those who had the likely to be adopted in this country. We 
care of prisoners would have to apportion | had heard much of Neapolitan prisons, in 
the tasks imposed upon them according to | which prisoners were chained together by 
their varied physical capacities; and then, ‘night and by day. If any punishment 
if the work so allotted were not honestly | | would be deterrent that would seem to 
done, the convicts would not earn the|be so; but such punishment was too 
proffered remission. His right hon. Friend | | penal, and inflicted injury on the minds 


objected also to what he called experi-| 
ments in the matter; but in the treatment | 
physically, intellectually, and morally evil; 


of human beings there would never be 
anything but experiments. His right 
hon. Friend had propounded his own 
theories, and had laid down certain rules 
to be adopted in the prisons, and he 


should certainly not like to be in a gaol | 


ih which the system proposed by his right 
hon. Friend was adopted. His right hon. 
Friend said the system of punishment 
should be uniform, deterrent, and bitter; 
and he was not disposed to dissent from 
that statement. He trusted that during 
the nine months which convicts were to 
pass in prison before going upon public 
works, they would be subject to the same 


strict and bitter discipline which was to | 


be enforced in county prisons. There 
must be something wrong in the present 
system under which a man sentenced to 
what was nominally the lighter sentence 
of eighteen months’ imprisonment con- 


sidered himself more hardly used than a | 


man who was sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude. It was clear that a 
Judge, in directing what was supposed to 
be a heavier sentence, ought not to be 
obliged to impose w hat was in reality felt 
to be a lighter one. It was, however, 
stated that prisoners had expressed that 
preference. Well, that ought to be amen- 
ded. He could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that punishment, when 
lengthy and severe, was not also to be 
treated as a curative and reformatory pro- 
cess. The hon. Member for Hampshire 
(Mr. Beach) had spoken of the ticket-of- 


leave men obtaining the assistance of the 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 


| to be £3 as a maximum. 


'and the hearts of the prisoners as well as 
on their bodies. Such punishments were 


and they ought to be entirely discoun- 
tenanced. He believed that the prison 
diet had been too good; but that ques- 
tion was not involved in the principle 
of the Bill. Where the diet had been too 
good it ought to be modified. In 1852 


the expense of a prisoner’s diet at Port- 
land amounted to £7 10s. a year; whereas 


in 1857 it had risen to £12. That was 
an enormous increase, and, contempora- 
neously with such increase, crime had 
risen, though not to the height at which 


‘it stood before the diminution which was 


antecedent to that increase. Then as to 
the gratuities, it was his opinion that they 
ought to be diminished. He understood 
the right hon. Baronet to say they were 
to be diminished. [Sir Grorce Grey: 
They have been.| He believed they were 
Of this he ap- 
proved. That amount was liable to dimi- 
nution, but there could be no increase. 
Of course, it was absolutely necessary that 
prisoners should have some means when 
they left prison, or they must of necessity 
return to their former courses. His right 
hon. Friend had stated, that the Bill he 
was influential in passing last year had 
had a very great effect. He trusted it 
might have a good effect; but he was 
not one of those who supported it, be- 
cause he did not believe in its efficacy 
as a deterrent from crime, nor in its effi- 
cacy as a punishment except when sharply 
and immediately applied for offences in 
prison. His right hon. Friend objected 
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to remission of punishment altogether, or 
he objected to it unless accompanied by a 
very stringent supervision. In his objec- 
tion to remission altogether, he certainly 
was not very consistent. He said it was 
necessary to hold out moral incentives ; it 
was necessary to have classification. Well, 
he (Mr. Hardy) went from his right hon. 
Friend as a theorist to practical men; and 
said that the system recommended by his 
right hon. Friend had not succeeded, and 
that something more was wanted than in- 
crease of diet, elevation in classes, and 
marks of honour, and that what a prisoner 
sighed for was the time when he would be 
his own master again—when he would be 
free from that strict supervision and task- 
mastership under which he was suffering. 
All those who were connected with prisons 
knew that the only real incentive on which 
they could rely for effecting a moral influ- 
ence on the conduct of convicts was the 
prospect of shortening the term of their 
imprisonment. The directors of convict 


prisons told them that if they relied sole- 
ly on moral incentives, or upon coercion 
alone, or on both together, they might 
send the convict out of the prison worse 
than he went in, in a hardened state, fit- 
ted for any crime. 


Having received no 
kindness, they would return none; and 
when they went forth among their fellow- 
creatures it would be to prey upon them, 
as they had done before they entered pri- 
son. His right hon. Friend had said that 
remissions introduced uncertainty, and 
that changes were undesirable, because 
no one would know what his punishment 
really was. But if change was undesi- 
rable, the changes which his right hon. 
Friend proposed were much larger than 
that of the right hon. Baronet. His right 
hon. Friend proposed that sentence should 
be pronounced by the Judge, and that 
there should be no diminution at all. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department proposed that sentence 
should be given,- but that there should be 
a certain known remission to be earned by 
the hardworking and good conduct of the 
convict. There was no uncertainty there, 
except in the man himself. That element 
might also be made certain if he chose. 
He could make his punishment nine years, 
instead of twelve or thirteen, as pronoun- 
ced by the Judge. Where, then, was the 
uncertainty? It had been suggested by 
the Directors of Prisons that convicts 
Should not go immediately into liberty 
from the public works, but that they 
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should undergo a short imprisonment se- 
parately before they finally left the custody 
in which they had been. It was very de- 
sirable that they should be taken away 
from their associates on public works for 
some time; but that was a matter of mere 
arrangement for the Home Office, not for 
the Legislature. Suppose they were to 
have remission, what sort of remission 
was it to be? He thought the period as- 
signed by the Secretary of State not an 
unreasonable one—that by hard, continu- 
ous work, and good moral conduct, a con- 
vict might have one-fourth of his original 
sentence remitted. This could not well 
be done without efficacious supervision. 
Unless the supervision were efficacious, it 
would be better to let the prisoners go 
free at once. Supervision was, indeed, 
said by his right hon. Friend to be un- 
English. He agreed with the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government, that 
a favourite proposition of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the noble Viscount’s side of the 
House was un-English. But when he was 
told that supervision was un-English, he 
denied the allegation. On the contrary, 
it was an English duty to supervise crimi- 
nals. Talk of depriving a man of his civil 
rights! It was the convict who had de- 
prived himself of civil rights. Even the 
most imaginative chartist of former years 
insisted that the acquisition of the fran- 
chise should be restricted to those who 
were not convicted of crime. The men to 
be dealt with under the Bill had not only 
committed crime, but part of their sen- 
tence was unexpired. He understood that 
an hon. Member had given notice of an 
Amendment to let the men go absolutely 
without supervision, provided, however, 
that if they committed a new offence they 
should be recommitted to undergo the re- 
mainder of the original sentence. Well, 
that was not an absolute remission. It 
was conditional, after all. But what was 
the dreadful supervision his right hon. 
Friend seemed so much afraid of When 
the man left prison, it was necessary that 
the police should know where he went, 
and that he should receive, at all events, 
a portion of his gratuity in the place to 
which he removed. He would be satis- 
fied with the supervision of a Prisoner’s 
Aid Society where one existed. But in 
places where there was no such society in 
existence, the prisoner must go and report 
himself to the police. Not that he should 
say to every policeman whom he might 
meet, “I am a ticket-of-leave man, and 
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you must keep a close watch on my move- 
ments ;” but he would report himself to 
the head police officer in the place, and it 
would be for that officer to use such means 
as he thought proper to watch over him, 
and see that he did not again fall into 
crime. It was objected by some that 
policemen should not have the power of 
supervision, but it was well guarded, as 
in the case of any breach of licence the 
man must be taken before a magistrate. 
It was for the same reason as he distrusted 
the common policeman that he distrusted 
the common warder; and, therefore, he 
hoped the Home Secretary would tell 
them whether in the prisons as they were 
in future to be carried on, there would be 
better and more responsible heads over 
a smaller number of prisoners than had 
hitherto been the case. What was wan- 
ted was a certain limited number of 
prisoners separated from the rest, as he 
understood was recommended by the prison 
directors — of some 300 prisoners, with 
officers responsible to and in communica- 
tion with the prison directors, so that the 
discipline should not be left to persons so 
incompetent as mere warders, who, as 
appeared by returns, were being con- 
stantly changed. The next point upon 
which he desired to make a few re- 
marks was transportation. Having been 
a member of the Transportation Commit- 
tee which sat two or three years since, 
he had heard a good deal of evidence about 
Western Australia. At that time, con- 
siderable objections were urged by the 
other Australian colonies against an ex- 
tension of transportation system, but the 
objections were not so extreme as they had 
since become. Most of those who sat 
upon that Committee arrived at the con- 
clusion that transportation, if it could be 
obtained, would be a benefit alike to this 
country, to the prisoners themselves, and 
to the colony of Western Australia, and 
they thought that an exaggerated notion 
of the evils likely to oceur to the other 
colonies was prevalent. That being so, 
he was not surprised to find that the 
Royal Commissioners took the same view 
as the majority of the Committee. But, 
knowing that in governing mankind re- 
spect must be paid not only to their 
wishes, but even to their prejudices, he 
could not help thinking that if the feel- 
ing in the other Australian colonies was 
so strong as it appeared to be, it would be 
unwise to resist it. Therefore, he reluc- 
tantly submitted to the necessity of con- 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
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fining the inquiry to discipline at home 
with a limited amount of transportation 
such as they now had. The right hon. 
Gentleman had introduced a new limita- 
tion by advancing penal servitude from 
a minimum of three years to five years, 
That was an improvement, but he would 
have been pleased if the limitation had 
extended to seven years. He could 
not help thinking that the step to nine 
months imprisonment, and three years 
and nine months on public works, was 
not so great a step as was formerly taken 
with regard to transportation, and which, 
with the experience of the course taken 
by some of our Judges, we ought to take. 
Some of the sentences recently pronounced 
for short periods of penal servitude were, 
having regard to the offences for which 
they were the punishment, so ludicrous 
as to make the criminal law a perfect 
farce. He had recently seen reported 
a case of violation of a child, accom- 
panied by robbery, in which the sen- 
tence was but three years penal servi- 
tude. In the case of violation by a num- 
ber of men—the heaviest, most brutal, and 
wicked offence that could be committed 
—the offenders were also sentenced to even 
penal servitude. Even if he remembered 
correctly, only three years since the dis- 
cussion in that House, in which five years 
had been assented to as the shortest period 
for penal servitude which could be in- 
flicted with advantage, at the last assizes, 
in one case for a very heinous offence, the 
Judge pronounced a sentence of four years 
penal servitude. It seemed to him that, 
although there had been faults in carrying 
out prison discipline in sentences of penal 
servitude, yet what was chiefly wanted 
was, that when the Legislature had awar- 
ded a certain punishment for a given 
offence, when that offence had been com- 
mitted in its worst degree, the heaviest 
punishment should be inflicted. The 
contrary practice led to what was called 
discrepancy of punishment, because there 
were some Judges who, looking at the 
statutes under which they were acting, 
felt bound to award the heaviest punish- 
ment for aggravated offences. It was also 
said, that as prisoners knew one gaol from 
another, so they knew one Judge from 
another, and were especially anxious not 
to come before particular Judges. In the 
same way, the improved prison discipline 
in Leicestershire deterred the criminal 
class from becoming subjects for its ope- 
ration, while it actually improved those 
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prisoners who underwent that discipline 
by inducing them to resolve never to risk 
the ordeal again. He had heard that 
since the discipline of Winchester Gaol 
had been altered, the criminals of 
Hampshire, those who looked upor the 
prison as an agreeable place to spend 
six weeks occasionally, now were of 
opinion that it was not a place to enter 
again. Penal discipline should commence 
as severely as was consistent with the 
maintenance of the physical and mental 
health of the prisoner. The diet ought 
not to be such as to injure a man, but, on 
the other hand, it ought not to be such as 
would in any way cause envy to those who 
were leading honest and industrious lives, 
nor provoke a remark of discrepancy be- 
tween the destitute poor in workhouses 
and the criminals in gaols. After the im- 
prisonment there should be a period of em- 
ployment upon public works—a strict dis- 
ciplinary punishment, such as would com- 
pel a man to work hard to procure a re- 
mission of his sentence. Every day’s re- 
mission thus earned was something gained 
to the prisoner, by teaching him the value 
of industry and hard work. His right 
hon. Friend near him said that the strong 
man would have the most work to do, but 
the fact would be that the man who was 
most anxious to obtain his liberty, who 
was most improving under the discipline, 
would be the hardest worker, and his 
character would be improved by the dis- 
cipline. He agreed that the practised 
thief—the man educated to crime—would 
be found difficult to reform, but there 
was a large class of prisoners undergoing 
punishment for what were called crimes of 
violence—men who had committed offences 
in moments of hot passion, and to those 
men such discipline as he had described 
would be acceptable and beneficial, al- 
though it might fail with the hardened 
thief, the practised burglar, or the receiver 
of stolen goods. There was one other 
point of considerable importance upon 
which he wished to make a remark. At 
present there was no punishment between 
the sentence of death and one of penal 
servitude. In cases where sentence of 
death was remitted, a sentence of penal 
servitude under the forms of the law was 
wholly inapplicable to the crime that had 
been committed. Sentences of death were 
only pronounced in cases of murder, and in 
such cases he thought the criminal’s tran- 
sition from the sentence of death to penal 
servitude should be one of actual civil 
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death, as far as his friends and relations 
in this country were concerned. He ad- 
mitted that that would inflict hardship 
and suffering upon friends and relations, 
but that was one of the unhappy conse- 
quences of crime ; as now, when a prisoner 
pleaded for mercy on account of his wife 
and family, the Judge told him he should 
have thought of them before committing 
the offence. What was really to be con- 
sidered was the interest of the public, and 
he insisted that the punishment for such 
heinous offences should be sudden and de- 
terrent, by cutting off the offender from all 
those social and domestic ties, a severance 
of which in this country was held to be 
equal to death. Theirs should be a se- 
parate and distinct punishment from that 
inflicted on other criminals. Such men 
should never be brought into community 
with those guilty of lesser offences; and 
it should be proclaimed that in this coun- 
try the sanctity of life was so great, that 
a man who wilfully killed another should 
be cut off from the ordinary society of 
mankind. He knew the advantage which 
he would be giving to those who argued 
that capital punishment should cease al- 
together by the institution of such a pun- 
ishment. But there was no more chance 
of abolishing capital punishment while 
the present system continued than there 
was of changing the course of the earth, 
for it was felt that penal servitude, as 
now enforced, was a punishment wholly 
inadequate for so enormous a crime as 
that of taking a man’s life. He thought 
it would be unwise to reject the Bill upon 
a second reading. In the main, the House 
seemed to be agreed that penal discipline 
was to be carried out more strictly and for 
a longer time than at present, but that 
they would not yield to theories as against 
the experiments of those who were ex- 
perienced in prison discipline—that they 
would not take away the remission of sen- 
tences, while, at the same time, they would 
insist on a proper system of police super- 
vision. Criminals who were in fact still 
undergoing their punishment had not the 
ordinary privileges of Englishmen, and, 
having cut themselves off from honest 
society by their crimes, must expect, while 
in custody, to be subjected to a uniform 
and a deterrent discipline, and afterwards, 
so long as their sentences hung over them, 
to the supervision which it was alike the 
right and the duty of the State to enforce. 

Tue O’CONOR DON stated, that the 
difference in the propositions of the right 
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hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr.Adderley)and 
those of the Government rested mainly on 
two points: the advisability of remission, 
and the advisability of a system of condi- 
tional release, and consequent upon that 
some description of supervision. It was 
argued that the remission was a departure 
from the sentence of the Judge, and was a 
boon granted to certain prisoners. But 
the fact that, under certain circumstances, 
this remission would be granted, was a 
fact which was, or ought to be, well known 
to the Judge before he passed sentence, 
and the consequence was that he increased 
the length of the sentence. There was 
thus an addition, at present, to the term 
during which the prisoner would otherwise 
be confined ; and if he were not well con- 
ducted and industrious, he would have to 
= that period in prison. Thus he was 
ed to adopt a habit of self-control which, 
to persons accustomed to indulge their 
passions, was in itself a severe and salutary 
punishment. It was pretty generally ad- 
mitted now that they could not, by brute 
force alone, oblige a man to work as hard 
as he could work, and to behave himelf as 
well as he could behave if he liked. Well, 
then, the system of remission came into 
play, and this was how it worked :—Sup- 
pose a man sentenced to eight years’ im- 
prisonment, with the remission of one- 
fourth if he conducted himself well. Would 
he not, with the alternative before him of 
suffering an additional restraint during two 
years, be less likely to be idle and miscon- 
duct himself than he otherwise would be ? 
“ Then,” it was said, ‘“‘ by these remissions 
you introduce a great deal of uncertainty 
into the punishment of crime.” But in 
the case he had just put, the punishment 
was equally certain, whether it was suf- 
fered for the six or for the eight years. 
In the able memorandum drawn up by the 
Lord Chief Justice, his Lordship said that 
the uncertainty attendant upon remission 
made the punishment less deterring than 
it should be; but he highly approved of 
transportation to Western Australia and of 
remission there; and it was difficult to see 
how, if uncertainty was the result of re- 
mission at home, it was not equally so 
abroad. The Lord Chief Justice, therefore, 
was inconsistent with himself. The sub- 
stitutes proposed for remission, if even they 
were practicable, were objectionable in 
principle. As to rewards for good conduct, 
he thought that there were serious objec- 
tions either to rewards in the shape of a 
better dietary or to those by way of gra- 
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tuities. The first tended to interfere with 
the general arrangements of the prison; 
besides which, the general dietary in con- 
vict prisons was notoriously better than 
that which could be obtained by the honest 
poor man outside. The system of gratu- 
ities was objectionable because, if they 
discharged a convict with any considerable 
sum of money in hand, the great probability 
was that he would spend it in dissipation, 
which would result in fresh crime. It 
appeared to him, therefore, that the only 
safe way of rewarding a convict, was by 
the remission of a portion of his sentence. 
Then, on the question, whether the remis- 
sion should be absolute or conditional, he 
was in favour of the latter, accompanied 
by supervision. If they did not put in 
force the conditions, they ought to abolish 
tickets-of-leave. If they were not to have 
supervision, let them discharge the convict 
absolutely when they sent him out of 
prison. It was urged against a supervision 
of convicts by the police, that it would be 
the introduction of the French system of 
espionage. He contended that the super- 
vision, obliging the discharged convict to 
report himself to the police authorities, 
would not be analogous to that system; 
but at present there existed in this country 
something very like the French espionage, 
for in our criminal statistics there were 
tables under the heads, ‘‘ Known thieves,” 
*« Receivers of stolen goods,” ‘‘ Tramps and 
prostitutes,” “ Suspected characters.” The 
police were directed to watch all discharged 
criminals, to note their doings, and observe 
the houses frequented by suspicious charac- 
ters. Those proceedings of the police had 
been going on for years without any objec- 
tion having been taken to them. Again, 
it was said that if discharged convicts 
were obliged to report themselves to 
the police authorities, it would interfere 
with their obtaining employment. That 
he denied, and he might refer to the 
case of Ireland in support of his posi- 
tion. In that country the supervision of 
the police had greatly facilitated discharged 
convicts in obtaining employment. Even 
if such an instance had not existed, he 
should on theory have expected the same 
result. The Government seemed to favour 
the proposition of resorting to photo- 
graphy. And it was proposed to dis- 
pense with the necessity for the prison- 
ers reporting themselves, but, at the same 
time, to afford the police every facility to 
discover what they did when discharged 
from prison, and photography was to be 
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used to facilitate their recapture by the 
police if necessary. If they did that, 
were they not carrying out that espionage 
to which they so much objected, and which 
they sought to abolish? It might, indeed, 
be said, that by abolishing the system of 
supervision they were encouraging espion- 
age. He had been greatly amused the 
other day by reading an article in The 
Times, which gave a graphic account of 
the steps taken by the French police to 
discover what the conspirators were about. 
In that article the leading journal warned 
Englishmen against police supervision, but 
a proper supervision of criminals dis- 
charged before their sentence had expired, 
would have the effect of rendering the 
elaborate system of the French police 
wholly unnecessary. No doubt a proposal 
to abolish the ticket-of-leave system would, 
at first sight, be acceptable, but the ex- 
periment of conditional release had never 
really been tried in this country. Men 
were discharged with a piece of paper, and 
told not to frequent certain places, but 
they had been allowed to do it neverthe- 
less. In Ireland the conditional release 


system had been put into operation in 
name and in fact, and had been found to 


work well. This proposal would merely 
abolish a name here, but in Ireland it 
would abolish a system which had been 
most successful there. It would be more 
reasonable to extend the Irish system to 
this country. While he agreed in the 
main with the measure, he could not 
agree in the proposal contained in the 
fifth clause, which enacted that for every 
breach of licence the offender should be 
brought before two magistrates and sen- 
tenced to a special punishment for that 
offence. He was afraid that in Ireland 
that provision would lead to a great deal 
of difficulty in the working out of the 
system which, up to that time, had worked 
so well there. He had certainly given 
his assent to the paragraph in the Report 
on which the provision was founded, but 
it was with the intention of giving facili- 
ties to the Crown for revoking the licence 
on the breach of its conditions. It would 
be simpler on breach of the conditions of 
licence, to send a man back to suffer the 
unexpired portion of his sentence. At 
any rate, he hoped that the Government 
would consent to except Ireland from the 
provision. In conclusion, he must express 
a hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not oppose the second reading of a 
Bill which was based on right principles, 
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and might be satisfactorily carried into 
effect. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES said, that hav- 
ing acquired a knowledge of criminal law 
from presiding at Quarter Sessions, he 
would ask the indulgence of the House 
while he gave his opinion founded on an 
experience of thirty years. They had be- 
fore them three systems which were pro- 
posed as an alteration of penal servitude. 
ist, The system recommended by the Com- 
missioners; 2nd, that of the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary ; 3rd, that of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley). He 
had no hesitation in giving his support to 
the system of the Commissioner which 
assigned, as the minimum of penal servi- 
tude, the period of seven years. As the 
right hon. Baronet intended only to send 
persons under a long sentence to Western 
Australia, it must be his intention to keep 
those under the minimum servitude at 
home; and in this way he would carry 
out the wishes of the people of Western 
Australia, and give the community an 
opportunity of testing the effects of the 
system. He was sorry that the right hon. 
Baronet had not, along with the Bill under 
consideration, laid upon the table his Bill 
on prison discipline. The two subjects 
were intimately connected and ought to be 
discussed together. But unless the right 
hon. Baronet took the regulation of prison 
discipline in his own hands, and laid down 
general rules defining hard labour and the 
dietary of every prison and house of cor- 
rection, little would be done to equalize 
punishment. He should be glad to state 
what he considered to be the effects of the 
present system of penal servitude not only 
upon the prisoner, but upon the country 
at large. He had read with great care 
the Report of the Commissioners, and the 
statements of Sir Richard Mayne and of 
the chief constable of his own county. 
A great deal had been said about super- 
vision, but it appeared from what Sir 
Richard Mayne stated, that no supervision 
of criminals in the metropolis had been 
exercised, except in the year 1863. It 
was an anomaly that whilst the police 
could warn the employers of old thieves 
who had served out their term of prie 
son punishment, their mouths were closed 
against men who had been more re- 
cently converted and had obtained tickets- 
-of-leave. That was not fair treatment 
of the public. Sir Richard Mayne stated, 
that there was an accumulation of 
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thieves in the metropolis owing to the 
short periods of penal service, and the 
system of tickets-of-leave and letters of 
licence, and gave it as his opinion that 
the short sentences did not deter either 
those who had been in penal servitude or 
those who were likely to be so. Then, 
again, the chief constable of his own 
county gave him three instances of 
criminals recommitted in one year. The 
first was of a man who committed burg- 
lary on his way home from the convict 
establishment at Chatham, and said he did 
not mind being sent back to Chatham as 
he lived better there than in his own 
house, and if he wanted anything he had 
only to ring his bell and a servant in 
livery attended him. The second was that 
of a notorious burglar, from Birmingham, 
who had been previously convicted of rob- 
bery with violence, and he said he did 
not care about going back to prison, as the 
only thing he missed there was his daily 
paper. The third was the case of a man 
charged with arson, who expressed a hope 
that he might be transported, as he lived 
better during his term of penal service 
than he had ever done at home, and after 
the expiration of his former sentence re- 
ceived £15. These instances showed that 


penal servitude had no deterring effect, 
and that there was a necessity for carry- 


ing it out with greater vigour. It was 
ridiculous to bring prisoners out to South- 
sea Common to work and have a band 
playing for their amusement. Such was 
not a proper penal servitude. He would 
refer to the case of a man who, in 1851, com- 
mitted a crime and was sent to prison on 
fifteen years’ sentence. Long before the 
completion of his sentence he was at large, 
and when asked how that had come to pass, 
his reply was, that he had assisted in sav- 
ing the life of a warder. That was very 
good. In 1861 he was tried for murder, 
and was acquitted, though not morally, 
and on that he should offer no remark. 
In 1862 he was again brought up, and was 
found guilty of two offences, for one of 
which he was sentenced to a week’s im- 
prisonment, on the other to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. He again got at large, 
and then was convicted of burglary, for 
which he was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude, to commence at the expiration 
of the former sentence. Now, that man 
was at large again in 1862, although his 
character was bad in every respect. The 
man was too knowing a great deal to com- 
mit any fresh crime himself, but his occu- 
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pation consisted of training young thieves 
to commit such offences as might insure 
their being condemned to penal servitude, 
instead of mere imprisonment when once 
convicted. It was the fault of our entire 
system that it was too tender to the crimi- 
nal, too oblivious of the public; and yet it 
was proposed that the minimum sentence 
should be five years, though the Commis- 
sioners had recommended that it should be 
longer. As to the question of conditional 
and unconditional pardon, he had always 
thought that once the Judge had pro- 
nounced sentence, no pardon should be 
granted except under the Royal preroga- 
tive. But, looking to the system acted 
upon since 1853, he was prepared to 
abandon his own ideas. He thought, 
however, that the Judge, at the time of 
passing sentence, ought to be empowered 
to point out to the criminal how, by indus- 
try and good conduct, he might better his 
position. And that he would certainly do 
in every case if the remissions were embo- 
died in an Act of Parliament: the circulars 
of his right hon. Friend, on the other hand, 
being only good for one year, were likely 
to be referred to in addresses to juries, 
and then to be forgotten. He regretted 
that the Duke of Newcastle having laid 
down principles in his despatch which no 
constitutional lawyer could gainsay, had 
not felt it right to act up to them. The 
expectations and desires of the West Aus- 
tralian colonists had been disappointed by 
the arbitrary limitation to two shiploads 
of convicts, only 500 or 600 in number. 
He had listened with great pleasure to the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Leo- 
minster (Mr. Hardy) whose speech had his 
approval in all respects, except as to the 
conditional and unconditional pardon. He 
believed that when pardons were given 
they ought to be unconditional, for gangs 
of men had no objection to work with 
convicts who by fulfilling their time were 
supposed to have expiated their offence. 
Ticket-of-leave men, on the contrary, were 
shunned and sent away. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had tres- 
passed so long on the attention of the 
House when bringing in this Bill, that 
he should only feel it necessary to offer a 
few observations, especially as he gathered 
from the tone of the debate that there was 
no serious objection to the second reading 
of the Bill, and many of the points ad- 
verted to could be better disposed of 
in Committee. The Bill was grounded 
entirely upon the recommendations of 
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the Commission, which sat so long and 
went so carefully into the whole of the 
subject, and which was composed of men 
in whose judgment and experience the 
House might place every confidence. It 
had not been practicable to carry into 
effect all the recommendations of that 
Commission, but there was no portion of 
the Bill which was not founded upon 
some part of their Report. The objection 
taken to the minimum period of penal 
servitude was one which could better be 
discussed in Committee, and he would, 
therefore, abstain from repeating the con- 
siderations which had influenced the deci- 
sion of the Government. One hon. Mem- 
ber had objected to the measure as it ap- 
plied to Ireland, but the power given 
to magistrates to adjudicate in cases of 
alleged breach of the conditions of licences 
was in accordance with the Report of 
the Commissioners, and was the only 
mode in which the supervision of convicts 
could be effected. No doubt there was 
great difficulty in acting on the mere re- 
port of a policeman, and where a licence- 
holder was believed to be acting in viola- 
tion of his licence, he might, under this 
Bill, be taken before two magistrates. 
He would there be entitled to defend 
himself, the evidence would be given 
on oath, and the magistrate would adju- 
dicate on the case. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners, when a licence was revoked 
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the holder was not to be subject to 
go back to prison merely for the unex- | 
pired term of his sentence, but would | 
begin at the point when he was discharged, 
and be liable to serve the whole of the 
term then unexpired. It was hoped that | 
the provisions of the Bill would make the 
punishment of penal servitude more deter- 
rent than at present. A photograph of the | 
licence-holder on his discharge would be 
sent to the police of the place where he 
goes: he would have to report himself 
to the police of any county or town to 
which he might go after his discharge ; 
and when the police had reason to think 
that he was acting in violation of his li- 
cence, they could take him before a ma- 
gistrate. He had been struck with the 
difference of the views of the mover and 
seconder of the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) objected to 
the punishment of transportation ; the 
hon. Member for North Hants (Mr. Beach) 
regretted that it was not carried out to a 
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greater extent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to the principle of the 
remission of sentences; the hon. Gentle- 
man, on the other hand, concurred in the 
principle of remission. He would not go 
over the ground again, but both the 
English and Irish convict directors had 
found from experience, that the principle 
of remission was essential to any good 
system of penal servitude. He agreed 
with the Chief Justice that the great ob- 
ject of punishment was the protection of 
society, and that the reformation of the 
prisoners was but the subsidiary pur- 
pose of penal servitude, the primary one 
being its deterring effect. But he thought 
that the two principles might be com- 
bined. The principle of the remission of 
punishment had been in operation for 
some time, and he believed it to be essen- 
tial where convicts were subject to impri- 
sonment for a long term of sentence. He 
thought that if his hon. Friend had visited 
Pentonville he would have been satisfied 
that the separate imprisonment was suffi- 
ciently severe. It was not intended that 
any remission of the preliminary term of 
separate imprisonment should take place, 
and the whole of that punishment would, 


therefore, be undergone until the removal 


of the convict to the public works. He 
could not but think that the account given 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Somer- 
setshire (Sir William Miles) was rather 
highly coloured. He could only say that 
under no regulation of which he was cog- 
nizant could a man, who had been sen- 
tenced to twenty-five years’ transportation, 


| and ten years’ penal servitude, have gained 


his freedom within the time named. If, 
however, his hon. Friend would give him 
the man’s name he would make an inves- 
tigation into the facts. It was desirable 
to remember what the system of punish- 
ment was before penal servitude was partly 
substituted for transportation. At one time 
convicts who were sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, were all retained in the 
country, and discharged without restraint 
after undergoing less than half the term 
of their sentence. With regard to the 
maintenance of the punishment of transpor- 
tation, it would have been possible for the 
Government to have disregarded the re- 
monstrances of the colonists, and to have 
fully carried out the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. He regretted that the 
Government did not possess greater facili- 
ties for transporting prisoners. It was an 
advantage to the prisoner by removing 
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him from a country in which the labour 
market was overstocked, and it was to 
the advantage of this country to get 
rid of him. But the Government could 
not come to any other conclusion than 
that which they had announced, un- 
less they had been prepared to enter 
upon a contest that would have led to 
much bad feeling between the colonists 


and the Home Government, which it was | 
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to record his appreciation of the importance 
of the measure. It was a source of great 
congratulation that no party spirit had 
been evinced in that debate, and he trusted 
their future discussions on the Bill would 
be conducted in asimilar manner. He was 
at a loss to conceive why the system which 
had been adopted in Ireland should not be 
admitted in this country. It was true the 





police organization in both countries was 


most desirable to avoid. He was glad | not analogous, but he had no doubt that a 
to find that the right hon. Baronet the | wise supervision on the part of the police 
Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak-| would be eminently successful in mitiga- 
ington), who was one of the Commis- | ting the difficulties with which we had 
sioners, had come to the conclusion that, | to contend. He hoped the House and the 
under all the circumstances of the case, | country at large were not prepared to 
the Government had no other course to’ go back in the course upon which they 
pursue than that which they had taken. | had entered, that they would not revert 
With regard to the question of diet, a to fixed sentences, and that, maintaining 
Committee had been appointed, consisting | the system of remission of sentences, 
of three medical gentlemen, who had made | but under a due police supervision, they 
careful inquiries into the dietary of priso- | would accomplish the end which they all 
ners in separate confinement, and had | had in view. It was alleged that in the 
made certain recommendations which | country districts it would be impossible for 


would be adopted. They would also in- | the police to exercise a surveillance; but 


vestigate the diet of the prisoners em- 
ployed on public works, with a view of 
seeing whether any reduction could be 
made consistently with the health of the 


convicts, and with enabling them to per- 
form the labour allotted to them. The 
Committee would also inquire into the 


his own experience led him to the contrary 
conclusion, though he did not believe it 
could be carried to the same extént as in 
Ireland. He and some of his fellow- 
magistrates of the West Riding of York- 
shire had gone over to Ireland with the 
object of examining into the Irish system, 


dietaries of the county and borough prisons. | as it had been organized by Sir W. Crof- 
The principle upon which they would | ton, whose services he hoped were now 
proceed would be, that the diet should not | so appreciated that he would soon be placed 
be more than would preserve the prison-| in a position where his eminent talents 
ers in health, while, on the other hand, | would have full scope. Upon their return 
it should not be a penal diet, in the| they introduced into that part of the 
sense of being injurious to health and | Wakefield Prison over which they had 
life. The hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. | control—they could not doso with regard 
Hardy) had referred to the classification of | to the convict prisoners—some of the pri- 
convicts under proper officers and in small | vileges accorded to prisoners in Dublin, 
bodies. That point had not been lost sight | and the consequence was, they succeeded 
of. A classification of convicts had been | in establishing a much better discipline, 
made, the staff of officers had been in- and in effecting at the same time a con- 
creased, and officers of a higher class, in siderable saving of expense. He hoped 
whom confidence might be felt, would be! their success at Wakefield, owing to a 
placed over different bodies. The principle | well-regulated system of diet and discipline 
of marks also, by which the industry of combined, would be an inducement to 
convicts might be rewarded, had been! others to follow their example. He trusted 
adopted. If Parliament should sanction that for the future licences given to convicts 
the Bill before the House, he thought that would not be a mere matter of form, but 
a material improvement would be made in | that those who held them would be required 
convict discipline. | to act up to the conditions on which they 

Mason WATERHOUSE said, differing | were granted, and that, if they abused the 
as he did with the right hon. Gentleman licence, the same would be revoked and 
who had moved an Amendment to this Bill, the offenders punished accordingly. There 
he concurred in the main with the views to| were many ticket-of-leave men in the 
which the right hon. Baronet (Sir George | West Riding who, although not commit- 
Grey) had given expression, and he begged | ting crime, were living an idle and disso- 
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lute life, and it should be compulsory on 
the police to take them up accordingly. 
He should cordially support the Motion 
for the second reading, should the House 
go to a division. 

Mx, J. BRAMLEY MOORE said, he 
believed the diet given to prisoners in 
this country was very much in excess of 
what was necessary for the support of 
health. It had been stated with truth 
that the convicts who had been sent out 
to Australia were far better fed than the 
sentinels who guarded them. He was 
not of opinion that a sufficient supervi- 
sion could not be exercised over ticket- 
of-leave men in this country. The sys- 
tem which had been adopted by English- 
men in our colonies might equally well 
be carried out in the great towns and cities 
at home. If that system were adopted 
in this country, the police would be able 
to tell where every one of the dangerous 
characters was to be found, and that 
would be a great safeguard in the admi- 
nistration. of justice. It was quite im- 


possible to resume transportation to the 
Australian colonies on any large scale ; 
and, therefore, it had become absolutely 
necessary to determine how the resources 


in this country could be best applied to 
the control of the criminals at home. In 
his opinion, the only way to provide an 
effectual control over them was by placing 
them under the supervision of the police, 
and making them muster once in every 
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month. With regard to ticket-of-leave 
men, he was quite sure that it ought not | 
to be necessary to take them before a| 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 
[pret 11.] comMrrrEr. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. C. TURNER said, there was a 
strong objection to one of the clauses of 
this Bill, and he would express a hope 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not proceed with the Bill at so 
late an hour (ten minutes past twelve 
o’clock). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, that he proposed only to pro- 
ceed with that portion of the Bill which 
was not objected to, referring to annuities, 
and to take what related to life assurances 
on another occasion, when it might com- 
mence the business of the evening, and a 
full discussion might be had on it. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN begged to ob- 
serve that Clause 2 was the debatable 
part of the measure, for it was one by 
which the Government proposed to under- 
take the business of life assurance proper 
to an amount of £100 and under; a ques- 
tion which excited a large amount of inte- 
rest, and required full discussion. So far 
as the Bill related to annuities, he had not 
the least opposition to make, but he had 
been solicited to request the right hon. 
Gentleman to postpone the consideration 
of the objectionable clause until after 
Easter. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, he was of 





Judge and jury to ascertain whether they | opinion that the discussion of an important 
were escaped criminals, but that the ma- | measure of that description should not take 
gistrates in petty session ought to have | place at so late an hour. He regretted 
power, on the production of the record, to | that the name of the Bill should have been 
re-subjeet them to their original sentence. | so unfortunately selected as not to convey 
Sympathy with criminals was all very well | an idea of the real character of the measure. 
in theory, but what ought to be looked to | In his opinion, it was one that trespassed 
was the protection of the honest part of | upon the domain of private business, and, 
the community. He thought that the | therefore, that it ought not to be proceeded 
present Bill was a step in the right direc- | with, except with great deliberation. He 
tion, but it did not go far enough. He! would, consequently, move the adjourn- 
accepted it as an instalment of a better! ment of the debate. 

measure, which he still hoped to see car-; Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 


ried out, and would give his vote for the | 
second reading. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°; and committed for Friday 
next. 





could not understand why the House was 
asked to discuss that measure at that late 
hour. Before they went into Committee 
on the Bill, they ought to hear a state- 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman, 
which could not then conveniently be 
made. He was not prepared to say that 
he would oppose any of the clauses of the 
Bill, but he had a strong prejudice against 
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one of them, which might possibly be re- 
moved by the explanations of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Sm FRANCIS CROSSLEY said, he 
was anxious that that stage of the mea- 
sure should be postponed. The title of the 
Bill conveyed no idea of its real meaning. 
Instead of being a Government Annuities 
Bill, it was a Bill to enable the Govern- 
ment to set up as life insurers; and it must 
either prove a dead letter, or destroy the 
existing life insurance offices. He did not 
see what object was to be attained by divi- 
ding the Bill. If the measure only consisted 
of three clauses, there would be no difficulty 
in disposing of those which were unopposed 
when the measure came on for discussion 
at a future day. He protested against 
such a measure being hurried through the 
House, and would suggest that its further 
consideration should be deferred until after 
Easter, or, at all events, for a longer period 
than until Monday next. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he begged 
to join his entreaties to those which had 
already been addressed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to induce him to postpone the 
further consideration of the Bill. Its effect 
would be to enable the Government to 


become a great trading firm, to which the 
taxpayers of the country would be invol- 
untary parties; and a measure of such 
importance ought not to be forced on at 


half-past twelve o’clock at night. The 
very classes for whose benefit the measure 
was designed were opposed to it. He had 
been overwhelmed with letters against the 
Bill, but had not received a single one in 
its favour. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he had 
given notice of his intention to move the 
omission of the second clause. He did 
full justice to the desire of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to advance the interest 
of the industrial classes, but in his opinion 
the Bill would not promote that object. 
The measure would not affect the large 
insurance offices, but there was a vast num- 
ber of smaller insurance offices of respecta- 
bility which were immensely interested in 
the issue, and those persons who were in- 
sured in those offices were proportionally in- 
terested. There was an office in London 
in which the policy-holders under £100 
were 175,000, while there was a society 
for insurance at Liverpool in which there 
were no less than 345,000 members, which 
might be affected by the provisions of this 
Bill. The measure had been pressed on 
in a manner that was altogether unpre- 


Mr. Thomson Hankey 
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cedented, and he was quite at a loss to 
understand the reason for so much haste. 
If the right hon. Gentleman wished to 
pass the first clause he would support him, 
but the second clause touched upon a great 
principle, and the statement by the right 
hon. Gentleman respecting it had been 
misunderstood. They all knew what de- 
ferred annuities were, but as to Govern- 
ment insurances, unless the right hon, 
Gentleman could show how they were to 
be effected, the whole matter would 
require much consideration, and the Bill 
ought to be postponed beyond Monday. 

Mr. KINNAIRDsaid that, in his opinion, 
the opposition was unreasonable, especially 
as it related to a mere point of form which 
they had all understood was to be agreed 
to in order that a full discussion qight 
take place on Monday. He was sure that 
the more the measure was discussed the 
more would its benefits appear. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that either 
there was a connection between the two 
parts of the measure or there was not. He 
was sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
was animated by the best intentions in 
introducing the measure, but as it had 
created considerable alarm he hoped he 
would, in justice to himself, proceed with 
it in a full House. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had been asked why he 
had combined two distinct subjects in the 
same Bill, and his answer was to be found 
in the history of previous legislation upon 
the subject. He was prepared to detach 
the two questions in considering the Bill, 
in order to give the House an opportunity 
of fully discussing the main point at a 
reasonable hour, and if the course which 
he had proposed were acceded to, he would 
be prepared on Monday to begin the dis- 
cussion with the subject of life assurance. 
He submitted that the course he proposed 
was the obviously proper one, but if it 
were desired, he would agree only to go 
into Committee that night, without pass- 
ing any of the clauses. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he hoped 
that the House would agree to the course 
which his right hon. Friend proposed ; for 
the only object was to go into Committee, 
so as to secure the position of the Bill on 
the order for Monday, when a full discus- 
sion could take place. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at One o'clock, 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 7, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Serect Commirrez — Report— 
Railway Schemes ( Metropolis). 

Pustic Bits — First Reading—Punishment of 
Rape, u.t. (No. 22); Turnpike Roads,* u.1. 
(No. 24). 

Second Reading—Sir John Lawrence’s Salary 
(No. 20). 


PUNISHMENT OF RAPE BILL. 
(No, 22.] 4FresT READING. 


Tae Marquess or WESTMEATH pre- 
sented a Bill to amend the law for the 
punishment of the offence of rape. His 
Lordship said, that when a Peer, neither 
connected with the profession of the law, 
nor holding office, undertook a matter of 
this nature, he ought to give sufficient 
reasons for doing it. He would, there- 
fore, remind their Lordships that when, 
many years ago, the law on the subject of 
capital punishments was revised, and the 
punishment of death for rape abolished, he 
thought the step so monstrous, that he and 
another noble Lord, now no more, agreed 
to offer every opposition in their power to 
the progress of the measure; and both at 


the first and second readings their opposi- 
tion proved so effectual that the measure 
was carried by majorities of one only 


in such instance. They felt, as he still 
felt, that the female sex had not suf- 
ficient protection by law in many cases 
of this description, and that doing away 
with the punishment of death, with- 
out regard to the variety of incidents 
that might accompany the commission of 
the offence, was most inconsiderate and 
inexpedient. He knew it was said at the 
time that juries could not be got to con- 
viet for rape when the punishment was 
death. He thought at the time, and he 
still thought, that if a jury chose to disre- 
gard the evidence, and disregard their 
oaths, they were at liberty to do so; but 
this was no ground, no real reason, for the 
alteration of the law which was then made. 
A jury might see some special circum- 
stance to induce them to make a distinc- 
tion ; but that was no reason for doing 
away with the punishment which time 
out of mind had been assigned to this 
abominable offence. However, the altera- 
tion was made. But under this altered 
state of the law, he thought there were 
cases in which some discrimination should 
be made between those cases, and cases of 
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an ordinary character. For example, at 
the late assizes at Sligo, several young 
men had been found guilty of seizing a 
young girl at the dead of night, and 
carrying her off to have her ruin accom- 
plished by one of their companions. They 
were all sentenced to four years’ penal 
servitude, and the principal offender had 
previously been sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for life. The victim of their brutal- 
ity, a young girl of respectable appear- 
ance, was described as presenting a pitiful 
spectacle when brought up to give her 
evidence, and it was only by the repeated 
administration of stimulants that she 
could be kept from fainting while telling 
her story. Here was a case in which the 
present state of the law was obviously 
inadequate for the protection of the female 
sex. In such acase a jury could never 
refuse to bring in a verdict against the of- 
fenders. The proposition which he sub- 
mitted in his Bill was, that where there 
were more persons than one concerned in 
the perpetration of the offence, the punish- 
ment should always include whipping. 
The noble Marquess then presented ‘‘ A 
Bill for the Amendment of the Law in 
Cases of Rape.” 


Bill read 1*, and to be printed. [ No. 22.] 


KERTCH AND YENIKALE PRIZE MONEY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD, in rising to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty a Question 
with respect to the Distribution of the 
Parliamentary Grant amongst the Flag 
Officers of the Fleet employed in the Expe- 
dition to Kertch and Yenikale, said, that 
in order to render the Question intelli- 
gible to the House, he must be permitted 
to make a few remarks. It would be in 
the recollection of their Lordships that, 
during the Crimean war in 1854, an expe- 
dition was sent to Kertch and Yenikale, 
in conjunction with our allies, and that as 
one result of the expedition a large quan- 
tity of various kinds of stores, consisting 
of coals, guns, steam machinery, and other 
articles of the estimated value of nearly 
£200,000, was captured. All the stores 
were appropriated to the public service ; 
and the captors, of course, expected that 
the value would be ascertained and the 
amount distributed as prize money. For 
some reason or another, however, no claim 
was made till 1861, when the Government 
refused to recognize the claim, or to grant 
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the slightest remuneration for services by 
which the country had so largely benefited. 
He would do the noble Duke the First 
Lord of the Admiralty the justice to state, 
that he fought a good fight for the service 
over which he presided; that he endea- 
voured to prevail on the Government to 
grant a sum of money as remuneration to 
the captors. A correspondence took place 
between the Admiralty and the Treasury 
on the subject, and a difference of opinion 
arose between these two Departments of 
the Government, which led to what he 
supposed he must call, in the words of 
Shakespeare, “‘ No quarrel, but a sweet 
contention.” In the result, the Treasury 
was too strong for the noble Duke, and he 
was compelled to give way. He did not 
impute any blame to him, but he thought it 
was to be regretted that he did not give 
permission to the captors to prosecute their 
claim in the Admiralty Court. The rea- 
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in the proportion of three-fourths to the 
navy and one-fourth to the army, and it 
directed that it should be distributable 
‘according to the rules of the naval ser- 
vice,” and that if any doubt should arise 
as to the distribution, or as to any claim 
relating to the matter, it should be deter. 
mined by the Board of Admiralty. Now, 
their Lordships would observe that this 
Warrant gave no original authority to the 
Board of Admiralty to decide any question 
relating to this distribution. It was only 
in case of any doubt arising that they were 
to decide as a court of appeal. But the 
Admiralty instantly assumed the original 
right of directing the mode of distribution. 
In ordinary cases of prizes the course was 
in the first instance to ascertain the pro- 
portion of the whole amount to be set aside 
as the share of the flag-officer or officers. 
If there were only one Admiral on the 
station he would be entitled to the whole ; 


sons for the refusal, as stated by the| if there were two, the senior Admiral re- 
Queen’s Proctor, were the lapse of time, | ceived two-thirds and the junior one-third. 


and “ the capture having been a joint 
one by the army and navy, and further 
complicated by having been made in con- 





If there were three or more, then the 
senior took one-half, and the other half 
was divided amongst the others. Upon 


junction with the French army and navy, | the present occasion the only Admirals 
Her Majesty’s Government do not con- | employed in the expedition, and -iherefore 
sider it expedient that any step should be | the only parties within the terms of the 
allowed to be taken by the Court of Ad-| Parliamentary grant, were Lord Lyons 


miralty towards obtaining the condemna-;and Sir Houston Stewart. 
Thus the only | which was found to be the flag share, 


tion of these stores.” 
avenue to the obtaining justice was closed. 
But the opinion of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment was expressed so loudly in their 
favour, that Government was obliged to 
give way, and ask for a grant of money 
as remuneration for the services of the 
captors. Accordingly, during the last Ses- 
sion, a sum of £85,925 was voted for that 
purpose. He thought that the terms of 
the grant were essential to be considered 
in determining the question which he had 
submitted to the noble Duke. The Vote 
of that sum of money was “ for the offi- 
cers and men employed in the Expedition 
to Kertch and Yenikale.” Now, it was 
impossible to put any other than one con- 
struction on these words. Subsequently 
to this grant a Royal Warrant was issued, 
reciting that the grant had been made to 
** the officers and men comprised in the ex- 
pedition to Kertch and Yenikale.” Now, 
the words ‘comprised in” were either 
equivalent to the words in the grant “‘ em- 
ployed in,” or they were a mis-recital of 
the grant. The Warrant went on to direct 
that the money voted by Parliament should 
be divided among the army and the navy 


Lord Chelmsford 





The sum, 


was £2,856. Of this sum Lord Lyons 
would have been entitled to two-thirds, 
and Sir Houston Stewart to one-third. 
But the Admiralty, taking upon them- 
selves the distribution of the money, 
divided it into moieties, and gave £1,428 
to Lord Lyons, and with regard to the 
remaining £1,428, they distributed it to 
Sir Houston Stewart, Admiral Boxer, Ad- 
miral Stopford, and Sir Frederick Grey. 
Now of these Admirals the three last-named 
were not employed in the expedition at all. 
Admiral Boxer was at Balaclava, Admi- 
ral Stopford at Malta, and Sir Frederick 
Grey at Constantinople. Therefore, by 
the mode of distribution adopted by the 
Admiralty (if the terms of the grant did 
not include these persons), Lord Lyons 
had been deprived of about £457, and Sir 
Houston Stewart of about £595. The 
Admiralty had taken upon themselves 
to decide not according to the terms 
of the grant. Parliament having given 
this money expressly as a remuneration 
for the services of the persons employed 
in the expedition, the Admiralty, assum- 
ing, in the first place, a jurisdiction which 
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did not belong to them, had taken upon 
themselves to divide the Admiral’s share 
according to the ordinary mode of distri- 
buting prize money. He admitted that if 
this were ordinary prize money, the absent 
Admirals would be entitled to their fair 
share. The noble Duke might say that 
the terms of the Warrant justified the 
Admiralty in the course they had pursued, 
because by its terms the distribution was 
to be ‘‘ according to the rules of our naval 
service.” But, supposing those words 
meant that Admirals who were not em- 
ployed in the expedition were to have 
shares, then he submitted that the Crown 
had no power whatever to go beyond the 
terms of the Parliamentary grant, which 
grant defined the recipients. But there was 
another interpretation of the words of the 
Warrant quite consistent with the words 
of the grant. When the Warrant directed 
that the distribution should be made “ ac- 
cording to the rules of our naval service,” 
it must be taken to mean “ according to 
the shares and proportions to which the 
parties are entitled under the terms of the 
grant.” That this case differed from an 
ordinary case of prize money was as clear 
as anything could be. If this had been 
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those expeditions, and gave a right of dis- 
tribution only among them and no other, 
so that it was completely opposed to the 
view which the Admiralty had taken. 
Lord Stowell, he might add, in two or 
three of his decisions, had distinguished 
the captures made in land expeditions by 
the name of “ bounty,” instead of “‘ prize;” 
and so marked is the distinction that 
Greenwich Hospital has been held not to 
be entitled, with respect to conjoint expe- 
ditions, to a proportion of the money as 
the naval share, which, in cases of prize, 
belonged to it under the Act of Parlia- 
ment. Thus, whether the distribution was 
looked upon in connection with the Parlia- 
mentary Grant, or as having taken place 
under the operation of the Prize Act of 
1854, the decision of the Admiralty would 
be equally unjustifiable, inasmuch as they 
had departed from the terms both of the 
Grant and of the Act of Parliament. What, 
under those circumstances, he wished to as- 
certain from the noble Duke was, whether, 
before the Admiralty came to the deter- 
mination at which they had arrived on the 
matter, they had obtained the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown—he did not mean 
the special advisers of the Admiralty, but 





an ordinary case of prize money it would; the Law Officers of the Crown, to whom 
have been the bounden duty of the Admi- | it was usual to refer all questions of im- 
ralty, under the 5th section of the Act of | portance of this kind. There was another 
1854, to have set apart a portion of the | point he wished to put to the noble Duke, 
sum granted by Parliament to our allies, | and he trusted he would look favourably 
the French. But this was not, and could | on the suggestion he (Lord Chelmsford) 
not be considered as a case of prize money, | was about to make. For his own part, he 
and the money had all along been looked | denied the authority of the Admiralty to 
upon merely as bounty given to the cap-| interfere in the case, because the claim for 
tors. He understood, in the discussion of | the distribution being confined to those 
this subject in another place, that great | persons who were actually employed, all 
stress was laid on the terms of the Prize | that remained to be determined was the 





Act of 1854. If he could go beyond the 
terms of the Parliamentary Grant, he 
should certainly take the clause of that 
Act in favour of his view of the ques- 
tion. The clause, for example, pro- 
vided that in conjoint expeditions of 
the navy and army against any fortress 
or position on land, the flag and general 
officers, and other officers acting in such 
expedition, should have each such propor- 
tions as Her Majesty might direct of all 
arms, munition, goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize as might be found in such for- 
tress or position after final adjudication as 
lawful prize, and that the distribution 
should take place in the same manner and 
proportions as in other cases of lawful 
prize. It was clear, therefore, that the 
clause referred solely to persons acting in 








proportion to which each of those per- 
sons was entitled. But, assuming the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Admiralty, 
he wished to point out that the Royal 
Warrant, although it said their decision 
was to be final, yet contained a proviso, to 
the effect that Her Majesty reserved to 
herself the right of making, within three 
months of the time when the decision was 
notified, a different order. He was not 
sanguine enough to suppose that he had 
satisfied the noble Duke that his interpre- 
tation should be rescinded and a new order 
made, but he did trust that the noble 
Duke would allow the question to be de- 
termined by an impartial tribunal. He 
was probably aware that, under the pro- 
visions of the 3rd and 4th of the Queen, 
sec. 22, power was given to the Court o 
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Admiralty to decide all questions relating 
to bounty, in cases which might be re- 
ferred to it by Her Majesty, acting upon 
the advice of her Privy Council. To that 
Court, then, he would suggest that the 
matter should be referred. In the present 
instance, it happened by accident that one 
of the Board of Admiralty was personally 
interested in this matter—and who was, 
consequently, one of the Judges. Their 
Lordships would not suppose for a moment 
that he believed that would have the 
slightest influence on the decision, or that 
the gallant officer to whom he referred 
took any part in it; but they all knew 
how apt unjust suspicions were to arise; 
and, in order to remove or prevent them 
upon the present occasion, he hoped the 
noble Duke would avail himself of the op- 
portunity he had of allowing the case to be 
sent into a Court, where it would be decided 
by a Judge of great experience and un- 
doubted impartiality, whose decision, what- 
ever it might be, would put an end to all 
doubt and all misapprehension. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
wished, before he answered the questions 
which had been put to him by the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord Chelmsford), to 
make a few observations on the remarks 
by which they were accompanied. The 
noble and learned Lord had in the first 
instance referred to the Queen’s Warrant 
of the 26th of November, 1863; and the 
main point was, what was the nature of 
that Warrant? In his opinion it decided 
three questions. It in the first place 
stated, that the grant under discussion was 
to be distributed according to the rules of 
the naval service; secondly, that it was to 
be distributed in accordance with the pro- 
clamation of March, 1854—a_ provision 
which the noble and learned Lord omitted 
to notice ; and, thirdly, that any doubtful 
or disputed claim was to be determined by 
the Board of Admiralty. Now, the noble 
and learned Lord had truly stated that 
the grant was given in lieu of prize 
money; and it should be borne in mind 
that the naval officers concerned claimed 
their shares not as bounty but as a right 
—not as a reward granted by Parliament 
but under the proclamation of 1854. That 
constituted the foundation of their right. 
The property having been taken by the 
Crown the officers claimed its value; and 
they argued that, under the proclama- 
tion, they were legally entitled to it. But 
let him suppose that prize was awarded, 
how would that prize be distributed? 
Lord Chelmsford 
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Would it have been distributed merely 
to the captors of Kertch? How had all 
the other prizes, taken in the Black Sea, 
been distributed? Why, according to the 
law of naval prize, and the proclama- 
tion of 1854, and if the Admiralty had 
taken any other course in the present in- 
stance than that which they had pursued, 
they would have broken faith with the 
whole of the navy engaged in these opera- 
tions. The proclamation of 1854 stated, 
that in the case of all prizes taken by any 
vessel under his or their command, the 
flag officer or officers should have the 
1-20th part of the whole net proceeds, 
and it went on to make a distinction with 
respect to the taking of ships of war and 
privateers. The officers on the station 
were all to be entitled to participate in 
any prizes taken while they were on the 
station. Further on it stated that no 
such flag officer, quitting any station ex- 
cept by order of the Commander-in-Chief, 
or for some necessary and urgent service, 
should share any prize taken by any ships 
and vessels left behind after he had passed 
the limits of the station—thus showing 
clearly that a flag officer so long.1s he was 
on the station must share in the prize. 
Again, the proclamation set forth that any 
inferior flag officer quitting a station, ex- 
cept under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, should have no share of the prize 
money taken by a vessel on the station 
after he had passed its limits. These 
carefully worded sentences, inserted in the 
Proclamation, he contended, plainly went to 
prove that, except in the cases mentioned, 
every flag officer was entitled to share 
in the prize, according to the rules of the 
naval service. The distribution of prizes, 
according to the custom of the naval ser- 
vice, was made over and over again in the 
years 1854 and 1855. In April, 1854, a 
Russian brig was taken in the Black Sea. 
In May, 1854, another merchant vessel 
was taken in the Black Sea. In July, 
1854, coals were taken on the coast of 
Circassia. In August, 1854, a large tim- 
ber raft was taken. In May, 1855, coals 
were taken in the Sea of Azoff, and three 
or four vessels were taken in the same 
month. In every one of those instances 
all the flag officers shared in the prize, 
although Admiral Stopford was at Malta 
and Admiral Boxer, superintendent of 
transports and chief officer, in the Bos- 
phorus. Asa matter of right they were 
entitled to share in the large sum granted 
in lieu of the produce of the captured 
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stores at Kertch and Yenikale, just as 
much as they were entitled in these small 
cases to the amount realized upon actual 
sale. Now, for what purpose was this 
Parliamentary grant made? The whole 
case was this—the Government had taken 
the prize and it would have been very 





inconvenient to enter upon the question of. 


value five years after the stores had been 
taken and used. Parliament did not treat 
this as a case of booty ; it simply gave the 
grant to replace what it had taken; the 
grant was then divided under the rules of 
the naval service, and other officers would 
have been deprived of their just dues if it 
had not been so distributed. This was 
not a special grant in lieu of a prize; on 
that point there could be no mistake. The 
words of the Warrant were clear— 

“We hereby give and grant three-fourths of 

the said balance or residue to our Paymaster 
General on account of naval prize, in trust, to be 
distributed according to the rules of our naval 
service, and according to the terms of our pro- 
clamation of the of March, 1854, in force 
for the distribution of naval prize.” 
That was giving it according to the procla- 
mation, and any other mode of distribution 
would have been extremely questionable. 
{Lord Cuetmsrorp: That does not relate 
to conjoint expeditions.] The cases of 
Algiers and Acre were cases of conjoint 
expeditions. In that of Algiers the dis- 
tribution was made under a special Order 
in Council, and in that of Acre, Sir Charles 
Napier took a share—in one half as briga- 
dier general, having been engaged on 
shore, and a share in the second half as 
captain in the navy. Those were special 
cases specially provided for. In this case 
it was clearly laid down that the money 
was to be distributed in accordance with 
the rules of the naval service and the terms 
of the proclamation ; and supposing they 
had only given the money to the captors 
of Kertch the rest of the service would 
have said, where was the proclamation of 
March, 1854, under which they were en- 
titled toa share? And as to referring to 
the Court of Admiralty, the Warrant said 
that if any doubt arose it should be re- 
ferred to the Board of Admiralty. The 
Board of Admiralty were accustomed to 
decide according to naval usage, and as 
there was no Act of Parliament to be in- 
terpreted no legal knowledge was required. 
Here the Warrant was quite clear, there 
was no doubt, and nothing for the Court 
to decide. As to the question about a 
conjoint expedition making any difference, 
that was cleared up by the Warrant from 
VOL. CLXXIII. [rxrep sexzes. | 
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which he had quoted. The proclamation 
of March, 1854, was to be the guide; but 
the noble and learned Lord seemed to sug- 
gest that distribution should have been 
made in direct contravention of that pro- 
clamation. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD: Is there any- 
thing about conjoint expeditions in the 
proclamation of March, 1854? 

Tae Duxe or SOMERSET said, the 
proclamation reserved the order of distri- 
bution for conjoint expeditions; but when 
the Warrant came it referred to the procla- 
mation, and directed the distribution of 
the naval portion to be made according to 
its terms and to the rules of the naval 
service. By those rules the inferior flag 
officers were entitled to share, and the 
rules could not have been referred to if it 
had been intended that they should not 
share. According to the words of the 
proclamation, the decision of the Board of 
Admiralty was to be final; and he had 
the authority of the Treasury for saying 
that the doubtful points to be referred to 
them had reference to Chelsea Hospital, 
and not to the navy. At the same time, 
he admitted that the words of the War- 
rant might bear another construction. 
It would not be unreasonable to take the 
Warrant in the sense that if, in three 
months, an application was made to the 
Treasury they should have such power as 
they pleased to review the decision of the 
Commissioners. Still he had no doubt that 
what had been done had been done in per- 
fect sincerity towards the service, and that 
it was in accordance with the engagement 
that was entered into with the naval ser- 
vice in March, 1854. The noble and 
learned Lord had referred to a member of 
the Board of Admiralty as being interested 
in the distribution, he could assure their 
Lordships that Sir Frederick Grey had 
taken no part whatever in the considera- 
tion of this matter. He had purposely 
avoided having anything to do with it, 
and no agent on his part had applied to 
the Admiralty. He himself had never 
spoken to the Admiral about the matter 
until after the discussion in another place. 
The decision of the Board of Admiralty 
he thought was the right one; and, in 
fact, under the terms of the Warrant, 
and of the proclamation, no other deci- 
sion, he believed, could have been arrived 


at. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD asked, whether 
the noble Duke had consulted the Law 
Officers of the Crown? 
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Tue Dvuxe or SOMERSET said, he had 
only consulted thesolicitor of the Admiralty. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE said, that 
Sir Frederick Grey was an officer of dis- 
tinguished character and high honour, and 
no one could for a moment have thought 
that that gallant officer had improperly 
interfered in the matter. His noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Chelmsford) had 
rendered a public service in bringing 
forward this subject, for he believed it 
was the first instance in which any ques- 
tion had arisen under the Act of 1854. It 
was perfectly clear that the noble Duke 
had placed more reliance upon the procla- 
mation than upon the Act itself; but it 
was clear the Act of Parliament con- 
stituted the law by which they must be 
guided. The proclamation could not run 
counter to the Act of Parliament; it could 
only be based on the Act. By the Act of 
Parliament joint expeditions of naval and 
military forces were distinguished from 
other cases. In the 7th clause the words 
were “general officers, flag officers, and 
other officers acting,” and it was clear that 
the word ‘‘acting’” ought to shut out 
from the distribution of the prize money 
officers who were not positively acting in 
the expedition, some of whom might have 
been at Malta and some at Constantinople. 
His noble and learned Friend had wisely 
advised the noble Duke to take the opi- 
nion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
that there might be no doubt as to the 
manner in which the proclamation and 
the Act of Parliament were to be read 
together. It would certainly be very ad- 
visable to. take some steps to obtain an 
interpretation which would be satisfactory 
to everyone concerned. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD pointed out that, 
according to the principles laid down by 
the noble Duke, Lord Raglan would have 
been entitled to a share in the distribution 
of this prize money, whereas that gallant 
nobleman made no claim, but allowed it 
all to go to Sir George Brown, who com- 
manded the expedition. 

Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, he had, 
of course, no personal feeling in the mat- 
ter, and if it were thought desirable, he 
should have no objection to take some 
steps for obtaining the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown on the question. 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE’S SALARY BILL. 
(No. 20.) sEconD READING. 


{LORDS} 
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the object was to enable Sir John Law- 
rence to receive the allowance granted 
him by the East India Company during 
the time he received his salary as Go- 
vernor General. The Bill was in exact 
accordance with the precedent of Lord 
Hardinge. 


Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Report of the Select Committee on Rail- 
way Schemes within the Limits of the 
Metropolis considered. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I have 
to state to your Lordships that the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, of which I had the honour to be 
Chairman, took the various schemes laid 
before Parliament for lines of railway 
within the metropolis into careful consi- 
deration. We had all these schemes before 
us; all their details were fully discussed, 
and I have the satisfaction of stating to 
the House—as I believe I have already 
briefly stated on a previous occasioa—that 
very great harmony existed among all the 
Members of the Committee. With a single 
exception, all their recommendations are 
unanimous. We found that those schemes 
were of vast magnitude for so limited an 
area as the metropolitan district. The new 
railways proposed to be constructed within 
that area extended over a length of 174 
miles in the aggregate, and involved the 
raising of capital to the amount of about 
£44,000,000. It was, of course, impossible 
all that mileage could be constructed, or 
all that capital expended for metropolitan 
railways, because many of those schemes 
were necessarily competing schemes. At 
the same time, my Lords, it must be con- 
fessed that there was sufficient cause for 
considerable alarm among the holders of 
property in the metropolis, and much rea- 
son to apprehend that, if any large number 
of these lines were sanctioned, the traffic 
of many important public thoroughfares 
would be seriously interfered with during 
the construction of those works. Those 
schemes, as they came before us, included 
the construction of no less than four new 
railway bridges across the ‘Thames, two of 
them—and these of a very large size— 
being intended to cross the river below 


_ Eart DE GREY ayv RIPON, in mov- | London Bridge. It was stated, on the part 
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lands and buildings scheduled in the City 
of London for the proposed railways com- 
prised about one-fourth of the entire area 
of the City. The Committee found it 
convenient to adopt as the basis of their 
proceedings the recommendations of the 
Select Committee of your Lordships’ House 
which sat last Session; and I think it will 
be satisfactory to your Lordships to find 
that, though in many cases we did not 
adhere to the letter of those recommend- 
ations, there is not, that I am aware of, 
any case in which we departed from their 
spirit. The Committee divided the Bills 
before Parliament into three classes, two 
of which they recommend should be pro- 
ceeded with in the ordinary course. The 
first of these is composed of schemes which 
are only improvements of existing lines of 
works, such as the enlargement of stations, 
or the making of additional links, or im- 
proving lines already constructed; the 
second is composed of schemes which con- 
tribute towards the formation of an inner 
circuit, one of the recommendations of the 
Committee of last Session. With respect 
to these two classes the Joint Committee 
propose that the usual course shall be 
taken and that they shall be referred to 
Select Committees, subject, however, to 
certain recommendations. The third class 
is composed of schemes which we thought 
should not be pursued at all this year; 
and it is now my duty to point out to your 
Lordships the character of this last class. 
The first two lines comprised in it were 
the ‘ Victoria Station and Thames Em- 
bankment” and the “ Oxford Street and 
City,” which it was proposed to work 
on the pneumatic principle. Now, there 
is possibly no reason why we may not 
travel some day underground on this 
principle, and in a satisfactory and com- 
fortable manner; the experiment of this 
principle has not yet been made as re- 
gards railway passenger carriages. It has 
been tried for the conveyance of parcels 
in a small tunnel; but even in this case 
only to a limited extent. Under these 
circumstances, we did not think it would 
be prudent to have the experiment made 
ona scale of the magnitude of that pro- 
posed by those Bills, more especially when 
the works would interfere with the traffic 
in crowded thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis. The next line in this class was the 
“London Main Trunk.” It proposed to 
provide a more central station for the 
Great Eastern Railway. The Select Com- 
mittee of last year recommended that the 
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Great Eastern Company should be allowed 
to establish a more central station than it 
has at present; but this object is sought 
to be accomplished by the Great Eastern 
Company itself through another Bill. The 
“* Metropolitan Grand Union—the portion 
south of Thames Street,’’ we have also 
included in this list. It would involve 
a high-level bridge over the river be- 
low London Bridge. The “ Charing Cross 
Northern” and the “Tottenham and 
Hampstead Junction (Extension to Charing 
Cross)”’ both presented this objection to 
the Committee—that they tended to create 
a great central station at Charing Cross. 
The ‘Tottenham and Farringdon Street 
Railway” was open to the same objection 
as regarded Farringdon Street; and, in 
addition to other objections, the “‘ Charing 
Cross (Western),”’ the ‘“‘ London Union,’’ 
and portions of the ‘ Metropolitan Dis- 
trict,"” would require the construction of 
bridges across the Thames—one a high- 
level below London Bridge. I may ob- 
serve, in relation to those schemes, that 
though we have recommended that por- 
tions of lines which were designed to form 
an outer circuit should not be proceeded 
with this year, we concur with the Com- 
mittee of last Session in thinking that 
such a circuit is desirable; but from some 
of the evidence given to the Committee, 
particularly that of the Secretary of the 
London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, it appeared to us that this object 
might be accomplished by connecting the 
existing railways on the eastern side of the 
metropolis with one another by certain 
small links, and connecting such of them as 
are situated on the north side of the Thames 
with the railways on the south side by 
means of the Thames Tunnel. Certain ar- 
rangements between several of the railway 
companies would be necessary in order to 
carry out this scheme, and we think a 
legislative enactment may be necessary in 
order to secure an interchange of facilities 
on equal terms between the parties neces- 
sarily interested. As we recommend that 
the parties promoting the lines in the last 
of the three classes to which I have re- 
ferred should not be allowed to proceed in 
the usual way, we have thought it only 
reasonable to further recommend that the 
fees which have been incurred by them in 
respect of those Bills should be remitted. 
With these observations I beg to move— 
That the following Bills be not proceeded with 
in the present Session—namely, Victoria Station 
and Thames Embankment Railway, Oxford Street 
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and City Railway, London Main Trunk Under. 
ground Railway, Charing Cross (Northern) Rail- 
way, Charing Cross (Western) Railway, Totten- 
ham and Hampstead Junction Railway ( Extension 
to Charing Cross), London Union Railways, and 
Tottenham and Farringdon Street Railway. 
Motion agreed to. 
Ordered, That the Fees which have been in- 
curred in respect of the said Bills be remitted. 
Ordered, That the said Report be referred to 
all Select Committees to which any Railway Bills 
within the Limits of the Metropolis may be re- 
ferred in the present Session.—( The Lord Presi- 
dent.) 
House adjourned at half past Six 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 7, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Szrect Committezs— On Public 
Accounts nominated.* (List of Committee.) 
Pusuic Enis — First Reading—Common Law 
Procedure (Ireland) Act (1853) Amendment* 
[Bill 43). 

Second Reading—Mutiny* ; Marine Mutiny.* 

Committee — Government Annuities [Bill 11), 
Debate resumed, and further adjourned ; Ware- 
housing of British Spirits [Bill 19], r.p. ; Land 
Drainage (Provisional Orders)* [Bill 25] ; Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ireland)* 
[Bill 38). 

R — Land Drainage (Provisional Orders)* ; 

ills of Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ire- 

land).* 

Considered as amended—Inclosure® [Bill 26]. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he rose to ask, 
When the Papers on China, which have 
been so long promised, will be presented 
to the House; and also whether the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government will 
feel disposed to give the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing these very important 
Papers? Judging from the Papers already 
presented, the House will probably feel it 
their duty to ask for further inquiry. 

Mr. LAYARD stated, in reply, that the 
Chinese Papers were in a very advanced 
state of preparation, and would, he hoped, 
shortly be laid on the table of the House. 
In the absence of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, however, he could 
not say when an opportunity would be af- 
forded of discussing them. 

Afterwards— 


Mr. LIDDELL said, he would beg to 
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ask the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, Whether he will be disposed to 
grant any facility for the discussion of the 
important Correspondence relative to China? 

Viscount PALMERSTON replied, that 
it was too early in the Session for the Go- 
vernment to give a day for the discussion 
of the Papers relating to China, as other 
opportunities before the end of the Session 
would present themselves for any debates 
that might be desired on the subject. 


UNITED STATES—CONFEDERATE 
CRUISERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. R. LONG said, he would beg to 
ask, Whether a ship belonging to the Con- 
federate Navy would have the same right 
to search and make prize of an English 
vessel carrying contraband of war to a 
Federal Port that a Federal war vessel 
would exercise in the case of a British ship 
carrying contraband of war to a Confede- 
rate Port; and, if not, whether such par- 
tiality in favour of one of two belligerent 
Powers is reconcilable with the “ strict 
neutrality’’ professed by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said, there could be no doubt whatever 
that a Confederate vessel would have ex- 
actly the same right to visit, search, and 
capture a British vessel carrying contra- 
band of war to a Federal port as a Federal 
vessel would to act in like manner to a 
British vessel carrying contraband to a 
Confederate port ; but it should always be 
remembered that neither Federal or Confe- 
derate was entitled to make any such cap- 
ture except for the purpose of taking such 
ship for adjudication before a competent 
Prize Court. 


THE “PAMPERO,.”—QU ESTION. 


Mr. DALGLISH said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Government are pre- 
pared to accept from the owners of the 
Pampero and other steamers seized by 
the Government, on the plea that these 
vessels are intended for the Confederate 
States of America, a similar assurance to 
that which the Government have declared 
themselves satisfied with when given by 
the Danish Ambassador? Since this ship 
has been before the Courts, she has been 
offered to Her Majesty’s Government for 
sale? 

Mr. LAYARD: I think, Sir, the House 
will see that the cases are not at all 
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similar. In the one case, the Danish Mi- 
nister, before hostilities commenced, wish- 
ing to spare Her Majesty’s Government 
all the embarrassment possible, came for- 
ward and gave the fullest information that 
a vessel was being constructed for the 
Danish Government. In the other case 
every kind of subterfuge, not to use a 
stronger word, was used, and every means 
for evading the law was had recourse to, 
and as a last resource the parties con- 
cerned wished the Government to enter 
into a similar arrangement to that which 
they had entered into with the Danish 
Minister, but Her Majesty’s Government 
declined. In the case of the Danish Mi- 
nister he gave his diplomatic guarantee, 
upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
placed the fullest reliance; but in the other 
ease I doubt whether any guarantee could 
be given upon which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could place reliance. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL—QUESTION,. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he will 
lay upon the table of the House Sir 
Richard Bromley’s Report upon the or- 
ganization of Greenwich Hospital, with 
any other Papers which may have been re- 
ceived from the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital, or the Officers of the Estab- 
lishment, in consequence of that Report ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET, in reply, 
said, the Report of the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital was now under the 
consideration of the Admiralty, and after 
Easter he hoped to be able to state what 
course they intended to adopt with regard 
to it. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—INVASION 
OF JUTLAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, as I see the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
in his place, I wish to ask a question re- 
specting the invasion of Jutland. I should 
like to know whether the noble Lord has 
any authentic information on the subject 
which he can communicate to the House. 
The particular reason for this inquiry is, 
that two statements have been made by the 
two leading Members of the Government 
in the two Houses of Parliament, and these 
statements are apparently quite contrary 
in their sense. We understood the noble 
Lord, when the matter was brought before 
the House, to say that he considered the 
invasion of Jutland on the part of the 
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German Powers an aggravation of the 
outrage and injustice already committed. 
But when the same question was addressed 
to the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in the other House, he seemed to 
state that he had received formal informa- 
tion from the Prussian Ambassador of the 
intended invasion of Jutland, that the 
Prussian Ambassador stated that the in- 
tended invasion was in consequence of the 
order of the Danish Government to capture 
German ships, and that that order had 
rendered it inevitable that the war which 
theretofore had been local should become 
more general. It seemed by the accounts 
which had been given, that the Seeretary 
of State accepted that interpretation of the 
conduct of the German Powers, and com- 
municated it without any protest to the 
Danish Government. Under these cir- 
cumstances, seeing that the invasion of 
Jutland appears still to be pursued, and 
remembering the original statement of the 
noble Lord upon the subject, made a few 
nights ago, I should be glad to know, Whe- 
ther the noble Lord can communicate any 
authentic information upon the question, 
and also what the House may consider the 
real view which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment take of the conduct of the invading 
Powers ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
accounts we have had of the invasion of 
Jutland have been exceedingly contradic- 
tory, and therefore I am somewhat at a 
loss to give a definite answer to the ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. As I 
have already stated, wo were told that the 
frontier of Jutland had been passed con- 
trary to orders, and that a reprimand had 
been sent, but it was since represented 
that, nevertheless, sanction had been given 
to that violation. I believe that, as the 
matter now stands, the Germans wish to 
gain possession of the town and fortress of 
Fredericia, which commands the narrow 
channel between the mainland of Jutland 
and the Island of Funen ; and, no doubt, 
one answer given in reference to the in- 
vasion of Jutland was that mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman — that, as the 
Danes had retaliated on the Germans by 
taking German merchantmen, that gave a 
character of mutual hostility which, under 
the invasion of Schleswig, was only a 
friendly act, and that retaliation altered 
the position of the relative parties. An- 
other ground mentioned for the occupation 
of a portion of Jutland was, that it was 
necessary for the purpose of protecting 
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German troops from being harassed by the 
Danes from the north of Jutland and from 
the Island of Funen. As the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to know the view taken 
by the Government on the subject, I may 
state that the view we take is, that the 
whole matter with reference to the military 
operations beyond the Eider is an outrage 
on the independence of Denmark, and that 
violence is not justified by the state of 
things, inasmuch as the excuse given for 
it was, that the Germans wished for a 
material security for the revocation of the 
common constitution, and the Danish Go- 
vernment had intimated their intention to 
comply with the request to that effect be- 
fore Schleswig and Holstein were entered. 
Therefore any extension of the occupation 
of Danish territory is an outrage, what- 
ever excuse for it may be given. It was 
unnecessary for my noble Friend (Earl 
Russell) to enter into any controversy with 
the Prussian Government with respect to 
degrees of aggravation in reference to this 
matter. The Prussian Government know 
our opinion as to the main matter of fact, 
and it was quite unnecessary to squabble 
as to the particular steps taken in aggra- 
vation of their original violence. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
INTEGRITY OF THE DANISH 
MONARCHY—THE FRANKFORT DIET 
AND THE CONFERENCE, 


QUESTION, 


Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS: I wish 
Sir, to put a Question with reference 
to the Frankfort Diet, and the proposition 
Her Majesty’s Government made thereto 
in case of a conference taking place. It 
‘appears from the usual sources of informa- 
tion that a contradiction has been received 
of that statement, and I beg leave to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, What are their 
views with regard to that matter ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government originally proposed to 
the Diet, as well as to other Powers, that 
there should be a Conference, but that pro- 
position fell to the ground, because it was 
founded on the establishment of an ar- 
mistice. Latterly, the British Government 
proposed to Austria and Prussia a Confer- 
ence without an armistice. France and 
Russia concurred in that proposal, and the 
Government now wait for an answer from 
Denmark, and defer any communication 
with the Diet until they see their way to a 
Conference. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
the noble Lord made a statement the other 
evening as to the answer he expected to 
receive from the Diet to a proposal for- 
warded to them, and the noble Lord gave 
the House to understand that the Diet was 
so divided into two camps, which he cha- 
racterized by rather an unusual phrase, 
that no answer had been received to the 
communication, which the House was un- 
doubtedly led to believe had been recently 
made to the Diet on the part of the 
British Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I must, 
Sir, have mis-expressed myself if I led the 
noble Lord and the House to understand 
that a recent communication had been 
made to the Diet. No recent communica- 
tion has been made to the Diet founded 
upon our late proposal of a Conference 
without an armistice. What I stated was 
just the fact, that, with regard to any pro- 
posal to send a Representative to a Con- 
ference, a certain number of States who 
were parties to the Treaty of 1852 should 
be invited to be represented at it, a large 
proportion of those States being of opinion 
that the integrity of the Danish Monarchy 
should be maintained. 

Mr. SEYMOUR.-FITZGERALD: I 
would beg, Sir, to ask, Whether we are 
right in understanding that a direct pro- 
position was made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the Diet of Frankfort to agree 
to a Conference, founded on an armistice ; 
and whether we are right in understanding 
that a direct reply was made to that pro- 
position ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
charge my memory with the exact nature 
of the proposition to the Diet, or where 
the Conference was likely to be held. We 
asked them to send somebody to attend 
that Conference, as some of the Powers 
were anxious that the Diet should send a 
Representative. A difficulty has been felt 
as to the selection of the person. Two 
gentlemen have been named, and one of 
them was Baron Beust, but no determina- 
tion has been come to. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL. 
{pm 11.) commirrer. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned De- 


bate on Question [4th March], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Question again proposed. 
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Debate resumed. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he would remind 
the House of the exact position of things 
with respect to this subject. The hon. 
Member for Dudley (Mr. Sheridan) who 
had a notice on the paper in reference 
to the Bill, gave it up last Friday on the 
understanding that a certain clause of the 
Bill would not be proceeded with that 
evening. The hon. Gentleman spoke on 
that point, but not at all on the general 
subject of the Bill, and the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer also replied, not on the subject of 
the Bill, but merely with regard to the 
proposed arrangement. The hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. Powell) then moved 
the adjournment of the debate. Now, 
according to the strict rules of the House, 
the hon. Member for Dudley, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would be considered as 
having spoken on the main question, and 
it would be his duty to enforce the rules 
of the House, unless otherwise directed, 
and he therefore desired to know whe- 
ther, under the circumstances, it was the 
pleasure of the House to put those two 
hon. Gentlemen into a position to speak 
on the main question ? 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he thought it 
would be very inconvenient if the two Gen- 
tlemen who, perhaps, were best informed 
on the subject, should be precluded from 
speaking on it, and he trusted after the 
proper notice taken of the matter by the 
Speaker, the House would consent to allow 
the two hon. Gentlemen to speak on the 
main question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he was entirely in the hands 
of the House. He confessed that he was 
anxious to make a statement in regard to 
the Bill, and he thought the time had come 
for so doing if he were allowed. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he under- 
stood that the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hertfordshire (Sir Minto Farquhar) 
had a proposition to make to the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer), which would render unnecessary 
any decision on the merits of the Question. 
That proposition was, he understood, to 
refer the debatable part of the Bill toa 
Select Committee. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would accede to that proposition, 
he thought much time would be saved, and 
a discussion on the matter now would be 
unnecessary. 


Sm MINTO FARQUHAR said, he 
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thought that the best course would have 
been for the hon. Member for Dudley 
(Mr. H. B. Sheridan) to have made his 
statement to the House, and after him the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer), and then it would have 
been competent for him (Sir M. Farquhar) 
to move an Amendment for referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee. That, he thought, 
would be the most convenient course. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I would 
suggest that the most convenient course 
would be that the House should at once go 
into Committee on the Bill, and that my 
right hon. Friend should, in Committee, 
make that statement with respect to the 
clause which can be made most regularly 
in that stage. My right hon. Friend will 
not press the House for any decision upon 
the clause to-night, but will postpone it 
to some future day. In this manner the 
House will, I think, have a better oppor- 
tunity of fully discussing the Bill than 
when you, Sir, are in the chair, and no 
time will be lost. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: It appears 
to me that the object of my hon. Friend 
(Sir Minto Farquhar) will be entirely frus- 
trated by such a course of proceeding. 
He proposes, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Bill shall be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, but the noble Lord proposes that the 
House shall go into Committee to discuss 
the first clause. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: In that case there can, I think, 
be no doubt as to the best course to be 
pursued. I was not at all aware that it 
was intended to propose that the Bill 
should be sent to a Select Committee. 
I should have expected that due notice 
would have been given of it. | Sir Minto 
Farquuar: The intention was formed only 
this evening.| I presume, then, it will 
be better that, with the permission of the 
House, I should proceed to make my 
statement now. I must, however, beg the 
House to observe, that I am placed in the 
peculiar position of having to make a state- 
ment, not on the Bill generally, but on a 
particular clause of it, on the Motion that 
the Speaker do leave the chair; and that, 
when I have made my statement, I shall 
not be able to offer any explanation in 
answer to the comments or the inquiries 
of hon. Members. With these few in- 
troductory words, I will just state to the 
House the history of this proposal, which 
is a very simple one. The Legislature 
has thought fit to appoint a public officer, 
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whose business it is to register from time 
to time certain facts with regard to the 
condition of Friendly Societies, and to make 
an annual Report to the Government on 
that subject. In the autumn of last year, 
when, of course, Parliament was not sit- 
ting, that annual Report was printed and 
circulated. It recorded a great number of 
failures on the part of Friendly Societies, 
and many very gross abuses and violations 
of trust. It was also filled with a multi- 
tude of complaints from persons in all 
parts of the country, as to the position in 
which they found themselves placed by the 
operation of the rules of many of these 
Societies. The question seemed to be of 
such importance, and had reached such a 
state of maturity, that it became the sub- 
ject of prolonged discussion in many of the 
newspapers. Two of the most important 
journals— The Times and The Daily Tele- 
graph—published articles calling attention 
to what they deemed the dangerous and 
scandalous condition of many of these in- 
stitutions. It had often been suggested 
to me that the subject of small life assur- 
ances, having already received in principle 
the sanction of Parliament, ought, under 
present circumstances, again to be con- 
sidered by the Government. On adverting 
to the nature of the facts which had been 
brought forward through the medium to 
which I have referred, and also through 
the other media of judicial proceedings and 
the like, I came to the conclusion that it 
was the duty of the Government to render 
real and operative a provision of the law 
which had hitherto remained inoperative. 
And here I would desire the House to re- 
member the circumstances under which I 
introduced the Bill. I brought it forward 
at the opening of the Session, when I 
thought it most likely that hon. Members 
would have leisure to give full attention to 
it, and I did so in a manner unpresuming, 
and not aggressive. I deemed it my duty 
to avoid painful discussion in regard to the 
condition of institutions which claim, and, 
to a certain extent, receive, the public con- 
fidence. I did not say a single word, or if 
I did it was in a very brief and general 
way, in allusion to the state of these bodies 
being such as to require the attention of 
Parliament. I do not mention that to 
commend myself, but in order to point out 
the different position in which I am now 
placed. There is no one, I should imagine 
—at least, I know of none—who thinks 
that savings banks, or the grant of annui- 
ties or assurances for the people, are mat- 
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ters with which it is desirable abstractedly 
for Government to deal. If it could be 
said that the operation of the great law of 
supply and demand is generally satisfac- 
tory and sufficient, and that the failures 
which occur are incidental to the principles 
on which commerce must be conducted, 
that would be a conclusive condemnation, 
not merely of the proposal which I now 
make, but of the law you passed two years 
ago for Post Office savings banks, which 
interfered distinctly with a certain portion 
of the banking business of the kingdom, 
and also of the laws as to the grant of an- 
nuities and the old savings banks. 

Complaint has been made as to the al- 
leged hurrying on of this Bill. It has 
been said that it has been pressed forward 
in an unprecedented manner. What are 
the facts? Notice was given of it on the 
first day of the Session. The Bill was in- 
troduced on the 11th of February, it was 
circulated immediately afterwards, it was 
read a second time on the 15th ; delay was 
asked for on the 19th by the hon. Member 
for Dudley ; and now, on the 7th of March, 
it is surely not unreasonable for me to ask 
leave to bring the provisions of the Bill 
before the House. 

Before, however, I proceed to discuss 
the particular provisions of the Bill, I 
wish to put aside two points, important 
in themselves, but of which it is desirable 
to disembarrass any general consider- 
ation of the question, as they are purely 
collateral, and points for which other 
provision will be made. Inquiry was very 
properly made when the Bill was first 
presented, whether we proposed to com- 
pete with the Insurance Offices, availing 
ourselves of the advantage of certain 
legal exemptions from duty, which must 
be in the nature of a premium on the 
business we did, and a penalty on the 
business of the offices. My answer is that 
we make no such proposal. We intend 
that we shall be compelled to do any 
business in this department under precisely 
the same conditions which rule indepen- 
dent Assurance Societies. The other ob- 
jection to which I refer would, I admit, have 
had the greatest weight had it not been 
aimed at an intention which did not exist. 
It has been justly observed that the operation 
of life assurance and of deferred annuities 
is directly the reverse of the operations of 
life or terminable annuities, properly so 
ealled—I mean those which are of imme- 
diate commencement, in its bearing on the 
National Debt. When the Government 
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sells an immediate annuity, whether for 
life, or for a term of years, the effect on 
the National Debt is this :—The price re- 
ceived for the annuity is immediately ap- 
plied to the extinction of stock, and that 
stock being extinguished, the result is not 
a diminution but an increase of the annual 
charge, with this difference, that you have 
a temporary in lieu of a permanent obliga- 
tion. Although there is thus an augmen- 
tation of the temporary charge, there is an 
ultimate diminution in the capital of the 
debt. Now, if we observe the converse 
process, and the law of a deferred annuity 
does observe it, the operation is this :—You 
receive money as a premium for the pur- 
chase of a deferred annuity or a life assu- 
rance, and if you were to apply the price 
received to the extinction of stock, you 
would be getting rid of a present charge, 
but contracting an ulterior and distant 
liability. That would be a very bad finan- 
cial arrangement, and, therefore, it is part 
of my plan, that in a separate Bill, which 
the House will be able to discuss before 
the present measure passes through its 
stages, I will propose that stock which 
may be purchased by the premium on a 
deferred annuity or life assurance shall not 
be extinguished, but shall be held, so that 
there shall not be a present relief at the 
expense of future liability. 

I am not here to deny that every pro- 
posal which involves an assumption on the 
part of the Government to transact any 
business whatever on behalf, not of the 
State but of itself, is a fair subject for 
adverse criticism. Every such proposal 
ealls for the careful and even jealous 
scrutiny of the House, and cause must be 
shown for it in a double form—first of all, 
that there is an evil to be redressed, and 
second, that the means proposed for its 
redress or mitigation are in themselves 
practicable and unobjectionable. Govern- 
ment interference is a matter in regard to 
which my own prepossessions are at least 
as strong as those of most members of the 
House. We have seen it largely adopted 
within our own generation. The highest 
form in which it has been carried out is that 
of positive regulations requiring this thing 
and that thing to be done in the course of 
private commercial arrangements, for the 
sake of obviating social, moral, or political 
evils. That is the highest form of Govern- 
ment interference. Of such a nature were 
some of the provisions in the Factory Acts 
and many of our sanitary arrangements. 
There is here, undoubtedly, a very great 
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interference with the liberty of private 
action, and this interference has been 
eminently characteristic: of the present 
period. I will not say whether, in any 
case, it has not been carried too far, but, 
on the whole, it has been adopted by Par- 
liament, not from any foregone conclusion 
in favour of that mode of meddling with 
private concerns, but, under a sense of the 
exceedingly grave evils to be remedied, 
and that we are not able to obtain the 
same result by any other means. I am 
bound to add that 1 believe it has been, in 
general, beneficial. The second kind of 
Government interference—less high than 
that to which I have referred—has been 
interference by sheer naked prohibition. 
You have prohibited by your Factory Acts 
the employment of children beyond a cer- 
tain number of hours, and the employment 
of young persons beyond a certain other 
number of hours. That, likewise, is an 
important interference with private liberty, 
but it is an interference as to which 
it may be said that the Legislature is 
now almost unanimous with respect to 
the necessity which existed for under- 
taking it, and with respect to the beneficial 
effect it has produced both in mitigating 
human suffering and in attaching important 
classes of the community to Parliament and 
the Government. Now we come to the 
third, and, I must say, the mildest deserip- 
tion of Government interference. It is the 
description with which we have now to deal, 
and it amounts simply to this, that by the 
interference of the Government you enjoin 
nothing and you prohibit nothing, but you 
offer to such numbers of the community as 
may be disposed to avail themselves of your 
proposal certain facilities for what I may 
call self-help. These are the precise limits 
of the plan which I have now to explain and 
to defend before the House. I do not deny 
that it is Government interference, or that 
it requires justification and apology ; but I 
do deny that we are to be frightened and 
terrified by clamours respecting centrali- 
zation, or respecting undue assumption of 
powers by the Executive, so as not to in- 
quire into the true merits of the case, the 
position in which we stand, and the duty 
we owe to our constituents and the country. 
All that is requisite in such a case is to 
show that what the Government proposes 
to do it can do safely, and likewise that 
what it proposes to do it can do justly. 
But, Sir, a notion has gone abroad which 
I am anxious to sift rather strictly, that 
this is a proposal novel in principle, that it 
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is an invitation to Parliament to take upon 
themselves responsibilities where, at the 
present moment, they have no responsibi- 
lities at all. Is thatso? I do not refer 
now to the simple fact that there is a clause 
existing in an Act of Parliament which en- 
ables the Government to grant life insu- 
rances. That clause has been up to the 
present time inoperative. Whether it will 
continue so with the existing machinery I 
do not now inquire. I do not refer to that 
clause at all; that is a small portion of the 
responsibility which Parliament has under- 
taken. 1 venture to tell the House that 
this Bill has grown, not out of a considera- 
tion of the case of Assurance Societies, but 
out of a consideration of the case of Friendly 
Societies, and of the wholesale error, but 
not error only, for along with error, decep- 
tion, fraud, and swindling, which are perpe- 
trated upon the most helpless portions of the 
community, who find themselves without 

rotection and without defence. I want to 

now what are these Friendly Societies, be- 
cause to my astonishment I received a de- 
putation from two of the largest of them on 
Saturday, who said, ‘‘ We appeal to you not 
to interfere with private trade and private 
enterprize?’’ Private trade and private 
enterprize, forsooth ! Why, these Friendly 
Societies are virtually and substantially sub- 
sidized by the Government ; and I will tell 
you how. They are subsidized in two 
forms. First of all, as to the large num- 
ber of them which date before a certain 
period, they are subsidized by the positive 
payment to them of money grants every 
year in the shape of an interest which we 
are compelled to pay, and which we cannot 
make. The rate of interest which at the 
National Debt Office we are compelled to 

ay to such Friendly Socicties as existed 
beleve 1828 is £4 lls. upon every £100 
of their money. That is equivalent to a 
payment of little short of £1 10s. per an- 
num upon every £100 out of the purse of 
the State in support of certain Friendly So- 
cieties. With respect to those founded up 
to 1844 the rate of interest is not £4 11s. 
but £3 16s., which, though not so large a 
sum, is an interest that it is totally impossi- 
ble for the public to make. Secondly, I con- 
tend, without the least fear of contradiction, 
that all the exemptions given to friendly 
societies are grants. I used an argument 
to that effect last year in the case of chari- 
ties, but it was contested by some hon. 
Gentlemen, who denied that the exemptions 
given to charities were to be considered as 
grants. 1 adhere to my own opinion ; but 
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(I do not wish to revive the controversy, 
The proposition I now make does not re- 
quire me to do so. Let the House observe 
that there are two parties doing the business 
in which we are said to interfere—societies 
which are under the Friendly Societies’ 
Act, and societies which are not under that 
Act. Every society which is not under the 
Friendly Societies’ Act is subject, through 
its members, to payment of income tax, to 
payment of probate duty on life insurances, 
and to payment of stamps. Societies under 
the Friendly Societies’ Act are exempted 
from payment of stamp and probate duty 
absolutely under £50, and from £50 up to 
£200 ; if any party chooses to exercise the 
right of nominating a relative before he 
dies, he is exempted from stamp and probate 
duty. I hold, therefore, that it is too late to 
say that we are not responsible with respect 
to Friendly Societies. They are not opera- 
ting upon the common principle of the li- 
berty of the citizen to turn to the best 
account the means of which he is possessed. 
They are societies operating to a great 
degree through the medium of these ex- 
emptions from taxes, which place them on 
a footing of favour and advantage as com- 
pared with their competitors, aud which 
are precisely the same, in effect, as if we 
were to put them under an equality of taxa- 
tion, and then to return them the money 
out of the Exchequer in the shape of pub- 
lie grants. Such being the state of the 
law, when we found that to these Friendly 
Societies we are making yearly payments 
in hard money, giving them 40 or 50 per 
cent more than we derive from the use of 
their funds, when we found that we exempt 
them from taxes which every other citizen 
is compelled to pay, we had no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that we are respon- 
sible to a considerable degree for the safety 
and condition of these societies. We saw 
that the case is no longer like the case of 
Loan Societies, which may be conducted 
upon unsound principles; for under various 
pretexts we stimulate, we force the pro- 
duction of Friendly Societies, we aid and 
encourage them to every practical intent 
and purpose ; and when we have done that 
it is too late to say that it is something 
novel to propose to look at the condition 
of these societies, and to see whether it is 
possible, by any means, to mitigate the 
evils they have produced. 

Sir, I think it will appear that we have 
chosen a very mild form of intervention, © 
and that we have chosen a proper time 
for the remedy. Whether there be any 
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other remedy I shall consider presently ; 
but what I wish to point out now is, 
that the remedy we have chosen is pre- 
cisely analogous to that adopted with re- 
spect to Post Office savings banks. I 
am not speaking of the difficulties we 
have had to encounter in the two cases 
—they will come by-and-bye, but I say 


~ that the principle of the remedy is the 


same in both cases. In the case of the 
Post Office savings banks, we had to deal 
with Loan Societies offering the most attrac- 
tive terms to the public, promising them a 
rate of interest which could not possibly be 
paid under any sound or honest manage- 
ment, and then ending in disappointment 
and ruin. We did not attempt the foolish 
task of prescribing laws by which all Loan 
Societies should be regulated, and under 
which alone the poorer classes of the com- 
munity should be permitted to lend their 
money. That was totally impossible. You 
could not possibly defend the poor man 
against the abuses and dangers into which 
he might choose to run head foremost with 
his eyes open; but what you did was this: 
—You said, “It is but just to them, and 
it is expedient and politic in the highest 
sense, in discharge of the most sacred duty 
of the Legislature, that we should give to 
poor men, to the owners of small savings, 
the advantage of a scheme which will 
possess no meretricious attractions, which 
will not promise a high rate of interest— 
on the contrary, the rate must be a low 
one—but which will offer an absolutely 
certain security.”” That is precisely the 
basis of the scheme now before the House. 
I think I may take it for granted that very 
serious and extensive mischiefs exist. 

That being so, the two main questions 
which we have now to consider are these 
—first, is the plan we propose a safe plan; 
and secondly, does it involve injustice? If 
our plan is both safe and just, I hold it 
ought to be adopted. With regard to the 
safety of the plan, I hope the House will 
not think I am going too far when I say 
that we have some claim to confidence. I 
would not venture to say so if I were 
urging that claim on behalf of myself, or 
of any particular party, or of any particu- 
lar Government; but the truth is, that the 
whole credit of the arrangements under 
which recent measures have been worked 
out is due not to us, but to able men con- 
nected with the permanent Civil Service 
establishments. It is due to such men as 
Sir Alexander Spearman, Mr. Chetwynd, 
of the Post Office, and, above all, that 
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indefatigable and most able public servant, 
Mr. Seudamore, of the same establish- 
ment. These are the men to whose judg- 
ment and ability we owe the success of 
recent legislation, and in whom, I am 
sure, the House will be disposed to con- 
fide. I admit, however, that the House 
may fairly feel great jealousy in approach- 
ing the discussion of the proposal now 
before it. Nay, more, I am willing in 
any way to meet that jealousy. I will en- 
deavour to meet it, in the first place, by 
offering such explanations as I have it in 
my power to submit to the IJouse; and, 
in the second place, I will meet it by say- 
ing that I should not object to provide in 
the Bill, if thought desirable—though, for 
my own part, I cannot say that I believe it 
to be necessary—that any rules which may 
be adopted for the purpose of giving effect 
to the provisions of this Act shall be sub- 
jected to the serutiny and approval of this 
House, in the same manner as are now the 
Minutes of the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council. So that the House 
will have an opportunity of judging before 
a rule comes into operation, whether it is a 
safe and wise rule, or not. I meant that 
partly as a compliment to my right hon. 
Friend, who, I believe, intends to-morrow 
to avail himself of that power and to ques- 
tion an important minute of the Privy 
Council on Education. But this subject is 
one which readily admits of an ample and 
a general discussion. 

It is easy to see in what manner danger 
may arise from working a scheme of this” 
kind. It may arise, first, from fraud in 
respect to the badness of lives, and second, 
from personation. There are parts of this 
country, I am told, though I will not point 
them out more particularly, where the in- 
habitants are such adepts in the art of 
personation that some of the Insurance 
Offices decline to have any transactions at 
all in them. Let me point out what I 
conceive to be the fundamental distinction 
between the business which it is proposed 
that the Government shall undertake at the 
option of the public and the ordinary busi- 
ness of Life Assurance Companies. Let me 
ask the particular attention of the House 
in considering the supposed difficulty we 
shall have to meet in dealing with the lives 
of the labouring classes; for we should 
look exactly at the province naturally 
marked out for a proposal of this descrip- 
tion. If the assurances are not to exceed 
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exclusively of the working classes. We 
exclude children and young persons under 
sixteen altogether, because such lives are 
of a character admitting of a good deal of 
uncertainty and fraud, and form a depart- 
ment of business which we do not think it 
would be wise or safe to undertake. Prac- 
tically, then, those who will insure their 
lives with us will be fathers of families, 
labouring men. Is it very difficult to as- 
certain the value of such lives? I allege, 
without fear of contradiction, that it is not. 
In the first place, we have the means of 
doing it, either through the medical pro- 
fession generally, as far as their certificates 
are concerned, or through those special 
medical officers attached to the guardians 
of the poor, who are themselves officers of 
the State. As far, therefore, as medical 
means go, we have all that can be desired; 
but what I venture to say, and say boldly, 
is this : That although the ascertainment of 
the value of life in the higher classes of the 
community is a matter of great subtlety 
and difficulty, requiring first of all the ap- 
plication of the highest medical skill, and 
afterwards a jealous scrutiny besides, yet 
the value of life in the case of a labouring 
man is a matter of comparatively simple 
calculation. You have to know three 
things, each of them easily ascertainable. 
The first is his age—a matter of fact, and 
beyond opinion ; the second is his employ- 
» ment, also a matter of fact, not of opinion; 
and the third, is he a sober man, not a 
drunkard? These, I repeat, are the only 
three things to be ascertained with regard 
to a labouring man. Of course, I do not 
say that in every individual case you will 
know the value of the life, but that you 
will generally know it quite accurately 
enough to work your tables. Some time 
ago I had an opportunity of discussing this 
point with an eminent member of the me- 
dical profession in London, himself the 
consulting medical officer of two Assurance 
Offices. Iasked him whether that was the 
ease. He said it was, and he used these 
words :—‘‘In the case of industrial as- 
surances we scarcely look at our medical 
papers,” thus distinctly affirming the propo- 
sition that in regard to the labouring classes 
the employment and the general character, 
as palpably known to all the world, are in 
the long run a sufficient and satisfactory 
test of the value of the lives. Then, as to 
personation, we have some experience al- 
ready, because we have been working our 
system of savings banks for some time, 
where there is plenty of temptation to 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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personate, and yet not a single instance 
of it has occurred. My belief is that, com- 
paring the case of a Government depart- 
ment with that of the Assurance Offices of 
a large description—I do not speak of the 
Friendly Societies, which are strictly local 
in their character—the means we have 
for ascertaining identity are very superior 
to those possessed by the Assurance Of- 
fices, because a man who insures with the 
Government has, in point of fact, every 
means of getting his identity tested. 
The Government knows, with regard to 
all its business, that it has natural allies 
in all those persons best acquainted with 
the condition of the labouring classes 
throughout the country. Take the clergy, 
the dissenting ministry, the magistrates, 
the Poor Law Guardians, the registrars— 
I do not speak of the postmasters, on whom 
it would not be well to depend, for we 
want them generally for the performance 
of routine duty only ; but, with the aid 
of the different classes of men whom I 
have mentioned, and last, but not least, 
with that of the employers of labour, I 
say it is perfectly easy for the Govern- 
ment to defend themselves against the 
risks of fraud through personation. Well, 
it has been carefully considered in what 
way the system could be worked. I admit 
that here we stand in a different position 
from that in which we are placed under 
the existing law, where the deferred an- 
nuity that is required to be purchased is 
itself looked to as a security. But, un- 
doubtedly, all the inquiry we can make 
convinces me, in the first place, that the 
ascertainment of the value of the lives of 
labouring men is, as a general rule, and 
with very rare exceptions, a matter easy 
and simple; and that, with respect to 
frauds through personation, those frauds 
are not found to present any vital difficulty 
in the way of the societies which now exist; 
whereas, in my opinion, a Government de- 
partment would cope with them much more 
easily. As to taking bad lives, consider 
the case of the existing societies, which 
have agencies all over the country, and 
which induce their agents to draw lives 
into their net by promising them, indepen- 
dently of their other fees, 25 per cent 
upon the whole value of the premiums 
to be received. It is a matter of fact 
that there are now societies with their 
hundreds of thousands of members existing 
under your auspices, countenanced by you, 
authorized by you, subsidized by you, as 
I have shown, who are drawing lives into 
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assurance in connection with themselves 
by giving to their agents, irrespective of 
certain other emoluments, no less than 
25 per cent of the whole premiums to be 
paid, which is a larger sum than onght 
to cover almost twice the expenditure of 
a sound and well constituted assurance 
society. And what is the effect of that 
upon fraud and personation? I say to an 
agent, “‘Go you round a certain district, 
town, or village, and you shall have 25 
per cent of all the premiums of the men 
you can bring into assuring ;”’ and then 
I am to expect, forsooth, from that man 
that he is to be very scrupulous and par- 
ticular in the selection of good lives. So 
much for the mere safety of these opera- 
tions. 

The next question, and it is a most im- 
portant one, is—Is this a measure that car 
be undertaken justly with respect to those 
parties who are now engaged in carrying 
on business which is supposed to be of 
this description? There are three classes 
of societies which it is necessary for us to 
take into view. Although I have said that 
the state of the Friendly Societies is one 
reason which makes us think it requi- 
site to submit this proposal to the House, 
yet we are aware that the subject also 
touches the domain of the Assurance Socie- 
ties—societies which work independently, 
by the powers which the law has given 
them, and not under cover, or by the aid 
of any exemption or any subsidies from the 
State. I will consider the three categories 
of bodies with which we have to deal. 
One class is the case of the principal as- 
surance societies ; the second is that which 


»)we may call the minor assurance societies 


—that is to say, either societies which 
have but a limited range of business, or 
societies which deal exclusively in what are 
termed industrial premiums; and the third 
class is the Friendly Societies. Now, the 
question I have to try is, whether this 
proposal is a just proposal on the part 
of the Government and fit to be adopted 
by the Legislature as respects any possi- 
bility of trenching on the province of 
these societies. I will deal first with the 
case of the principal Assurance Societies. 
It would be invidious to attempt to de- 
fine more particularly what I mean by that 
term, but hon. Gentlemen conversant with 
the internal state of what may be called 
the assuring world know perfectly well 
what is a good and what is a bad society, 
and that the character of every society is 
pretty well appreciated by the intelligent 
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and well-informed commercial classes. I 
speak of them, therefore, without pointing 
them out, and I have first to consider 
what is their attitude with regard to this 
measure. Their attitude in regard to it 
appears to me to be either one of neutral- 
ity or of favour. They do not desire small 
business, and they know perfectly well 
that the business of the Government must 
be small and can not be large. Why do they 
believe it must be small? First of all, 
because the sum pointed out by the Bill is 
small ; secondly, because they assume 
that no Government is ever likely to think 
it requisite or rational to attempt to inter- 
fere with assurance business, properly so 
called, by which I mean the business of 
these societies ; and thirdly, because they 
are pretty well aware that if the Govern- 
ment were to make such a demand, there 
would not be the smallest chance of Par- 
liament acceding to it. But further, I 
venture to say that if a Government were 
to be so unreasonable as to make such a 
demand, and even if Parliament were to 
be so pliable as to accede to it, it would 
not even then be in the power of the State, 
with all its influence and authority, to 
shake the position of many of these socie- 
ties. There are a great many of them 
which, under any circumstances, could 
snap their fingers at the State. I will 
show that these societies do not desire 
small business, and I will show it in this 
way. There is in the Post Office Depart- 
ment a largely organized system of life 
assurance for its minor officers. The busi- 
ness is carried on in this manner :—The 
heaviest item in the current expenditure of 
an Assurance Society usually is the collec- 
tion of the premiums, particularly of the 
smaller premiums. _The whole collection 
of the premiums is done by the Post Office 
itself, and therefore a very heavy charge 
is taken off the shoulders of any office to 
whom that business is offered. The Post 
Office, however, found it not altogether an 
easy matter to find offices of a high class 
to undertake their business. I do not say 
they did not succeed. They succeeded at 
last; but their business was refused by 
the Sun, the Atlas, the National Provi- 
dent, the Scottish Equitable, the Ami- 
cable, and the Rock. These are, I believe, 
all of them offices of a high class, and if 
they were not willing to take the Post 
Office assurance business up to £200, it is 
a very clear proof that business of this 
kind, I may fairly state, is of .no value to 
offices which are considered of the highest 
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which business is transacted by offices of |only twelve years, a very sufficient and 
that class, and the reserves they think it | satisfactory accumulation. I will now show 


necessary to hold in order to give them- 
selves a secure position. I am only going 
to state two or three cases, but I cer- 
tainly might multiply them without any 
difficulty to twenty, thirty, or forty. Now, 
in testing this matter, I am afraid I must 
make an appeal to the indulgence of the 
House, though I do not wish to trouble it 
with minute details, for nothing is more 
difficult or hopeless than the attempt to 
explain balance-sheets ; indeed, I can only 
hope to make myself intelligible to those 
who have given particular attention to the 
business of Assurance Societies, and I see 
plenty of such before me and behind me. 
They will bear me out when I say that you 
know a good deal about the position of an 
Tnsurance Society when you get three 
things—first of all, its date ; secondly, its 
income from premiums; and thirdly, its 
accumulations. From the relation of these 
three one to another, you know pretty 
clearly the state of any society. The 
Standard was founded in 1825, it has a 
premium income of £247,000 yearly, and 
it has accumulations of £2,133,000, or 
about nine years of its premium income. 
Of course, one will see that if these offices 
are really to do a business, they must live 
not on their capital, but on their business. 
Their capital is a proper reserve and gua- 
rantee, but they must live on their busi- 
ness. The amount of accumulations from 
their premiums is the fund laid up to meet 
death claims when they come in. I take 
next the University Life, and I am glad to 
pay a compliment to my own constituents, 
for I presume they take advantage of the 
benefits held out by that society. It was 
founded in 1825. The amount assured is 
£1,475,000 ; its premium income is 
£44,000 ; its accumulations from pre- 
miums, independent of £600,000 capital, 
are £780,000, or about seventeen years’ 
income. Now I come to a younger society, 
the London and Provincial Law Society. It 
was founded in 1846. The amount assured 
is £1,500,000 ; its premium income, 
£46,000, and its accumulations £22] ,000. 
That is about five years’ income, and | 
believe, for a society that has been esta- 
blished only eighteen years, it may be 
deemed very sufficient security. I take 
another, younger still—the Lancashire 
Society, founded in 1852. Its premium 
income is .£23,500; its accumulations 
£85,600, or about four years’ premium 
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to the House what is the sense of bodies 
of this description with regard to the pro- 
posal I now make. In doing sol will read 
a few lines from the speech officially trans- 
mitted to me by the manager of one of 
these first-class societies, called the Stan- 
dard Life Assurance Society. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the speech of 
the Chairman made at the last annual 
meeting of the shareholders, an occasion 
when his sentiments might be fairly tested. 
He says— 

“Tt has often been to myself and to the public 
a source of regret that the practice of life assur- 
ance was confined almost entirely to persons of 
what is called the better class; but the difficulty 
of forming any scheme which would convey the 
benefit to all classes was one which it seemed im- 
possible to overcome, from various reasons con- 
nected with the carrying out of the practical de- 
tails. I rejoice, however, to find that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has prepared a scheme on 
the part of the Government, which will surmount 
these difficulties. He proposes to grant assurances 
and deferred annuities of small amount in connec- 
tion with the savings banks, on such a liberal 
footing as will put the advantages of assurance 
within the reach of all. I hail this mcasure as one 
of great importance, and I have no doubt that it 
will tend to promote still further the practice of 
life assurance throughout a higher class also, thus 
increasing, instead of diminishing, the prosperity 
of the life institutions of the country. Meanwhile 
let us rejoice that the means are to be afforded to 
the humbler classes to provide against the cala- 
mities which arise from old age and death, on a 
sound basis, for which Government will be re- 
sponsible, instead of leaving them to the risk of 
expending their hard earned savings in supporting 
rashly instituted and badly conducted private 
schemes, which have so often failed them in the 
hour of need.” 


And the manager in transmitting the pas- 


sage says, ‘‘ The directors believe that 


the views expressed by the Chairman are 
entertained by other societies in Scotland.” 
I think, therefore, Sir, I have disposed 
sufficiently of the case of that class of so- 
cieties—a comparatively easy part of my 
duty. 

I come now to discharge a part of my 





, duty which is much more painful ; but the 


House will see that I am placed under 
necessity, not of my own creation. I did 
not court, I did not covet a discussion 
about the sufficiency of the arrangements 
of any one engaged in the business or 
commerce of the country. I should have 
been very glad to avoid a single reference 
to such matters. I will deal, however, 
with the subject as far as existing institu- 
tions, not Friendly Societies, are concerned, 
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with as much reserve as I find possible. 
We come now to the consideration of what 
in assurance vocabulary is called, indus- 
trial business and minor Assurance Societies. 
Industrial business, the House will under- 
stand, is pretty clearly and broadly distin- 
guished from assurance in general, the 
almost universal distinction being this— 
that industrial assurance depends on either 
monthly or weekly collections of premiums, 
whereas general assurance depends on 
either yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly 
collections. In speaking generally, and, 
with two exceptions, to which I will pre- 
sently refer, the industrial business of the 
country is on a very small scale. I do not 
doubt that there are various excellent As- 
surance Societies doing industrial business 
—I do not question that ; but if there are, 
they are societies that make no provision 
at all for the wants of the population at 
large. You may find an Assurance Society 
in this or that particular district that per- 
haps may answer the wants of the parti- 
cular place, but what I have to look in the 
face is this—there are all over the country 
societies offering what I think insufficient 
securities, everywhere soliciting the people, 
not merely by placards on the wall, not 
merely by institutions in the towns and 
villages, but employing agents, whom I 
cannot call by any other name than 
preachers and denominational missionaries, 
who, animated by the golden vision of 
25 per cent on the premiums paid, 
find their way into every cottage in the 
country and become eloquent and learn- 
ed in the praise of the institutions to 
which they belong. But industrial busi- 
ness does not, generally speaking, reach 
the mass of the community. We must, 
therefore, consider something that does. 
Let me ask the House to consider, with 
regard to these good industrial societies— 
I do not question that there may be socie- 
ties, acting simply as industrial societies, 
that are good and sound; but what cause 
have they to be afraid of Government com- 
petition? What can we do which will 
give us an unfair advantage over them ? 
What is our condition? What can we 
offer, and what must we exact? In the 
first place, we give, certainly, very perfect 
security ; and I must say, if that perfect 
security is a thing valued by the people, 
there is no reason why we should with- 
hold it from them. There was a deputa- 
tion that waited upon me, consisting of 
several gentlemen of the highest respec- 
tability, but chiefly from officers of a minor 
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I urged on them that we were 
most innocent competitors. They dwelt 
very much on this consideration. They 
said, ‘* The people are not aware of the 
advantages of assurance. It is absolutely 
necessary to go and persuade them indi- 
| Vidually into it. You must go to each 
house—you must reason, argue, and con- 
jvinee. That is the only way to make 
them assure.” I answered, ‘If that be 
the only way, we won’t make them assure; 
the House of Commons is not going to 
vote money to enable us to go into every 
cottage in the country for that purpose ; 
therefore you are safe against us.’’ ‘Oh, 
no,” they said, “quite otherwise. Our 
agents will go into the cottages, and per- 
suade the men that it is a good thing to 
assure, and directly our agents have per- 
suaded them, the men will turn round on 
them and say, ‘ We are very much obliged 
to you, we will go and assure with the 
Government.’”” That was, I must say, 
paying a very high compliment to the Go- 
vernment ; but if that be so, it will be a 
hard thing to withhold this advantage 
from the people simply because they have 
a desire for it. I do not at all endorse 
the assertion. My opinion is, that the 
agents with the 25 or 15 per cent would, 
when they persuaded men to assure, take 
care where the assurance was effected, 
But, at any rate, we can offer perfect se- 
curity; we can offer, and I think we ought 
to offer, much more favourable terms in 
the event of assurances being dropped, by 
the lapse of a few weeks or a quarter's 
subscription, than is now offered by these 
societies. There is another advantage in 
favour of the Government. In this coun- 
try a considerable portion of the labouring 
population have become migratory. They 
go from place to place, seeking the best 
market for their labour. Wherever they 
go they know where to pay their premiums 
if they assure with the Government. That 
is an advantage which the Government 
possess, and it is a real recommendation 
of the Government plan. But I know of 
no other advantages that the Government 
possess, except that of offering perfect 
security, more favourable terms in case of 
the dropping of the policies, and greater 
facilities for the migratory portion of the 
population. All these are features which 
| ought to recommend the Government plan 
to this House. But let us look to the 
| disadvantages under which the Govern- 
‘ment labour. If the Government cannot 
employ these touting agents, it must re- 
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main without the business which they 
would bring. If we are to provide liberal 
terms for those who drop their policies for 
a few weeks, or months, or a quarter, we 
must of course charge for that in the pre- 
mium they are to pay. If this is to be 
done by the Government, it is plain it 
~“ must be essentially a self-supporting busi- 
ness, because it is certain that this House 
will not, and ought not, to undertake it 
at a charge of one farthing to the public 
revenue. Therefore, if we are to offer 
terms of particular liberality to those who 
drop their policies we must charge that in 
the premiums, or else we cannot afford to 
pay them. Then, again, in competing 
with other societies, we cannot undertake 
to deal with children or young persons. 
That excludes at once more than one-half 
the lives which are commonly assured by 
the industrial societies. In many socie- 
ties more than half the lives assured are 
those of young persons under sixteen. 
Lastly, let the House, and those who are 
afraid of illegitimate competition, take the 
case of a Government assurance, and of a 
good, sound, commercial company doing | 
an industrial business. They are both de- 
pendent upon their premiums for meeting 
their engagements at the time of death, but | 
mainly dependent, also, upon the use and | 
judicious investment of those premiums. | 
A good Assurance Company can invest their | 
premiums, without the smallest risk or | 
imprudence, at between 4 and 5 per cent. 
We cannot invest at that rate of interest. 
We work in fetters, and most properly so. 
It is impossible for the Legislature to 
grant to the Executive any discretion. 
We work within the narrowest limits de- 
fined by Parliamentary guarantee. We 
cannot invest at an average at more than 
3} per cent, whereas those companies can 
safely invest at 4, 43, and even sometimes 
at 5 per cent. If that is the case, it 
shows that nothing can induce the people 
to come to the Government except the 
facilities and conveniences we offer, and 
the perfect security we afford; but it is 
impossible, and it would be hypocritical on 
my part, as the organ of the Government, 
to pretend that we can offer to assure on 
terms that would be considered cheap in 
the market. If so, those fears of Govern- 
ment competition are fears that need not 
be entertained in quarters where prudence 
and honesty prevail. But prudence and 





honesty do not prevail in all quarters; and 
to those who tell me that this is to be 
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of common commercial business, I would 
reply, “Consider for a moment the pecu- 
liar nature of life assurance.’’ This is a 
business that presents the direct converse 
of ordinary commercial business. Ordi- 
nary commercial business, if legitimate, 
begins with a considerable investment of 
capital, and the profits follow, perhaps at 
a considerable distance. But here, on the 
contrary, you begin with receiving largely, 
and your liabilities are postponed to a dis- 
tant date. Now, I dare say there are not 
many Members of this House who know 
to what an extraordinary extent this is 
true, and, therefore, to what an extra- 
ordinary extent the public are dependent 
on the prudence, the high honour, and the 
character of those concerned in the manage- 
ment of these institutions. When an in- 
stitution of this kind is founded, so far 
from having difficulties at the outset, that 
is the time for its glory and enjoyment. 
The money comes rolling in, and the 
claims are at a distance, almost beyond 
the horizon. In the first year of the 
society the premiums far exceed the death 
claims. This is also the case in the sub- 
sequent years. For how long a period 
does the House think that the’premiums 
to be received are in excess of the death 
claims? For thirty-seven years. That is 
to say, you found an institution which 
ought to be a very gospel of prudence, and 
the balance of its liabilities is postponed 
for one full generation of men. That is 
the peculiar condition of life assurance ; 
and how does it operate when applied to 
the labouring class? How can you expect 
the labouring man to be a judge of the 
balance between assets and liabilities with 
regard to a society that is not practically 
to render an account for ten or twenty 
years? I am far from wishing it to be 
understood that, for a period of thirty-seven 
years in all these societies, the premiums 
exceed the liabilities. They at least ex- 
ceed the expenses. I do not mean to say 
that where the expenses of management 
are kept within due limits, the period of 
thirty-seven yeara is the point to which 
I have referred. But the expenses of 
management have, in some cases, a ten- 
dency to grow beyond all bounds. 

The House will probably like to know 
the fugitive character of these institutions. 
I will quote, as my authority, a little pub- 
lication issued by the ‘* Guardian,” one of 
the first class offices. The very large num- 
ber of Assurance Companies which either 
fail, or from other causes give up business, 
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may be seen from the following table :— 
Summary of the formation and progress of 
assurance companies in the 19 years, 1844 
to 1862 inclusive (from the Post Magazine 
Almanac, 1863). Number of companies 
projected, 596 ; founded, 276; ceased to 
exist, 259; amalgamations, 12. I wish I 
could read to the House a chapter on 
amalgamation; these are subjects of almost 
romantic interest. Prog # Transfers 
of business, 161. 1 think I hear a cheer 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Wallingford (Mr. Malins), but what will he 
say when I read the next item—winding- 
up in Chancery, 57? The truth is that 
this is a subject which has both a comic 
and a tragic side. If we were to deal with 
the comie side, there are heroes who have 
figured in the police court and before the 
judicial authorities, some of them with 
** Reverend”’ affixed to their names, out of 
whose adventures I might weave a very 
entertaining narrative. But the tragic 
side is, 1 am sorry to say, altogether pre- 
dominant, and I shall not attempt to re- 
lieve the dulness of a wearisome discussion 
by entering on matters that would give 
amusement to the House. I wish to show 
how matters stand with regard to the 
peculiar case of companies winding up in 
Chancery. In the first place, the policy 
holder has no remedy when a company is 
mismanaged, and for this plain reason, 
that he must wait until he dies. The 
fact is, that until he dies he has no claim 
that can be enforced. If this were a claim 
that could be enforced during life, we could 
imagine a combination of policy holders 
going into Chancery; but when we remem- 
ber that the claim accrues only on death, 
and when we consider the condition, on 
the death of the policy holder, of those 
scattered families which have sustained the 
loss of their head, we see at once that the 
position of the policy holder is almost one 
of entire helplessness. When it happens 
that one of these concerns finds the fatal 
day arrive, and that it can no longer meet 
the claims of old assurances by the pre- 
miums of new customers, it does sometimes 
happen that it gets into Chancery. But 
what is the condition of the policy holders 
in Chancery? I do not mean to find fault 
with the proceedings of that Court, which 
may, for anything I know, be perfect; but 
it is obvious that directly a man hears 
that a company in which he is assured 
has gone into Chancery, he feels naturally 
scrupulous about what is commonly called 
throwing good money after bad. Practi- 
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cally, the policy holder ceases to pay any 
more premiums, and, therefore, he loses 
his claim to that which he has already 
paid. That is a plain, unvarnished de- 
scription of what takes place. 

There is another form of proceeding. I 
refer to matters of amalgamation. I am 
sorry I am not able to open up all the 
mysteries of amalgamation, but this is a 
case which has been communicated to me 
upon the best authority. Suppose a per- 
son of small means, who is assured in a 
particular society, hears that it is going to 
amalgamate. Whatcan he do? By what 
possibility can he make out a case against 
the amalgamation ? How can he bear the 
cost of bringing the company to book with 
the uncertainty of proving that the amal- 
gamation ought not to be allowed? He 
cannot resist an amalgamation. What, 
then, is done? There are intermediate 
agents, gentlemen who kindly go round 
and say, ‘‘Oh, you had better amalga- 
mate,”’ and suggest terms. A remarkable 
instance of amalgamation took place be- 
tween the ‘* Professional’ and the ‘* Eu- 
ropean.”” The ‘ Professional’ transferred 
its business to the other society, and what 
did the ‘ European” do to make itself 
safe? Certain policies were paid in the 
** Professional,’ and they were of a cer- 
tain value. But there was a liability upon 
them, and the ‘‘ European” made it a 
condition of receiving the transfer that the 
amount of the remaining liability should 
be inscribed upon each policy. Supposing 
there was a policy for £1,000, and the 
outstanding value of it was £600, the ** Eu- 
ropean’’ wrote £600 upon the back, and 
charged 4 per cent interest on it, and 
on the death of the policy holder, the 
£600, with interest, was to be deducted 
from the £1,000. Such were the terms 
upon which those amalgamations took 
place. That is an illustration of what 
you will probably say is no better than 
wholesale robbery. Nay, more, I will go 
a step further, and say that a great many 
of those proceedings are worse than whole- 
sale robbery, and there are many persons 
who have never seen the inside of a gaol, 
and yet who had fitter be there than many 
a rogue that has been convicted ten times 
over at the Old Bailey. 

I now pass on from these considerations 
to deal with particular cases. I am not 
going to present you with cases of socie- 
ties which have been guilty of actual fraud, 
but I wish to allude to two cases of so- 
cieties which do an industrial business on 
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a large scale. And here I feel a parti- 
cular restraint with respect to any com- 
ments 1 may make, but I think I am 
justified in looking at the published ac- 
counts of any society, and making any 
comments which its figures may suggest. 
There are two societies called the ‘‘ Friend 
in Need”’ and the “ British Prudential.” 
The “Friend in Need” was born as a 
Friendly Society, but the chrysalis passed 
into a butterfly, and came out as an Assur- 
ance Society. I am not sure of the date 
when the society was founded, but it must 
be of considerable age. Its income was 
£22,000, and its available assets £14,000. 
And now I will quote a few words from the 
evidence of an eminent actuary who was 
examined before Mr. Wilson’s Committee. 
Mr. Ingall, the actuary of the Imperial, 
stated that ‘‘ if the accounts of a company 
which had been fourteen years in existence 
showed that the available assets amounted 
only to one year’s actual income, there 
could be no doubt of the unsafe position of 
that society.” And when I submitted that 
reply to another distinguished actuary, 
Mr. Tucker, he said there was not the 
smallest doubt of the truth of that propo- 
sition. Now, the position of the assured 
is, in one respect, very painful. It is well 
known that disputes very often arise upon 
a death as to the liability of the society— 
I am speaking now of societies of a se- 
condary class—and for these disputes 
arbitration is the common remedy. Mind, 
we are now dealing with institutions which 
have branches and agents all over the 
country. They are not such as you can 
localize. They are here, there, and every- 
where. In the case of this ‘ Friend in 
Need Society,’’ the condition of arbitration 
is that it shall be in London. Think of 
what the meaning of these few words are 
to the mechanic, clerk, or working man, 
who may be in Scotland, Ireland, or any- 
where else, on finding that his little policy 
of £20 depends upon an arbitration to be 
held in London. It is confiscation united 
with concealment. The case of the * Bri- 
tish Prudential Society ” is a remarkable 
one. It is conducted by Mr. Harben, a 
gentleman of great energy, and it is owing 
to Mr. Harben, I understand, that there is 
an organized opposition to this Bill. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will well understand 
what is meant by an organized opposition. 
Mr. Harben waited upon me some ten days 
ago, as one of a deputation on the subject 
of this measure. I inquired from him 
whether the society to which he belonged 
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had any objection to the publication of 
their accounts. His reply was ‘* Oh dear! 
no. I am extremely anxious for their 
publication.”” Subsequently when sending 
the accounts, he said, ‘‘ These are to be 
for private use.”” I replied I did not need 
them for private but for public use ; and 
then Mr. Harben said, “If all the others 
publish I have no objection. But as all 
the others do not publish, I would rather 
not, inasmuch as I think the facts I have 
given you might be the subject of unfavour- 
able comment, of course owing to defec- 
tive knowledge.’’ I can only refer them 
to the balance sheet of the ‘‘ British Pru- 
dential” for 1861, which has been pub- 
lished, and its policy account at first 
sight would appear rather remarkable, 
The debit on that account is £518,000, 
while the credit is £582,000. That is 
a most singular state of things, because 
the policies on which the society has re- 
ceived a very large sum, and therefore 
incurred heavy liabilities, are represented 
as being in themselves assets of greater 
value than the whole liabilities. The 
debit is the present value of the whole 
sum assured, and the credit, by some 
method not, I think, easily intelligible, 
is actually made into assets. But, to put 
it in another way, while the premiums 
were £52,000, the assets were £46,000. 
There was unpaid capital besides the 
assets, and it is not for me to dispute 
that the shareholders may be able to pay, 
but what we are speaking of is whether 
the transactions of the institution pay or 
not. The result of that balance sheet is 
this. As it stands it presents a balance 
of £41,000 in favour of the society; 
but it has been examined by actuaries, 
and those gentlemen, proceeding upon 
principles which are no more open to ques- 
tion than a proposition of Euclid, say, 
that instead of a balance of £41,000 in 
favour of, there is one of £30,000 against 
the society. There was, it is true, a 
capital of £45,000 not paid up, and which 
if paid up would undoubtedly more than 
liquidate this balance ; but all I can say is, 
that in 1861, when its balance sheet was 
published, it did not appear to be in con- 
templation to demand that it should be 
paid up, and the accounts stood as I have 
said. I am not going to push this fur- 
ther than to say, that it is not just that 
societies in this condition should come 
forward and say, ‘* We admit that the 
great Assurance Offices do not do the 
business that the Friendly Societies do, 
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nor do it in a satisfactory way, 
it to us and we shall do it.” I decline 
to accede to that proposition. I demur 
to it. I do not feel satisfied as to the 
business the “British Prudential ”’ is doing. 
I will now give the House some parti- 
culars of the case of an extinct society, 
or one of those fifty-seven victims of 
time and circumstances which are winding 
up in Chancery. I mean the “ British 
Provident Society.”” I quote this the 
more freely, because I wish to be corrected 
if the circumstances I am about to men- 
tion should be inaccurately given. It 
was founded in 1851 and carried on busi- 
ness for eleven years, and only for three 
of those years did it register its ac- 
counts as required by law. These were 
the years from 1853 to 1856. The in- 
come of the society during those three 
years was £10,600. Notwithstanding 
the advantageous circumstances I have 
mentioned about the receipts coming be- 
fore the liabilities, the expenses during 
those three years were £15,700. Perhaps 
it might be matter of interest to the House 
to know that Mr. Ansell, one of the most 
eminent authorities among actuaries, states 
(speaking of a number of societies) that the 
expenses for the first five years of their 
existence are about 13 per cent. of the 
receipts. That he considers a just and 
fair allowance. In the case I have just quo- 
ted the expenses were about 150 per cent ; 
for the assets were £10,600, and the ex- 
penses £15,700. Of course, it was ne- 
cessary that the society should be brought 
to book and called on to make provision 
from the resources of the shareholders for 
the demands of their policy holders. The 
society was in Chancery in 1862. An 
action was brought against the manager 
of the society for interpolating words in 
a deed which altered its character after 
execution. In the deed, which purported 
to be a sale to the manager, words were 
interpolated making it a sale to the manager 
on behalf of the society, the effect of 
which was to make the vendor still 
liable for outstanding calls. The case 
was afterwards tried by a jury in Chan- 
eery, and I find from the Jnsurance Ga- 
zette, that the jury, after a short consul- 
tation, unanimously decided that two in- 
terlineations had been made in the deed 
after execution. The Vice Chancellor 


but leave 


said that the public were indebted to the 
jury for the patience and intelligence 
they had shown in the investigation of 
the case, and he might add that he had 
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no reason to be dissatisfied with the ver- 
dict. The House will understand why I 
have said that I am very anxious to have 
it understood that I state those things as 
I gather them from public records, and 
not from private information and personal 
knowledge, when I inform it that the 
manager of that society was John Sheri- 
dan, and the name of Henry Brinsley 
Sheridan appears in the advertisement of 
1856 as auditor of the society, and in 
1859 as trustee of the society. The latter 
is the name, I believe, of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dudley, but whether he be the 
gentleman referred to in the advertise- 
ment I do not know; but, if he were, I 
have no doubt that he is in a situation 
to make a most satisfactory explanation 
to the House on the subject. 

I come to the last part of this most 
painful portion of the business, and that 
is to touch on the composition and action of 
certain Friendly Societies. Those Friendly 
Societies are no less than 20,000, as far 
as regards those registered, but a large 
number are unregistered, making up, as 
I am told upon conjecture, the number to 
30,000. Since the Friendly Societies’ 
Act passed, from 8,000 to 9,000 of them 
have failed. Now, what I wish to point 
out is, that these are not societies acting 
by the ordinary powers of Englishmen, 
but are societies under the provisions of a 
law constructed for the purpose, and under 
the favour of a statute amounting to posi- 
tive bounty and virtual endowment, and yet 
a great number have been unable to meet 
their engagements, and those who sub- 
scribed to them have suffered loss with 
respect to the contributions which they 
made. When I add that each of those 
8,000 or 9,000 Friendly Societies had its 
members in scores, hundreds, and even in 
thousands, and that those members were 
almost exclusively of the labouring class, I 
leave the House to judge what is the real 
meaning of the words ‘‘unable to meet 
their engagements.”” About 100 of these 
societies fail every year. I now wish to 
call the attention of the House to the sub- 


ject of what is styled lapsed policies. 


Almost all the life assurances made by the 
labouring class are made when they are 
comparatively young: the elderly man 
does not insure; he cannot afford it; he is 
past his prime, and the payment upon 
assurance grows rapidly in such cases, 
They therefore insure while they are young, 
or not at all, and the covenant made with 
them is of the most severe description, 
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You preach to them about prudence and 
about the duty of providing for those they 
leave behind, and yet a covenant is made 
with them, by which an intermission of a 
few weeks in their payments, after they 
have paid for ten, twenty, or thirty years, 
deprives them of their poliey. Are these 
fair terms to make? I do not say they 
constitute an indictable offence, but such 
terms are thought too severe for the 
higher classes ; and in their cases some 
allowance is made for the vicissitudes of 
life. The arrangement is that, among the 
higher classes, a holder of a policy who is 
unable to continue his payments has a 
certain proportion, generally about one-third 
‘of his premiums, repaid to him; but no such 
right is conceded in the case to the indus- 
trial classes. Now, is this lapsing of poli- 
cies a token of improvidence on the part of 
the labourer? How can any labouring 
man answer for payments throughout every 
week or every quarter of his life. He has 
no guarantee against want of employment, 
sickness, the duty of providing for an aged 
and decrepid parent, or extending generous 
aid to a friend, or any other of the ten 
thousand inevitable calamities to which 
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sum not exceeding £5. . That discretion is 
left them ; but I am not aware how far it 
has been acted on. The policy holder, 
however, has no right whatever in the case 
of the policy lapsing to demand any repay- 
ment. This is hardly a right state of 
things with respect to societies which vir- 
tually receive a bounty and subsidy from 
Parliament. The notion that these socie- 
ties are self-governing makes them accept- 
able to many persons. Thousands of men 
all over England are invited to enrol them- 
selves in them, are dignified on the pay- 
ment of a certain sum with the name of 
members, and are then told that this is the 
principle of self-association, and that they 
have the power to direct their own affairs. 
I decline to give the smallest value to the 
allegation. Do not let it be supposed that 
I am speaking of Friendly Societies that are 
merely local, or of those that have thriven 
and prospered under the benevolent aus- 
pices of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Wiltshire (Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt), societies which are filling the 
true intention of the law, which, wisely or 
unwisely, was to give encouragement to 
institutions of that character; but it is a 








they are subject. If the poor man fails| perfect mockery to send agents with 12 
in any such case—not to speak of impru-| per cent or 15 per cent or 20 per cent 
dences or kindred errors — to pay one | commission all over the country, to take 
premium the policy drops, and he loses | down the names of members in every cot- 
everything he has paid. I confess I think | tage, while twenty or thirty persons meet 
that that is a very harsh arrangement, and | in London and manage the concern, at the 
that, unless there are fundamental objec-| same time to say that the shareholders 
tions of a very practical character, it is | may, if they choose, come up to London 
exceedingly necessary to afford to the la-| and set right their affairs. Iam exceed- 





bouring man some fair prospect of insuring | 
his life without the fearful penalty to which | 
he is subjected in the event of a temporary | 
intermission. Has the House the small- | 
est idea of the number of these lapsed 
policies? Had I not had it in positive | 
figures I could not have believed it. It} 
will appear a strange relation to those 
who hear me when I state, that the 
number of these lapsed policies in the 
Friend in Need Society during five years 
was 18,000, out of 86,000 policies made. 
Thus 18,000 men who had insured their 
lives and paid for a certain time lost the 
whole benefit of their money. The Royal 
Liver Society issued 135,000 policies last 
year, and had in the same time 70,000 
lapsed policies. That society has a rule 
authorizing the committee of management 
to grant to the widow or relative of any 
member dying, who from being out of em- 
ployment, or from sickness, had previously 
made an intermission in his payments, a 
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ingly desirous to have it understood that I 
am not making a general assault on Friendly 
Societies. Nothing is more satisfactory or 
congenial ; nothing more harmonizes with 
the best English ideas than to see men of 
the labouring classes associating together 
in the true and real spirit of svif- government 
for the purpose of providing against the 
contingencies of old age, sickness, and 
death; and on societies of such a sacred 
character I would not lay a finger. But I 
am told that the rigid rules of arithmetic 
bear hard upon some of these societies, and 
show that the small number of their mem- 
bers acts as a difficulty in equalizing their 
risks, and that although their expenses may 
be moderate their casualties are many, and 
that after a time they come to an untimely 
death. I cherish the belief, however, that 
there are many societies in that happy 
mean that, without any extraordinary at- 
tempt at self-propagation over the whole 
country, are able to discharge their duty, 
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and, at the same time, to pay their debts. 
But, seeing the multitude of evils and 
abuses which are thriving in rank luxu- 
riance, I must say I do not think we could 
hold our hand ; and if there is to be any 
responsibility for saying ‘‘ We will look on 
but will do nothing,” that responsibility 
shall not rest upon the executive Govern- 
ment, but must rest with the representa- 
tives of the people in Parliament. We all 
know with regard to these Friendly Socie- 
ties, how difficult it is to keep them out of 
harm’s way—we know how apt they are to | 
meet at public-houses, and how much of | 
their funds are liable to be expended there. 
We know what grave oppression is practised 
upon minorities who object to such ar- 
rangements; how impossible it is for mi- 
norities to resist, and how that principle of 
tyranny among the working classes of one 
portion over another—that great reproach, 
which still adheres to those classes, is fos- 
tered and encouraged. I read this morn- | 
ing with some interest the account in the 
Standard of a meeting held on Saturday 
night at Exeter Hall of working men for | 
the purpose of opposing this Bill. It will | 
not be disputed for a moment that it was 
an organized meeting, that it was got up 
by men who think they have a direct in- 
terest in resisting this Bill ; and I admit 
that if they belong to societies such as 
some of those I have described, they may 
have such interest in opposing this Bill, | 
But it does seem that a pretty sturdy op- 
position to the object of the meeting pre- 
sented itself, not prompted by any external 
ageney, which produced a considerable up- 
roar, such as Englishmen so assembled 
generally contrive to settle their business 
in. The chairman was a Mr. George 
Potter. I believe that is a very well 
known name. Is it not the Mr. George 
Potter who is the far- famed secretary 
of the trades’ unions? and is not the prin- 
ciple of those trades’ unions, which if of 
voluntary association are perfectly and in 
the highest sense legitimate, and which 
would give to the labouring man his fair 
right of self-defence against capital—is 
there not, unfortunately, among the great 
body of these trades’ unions a principle of 
coercion applied to the minority? If that 
be the case, then Mr. George Potter was 
in his place on Saturday, because it is the 
business of these societies in some way to 
coerce often minorities, but sometimes even 
majorities, through the medium of an art- 
fully constructed system, which, pretending 
to consult the individual will of the mem- 
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bers, in fact deprives them of all free 
agency. I will not trouble the House at 
much greater length, and must apologize 
for the time I have already occupied. 
Imust, however, just state the condition 
of two societies of some standing. One is 
the Liverpool United Loyal Friendly Burial 
Society, which was enrolled in 1843, and, 
therefore, being now just of age, has had 
ample time to consider its ways, and may 
fairly be called upon to give an account of 
its doings. The income of that society for 
premiums is £10,130, and the capital 
accumulated after twenty-one years’ exist- 
ence, according to their own printed state- 
ment, is £3,900. The next case is that of 
the Royal Liver, which is fourteen years 
old ; the society, I think, which issued 
135,000 policies last year. Its income for 
premiums is £77,000, and what does the 
House suppose to be the expense of mana- 
ging, raising, and dealing with that amount 
—£36,000. With an income of £77,000 
the accumulated capital after fourteen 
years’ business, according to their own 
balance sheet, is £39,000. The managers 
of this society came to me on Saturday to 
remonstrate against this Bill, and they said 
it was a hard thing to interfere with private 
enterprize. They proposed a rival plan. 
I begged them to let me have that plan in 
writing, which they promised to send, but 
I have not yet received it. I will, how- 
ever, state the outline of it as they stated 


|it to me, and the hon. Members for Liver- 


pool and South Lancashire can correct me 
if I mistake. By this plan the Government 
were to appoint actuaries, and these actu- 
aries were to examine the rules, tables, 
accounts, and transactions of all Friendly 
Societies. Now, one objection that has 
been taken to this Bill is, that it creates 
Government patronage; but certainly such 
a golden prospect of Government patronage 
as was opened by this suggestion from the 
quarter of the Opposition, that the Govern- 
ment should appoint actuaries to examine 
into the condition and transaction of the 
20,000, or 30,000 Friendly Societies in this 
country, never dawned on the imagination 
of any Minister. But it was gravely and 
positively stated to me, that officers so ap- 
pointed should go through all the transac- 
tions of all these societies, and that was the 
plan I was recommended to substitute for 
my own. Just imagine myself standing in 
this House, and on behalf of the Govern- 
ment—if any Government could ever be 
found out of Bedlam to sanction such a 
proposal—asking the House to assent to a 
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proposition giving the Government power 
to appoint officers, who, acting as their 
agents and organs, should look through the 
concerns of more than 20,000 societies. 
But if such officers were appointed, it must 
be for some practical purpose, and not 
merely to satisfy certain formal conditions; 
and when I said, ‘‘ If they are only to look 
at the rules and tables, they will have 
nothing to do with the mode of appropria- 
ting the funds;”’ to this I was answered, 
“Oh, they will look into them, too.” 
‘They are to look into the solvency of 
the societies?’’ I asked. ‘Oh, yes,” 
was the answer; ‘‘ but recollect, we only 
speak for our two societies, and not for 
the other 19,000 and odd.” ‘ Well,” I 
said, ** what will be the effect of examina- 
tion by a Government officer if it should 
unfortunately appear that any society was 
insolvent ?”” “In that case,”’ they said, 
‘the officer should propose rules to make 
them solvent.” [Zaughter.] I do not 
wonder that there is a tendency to smile 
at such a proposition; for if the Govern- 
ment is to appoint officers, who, finding 
any societies insolvent, should propose 
rules to make them solvent, we must go 
a step further with such a blessed in- 
vention, which surpasses steam, telegraph, 
and the penny post. It must be extended 
to all mankind; it must be applied in the 
Bankruptey Court; and when a gentleman 
or a society of any kind finds himself or 
itself in the unfortunate condition of in- 
solveney, instead of driving them to harsh 
and disagreeable extremities, rules ought 
to be suggested to make them solvent. 
That was the proposal made to me on 
Saturday; and now I must notice the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Sir Minto Farquhar), which, if adopted, I 
think can only be productive of mischief. 
In the first place, if a Committee was to 
do its duty by examining fully into these 
matters, it would be obliged to go further 
than I have gone. As I have stated, I 
have had no private information. I have 
proceeded solely upon public documents 
which are accessible to all the world; but 
exposure of all these concerns, among 
which I cannot tell what proportion are 
solvent and what proportion are insolvent, 
would involve, in my opinion, an amount 
of responsibility which the House ought 
not lightly to incur. It might be all very 
well that you should, in a free-and-easy- 
manner, expose all these things, if you 
had no one to deal with but the mana- 
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but you must remember that you have to 
deal with the immense mass of the la- 
bouring classes throughout the country, 
That which led us to believe we should 
adopt some mild measure of gradual ope- 
ration, such as I have now proposed, was 
mainly an apprehension of the enormous 
mischief that would be done if a sudden 
alarm were to be spread throughout these 
bodies, amounting in the case of Friendly 
Societies to a million and a half of persons, 
besides several hundred thousands at- 
tached to other societies. Sir, I disclaim 
that responsibility. I am aware of no 
manner in which the compulsory regula- 
tion of these society can be undertaken 
by Parliament. I depreeate the delay 
which must ensue if the House should 
refer this subject to a Committee; and I 
renounce all responsibility for the exposure 
that would follow. I deeply regret that 
I, myself, have this evening been com- 
pelled to enter so far into details as I 
have done, and I have only entered into 
these details because I knew the House of 
Commons would demand a full explana- 
tion of the motives for this measure. 
Therefore I entirely deprecate the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite, and I 
trust that he will either meet us with a 
fair negative, propose a plan of his own, 
or give us his assent to this Bill. I am 
not aware of any mode of proceeding 
which, as compared with that which I now 
submit to the House, is not fraught with 
ten times greater evils, and which would 
not inflict the additional mischiefs of 
delay and uncertainty. I regret that I 
have been compelled to make so lengthy 
a statement; and I would now simply 
remind the House of what I have endea- 
voured to prove. I have endeavoured to 
prove that Parliament by legislation—not 
by the mere fact that it has assented to 
life assurance, but by its legislation in re- 
spect of Friendly Societies, and the many 
boons it has conferred upon them—is se- 
riously compromised and responsible for 
the present state of things, and is bound 
to do what it believes to be best to mitigate 
the evils of that state of things. I have 
endeavoured to show that the plan which I 
propose, if it does compete with sound 
institutions, must so compete with them at 
a disadvantage from the essential condi- 
tions under which it is right and proper 
we must work. I have endeavoured to 
show that the wide field of the labouring 


| classes is not occupied by sound institutions 


gers, secretaries, auditors, and trustees; |—nay, that it is not fully occupied even by 
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sound and unsound institutions, such is 
the enormous breadth of the subject. I 
have shown, I think, that the present con- 
dition of many of these Friendly Societies 
—indeed, I might go further and, speaking 
generally, might say, that the present con- 
dition of these societies is more or less 
unsatisfactory. Some of them we cannot 
call merely unsatisfactory, but must term 
them either rotten or fraudulent. It is 
impossible for the State to assume the 
direction and regulation of these societies 
so as to secure in the management of their 
affairs a safe method of assurance; and 
what we propose is, we believe, the most 
prudent, the safest, and the most satisfac- 
tory mode of proceeding that can be adop- 
ted. I make my appeal not to any one 
class or to any party. I forget that I am 
a member of the Government, except so 
far as regards my responsibility as such. 
I recollect the sacred trust we have in 
hand, and I entreat hon. Members to keep 
in view the serious nature of that trust, 
the importance of the object, and the con- 
sequence involved, and I am certain they 
will not be prevented by any sentiment of 
political or party feeling, or of hostility to 
the Government, from giving their careful 
consideration to this question, and from 
determining in their own minds and hearts 
how the British Legislature can best ac- 
quit itself of this important part of its 
obligations to the mass of the people of 
England. 

Me. H. B. SHERIDAN said, that after 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
he should be compelled to divide the House. 
The attacks which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made, not only upon him, but 
upon many respectable Life Assurance So- 
cieties, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that the debate should be adjourned to a 
future day, when the friends of those so- 
eieties might be enabled to reply to the 
accusations which he had, without notice, 
brought against them. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was, from first to last, 
not a defence or even an explanation of his 
Bill, but simply an attack upon certain 
offices, very much upon the principle of 
the old instructions to counsel, ‘* Having 
no case, abuse the defendant’s attorney.” 
Without notice to him (Mr. Sheridan) the 
right hon. Gentleman -had singled him out 
for attack, while making, as he supposed, 
a general exposure of Life Assurance In- 
stitutions, but he was not to be deterred 
by that from doing his duty in that House. 
The right hon, Gentleman had referred to 
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an institution of that kind of which he 
(Mr. Sheridan) was either auditor or trus- 
tee. Now, he was trustee of a great many 
of these institutions, but he did not con- 
sider that he thereby made himself respon- 
sible for their financial condition. Only 
last week he had received a letter from a 
person who made an inquiry upon this point 
respecting one of these institutions, and he 
wrote back stating that he knew nothing 
of its financial condition, and was not in 
any way answerable for it. As to the 
office to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded, it was one in which he was a 
shareholder, but from which he had derived 
no advantage in any respect. Already he 
had paid £1,800 on his shares; he had 
lately agreed to pay £1,500 more; and if 
there was any disgrace in paying that 
amount without receiving in return any 
advantage, pecuniary or otherwise, then he 
was amenable to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
strictures. If, however, no disgrace at- 
tached to him in that respect, then the 
right hon. Gentleman had no right in de- 
fending this measure to come down to that 
House, and, without notice, attempt to 
deter him from opposing the Bill by a gross 
personal attack. The office to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred would 
not come under the category of offices 
mentioned by him that had not paid their 
policy holders, for the policies were trans- 
ferred to another office, and it was only 
after that transfer, and after every atten- 
tion had been paid to the interests of the 
policy holders, that the shareholders had 
to settle their disputes in the Court of 
Chancery, and he, to his misfortune, had 
to pay some £3,400 for his incautious alli- 
ance with the institution. He hoped his 
explanation would be satisfactory to the 
House. As to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement respecting policies of insurance, 
in the whole instance of life insurance, 
covering now a period of 180 years—dur- 
ing which millions had been paid in the 
shape of claims, and these companies had 
transacted their business with unfailing 
rectitude—there were not more than two 
or three instances in which the policy 
holders had lost the sums they invested. 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked how 
it was that in the balance-sheets of these 
institutions the liabilities on policies could 
be taken as assets. Why, the merest 


tyro in actuarial science could have told 
him it was a necessary consequence of the 
theory of probabilities and the doctrine of 
chances. 


Supposing an office had been 
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in existence three or four years, and was 
in receipt of £8,000 or £10,000 a year 
from insurers, it had a right to place to 
its credit a certain sum, based on the esti- 
mated duration of life of the persons in- 
sured. It must not be assumed that those 
persons were going to die immediately, and 
ay no more premiums, or that all profit 
a that source was exhausted. The 
valuation of these lives was made by an 
actuary, and it very often happened, if the 
office was a young office, that the balance 
was in its favour. He was only looking 
the other day at the accounts of an office 
which had been investigated by Professor 
De Morgan, who had brought in a balance 
under that head in favour of the institu- 
tion. These life risks were not to fall in 
a month or ina year. They would be spread 
over a long period of time, and the figures 
representing the aggregate risk must not 
be taken as representing a direct and 
immediate responsibility. Moreover, the 
character of the liability depended on many 
special considerations—whether, for in- 
stance, there were Indian risks, or diseased 
lives, or whether it was a loan business— 
these things entered largely into the caleu- 
lations of all actuaries, and must affect the 
principle laid down by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken a most improper course in 
publicly assailing the respectability and in- 
solvency of life assurance companies, and 
sending through the country statements 
most unfounded and calumnious as re- 
garded the position of those companies. 
He (Mr. Sheridan) was not interested in 
any of them, but upon every principle of 
fairness he deprecated such attacks. 

With regard to the Bill, it was first an- 
nounced as the Government Annuity Bill, 
not a word about life assurance being men- 
tioned, not a word appearing on the face of 
the Bill to show that it was intended to 
open a large national establishment for the 
transaction of life insurance. This was 
certainly not an instance of the frankness 
which the right hon. Gentleman extolled. 
Now, if it were necessary some years ago 
to associate a Government annuity with a 
life assurance in order to guard against fraud 
or against bad lives, how was it that that 
necessity had ceased to exist? He had 
listened in vain for one argument in sup- 
port of the proposition in the vituperative 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. Mr, 
Wilson distinctly stated, that although the 
Government wished to associate life assur- 
ances with annuities for a protective pur- 
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pose, it was not their intention to transact 
life assurance business. How soon the suc- 
cessors of the right hon. Gentleman had for- 
gotten that declaration. He was willing 
to believe all the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had said about his own excellent in- 
tentions. He had no doubt that he did 
not, at first, intend to trespass on the 
legitimate domain of the Insurance Socie- 
ties, and that his aim merely was to 
benefit the working man, by enabling him 
to make secure provision for his old age 
or the maintenance of his family after his 
death. Yet, it was surely most unfortu- 
nate, if the intentions of the Government 
were so pure and honourable, that the Bill 
was hurried on as it had been. The 
eagerness with which it had been pressed 
forward certainly excited a suspicion that 
the Government were anxious to get it 
through before the opposition to it was 
fairly roused. He regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not fix an evening for 
a full and deliberate debate on this grave 
question, when all interested in it could 
have had an opportunity of stating their 
views. He could not but think that it was 
a most objectionable Bill. It was an in- 
vasion of the rights of Life Assurance 
Societies, and a violation of the promise 
formerly made by Mr. Wilson on behalf of 
the Government. Such a proceeding ought 
not to be tolerated by the House. What 
security had they that the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on some future 
occasion, or his successor, might not at- 
tempt to pass beyond the limits proposed, 
and rise from £100 to £300 or £400 
insurances? The secretary of an Insurance 
Office had brought under his notice a case 
which illustrated the tendency of the mea- 
sure. A gentleman in the country had 
been in treaty with the office for a life 
assurance to the amount of £1,000, but 
no sooner did he hear of the Government 
plan than he declined to go on with the 
transaction. He said that, “ without dis- 
paragement to the office in question, he 
preferred the security of the Government,” 
and when the secretary told him that the 
Government could not meet his views, as 
they were not going to grant assurances 
over £100, he replied, *‘ Oh, yes ; but if 
they find it answers you may be sure they 
will do away with such restrictions; at any 
rate, I'll wait and see.’? He had no doubt 
that the idea of the present scheme was 
suggested to the right hon. Gentleman by 
the successful operation of the Post Office 
savings banks. It should, however, be 
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borne in mind that all these banks had to 
do was to receive money and to be answer- 
able for its safe return. They gave the 
lowest possible interest; they required no 
expensive agency or machinery, no elabo- 
rate system of accounts. Life assurance 
was a very different affair. In that case 
the Government would receive small sums 
of money in order to return large sums at 
a future day. An insurer might die next 
week, and the Government would have to 
pay on his policy. The money received 
must be put out so as to gain a good rate 
of interest, 4 or 5 per cent, in order to 
make the transaction profitable. In fact, 
the Post Office savings banks were pure 
trust, but the new assurance system would 
be pure trade. It had always been a 
favourite scheme of Finance Ministers to 
reduce or extinguish the National Debt by 
means of annuities. When £100 of stock 
was received and invested in the hands of 
the National Debt Commissioners, the in- 
terest paid being only a trifle more than 
the interest of the debt, the operation was 
a very good one for the country. But even 
that had been found to work not altogether 
well, and Mr, Finlayson had prepared a 
new table of mortalities. It was based on 
select lives, for people had been brought 
from the most healthy parts of the country 
in order that annuities might be taken out 
on their lives, and combined the lowest rate 
of mortality with the lowest rate of in- 
terest. Life assurance, however, instead 
of diminishing, would tend to increase the 
debt. Every small premium paid in would 
add immensely to the new debt, which 
would continually be growing. The ex- 
penses of the establishment, losses, and 
frauds would swallow up a large proportion 
of the receipts, and in the end they would 
find themselves saddled with heavy obliga- 
tions. The late Sir Robert Peel was sup- 
ported by public opinion when he laid it 
down as arule, that the Government ought 
not to enter into competition with private 
traders, and he must own he was much 
surprised to find the name of Mr. Peel on 
the back of a Bill which involved so gross 
a violation of the principle his fatlier had 
enunciated. They all knew that Govern- 
ment interference of this sort ended in 
monopoly, and the experience of the evils 
of monopoly in our past history ought to 
make the British people very cautious of 
countenancing a repetition of such abuses. 
The right bon. Gentleman declared that 
there were no existing facilities for small 
insurances, and that there were only three 
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or four offices which gave attention to that 
class of business. There was no foundation 
for such statements. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been told, on the high authority 
of practical men, that a large percentage 
of the new insurance business consisted of 
policies under £100. The abuse which 
the right hon. Gentleman had levelled at 
particular offices, which he thought he 
might safely vilify, he had not attempted 
to throw upon those larger institutions, 
such as the Eagle or the Guardian, 
which he fancied it might be dangerous 
to meddle with. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asserted that there were no facilities. 
Why, he had in his possession a statement 
which, in candour, he ought to have read 
to the House, showing the amount of busi- 
ness of the particular class he referred to, 
which was actually done in the different 
offices at the present moment. A memorial 
had been handed to him, signed by seventy 
of those offices which he had since denoun- 
ced, and with whose affairs he was about 
to meddle—he hoped not to muddle—show- 
ing that their investments amounted to 
£100,000,000, and the amount assured to 
£300,000,000. The new assurances alone 
were increasing at the rate of £30,000,000 
yearly—a fact which was well worth the 
attention of the House in its possible bear- 
ing upon the National Debt hereafter. A 
statement had also been handed to the 
right hon. Gentleman, from which it ap- 
peared that there were six offices which 
had issued 29,970 policies, the amount 
assured being £2,500,000, and whose pre- 
miums for policies of less than £100, is- 
sued in Jess than three years, amounted to 
£502,000. Moreover, Mr. Jellicoe and 
the other eminent men who attended the 
deputation apprised the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the tendency of the public mind 
was to insure in small sums, and the tabular 
statement handed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed the enormous number 
of these £100 policies issued by many of 
the offices. In the British Empire there 
was a large number of these small insu- 
rances, as there was also in the British 
Mutual. The Provident Clerks had issued 
a thousand policies of £100 each to Post 
Office officials alone. The Law Union, the 
Sovereign, the Norwich Union, and the 
Reliance would also be affected by this 
Bill. The British Prudential, he believed, 
| had issued £100 policies to the amount of 
| not less than £170,000. The opinion of 
the most eminent actuaries, to whom the 
| Tight hon. Gentleman had referred, was 
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adverse to the scheme. Mr. Jellicoe ex- 
pressed a hope that, for the sake of the 
country, the House would not pass the Bill, 
especially as it related to deferred annui- 
ties, and added that it would not effect the 
object which the right hon. Gentleman 
had in view. Mr. Brown said that there 
was no great desire on the part of the 
labouring classes to avail themselves of the 
benefits of life insurance, and that the Go- 
vernment should give them more time to 
consider the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman wished to introduce this sweep- 
ing change in the interests, he said, of the 
working classes. But it had been pointed 
out to him by some of the most eminent 
actuaries of the day that he must do one of 
three things. Either he must charge rates 
equal to or higher than those already in 
force, in which case he must relinquish the 
idea of benefiting the humbler grades of 
the population; or else, by adopting a 
lower seale, he must run the risk of having 
some day to appeal to the country to make 
good the deficiency. When asked, who 
was to bear the risk of loss, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said, ‘I do not think I 
need answer that question.”” Business was 
looked for from the labouring classes; but 
with that section of the population at pre- 
sent very little desire to become insurers 
was manifested, and the agency fees neces- 
sary, on the one hand, to stimulate business 
in such a quarter, and, on the other, to 
protect the Government from fraud, would 
be much higher than the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared for. He contended, 
indeed, that the necessary machinery was 
already in existence; but it was one thing 
to receive small sums of money for invest- 
ment in the savings banks, and another to 
conduct all the multifarious business of an 
insurance office. Would it be possible for 
the postmaster and postmistress, having 
other duties to perform, to inquire into the 
eharacter and life of the applicant, to send 
out the necessary correspondence, to com- 
municate with the medical man, to arrange 
for the policy, the receipt of the premiums, 
and when death supervened, to establish 
the identity and negotiate with the under- 
taker. It was necessary to do all this, for 
it had been proved, beyond doubt, that the 
friendly societies advanced half the ex- 
penses of burial. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, when questioned upon those points, 
said that there would be responsible offi- 
cers in the metropolis, and that the Poor 
Law Board would lend its assistance. The 
business of life assurance, however, required 
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not a casual and intermittent attention, but 
a scrupulous accuracy and attention to 
detail, and unless the Government watched 
every point narrowly, and created an army 
of placeholders, it would be impossible to 
carry out the objects of the Bill without 
great loss to the country. What could be 
the motives sufficiently powerful to induce 
the right hon. Gentleman to enter the lists 
with institutions having 75,000 trained and 
skilled agents, capable of carrying out in- 
structions from head-quarters, and fully 
alive to all the exigencies of their particular 
trade; and further, to compete with 20,000 
friendly societies, having, according to Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, 3,000,000 of members? The 
motive might be a friendly one, but the 
procedure was Russian in its charaeter— 
order achieved through destruction. Mr. 
Tidd Pratt proved that the great weakness 
of the Friendly Societies lay in their defi- 
cient rates and the frequent sickness of their 
members; the only valuable item in their 
system was the life assurance. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose to cure the 
evils, but subtracted the single element of 
strength. The effect of his proposal would 
be to break up and destroy these 20,000 
societies, no compensation whatever being 
provided. And as the new Government 
scheme would only attract the best lives, 
those who had been paying contributions 
for many years to the old. societies, when 
sickness and infirmity came upon them, 
would find themselves deprived of the sup- 
port upon which they had calculated. It 
might be fairly asked, admitting the evils 
which the right hon. Gentleman had de- 
scribed, what course was open to the 
Government? A very simple one. Instead 
of the present delusive system, under which 
Mr. Tidd Pratt certified that the rules of 
the societies were in accordance with the 
Act of Parliament, leading poor people 
to believe that the whole affair was con- 
ducted under Government supervision, let 
an honest and thorough system of Govern- 
ment control be exercised. Let them with- 
draw the present Bill, and let the rates of 
those societies be submitted to competent 
actuaries, and a proper system of accounts 
be insisted on. That would secure the 
removal of the abuses which were com- 
plained of ; but to destroy the societies in 
order to remedy their defects was a step 
which was as unusual as it was unneces- 
sary. Nor was it fair that the right hon. 
Gentleman should attack individuals who 
were opposed to his measure, or exhibit 
the balance sheets of offices as showing & 
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deficiency of assets, or make statements 
for which, if made anywhere else, he would 
be answerable. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not a sufficiently good actuary to be 
able in that off-hand and cursory manner 
to test the sufficiency of accounts of so 
complicated a character. If this measure 
were passed, the Government must, even- 
tually, be losers. They might shut their 
eyes for a time, but they would ultimately 
have to come to that House with shame 
and with something of humiliation to con- 
fess that their experiment in commerce had 
failed, and that the result had been to 
saddle the shareholders with a loss—those 
shareholders being the already overbur- 
dened taxpayers of the country. 

Lorpv STANLEY : Sir, I cordially ap- 
prove the principle upon which this Bill is 
based, and it is beeause I do so that 1 
venture to appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give us time fully to consider it. It isa 
great experiment. It may be a great step 
towards the reduction of pauperism, and 
may lead to most important results as re- 
gards the future of the labouring class of 
this country, and, precisely because it is a 
great experiment, I, for one, should the 
more regret to see it marred by any haste 
or want of consideration of those details 
on which its whole working must depend, 
The right hon. Gentleman said, at the be- 
ginning of his statement, that the Bill had 
been before us ever since the first day of 
the Session. That is perfectly true ; but, 
on the other hand, it is only fair to remind 
him that, though we have had the Bill 
before us for something like six weeks, we 
have only had the explanation of the Bill, 
the explanation which only its author could 
give, for about two hours. Up to this 
evening all the knowledge which we had 
of the Bill, beyond the actual reading of 
it, came from the statements of those who 
were opposed to it. I think, also, that we 
should bear this in mind. The right hon. 
Gentleman has delivered an address which 
contained much matter for consideration— 
many things which were novel, even to 
those who had looked a little into the sub- 
ject, and who thought that they had ac- 
quired some slight knowledge of it. But 
he has done more than that ; he has made 
statements which, however true they may 
be—and I am afraid that there is a great 
deal of truth in them—I wish I did not 
think so—however true they may be, do 
nevertheless seriously inculpate the ma- 
nagement of a great number of public 
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bodies in this country. Now, I am not 
standing here to speak on their behalf, 
but they have a right to fair play. Now, 
such of them as have an answer will de- 
sire to have that answer given in this 
House, and there will be no opportunity on 
which it ean be given except while this Bill 
is under discussion. I sincerely hope that, 
whatever we do, we shall not come to a 
division upon this very important question 
of time. I should very much regret that, 
because I think it would create out of 
doors a very false impression as to the feel- 
ing and temper of the House. There are 
one or two points connected with the mea- 
sure on which I confess I hoped to have 
heard a rather fuller explanation from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and though 
he has no reply, I will name them briefly, 
in order that they may be considered when 
we go into Committee. I, for one, am not 
inclined to attach much importance to the 
vested rights, or what are called the vested 
rights, of the Insurance Offices or the 
Friendly Societies. I think upon those 
points Government have made out a good 
case; but I do feel some apprehension 
as to what is perhaps more important— 
namely, the prospect of the measure being 
successfully worked. Those doubts mainly 
turn upon three points. I did not gather, 
from what the right hon. Gentleman said, 
what is the security which he intends to 
take against what I think the greatest 
practical danger — that of personation. 
The right hon. Gentleman passed rather 
lightly over that point. He said that 
there were a great many people who 
would be the natural allies of the Govern- 
ment against any such attempt. There 
were the clergy, the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, the employer, and plenty 
of persons who would be witnesses to iden- 
tity. That applies, no doubt, to a rural 
district, to a small neighbourhood ; but I 
am afraid that these witnesses to identity 
will not be so easy to call when you have 
such a case as this:—A man named John 
Smith, born in Glasgow, a mechanical en- 
gineer, emigrates from there in search of 
work, goes to Manchester and passes some 
time there, and then comes to London, 
where he remains for the rest of his life. 
Then it is alleged that John Smith, of Lon- 
don, has died, and the insurance money is 
claimed. I think you will have some trouble 
in tracing the identity of John Smith. I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
hardly aware of, or does not attach suffi- 
cient importance to, the migratory habits 
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of a large part of the artisan population. I 
do not mean to say that there may not be 
machinery devised which will guard against 
that; all I say is, that we have not 
heard what that machinery is to be, and 
that, to my mind, is one of the most im- 
portant details of the Bill. Then, as to 
the question of the value of the lives, the 
right hon. Gentleman disposes of that in 
a summary manner. He seemed to admit 
that doing so large an amount of business 
for so small a sum in each case, it would 
be impossible to have an effective medical 
inspection for each person. [The Cuan. 
CELLOR of the ExcHEeQquer dissented.] I 
understood that to be so, but if it was not 
the statement, at least it was the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
line of argument which he adopted was 
that, after all, this inspection was not very 
material, because when you came to indus- 
trial assurance, giving a man’s age and 
employment, and his habits as to temper- 
ance or intemperance, you had everything 
that was material to know. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I said that when you had these 
particulars, you had pretty nearly every- 
thing ; and I mentioned the case of an 
eminent medical person, who said, that in 
industrial insurances, he scarcely looked at 
the medica] papers; but I never argued 
that they should be done away with. On 
the contrary, I referred to our deriving 
advantages from our connection with cer- 
tain members of the medical profession. 

Lorp STANLEY : The medical men of 
the Poor Law Unions. That is a ques- 
tion which may be better dealt with in 
Committee ; but when you consider the 
amount of labour which is thrown on the 
medical officers already, and the vast ex- 
tent of some Unions, I am afraid you will 
find it practically impossible to have any 
very effective medical examination by them, 
putting aside the expenses which dealing 
with these small amounts would be consi- 
derable. But as to the principle that the 
age, the employment, and the habits of a 
man’s life are almost the only material 
points to be attended to, I hear that for the 
first time. I am not prepared to contra- 
dict it. It is not a point on which many 
Members of this House have much know- 
ledge. All I say is, that it is a very 
broad assertion, a very sweeping assertion, 
a very novel assertion. We have it at 


present only on the evidence of the single 
witness quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 
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deal more deeply and carefully into the 
matter to take that which, no doubt, is be- 
lieved by the right hon. Gentleman for 
granted; because that question of the 
healthiness or unhealthiness of lives, is one 
of most vital importance. The only re- 
maining point to which I wish now to call 
the attention of the House is this. I do 
not quite understand what security the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes for there 
being in no case any liability on the State. 
I was glad to hear him disclaim any inten- 
tion to create such a liability, but it does 
sometimes happen that Insurance Offices are 
wound up. I hope that will not be the case 
with the Government Insurance Office. At 
the same time, we do not exactly know 
what may be the result of its working, and 
the practical difficulty, on which I think that 
we ought to be informed, is this—In the 
event of its being shown that this plan is 
not self-supporting, that the expense of 
agents, medical investigation, and various 
charges, are greater than the returns that 
can be expected, the business must be dis- 
continued or carried on at a loss. In the 
event of its being discontinued, on whom 
is the loss to fall? Because I apprehend 
that there must be a loss, and I do not see 
who is to pay it, unless it is to fall upon 
the State. I only rose to call attention to 
these points. I shall be prepared to go into 
Committee on the Bill with the very sincere 
hope that it will pass, and that we may 
either find it or make it a workable scheme. 
In the mean time I think that we are right 
in calling attention to those which at present 
appear to be the weak points of the Bill. 
Mr. HIBBERT could seareely give his 
consent to going into Committee on this 
Bill, because he could not think that it was 
the duty of the Government to undertake 
business of this kind. He thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had made out a strong 
case—so strong that it must lead the Go- 
vernment in future years to undertake life 
assurance, not only to the extent of £100 
but to any amount, and even to provide 
funds to meet the emergency of sickness, 
instead of leaving that provision to be made 
by the Friendly Societies existing in every 
part of the country. He regretted that 
complaints of this continual meddling on 
the part of the Government in matters of 
which they could not be cognizant should 
proceed from that side of the House. Only 
last year they had attempted to interfere 
with the self-government of the City, and 
had been obliged to desist, and propositions 
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of a centralizing character were continually 
being made which would tend to destroy a 
proper dependence upon local self-govern- 
ment. He was afraid that when the three 
millions of persons who formed the Friendly 
Societies of the country saw the words 
“error,” ‘* deception,” ‘‘ fraud,” and 
‘* swindling”’ applied to those societies,they 
would feel that needlessly harsh words had 
been used. He could not altogether ap- 
prove of the strong terms which the right 
hon. Gentleman had applied to the thou- 
sands of Friendly Societies throughout the 
country, by far the greater number of whom 
had not been guilty of the faults which 
had been imputed to them, but had, on the 
contrary, encouraged habits of prudence 
and forethought in the working classes. 
He was very much afraid that the Govern- 
ment would get only the leavings and re- 
fuse business of insurance, because as they 
must charge much higher premiums than 
other Insurance Offices, a man would try 
first to get insured for the smaller sum, 
and if rejected would then apply to the 
Government Office to receive him. He 
had in his hand an article from the Econo- 
mist, in which the writer said that the Go- 
vernment must charge higher rates than 
the existing offices, because they would 
work with inferior agency and at greater 
risk, for hundreds who would shrink from 
cheating aprivate individual would, with- 
out hesitation, cheat the Government. In 
conclusion he must repeat that he did not 
think that it was a part of the proper duty 
of the Government to undertake the busi- 
ness of life assurance ; he believed that all 
the great writers upon political economy 
concurred in that opinion, and the danger 
to be feared from the Government under- 
taking business of this kind would be that 
they would by degrees be regarded as a 
paternal government, to do everything for 
the people; and that principle once esta- 
blished, the people would shortly do no- 
thing for themselves. 

Mr. ROEBUCK remarked -that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to have two objects 
in view in his speech that evening. One 
was to show that the present system of in- 
surance was bad; the other that he was 
about to propose a much better method. 
The right hon. Gentleman had a fatal fa- 
cility in vituperation, and he had certainly 
made out a very strong case against the 
persons whom he had described. But 
there was one very important proposition 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
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scarcely touched. It was laid down as a 
rule by all political writers, that whatever 
concerned the individual was best left to be 
done by the individual himself; that the 
Government which endeavoured to interfere 
in such matters almost always failed in its 
attempt ; and that, in fact, a paternal Go- 
verpment was a great nuisance. The 
reason appeared to him very plain. First 
of all, there was nobody who had the same 
interest to do well for a man as he himself 
had ; in other words, self-interest prompted 
every man to do all he could for himself, 
making him more industrious, more saga- 
cious, and a better instrument for the fur- 
therance of his own business than any 
other person could possibly be. On the 
other hand, Government was an operose 
machine, and while there were certain 
things which of necessity it must do, and 
which by common consent were left to its 
direction, it ought not to go one step be- 
yond. The Post Office was one of those 
things which it was generally believed 
ought to be in the hands of Government, 
because there Government interference 
was believed to be really for the benefit 
of society. Still the case was open to 
doubt ; for he was inclined to think that, 
if the Post Office were left to private 
management, the business would be a 
great deal better done. During the Cri- 
mean war there was in society what the 
Seotch call a ‘*sough”—a whisper — 
that if the capture of Sebastopol had been 
made a subject of contract, it would have 
been accomplished with comparative ease. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill said, in his work On 
Liberty, that the most cogent reason for 
restricting the interference of Governments 
was the great evil of adding unnecessarily 
to their power ; that every function super- 
added to those already exercised by them 
eaused their influence to be more widely 
diffused, converting the active and am- 
bitious part of the public into hangers-on 
of the Government, or of some party which 
aimed at becoming the Government ; that 
if the roads, railways, banks, insurance 
offices, and all the great joint stock com- 
panies were to be made so many branches 
of the Government, and if their employés 
were to be appointed and paid by the Go- 
vernment, looking to it for every rise in 
life, not all the freedom of the press, nor 
yet the popular constitution of the Legis- 
lature, would make this or any other coun- 
try free otherwise than in name. For his 


own part, he believed the Chancellor of the 
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ments respecting the improper conduct of | the Government scheme should be post- 
certain persons who managed Insurance| poned until after Easter, in order that 
Societies, but he would ask him whether | fuller information on the subject might be 
there was not a better mode of curing ex- | acquired, and the feeling of the country in 
isting evils than by the introduction of | regard to it more clearly ascertained. The 
Government interference. It seemed to | House should be satisfied that they were 
him that nothing could be more dangerous | legislating upon facts, and not upon a 
than these constant attempts on the part; speech. No doubt, in propounding the 
of the Government to take from the people | scheme, the right hon. Gentleman had 
the management of their own concerns. / been actuated by the best motives; but 
The effect of these attempts, if success- still, as had been well observed by the hon. 
ful, would be to make the people a set of | and learned Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roe- 
helpless imbeciles, totally incapable of at-| buck), it was not the province of the Go- 
tending to their own interests; and then | vernment to do everything for the people of 
he would ask, what would become of the | this country. It was their duty rather to 
greatness of this country? Some persons | encourage feelings of self-dependence and 
might think that the present was a very | self-reliance. Proceeding upon that princi- 
unimportant question ; but it was not so, | ple, he had argued against the notion, that 
for it touched the interests, habits, and it was the duty of the Government to pro- 
manners, at least, of 3,000,000 people. | vide Post Office savings banks for the peo- 
He agreed that Government security would | ple, and, although it was said that they had 
be a great advantage, but he could not | succeeded beyond all expectation, he very 
help thinking that the object could be ef-} much doubted the correctness of the state- 
fected in another and better way. The} ment ; and it would, he thought, be found 
right hon. Gentleman deserved the credit | that the difficulties connected with them 
of having made a most powerful statement | would year after year become more dis- 
—a statement clear, and he was almost | tinetly developed. He did not understand 
going to say convincing, but a statement | how the savings banks could be worked 
shaded and darkened by attacks upon cer- | without a great increase of expense, and 
tain individuals which would not redound| the proposed insurance business would 
to his honour. No doubt there were diffi-| cause very much more expense. Though 
culties and dangers connected with the | he believed that it was the duty of the Go- 
inaurance of lives which the plan of the | vernment to encourage provident habits 
right hon. Gentleman would in part re-| in the people, still he thought that they 
move. For example, if Government secu- | should not become a great competitive in- 
rity were given, the working classes would | stitution to provide for the wants of a great 
not run the risk of losing their all; but, class of the people. The House was 
meanwhile, the country itself might suffer, paying large sums for the education of 
because the Bill provided a machinery de- | the people, and they were assured that 
fective, unfit, almost certain to fail. Incon-| provident habits were much increasing ; 
clusion, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman and surely under these circumstances the 
would not hurry on the measure, but would | people might safely be intrusted with the 
afford Parliament and the country sufficient | management of their own affairs. In mak- 
time to consider it in all its bearings. ing these observations, however, he must 
Mr. AtperMAN SIDNEY said, he was | not be understood as pronouncing an opi- 
by no means convinced that it was the | nion that the measure under discussion was 
duty of the Government to interfere in this | so unsound that it ought to be rejected. 
important matter. While he could not | His object in rising on the present oceasion 
but regret the statements which had been | was chiefly to protest against the measure 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer | being hurried through the House. 
in reference to friendly societies, he was} Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
not prepared to deny that there was much | been one of those hon. Members who on 
of justice in the view which the right hon. | Friday night urged the right hon. Gen- 
Gentleman had taken with respect to many | tleman not to proceed further with this 
of those institutions. He, at the same/| measure until he had made a statement to 
time, concurred with the noble Lord the| the House, he felt bound to thank the 
Member for Lynn (Lord Stanley), in the| right hon. Gentleman for having brought 
opinion that fairness to those institutions,as | his great ability to the task of engag- 
well as the novelty of the question at issue, | ing the co-operation of the House, in 
demanded that the further consideration of | which he had evidently succeeded, and to 
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the more important task of explaining to 
the great mass of his countrymen that 
he was not proceeding without occasion 
to interfere with that which was to them 
their dearest interests. The right hon. 
Gentleman being in possession of all the 
information of which the Government had 
the command was, perhaps, the only com- 
petent judge of the matter. He trus- 
ted, however, that that debate, and the 
opportunity for deliberation which was to 
follow, might have the effect of making it 
apparent that the right hon. Gentleman, 
seeing the difficulty with which he might 
have been met had he simply proposed to 
regulate the various Friendly and Insurance 
Societies dy law, had introduced a measure 
by which—he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to conceal it—the Go- 
vernment would become a competitor of 
these institutions. It might be, he thought, 
a means of bringing about this result: 
that the great mass of the contributors to 
those institutions might see that there was 
great need for additional regulations in 
their internal management, and that the 
Legislature should by law assure to them 
a better security than that which they at 
present possessed. That, he must confess, 
would be a result iofinitely preferable to 
passing the second principle of this Bill ; 
but he would admit to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that in the highly advanced state 
of civilization in this country, the great 
power of accumulating capital, and crea- 
ting confidence in credit, that, considering 
there might be such influences at work— 
that however much they might deprecate 
Government interference in that which, 
upon grounds of strict political economy, 
should be the business of individuals — 
there might be such influences at work as 
would justify the interference of the Go- 
vernment in this or any other country to 
counteract influences that might become 
adverse to the State itsclf. He was speak- 
ing in the presence of Englishmen, who 
were accustomed to consider the impossi- 
bility of this; but as they were frequently 
warned of the process of assimilation going 
on between themselves and their neigh- 
bours, they must contemplate the dangers 
to which these neighbours had been sub- 
jected. He begged to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for having complied with 
the wish of a very small minority expressed 
on Friday night, and for having come to 
the House to explain fully the necessity 
which he considered to exist for some legis- 
lation on the subject. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he trusted 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
listen to the appeal which had been made 
to him, and postpone the discussion for 
some reasonable time, as the arguments 
which the right hon. Gentleman had used, 
coupled with the statements he had made 
that evening, had completely altered the 
position of the House with respect to the 
Bill. He had come down to the House to 
listen to the explanation of a Bill, one part 
of which had at any rate a most excellent 
object —namely, to enable working men 
to make, by deferred annuities, a secure 
provision for their old age. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech had, however, placed 
us all in an entirely different position, for 
it opened up a set of charges against ex- 
isting Friendly Societies, which, if they 
could be substantiated, would render it 
impossible that the House could part with 
the subject, except after the fullest investi- 
gation. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that the societies established for 
protecting the savings of the working man 
were, firstly, subsidized by the State, and 
therefore that the State was, to some ex- 
tent, responsible for them ; and secondly, 
that a very large number of those societies 
were either fraudulent or insolvent. The 
effect of this statement would be to inflict 
a tremendous blow on those societies 
throughout the country, and although he 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for the 
courage with which he had grappled with 
the question, the state in which he left it 
made it absolutely necessary that the House 
should go further into the subject. It might 
have been better if the House had been 
asked to appoint a Select Committee on 
Friendly Societies. At all events, if that 
could not be obtained, time should be given 
for the fullest possible discussion. It was 
only right that they should have these 
vague but grave charges against the so- 
cieties, with which poor men deposited 
their money, before them in a more detailed 
form. The House must know where those 
charges applied and where they did not 
apply. Most of those societies had a cer- 
tain legislative sanction. They had certain 
rules, and were registered in a Government 
office, and the result was that hundreds ,of 
working men believed that in such formal- 
ities they had a Government guarantee for 
their money. Such a system could not go 
on much longer. He should be glad, also, 
that the managers of Friendly Societies 
should have full opportunities of being 
heard, as he was sure that the right hon. 
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Gentleman did not mean his statement to 
be understood as making the grave charge 
of fraud against the great majority of these 
societies. [The CHancetior of the Ex- 
CHEQUER: Hear, hear! ] One very large 
society, the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows, was well known to him, and 
although he could not say that it was con- 
ducted on entirely sound principles, he 
had no doubt whatever of the bona fides 
of the management. It was important 
that such a society should have an op- 
portunity of clearing itself from all charges. 
Then there was another delicate part of 
the question. He alluded to the meet- 
ing held on Saturday last, presided over 
by a person who had made himself con- 
spicuous in questions of trades’ unions. 
He was not going to drag trades’ unions 
into the discussion, but he was quite sure 
that nothing was less likely to wean trades’ 
unions from their unjustifiable practices 
than any attempt to make a side blow at 
them in the progress of an economical 
measure like the present. Trades’ unions, 
therefore, should have some time to con- 
sider the question ; and, therefore, if they 
could not have a Select Committee, the 
best way would be to put off the discus- 
sion until after Easter, and in the mean 
time those hon. Members who came from 
the populous manufacturing districts would 
have an opportunity of consulting the 
working men. He did not think the 
working men would be hostile to the pro- 
posed measure when once they fully under- 
stood it. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had read a letter 
which had appeared in the Star of that 
morning from an officer of the Manchester 
Unity, in which the writer disclaimed oppo- 
sition, but expressed his opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, if he 
had made inquiries, have found that the 
working men were not quite so ignorant 
as to the management of their pecuniary 
affairs as was generally believed. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
remember that they were dealing with 
uillions of money, the savings of working 
men for the last twenty years, and if they 
struck any blow at the credit of these 
societies the effects might be most disas- 
trous. He trusted that all these considera. 
tions would induce the right hon. Gentle- 
man to postpone the discussion until after 
Easter. 

Mr. BOVILL thought the whole coun- 
try would feel indebted to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for his statement, dispel- 

Mr. W. E. Forster 
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ling, as it did, the erroneous impressions 
which had gone abroad, and showing con- 
clusively the necessity for some measure 
like the present. It was impossible to 
think that any Department of the Govern- 
ment would gain the slightest advantage 
from the Bill. Our industrial population, 
for whose benefit alone it had been intro- 
duced, was most materially interested in 
the proposal, and those best acquainted 
with that important subject had arrived at 
the opinion, that the interference of the 
Government was absolutely essential. The 
whole community was interested in the 
promotion of provident habits among the 
working classes ; but for that purpose it 
was requisite that the working man should 
be able to deposit his hard-earned savings 
where they would be sure to be available 
as a future provision for his family. It 
mattered little whether it was through 
mismanagement or through fraud that his 
savings were dissipated, and his family 
pauperized, instead of being placed in 
independence. What was wanted was 
some absolute security that the hopes 
which encouraged his thrift and his self- 
denial should not be ultimately blasted. 
The effect of security being obtained, such 
as that which was offered by the Govern- 
ment, would induce provident habits and a 
feeling of security, which was of equal 
importance to security itself. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, so far from over- 
drawing the picture, had understated those 
facts which had over and over again been 
proved in courts of justice. The tale 
which the right hon. Gentleman told in 
1864 was identically the same as was told 
to a Select Committee eleven years ago. 
The Committee of 1853, in their Report, 
said that there were, no doubt, instances of 
great abuses and of flagrant frauds, more 
akin to swindling than to the operations of 
regular trade. They also reported, that 
since the passing of the Act of 1844, 311 
Insurance Companies had been provisionally 
registered, of which number only 140 had 
been completely registered, and only ninety- 
six existed at that time. It was lamentable 
to find that, deducting ninety-six offices, 
which were in existence in 1853, and some 
few which had been amalgamated with 
other companies, the remainder of the 
whole 311 had absorbed the hard-earned 
savings of working men without yielding 
the slightest benefit in return. The 
facilities for fraud afforded to these insur- 
ance companies had been pointed out by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and were 
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easily intelligible when it was remembered | addition to a pot of beer, for affixing his 
that, their gross liabilities being necessarily | signature to the deed. A new office 
postponed, they could exist for many years | generally set out in their prospectus that 
by paying the demands made upon them | there was a capital of £1,000,000 all 
out of their annual income. Some years paid up—that is, the directors would vote 
ago there was a remarkable instance of the £10,000 in paid-up shares to the pro- 
formation of one of these companies. One| moters, and £10,000 paid-up shares to 
or two persons started a Life Assurance and | each of their own body. If asked where 
Annuity Society, and published a flattering | was their paid-up capital, their answer was 
prospectus inviting domestic servants to that it existed in those paid-up shares, 
invest their savings. Funds flowed in, but | In 1853 it appeared by the Report of the 
the whole of the monies were appropriated Committee, that it was a common practice 
by the managers and directors, and when to register one prospectus and issue an- 
the limited field which they cultivated was | other, and that there were no means of 
exhausted there was nothing to pay the preventing such misrepresentation. He 
insurers. It then appeared that the pro-| was afraid that the same system existed 
moters had hired twelve directors, and had | now, and that it was just as impossible to 
given them names of great distinction—! prevent it as it was at that time. In 1864, 
he would not mention the names lest he it would be found that they had not advan- 
should insult hon. Members present—but | ced very much in the security of such insti- 
the best names in the City of London were tutions. After registration, a society was 
represented to be on the board. Those ready to commence operations—what were 
names were of great value in the pro- its operations? The constant receipt of 
spectus, and the persons who represented, money. It had nothing to pay whatever. 
them, he believed, were retired school-| It might luxuriate in the amount of its in- 
masters with bald heads, powdered wigs, | come, with no one to control it. If at any 
and every artifice to inspire confidence. | time the society was at a loss for funds, it 
The rate of payment by the rules was 5s. | had only to issue a few more agents and to 
per head per day. Further, to insure a stimulate their efforts by an allowance of 
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good personal appearance, coats, waist- | 25 per cent on the amount of the premiums 
coats, and trousers were supplied, and the | paid, receiving the remaining 75 per cent 


directors were enjoined to wear expensive for its own necessities. At last the time 
jewellery, such as diamond rings, which | might come when it would become neces- 
were also provided out of the funds, and | sary to make some provision for the pay- 
for not wearing a ring the fine was 2s. 6d. | ment of a large amount of loss. When 
Ludicrous as it might appear these facts that did arrive the directors might be called 
were proved over and over again, and | on to provide the money themselves. It 
hundreds, nay thousands, of poor persons | happened not unfrequently when that time 
were in this manner defrauded of their | arrived, the directors were unable from 
savings. The same thing might occur | their own private resources to make up the 
again to-morrow. In fact, if two persons| amount required among them, and the 
of distinguished name were in want of | next resort was to amalgamate with another 
funds, and did not object to do it, the easiest | company. That operation might be thus de- 
way to raise money was to start a society | scribed:—It was proposed to amalgamate. 
of this kind, with a capital of one million, ; The office which had accumulated a number 
all paid up. He hoped, therefore, that time | of insurances had a property in the policies 
would be given for those facts to go forth and in the receipts resulting from them. 
to the public, that the eyes of those most | The transaction had to be negotiated, and, 
interested might be opened, and this or- | of course, the negotiator received a consi- 
ganized opposition to the scheme of the | derable profit. Those who retired from the 
Government at once be defeated. The| falling company had certain annuities pro- 


law provided that the deed of settlement | vided for them. 
should be signed by persons to an amount 
equal to one-fourth of the capital and to 
the number of one-fourth of the share- 
holders. But that was easily managed. 
One man was induced to sign for £40,000 
who did not possess 40,000 farthings, and 
whose only means of payment was the 





shilling given to him by the promoters, in 
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The company was then 
transferred to another, which, when placed 
in similar embarrassments, resorted to si- 
milar means of getting out of their diffi- 
culties. But if they were not so fortunate 
as to sell or amalgamate, they had to resort 
to the Court of Chancery, and many in- 
stances had been shown in which the socie- 
ties had no funds and no means of dischar- 
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ging their liabilities. The great misfortune 
arising from this state of things was that 
the poorer classes had no means of knowing 
or judging of the respectability of any of 
these offices. He should very much regret 
if any of the observations that had been 
made in the House should have the effect 
of showing the necessity of an inquiry into 
the concerns of several of these offices, but 
it was quite clear, from the disclosures 
which had taken place with respect to two 
industrial societies, that many were not 
entitled to the public confidence. It was 
no small matter that the Government had 
come forward, and offered an absolute se- 
curity. That was the great point. Where 
the existing societies had failed and did 
fail, and where the interests of the working 
man were in jeopardy, the Government 
stepped in and offered a complete security. 
Besides Insurance Offices, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had referred to Friendly So. 
cieties. He believed there was a sincere 
desire on the part of the working classes 
to place these societies upon a proper basis, 
and with a view to their ultimate success. 
But it did so happen, that with the best 
and most honest intentions on the part of 
the managers, they were so crippled and 
hampered that the funds gradually dwin- 
died, that when old age came on, they 
were without the means of meeting the 
claims upon them. In one year, not less 
‘ than sixty-seven of these societies, which 
had absorbed the hard-earned money of 
working men, were broken up; and when 
such a state of things existed, he thought 
every one must admit that the matter was 
deserving of the serious consideration of the 
House. Unless great care and attention was 
bestowed on the preparation of the tables, 
it was impossible that any society could 
succeed ; and he spoke with the more au- 
thority, because in his own small parish, 
where an earnest endeavour had been 
made to carry out the Friendly Societies, 
two of them had failed, and many persons 
who for fifteen years had been investing 
their earnings, now, at an advanced period 
of life, found themselves consigned to the 
parish workhouse. It was circumstances 
like these which had induced the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take up the 
subject, not in any spirit of hostility to the 
Friendly Societies,and he trusted that those 
who supported the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be looked upon as doing any- 
thing injurious to these societies, but 
would rather be regarded as desirous of 
promoting their advancement. Every one 
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would be glad to sce the proposition of the 
Government become a dead letter, pro- 
vided the societies could be established on 
principles which would afford that security 
which the Government were prepared to 
offer. The offer of the Government must 
be a gain to the working classes, because 
they would have the opportunity of either 
investing in a private society, or in that 
which afforded them absolute security, 
With regard to the objections urged to the 
Government engaging in undertakings of 
this description, the point was inquired 
into by the Committee, and it was con- 
sidered that such interference was not only 
justifiable, but that it was a matter of 
high duty for the protection and informa- 
tion of the public. It had been said if the 
Government take up insurance why should 
they not become dealers, and embark in 
other commercial pursuits. Now, in com- 
mercial pursuits generally, the public had 
the opportunity of knowing the nature and 
character of the company ; but in the cases 
to which he had been alluding, the poor man 
had no means of forming a correct opinion 
as to the stability of the offices with which 
he became connected. With regard to the 
suggestion that the Government might be 
open to considerable frauds, he did not see 
why precautions could not be taken to 
protect them against fraud as much as 
other parties. Then, as to the suggested 
interference with private associations. As 
regarded the great Insurance Companies, 
the measure could not touch them at all. 
If the condition of the minor offices was 
such as had been described, it was the 
duty of Parliament to interfere and provide 
that security which did not at present ex- 
ist. As to the assertion that the project 
was unfair to those who invested their 
capital, the complaint was that these of- 
fices started without capital, and that the 
money received was improperly spent and 
squandered. The extent to which these 
practices had gone was almost beyond be- 
lief. Many hon. Members, from the in- 
formation which had been afforded to them 
by their constituents of the disastrous ef- 
fects which had resulted from these insti- 
tutions, must be convinced that some 
means were necessary for the repression of 
such evils. He thought this was a mat- 
ter which, when it beeame known, would 
commend itself to the working classes of 
this country, and he believed the coun- 
try at large would feel an obligation to 
the right hon. Gentleman for having in- 
troduced it. 
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Mr.POLLARD-URQUHART observed, 
that Mr. Mill headed one of his chapters, 
‘* Non-interference generally desired,” re- 
ferring to Government interference, but 
that proposition was subject to large excep- 
tions upon the other side if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had succeeded in making 
out a good case for exceptional legislation 
in that case. He thought the scheme of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer required 
much consideration, but if the suggestion 
of the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn were acted on, and the accounts of 
the annuities kept separate from those of 
the National Debt, the working of the 
scheme would be seen very clearly, and if 
it were a bad one it would be sure to fall 
tothe ground. At all events, it could at 
present be only regarded as experimental. 

Mr. HENLEY: I hope the discussion 
of this matter will be adjourned. Having 
regard to the formidable case put forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
think if that case is well founded it will be 
an advantage to the right hon. Gentleman 
to have it well considered by the country ; 
for in such case his Bill will give general 
satisfaction, and receive general support. 
I should not have ventured to say anything 
in this stage of the Bill if it had not 
been for the very strong manner in which 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of Friendly 
Societies. With regard to Insurance Com- 
panies, Ido not know much of them, and 
from what I do know of them I do not think 
very much of those of which he has spoken 
so strongly. But I was not a little sur- 
prised to hear the language used by the right 
hon. Gentleman when he spoke of Friendly 
Societies. ‘‘ Swindling’’ was the mildest 
term he applied to them, and he ended by 
observing that they were in an unsatisfac- 
tory, he might even say fraudulent, state. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER: No, no! 

Mr. HENLEY: I am glad I have given 
the right hon. Gentleman an opportunity 
of contradicting that statement; but cer- 
tainly I understood him to use the word 
“fraudulent,” and I took it down at the 
time. However, I am quite sure the gene- 
ral tenor of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech to-night, with regard to Friendly 
Societies, will cause a panic in the country. 
I feel this very strongly, the more strongly 
because the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
carefully to avoid—certainly he did not 
touch on—the great objects of these so- 
cieties. Their objects are threefold : pay- 


ment in sickness, which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman leaves untouched ; the deferred an- 
nuities, and payments on death, commonly 
called ‘* payments for funerals.” The right 
hon. Gentleman gives us no information 
whatever as to what proportion of the bu- 
siness of those 20,000 or 30,000 societies of 
whieh he spoke is in deferred annuities or 
payments to the sick. That is a most 
important element in the consideration of 
the matter. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave us no information as to the 
proportion of lives insured under sixteen 
and over sixteen respectively ; but he 
knows, as every one acquainted with the 
subject must know, that lives under six- 
teen are the most dangerous and trouble- 
some to insure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man used strong language when he said 
that of 20,000 of these registered so- 
cieties about 9,000 had failed, and it is 
proposed, with that statement going to the 
country, to enter into competition with them 
for that part of the business which is sup- 
posed to be the most profitable, and to 
refuse to take that which he knows to be 
the most difficult and the most exposed to 
risk and hazard. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, “I cannot propose to take 
insurances under sixteen.”” He knows the 
difficulty of that class of insurances, and he is 
also aware that poor persons wish io insure 
in order that they may have the means of 
burying their children. These are the 
points which strike me with regard to these 
societies, and I think that in dealing with 
this Bill they require careful consideration. 
I know that many of the Friendly Societies 
are not in a position one might desire ; but 
it is another matter whether what is pro- 
posed to be done will improve them. On 
the point whether it is the payments on 
death or the payments on sickness that has 
caused the breaking down of those socie- 
ties, no information has been given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As one 
who has had experience in the country, I 
believe they are much more likely to break 
down in consequence of the heavy sick 
payments than from any other cause. But 
that is to be left untouched by the present 
measure. All the liability is left on those 
societies ; and a competition is to be en- 
tered on in respect to that which has helped 
to sustain them. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in stating those 9,000 failures gave 
us no information as to the proportion of 
those societies which after winding up im- 
mediately reconstructed themselves, taking 
on themselves the old liabilities. That is 
a material point ; because anyone who has 
3 F 2 
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had experience of the working of those 
societies must know that many of them 
after coming to an end by mutual agree- 
ment immediately reconstruct themselves, 
taking upon them the outstanding lia- 
bilities. I should be glad that the right 
hon. Gentleman would give us information 
on this subject, if it is in his power to do 
so. At all events, I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will give time for the consider- 
ation of the measure; for I think, after 
the speech which he has delivered, it will 
strike the country, as it strikes me, that 
there is a deliberate intention to break up 
the whole system of Friendly Societies 
throughout the country. Certainly I do 
not see how you are to stopat £100. We 
have had no information as to what pro- 
portion of the assurances are above or be- 
low £100. I hope when this question 
comes on for further discussion, the right 
hon. Gentleman will give us information 
upon that point, because it does seem some- 
what difficult to understand why, if a sys- 
tem of fraud is going on, you are to leave 
all persons assuring above £100 still ex- 
posed to that system. I will not detain 
the House any longer at present, as I un- 
derstand we are not to go into Committee 
until after Easter, so that we shall have 
plenty of time to consider this subject. 
Mr. BAINES said, he rejoiced to hear 
the practical remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire, 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would take into his consideration the 
points which had been so well explained. 
The most profitable portion of the business 
of Friendly Societies was life assurance. 
He was informed that the profit upon the 
sickness department of those societies 
might be reckoned at 10 per cent, while 
the profit upon life assurances was about 
25 per cent, and in many, if not most, 
of the societies, the business of each of 
those two departments was about equal in 
amount. If they obtained 25 per cent 
profit upon the life assurances, it would 
enable them to pay for their agencies and 
to keep going, while probably the profits 
from the sickness department alone would 
not be sufficient. If the effeet—uninten- 
tional as he believed it would be—of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s measure 
jwas to undermine those societies, and to 
jeopardize their existence, it would be a 
very grave misfortune. The number of 
persons interested in registered and un- 
registered societies in England and Wales 
was supposed to be about 3,000,000, and 
Mr. Henley ee 
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the property they represented had been 
estimated at £11,500,000. The question, 
therefore, was one of very great importance, 
Although he regarded the establishment of 
Post Office savings banks as a brilliant 
success, he could not but regard the pro- 
posed addition of life assurance to the 
duties of provincial postmasters with se- 
rious apprehension. It would be danger- 
ous to employ small country tradesmen in 
the delicate matters connected with life 
assurance ; and the medical officers of the 
Poor Law Union, though an efficient body of 
men, were amongst the youngest members 
of their profession, and were scarcely to 
be intrusted with the decision as to the 
persons to whom Government guarantee 
should be given, extending over a number 
of years. The machinery proposed by the 
Bill was objectionable, both as regarded 
the postmasters and the medical Inspectors. 
The hon. and learned Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Bovill) had used arguments not only 
against Friendly Societies, but also against 
Assurance Societies, which would equally 
apply to all joint-stock companies, and 
even to private commerce. It was to be 
regretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not assented to the proposition 
to refer the subject to a Select Committee, 
because the Bill had already produced a 
kind of panic in the north, and the panic 
would be increased by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech. Friendly Societies might 
in some cases be mismanaged, but in prin- 
ciple they were excellent institutions, pos- 
sessing many moral, intellectual, and sucial 
recommendations. They were as old in- 
stitutions as any that existed, and were as 
beneficial as any in their process. Admit- 
ting fully the necessity for searching in- 
quiry and for solemn warning—admitting 
that further legislation was necessary, and 
that it might be desirable tu call on Mr. 
Tidd Pratt to register not only the rules, 
but the tables of calculations of these so- 
cieties—he was still afraid of a measure 
so sweeping in its nature. A cautious 
financier might well tremble to commence 
such a system, for it was not possible to 
try the experiment and then retreat. In 
the interval which would elapse before this 
measure would be brought forward again, 
he suggested that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should consider, whether it 
would not be advisable to have a Select 
Committee to inquire into the whole mat- 
ter? 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, that 
while he acknowledged the anxiety of the 
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right hon. Gentleman to promote the wel- 
fare of the working classes, he was still 
unconvinced of the propriety of the mea- 
sure now put forward in their interest. 
The speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would, he feared, produce a panic 
throughout the country respecting Friendly 
Societies, and seeing that an immense 
amount of property was at stake there, 
and that the savings of three millions of 
people might be said to be invested in 
those societies, it was to be regretted that 
the whole of them should be exposed to 
unmerited suspicion because of the faults 
of afew. The House had heard of their 
misdeeds, but not of the good they had 
done, the habits of self-reliance and the 
love of local self-government which they 
had fostered. There was a danger that if 
the people were led by such measures as 
this to look to the Government alone, they 
would no longer have thought or energy to 
do anything for themselves, but in any 
misfortune which occurred would look on 
the Government as the cause and them- 
selves as the victims. If the people who 
had surmounted the cotton crisis so nobly 
had not been brought up to rely on them- 
selves rather than on the Government, 
they would have thrown themselves on the 
State for relief the moment distress came 
upon them ; and if that feeling were de- 
stroyed by such measures as the present, 
a grievous blow would be aimed at the 
independence of the English character. 
Granting that there were faults in the 
management of those societies, was the 
remedy suggested the right one? It was 
not proper to make accusations when there 
was no one to answer them, and to legis- 
late as though everything was proved. 
Even Government Departments were not 
wholly free from fraud, and it might be 
that the evil which would be created by 
this measure was greater than that which 
it was sought to remedy. This business 
into which the Government now proposed 
to enter was a mere speculation, and who 
was to pay the cost of failure, if failure 
ensued? Life assurance was one of the 
most delicate of commercial operations. 
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years’ time the House might be asked 
to extend this limit to £200, £300, or 
£1,000. Many people had lost money by 
banks, but ought the Government, there- 
fore, to establish banks, and follow that up 
by centralizing the industry of the country? 
He thought the people ought to be allowed 
to take care of themselves as far as they 
could. He had never heard one word of 
complaint as to the want of those annui- 
ties, or in favour of that Bill, but he had, 
on the other hand, received many commu- 
nications from his constituents against it. 
The working classes were very good judges 
of what benefited themselves, and they 
looked upon the interference of the Go- 
vernment in everything that did not con- 
cern the Government with extreme jea- 
lousy and suspicion. The people of this 
country did not pay taxes for the purpose 
of enabling the Government to speculate 
with them. The Bill might be a success, 
but it might also be a failure, and, if so, 
who was to sustain the loss? The country 
was, to a certain extent, taken by surprise 
by the Bill, and he trusted that it would 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, he un- 
derstood, ready to adjourn the debate 
until Thursday week, with the understan- 
ding that the House was not te go into 
Committee until after Easter. At the same 
time, he reserved to himself the right to 
move an Amendment that the Bill should 
be referred to a select Committee. 

Mr. REMINGTON MILLS said, he 
wished the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would give the House a Return of the pay- 
ments to Friendly Societies during the last 
twenty years. He also thought that the 
House ought to have the scale of premiums 
on which the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to act. That was a matter of the utmost 
importance in the consideration of this Bill. 
The Government was, he thought, likely 
to fail in its medical arrangements. Before 
Insurance Companies accepted a life they 
could consult the medical adviser or the 
party proposing for the insurance, their 


Actuaries were required at high salaries, | medical agent in the neighbourhood, and 


eminent physicians must be employed, and | their medical advisers in London. 


The 


how were these expenses to be defrayed ? | Board of directors could also see the parties 


Then, enormous frauds were perpetrated 
on the Insurance Companies, and still more 


themselves, and if any doubt existed as to 
whether the life was a good one or not, an 


would be perpetrated upon the Government additional sum might be put on to cover 


by personation and otherwise. The extent the risk. 


But the Government scale must 


to which the right hon. Gentleman now | be absolute, and they must adhere closely 


proposed to go was £100; but in a few/toit. The next thing would be to tell the 
‘ 
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Friendly Societies that if they did not adopt 
the Government scale, they would not be 
allowed to have the benefit of the Govern- 
ment rate of interest. He was very much 
afraid that that Bill would cause a serious pa- 
nie among some Friendly Societies, and that 
the Government operations would shut up 
others. In annuities the worse the life the 
better for the Government, but the reverse 
would be the case in life insurances. There 
would be this difference, also, that a Board 
of directors sat to make a profit for them- 
selves and their co-proprietors, or policy 
holders, while a Government Board would 
only have a certain amount of business to 
get through. The caution and discretion 
of a Board of directors was not, therefore, 
to be expected from a Government office. 
For these reasons he feared that the scheme 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
practically turn out to be a failure, and a 
source of loss rather than profit. He trus- 
ted that the right hon. Gentleman would, 
at the earliest possible period, let the House 
see the scale of premiums. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he saw the desire of the 
House for the adjournment of the debate, 
and he would not dispute its reasonable- 
ness. He should not object, therefore, to 
the adjournment of the debate until Thurs- 
day week, in order that the Speaker might 
then leave the chair pro formd, so that 
the House might go into Committee on 
the Bill on some convenient day after the 
Easter recess. In regard to the desire of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Remington Mills) 
to obtain a Return of the payments to 
Friendly Societies, he could assure him 
that he had it already, such a Return being 
regularly made under an Act of Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the safety of the 
proposed scheme, he had stated that 
though he felt quite convinced of it, yet 
he entirely recognized the legitimacy of 
the jealousy of the House upon the sub- 
ject, and he quite acceded to the proposi- 
tion that any rules upon which the Govern- 
ment should act should come under the 
notice of the House of Commons before 
being carried into operation. Of course, 
if there were loss in the operation of such 
rules, that loss could be borne only by the 
public. It had been supposed that he had 


declared that it was not possible to guess 
the solvency of any scheme of assurance 
for thirty-seven years after it was founded. 
But in that he had been greatly misunder- 
stood. What he had said was, that the 
payments upon death of a Life Assurance 


Mr. Remington Mills 
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Society need not exceed the receipts upon 
premiums for a period of thirty-seven 
years, and his authority for that statement 
was a table of Dr. Farr’s. As to any 
element of uncertainty, the calculations 
made upon the subject were of so complete 
and exhaustive a nature, that the result 
was as practically certain as anything in 
the future could be. It had been said that 
the Government were going to take away 
all the profitable business of those societies, 
and to leave them the unprofitable—that 
was to say, that the sick department and 
the very young lives were unprofitable. 
That reminded him of the old story, that 
it was the wheat crop which paid the far- 
mer’s rent. But in each well constituted 
society every part should pay. The lives 
of children involved various elements of 
risk, and, therefore, did not seem so pro- 
per to come within the scope of the Bill. 
It had been said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), that great alarm was likely to 
arise from what he had said on the subject 
of Friendly Societies. But the right hon. 
Gentleman himself went on to say that 
many of them were not in @ condition that 
he could wish. He did not go further 
than that, except that he added that many 
had the name of Friendly Societies, but 
were really different, and with respect to 
them he stated facts. But with regard to 
the generality of Friendly Societies he 
rendered his tribute to their character, 
The hon. Member for Marylebone had said, 
that it was unfair to make accusations 
which there was no one to answer. But 
he had told no secrets. He had heard 
many things in the course of his inquiries, 
but because they were communicated in 
private conversation, and it was impossible 
for him or others to check them, he had 
kept them back from the House. He was 
not aware that he had made any statement 
which did not rest upon printed and pub- 
lished documents, just as much in the pos- 
session of hon. Members as of himself. 
The hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Harvey Lewis) was apprehensive that the 
effect of the measure, if adopted, would be 
fatal to Friendly Societies. But he took 
& more sanguine view of the matter, be- 
cause he looked back to what had been 
the case of savings banks. For nearly 
twenty years there had prevailed among 
their very best friends and in all successive 
Governments an impression that there was 
a great deal that was not secure in their 
existing rules, and efforts were made from 
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one quarter and another to pass Bills for 
their reform. He himself attempted it, 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis at- 
tempted it, almost every Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and other hon. Gentlemen did 
the same, but without effect. But the Post 
Office Savings Banks Bill was passed, and 
those banks came into competition with 
the old savings banks, and the result was 
that the hon. Member for Evesham, one of 
the best representatives of the old savings 
banks, introduced a Bill on the subject 
which made everything secure. That was 
what he believed would take place in the 
present case. 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday, 
17th March. 


WAREHOUSING OF BRITISH SPIRITS 
BILL.—COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read, 

Mr. LYGON said, he rose to move that 
it be an Instruction to the Committee that 
they have power to provide for the Amend- 
ment of the law relating to the Warehousing 
of Foreign Spirits. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when bringing in the Bill, moved to be 
allowed to introduce a measure relating to 
the Warehousing of British and Foreign 
Spirits, but the Bill itself dealt only with 
British spirits, and when being read a second 
time he endeavoured to obtain some infor- 
mation with regard to the omission of the 
provisions on the subject of foreign spirits. 
The necessity for that Bill arose very much 
from the Act for the consolidation of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Establish- 
ments. One of the main points of the Bill 
turned on the 10th clause, which provided 
for the removal of British spirits in bond 
from the Customs’ warehouses, and in the 
event of the Instruction which he was about 
to propose being adopted, it would be in 
the power of the Committee to insert a 
clause which would enable foreign spirits 
to be dealt with in like manner, mutatis 
mutandis. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill, that they have power to provide for 
the Amendment of the Law relating to the Ware- 
housing of Foreign Spirits.” —( Mr. Lygon.) 


THe CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Bill arose out of the 
deliberations of a Committee, on which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster sat on the part of the 
Government, That Committee made no 
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Spirits Bill. 
Report ; and in drawing up the first Bil! 
an error occurred, for it was discovered 
that there was no reason to suppose that 
the Committee desired to introduce into 
the law any change with respect to foreign 
spirits. The present Bill was, therefore, 
confined to the case of home-made spirits ; 
and if they were to adopt the principle of 
making Excise warehouses available for 
foreign spirits they could not stop there, but 
must make them also available for tobacco, 
tea, sugar, and all other duty-paying com- 
modities. The Excise warehouses, however, 
were not on a large scale, and were not 
adapted for the reception for foreign com- 
modities imported into this country. If 
foreign commodities were placed under the 
supervision of the Excise, a complete 
system of inland bonding would have to be 
adopted, and a very heavy expense would 
be entailed on the Government. It was 
agreed that inland bonding should not be 
adopted without the greatest care and con- 
sideration. If it were resorted to it would 
be necessary to adopt also the extra charge 
of 5s. per cent, which was levied on all 
goods delivered out of bonded warehouses, 
in consideration of the trouble caused by 
the arrangement. The present measure 
afforded relief to the distiller’s trade with- 
out any great trouble to the Government, 
and that trade was entitled to the most 
favourable consideration, inasmuch as it 
was pressed on by the duty being raised, 
by being opened to foreign competition, 
and, most of all, by the change of taste in 
favour of lighter liquors. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 
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Committee on Public Accounts nominated :— 
Mr. Watrotz, Mr. Epwarp Pirrpett Bovuveri, 
Sir Henry Witiovensy, Mr. Goscusen, Mr. 
Howes, Mr. Pest, Sir Starrorp Norracors, Mr. 
Cospen, and Mr. Potiarp-Urqunarr. 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 8, 1864. 


MINUTES.}]— Pustic Buxr—Sir John Law- 
rence’s Salary (No. 10), considered in Com- 
mittee and reported,® 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY — INVASION 
OF DENMARK — THE CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, as 
I do not intend to raise any discussion upon 
the Question of which I have given notice, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay upon the table 
any further Papers relating to the Danish 
Invasion extending to a later period than 
those already published—perhaps the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs may 
think it convenient to answer it before we 
proceed to the ordinary business of the day. 
Upon the very voluminous and important 
papers which have been laid upon the table 
of both Houses of Parliament I do not in- 
tend to offer any observations. Those 
papers certainly disclose a condition of our 
foreign relations which imperatively re- 
quires, and will doubtless receive at no 
distant day, the deliberate consideration of 
Parliament. But circumstances are chang- 
ing so rapidly, events are succeeding each 
other so fast, and such a total change in 
the position of affairs has taken place since 
the date of the last paper laid upon the 
table of the House, that I am sure I shall 
be excused for pressing the noble Lord to 
give us the latest information in his power 
as to the progress of the conflict between 
Denmark and Germany. The papers which 
have been presented to Parliament close 
with the unsuccessful attempt on the part 
of the noble Earl to obtain from the Ger- 
man Powers a postponement of the mili- 
tary operations in the Duchies. Since 
then, the noble Earl, I believe, has proved 
unsuccessful in three several instances — 
first, in obtaining an armistice for the 
purpose of agreeing to a Conference, to 
effect, if possible, a settlement of the dif- 
ferences ; secondly, in obtaining a Con- 
ference, even without an armistice; and 
thirdly, in preventing — what I cannot 
doubt his having remonstrated against 
—the further steps which have been taken 
by the Austrian and Prussian forces. At 
the date of the last papers, Prussia and 
Austria had refused any delay of their 
advance to oceupy the Duchies ; but that 
occupation, according to their own state- 
ments, was at the time confined to taking 
possession of them as a material guarantee 
for the subsequent fulfilment by Denmark 
of the engagements entered into by her in 
1851. Since then the circumstances have 
entirely changed by the occupation of 
Schleswig in a totally different character. 
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| Schleswig is no longer held as a material 


guarantee; the invading forces have taken 
it on themselves to do acts entirely incon- 
sistent with the mere holding of the Duchy 
as a pledge, to be subsequently restored to 
its rightful owners. They have, for ex- 
ample, defermined to destroy the Danne- 
werk, an act which, I believe, to be totally 
inconsistent with the position they assume, 
although it is quite true that the Danne- 
werk is a great fortress, and in future 
times might be of the greatest importance 
to Denmark. They have also taken on 
themselves to dismiss the Danish authori- 
ties, and by their sole authority to intro- 
duce German as the judicial language, even 
in purely Danish districts. At present 
they hold, though certainly in the face of 
some resistance, the whole of Schleswig, 
excepting the island of Alsen ; but they 
have gone much beyond—they have com- 
menced operations in Jutland, and the im- 
portant town of Fredericia, commanding 
the passage to the Island of Funen, is now 
the subject of attack. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the war certainly assumes a 
very different character from that which it 
presented at the date of the last despatches 
of which we are in possession. I will not 
comment on any of these documents. I 
have no doubt the noble Earl has done his 
best to prevent these unfortunate oceur- 
rences. But I wish now to ask him, Whe- 
ther, under these altered circumstances, 
and with matters becoming day by day 
more critical and dangerous to the peace 
of Europe, he will consent, without loss 
of time, to lay further papers before 
your Lordships, extending down to the 
latest period to which his information has 
reached ? 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, the way 
in which the noble Earl has put his Ques- 
tion makes it necessary for me to state my 
views with regard to what has taken place. 
The noble Earl is aware that the German 
Powers—that is to say, Austria and Prus- 
sia—having declined to accede to the repre- 
sentations of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and also to those of France and of Russia, 
entered on what I consider a most unjusti- 
fiable war. I say ‘‘a most unjustifiable 
war,’’ because it has been generally laid 
down, with the consent of Europe, that, 
whatever cause of war may exist on the 
part of one State against another, that 
right of war must be postponed until repa- 
ration has been asked for and refused. 
Now, in the case of which we are speaking, 
though reparation was not given in the first 
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instance, it was promised some time before 
the Austrians and Prussians could enter 
the Duchy of Schleswig, and therefore the 
allied troops—the troops of Austria and 
Prussia—entered the dominions of the King 
of Denmark, having before they occupied 
the Duchy of Holstein been aware that the 
King of Denmark was ready to consider 
their demands, and, I believe, had promised 
to take measures for the reparation of the 
wrong which had been done. I ought to 
mention, as there appears to have been an 
incompleteness in the statement made for- 
merly, that the Danish Prime Minister 
alleged, that if the Constitution was to be 
repealed it would be necessary to re-organize 
the Danish monarchy, and that he was pre- 
pared, with the advice and consent of the 
non-German Powers, to do so. Having 
brought the question to this point, I con- 
sider that the Danish Government would 
have been fully justified in taking either of 
two courses. Had they thought proper, 
they might have treated the question 
merely as one of material guarantee, and 
have silently submitted to the occupation 
of portions of their territory for a temporary 
purpose; they would, on the other hand, 
have been fully justified in considering the 
invasion as an unjustifiable aggression, 
forming a ground for war, and in resisting 
it as such. The latter was the course 
which they took ; they resisted the entry 
of the German troops, and although they 
abandoned the line of the Dannewerk they 
occupied the first strong position which 
they found in the rear of it. Then followed 
the decision that the Austrian and Prussian 
ships at sea should be captured. But be- 
yond that, the Danish Government main- 
tained that they had a cause of war against 
the other German Powers which, having 
ordered the Federal Execution in the 
Duchy of Holstein, had not confined their 
soldiers to the proper duties of troops of 
execution, but had permitted, had encou- 
raged, had favoured the assumption of the 
sovereignty of that Duchy by a Pretender, 
who claimed it as against the King of 
Denmark, and thereby endeavoured to de- 
prive that Monarch of part of his dominions. 
They therefore alleged, and | think justly, 
that they had a cause of war against the 
German Powers, and they ordered all the 
German ships that might be found at sea to 
be captured by Danish cruisers. My Lords, 
it is said that the beginning of strife is like 
the letting out of water, and certainly the 
conduct of Austria and Prussia affords an 
illustration of the truth of that maxim. 
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They declared that this being war, they were 
no longer bound to consider it as a question 
of material guarantee, and that they would 
carry it on as a matter of war. They 
directed their troops, in the first instance, 
to take possession of a town in Jutland, 
and they have since declared that they 
mean to oceupy the whole of that province. 
The noble Earl asks whether, in this con- 
dition of affairs, I shall not think fit to give 
further papers illustrating the course of 
these events and the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I should say—and I 
think the noble Earl will agree with me— 
that it is not for the advantage of the 
public, or of any negotiations, that papers 
should constantly be laid upon the table. 
Either at the close, or at a break in the 
course of events, papers may be given ; 
but it certainly would not be advisable that 
each step in the negotiations and every 
despatch, to which in some instances an 
answer might not have been received, 
should be made matter of Parliamen- 
tary discussion. There is, however, ap- 
proaching a period when there must be 
a break in the course of these events. 
The noble Earl has referred—not very ac- 
eurately—to the steps which Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have taken in order to 
restore peace. We first endeavoured to 
procure an armistice. That did not suc- 
ceed, the German Powers declaring that 
they would not consent to it. We next 
proposed that the belligerents should meet 
in conference to endeavour to restore peace 
without any cessation of hostilities. Two 
of the Powers, Austria and Prussia, stated 
that they were quite ready to enter into a 
Conference for that purpose, and they have 
since declared that they are ready to agree 
to an armistice based either upon the main- 
tenance of the military status quo or upon 
other conditions. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not think it advisable to propose 
to the other Powers, who are not bellige- 
rents, to enter into that Conference until 
the decision of the belligerent Powers had 
been received. Therefore, these proposals 
were addressed only to Austria, to Prussia, 
and to Denmark. I have told your Lord- 
ships that Austria and Prussia were ready 
to agree to that Conference. The answer 
of Denmark has not yet been received. 
Her Majesty’s Government said, that as 
it was reported that great excitement 
existed at Copenhagen upon this sub- 
ject, they would not press for an immediate 
reply; but, at the end of this week, we 
expect that Denmark will answer either in 
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the affirmative or negative the proposal 
that has been made. As soon as that an- 
swer has been received, there will obviously 
be a break in these affairs. Either the 
Powers will enter into Conference—I have 
no doubt from the intimations which I have 
received that France, Russia, and Sweden 
would be ready to go into these Conferences 
—and then negotiations will begin on a 
new footing, or the Conference will be re- 
fused by Denmark, and then again the 
war will take a new shape. I therefore 
consider that when we have received the 
answer which we are expecting from Den- 
mark, and which cannot, I think, be re- 
ceived later than the beginning of next 
week, will be the proper time to prepare 
the papers for production. I trust that the 
noble Earl will feel that it is fitting that 
papers should not be given constantly ; 
and that he will think that the publication 
of documents giving an account of what 
has happened from the lst of February to 
nearly the middle of March will be a pro- 
duction of papers such as Parliament has 
a right to expect. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I hope that we 
shall receive the papers before the Easter 
recess. They must be in course of prepa- 
ration, and it cannot be necessary that at 
the close of these negotiations any length- 
ened period should be oecupied in preparing 
them. It would be convenient that they 
should be in the hands of noble Lords 
before we adjourn for the Easter recess. 

Eart RUSSELL: They shall be pre- 
pared as soon as possible. I cannot pledge 
myself to produce them by a particular 
time, because every one at the Foreign 
Office is so busy with the papers which 
have been asked for relating to China and 
America, that it will be very difficult to get 
them ready immediately. 

Viscount STRATFORD DE RED- 
CLIFFE: My Lords, I do not rise with the 
intention of prolonging this conversation. 
The subject on which it turns is indeed 
most interesting and important. But I feel, 
in common with the noble Earl opposite, 
that the time is not yet come for going 
into its merits as fully and decidedly as a 
more complete knowledge of the corre- 
spondence would enable us todo. We have 
reason, I conceive, to thank my noble 
Friend on the Treasury bench for the ad- 
ditional information whieh he has now 
supplied. I confess that I came down to 
the House this evening with the intention 
of asking another and perhaps a more deci- 
sive Question than that which has been put 
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by my noble Friend on the other side. I 
meant to ask, whether we might expect to 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government, be- 
fore the two Houses separated for the ap- 
proaching holidays, some distinct announce- 
ment of the policy they are prepared to 
adopt on the close of that long series of 
endeavours for peace by which they have 
displayed their earnest anxiety to compose 
those unhappy differences which have con- 
verted the territory of Denmark into a 
theatre of war? Such a declaration we are 
entitled to expect, if the pledge already 
given, some little time ago in the other 
House of Parliament, is to be redeemed. 
I enter fully into all the difficulties of the 
question before us. I should be sorry to 
embarrass those who are responsible for 
our part in them; I would make full al- 
lowance for the complications which beset 
them on every side ;_ but I cannot disguise 
my impression that any unnecessary delay 
in coming to a decision — any useless pro- 
traction of the present uncertainty—would 
be not only inconsistent with what is due 
to Parliament and the country, but highly 
prejudicial to the public tranquillity and to 
the interests of our immense and sensitive 
trade. Hesitation and an absence of all 
precipitancy in the earlier stages of a 
question involving such vast interests and 
perilous chances may be, and often is, a 
paramount duty; but such indecision ought 
to find limits in the probability of success 
and the requirements of national credit and 
the national prosperity. What I now un-° 
derstand from my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State is, that the line of negotiation 
has not been yet spun out to its extreme 
end, and that some fewdays must still elapse 
before a sufficient break in the course of 
proceedings can warrant the production of 
more papers, and also a decision between 
continuance in the same course, or the adop- 
tion of a new one. Of all the Members in 
your Lordships’ House I should be the last 
to require any communication inconsistent 
with the interests of the State and a fair 
consideration for the Government; and 
therefore I am content to reserve the 
question which I had intended to put, and 
which, in my mind, would have been war- 
ranted by the increasing complication of 
events, by the apparent preparations in 
Sweden, by the undisguised concurrenc 
of Austria with the aggressive operation 
of Prussia, and in general by the impend- 
ing danger of a more extended war, at the 
eventual cost to Denmark of its strength and 
independence, and perhaps to all Kurope 
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of its best and dearest interests. I learn 
with pleasure that there is still a chance of 
settlement, though it be only a chance, and 
the more so, as that failing, nothing would 
seem to remain but the sad alternative of 
total inaction —if you please, a dignified 
abeyance—or an attitude of resolute inter- 
ference in co-operation with such friendly 
Powers as have sincerely at heart the 
claims of justice and the welfare of Eu- 
rope. 

‘Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH :— 
Will the noble Earl the Seeretary of State 
inform us what were the precise conditions 
as to the armistice which were proposed by 
Austria and Prussia ? 

Eart RUSSELL: It is impossible that 
I should state precisely the conditions of 
the armistice, because those received from 
Vienna and Berlin do not entirely agree. 
I would, therefore, rather not attempt to 
state precisely those conditions ; but, as I 
understand, the Government of Berlin is 
quite ready, and probably that of Austria 
would not object, to conclude an armistice 
on the condition that each Power should 
maintain its present military position, or 
the position, whatever it may be, at the 
moment the armistice is made. There is 
another proposal, that the whole of Schles- 
wig should be given up to the Austrian 
and Prussian troops which have invaded 
it, and that the whole of Jutland should be 
occupied by the Danes. I cannot say any- 
thing as to the acceptance of that proposal. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
hope the noble Earl will at once reject it. 

Eart RUSSELL: It is not proposed 
to me. It will be for the Danes to con- 
sider what is for their own interests. My 
noble Friend asks a Question which it is 
difficult to answer. There is no sort of 
complication which seems to be left out in 
this case. We have not only the compli- 
cations between Denmark and Austria and 
Prussia, relative to the understanding of 
the somewhat obscure conditions of 1851, 
but there is in addition the Question, how 
far Austria and Prussia on the one hand 
and Denmark on the other are ready to 
abide by those conditions? What we have 
stated, and what was stated on the 31st of 
January, before Parliament met, and again 
by Austria and Prussia within these few 
days, is that they abide by the condition 
that the integrity of Denmark should be 
preserved and respected. There is, however, 
no very definite statement made as to how 
far the conditions of 1851 are to be abided 
by. Austria and Prussia, it would seem, 
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will not be content with the conditions 
then laid down, but require some further 
arrangement. Now, anybody who looks 
into these conditions must see that there 
might be variations made in them which 
would still leave Denmark free and inde- 
pendent, and others which would make the 
Government at Copenhagen dependent on 
foreign Powers. It would therefore be 
difficult to say what course the Govern- 
ment might, under these circumstances, feel 
called upon to take. But beyond what I 
have stated, there are complications exist- 
ing in Germany itself. About one-third, 
or nearly the whole, of the Federation are 
in favour of the Pretender, who we thought 
had consented to renounce all claims, and 
never to disturb the King or the family of 
the late King of Denmark. Then, again, 
there were several Powers changing from 
time to time—at one time declaring for the 
Prince of Augustenburg and at another 
time for the King of Denmark. These 
things make it exceedingly difficult for the 
Government at this moment to announce 
its intentions. All I can say at present is 
that Austria and Prussia solemnly declare 
that they do not mean to go beyond the 
declaration of January, 1831, and are pre- 
pared to maintain the integrity of Den- 
mark. 


CURTIS’S STEERING SCREW—PROPEL- 
LING AND STEERING STEAM SHIPS. 
PETITION, 


Tue Eart or HARDWICKE presented 
a Petition from Mr. W. J. Curtis, praying 
for a favourable consideration of his inven- 
tion for propelling and steering steam ships, 
The noble Earl said, the inventor felt him- 
self aggrieved by the policy and conduct 
of the Admiralty. This was a time of 
great change in the construction of ships, 
and among other matters of difficulty which 
had arisen was the difficulty of steering, 
and many attempts had been made to enable 
them to steer long ships in an easier way 
than the present mode, It was quite right 
that all inventions should be subjected to a 
thorough test before they were submitted 
to the Admiralty; but this was a peculiar 
case, as the rapid steering of the ships of 
the navy was more important to them than 
it was to merchant ships, which, when once 
out of port, went straight away on their 
voyage, whereas the power of a ship's 
armament depended very materially on the 
power of maneuvring her rapidly, Mr. 
Curtis suggested to the Admiralty that he 
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should be allowed to make use of a gun- 
boat, and he obtained one 160 feet long, 
and applied it to his steering apparatus, 
and a series of experiments was made, and 
he was to supply all the means of making 
these experiments at his own expense. The 
experiment appeared to be one of sufficient 
importance to induce the public journals to 
send their reporters to be present, with a 
view of giving an account—as they gene- 
rally did with so much intelligence—of 
what was going on, and the statement 
made by the reporter of The Times with 
respect to the particular experiment of Mr. 
Curtis which had been tried on board the 
Charger gunboat, was of a most flattering 
character. There was, besides, a certificate, 
making satisfactory mention of it, from 
two marine surveyors, as well as a state- 
ment made by Sir Edmund Belcher, and 
another emanating from a Russian Rear 
Adwiral, expressing their approval of the 
invention, the opinion of the latter being 
that by its means the vessel was enabled 
to manceuvre with a rapidity which would 
be impossible in the case of an ordinary 
screw. The pilot who went in the gunboat 
from the Thames to Portsmouth reported 
that the serew and steering apparatus acted 
admirably in a gale of wind, and allowed 
the vessel to turn round quicker than any 
other screw which he had seen, The as- 
sistant pilot confirmed that statement, and 
added that the vessel was easily brought 
head to wind and tacked in a manner to 
excite the admiration of all on board. 
Throughout the whole of a trying passage 
the screw, he said, worked satisfactorily 
without damage to the vessel or machinery. 
The petitioner had set out these statements 
in his petition to show their Lordships that 
the experiments had succeeded, and in 
carrying out these experiments he had in- 
curred an expense of £2,000, and after that 
he was dropped by the Admiralty, and 
heard no more on the subject, nor could he 
learn in what he had failed, and therefore 
he came to their Lordships. He (the Earl 
of Hardwicke) thought this a case for 
investigation, as if the Admiralty availed 
themselves of the labour and of the minds 
of these gentlemen who made inventions, 
and then rejected them without giving any 
reason, it must have a discouraging effect 
on that very useful body of men. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, he 
was glad the noble Earl had brought the 
subject forward, because it afforded a good 
illustration of there being two sides to a 


question. Their Lordships had heard the 
The Earl of Hardwicke 
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opinion of the inventor as to the value of 
his invention. He would state shortly the 
reports which he had received of the same 
invention. In November, 1862, Mr. Curtis 
proposed his invention to the Admiralty, 
It was sent to him (the Duke of Somerset), 
and, as he did not pretend to be a judge of 
a question which really involved a great 
deal of engineering skill, he sent it to the 
Controller’s Department. The Engineer- 
in-Chief in London, who was a gentleman 
of great experience, after looking at it, 
said he had no confidence in it, and pointed 
out that whereas the chief difficulty as to 
steerage in all vessels was in the after part 
not being sufficiently strong, this plan 
tended to weaken the after part of the 
vessel, instead of strengthening it. He 
was anxious to get another opinion, and 
he sent the model down to the Engineer 
at Portsmouth, and, without telling him 
that he had received any report, asked for 
his eandid opinion upon it. That opi- 
nion was against the invention as being of 
no practical value, and that it was not 
desirable that the Government should 
incur any expense in trying it. He then 
told Mr. Curtis that, in the face of 
those opinions, he did not feel authorized 
in putting the public to any expense in 
experiments. Mr. Curtis proposed to fit 
up a gunboat at his own expense if the 
Admiralty would lend him one; and, as 
he thought there was nothing like trying a 
thing practically, he assented. Accord- 
ingly, a gunboat was placed at the dispo- 
sition of Mr. Curtis, who went to Ports- 
mouth and had it fitted up under his super- 
intendence and to his perfect satisfaction. 
Mr. Curtis then begged leave to be allowed 
to bring the gunboat round to the river 
Thames ; and as it was said the invention 
added to the speed of the vessel, and there- 
fore was of equal value in merchant ships as 
in Her Majesty’s ships of war, he thought 
those connected with the private trade would, 
at all events, have an opportunity of seeing 
the experiment in the river. The vessel 
was not finished until August, 1863. The 
moment it was ready for trial he sent 
directions to an officer of the steam re- 
serve at Sheerness to make the trial, in 
order to see how the steering apparatus 
answered in comparison with the ordinary 
mode of steering, and whether it affected 
injuriously the machinery of the vessel. 
Another gunboat of about the same size 
was taken out, and the report was that in 
turning she did it in ten seconds less time 
than the gunboat with the improved rud- 
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der. The officers who made the trial also| able as he maintained, the whole shipbuild- 
reported that when the engines stopped,! ing and commercial interests of the coun- 
from the peculiar mode in which the rud-| try would be certain to take it up. 

der and screw were connected, the vessel Petition ordered to lie on the table. 
was totally unmanageable, and that there | 
was a very objectionable rattling of the 
screw, which cael certainly seonmman a ns SSS eee Se 
the working of the vessel. Another trial a. 

was made, and-afterwards a letter wassent| Lorp TRURO rose to ask Her Ma- 
to Mr. Curtis, telling him that it was of no | jesty’s Postmaster General, Whether the 
use trying it any further, and that the} Rumour of Sir Rowland Hill’s Resignation 
vessel might go back to Portsmouth. He is well founded; and, if so, whether he 
might also mention that when in the river, has any Objection to state the Circum- 
in the course of one maneuvre, the gun- | stances under which that Resignation has 
boat ran over an oyster vessel. When she! taken place? The noble Lord said he put 
got back to Portsmouth, with the consent | the Question to satisfy the strongly ex- 
of Mr. Curtis, Captain Cochrane, of the | pressed desire of the public to know the 
Warrior, tried her, but it did not lead to/| truth of the rumour to this effect which 
any more favourable report. He then re-; had got abroad. He was sure that it 
ceived from Mr. Curtis a letter attacking all | would cause general regret to hear of the 
the persons who had been concerned, saying | existence of any cause for the retirement 
that every one had been most dishonest, and | of a man who had conferred such an im- 
had conspired and leagued together against | measurable benefit upon the country, and, 
him. The newspaper at Portsmouth did | indeed, upon the whole civilized world ? 
not think the trial successful, and imme-' Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
diately Mr. Curtis wrote to Captain Coch- | said, it was true that Sir Rowland had 
rane accusing him of having written the | recently resigned his position in the Post 
article.. Captain Cochrane, however, re- Office in consequence of the state of his 
plied that he had neither written the article | health. Six months ago he applied for 
nor given any suggestions for it. Mr. | six months’ leave of absence, in the hope 
Curtis further attributed all that had hap- | that he might then be enabled to resume 
pened to the fault of the Admiralty, not- ‘his duties ; but at the end of that period 
withstanding that they had incurred some |—the beginning of this month—he for- 
expense in trying the invention. The Ad-' warded his resignation, saying that the 
miralty had, from the first, been informed | six months’ leave of absence had not re- 
by all practical men, that the invention | stored his health, and accompanying it 
would not sueceed, and the trial by officers | with a medical certificate stating that it 
who had not been previously consulted con- | would not be safe for him to resume his 
firmed their opinion, This showed the state | duties in the Post Office. Those were 
of mind at which the inventor arrived—j|the whole circumstances connected with 
declaring that he had been ill-treated from | Sir Rowland Hill’s resignation, as far 
beginning to end, and laying all the blame | as he was acquainted with them. He 
of his failure at the door of the Admiralty. | was sure that he should meet with their 
The last letter which he had received | Lordships’ concurrence in expressing the 
from Mr. Curtis was to the effect that he | deepest regret at the retirement of this 
should petition Her Majesty, and should | able public servant. The name of Sir 
lay the whole ease before both Houses of | Rowland Hill would be inseparably con- 
Parliament. The noble Earl was the first | nected with the establishment of the penny 
person who had brought it before Parlia- | post system—one of the greatest improve- 
ment, and he hoped he had given him a satis- | ments of the present age—and which had, 
factory anewer, At the trial there certainly | perhaps, conferred more benefit on man- 
was an advantage on the side of Mr. Cur- | kind than any other recent reform. Those 
tis’s invention in the matter of speed; but | who recollected the state of things before 
the trial was not for speed. The guuboat| the penny post would know that to the 
which was taken out to try against her had| poorer classes correspondence by letter 
her boilers leaky and her bottom foul, and| was at that time almost practically in- 
there was very little difficulty in beating | terdicted, that to the class above them 
her. The trial had been very fairly con-| the cost of a letter was a very serious 
ducted, and he could only point out to the| matter, and that in the commercial and 
inventor that if his invention were as valu- | mercantile world intercourse was injuriously 
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restricted by the expense of correspond-_ will pay you all ;’’ but the oppressors seize 


{LORDS} 


ence. 
penny post system had been greatly ex- 


Since its first introduction the|her by the throat, invade her territory, 

have inflicted on her unutterable calami- 
tended ; facilities of all sorts were given ; | ties, and have instituted a war whieh for 
money orders and savings banks had been | wantonness and needlesaness is one of the 
connected with it, and in every way it had | most disgraceful to be found in any page 
been largely developed. It had become | of ancient or modern history. It is an 
popular all over the civilized world, and | ominous feature of that war that the Aus- 
with it the name of Hill would be for ever | trian fleet is said to be making its way 
connected. Their Lordships would con- | towards the Baltic. Perhaps it is singular 
firm him in expressing the general regret | that one should hear at all of an Austrian 








which would be felt by the public at his 
retirement, and the universal acknowledg- 
ment of the value of his services would, 
no doubt, be a great satisfaction to Sir 
Rowland Hill. 


THE AUSTRIAN FLEET IN THE BALTIC, 
QUESTION. 

Tae Eant or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, I rise to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether he can give 
to the House any Information respecting 


the Movements of the Austrian Fleet to- | 
My reason in putting | force. 


wards the Baltic ? 





fleet ; certainly it is singular to hear of it 
with any misgivings ; and I therefore ask 
my noble Friend, whether he can furnish 
us with any information on the subject, 
Upon this point I will make but one re- 
mark, We may receive a reply to the 
effect that the Austrian fleet is making its 
way in great force to the Baltic. If that 
be so, we can have no doubt as to its des- 
tination or its purpose. Or, we may be 
told that there are only one or two vessels. 
That will be most unsatisfactory, for we 
shall regard them as precursors of a larger 
I do not hesitate to say—and I am 





this Question will be obvious. Never have | sure I do not stand alone in the country of 
I known the people of this country more| England in saying it—that whether the 
profoundly stirred than at present, never | force of Austria be great or small_I trust 
have I known greater anxiety displayed | it will be met at the entrance of the Baltic 
than in the contemplation of the struggle| by a British fleet, and that this British 





between the little and gallant kingdom of 
Denmark and the two great overgrown 
German Powers — 50,000,000 against 
3,000,000. It is very strange that this 
country should find itself now in opposition 
to Austria and Prussia, the two great 
Conservative monarchies from whom we 
looked for nothing but peace and order, 
and from whom we now expect nothing 
but conflagration. But, my Lords, so it 
is. We cannot look without dismay— 
and I am sure the whole country feels 
what I say—at these two great Powers 
resuming their old career of insult and 
spoliation. Now, I must say the feelings 
of the country have been very much 
touched by the conduct of the King of 
Denmark. The concessions the King of 
Denmark has promised to make must be 
considered as a sufficient reparation for 
any wrongs which may have been com- 
mitted. It is not necessary to argue here 
whether the Danes were in the right or 
not with regard to the Patent of Holstein 
and the Constitution of Schleswig. They 
have agreed to recall those Constitutions 
and to make the utmost concessions which 
were originally asked. This little king- 
dom comes before its mighty oppressors, 
saying, ** Have patience with me, and I 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 





fleet will have the instructions of Her Ma- 
jesty to watch its movements, to restrict its 
operations, and, if necessary, to defend by 
force of arms the integrity, and, I will say, 
the sanctity of the Kingdom of Denmark ? 

Eart RUSSELL: I will only answer 
my noble Friend as to the facts which have 
come to my knowledge with respect to the 
intention of the Austrian Government. 
When we first heard that ships of war 
were to be sent from the Adriatic, I wrote 
to our Minister at Vienna, and I inquired 
of the Austrian Minister in London as to 
the intentions of the Austrian Government. 
We were told that there were many Aus- 
trian ships in danger in the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic from Danish ships, and 
that it was necessary to protect them ; and 
we were told also that there were about 
140 ships bearing the Austrian flag coming 
from America about this time, and bound 
to English ports, and that it was the in- 
tention of the Austrian Government to 
send two or three vessels of war to the 
mouth of the Channel in order to save 
those ships from any ‘Danish cruisers that 
might be on the look-out for them. But 
within the last few days another rumour 
has been circulated, and I have received 
further information. It is said, in the first 
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place, that there is no intention whatever 
of sending any Austrian ships into the 
Baltic ; that neither to the Cattegat nor 
further through the Baltic is it intended to 
send any Austrian ships. That is the 
statement of the Austrian Government. 
But they say that if the blockade of the 
Elbe is instituted there is danger that a 
great deal of German commerce may fall 
into the hands of the Danes, and that they 
think it necessary to contribute an Aus- 
trian squadron in order to protect that 
commerce. Now, my Lords, without sta- 
ting at all what course should be pursued, 
or what may hereafter be found to be the 
actual course which the Austrian Govern- 
ment will pursue, I must say that, con- 
sidering what the Austrian fleet is, and 
considering what the Danes are, it seems 
to me that Austria sending a fleet into 
the North Sea to protect nationalities op- 
pressed by a foreign race, is a course which 
every true friend of Austria must deplore. 

Te Eartor ELLENBOROUGH: My 
Lords, I wish I could hear declarations 
made by the Austrian Government with the 
same feeling with which I should have heard 
them two or three months ago; but when I 
look at the conduct of Austria, in not only 
giving her sanction to the invasion of Jut- 
land, but in sending troops there, and to as- 
sist in the siege of Fredericia, after we had 
heard that her efforts were to be confined 
to the occupation of Schleswig, for a spe- 
cial purpose, I confess I feel bound to look 
to inferences and probabilities rather than 
to her representations ; and I must think 
that the Austrian fleet in its whole force 
is destined for the Baltic, there, in eon- 
junction with Prussia, to establish a mari- 
time superiority, in addition to the military 
superiority which Austria and Prussia have 
already established. If the statements 
made as to the respective strength of these 
fleets be correct, there can be no doubt 
that would be the result of the arrival of 
the Austrian fleet in the Baltic. Nothing 
could affect their maritime superiority 
there ; and I cannot but believe that such 
a superiority is their object. We are told 
—and I suppose there is no doubt of it— 
that Duppel, the important position which 
protects the Island of Alsen, is now flanked 
right and left by Danish vessels of war. 
If Austrian and Prussian ships of war 
should occupy the place now filled by 
Danish ships, such a movement will make 
the protection of Alsen impracticable. Be- 
sides, Duppel is united to Alsen by two 
bridges, and if these were under the fire 
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of an hostile fleet it would be impossible 
to hold the fortifications. No doubt shortly 
after the arrival of this fleet the fort and 
the Island of Alsen will fall ; so also must 
Fredericia ; and, practically, this will be 
the fall of Funen, the second important 
island. In point of fact, to allow the Aus- 
trians and Prussians to have the maritime 
as well as the military superiority is to 
sacrifice the independenee—nay, the very 
existence—of the Danish monarchy. I 
therefore ask the noble Earl—though he 
is unwilling to say what he will do—whe- 
ther he will stand by and see that atrocity 
perpetrated on a weak Power. It is only 
because she is weak that such a proceeding 
is attempted. This is a war against Den- 
mark in the spirit of the Partition of Po- 
land, in the spirit of the League of Cam- 
brai. This is a union of great Powers to 
dismember and destroy a small one. And, 
my Lords, what is done to-day with re- 
spect to Denmark will be done to-morrow 
with respect to Holland—will you permit 
that also ?—and the next day with respect 
to Belgium. I ask the noble Earl will it 
be permitted? Is there no point at which 
it is considered the honour and the interest 
of England to protect the weak against 
the strong? My Lords, I am informed 
that in the course of eight or ten days we 
are no longer to be sitting. We are to 
be adjourned for three weeks. During the 
whole of that time Government is to be 
deprived of the support of Parliament. 
They may require the support of Parlia- 
ment at any moment. In war, time is of 
all things the most essential. The danger 
may arise when you will not have the 
power of meeting it. I confess I do not 
think it right that Parliament should se- 
parate without having assured the Crown 
that, having considered the correspondence 
laid before us by the command of the Queen, 
we will support Her Majesty in any mea- 
sures which may become necessary for the 
maintenance of the independence of Den- 
mark. Without that declaration the Go- 
vernment are powerless. Four weeks may 
elapse before they can lay any further des- 
patches before us to enable us to pronounce 
an opinion on their conduct; and during 
the interval that may be done which never 
can be undone. We may witness the de- 
gradation and ruin of a brave people, who 
might have been saved by a strong and 
friendly hand,when weak and pusillanimous 
motives withheld it. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, there is hardly 
a word that has fallen from the noble Earl 
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in which I do not coneur. I do think it a 
most objectionable thing that Parliament 
should separate for a considerable time 
without our knowing what is to take place 
in the interim. I make this remark be- 
cause, never since I entered Parliament, 
have I read any correspondence with such 
deep-felt humiliation for this country as I 
have read the papers now on the table. I 
will not enter into the subject at present ; 
but I do feel, with the noble Earl who has 
just sat down, that this affair of Denmark 
has advanced step by step without our 
having the opportunity of expressing our 
opinion or of doing anything to check the 
danger, and that we are taking a course 
which involves the surrender of a weak 
Power to the unprincipled violence of 
stronger Powers. This is a state of things 
full of danger and disgrace. I venture to 
express the feeling I entertain on the sub- 
ject of a separation of Parliament under 
such circumstances; and I trust some 
opportunity will be given for a full con- 
sideration of this grave question even now 
before Parliament separates for the Easter 
recess. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY: I cannot 
but think it of the highest importance to 
Her Majesty’s Government to have some 
expression of the opinion of Parliament 
on this question. It appears to me that, 
after the unsuccessful interference of last 
year, and after the passive attitude we 
have since assumed, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment cannot go properly into negotia- 
tions at the present moment without being 
supported by an expression of the feeling 
of the people of England. It is most 
important to them that they should have 
ascertained that feeling before conferring 
with other Powers, in order that they may 
be able to say to those Powers, “ This is 
a point beyond which the feelings of the 
people of England cannot be trifled with.”” 
I have no wish to express a doubt even of 
the virtue of Austria. I cannot but hope 
that her intentions are better than her ac- 
tions ; but I think it would be a great 
support to the failing virtue of Austria if 
she were able to point to an English fieet 
in the Baltic. 

Ear RUSSELL: I will say but one 
word on this subject. I am sure there is 
no noble Lord who would imagine that, 
having received this information in the 
course of to-day, I could come down to 
this House, and on my own responsibility 
make a declaration that would bind this 
country, or would be likely to lead this 
Earl Grey 
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country into war. Anything to be done 
must be maturely considered. What Her 
Majesty’s Government have done is to 
negotiate, but also to maintain themselves 
at liberty to act, with other Powers, or 
if it should be thought necessary, to act 
alone, in case the honour and paramount 
interests of England should require it. 
My noble Friend who sits near me on the 
cross benches (Earl Grey) said he had 
read these papers with ‘‘ humiliation.” I 
believe these papers agree, in spirit, with 
the general opinion of the country. If 
my noble Friend thinks that the Govern- 
ment ought to have acted in a different 
manner, he can at once move a vote of 
censure. If he thinks that we should act 
differently, and, without negotiation, and, 
without examining what those Powers pro- 
pose, resort to extremities, he has only to 
move a Resolution to that effect. All I 
ean say is, that the Government will best 
consult, according to their own opinion, the 
honour and the interests of this country ; 
they will not make war when the safety 
and the interests, the integrity and the 
independence, of Denmark can be secured 
otherwise ; and they will not neglect any 
means by which that safety and indepen- 
dence can be secured. With regard to 
the fleet, some ten days or a fortnight ago, 
with a view to have that fleet at command, 
it was directed to rendezvous at one of the 
home ports, so that orders might be at 
once conveyed to it. If it were thought 
necessary to give any orders to that fleet, 
it would be at once within our reach; and, 
certainly, I could not expect that any fleet 
of Austria or of Prussia would venture to 
encounter the squadron of Her Majesty. 
House adjourned at half past Six o'clock, 


to Thursday next, a quarter 
before Five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 8, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Segxecr Commitrres—On Turnpike 
Trusts, appointed (List of the Committee) ; 
Schools of Art, appointed (List of the Com- 
mittee) ; Taxation (Ireland), nominated (List 
of the Committee, see page 1217). 

Pustic Birts—Committee — Court of Justiciary 
(Scotland) [Bill s1}—ar. 

Considered as amended—Land Drainage (Provi- 
sional Orders* [Bill 25). 

Third Reading — Inclosure* [Bill 26]; Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes (Ireland)* 
[Bill 38}. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST 
RAILWAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. TITE said, that this Bill proposed, 
among other objects, to run a short line 
through the Dulwich College estate. Bills 
for the formation of lines practically si- 
milar to this, had been before Com- 
mittees in 1862 and 1863, and on both 
occasions the powers required had been 
refused on the opposition of the College. 
Last year the Company had succeeded in 
passing their Mitcham and Tooting line, 
after the Committee had negatived the 
preamble of the Bill, only through the 
assent of the College, that part of the 
scheme to which the College objected 
having been withdrawn. But this project 
was, for all practical purposes, the same 
as that then withdrawn; and, therefore, 
the application of the Company, an un- 
fitting one, having been twice before re- 
jected, now amounted to a breach of faith 
with the College. Five or six years ago 
new Governors were appointed to admin- 
ister the affairs of Dulwich College. They 
had now 400 or 500 boys ut school there, 
and were about to rebuild the school- 
house. It was very hard that the Go- 
vernors should be put to the expense of 
opposing a third Bill promoted by the 
London and Brighton Company, and he 
therefore trusted that the House would 
protect the College by rejecting the Bill 
at its present stage. He would move that 
the Bill be read a second time to-day six 
months. 

Carrain JERVIS seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Tite.) 


Mr. DODSON said, that the Bill was 
not the same as those which had been 
promoted by the Company before. The 
London and Brighton Company’s regular 
and authorized lines were debarred from 
access to their London Bridge Station; and 
the present line was intended to complete 
the connection between that terminus and 
Deptford Wharf, and thus to afford addi- 
tional accommodation, not only to a large 
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and most important suburban district, but 
to the inhabitants of more distant places 
on the Brighton lines. The only opposition 
to it was that from Dulwich College, the 
trustees of which alleged that it would 
pass through their estate, and had, on that 
account, been twice before rejected. But 
the line was entirely different from that 
which had been before rejected, would 
pass through an entirely different part of 
their estate, and had been so altered as to 
do as little damage as possible to their 
property. He trusted the objection of the 
College trustees would not be allowed to 
prevail. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS, as Chairman of 
the Committee which threw out the Bill of 
last year, said, it was then understood that 
the College was not to be persecuted any 
more by such schemes. He did not say 
there was any foundation for a charge of 
bad faith ; but if the Bill were substanti- 
ally the same as that of last Session, he 
would advise the House to reject it. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
that this was not the same line as that 
of last year, and that unless it passed, a 
new and valuable line of railway, belong- 
ing to the London and Brighton Company, 
would have no communication with the 
City and the Thames. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read 2°, and committed. 


RAILWAY SCHEMES (METROPOLIS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Railway Schemes within the 
limits of the metropolis, and to move that, 
according to the recommendation of the 
Committee, certain Bills be not proceeded 
with in the present Session. He would 
state to the House the result of the la- 
bours of the Joint Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament, appointed to con- 
sider the railway schemes affecting the 
metropolis. The Joint Committee had 
received evidence which they thought 
material to the objects they had to con- 
sider, and sufficient to enable them to dis- 
charge the duty confided to them. At the 
outset of their inquiry they eliminated from 
their list of railway schemes such as ap- 
peared to them might be proceeded with 
in the ordinary course on their own merits. 
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Those schemes were generally merely im- | 


provements of railways already authorized, 
and had for their object such matters as 
the making of junctions, giving greater 
station accommodation, rendering curves 
less dangerous and inclines easier. These 
Bills, about ten in number, were at once 
set free, and were now proceeding in the 
ordinary course. The Committee had then 
to consider what lines ought not to be 
proceeded with, and they selected eight, 
which, not being of an urgent character, 
might very well be postponed to a future 
Session. It must be remembered that the 
Committee did not absolutely condemn any 
of these schemes—did not pronounce any 
opinion on the merits, inasmuch as they 
could only hear one side and receive primd 
facie evidence—the object for which they 
were appointed was to see whether, taking 
into account the enormous number of 
schemes affecting the metropolis, it would 
not be prudent to postpone some of them 
for future consideration. Among the 
schemes which were to be dealt with was 
the ‘ Victoria Station and Thames Em- 
bankment Railway,” which was proposed 
to be constructed on the pneumatic sys- 
tem. The objection to this scheme was 
twofold—first, that the pneumatic princi- 
ple was untried for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers; and secondly, that the lines be- 
tween which it was to form a link were 
worked upon the ordinary system of loco- 
motives. For these reasons it appeared to 
the Committee that this Bill ought not to 
be proceeded with this Session. The Ox- 
ford Street and City Railway was also pro- 
posed to be made on the pneumatic princi- 
ple, and was postponed on the ground, that 
the principle had not been tried, and that 
a great metropolitan thoroughfare like 
Oxford Street was not the place in which 
the experiment should be first tried. It 
was thought also that the “London Main 
Trunk Underground Railway” might be 
postponed. That scheme proposed, among 
other things, to make a new station for the 
Great Eastern. But the Great Eastern 
proposed, by a Bill of its own, to make 
such a station west from its present posi- 
tion, according to the recommendation of 
the Lords’ Committee of last year. The 
Bill to which he was referring, however, 
proposed to tap the Great Eastern two 
or three miles down the main line, and 
to bring its traffic direct into the metro- 
polis. The Committee thought that the 
Great Eastern should be allowed to make 
its own proposition to Parliament. The 
Mr. Milner Gibson 
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“Charing Cross (Northern)” was recom- 
mended to be postponed on account of the 
great works now in pro throughout 
London to connect the London, Chatham 
and Dover with Farringdon Street, and so 
with the Great Northern and Midland; and 
the ‘‘ Charing Cross (Western),”’ because in 
their view it proposed to throw an un- 
necessary bridge across the Thames, and 
was, in fact, in conflict with a great prin- 
ciple which the Committee of last year, 
and the Committee of the present year, 
thought it desirable to keep in view— 
namely, that of distributing the local traf- 
fic of the metropolis by an inner circle of 
railways. As for the “London Union 
Railways,” if any one would look at the 
map he would see that that scheme, if 
any, would bear postponement. It did 
not propose to accomplish any one object 
which the promoters of metropolitan rail- 
ways thought important. The “ Totten- 
ham and Farringdon Street Railway” was 
also proposed to be postponed, on the 
ground that time should be given to see 
by experience what would be the effect of 
the increased traffic now brought to Far- 
ringdon Street before any further pro- 
gress was made in establishing there a 
great central station. 

When the Joint Committee was pro- 
posed it was thought to be a very ex- 
ceptional proceeding, and he, himself, 
though he proposed it, was under the im- 
pression that such a course ought to be 
adopted only under extraordinary circum- 
stances ; for the principle that a Committee 
of this kind should stand as it were be- 
tween the public and Parliament, between 
the subject and his right of being heard by 
Parliament, was a matter which deserved 
grave consideration before it was adopted. 
The Committee did not pronounce any 
opinion as to the merits of the several 
schemes—they simply considered what 
schemes might fairly be postponed for fur- 
ther consideration :—but in justice to the 
parties who might thus be prevented from 
proceeding during the present Session, it 
was proposed that the fees incurred on ac- 
count of the Bills thus recommended to be 
postponed should be remitted. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City (Mr. 
Crawford) was of opinion that the Joint 
Committee had not gone far enough, and 
would have had them put an end as it 
were to all metropolitan railway legislation 
during the present Session. [Mr.Crawrorp: 
No, no!] At all events, that was the effect 
of the petition which had been placed 
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in his hands by a deputation from a 
public meeting in the City, over which 
his hon. Friend presided, and which re- 
commended that no new railway should 
be considered in the City of London 
during the present Session with the ex- 
ception of the East London scheme, 
which was to connect the north with the 
south by way of the Thames Tunnel. But 
he must remind his hon. Friend that, 
if the course recommended by the Joint 
Committee was strong and exceptional, the 
course which his hon. Friend proposed 
of postponing the rest of the schemes was 
still stronger and more exceptional; be- 
cause his hon. Friend would prevent the 
promoters from going on with their Bills, 
without having any evidence submitted to 
show that there was a case for postpone- 
ment. The Joint Committee had an op- 
portunity of hearing some of the most 
competent men in London upon the sub- 
ject of metropolitan railway communica- 
tion, aud had before it the Reports of the 
Board of Trade and of Mr. Bazalgette, 
engineer of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the evidence of the engineer 
of the Commissioners of Sewers. Mr. 
Haywood, the engineer of the City, though 
he said that the construction of some of 
the proposed railways would interfere with 
the sewers, and seriously disturb the traffic 
during the time of their construction, 
added that, on the whole, one or two of 
them would be of very great benefit to 
the City. And when the noble Lord 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord Stan- 
ley) asked, whether he would look upon 
the present overcrowding of the City, 
which could not be relieved to any con- 
siderable degree by the opening of new 
streets, as an evil as great as the tempo- 
rary interruption caused by the making of 
the lines, Mr. Haywood said that, con- 
sidering the population of London doubled 
in thirty-seven years, and that the demand 
for means of transit increased in a still 
greater degree, he could not see how the 
increasing demands of traffic could be satis- 
fied without railways. New streets would 
cost a million a mile in the metropolis, 
and where were the funds to come from ? 
This gentleman then went on to say, in 
reference to the necessity of giving greater 
facility of communication to the mass of 
people, whose business led them into the 
City of London every day, that the popu- 
lation within a certain radius round the 
commercial centre of London—that was, 
the City—was as dense as it could possibly 
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be, that the increase of population was 
filling up the space beyond the radius, and 
the distance between the homes of people 
and the City would become so great, that 
railways would be the only means to en- 
able them to go to and from their resi- 
dences. The Committee had evidence to 
show that cheap and frequent communica- 
tion would be required by the labouring 
population from their homes to the places 
of their business, and therefore the Com- 
mittee did not feel at liberty to say that 
no railway whatever, interfering with the 
City of London, should be proceeded with 
during the present Session. They thought 
that the inner circle system of railways 
for the metropolis presented great advan- 
tages ; and, therefore, seeing that a portion 
of that inner circle system must pass 
through the City of London, they did not 
feel themselves at liberty to break that 
link, which they thought so necessary for 
the circulation of traffic in the metropolis, 
merely because a portion of the inner 
circle passed through the City of London. 
His hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of London proposed that, before anything 
was done in London, and before any new 
works were undertaken, some Commission 
of Inquiry, composed of distinguished men, 
should be appointed. The petition sug- 
gested, he believed, that the engincers of 
the Board of Trade, the engineer of the 
Board of Works, and the engineer of the 
Commissioners of Sewers for the City of 
London, should be appointed to consider 
what railway schemes would be most ad- 
vantageous for the City of London, and 
that until they had considered the wants 
of the City and the best mode of providing 
for them, no private projectors should be 
allowed to proceed in that House with 
any railway Bill relating to London. He 
was at issue with his hon. Friend on that 
proposal. The House might appoint a 
Commission to consider the best mode 
of constructing some great public works 
which the State was about to execute and 
provide funds for; but, he contended, that 
to appoint a Commission to indicate the 
best railways that could be constructed in 
the City of London would be doing very 
little, unless they could also tell what 
parties were likely to come forward to 
give effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission. The Commissioners might 
recommend, but the projectors of schemes 
—who regarded their own profits—would 
not be bound by the recommendation of 
the Commissioners. He believed that 
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the far better course was to leave to 
private enterprize and to private pro- 
jectors, as had always been done in this 
country, the suggestion of such schemes 
as those projectors thought best calcula- 
ted to promote their own interest and 
the public advantage at the same time. 
It would still be the duty of the House, 
before granting powers to carry out the 
schemes of any of these private projec- 
tors, to examine fully into the matter 
in order to guard against powers being 
granted which would interfere with pri- 
vate rights in a way not demanded by the 
exigencies of the public interest. He be- 
lieved that the rule always acted on in 
this country, to leave these undertakings 
to be carried into execution by private 
enterprize, was the best and safest rule; 
and, therefore, he must rather demur to 
the proposition of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London, that the 
House should defer all proceedings in re- 
ference to railways in London until some 
Commission had indicated what were the 
best lines and made a Report to Parlia- 
ment. He hoped that he might safely 
appeal to the House of Commons to sup- 
port the Resolutions to which the Joint 
Committee of both Houses had come. It 
might be said that the Committee did not 
sit for a very long period of time. But 
they sat long enough, at any rate, for the 
object in view. They sat from day to day, 
and there was no loss of time by hearing 
long speeches from counsel, by putting 
irrelevant questions to witnesses, or by 
the examination of witnesses who had but 
little information to give. The time de- 
voted to the consideration of the subject 
was well and fully employed, and he be- 
lieved that the Joint Committee, unani- 
mous as they were on every point but 
one, which was whether a particular line 
should be postponed, came to a wise and 
well considered decision, which, he trus- 
ted, would be supported by the House. 
It was impossible for any Member address- 
ing the House to explain the details of 
particular railway schemes. A great deal 
of matter of this kind must be taken on 
authority ; and he contended that a Com- 
mittee of both Houses was an authority 
whose advice might be safely taken. He 
therefore appealed to hon. Members to 
give him that support which would enable 
him to pass the Resolutions of which he 
had given notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the following Bills be not proceeded with 
Mr. Milner Gibson 
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in the present Session—namely, Victoria Station 
and Thames Embankment Railway, Oxford Street 
and City Railway, London Main Trunk Under- 
ground Railway, Charing Cross (Northern) Rail- 
way, Charing Cross (Western) Railway, Totten- 
ham and Hampstead Junction Railway (Extension 
to Charing Cross), London Union Railways, Tot- 
tenham and Farringdon Street Railway.”—(Mr. 
Milner Gibson.) 


Mr. AYRTON, referring to the Lon- 
don Main Trunk Underground Railway 
Bill, said, he wished the decision of the 
Joint Committee to be reversed with re- 
spect to that Bill. It had long been a 
question of grave consideration how they 
could remove the working people from 
the crowded places where they were com- 
pelled to live and frequently were compelled 
to labour, and also to relieve the more 
densely populated parts of the metropolis. 
By the extension proposed by this line, 
the Metropolitan Railway would be ex- 
tended through the dense parts of the 
eastern side of the City of London, and 
still further eastwards, in order to connect 
that line with the system of railways now 
existing in the east of London and brought 
to a focus at Bow Common. The object 
of this line was to enable peopl to go 
from the centre of the metropolis to that 
part where they could be most conveni- 
ently and economically located. He found, 
on looking at the Reports of the Commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and of other 
bodies who had investigated the subject, 
that, so far from this scheme conflicting 
with any Report which had been made, it 
was entirely in accordance with all the 
requirements imposed on directors of rail- 
ways. The Committee of the House of 
Lords expressly recommended that rail- 
ways in London should be carried out by 
tunnels under ground; and that it was 
desirable to connect the east and west 
ends by railways, as well as the north 
and south of London. All this was ac- 
complished by the scheme he now referred 
to; and the Report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the engineer of the 
Board of Trade, made no objection to it. 
But the Joint Committee, without hearing 
evidence, as they had been told, came to 
the conclusion that this railway should 
not be proceeded with, and they recom- 
mended that another railway, having a 
somewhat similar object, should be sent 
to a Select Committee. Now, since the 
Joint Committee made their Report the 
other scheme had been withdrawn, and 
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poned, that the only scheme for the part 
of London he had mentioned could not be 
inquired into, and many important inter- 
ests would consequently be neglected. 
The scheme which the Committee said 
ought to be rejected was the very scheme 
which accomplished the most important 
recommendation of the Lords’ Committee ; 
and unless it was allowed to proceed, the 
working classes would have no chance of 
that main line from east to west, which 
would be such an advantage to them. The 
fact was, the Joint Committee had con- 
demned the very line which was necessary 
as a link in order to carry out their re- 
commendation in favour of an outer circle 
railway. This line would secure to the 
working classes ready access from the 
centre of the metropolis where they were 
employed to a district where they could 
procure comparatively cheap and healthy 
house accommodation. He therefore moved 
that Nos. 1 and 2 schemes of the Main 
Trunk Underground Railway should be 
exempted from the Motion for rejection. 


Amendment proposed, after the words 
** London Main Trunk Underground Rail- 
way,” to insert the words “ except 
Schemes Nos. 1 and 2.’’—(/r. Ayrton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Sm JOSEPH PAXTON then moved 
an Amendment, that the Charing Cross 
(Western) Railway be omitted from the 
list of Bills which it was proposed should 
not be proceeded with during the present 
Session. The Joint Committee appeared 
to have had two favourite schemes, both 
of which went up the Thames Embank- 
ment. Now, he was of opinion that that 
was not the proper direction which they 
ought to take, and that it would have been 
much better to adopt the scheme which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to re- 
ject. It was clear that if the railways 
were to be made under the Thames Em- 
bankment, either the works of the latter 
must be suspended during the construc- 
tion of the railway, or they must all be 
carried on at the same time and under the 
same direction. Another objection was, 
that the schemes accepted did not carry 
out the principle recommended by the 
Lords’ Committee of last year for the 
northern side of London. The House of 


Lords’ Committee recommended a circular | 
railway, and indicated where it might go | 
—that it should not join but go near the 
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large railways, so that passengers could 
readily go from one station to the other. 
On this side of the river that principle 
would not be carried out. They passed 
from the Victoria Station to Cannon 
Street, passing by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and destroying all the sewers in that 
part of London. Now, if they had taken 
the Charing Cross Extension, which had 
already cost £3,000,000, they might have 
crossed the Thames at the far end of the 
Houses of Parliament, and have gone direct 
to the South Western Railway, connecting 
Belgravia and all the western districts 
with the South Western Railway, and 
then they would have been able to com- 
municate with the Brighton Station and 
the South Eastern Station in Cannon 
Street. The scheme of taking the railway 
up the Thames Embankment was so bad, 
that there would be only fifteen feet be- 
low it for the purpose of railway, and 
the result would be that the tunnel would 
not be more than twelve feet in diameter 
—that was to say, in depth. That was 
not a proper depth for a tunnel; and it 
would be one of the greatest nuisances 
conceivable if the railway was to be car- 
ried the whole way from Kensington to 
the City entirely underground. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘Charing Cross (Western) Rail- 
way.” —(Sir Joseph Paxton.) 


Lorp STANLEY said, he felt some de- 
licacy, having been a member of the Joint 
Committee, in asking the House to accept 
their conclusions without further discus- 
sion; but he thought, considering the nature 
of the questions which had been considered, 
the House had no other option unless 
it was prepared to refer the whole matter 
over again to some other tribunal. These 
were mainly questions of detail; they 
were very complicated, and he defied any 
man, whatever his ability or experience, 
to make them intelligible to an assembly 
like the House of Commons without the 
aid of maps and plans. He wished to re- 
mind the hon. Member for Coventry (Sir 
Joseph Paxton), that the Joint Committee 
had not taken upon themselves either abso- 
lutely to sanction or absolutely to condemn 
any of these competing schemes. It would 
have been impossible for them to do so 
without taking evidence and hearing 
counsel pro and con ; and if they had done 
that, their sittings would have lasted the 
whole Session, in which case the practical 
result would have been the postponement 
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of all the Bills till next year. They had 
simply struck out certain projects, not be- 
cause they were bad in themselves, but 
because they did not appear to them to 
press urgently for consideration; and it 
was a matter of importance that the traffic 
of London should not be interrupted by 
the construction of a vast number of lines 
simultaneously. There were others for 
which they thought the primd facie case 
was stronger, and these they had proposed 
should be sent before ordinary Private 
Bill Committees; but they had in no sense 
given them their sanction. If the House 
accepted their decision, those Bills would 
be inquired into in the usual manner ; the 
objections of opponents, if any, would 
have their due weight, and, if the Bills 
were thrown out next year, the other 
competitors for supplying London with 
railways would have an opportunity of 
having their schemes examined. He had 
not heard from the hon. Member for 
Coventry a single consideration which had 
not been discussed by the Joint Commit- 
tee ; and, upon the whole, he would advise 
the House not to attempt the impossible 
task of discussing these schemes in detail, 
but to accept the decision of a tribunal 
appointed by both branches of the Legis- 
lature. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 
opposed the appointment of the Joint 
Committee, but as they had appointed it, 
he thought the only course the House 
could pursue was to take their Report for 
what it was worth. He blamed the 
Committee not for what they had done, 
but for what they had left undone. 
Many of the schemes which they had 
recommended should be sent upstairs, 
might very fairly have been rejected. The 
wisest course would have been to stop all 
railway legislation for the metropolis this 
year, for then the whole question could 
have been discussed in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. One of the schemes 
which were to be allowed to proceed was 
recommended by the Joint Committee, not 
on account of its merits as a railway, but 
because its projectors proposed to make a 
new street through St. Giles’s. It might 
be desirable that the new street should be 
made; but did any man in his senses 
believe that the railway company could 
afford to make it out of their share capital ? 
If a Commission had been appointed, the 
subject of a new street through St. Giles’s 
would have been considered in a more 
satisfactory manner than it could possibly 


Lord Stanley 
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be by a Private Bill Committee upstairs. 
He hoped, however, that the Private 
Committee would bear in mind the state- 
ment just made by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stanley), that it was not to be taken 
for granted that every Bill sent upstairs 
had received the approval of the Joint 
Committee. The Joint Committee had 
simply knocked certain schemes on the 
head, and, indeed, he inferred from the 
tone of the noble Lord, that hopes were 
entertained that many of the projects sent 
upstairs would be rejected also. 


Question ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to, 


Mr. CRAWFORD moved, after ‘‘ Tot- 
tenham and Farringdon Street Railway,” to 
add, ‘‘and so much of the Metropolitan 
District Railways Bill, No. 33, as refers to 
the proposed works situated to the east- 
ward of Blackfriars Bridge, together with 
the Metropolitan District Railways Bill, 
No. 34.” He did not rise for the purpose 
of complaining of the decisions of the Com- 
mittee, and his proposition would not in- 
crease the number of Bills to be sent up- 
stairs, but would make an addition to the 
list of schemes postponed. What he and 
the citizens of London generally objected 
to was, that the subjects had been referred 
to the Committee in so limited a manner as 
to preclude the Committee from considering 
very important matters in connection with 
the trade and commerce of the City of Lon- 
don. What he sought was to include among 
the rejected schemes so much of the Me- 
tropolitan District Railways Bill as re- 
ferred to the district between Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Tower. The line was to 
pass along the new street to the point of 
junction with Cannon Street, then to pro- 
ceed eastward by the station of the South 
Eastern Company, past the statue of King 
William, and thence through Eastcheap 
and Tower Street till it reached the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower. It was not pos- 
sible for the ingenuity of any railway en- 
gineer to have laid out a line which would 
interfere more than this would in the 
course of construction with the trade and 
commerce of the City. Hon. Members had 
noticed the obstructions in Piccadilly caused 
by the works connected with the main 
drainage, and some of them would have 
seen the interference with the traffic in the 
New Road while works of the Metropolitan 
Railway were going on. Now it was pro- 
posed to introduce a similar inconvenience 
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into the City of London, to the entire ob- 
struction of trade along the whole line 
which the railway proposed to take. One 
reason why the Thames Embankment 
scheme found favour with the House was, 
that it would do away with the construc- 
tion of the low level sewer along the 
Strand; and if the Strand was entitled to 
so much consideration, surely something 
might be said on behalf of the vast interests 
centered in the City of London along the 
line of this railway from Blackfriars Bridge 
to the Tower. ‘The line was to be under- 
ground, it was true, but they knew the 
damage that was done to a large amount of 
property in the New Road and elsewhere 
by the construction of the Metropolitan 
Underground Railway. Could any one 
conceive it possible that a line could be 
constructed through the part of London he 
had mentioned without doing serious injury 
to the foundations of the enormous ware- 
houses and buildings near which it would 
pass? But that was not the only ground 
upon which he asked the House to accede 
to his Motion. They would have shortly 
abutting upon the City no less than nine 
first class railway stations, some of them 
terminal, connecting the City with all parts 
of the country; and he thought experience 
would suggest that the better course would 
be to wait and see the effect produced upon 
the internal communication of London by 
those central stations, instead cf commit- 
ting themselves to the principle, that a 
great line of railway should be constructed 
through the heart of the City. He had 
read the evidence of the Committee of the 
House of Lords upon this subject, but not 
having seen the evidence taken before the 
Joint Committee he was scarcely inclined 
to accept its decision upon trust. He should 
have been content if the consideration of 
the whole question had been referred to a 
single individual of the great ability and 
intelligence of the noble Lord the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Lord Stanley), but it was 
too much to ask the representatives of great 
civic and commercial interests to assent at 
the will of five Gentlemen to schemes which 
would come upon their property and inter- 
fere seriously with their business. He had 
heard it stated that 800 houses had been 
purchased by one railway company in a 
part of the town where no large business 
was carried on, and that measure involved 
the turning out of house and home of many 
more than 800 families. He had already 
called attention to the hardship experienced 
by persons who came upon railways for 
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compensation, and if any one desired to 
inquire into the extent of the loss and even 
ruin which syall tradesmen and artisans 
suffered from the encroachments of rail- 
ways, he referred them to the pages of the 
local newspapers, such as the City Press. 
The argument in favour of this railway 
was that it completed the inner circle; 
but if the Metropolitan District Railway 
were continued from the present terminus 
near the Great Western station, and brought 
round by Kensington and Brompton, near 
the Houses of Parliament and along the 
Thames embankment, it might be made to 
form a junction with the Chatham and 
Dover and Metropolitan Railways in Far- 
ringdon Strect, thus completing the inner 
circle. Upon the ground of the great inter- 
ference with the commerce of the City set 
forth in a petition from a public meeting 
held one day last week, he asked the House 
not to proceed further with the part of the 
scheme referred to in his Amendment. 

Mr. TITE, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, said, that the question discussed 
at the meeting in the City was the real 
nature of the railway communication re- 
quired by the commercial population, and 
it was stated distinctly that one line on 
the west, constructed by the great rail- 
ways on the north in union, to take all the 
nothern traffic, and another on the east, 
the one described as the East London 
Railway, for the southern and continental 
trade, would give them all that they 
wanted. The question resolved itself into 
one of an inner circle for passenger traffic, 
and he was of opinion that, for public con- 
venience, it would be better that this line 
should be stopped at Blackfriars Bridge, 
before it encroached upon the Thames em- 
bankment. The £1,000,000 expended 
to make the great street 100 feet wide to 
the Exchange, would be superseded by this 
railway being in exactly the same line 
with it. It was supposed, too, that all 
the passengers from Charing Cross to Can- 
non Street would be carried by the Char- 
ing Cross Railway, and facilities having 
been granted for the construction of that 
line, they should not interfere with it, 
at least until the subject had been well 
considered. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“and so much of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways Bill, No. 33, as refers to the proposed works 
situated to the eastward of Blackfriars Bridge, 
together with the Metropolitan District Railways 
Bill, No. 34.” —(Mr. Crawford.) 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the main 
question which the Committee had to con- 
sider was, what lines should not be pro- 
ceeded with. They took evidence specially 
on that point. 


sufficient evidence to justify them in re- 


commending that it should not be referred; Embankment and the new street. 


to a Select Committee of that House. If 
there was that strong case against the pro- 
posed scheme which his hon. Friend al- 
leged to exist, the Committee, which would 
hear evidence on both sides, would not 
grant to the promoters the powers which 
were asked—namely, to interfere with 
lands or houses. That was his answer. 
His hon. Friend had given them no evi- 
dence except his own mere opinion. He 
had not adduced any authority why this 
line should not be heard ; for, as the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn (Lord 
Stanley) very well put it, the Committee 
did not, as his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City stated, recommend or sanction 
this scheme; all they said was they had 
not sufficient evidence to justify them in 
refusing it a hearing. He was quite con- 
vinced that a Parliamentary Committee 
would weigh carefully all the considera- 
tions put forward by his hon. Friend, and 
he did not believe they would grant the 
powers asked unless the public convenience 
was so great as to countervail any private 
injury or inconvenience that individuals 
might be called upon to submit to. He 
would only state, that the public meeting 
of which his hon. Friend was Chairman, 
distinctly stated in their petition that 
they did not pretend to be acquainted 
with the exact details of all the metro- 
politan railway schemes now seeking the 
sanction of Parliament for their construc- 
tion, and which contemplated taking houses 
and lands in the City; but, in com- 
mon with nearly every person engaged in 
business, they thought before legislative 
sanction was accorded to their promoters, 
the most careful consideration should be 
given to the whole question. He entirely 
agreed with the language of that petition. 
The most careful consideration should be 
given to the question. They had com- 
menced that careful consideration, and in 
reference to the lines to be proceeded with 
it would be continued before the Select 
Committee of the House. He, therefore, 
called on the House to support the finding 
of the Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON said, he believed 
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When they came to the 
particular line to which his hon. Friend’s, 
Motion referred, they found they had not, 
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that the alarm which had been excited in 
reference to these schemes was greatly 
exaggerated. He had given particular 
attention to this matter, and he was en- 
abled to state that the whole property to 
be taken by the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way amounted to under fifteen acres, of 
which seven acres were along the Thames 
There 
were eight acres of private property, of 
which six would be covered over and sold 
off, leaving only two acres to be perma- 
nently occupied by the line. There was, 
therefore, no cause for the alarm that was 
now said to exist. 


Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
277: Majority 201. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, 


That the following Bills be not proceeded with 
in the present Session—namely, Victoria Station 
and Thames Embankment Railway, Oxford Street 
and City Railway, London Main Trunk Under- 
ground Railway, Charing Cross (Northern) Rail- 
way, Charing Cross (Western) Railway, Totten- 
ham and Hampstead Junction Railway (éxtension 
to Charing Cross), London Union Railways, Tot- 
tenham and Farringdon Street Railway. 


Ordered, 


That the Fees which have been incurred in re- 
spect of the said Bills be remitted. 


Ordered, 


That the Report of the Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons on Railway Schemes (Metro- 
polis) be referred to all Select Committees to 
whom any Railway Bills within the limits of the 
Metropolis may be referred.—(Mr. Milner Gib- 
son.) 


THE MUTINY ACT.—QUESTION. 


Coronet NORTH said, he rose to ask 
the Judge Advocate General, If it is his 
intention to make any alterations in the 
162nd and other Clauses of the Mutiny 
Act; and, if so, if he will state the na- 
ture of such alterations? 

Mr. HEADLAM, in reply, said, the 
Mutiny Bill would be committed that 
night, and he would only state that it was 
not his intention to propose any alteration 
in the clauses referred to. 

Corone. NORTH: Then I give notice, 
when the Mutiny Bill is in Committee, 
that I shall move a clause to the effect, 
that it shall be unlawful for the Judge 
Advocate General, or the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, to take a part in proceedings of 
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a court-martial, similar to the part taken 
by the Deputy Judge Advocate during the 
recent trial of Lieutenant Colonel Crawley. 


ARMY — NEW BRIGADE OF HORSE 
ARTILLERY.—QUESTION. 


Coroner, NORTH said, he would now 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, If the whole of the increased ex- 
pense caused by the new Brigade of Horse 
Artillery is to be borne by the Home Go- 
vernment, or to be shared with the Indian 
Government; and whether it is intended 
that this augmentation shall absorb one of 
the Supernumerary Colonels Commandant 
of the late Indian Artillery ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that while the new Brigade of 
Horse Artillery was in this country the 
whole expense would fall on the Imperial 
revenue. But he wished to explain that 
what had taken place on this subject was 
not so much the formation of a new bri- 
gade as the division of the old brigade, 
consisting of ten batteries, into two bri- 
gades of five batteries each. This altera- 
tion was rendered necessary in order to 
supply the relief of four brigades of Horse 
Artillery in India. The additional ex- 
pense which was incurred by the appoint- 
ment of commissioned officers and non- 
commissioned officers had been met by 
other reductions in the regiments of Artil- 
lery. The extra expense would, therefore, 
be very trifling indeed. In reply to the 
hon, and gallant Member’s second ques- 
tion, he had to inform him that there were 
two supernumerary colonels and two su- 
pernumerary lieutenant colonels absorbed 
by the new arrangements on our own, and 
not on the Indian list. 


MHOW COURT MARTIAL—CASE OF 
PAYMASTER SMALES.—QUESTION. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to ask the Judge Advocate General, 
What was the date at which the Queen 
was recommended to confirm the sentence 
of the Mhow Court Martial by which Pay- 
master Smales was cashiered ; and whether 
Her Majesty was advised to confirm that 
sentence after consideration of the pro- 
ceedings of the Court Martial; what was 
the date at which Her Majesty was ad- 
vised to pardon Mr. Smales ; was the sen- 
tence of the Court Martial confirmed, or 
had it been overruled at the date at which 
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the proceedings were Jaid upon the table 
of the House; what are the grounds on 
which the Queen was advised to pardon 
Mr. Smales, after Her Majesty had been 
advised to confirm the sentence by which 
he had been cashiered; and were those 
grounds apparent on the face of the pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. HEADLAM, in reply, said, as to 
the first part of the question, he had to 
state that Her Majesty never did confirm 
the sentence of the Mhow Court Martial, 
and was never recommended to do so. It 
was confirmed by Sir Hugh Rose, under 
the authority he had for that purpose. 
With respect to the next question, the 
date at which Her Majesty was advised to 
pardon Mr. Smales was the 13th of July 
last. With regard to the third question, 
he found in the blue-book that the pro- 
ceedings were laid upon the table of the 
House on the 3rd of July, consequently 
long after the finding of the court-martial 
had been confirmed in India, but before 
the pardon was granted on the 13th. As 
to the last question, the grounds upon 
which Her Majesty was advised to pardon 
Mr. Smales were that the trial was not a 
fair one. The unfairness consisted partly 
in the manner in which the witnesses for 
Mr. Smales were arrested and kept in close 
custody during the trial, and partly also 
in the manner in which their testimony 
was discredited. It was also considered 
that the charges were irregular, and con- 
sequently rendered it uncertain what was 
the precise crime of which the prisoner 
was found guilty; so that had the trial 
taken place in this country it would not 
have been confirmed without revision. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
wished to know, Whether the proceedings 
of the Mhow Court Martial were approved 
of by the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. HEADLAM: No; I have given 
to the House a summary of my opinions 
upon the proceedings. 

Srr JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
would now beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the table the Letter from the War 


Smales to the half-pay of his former rank 
was authorized or announced; whether 
the accounts of Mr. Smales with the 6th 
Dragoons have yet been adjusted; and 
what previous employments in the Public 
Service had been held by Mr. Smales; 
whether he had been removed from any 
of them, and, if so, for what reasons? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that the circumstances connected 
with the restoration of Mr. Smales to the 
half-pay of his former rank were the fol- 
lowing: — After Her Majesty had been 
pleased, as had been just explained by his 
hon. and learned Friend, to pardon Mr. 
Smales, it became the duty of Earl de 
Grey to consider what effect that pardon 
should have. It was his duty to take 
care that Mr. Smales should not receive 
any advantages which did not necessarily 
follow from the pardon, and equally his 
duty to see that he should receive the full 
benefit which that pardon entitled him to 
receive. Some correspondence took place 
between the War Department and Mr. 
Smales, on the one hand, and the Judge 
Advocate General on the other. The re- 
sult was, that the Law Officers of the 
Crown gave it as their opinion that, al- 
though the pardon did not have the effect 
of reinstating Mr. Smales in his appoint- 
ment of Paymaster of the 6th Dragoons, 
it gave him a claim to be restored to the 
service and placed upon half-pay. LEarl 
de Grey, therefore, acting upon that recom- 
mendation, restored Mr. Smales to the 
army on the half-pay of his former rank. 
After that explanation, he did not know 
whether his hon. and gallant Friend would 
wish to have the letter from the War 
Office in which the restoration of Mr. 
Smales was announced; but if he wished 
for it he could have it by moving for its 
production. As to the second question, 
the accounts of Mr. Smales with the 6th 
Dragoons had not yet been adjusted, and 
the adjustment of those accounts formed 
a subject which was being discussed be- 
tween Mr. Smales and the Indian Govern- 
ment. But he should mention that the 
settlement of Mr. Smales’s accounts with 
the 6th Dragoons had had nothing what- 
ever to do with his restoration to the ser- 
vice or his being placed upon half-pay. 
Mr. Smales was placed upon half-pay be- 
cause that was decided to be the proper 
course, and it was not conditional in any 
respect upon the adjustment of his ac- 
counts. With respect to the last ques- 
tions, what previous public employments 
had been held by Mr. Smales, whether he 
had been removed from them, and for what 
reasons, the statement of Mr. Smales’s 
employment was as follows: —In 1830 
he was appointed Acting Ordnance Clerk 
at Sierra Leone; in consequence of a 
court-martial upon which Mr. Smales was 
a witness he was removed by order of the 


Sir James Fergusson 
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Governor for having in his opinion given 
false evidence on that court-martial. Mr. 
Smales returned home and appealed to the 
Board of Ordnance against his removal, 
but was informed that the appointment 
which he had held at Sierra Leone had 
already terminated, and therefore there 
was no longer any necessity for investi- 
gating the case. However, he was almost 
immediately after appointed by Lord Hill 
an Ensign in the Royal African Corps, by 
which it might be supposed that no stigma 
rested on his character. He served in 
that Corps as Lieutenant and Captain un- 
til 1842. In 1844 he was appointed pay- 
master of the 1st Dragoon Guards, and 
exchanged to the 7th Dragoon Guards in 
1845. He was Captain on half-pay in 
1848, and in that year sold his commis- 
sion. In June, 1854, he was appointed 
Paymaster of the Wilts Regiment of Mi- 
litia, and on the 3rd of March, 1855, he 
was made chief Paymaster of the Turkish 
Contingent by Lord Panmure. His ser- 
vices were dispensed with at the close of 
the Crimean war, but in September, 1858, 
he was appointed Paymaster of the 9th 
Dragoons by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Huntingdon (General Peel), 
and in 1859 he exchanged to the Pay- 
mastership of the 6th Dragoon Guards, the 
Inniskillings. The only employment from 
which he was ever removed previous to 
the Mhow Court Martial was that of Act- 
ing Ordnance Clerk ; but the circumstances 
had not been inquired into, and ought not 
to be considered as sufficient to exclude 
him from the public service. 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAMS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether a Des- 
patch from Earl Russell to Lord Bloom- 
field, at Vienna, of 18th January, 1864, 
to which an Answer was returned by 
Lord Bloomfield, of the date of the 19th 
January, from Vienna, printed among the 
Danish Papers, was sent by telegraph from 
this Country ; and whether the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs would have 
any objection to direct that, in future, Des- 
patches sent by telegraph should be dis- 
tinguished from those sent by the ordinary 
means of communication, in order that the 
dates of Despatches may correspond with 
the facts of their transmission and an- 
swers, and be at once intelligible to Mem- 
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bers of the House without further expla- 
nation ? 

Mrz. LAYARD said, he must regret 
that he had been unable to explain him- 
self clearly to the hon. Member the other 
evening. He would, however, again en- 
deavour to doso. Those Despatches which 
were published were not sent by telegraph, 
but they were founded upon short tele- 
grams sent in cipher. Each telegram was 
afterwards expanded into a full Despatch, 
in order that the House might have the 
whole matter before them. For the very 
obvious reasons that telegraphic messages 
must be very short, they could not be pro- 
duced literally in their original cipher. 
Care was, however, taken, when acknow- 
ledging a Despatch, to state whether it 
was telegraphic or not. The hon. Gentle- 
man would find from the answer, whether 
the original Despatch was sent by tele- 
graph or not. If, for example, it was 
considered necessary to send a Despatch 
from London to St. Petersburg, with the 
view of receiving an answer on the same 
day or the day afterwards, it was evident 
that it must be sent by telegraph. 

Mr. DARBY. GRIFFITH said, he must 
complain that the hon. Gentleman had not 
answered his question. He had given him 
notice of his question, which he wished to 
be answered by his chief, and he presumed 
that the hon. Gentleman would have come 
there to answer it on behalf of his chief. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he really did not 
know what answer he could give to the 
hon. Gentleman. It seemed to be quite 
impossible for him (Mr. Layard) to make 
the hon. Gentleman understand. In the 
very Despatch to which the hon. Gentle- 
man alluded, the answer stated that it was 
a telegraphic Despatch. It would be an 
insult to the sense of the House to explain 
that a Despatch sent to St. Petersburg, 
which was replied to on the same day or 
the day afterwards, must have been sent 
by telegraph. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH: I ask the 
Under Secretary of State, whether he is 
prepared to answer this question on the 
part of the Secretary of State or only on 
the part of himself? [‘‘ Order!” 


DENMARK AND GERMANY — ANSWER 
OF PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF, 
QUESTION. 

Mr. HUNT said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, For an 
explanation of a passage which occurs in 
a Despatch from Lord Napier to Earl 
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Russell, dated January 6, 1864 (No. 644 
of the Papers on the Affairs of Denmark, 
&c.), in which the following language is 
attributed to Prince Gortschakoff : — 

“The four Governments, that is, England, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, happily now think- 
ing and acting in harmony on a question still 
more important than that of Holstein and Schles- 
wig, ought not in this matter to be split into two 
camps opposing each other.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I rather 
conclude that the question to which Prince 
Gortschakoff alluded must have been the 
decision of these Governments with regard 
to the invitation to attend a general Euro- 
pean Congress. There was no other ques- 
tion to which he could have referred, or 
upon which any concord was established. 
If the hon. Gentleman means to inquire, 
as I suppose he does, whether there was 
any combination of these four Powers 
against France, I assure him there is no 
ground whatever for any such supposition. 


FEES TO PARLIAMENTARY COUNSEL, 
QUESTION, 


Cotoner WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had received a communication from Mr. 
Hope Scott, in reference to the statement 
made a few evenings since by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, that in future any Counsel ap- 
pearing before Private Bill Committees 
might do so for a sum not less than fifteen 
guineas, correcting that statement, and 
informing him that for the future the 
sum required to be paid to Parliamentary 
Counsel need not exceed ten guineas. 
He, therefore, desired to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether he has received 
any communication to a similar effect? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON: Sir, I have 
received no such communication. On the 
former evening I read a document which 
was put into my hands by an influential 
Member of the Parliamentary Bar, and 
which, I believe, contained the under- 
standing arrived at by that body. The 
evidence we received upon the subject, 
before the Committee of last year, was 
—That no Parliamentary Counsel was 
permitted by professional etiquette to take 
less for the first day than five guineas for 
a retainer, ten guineas on his brief, ten 
guineas for his attendance, and five guineas 
for a consultation. That was what we 
were informed by the evidence of those 
who paid the fees, and those who received 
them. We were also told that the practice 
was, that, on days after the first, no less 
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than ten guineas for each day should be re- 
ceived as a refresher, and five guineas for 
a consultation fee; and we certainly were 
led to understand that the consultation 
was a matter of course, and that whether 
it was thought necessary or not by the 
parties, the fee was generally paid. The 
document which I received stated that a 
considerable change had been made by the 
Parliamentary Bar in the practice, and 
that they had consented, by a general 
understanding amongst the leaders, that in 
future there might be a smaller refresher, 
or no refresher at all, according as the 
parties and the Counsel might agree. 
There was to be no minimum in the case. 
With regard to the consultation fee it was 
never to be paid, unless the parties con- 
sidered the consultation necessary; and 
its amount was to be settled between 
the client and the barrister. I was also 
told that no change was to be made in 
the brief fee, and that no less than five 
guineas was to be taken for a retainer. 
I therefore stated that no Counsel could 
enter a Committee-room for less than fifteen 
guineas. My hon. Friend, however, in- 
forms us, on the authority of Mr. Hope 
Scott, that in future a sum of ten guineas 
may be taken—that is, five guineas for the 
retainer and five guineas for the brief fee ; 
that anything over ten guineas would be a 
matter to be settled between the clients 
and the barrister. That, no doubt, isa 
considerable change, and a very consider- 
able relief to suitors. But, although it 
is a considerable reduction, and a hand- 
some concession on the part of the Bar, 
I should not be discharging my duty 
if I did not state that the feeling of 
suitors and of all those with whom I was 
in communication on the subject was, that 
the Parliamentary Bar should be regulated 
by the same rules as to fees as prevail 
in the ordinary Courts of Law and Equity. 


COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION. 

Mr. D. FORTESCUE said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, inasmuch as the Plans published 
with the Proceedings of the Court Martial 
on Colonel Crawley are liable to mislead 
the House, by representing the quarters 
in which Sergeant Major Lilley died as 
containing more than double their actual 
amount of accommodation, he would ob- 
ject to reconsider his former decision, and 
allow hon. Members an opportunity of in- 
specting the Models ? 


Mr. Milner Gibson 
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Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
cannot admit, Sir, that the plans which 
have been published with the proceedings 
of the court-martial at Aldershot are in 
any degree calculated to mislead the minds 
of hon. Members. I think that if they 
will look at the plans in connection with 
the evidence referring to them, it is im- 
possible that any misconception can arise 
as to the quarters in which Sergeant Ma- 
jor Lilley died. The reasons stated by 
me for not removing the models from the 
custody of the Judge Advocate General re- 
main as strong as they were when I first 
explained them; but, at the same time, I 
have to state that if any hon. Member is 
not satisfied with the plans produced, my 
right hon. and learned Friend is quite 
willing to afford him the opportunity of 
inspecting the models at his office. Hav- 
ing answered that Question, perhaps the 
House will allow me to appeal to it, and 
to ask whether hon. Members intend to 
re-open the trial of Colonel Crawley, and 
to enter into minute details which have 
been already decided at Aldershot. It 
was considered by the Government that, 
as the proceedings of the court martial in 
India had been published, and as they 
were supposed to reflect considerable 
blame upon Colonel Crawley, it would be 
most unjust to that gallant officer if the 
proceedings at the court-martial held at 
Aldershot were not given as full and wide 
a circulation as those which were supposed 
to implicate him so much. ‘The conduct 
of the Government in ordering the court- 
martial at Aldershot has been the subject 
of criticism, and the Government are per- 
fectly prepared to afford the House all the 
materials that could be possibly desired to 
form a judgment upon the merits of their 
conduct. But the Government did not 
expect, and I think the House will hardly 
hold it to be right, that when a full and 
ample investigation has been gone into 
before the only tribunal to form and pro- 
nounce a decision upon the case, it is 
hardly fair, or honourable, or consistent 
with our notions of fair play, that the 
evidence should be again gone over in this 
House, and that the country should be 
invited to arrive at a different conclusion 
from that already formed. 

Mr. D. FORTESCUE: I entreat the 
House not in any way to prejudge the 
question of the court-martial, or the Reso- 
lution which I intend to bring forward. [ 
beg now to ask the Judge Advocate, whe- 
ther he can explain the circumstances 
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under which an important passage in Dr. 
Barnett’s evidence (between questions 591 
and 592), relative to an alleged curtain in 
Sergeant Major Lilley’s second quarters, 
which appears in Zhe Times report of the 
court-martial on the 26th of November, 
1863, has been omitted in the official 
Report of the Proceedings ? 

Mr. HEADLAM: In consequence of 
the notice given by the hon. Gentleman, I 
have compared the report contained in 
The Times newspaper with the original 
record in my office, and I have to state 
that the original record is identical with 
the papers which have been laid before 
the House. But on comparing the origi- 
nal record with the report contained in 
The Times, I find that the passage in The 
Times’ report is not in the original record. 
The passage referred to is as follows :— 
“To the Court—I have no recollection of 
ever seeing a curtain in Sergeant Major 
Lilley’s second quarters.” I cannot state 
how those words appeared in Zhe Zimes 
and not in the official record. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE—PAPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mx. DISRAELI: Sir, I rise to put the 
Question, of which I gave notice yesterday, 
to Her Majesty’s Government. It relates 
to the papers respecting the affairs of 
Denmark. The House is aware that the 
last, and, as we now understand, the final 
instalment of papers respecting the affairs 
of Denmark comes up only to the termi- 
nation of the month of January. Since 
that period many important transactions 
and incidents have occurred in these mat- 
ters. We have had an announcement, for 
instance, of an armistice; afterwards of a 
Conference ; and finally, amongother mat- 
ters of moment, the invasion of Jutland. 
The House will find in the papers before 
us no official record whatever of these 
events. The House does not know why 
the armistice and the Conference were pro- 
posed, what objects were contemplated in 
the propositions, and why those proposi- 
tions failed. What I wish to know from 
Her Majesty’s Government is, Whether it 
is their intention to submit further papers 
on the affairs of Denmark to the House; 
and, if so, how early they will be in the 
hands of Members ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
only matter which causes delay in pre- | 
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senting further papers is the negotiations 
or communications now going on with 
regard to a Conference. As soon as those 
communications are brought to a close one 
way ‘or the other, which I should hope 
will be in a very short time, further papers 
will be laid before Parliament, bringing 
the Correspondence down to the period of 
the close of the negotiations now going on. 


THE EASTER RECESS. 
NOTICE. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : It will, per- 
haps, be for the convenience of the House, 
that I should state that we propose to 
adjourn on Friday, the 18th instant, until 
the following Monday fortnight, for the 
Easter recess. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL—(MR 
H. B. SHERIDAN) — BRITISH PROVI- 
DENT SOCIETY. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: I wish, Sir, 
to claim the indulgence of the House while 
I make a brief statement of a personal 
nature. I have been reminded that I 
omitted to refer last night to one point 
which was urged against me by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated, that some six years ago 
I was Auditor of one of the Insurance 
Companies to which he referred, and that 
in my capacity of Auditor, I presume, the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to say I 
passed accounts that ought not to have 
been passed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: I beg to call the hon. Gentleman 
to order. I never made any such state- 
ment. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: I am very 
glad to hear it. I beg to explain that six 
years ago I twice acted as Auditor to the 
Company in question, and that I subse- 
quently withdrew from the office of Audi- 
tor. That Company was then in a position 
which enabled it to meet all its policy 
obligations. Up to this moment it has, I 
have ascertained, met all its obligations, 
and all its policy holders are secured. 
Therefore, so far as my connection with 
that company six years ago is concerned, 
the functions which as Auditor I dis- 
charged were not exercised with reference 
to a Society which was not able to meet 
its financial obligations. 
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EDUCATION.—RESOLUTION, 


Mr. ADDERLEY, who had given no- 
tice of his intention to move— 

“That grants made from the Treasury to 
Schools for the working classes, should not, in 
every case, be reduced by the whole amount of 
all endowments,” 


and— 


“ That, before laying new Minutes of Council 
on Education upon the table, the Vice President 
should explain to the House, after due notice, 
their purpose,” — 
said, he had given notice of two Resolu- 
tions, but he was informed by the highest 
authority that the second of those Resolu- 
tions was not proper in form; he should 
therefore confine his Motion, on the present 
occasion, to the first Resolution. He did 
not expect that any extended debate on 
Education would arise, because the issue 
he sought to raise was of very narrow 
dimensions. He wished by the Resolu- 
tion he now submitted, to prevent com- 
ing into operation in June the Minute 
of Council on Education dated in last May, 
the effect of which would be to transfer 
all the endowments of schools referred to 
in the Minute from the school account 
to the credit of the Treasury. He would 
remind the House of the history of that 
Minute. It might appear that in so doing 
he would weaken his own case, because 
he must admit that the principle of ex- 
cluding endowments from calculations of 
school incomes in some cases to meet 
grants dated from the origin of educa- 
tion grants. In the Minute of 1846 it 
was laid down that when the funds of 
a school were wholly or partially derived 
from endowments, such local or general 
permanent endowments should not be 
taken into account for an augmentation 
of the master’s salary. In the consoli- 
dated Minute of 1858 the same principle 
was laid down, with a limitation to after 
the lifetime of the donor. In the Revised 
Code of 1862 the nature of annual grants 
was altogether changed, and they became 
capitation grants, and it was laid down that 
such grants were not, in the aggregate, to 
exceed the school pence and subscriptions. 
Then came the Minute of 1863, which was 
in principle wholly unprecedented, and 
an extraordinary stride in advance of the 
former position. By that Minute not only 
were grants to be reduced by the excess 
over the school pence and voluntary sub- 
scriptions, but the endowments were to be 
taken and appropriated in assistance of 
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the grants and treated as part of the 
grants themselves. He protested against 
such a step receiving the sanction of the 
House. Small endowments, such as he 
was now speaking of, had always been 
regarded as local contributions, and it 
never was supposed until the Minute of 
the Council that they would be taken in 
relief of the public grants. In the first 
place, he would draw attention to the 
reasons assigned on the part of the Trea- 
sury on behalf of the principle of exclud- 
ing or appropriating endowments, and 
show how the theory of the Treasury 
broke down in practice, and would then 
show what the general results and conse- 
quences of the principle, if practically 
enforced, must be. Lastly, he would sug- 
gest the right course which he thought 
should be pursued under the circum- 
stances. With respect to the reasons al- 
leged by the Treasury for excluding from 
calculation of income, or appropriating the 
endowments, they were ably laid down 
by Mr. Lingen soon after the Minute of 
1846. Mr. Lingen stated that the Edu- 
cation Grant was intended to cover that 
portion of the field of public instruction 
for the lahouring classes which was unoc- 
cupied by existing provisions. He denied 
that such was the principle of the edu- 
cation grant. As he understood it, the 
principle was that voluntary enterprize 
which had done so much already for popu- 
lar education should not be overtasked, 
but should be supplemented by grants of 
public money. That was the principle 
which had hitherto been pursued, and it 
was rational, safe, and constitutional. The 
Council view of the subject appeared to him 
to be not only inaccurate but dangerous. It 
was based on two arguments, the first of 
which was unsound and the other untrue. 
The inaccurate argument was this. The 
Council declared that the Treasury grants 
to schools were intended only to stimulate 
and draw out private support, and that 
when private support had been so secured 
the grants might be withdrawn. His 
construction of Mr. Lingen’s argument was 
this, that they had a great public object 
before them, and it was important that it 
should be supported as much as possible 
by private beneficence; they, therefore, 
laid down rules intended to draw private 
contributions, but when they had got them 
they were to withdraw these grants. In 
other words they angled for private bene- 
factors with these ts, and as soon a8 
they caught one they took the bait out of 
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hismouth and reserved it to attractanother. 
That was a most short-sighted policy, and 
would in the end defeat itself; for he did 
not think that they would catch many fish 
with this bait, after one or two had been 
made to disgorge it, especially if they did 
not conceal the hook. It might, perhaps, 
be said that much success was not contem- 
plated, and there was reason to suspect 
that at the bottom of the principle enun- 
ciated, was the feeling that endowments 
ought to be discouraged. It might be the 
opinion of those in office that endowments 
of all kinds were liable to abuse and ought 
to be checked ; but then, the issue ought 
to be openly and distinctly raised. The 
Council ought not to follow the policy 
attributed to one of the Universities, of 
trying to starve an obnoxious professor 
whom they were unable to dismiss. In 
the present instance, if they could not abso- 
lutely prohibit endowments, they ought 
not to discourage them by a process of 
injustice. The question was, on which 
side of the contract between private in- 
dividuals and the State, for maintenance of 
labourers’ schools, were private endow- 
ments, and he (Mr. Adderley) maintained 
that private endowments were on the same 
side of the account as private contri- 
butions, and ought to be treated as such, 
and not as public property. Taking the 
question in the light of parallel cases, he 
might remind them that the late Lord Ply- 
mouth left a considerable sum of money to 
a favourite Yeomanry corps, of which he 
had been colonel; but the Government did 
not thereupon stop a corresponding amount 
from the pay of the men. Then, again, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners who aided 
private benefactions out of public funds 
at their disposal, did not, as soon as a con- 
tribution had been secured in the form of 
an endowment, by their own stipulation 
turn round and deduct it from the grant 
they undertook to give. As a matter of 
common justice, educational endowments 
ought to be dealt with on the same prin- 
ciple as other contributions which were 
supplemented by the State. There was 
a further error in the view of the Coun- 
cil. They said that when a school got 
an endowment it did not stand in the 
same need of the grant. That po- 
sition he could not accept. He would 
put the case of two parishes of exactly 
the same amount of wealth and popula- 
tion. In one, an owner set apart so much 
of his property as an endowment for the 
school; and, in the other, the owners set 
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apart exactly the same amount in annual 
contributions. The only difference be- 
tween the position of the two parishes 
was in the character of the givers, and 
the permanence of the gifts, but in local 
effort and sacrifice of their resources they 
were precisely in the same circumstances, 
and they had equal claims for a subsidizing 
grant. He did not endorse some of the 
petitions he had presented, which ex- 
pressed merely a general cry for money, and 
did not enter into the question of right. 
The simple issue was, in a contract to 
supply the income of schools between pri- 
vate and public resources, what the parish, 
on the one hand, was entitled to take to 
its credit, and the Treasury, on the other, 
was bound to give, and he (Mr. Adderley) 
said that the Treasury was not to help 
itself out of the pockets of private trustees. 
He would now show how the principle, 
set up on the part of the Treasury, broke 
down in practice. First, in the whole of 
the kingdom of Scotland the principle had 
utterly broken down; and, considering 
that that was half the area of the grant, 
it was a considerable break down for its 
supposed principle. To the honour of 
Scotland, ever since the Reformation, 
there had been a rentcharge or endow- 
ment in every parish in the country 
for the maintenance of schools. Accord- 
ing to the principle laid down by the 
Government, the Council would say to the 
Scottish parishes, “‘ All this heritor’s tax 
must be excluded from your calculations 
of income to meet a grant.” According to 
the Minute of May, they must go further, 
and say, ‘‘This rentcharge is secured for 
the public purpose of education, and we 
must regard it therefore as public money, 
and we shall relieve the Treasury from 
charge to that extent. In fact, the sub- 
stance of the Treasury doctrine to all Scot- 
land would be, ‘‘ We have nothing for you 
—you have no claim upon us.” The 
grant would become a minus quantity in 
every rural parish in Scotland. The 
Scotch, however, had been too well educa- 
ted ever since the Reformation to take 
such arguments for logic. And, accord- 
ingly, they had not only been relieved from 
the operation of the minute, but this 
heritor’s tax, instead of being appropriated 
in reduction of the grant, was treated as 
a voluntary contribution to which the 
Government were willing to make equal 
grants in every parish in Scotland. What 
would England now say to the justice of 
such a distinction drawn between endow- 
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ments on opposite sides of the Tweed? 
Beon’s Charity and Dick’s Bequest fur- 
nished other instances of the impractica- 
bility of the view of the Council. Those 
were private bequests, leaving large funds 
for the benefit of schools and schoolmas- 
ters, the application of which in detail 
was optional in the trustees. Here was 
a puzzle for the Council. The trustees 
represented the permanent interest, and 
the receivers the precarious interest. It 
was clear that the Council had to deal 
with the latter; but they saw at once it 
would not suit their view to deal with 
them, and they said to the trustees, ‘‘ You 
have a large endowment; we cannot think 
of employing public means to supplement 
your subscriptions to schools, and we must, 
therefore, relieve the public taxation for 
those objects out of the means at your 
disposal.” But there was a proviso in 
both wills that the trustees should so ap- 
ply the funds as never to interfere with 
the obligations of any contributors to those 
schools. The Privy Council had therefore 
so managed it as to do exactly that which 
the testators wished to prevent, and had 
relieved the public chest of all obligations 
by means of private bequests to those 
schools. There was also numerous cases 
of endowments for the payment of weekly 
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or, if not, on what point rests its option ? 
There was a case at Hayes, in Kent, where, 
in 1861, the parishioners in vestry con- 
sented to give two-thirds of a charity 
which had been expended in bread to the 
school. Now that this sum was proposed 
to be taken in reduction of the Treasury 
grant, the rector who had originated the 
movement was accused in the parish of 
fraud. At Harlton, in Cambridge, in 1848, 
a landed proprietor left £90, to which se- 
veral voluntary contributions were added 
by other landowners, who preferred paying 
down a sum of money at once to making 
annual payments. The whole was in- 
vested in consols, and by that process, 
under the Minute of May, was practically 
handed over to the Treasury. At White- 
parish, Salisbury, the Council made it a 
condition of their first grant that the 
old master and mistress should be pen- 
sioned ; but this inexorable principle would 
not even allow for those pensions, but de- 
ducted the whole endowment from their 
annual aid. Mr. Baldwin wrote that there 
were two schools in his neighbourhood 
which each had £1,000 left to them. One 
invested the legacy to use the iv.terest for 
current expenses; the other built a mas- 
ter’s and mistress’s house. The first con- 
sequently lost all benefit of its legacy 


pence for the education of poor children, which the other saved. Barrow, near 
in which the principle dealt with the en-| Loughborough, had an endowed school 


dowments twice over. Then there were 
instances, where, with the consent of the 
Charity Commissioners, small sums allot- 
ted for bread, or clothing, or other doles, 
had been converted into aids for schools. 
In such cases it might almost be said that 
the claimants for such doles were still liv- 
ing contributors to the schools to which 
their doles were transferred, from year 
to year relinquishing their own rights as 
a contribution to the schools; yet by the 
mere fact of the doles having been twisted 
into the form of school endowments, these 
practically living contributors were taxed 
to the Treasury for the relief of public 
obligations to the poor. Endowments of 
schools by allotments of common land 
came under the same category. Because 
the allottees were practically life contri- 
butors, yet the school lost the benefit of 
the grant to the extent of their contri- 
bution. In the case of a great number 
of endowments created indiscriminately 
for ‘clothing and educating’ certain 
children, he felt curious to know how the 
Treasury could draw a distinction. Why 
should it not take all to its own credit; 
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for all sorts of learning; as this did not 
meet the wants of the working classes, 
the Charity Commissioners enabled them 
to establish a lower school with part of 
their endowment. ‘The trustees handed 
over one-third of their funds for the 
purpose, and now found that they had 
simply relieved the Treasury to that ex- 
tent at a useless cost to their upper school. 
He would now show what would be the 
result if the principle asserted were prac- 
tically aad out. It appeared by the 
Privy Council Returns that the Church 
elementary school endowments amounted 
to £34,782 a year, and the elementary 
school endowments of other religious de- 
nominations to £3,328. By the National 
Society’s Returns he found that the num- 
ber of Church elementary schools endowed 
with small sums of from £5 to £50 was 
4,678. From those two statements it was 
clear that the majority of the schools af- 
fected by the Minute were Church schools 
in poor rural districts. In this manner the 
Minute certainly contravened the express 
intention of the grant. He never stood 
up for the plea of poverty in the rural 
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districts, where there was always property 
enough to take its share in the work, if 
there were no poverty of spirit in the 
owners. What he contended for was, the 
spirit of this Minute was in direct contra- 
vention of the declared intention of the 
original grant — namely, that the poor 
were its primary object; and all con- 
struction should be in their favour. The 
Minute of June, 1839, said that ‘the 
rule for aiding in proportion to subscrip- 
tions should not be invariably adhered to 
in cases of very poor and populous dis- 
tricts.” 

Mr. LOWE: That relates to building 


grants. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the prin- 
ciple was the same whatever the applica- 
tion, and therefore his argument was not af- 
fected. It was certainly a contravention of 
the original principle to pass a Minute by 
which all classes of schools in the country, 
especially those in the rural districts, should 
be most deprived of the Privy Council 
grant; and it was quite as mischievous, if 
not more so, that they which needed in- 
spection most should be deprived of the 
examination and inspection, and of the sti- 
mulus which was given by the Privy 
Council to all the schools which came un- 
der the supervision of its officers. But the 
schools which would suffer under this 
Minute were not only the schools in poor 
rural districts—they were nearly all Church 
schools. He did not desire that a Parlia- 
ment grant drawn from the general taxa- 
tion of the country should be administered 
for the benefit of any one class; but, for 
the same reason, it should not be spent to 
the special injury of any class, and least of 
all of the Established Church of the nation. 
As an evidence of what would be the opera- 
tion of this Minute, it was stated that in 
the diocese of Carlisle, the aggregate grants 
under the Revised Code to eighteen schools, 
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the labouring classes, and ought not to be 
spent on classes which could afford to pay 
for their own education. That limit should 
be. so fixed as to characterize the endow- 
ment as belonging to the working classes. 
Secondly, there ought to be another limit 
fixing the extent to which those who are 
within the first limit might claim the 
grant; because, although certain endowed 
schools might be allowed to participate in 
the Parliamentary grant, they ought not 
all to receive as large a subsidy as schools 
which were supported solely by voluntary 
contributions. But, in all cases, endow- 
ments were of the nature of private bene- 
volence, and ought not to be taken by 
the Treasury as a means for reducing their 
own contributions. Several suggestions 
had been made to him as to how the 
difficulty might be met. Some persons 
thought that endowments might at a cer- 
tain rate be taken for the education of a cer- 
tain number of children, and that the rest of 
the school might be treated as a school un- 
endowed. That seemed to him to be a 
complicated mode of dealing with the ques- 
tion. Others proposed that the aggregate 
income of the schools, including school- 
pence, grant, and endowment, should be 
limited to a certain amount. There were 
various ways of meeting the difficulty, but 
he thought that the double limit which 
he had mentioned, which was the princi- 
ple of the Revised Code, was the true 
principle, and that the principle which 
sought to appropriate private endowments 
in relief of the public treasury, which was 
the principle of the Minute of May, was a 
wrong principle, and ought to be aban- 
doned. As his second Resolution was in- 
formally drawn, he would postpone it, and 
he would merely say a word on the prin- 
ciple involved in it. He thought that it 
would be very useful if the House could 
have its attention drawn to the introduc- 
tion of new Minutes, and if some check 


about £30 a year each, would have been | could be put upon too incessant changes. 
£322 a year, but by the Minute of May | They must expect changes from a very 


last they would be reduced to £87. It 
was also stated that nearly one-half of 
these schools would lose all grants, and 
that endowers of them to the amount of 
£1,830 a year were still alive. He fully 
admitted that there was great difficulty in 
drawing a Minute on this subject so as to 
avoid too wealthy claimants obtaining un- 
due advantage. There must, in the first 
place, be a limit beyond which endowed 
schools should have no claim upon the 
public grant which was specially meant for 
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clever Minister, who had talents equal to 
a place in the Cabinet, and who had to 
let off the steam of superfluous energy 
which was pent up in a too narrow office. 
But if the attention of Parliament were 
called to every new Minute that was laid 
upon the table, it would probably prevent 
such numerous changes being made. Ge- 
nerally speaking, this system of byé-legis- 
lation in Executive offices, which seemed 
to be increasing, was dangerous. Still, 
from his own experience, he confessed 
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that if every change that it was neces- 
sary to make in the administration of the 
Education Grant were to be brought to a 
Vote in that House, administration of the 
grant would be impossible. There was, 
however, a medium somewhere between 
this and the present mode of slipping 
changes on the table, without any one 
knowing anything of them, and often at 
the close of the Session. Not only did 
new Minutes steal upon them thus from 
time to time, but there were besides cir- 
culars issued in explanation of these Mi- 
nutes, which very often in their import- 
ance themselves amounted to new Minutes. 
Something in the way of announcement 
of, and calling attention to, changes might, 
he thought, be adopted. However, as his 
second Resolution was so worded that it 
could not be put, he would defer to some 
future opportunity, taking the sense of 
the House upon the proposition which 
it involved, and at present would only 
move — “‘ That Grants made from the 
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classes should not in every case be re- 
duced by the whole amount of all endow- 
ments.”’ 

Mr. F. S. POWELL (Cambridge) se- 
conded the Motion. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman in his 
statement as to the effect of the system in 
the poorer districts, and in his assertion, 
that the Education Grant was intended for 
the benefit of the working classes. It was 
not impossible that the House might have 
from the Treasury bench some loud decla- 
mation against endowed schools. He con- 
ceded every argument which could be based 
upon strong accusations and harsh expres- 
sions. On looking over the Report of the 
Education Commissioners he observed that 
endowed schools were abused by witness 
after witness. The Bishop of Carlisle said 
there was a danger lest the security of en- 
dowments should damp the zeal of the 
masters; but he added that such superin- 
tendence as was implied in Government 
inspection might neutralize the tendency, 
and he declared his opinion that small en- 
dowments should be treated as annual 
subscriptions in the matter of augmenta- 
tion of stipends. But, in the midst of 
the evidence against endowed schools, 
there appeared some gleams of light and 
some symptoms of hope; and, upon the 
whole, no candid inquirer could say that 
there was anything in the Report of the 
Commissioners adverse to the proposition 
of the right hon. Member for Staffordshire. 
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The Commissioners themselves said that 
if endowed schools were to remain useful, 
or to be prevented from becoming noxious, 
they should be made the subject of cautious 
and discriminating reforms. Most assur- 
edly, however, they proposed no sweep- 
ing measures, and yet their recommenda- 
tions, if faithfully carried out, could not 
fail to be successful. They suggested, for 
example, that the master of an endowed 
echool should hold a certificate either from 
the Privy Council, or from the Univer- 
sities, or from some other public body; 
that there should be a change in the 
manner in which some masters of endowed 
schools were appointed ; that there should 
be a power to remove masters; and that 
there should be a periodical inspection by 
officers of the Privy Council. The direct 
tendency of the new Minute would be to 
remove endowed schools from Government 
inspection, and in that respect, therefore, 
as well as in others, it was in opposition 
to the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. Among the many evils connected 
with the charities of the country, not the 
least arose from the doles of bread periodi- 
cally given. Such doles were mischievous 
and dangerous; in many cases they in- 
duced persons to attend the services of 
religion for no other purpose than to re- 
ceive the dole, and so tended to produce 
among the people feelings of irreverence 
and profanity. He should like to see 
them devoted to one or all of three pur- 
poses—the providing of hospital and in- 
firmary accommodation, the promotion of 
education, and the relief of the aged poor. 
In many parts of the country attempts 
were now being made to apply doles to 
education ; but, judging from letters he 
had received from clerical and other 
friends, he was afraid that if the new 
Minute was not repealed those efforts 
would cease, and the doles would remain 
a source of demoralization among the 
people. These endowed schools were dis- 
tributed over every part of the country, 
and admitting that many of them were in 
a languishing state, the question was 
whether, by stimulating the action of local 
interests, we could improve their condi- 
tion. He had no doubt that such would 
be the effect of the Resolution of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Stafford- 
shire, and, in point of fact, something had 
already been done for endowed schools. 
Those schools required such assistance as 
the Privy Council could give; but now it 
was actually proposed to leave them to 
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themselves, permitting them to become an 
obstruction to education, a resistance to 
progress, and a harm to the people. Many 
endowments had been created within the 
last few years, and in applying their 
Minute to them the Privy Council were 
acting not only in violation of justice and 
policy, but likewise in opposition to the 
recommendation of the Education Com- 
missioners. There was also another point 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded, and to which he wished briefly to 
advert. We had in existence throughout 
the country several free schools which 
possessed endowments, and which were 
obliged by their foundation to educate 
certain scholars without remuneration. 
Now, how did the Government propose 
to act towards such schools? Why, 
it said, ‘‘ You shall still continue to edu- 
cate those scholars free, but you shall not 
continue to receive the money by which 
the expenses of that education are to be 
defrayed.” By no principle of reason or 
justice could such a mode of proceeding as 
that, he contended, be justified. But on 
the face of the Report itself was to be 
found the most powerful condemnation of 
the Minute, inasmuch as the proposition 
was there clearly set forth, that because 
endowed schools often obtained grants 
without needing them, therefore it had 
been decided to consider such endowments 
in relief of grants. But surely it was not 
because endowed schools often did not 
need grants that the grants were to be 
taken not from those particular schools, 
but from all endowed schools? The Mi- 
nute, and also the Revised Code, were in 
his opinion bad; but there was an old 
proverb, that bad laws were not so mis- 
chievous as uncertain laws; and now an 
element of uncertainty was about to be 
introduced. There was a time when there 
was a pleasure in having communications 
with the friends of education in this coun- 
try; but that time no longer existed. 
From communications which he had had 
with those who were engaged in educating 
the classes for whom this course of educa- 
tion was specially intended, he found that 
the difficulties with which they had to 
contend were greatly increased by the 
conduct of the Government, and there was 
everywhere a feeling of doubt, uncer- 
tainty, and suspense, and an anticipation 
of some impending blow. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) had alluded to 
the changes which had taken place in the 
Code; but the mischief was that those 
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changes never ceased. It was much to be 
regretted that the Government had not 
paid more careful attention to the Minute, 
and the various other documents which 
had been issued from the Education Office, 
because the want of care produced this 
consequence, that there were in some of 
the documents clauses which were in 
direct contradiction to the Revised Code. 
The Code said that trust deeds which 
settled the legal ownership of the pre- 
mises, and provided for the inspection and 
management of the schools, should be pre- 
pared in accordance with one or other of 
the precedents which had been settled. 
But in January last an attempt was made 
to force upon the National Society in every 
case where there were only 150 children 
in the school, a ‘conscience clause,’ 
though it appeared that that conscience 
clause was not contained in any one of 
the precedents according to which the 
grants were to be made to the National 
Society. He contended that this was in 
contravention of the arrangement between 
the House and the Government, and that 
such an alteration ought only to be made 
by a Minute, which should be laid upon 
the table, and should be approved or re- 
scinded by the House. There were many 
other points in which, according to his 
judgment, the action of the Government 
was most disastrous to the schools. He 
believed that it would be wisdom and 
policy in an administration which desired 
to promote the interests of the people to 
meet as far as they could every desire of 
those who promoted education, and he 
most deeply regretted that a different 
policy had been adopted by Her Majesty’s 
present advisers. He saw this policy in 
the Minute of which he complained, in the 
correspondence with managers of schools, 
and in the general outline of the action of 
the Government in this matter; but he 
trusted that a change would come over 
them, and that the country might not 
find from the Department of Education 
obstruction instead of advancement; and 
that it would hereafter be able to repose 
a confidence which it did not at present 
entertain in an important department of 
the administration. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Grants made from the Treasury to 
Schools for the working classes, should not, in 
every case, be reduced by the whole amount of all 
endowments.—( Mr. Adderley.) 

Lorp HENLEY said, that in no part of 
his speech had the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite (Mr, Adderley) spoken with more 
truth than when he stated that it was the 
schools in the rural districts which the 
alterations made by the Committee of 
Council would principally affect, and that 
these schools were chiefly Church of Eng- 
land schools. Now, if the proposition 
had been to vote a fresh grant for educa- 
tion, there might have been more doubt 
as to the regulations proposed; but, in 
fact, it was only proposed to administer a 
grant that already existed; and seeing 
that the Church of England monopolized 
almost entirely the education of those dis- 
tricts, he was disposed to look with great 
regret on any proposition which tended to 
diminish its power of extending its opera- 
tions. He agreed that one of the prin- 
cipal grounds of complaint, on the part of 
the managers of schools, was the sudden 
changes to which they were exposed. It 
was, for instance, only about two years 
ago that the managers of schools in the 
rural districts were taking into considera- 
tion a Minute, under the operation of which 
they were to receive certain additions to 
the sums paid for those schools, in the 
belief that the increase was to be placed 
on a fixed basis, and was to continue for a 
great many years. All their calculations 
in the matter were, however, rudely upset 
by the Minute under discussion. He would 
call attention to the way in which its ope- 
ration would interfere with the interests 
of the three classes of persons chiefly in- 
terested—the managers of the schools, 
those who taught in them, and the pupils. 
Now, first as to the managers. They 
thought that under the Minute of two 
years ago they were to receive a certain 
sum as the price of certain results to be 
found upon examination ; but the mana- 
gers of schools with endowments found, 
in many cases, that they were to lose the 
whole amount of the sums which had 
been promised them; and that, conse- 
quently, they must reduce their establish- 
ments. This reduction would be necessary, 
because in many of the rural districts it 
would be found impossible to raise addi- 
tional subscriptions sufficient to compen- 
sate for the loss of the grant. He thought 
that this was a position which it was hard 
to put the managers in. The Minute 
operated, in his opinion, equally inju- 
riously in the case of the schoolmasters, 
who had gone to great expense, and under- 
gone laborious preparation, with the view 
of obtaining the certificate, and whom the 
managers would now find it impossible to 
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employ at the rate of wages which they 
had been led to anticipate. The conse- 
quence would be, that a great number of 
those teachers would be thrown entirely 
out of employment, and be unable to find 
a market for their labour. Then, as re- 
garded the scholars, the effect of the 
Minute would be to deprive them in a 
great many instances of all the advantages 
of Government supervision, because the 
stimulus which made the teachers and 
managers endeavour to earn as much as 
they could by getting their pupils to appear 
to the best advantage at the Inspector’s 
examination, would no longer operate. 
Indeed, where the amount of the endow- 
ment and the amount of the augmenta- 
tion grant were nearly the same, the 
managers, as they would have little or 
nothing to receive, might be induced to 
withdraw their schools entirely from Go- 
vernment control, whereby the efficiency 
of the teaching might be seriously im- 
paired. If it were proposed to make this 
reduction in the grants on the score of 
economy, it should be deemed necessary 
to economize in regard to the Educational 
Vote, and more especially in this particular 
form. He thought it would be very bad 
economy to take away the grant on account 
of the existence of an endowment, because 
the natural result of it would be that in 
future no person would be found to endow 
a school at all from his private resources. 
The Report mentioned the case of a clergy- 
man at Coventry who had set apart the 
sum of £28 annually for the purposés of 
education in his own parish, and who said 
that if, at the time he did so, he had 
known of this Minute, he never would 
have made such a disposition of his money. 
He desired, therefore, to impress on the 
right hon. Gentleman the very great in- 
jury which his proposed Minute would do 
to the cause of education generally, and 
more particularly in the rural districts, in 
connection with the Church of England 
schools. It would exercise a very de- 
teriorating influence upon the character of 
the instruction given; and on all these 
grounds he trusted that some modification 
would be made in its terms. 

Mr. MITFORD said, that in support- 
ing the Resolution of his right hon. Friend, 
he begged to express the pleasure with 
which he had heard those manly words 
fall from the noble Lord opposite, who 
consistently supported Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but whose practical knowledge 
compelled him on this occasion to vote 
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against his friends. As the manager of a 
small endowed school, and representing a 
district which contained a large number 
of such schools, he must enter his humble 
protest against the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He protested against it, in the first 
place, as tending to alter and unsettle the 
arrangements—these arrangements being 
the result of a compromise—which were 
come to under the Revised Code of 1862. 
Under those regulations he, in common 
with all other managers, entered into pe- 
cuniary arrangements with teachers, and 
incurred other responsibilities which, if 
the Minute of the right hon. Gentleman 
were to be carried out, would be en- 
tirely destroyed. He protested, in the 
second place, against the proposal of the 
Government as tending to discourage 
many rural schools, which alone would 
be affected. Rural schools, by compari- 
son with urban schools, suffered in the 
competition for capitation grants, and it 
was impolitic to weight them still more 
heavily. Few, save those who lived in 
rural districts, appreciated the immense 
disadvantages under which such schools 
laboured, from the difficulty of bringing 
children together, from their living at 
some distance from the schoolhouse, from 
insufficiency of clothing, from bad weather, 
and from the unwillingness of their parents 
to send them to school. And it must not 
be forgotten that it was almost impossible 
to give to children in country villages the 
same sharpness and readiness displayed by 
children in towns. The consequence was, 
that when the Inspector paid his visit they 
made a worse show, and suffered propor- 
tionately in the capitation grant. He 
protested against the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, in the third place, as tending 
to discourage future endowments and those 
who might be inclined to make them by 
confiscating to the revenue of the State 
the endowments already made. Perhaps 
he might be allowed to state the case of 
the parish in which he lived, and of the 
schools of which he was the manager. A 
few years ago the schools were built by 
relatives of his, and were afterwards en- 
dowed with a sum of £500. The trust 
deed showed the purpose for which the 
endowment was given—that the money 
Was given as a subscription of so much a 
year during the life of the donor, and to 
save himself and others in the parish after 
their death, by as much as the interest of 
the gross sum, from paying to the support 
of these schools, With what justice, then, 
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he asked, could the Government take away 
the endowment from the parish as they 
were about to do? If the principle were 
adopted it would discourage many liberal 
men from doing liberal deeds, and would 
prevent future ages from enjoying the be- 
nefits of their liberality. The right hon. 
Gentleman would by-and-by make a speech 
to which they would listen with great 
pleasure, and his words might be summed 
up in this one argument—that it was un- 
fair to give to endowed schools in the same 
proportion as they gave to unendowed 
schools. But he (Mr. Mitford) would say 
in answer, that the ingenuity of the right 
hon. Gentleman could not devise means 
by which all schools in all the parishes 
throughout the kingdom could be placed 
on the same footing with regard to com- 
petition for the Parliamentary grant. He 
had already referred to the great disadvan- 
tages under which rural schools laboured 
in comparison with urban schools, and he 
could mention twenty other cases in which 
the same injustice would be done as in 
that which he had named. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not get real justice 
by his present proposition—he could only 
get apparent justice; and was it then 
worth while, he asked, under those cir- 
cumstances, to meddle with such sacred 
things as endowments and bequests? He 
supported the Resolution of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Staffordshire. He 
only regretted it was not stronger. In- 
stead of merely saying that the grants to 
endowed schools should not in all cases be 
reduced by the amount of all the endow- 
ments, he thought it would have been bet- 
ter if the words of the Resolution had been 
“that grants made from the Treasury to 
schools for the working classes should not 
be reduced, except in cases provided for 
by the Revised Code of 1862.” It was 
better, in his opinion, to take their stand 
on that broad ground, and he should be 
glad if his right hon. Friend would allow 
the substitution of those words for his 
own. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Educa- 
tional Department would see that the feel- 
ing of all Members on the Opposition and 
of many Members on his own side of the 
House was against his proposal, and would 
be satisfied with what he had at present 
done. The House and the country had 
allowed him to do a great deal, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take a hint from the well known saying 
of the great oracle of his party—“ rest” 
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on the merits of what he had done, “ and 
be thankful.” 

Mr. BAINES said, the object sought to 
be obtained by the Government proposal 
was to prevent a great and palpable waste 
of public money, and to bring back these 
grants to schools to the distinct principle 
upon which they were founded. Nothing 
was better known than that the principle 
of the system founded in 1846 was to find 
means, not to supersede, but to stimulate 
voluntary contributions. It needed no 
quotation from Hansard to prove this. 
Nothing was better known than the fact. 
Every grant was to be met by a voluntary 
subscription. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) was just going back to the 
principle which existed at the outset. It 
had been for a time most unjustly and im- 
properly departed from. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Mover of this Resolution 
had found it necessary to depart from the 
extended terms he originally employed, 
and to adopt a more contracted form. His 
original Motion was to prevent the Go- 
vernment from deducting the endowment 
from the grant in any case; but he now 
said merely that it should not be impera- 
tive to deduct the whole endowment from 
the amount of the public grant in every 
ease. He was astonished that the right 
hon. Gentleman, with the zeal he had 
always avowed for voluntary exertions, 
should have made such a Motion. Not 
only was it utterly unfair to give the 
same amount of public money to a parish 
having an endowment as to those which 
had none, but such a system tended posi- 
tively to repress, discourage, and prevent 
the development of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. He should prove that, not by argu- 
ment, but by facts, from documents which 
had been laid on the table of the House. 
In the parish of Clewer, Berks, National 
School the endowment was £61 per an- 
num, the subscriptions ni/, and the Go- 
vernment grant £45. In Old Windsor 
National School the endowment was £110, 
the subscription £30, and the Government 
grant £60. In March, Cambridge, Na- 
tional School the endowment was £56, the 
subscription ni/, and the Government grant 
£61. In Sandbach, Cheshire, National 
School the endowment was £105, the sub- 
scription ni, and the Government grant 
£263. In Wyburnbury (Delve’s Charity) 
National School the endowment was £110, 
the subscription 7, and the Government 
grant £20. In Crosthwaite, Cumberland, 
Free Grammar School the amount was 
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£124, the subscription £37, and the Go- 
vernment grant £82. In Glossop (Duke 
of Norfolk’s School), Derbyshire, the en- 
dowment was £120, the subscription ni, 
and the Government grant £298 10s. In 
Barnstaple, Devon, National School the 
endowment was £100, the subscription 
£35, and the Government grant £54. In 
Bishop Auckland, Durham (Bishop Bar- 
rington’s) Church School the endowment 
was £187, the subscription m/, and the 
Government grant £85. In Cirencester 
Church School the endowment was £638, 
the subscription ni/, and the Government 
grant £108. 

Mr. MITFORD inquired what year the 
hon. Gentleman referred to? — - 

Mr. BAINES said, he was referring to 
papers which were moved for last year; 
one of them by the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, and the other by the hon. 
Member for Bolton. He was not sure 
whether one was the year before last. 

Mr. MITFORD: That was before the 
Revised Code. 

Mr. BAINES: It was in Fairford Na- 
tional School the endowment was £131, 
the subscription £18, and the Government 
grant £141. In Hanham Wesleyan School 
the endowment was £129, the subscription 
£58, and the Government grant £101. In 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh Church School the 
endowment was £145, the subscription 
£40, and the Government grant £101. In 
Hereford (Scudamore’s Charity) National 
School the endowment was £168, the sub- 
scription ni, and the Government grant 
£132. In Faversham District, Kent, Na- 
tional School the endowment was £596, 
the subscription £44, and the Government 
grant £391. In Greenwich, West Brand, 
Roan’s Grey Coat Wesleyan School the 
endowment was £751, the subscription 
nil, and the Government grant £70. In 
Whitstable and Seasalter (Charity), Kent, 
National School the endowment was £140, 
the subscription £28, and the Government 
grant £173. In Liverpool St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Naylor Street School the endow- 
ment was £170, the subscription n7/, and 
the Government grant £164. In Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire, School the endow- 
ment was £200, the subscription ni, and 
the Government grant £214. In Lambeth, 
Archbishop Tenison’s School (National) 
the endowment was £335, the subscription 
nil, and the Government grant £97. Look- 
ing to these facts, he maintained that the 
effect of the old system was to repress 
voluntary action. It was a great benefit 
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to the people to compel them to be active 
in the great cause of education; and they 
would be active under the influence of 
motives of religion, humanity, and regard 
to the public peace. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) would have 
been censurable in the highest degree if 
he had not put an end to such a system as 
he had described. When that system was 
put an end to, the means would develop 
themselves for supplying the want. First 
of all they would have subscriptions and 
collections in churches and other places of 
worship. Then they would have a higher 
scale of payment on the part of children. 
He believed it was a most fatal policy to 
keep them down to the miserable penny 
per week. A higher payment would be 
positively beneficial to parents. It tended 
to increase their interest in the education 
of their children. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Lowe), he repeated, had taken 
the fair, just, and common-sense course in 
putting an end to the monstrous system of 
paying no regard whatever to private en- 
dowments in his administration of the 
public funds. He most heartily agreed 
with the principles laid down by the Privy 
Council, and should, therefore, oppose 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, it was 
always an unpleasant thing to witness the 
waste of labour well intended, and all the 
time the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Baines) was detailing figures which he 
had evidently collected with much care 
and cost of personal labour, he felt a pang 
that all those figures should be thrown 
away. The hon. Gentleman had been 
slaying the slain; he had been killing a 
system which was dead, and delivering an 
argument, not in favour of the Minute be- 
fore the House, but in favour of the Re- 
vised Code, which had been disposed of 
two years ago. The enormous dispropor- 
tions of which the hon. Gentleman had 
spoken might be disposed of summarily 
for the moment by the observation that 
they referred to a system which had gone 
by. He quite agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that what they had to look to was 
not any special case, but the general prin- 
ciple on which these grants were originally 
made by Parliament. The general objects 
which Parliament had in view were two. 
In the first instance, Parliament desired 
to assist education in those districts where 
population was comparatively poor, and 
therefore might be presumed to be unable 
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to assist themselves. Besides that, Par- 
liament desired to draw out the voluntary 
subscriptions of the people, and in respect 
to both of those objects, this Minute sin- 
ned against the primary objects of the 
Parliamentary grant. With respect to the 
poverty of the districts aided, everybody 
knew that in towns education could pretty 
well take care of itself. [Mr. Haprrexp: 
Hear, hear!] In the towns with which 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Had- 
field) was acquainted, large sums, no 
doubt, could be collected for education 
without any assistance from Government. 
The really sore point was reached on 
getting into the more sparsely populated 
districts, where the same amount of wealth 
could not be found. He agreed with the 
right hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire that those districts could not be 
called too poor to support the education 
which they desired to promote; but they 
certainly were very much poorer than the 
districts with which they were brought 
into comparison. The support of educa- 
tion was always a matter of difficulty 
there, because, in rural districts, the 
schools depended mainly on the landed 
proprietors. They were, generally speak- 
ing, the chief persons possessed of wealth, 
they were liable to the vicissitudes of 
character to which human beings were 
exposed, and it never could be relied on 
that in any particular district, at any par- 
ticular time, there would be found land- 
owners who would be disposed to support 
education. In dealing with towns, we 
might rely on averages. There might be 
a certain number of persons indisposed to 
education, but there would always also be 
a certain number who would be zealous in 
the cause. But where property was com- 
paratively concentrated, the point was to 
obtain a permanent support for education. 
Voluntary subscriptions might safely be 
depended on for education as long as there 
was a sufficient number of persons of 
wealth to enable us to be certain that 
there would be among them some zealous 
promoters of education ; but they were no 
longer a safe dependence where the num- 
bers were few. In rural districts, when 
a man zealous for education came into 
his property, he said to himself, ‘ These 
schools depend mainly upon me; it is pos- 
sible that my son, or some future descen- 
dant, or some person into whose hands my 
property may pass, may be less zealous in 
the cause; I will, therefore, stereotype 
my good dispositions by making an en- 
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dowment for the school. I will secure it 
from all danger which may arise from a 
change in the character of any future ten- 
ants of my property, and I will take care 
that it shall be as secure in its support as 
those schools which are supported by the 
denser populations of towns.” Was it 
not desirable to encourage people to do 
that? Was not that a mode of volun- 
tary support quite as worthy of the 
countenance of the House of Commons as 
the contribution of those subscriptions the 
amount of which varied from year to 
year? It was on that ground that he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site was levelling a heavy blow at the 
education of the poorer districts, when, 
by this Minute, he said he would dis- 
courage all permanent sources of support. 
Here he must remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of one thing of which the arguers 
of his case had lost sight of. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Baines) had men- 
tioned cases in which there were large 
endowments and small subscriptions. The 
rationale of that was this :—When a man 
inherited landed property he might proba- 
bly find that his ancestors had alienated a 
large amount for the support of a school. 
He knew that the school was supported 
by revenues which but for that alienation 
would be his, and he said, not unnaturally, 
‘“« My ancestor has taken care of my sub- 
scription, my duty is discharged, and I 
will subscribe no more.” There was no 
harm in that, the school flourished just as 
well—it was merely a different mode of 
taking the amount, and that explains why 
parish endowments may be very large, and 
voluntary subscriptions nothing at all. 
Then there came the other object of the 
Privy Council—the encouragement of the 
voluntary subscriptions of the people. In 
this country the system and principle of 
endowments had become so much a part 
and parcel of our institutions, it had en- 
tered so thoroughly into our social life, we 
relied on it for the supply of so many 
wants, that at this time of day it was 
hardly open to us to start the question, 
whether endowments were good or bad. 
But if it were desirable to raise that ques- 
tion, it ought to be done in a direct man- 
ner. He maintained that the voluntary 
contributions of the people, in the shape 
of permanent endowments, were just as 
worthy of encouragement, just as great an 
object of self-devotion, showed just as 
great zeal in the cause of education, and 
were just as powerful an aid to the pro- 
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motion of that cause as if they were tem- 
porary and evanescent. Therefore, the 
objects contemplated in the original scheme 
of education appeared to be not only 
equally but better attained by the encou- 
ragement of endowments than by the en- 
couragement of temporary subscriptions. 
It was on these two general principles 
that he opposed the Minute of the right 
hon. Gentleman. But he had special 
grounds also, which were intimated in 
the Motion appended to the Resolution of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley), 
which he had not been able to put. There 
were peculiar features connected with this 
Minute which the House of Commons was 
called on to take notice of. Two years 
ago they had a battle on the Revised 
Code, which ended, as all political battles 
in this country must do, in a compromise. 
Each side yielded a great deal to obtain 
what was generally believed to be a per- 
manent settlement. It was accepted, to a 
great extent, by the managers of schools. 
They, bowing to the will of Parliament, 
set themselves to the task of undertaking 
new liabilities, bearing new burdens, and 
discharging new duties, on the faith of 
that settlement, which they believed to be 
permanent, and to the maintenance of 
which they thought the authority of Par- 
liament was pledged. But the object of 
the right hon. Gentleman, since he had 
been in the Education Office, seemed to 
be to keep it in a perpetual state of revo- 
lution. No man who had to deal with 
him knew what the next year might bring 
forth, what new principles would be star- 
ted, and what new conditions would be 
thrust upon him for his acceptance of the 
grant. The right hon. Gentleman must 
see himself that nothing could be more 
fatal to the progress of education, or more 
weakening to the confidence which mana- 
gers had in Parliament, than these perpe- 
tual alterations of principles. But it was 
not merely that of which the House of 
Commons had a right to complain. It is 
that from the very beginning of his tenure 
of office to the present time, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have thought that 
his mission was insidiously and clandes- 
tinely to thrust into the management of 
the affairs committed to his charge princi- 
ples which he did not venture to avow 
when he stood on the floor of the House 
of Commons. The hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Baines) was a bold and outspoken 
voluntary. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Hadfield) was something more 
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than an outspoken voluntary; but though 
the right hon. Gentleman differed in lan- 
guage from his supporters, did he differ in 
conduct? The right hon. Gentleman lost 
no opportunity of striking at the basis of 
the system which he had been placed in 
his present office to administer. What 
the House had reason to complain of was, 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
come forward, when he moved the Esti- 
mates, and acquaint the House with the 
changes, and tell them the effect of his 
proposals. Instead of doing so, he wrap- 
ped his schemes up in those hieroglyphics 
which the permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury knew so well; and in these they 
remained till some hierophant of the Edu- 
cation Office unravelled them. Then the 
House found it was not some alteration 
in detail they had passed, but that some 
principle which they had cherished, and 
which was at the foundation of the whole 
system, had been secretly sapped and un- 
dermined. He thought such proceedings 
very objectionable on the part of a Minis- 
ter in the House of Commons, but they 
seemed especially objectionable in the 
Education Department. There was no 
Department to which the House of Com- 
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nishes the money an opportunity of pass- 
ing judgment on such a proceeding. It 
appeared to him that the proposition which 
they were discussing that night was only 
a part of the same system. No intimation 
had been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man of the bearing of that plan. The 
first intimation they had received of it 
was the complaint of those who felt that 
it was an injury, and apprehended the da- 
mage which it was likely to entail. Even 
if the House did not now differ from the 
right hon. Gentleman on the general prin- 
ciple on which the contributions to the 
rural schools are to be based, if they did 
not fear the utter ruin of the rural schools, 
and the entire extinction of the contribu- 
tions on which for the future they ought 
to rely—even if there were not those ob- 
jections to the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman—they ought to reject it, be- 
cause it had been introduced with a secresy 
and a silence which the House of Com- 
mons was bound not to tolerate. 

Coronet SYKES said, as representative 
of the city of Aberdeen he was an official 
trustee of the Milne Bequest to schools in 
Aberdeenshire, and in the name of the 


schooolmasters of that shire he protested 


mons committed trusts so unlimited. Par- | against the scheme of his right hon. Friend 


liament committed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a fund of which it touched scarcely 
a single item; it handed over to him 
enormous sums—reaching nearly a million 
sterling—and left it almost entirely to the 
discretion of his office to dispense them. 
He thought that so much confidence de- 
served some confidence in return. What 
he was now about to refer to was not a 
subject before the House, but it bore on 
that subject. They had had many com- 
plaints from religious societies of the way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman was 
dealing with the religious aspect of the 
question. There was the case of what 
was generally known as ‘the conscience 
clause.”” This clause was not before them, 
and he did not mean to discuss it; but 
what he wished to bring before the House 
was this, that if those changes were made 
at all, they ought to be made openly, 
avowedly, and deliberately. [Mr. Lowe: 
Hear!] They ought not to be made by 
the Minister in the secresy of his office; 
they ought to be made avowedly in the 
face of the House of Commons. It was 
not fair that the right hon. Gentleman 
should go so far as to banish dogmatic 
teaching from the Church of England 
schools, without giving the body who far- 





as mischievous and impolitic. There were 
two bequests of an important character to 
schools in the North of Scotland, the Milne 
and Dick’s Bequests. Taking the case of 
one of these bequests by way of example, 
he wished to observe, that it was not an 
endowment in the usual sense of a com- 
pulsory annual fixed allowance to particular 
schoolmasters, but an allowance at the 
discretion of the trustees to such school- 
masters as satisfied the requirements laid 
down by the trustees; and the trustees, 
acting on their powers, applied it for the 
purpose of securing schoolmasters of supe- 
rior attainments. Accordingly, there were 
in some of the parochial schools in the 
North of Scotland schoolmasters who could 
teach Greek and Latin, and Mathematics ; 
and many men whose names were an 
honour to their country, and who were 
enrolled upon its annals, had received their 
early education in those schools. Dr. 
Milne, in his deed, says— 

«So small is the pittance of salary which is in 
general bestowed upon the parish schoolmasters in 
Scotland, that little inducement exists for men of 
any talent or acquirements to engage in such an 
office ; the sources of instruction are consequently 
proportionably defective, and the youth whose 
minds ought to be formed, find but a poor and ill 
adapted model for improvement. It is therefore 
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highly important that the situations of the parish 
schoolmasters should be improved, because it will 
induce men of abilities and of education to engage 
in such a task.” 


And he expressly enjoins that his bequest 
shall not be applied in such a manner 
* As in any way to relieve the heritors or other 
persons from their legal obligations to support 
hial schoo]masters, or to diminish the extent 
of such support, 


The bequest fund only permits of £20 
being given annually to 70 out of 114 
parochial schools in Aberdeenshire ; the 
trustees therefore have an ample margin 
for new selections, whenever the grantees 
failed in their duties: in fact, those endow- 
ments were in the nature of voluntary 
grants in the first instance; and they 
ought not to come under the rule which 
his right hon. Friend sought to have adop- 
ted. The scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would unquestionably deter all 
benevolent persons from assisting, by be- 
quests, in promoting the education of the 
people, and he, therefore, should give it 
all the opposition in his power. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
quite agreed with those who believed that 
the effect of this measure would be to dis- 
courage endowments for the future, and 
it might almost be concluded that this was 
the object which his right hon. Friend had 
in view. He knew his right hon. Friend 
too well, however, to suppose that that 
was his object. No doubt the preposition 
had been made from the fear that the 
Educational Grant was attaining such for- 
midable dimensions that Parliament would 
be deterred from continuing it. But he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had en- 
tirely overshot the mark, and that the 
effect of his proposition would be to pre- 
vent the bequests which would otherwise 
be made for educational purposes. He 
was sure it would have that effect in 
Scotland. With regard to the Dick Be- 
quest, which was a fund left for the pur- 
pose of improving the position and raising 
the qualifications of the parochial school- 
masters in the three northern counties, 
his right hon. Friend came under the des- 
cription of the persons alluded to in the 
terms of the bequest, which said that the 
fund was not to be applied in such man- 
ner as to relieve the elders or other per- 
sons from their obligation to support the 
parochial schoolmasters. Practically, his 
right hon. Friend proposed to confiscate 
for the use of the Treasury a bequest 
which was given for a different purpose— 
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namely, to raise the standard of qualifica- 
tions and the remuneration of the paro- 
chial schoolmasters. He also believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman would entirely 
fail in saving the public money. In the 
county of Banff there was a school with 
272 scholars, and the grant to which 
they would be entitled would amount to 
£90, while at present the utmost extent 
of the grant given by the trustees in aid 
of any parochial schoolmaster was £40. 
The Minute had been received in Scotland 
with the greatest possible disapprobation ; 
it would interfere materially with the 
efficiency of the schools there; and the 
people were therefore unanimous in think- 
ing that every possible opposition ought 
to be given to it. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the proposition 
before the House was how to educate the 
people of England. A grave question con- 
nected with it was now moving the world, 
the question of endowments and the vo- 
luntary principle—a living sentiment and 
the exercise of mental effort on the one 
side, and a dead lock, a body without a 
soul, on the other. It was a subject 
which interested all civilized society; the 
old and obsolete principle of endowments 
and establishments was dying away, and 
those highest in Christian principle and 
example would carry the day. It was the 
pivot on which humanity, on which the 
whole human race would turn. How had 
the competition between voluntaryism and 
endowments been carried on during late 
years? For years it had been the prin- 
ciple of the Nonconformists to abandon 
endowments and rely entirely upon volun- 
tary effort and intellectual effort. And 
what had been the consequence? Had 
the Church competed with them in the 
moral and intellectual instruction of the 
people for the last fifty years? Certainly 
not. The Church had between 15,000 and 
16,000 institutions in the country; the 
Nonconformists had 25,000, and yet did 
not seek a single shilling from the State. 
The only denomination of Protestant Non- 
conformists in the United Kingdom who 
asked for a single shilling of public money 
were the Presbyterians of Ireland, who 
pestered the Lord Lieutenant and hunted 
up the Prime Minister to secure and to 
increase their endowments, and the result 
had been the decrease of their body. The 
Voluntaries in this part of Britain—he 
meant England and Wales—had 3,000,000 
children under the tuition of 350,000 vo- 
luntary and unpaid teachers. What was 
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moving the Church of England at the 
present moment? Dissatisfaction with the 
subscription to the Doctrines and Articles. 
For two hundred years the Nonconformists 
had borne the persecution and obloquy of 
the hierarchy. And what said the Head 
of the Church now? Her Majesty, the 
Head on earth of the Church of England, 
had issued a Royal Commission to inquire 
whether this subscription, so long sought 
to be exacted from the Nonconformists, 
but never got, from them, could not be 
changed. In other words, suggesting that 
the Nonconformists, who had protested 
against the subscription, were right, and 
the Church wrong; that those who for 
300 years had borne a testimony against 
this subscription were right, and those who 
insisted upon the subscription—and in- 
sisted on it, too, on the principle that they 
were the predominant party— not the 
Christian party, but the dominant party— 
were wrong. 

Mr. LOWE: Sir, before I address the 
House upon the subject immediately before 
it, perhaps I may be allowed to say a few 
words in reply to the observations of the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford 
(Lord Robert Cecil). The noble Lord did 
me too much honour in attributing to me 
the undivided management and responsi- 
bility of what he calls the educational 
revolution which has taken place during 
the last three years. I am but the humble 
instrument of much higher authorities, and 
the whole of these changes have been sub- 


mitted to the Educational Committee com- | 


posed of the highest officers of the State, 
under whose directions I have to act. I 
should be tempted to take to myself—if 
I were worthy of it—all the responsibility 
and the blame for what has been done. 
The noble Lord, in the light and sportive 
manner in which he is in the habit of 
enlivening our debates, has said that I 
entertain insidiously and clandestinely 
certain sentiments which I dared not avow 
—one of those sentiments arising from the 
fact that I am a concealed follower of the 
hon. Member who has last addressed us. 
It matters very little to the House what 
my opinions upon this subject may be, 
but I can assure it that in what I have 
had to do with regard to education, I 
have looked upon it as a matter of bu- 
siness in a department which I have had 
to administer under principals. All my 
efforts have been directed to carrying 
out the directions I have received from 
my official superiors in the manner best 
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calculated to attain the end they had in 
view. I have had no concealed opinions 
—no views kept back—no secret collo- 
quies with the hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Hadfield). If I had been an advo- 
cate of the voluntary principle I could 
have done no better than to have done 
nothing and to have left matters alone. 
By doing away with some of the charges 
to which allusion has been made, and by 
bringing the whole subject to the test of 
examination, the Privy Council system 
has secured a new lease. When I 
found the Vote increasing at the rate 
of £100,000 a year, if I had left that 
state of things to continue for five years 
I should now have to submit an estimate 
of £1,200,000, and I think then I 
should have pretty well played the game 
of the supporters of the voluntary principle. 
The thing would have become so inflated 
—so intolerable—that the country would 
have risen and the whole system would 
have been Swept away. 

Coming now, Sir, to the immediate 
subject of discussion, I am accused of 
having acted stealthily, furtively, and 
secretly with regard to this Minute. Let 
the House look at the facts. The Minute 
was laid on the table on the 19th of May, 
last year. The noble Lord says the Minute 
is couched in such intolerable jargon that 
a hierophant is necessary to explain it. 
The Minute is, “Annual grants to en- 
dowed schools are reduced by the amounts 
of their income from endowment;’’ that 
is the whole of it. I am not acquainted 
with any hierophants, but I am sure 
he must be a clever expositor who can 
put that into plainer English. It was 
laid upon the table on the 19th of May. 
After that I was duly questioned by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) and others, and 
then came the Education Estimates, when 
the amplest opportunity for discussing the 
subject was afforded. The Minute was 
proposed to come into operation on the 
30th of June of this year, thus giving 
fourteen months for consideration and dis- 
cussion. There may be many faults about 
it, but it is impossible to take a course 
more calculated to insure publicity. Let 
hon. Gentlemen remember that it is not 
my fault if the Department must act by 
Minutes. It is the system we found in 
existence, and it is not possible for a 
Department acting by Minutes to have 
that publicity and concert with the House 
of Commons which accompany the intro- 
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duction of a Bill. There is one conso- 
lation which ought to redeem us from 
obloquy, and that is, that if we had 
been compelled to alter the old system 
by a Bill I could never have carried it 
through this House, and I should now be 
about at this moment to move for a Vote 
of £1,200,000. So, with all its faults, 
the present system has at least one advan- 
tage. With respect to this Minute, it 
obliges me to go to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the grants of the Privy Council. In 
1860 we reduced these Minutes to a Code, 
which, in 1861, we revised. In our Codes, 
we defined the means by which the Depart- 
ment acted, which were the aiding of vo- 
luntary local exertion for the maintenance 
of schools. Then comes the question which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) raises 
—Do hese endowments come under that 
head? That is what it really comes to. 
This rew arrangement of the Department 
was not adopted without great considera- 
tion and good reason. We were about to 
trust to local bodies, of whom we knew 
little, a certain amount of public money 
to expend, and it was right that we 
should take all the guarantees in our 
power. These guarantees were of two 
kinds. The first was that these bodies 
should be expending their own money at 
the same time; and the second was that 
they should be resident on the spot, and 
have a personal interest in the expendi- 
ture being properly administered. It was 
for these reasons that the Department 
aided voluntary local expenditure. Before 
the Revised Code was adopted all the 
grants were appropriated, and it was quite 
clear that endowments were not consi- 
dered to come under the head of volun- 
tary contributions and local expenditure. 
That is quite clear from two Minutes—the 
one relative to the building of schools is Ar- 
ticle 26 of the Revised Code of 1860, which 
declares that where the balance is not 
covered by the local contributions it may 
be made up from any other sources, such 
as the proceeds of endowments. So that 
these are spoken of as proceeds from other 
sources than volun local contribu- 
tions. Secondly, in Article 62 of the 
old Code of 1860 it was said, that the 
minimum salary of the teacher must be 
wholly derived either from voluntary con- 
tributions or from them and the school 
fees. That showed that no funds derived 
from endowment would be considered as 
voluntary contributions, except during the 
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life of the donor. That was the state in 
which we found the question. I will now 
proceed to tell the House the grounds on 
which we made this Minute. When the 
appropriated grants were done away we 
had to reconsider the whole question. 
The first point that naturally suggested 
itself after the Revised Code passed was, 
under what class we should rank endow- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Adderley) said again and again that we 
ought to have ranked them under the 
head of local contributions. I have shown 
from previous Minutes that the authority 
of the office was opposed to this view, and 
it would have been an absolute bull to 
have done otherwise. An endowment is 
not in the least degree local in its nature. 
I may bestow a house in New South Wales 
on my right hon. Friend’s school in Staf- 
fordshire, and that would be in every 
sense a good endowment, but not a local 
one. An endowment may be in Bank 
Stock or money in the funds. It is some- 
thing bringing in income which the ma- 
nagers know they have to deal with. Then, 
again, in what sense can an endowment 
be called a subscription? The noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford said it made 
not the least difference whether a gentle- 
man at his death or during his life settled 
asum on a school, or whether that sum 
was contributed by his son. The same 
point has been put more forcibly by a 
periodical which is opposed to our policy 
on this question, and which asked, ‘ What 
is the difference between a dead squire 
and a living squire?’ We have high 
authority for saying that a living dog is 
better than a dead lion, and I should say 
the difference is as great between the liv- 
ing and a dead squire. The dead squire 
may leave his money to the school, but 
he cannot bequeath his active superinten- 
dence, his direction and authority — all 
which accompany the gift of the living 
squire. Such a bequest cannot be called 
a contributicn ; it cannot be called a sub- 
scription. It is the property of the school 
—that which it possesses—and it carries 
with it all the incidents of property. One 
of the incidents and luxuries of property 
is that a man may be thoroughly idle and 
yet not get into trouble by it. That is 
also the case with a school. A school 
enjoys the property, whether it is managed 
well or ill. But it does not follow neces- 
sarily that it should receive Government 
assistance. For the purposes of our grant, 
we had to determine whether we should 
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base it on the principle of life superinten- 
dence and energy in the management of 
the school, or on that of taking money 
from a dead hand which gives us no gua- 
rantee for any effective superintendence. 
I think there is no doubt we must con- 
sider those endowments as not being local 
contributions. But then we have to con- 
sider not what they are not, but what 
they are. They are property in possession 
of the school. They have it independently 
of the Government or of any voluntary con- 
tributions. Well, then, we come to consider 
our new relations to schools. We have to 
pay money, not strictly appropriated as 
heretofore, but to the managers for the 
general purposes of the schools. We have 
to consider what every discerning person 
ought to consider in the distribution of cha- 
ritable and eleemosynary funds—the means 
of the recipient. We have to examine 
whether we are giving to a rich or a poor 
school, to a school relying on the volun- 
tary exertions of those living around it, 
or having property of its own. We have 
to do what every relieving officer does. If 
he has two applicants, and if one has 2s. 
a week from a friendly society or other 
source, and the other has none, he does 
not treat the two alike. He does not give 
the same allowance to both, but he deducts 
the 2s. from the first. That is just what 
the Government has done. Again, in the 
case of a debt, if a creditor receives a part 
of it from any other source the man who 
owes it does not pay it over again, but 
pays the difference, and allowance is made 
for that part which has been discharged. 
That is the simple, plain principle on which 
the deduction of the endowment is based. 
A great deal has been said this evening 
about the interests of schools ; but we have 
to consider another interest besides that of 
the managers. The money that the Privy 
Council has to administer does not drop 
from the clouds, like the gold of Jupiter 
into Danae’s lap. It is taken from the toil 
and sweat of the labouring millions of this 
country, and the Government owe a debt 
of justice to them, as well as to the ma- 
nagers of schools. Hon. Gentlemen talk 
as if I only took a pleasure in vexing or 
annoying people. But they who give must 
take, and when we take from the working 
men we take from those who can worse 
afford to give than the managers can afford 
to do without it. We are a public depart- 
ment standing between the people and the 
administration of their funds. It has been 
predicted to-night that in dealing with this 
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question I shall use violent and strong lan- 
guage. I feel no desire to take up that 
challenge; but I think it is melancholy 
to hear hon. Gentlemen contending that, 
merely because we, under the direction 
and control of Parliament and exercising 
the undoubted right of this House, dispense 
the taxes of the country in such a man- 
ner as we think proper—that, if we make 
deductions from these grants, we are to be 
told that we confiscate these endowments. 
What right had the persons who made 
these endowments to suppose that Parlia- 
ment would frame its future policy accord- 
ing to their wish? Are we to allow the 
folly of one age to legislate for the wis- 
dom of all succeeding ages? We tie up 
for limited periods the estates of our 
great families, in whom we all feel pride 
and interest. We allow the claim of 
these endowments to an eternity of exis- 
tence and immunity of management. Is 
not that enough, but that in addition 
we are not to be allowed to regulate our 
grants in such a way as to give the Go- 
vernment any advantage from these en- 
dowments? Are we bound to ignore their 
existence? Are we to be compelled to pay 
to these institutions public money wrung 
from the people as if these schools posses- 
sed no funds at all? Ihave been asked a 
question to which I am not bound officially 
to give an answer, and indeed officially I 
have no answer to give. I am asked how 
I can answer to myself for being the 
means of discouraging the creation of 
charities for schools for the working 
classes? There was a time when it was 
a noble thing to found a school for the 
working classes. That was a time when 
the State left those matters to private be- 
nevolence entirely, and I think at that 
time there was no nobler or better occu- 
pation than to found a school for the edu- 
cation of the people. But as soon as Go- 
vernment undertook that duty, I cannot 
conceal from myself that it was better for 
a school that it should have no endowment 
at all. It has been insisted over and over 
again by hon. Gentlemen, that it is impos- 
sible to obtain voluntary subscriptions for 
a school with an endowment, whether large 
or small. How can we explain that? In 
this way — that the opinion of people, 
founded upon long and uniform experience, 
is that those endowments are ill adminis- 
tered, and that in proportion as their 
wealth is great their management is bad. 
Therefore it is—much as we are abused, 
greatly as our conduct has shaken the con- 
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fidence of managers, as we are told—peo- 
ple are always ready to come forward and 
subscribe liberally to schools which receive 
the assistance of the Privy Council when a 
shilling cannot be had for schools which 
are endowed. Knowing, then, the great 
advantage that these grants should not go 
to the schools as an absolute certainty — 
the immense advantage of there being a 
power of withholding them—I must say, 
speaking boldly my own individual opi- 
nion, that I do not at all desire to see 
money, as long as things remain in their 
present state, devoted by will or by deed 
to the foundation of schools for the chil- 
dren of the working poor. I think the 
thing could be better done by the Govern- 
ment. I would put another point. Sup- 
posing those schools were supported by 
rates, and that every union was rated to 
maintain them, is there a union in the 
world that would act upon the policy 
which you urge upon the Government? 
Would it say, “‘ Here are two schools, the 
one with au endowment of £50 a year, 
the other with none; let us treat them 
exactly in the same way?’ Is such a 
thing conceivable? Well, then, is it be- 
cause we live in London, and deal with 
larger sums, that we are to be more 
prodigal? I admit that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for North Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) has touched upon some of 
our principal difficulties. The principle 
of this Minute is that you ought not to do 
again that which has been sufficiently done 
already, nor pay a sum which has been 
already sufficiently paid. I have heard no 
one contend that if the school is fully 
supported by endowments, it should also 
receive the grant of the Government. But 
if that be so, with what cogency can it 
be contended that it would be a proper 
object of relief when partially endowed, 
just as much as a school wich had no 
endowment at all? Is not the right 
principle that, if the school is wholly sup- 
ported, we should deduct the whole amount 
of the endowment from the grant; if only 
partially, that we should deduct the part ? 
If it is urged that this will be hard upon 
schools with small endowments, the answer 
is, that if the endowment is small the 
deduction of the grant is also small; but 
if the deduction is large, then the endow- 
ment is also large, and I maintain that 
the endowment must go to the relief of 
the grant. There are three sources from 
which these schools are ordinarily main- 
tained—first, by the school pence ; second- 


Mr. Low: 
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ly, by voluntary contributions; and thirdly, 
by contributions from the Privy Council. 
If these endowments are not to be con- 
sidered in the nature of grants already 
paid to the schools, they must be taken, 
on the other side, in ease of the contri- 
butors. Does anybody think that those 
who founded these schools meant that the 
money with which they were endowed 
should go to the ease of the gentlemen 
and ladies who charitably contribute to 
the schools, or to the relief of the general 
taxpayers of the country? No, they 
meant it for the benefit of the poor. The 
question is, who is to be relieved? Is 
it the body that represents the general 
taxpayers, or is it the local contributors ? 
Surely the Education Department, which 
represents the general taxpayers, has as 
good a right to the easement as the local 
contributor. Take the case of a school 
which has no endowment. We are bound, 
for the purposes of this argument, to believe 
that what we give to our schools is sufficient. 
It has been considered sufficient, for it has 
received the sanction of this House. But 
if it be sufficient for a school which has 


|not got an endowment, of course it is 


more sufficient for one that hrs. The 
sum given in aid to endowed schools must 
either displace voluntary contributions, in- 
stead of aiding them; or, if it does not, 
it must give the school a larger income 
than it ought to have, and encourage ex- 
travagance; and the amount of the en- 
dowment is the exact measure of the 
waste. Then there is the case of Scot- 
land, which my right hon. Friend seemed 
to think showed conclusively that we were 
wrong, because this Minute does not 
reaily apply to Scotland; and, if true to 
our own principles, we must range the 
rates paid by the heritors in aid of the 
endowment. Well, Scotland receives about 
one-tenth of the educational grant, Eng- 
land about nine-tenths. Of course, there- 
fore, our Minutes are originally framed 
with reference to the larger country and 
the larger expenditure, and then we en- 
deavour, as well as we can, to adapt 
them to the state of society in Scotland. 
Therefore, if pressed by the argument of 
my right hon. Friend on this point, I 
should not feel very much distressed on 
that account. Scotland contributes to the 
grant as well as England, and has been 
always celebrated for her liberality in the 
cause of education, and, therefore, even if 
the cases were similar, we need not be 
ashamed of the way we act towards her. 
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But the cases are not the same. The real 
meaning of the tax in Scotland is that 
public opinion entirely sanctions the prin- 
ciple of the support of schools by the land 
of each parish, and the real effect of the 
rate is rather an apportionment than a 
compulsion; it is more to arrange the 
contribution to be made by the proprietors 
of a parish than by way of compulsory 
payment. It seems, therefore, to be much 
more analogous to a voluntary rate than to 
anendowment. But if it be not we cannot 
help it. We are obliged to have two in- 
stitutions for the two countries, but we 
endeavour to make each answer the best 
we can. We may not be entirely logical, 
but we act, to the best of our judgment, as 
the circumstances require. Besides, the 
Scotch system differs from ordinary en- 
dowment in a very important particular ; 
in Scotland there is no founder of paro- 
chial schools, except the public. There 
is a charity which has been referred to, 
and which seems a very excellent one, 
in which the founder left a sum of money 
to be distributed among the schoolmas- 
ters of two or three counties, trustees 
having the power of recalling the grant 
if they think proper. It is contended that 
that is.not an endowment; but it has 
every feature of an endowment. There 
are the trustees and the property to pay 
the money. It is true the money may be 
recalled, but that does not alter the nature 
of the endowment. It is said it is a grant 
to the schoolmasters, and not to the school. 
But I cannot understand that distinction, 
because the grant must be either to carry 
out the intention of the Privy Council or 
not. If this grant be for the purpose, not 
of educating the poor, but of setting the 
schoolmasters to educate Indian generals or 
statesmen, that is not a grant in accordance 
with the views of the Privy Council. But 
if it be a grant to the school for the pur- 
pose of educating the poor, it is really 
doing the work which we have to do, and 
to pay the money over again would be to 
do that which has been donealready. These 
are the observations which I wish to ad- 
dress to the House in vindication of the 
course which we have taken. It is a matter 
of no importance to the working of the 
Education Minutes; but the course has 
been taken merely from a sense of justice 
to the taxpayer, that we might not undergo 
the reproach of paying over again a sum 
of money which has been already paid. 
The sum at issue amounts to about 
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£30,000, and it is in the hands of the 
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House to do what it will. It is an item 
hardly worth notice in our very large ex- 
penditure; but I think that hon. Gentle- 
men who press for a reduction of taxation 
should look to such matters as this. It is 
not by objecting to taxes, but by economi- 
zing the expenditure that relief may be 
obtained. The attempts to economize 
which have been intrusted to the care of 
the House, and of which the House has 
had instances to-night in the extracts 
quoted by the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines) do not hold out any great ex- 
pectations of accomplishing our wishes to 
diminish the burdens of the country. 

I come now to the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley). His first Motion 
(for my right hon. Friend has proposed 
two), I took up with a great wish, if 
possible, to agree with it, because if my 
right hon. Friend in his speech of to-night 
appears entirely to have forgotten the Re- 
vised Code and all about it, I have not 
forgotten the able, candid, and generous 
support which he gave me when that sup- 
port was so much needed. Therefore, had 
it been in my power to accede to his first 
proposition, to the effect that no reduc- 
tion should be made in grants to schools 
on account of endowments, I would have 
done so with the greatest satisfaction. 
That would have prevented the slightest 
change in this matter of endowments—a 
matter which no one has defended quite 
to the fullextent; because if the managers 
of schools had a vested right to have the 
Minutes of Council continued exactly as 
they were, in order to have the enjoyment 
of the endowments assigned them by the 
founders, no doubt that argument would 
extend to the hundreds of wealthy schools 
we have heard of to-night. It therefore 
seemed to me that that argument proved 
too much, and it would be quite impossible 
for me to agree to such a Resolution. No 
doubt it would have been very agreeable 
for me to have done so, for I have been so 
fortunate hitherto as to carry these great 
changes through the House without a 
single division of any kind—a fact which, 
I think, gives them double value, as the 
expression not of my own opinion, but of 
the deliberate opinion of the House, formed 
after hearing argument and debate on the 
subject. This circumstance is, I think, 
considering the pressure exerted on all 
sides with respect to the Revised Code, 
highly creditable to the House. Therefore, 
I should have been very unwilling at the 
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end of my task to be obliged to encounter 
a hostile division, but so long as the Mo- 
tion remained in its original shape I could 
not help doing so. But my right hon. 
Friend has, since his Motion was originally 
framed, altered the words of the Motion, 
and it now stands ‘‘That grants made 
from the Treasury to schools for the work- 
ing classes should not, in every case, be 
reduced by the whole amount of all en- 
dowments.” Now, when I look at the 
terms of the Motion, I must confess, that 
though the penalty be that of being de- 
voured by the Sphinx that has put the rid- 
dle to us, I must answer, Davus sum, non 
CGidipus. As far as I can make out the 


meaning it appears to me that my right | 


hon. Friend has gone from one extreme to 
the other; for instead of a Resolution pre- 
venting the deduction of any endowment 
from the grant, he has now laid before the 
House another Resolution, the terms of 
which would be satisfied if I deducted all 
but a single shilling of the endowment. 
This seems like a Resolution framed in 
respect to financial matters for the purpose 
of including all possible things, and I con- 
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in the greater part of his speech my right 
hon. Friend seemed to hold that they did; 
but towards the end of his observations he 
somewhat relaxed the severity of his argu- 
ment. That is all the light which the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman have 
thrown upon his Motion. At the same 
time, I think I have gathered from the 
course of the debate to-night, that there is 
a strong feeling in the House that some- 
thing ought to be done for the poorer 
classes of schools. In the way we have 
conducted this matter throughout we have 
| been obliged to concoct our propositions in 
secret, as the noble Lord said, and then 
| lay them before the House. We are quite 
/ aware of the disadvantage of this course of 
proceeding ; but it is our duty not to dic- 
tate to the House, but to lay such proposi- 
tions as we consider best before it, with 
the view of eliciting public discussion ; 
and by that discussion we have endea- 
voured to guide ourselves. I have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in saying, that if my 
right hon. Friend presses it I am willing to 
accept the Resolution which the right hon. 
Gentleman has put on the paper. I can- 





| 





| 


fess I did hope that my right hon. Friend | not pretend to say that in accepting it I 
would in his speech have given some | make any great sacrifice, so far asthe words 
guidance as to the meaning of this most! of the Motion are concerned, for I do not 


remarkable Motion. It seems to me much 
the same as if a man said to a little boy, 
“Here is some money for you; go and 
spend it, not every day nor in all pastry- 
cooks’ shops,” and I do not know what 
the little boy would think he was to do. 
I looked to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech for an intimation of the interpreta- 
tion he himself put upon his Resolution. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman was 
not sparing in his language—he said, for 
instance, that the Minute was ‘a rob- 
bery ;”’ but that was, of course, a conven- 
tional manner of speaking. I do not com- 
plain of it, except in so far as it affords 
me no information as to the meaning of 


exactly know their point ; but, at the same 
time, I do not mean to accept it in any 
illusory manner. I will endeavour to lay 
before the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation some view which may be adopted 
without abandoning the essential principles 
of the Minute. I have not gathered from 
the debate that I am desired to treat these 
| endowments exactly as local contributions. 
The chief complaint seemed to be that the 
Committee were dealing with endowments 
too exclusively as such, without taking 
collateral circumstances sufficiently into 
consideration. What it strikes me they 
| should do is this :—I think they might add 
together the endowment and the grant, and 
apply to the sum the principle of a maxi- 


! 





the Resolution. Then the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman said that he wishes the grants to|mum. I think that is the principle which 
be confined to the working classes. Well, | they may embody in the Minute, and al- 
I entirely agree with him; but I believe though it may not satisfy all, it will prove 
that the Department has already done | the desire of the Government to meet all 
everything that human ingenuity could | reasonable objections. There will be no de- 





suggest for the purpose of confining their 
grants to the children of the working 
classes. The right hon. Gentleman then 
proceeded to admit, that he did not con- 
sider that people claiming under an 
endowment stand in exactly the same 
position as those who claim on account of 
voluntary contributions. It is true that 


Mr. Lowe 


| lay on the subject, for in the course of next 
week I will lay the altered Minute on the 
table of the House, and then there will be 
an opportunity of discussing it, and of 
ascertaining whether it satisfies the ex- 
pectations of the House. 

Mr. GATHORNE HARDY said, he 
felt the most sincere pity for the two hon. 
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Members for Leeds and Sheffield (Mr. 
Baines and Mr. Hadfield), who had ad- 
dressed on the present occasion such 
strong language in denunciation of the prin- 
ciple of endowments. It now appeared 
that though the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Lowe) was not a convert with respect 
to old endowments, he was a convert with 
respect to new ones; and the two hon. 
Members must have been much surprised 
at the facility with which the right hon. 
Gentleman had at last accepted the Reso- 
lution of the right hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire, having at first professed to 
find it soextremely unintelligible. It really 
was, however, so explicit, that it traversed 
in every form the Minute of Council. One 
thing was clear, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in altering the Minute, must bring 
the change before the House in some shape 
in which it can be discussed, and that was 
one object which the right hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire had in view. The 
Revised Code was fixed on the principle 
of results, and yet the right hon. Gentle- 
man had determined to reduce the grants 
to schools, the efficiency of which was 
improved by means of the grants added to 
small endowments, and thus to render them 
inefficient. The right hon. Gentleman, 
so far from being in the position of a 
relieving officer, as he called himself, 
dealing with destitution, had to deal with 
schools in which an expensive system had 
been introduced in compliance with the 
requirements of the Council. Not desti- 
tution, but expenditure was the ground 
of claim on the Committee of Council. 
He agreed with the Vice President that 
it was necessary to do justice to the 
taxpayers; but it should be remembered 
that the great body of the taxpayers, 
if not those who paid the largest amount 
of taxes, were directly interested in the 
education system on behalf of their chil- 
dren. The object of the interference of the 
State was not to assist schools generally, 
but efficient schools, and the organized 
inspection of schools was the root of the 
whole scheme of Government assistance. 
Without that supervision there would be 
waste and inefficiency. But by diminish- 
ing the grant to these schools by the amount 
of their endowments, the Vice President 
would reduce them to the level of the 
schools not under inspection. It seemed 
to be supposed by some Members that 
endowments were counted in the first 
instance as part of the subscriptions to the 
schools; but that was not the case. In 
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illustration of the injustice of the deduc- 
tions directed by the Council he put the 
case of two schools, one of which received 
a building grant from Government, say of 
£1,000, which was tantamount to an 
endowment of £50 a year, but on account 
of which no deduction was made; and the 
other received an endowment of £10 for 
the schoolmaster, on account of which the 
grant was diminished. When the House 
passed the Revised Code, it was on the 
principle that the grant was to be equalized 
to the school pence and subscriptions, and 
the question of endowments never entered 
the mind of hon. Members. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had withdrawn the 
Minute, he would say no more then on 
that part of the subject. In regard to 
Minutes generally, however, he wished to 
point out that rules were issued by the 
Committee of Council which never came 
before the House at all, but which seemed 
to him materially to alter the effect of the 
regular Minutes. There were supplemen- 
tary rules, for example, binding schools 
to comply with a particular standard of 
education, and thus imposing a condition 
not laid down in the Minute. Moreover, 
an explanatory circular had been published 
in reference to training colleges, which 
announced, in violation of the arrangement 
of last year, that no certificated teacher 
should earn a grant for his college unless 
he had passed a certain examination be- 
fore his entrance, which the right hon. 
Gentleman called a matriculation exami- 
nation. In that case, results were counted 
for nothing, and though the training col- 
lege gave the education which fitted the 
person trained for his certificate, it re- 
ceived no reward for that expenditure 
of labour and money. The right hon. 
Gentleman had promised to lay his new 
Minute on the table in the course of 
this week. He (Mr. Gathorne Hardy) 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would be 
very careful in preparing that Minute. 
He did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had the authority of his superior 
officers. He trusted that he would frame 
that Minute with the full assent and ap- 
probation of his superior officers, and that 
when it was laid on the table of the House 
it would be the result of their deliberate 
judgment. 


Motion agreed to. 

Resolved, That Grants made from the Treasury 
to Schools for the working classes should not, in 
every case, be reduced by the whole amount of 
all endowments. 
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TURNPIKE TRUSTS.—MOTION FOR A 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. G. CLIVE moved that a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the expediency and practicability of abo- 
lishing turnpike trusts. He said that the 
present position of tolls was cumbersome, 
expensive, and inconvenient, and that it 
was very desirable to put an end to such 
a state of things. 

Mr. SCOURFIELD said, he should be 
sorry if the hon. Member interfered with 
the turnpike trusts in South Wales, which 
were under a special Act of Parliament, 
which worked extremely well. 

Mr. G. CLIVE said, he wished the in- 
quiry to apply to such turnpike trusts in 
England and Wales as were not under 
special Act of Parliament. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN supposed that the 
remark of the hon. Member applied also 
to the Isle of Wight, where the turnpike 
trusts were under a special Act. 


Mr. G. CLIVE said, he was aware of 


the special legislation on the subject, and 


he should be glad to have hon. Members | 


representing those districts upon the Com- 
mittee. 
Motion agreed to. 


Select Committee appointed, 

“To — into the expediency and practi- 
eability of abolishing Turnpike Trusts.”—(Mr. 
George Clive.) 

And on April 5, Select Committee no- 
minated us follows :— 


Mr. Bruce, Colonel Hussry Packer, Mr. At- 
cook, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Mitpmay, Mr. Wricut- 
son, Lord Henuey, Mr. Dopson, Mr. Cutve, Colo- 
nel Pennant, Colonel Bartrretot, Colonel Sauyru, 
Mr. Scrater-Boorn, Colonel Stuart (Bedford), 
Sir James Fercusson, Sir Wrut1am Jouuirre, Co- 
lonel Giiprn, Mr. Watrer, Colonel Frenon, Mr. 
Wits Lezien, and Mr. Western :—Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be 
the quorum. 


Instruction to the Committee, That they 


do limit their inquiry to the Turnpike Trusts 
of England and Wales. 


PROTOCOL OF WARSAW AND TREATY 
OF LONDON. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. KINGLAKE moved for an Ad- 
dress for a Copy of Papers dated in the 
years 1850, 1851, 1852, or 1853, relating 
to the Protocol of Warsaw, or to the 
Treaty of London of the 8th day of May, 
1852. The object of the Motion was for 
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the production of certain papers mr 
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to the Protocol of Warsaw and the Treaty 
of London. He was aware that the papers 
were very voluminous, and that a proper 
selection would to some extent be necessary, 
and that something like an understanding 
had been come to between the Foreign 
Secretary and the Earl of Malmesbury, 
with regard to the description of papers 
which were to be produced. He did not 
intend to make any complaint with regard 
to that arrangement, but he hoped it would 
not be considered altogether conclusive, 
nor that he was going beyond his province 
in suggesting to the House the class of 
papers requisite for its information. When 
the Treaty of London was disturbing the 
peace of Europe, it was surely of great 
importance that they should know, if they 
could, with whom that treaty originated, 
who it was that pressed that treaty on the 
consideration of this country, and above 
all what arrangements, if any, were made 
at the time the treaty was signed. Un- 
less he was wrongly informed, he believed 
the measure which ultimately ripened 
into the Treaty of London, was brought 
before the attention of Europe in several 
Conferences which began in 1850; and it 
was his belief that when the particulars of 
those Conferences were produced, they 
would. begin to understand what it was 
that had so painfully agitated the mind of 
Germany with reference to the Treaty of 
London. When they had the Protocol of 
the 4th of July, 1850, before them, they 
would see how it was the Germans perse- 
vered in rejecting the name of the Treaty 
of London, and in employing the phrase 
‘to the Protocol of Warsaw.” The truth 
was that when the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government in 1850 assembled the 
European Powers to consider the Danish 
succession, Prussia did not attend the 
first conference; and though Austria was 
present she declined for a time to take 
part in the sanctioning the arrangements 
then come to. The arrangement was ex- 
plained in the annexe, but it was not men- 
tioned in the Protocol, which mentioned 
those representatives who were present. 
The annexe described the arrangements 
which the Powers came to, but to that 
arrangement no German Power was a 
party; and that went much towards ex- 
plaining how it was the Germans were 
discontented with the Treaty of London, 
because they found that the Powers of 
Europe in London assembled, had disposed 
of the succession of a German Duchy, 
without the assent, in the first instance, of 
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any of the German Powers. He believed 
it would also appear from the corre- 
spondence what Power it was which, 
having then a great ascendancy in Europe, 
before the signature of the treaty forbade 
any appeal to the German Confederation. 
They would know how it was that deli- 
berately and in cold blood an appeal to 
the German Confederation was forbidden 
by a Power then having a great ascend- 
ance in Europe. On a former occasion, 
when he asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs a question in 
reference to this matter, he mentioned 
that a Note had been addressed by Baron 
Brunnow on the 8th of May, 1852, to 
the Danish Government, and he asked 
whether that Note had received the 
acquiescence of the Government, and if 
not, whether it was the foundation of 
any correspondence which could be pro- 
duced. In answer to that question the 
Under Secretary of State said that, by a 
reference to the library, it would be 
found that the Note and its inclosure 
were communicated to Lord Malmesbury, 
who was at that time Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and that he simply 
acknowledged its receipt—that no corre- 
spondence whatever took place, and that he 
had none to lay before the House beyond its 
simple acknowledgment. When the hon. 
Gentleman made that statement, he must 
have been entirely ignorant of the existence 
of the paper which he (Mr. Kinglake) should 
presently read. The object he had in 
view in asking the question was to show 
that, at the time the treaty was signed, a 
statement of the way in which Russia 
would understand the Note was addressed 
by Baron Brunnow to M. de Bille, and that 
statement was to the effect that the mere 
acquiescence of M. de Bille would amount 
to an authoritative acquiescence, and a 
reduction and cutting down of the treaty 
itself. What he now feared was, that the 
matter did not rest, as the hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
supposed, on mere acquiescence. He was 
enabled to say that there was a Note ad- 
dressed by Baron Brunnow to M. de Bille, 
and replied to on the 24th May. M. de 
Bille, after speaking of Baron Brunnow’s 
Note as one intended to recall the reserves 
contained in the Protocol of Warsaw of 
the 5th of June, 1851, the 73rd section 
of which he set out, continued— 


** The above-mentioned Note having in conse- 
quence been deposited in the archives of His 
Majesty the King of Denmark, the undersigned 
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has received orders to apprize M. de Brunnow of 
that fact. For the rest, he is ordered to declare 
that it is equally understood on the part of his 
Government, that the stipulations of the treaty of 
the 8th of this month neither can nor shall 
change in anything the nature of the reserves in 
question, which accordingly will preserve, after the 
signature of this treaty, the same force and value 
which they had before the treaty was concluded.” 
Therefore the House would see that by 
the force of these two Notes an engage- 
ment was entered into between Russia and 
Denmark cutting down the effect of the 
treaty. He believed it would also appear 
that the reply of the Danish Government 
was not communicated to the other Powers 
who were parties to the treaty. If that 
was so the matter would wear a some- 
what graver aspect than when he first 
alluded to it, because in that case the 
change which was wrought in the treaty 
would be a change wrought without the 
cognizance of the other Powers who were 
parties to it. He argued before that, as a 
matter of inference, the House would have 
a right to draw its conclusion from the 
mere acquiescence of Denmark. That 
which he before called upon the House 
to infer he was now able to assert, and 
he had proved his assertion by reading the 
Note to the House. He now begged to 
move for the papers to which he had re- 
ferred; and to ask the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, whe- 
ther the Note which he had read was in 
fact addressed by M. de Bille to Baron 
Brunnow, and whether it was communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, Copy of Papers dated in the years 1850, 
1851, 1852, or 1853, relating to the Protocol of 
Warsaw, or to the Treaty of London of the 8th 
day of May 1852.”—(Mr. Kinglake.) 


Mr. LAYARD said, that the papers 
for which his hon. Friend had moved 
would be produced. The correspondence 
upon Danish affairs during the four years 
mentioned was exceedingly voluminous, 
but he hoped that he should be able to 
lay upon the table of the House all that 
part which related to the transaction to 
which his hon. Friend had alluded. He 
must remind him that when, in speaking 
of the Treaty of London, he stated that 
the Germans had some right to call that 
treaty a protocol, he mixed together two 
different instruments. The Protocol of 
London was a distinct instrument from 
the treaty. The treuty was a solemn 
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treaty entered into between the Great 
Powers of Europe, and afterwards com- 
municated to the small German Powers, 
whose adhesion was invited to it. Some 
of them did accede; others did not. A 
list of those who did and those who did 
not had already been given to the House. 
Therefore, it was incorrect to call that 
which was a solemn treaty by any other 
name than that of a treaty. The reply of 
M. de Bille to Baron Brunnow was not in 
the official possession of Her Majesty’s 
Government. When his hon. Friend asked 
him the other night if there was any cor- 
respondence upon the subject, he, of course, 
concluded that he meant any correspon- 
dence between Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Russian Ambassador, and the Danish 
Minister. There was no correspondence 
except the simple acknowledgment of the 
Note of Baron Brunnow, which was com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The reply of the Danish Minister was 
never communicated. He found that that 
reply had been published in a collection of 
documents at Copenhagen. He had in- 
quired whether the Note so published was 
an authentic document. He was assured 
that it was; and although it was some- 
what irregular to lay upon the table a 
document not officially communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government, yet, under 
the peculiar circumstances of this case, 
with the sanction of the Danish Govern- 
ment, he had no objection to include that 
document among the papers which would 
be presented to the House. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
Select Committee appointed, 


“To inquire into the constitution and working, 
and into the success, of the Schools of Art wholly 
or partially supported by Government Grants, or 
otherwise assisted by the Government, and into 
the system upon which the sums granted by Par- 
liament for the promotion of National Education 
in Art are distributed and administered.”—(Sir 
Stafford Northcote.) 


And on March 16, Committee nominated, 
as follows :— 


Sir Starrorp Norrucots, Mr. Lows, Mr. Ap- 
DERLEY, Mr. Epwarp Egerton, Mr. Tits, Mr. 
Witiram Ewart, Mr. Baztey, Mr. Trervsis, Mr. 
Cave, Mr. Macurre, Mr. Grecson, Mr. ARTHUR 
Mitts, Mr. Crum Ewrne, and Mr. Porrer:— 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; 
five to be the quorum. 


COURT OF JUSTICIARY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—{Bu 31.}-COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. Layard 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir William Dunbar.) 

Mr. W. LESLIE objected to going into 
Committee upon the Bill in the absence of 
the Lord Advocate, and without any ex- 
planation of its objects. 

Srr WILLIAM DUNBAR said, that the 
object of the Bill was to remove a doubt 
which existed as to the power to hold a 
circuit court for the trial of prisoners at 
Dundee. 

Sm JOHN OGILVY hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would allow the House to 
go into Committee. 

The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
49: Majority 35. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Sm JOHN HAY hoped that the hon. 
Member for the Wigton Burghs would 
redeem his pledge not to go on with the 
Bill in the absence of the Lord Advocate. 
He moved that the Chairman do report 
Progress. 

Motion agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 9, 1864. 


MINUTES,] — Serect Commitrer — Lisburn 
Election Petition, nominated (List of Com- 
mittee) ; Berwick-upon- Tweed Election Peti- 
tion, nominated (List of Committee) ; on Poor 
Relief, Mr. Ayrton added ; on Taxation (Ire- 
land), Mr. Hankey added. 

Pusuic Bris—Second Reading—Trespass (Ire- 
land) [Bill 13]; Weights and Measures ( Me- 
tric System) [Bill 24]; Cattle Diseases Pre- 
vention [Bill 27]; Cattle, «&c, Importation 
ay 28). 

Select Committee—On Chain Cables and Anchors* 
nominated (List of Committee, p. 1363.) _ 

Third Reading — Land Drainage (Provisional 
Orders)* [Bill 25). 

Withdrawn — Watching of Towns (Ireland) 
[Bill 22}. 


LISBURN ELECTION PETITION. 
SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Sir Wittiam Mites reported from the 
General Committee of Elections, the names 
of the Members of the Select Committee 
appointed to try and determine the matter 
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of the Petitions complaining of an undue 
Election and Return for the Borough of 
Lisburn : — Wittiam Epwarp Forster, 
esquire ; Freperick Norta, esquire (Hast- 
ings); Henry Pavt, esquire ; WItuiAM 
STIRLING, esquire ; Hugu Epwarp Apair, 
esquire, Chairman. 


BERWICK -UPON-TWEED ELECTION 
PETITION.—SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Sir Witt1am Mixes reported from the 
General Committee of Elections, the names 
of the Members of the Select Committee 
appointed to try and determine the matter 
of the Petition complaining of an undue 
Election and Return for the Borough of 
Berwick-upon-T weed : — The Honourable 
F. Leveson Gower; Wittram Po.arp- 
Urqunart, esquire; James Banks Stan- 
HOPE, esquire ; CHARLES TURNER, esquire 
(Lancashire); Ropert LONGFIELD, esquire, 
Chairman. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


TRESPASS IRELAND BILL—{[Bux 13.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, said, it was 
a Bill to amend the law in certain cases re- 
lative to the recovery of penalties for tres- 
pass on lands in Ireland in pursuit of game, 
and to prevent the necessity of the occu- 
piers of land not interested in such game 
being made party prosecutors in proceed- 
ings for the recovery of such penalties. 
The object of the measure was to assimilate 
the law of Ireland in this respect to that 
which had existed in England since the 
Act of 1831, and which had been found to 
work very well. According to the law of 
England it was not necessary to obtain the 
consent of the tenant to proceedings in 
eases of trespass. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, the tenant was in this unfortunate 
predicament, that he must either risk 
the displeasure of his landlord in refus- 
ing to lend his name to a prosecution, 
or incur the enmity of some ruffian who 
would be revenged if the tenant ap- 
peared against him. All the Bill sought 
to do was to oblige the landlord, where 
he had the right of game, to make use 
of his own name in a prosecution in- 
stead of that of the tenant. As the law 
stood at present, it was very inoperative. 
For instance, on mountain land, where 
tenants had the right of grazing cattle, 


when a prosecution for trespass became - 
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necessary, every such tenant’s name must 
be put in the prosecution, and perhaps 
there might be forty or fifty of them, and 
the omission of a single name would vitiate 
the prosecution. He had had a number of 
letters from Ireland approving of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and there could be no 
doubt that it would relieve the tenant very 
considerably, 


Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time.” —(Mr. W. R. O. Gore.) 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he did not 
object to the second reading of the Bill, 
but on several points it required amend- 
ment. It did not give the right of appeal 
which was given in the English Act, and 
the second clause was not sufficiently clearly 
drawn. If there was no agreement with 
the tenant in writing, the right of preserv- 
ing game would not hold good; and he 
thought the probable effect of the Bill 
would be to induce landlords to enter into 
such agreements in order that they might 
have the right of sporting over their estates. 
He would be glad to assist his hon. Friend 
in carrying the Bill through. 


Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day, 13th April. 


WATCHING OF TOWNS (IRELAND) BILL. 
[pint 22.] SECOND READING. 
BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sirk HERVEY BRUCE, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said, that its 
object was to amend the 17 & 18 Vict. c. 
103, entitled ‘‘An- Act to make better 
Provision for the paving, lighting, drain- 
ing, cleansing, supplying with water, and 
Regulation of Towns in Ireland,” and 
which, among other things, enabled the 
Lord Lieutenant to increase the constabu- 
lary force stationed in any town to act as 
watchmen by night, and on special occa- 
sions by day. ‘This provision having been 
frequently found inoperative in conse- 
quence of the expense, which was thereby 
thrown on the particular town, the present 
measure had been introduced to remedy 
the evil. For this purpose it gave the 
Lord Lieutenant the power to increase the 
police force of any town on the application 
of the town commissioners ; and the town 
commissioners were only to appoint in case 
the Lord Lieutenant should decline to 
exercise his power. The Bill was neces- 
sary on account of the failure of the police 
to do their duty in Ireland. This was the 
opinion of the greater part of the magis- 
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tracy in Ireland, and it received some 
corroboration from the charges of the 
Judges of assize. Mr. Justice Christian 
had recently pointed out that the perpe- 
trators of forty-nine offences of a criminal 
character went undetected, with one ex- 
ception. The causes must be found, the 
learned Judge suggested, either in the un- 
willingness of the injured person to assist 
in the discovery of the offenders, or a de- 
ficiency of skill and energy on the part of 
the constabulary, arising probably from 
their too high military organization, Mr. 
Justice Keogh made similar remarks, and 
pointed out, that although cases of sending 
threatening letters abounded no one had 
been made amenable. Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, at the Cavan Assizes, drew atten- 
tion to the fact that thirty criminal offences 
had been committed for which no one had 
been brought to justice. The fact was 
that the magistracy of Ireland were not 
backed by the police as they used to be, 
owing to the growing desire of the police 
to isolate themselves to a great extent 
from the local authorities of the land. No 
doubt the police were a respectable body 
of men; but the distinguished officers at 
the head of the Irish Constabulary had, he 
thought, mistaken the functions on which 
that great foree was organized. He could 
understand the desire of the Seeretary for 
Ireland to protect this magnificent produc- 
tion of his father, which was unequalled 
for efficiency when it was established. 
would be all the more efficient now if Sir 
Henry Brownrigg would consult a little 
more the magistracy of the country. The 
Irish Constabulary cost the country about 
£750,000, and very little good was ob- 
tained for that great expenditure. The 
night-watching of towns was certainly not 
one of the objects obtained. In Clonmel 
the inhabitants paid for night- watching 
out of their private pockets. Last year, 
the town commissioners of Coleraine found 
it impossible to have their town watched 
under the Act 9 Geo. IV. They took the 
opinion of Mr. Brewster, who said that the 
17 & 18 Vict. did away with the powers 
they possessed under the 9 Geo. IV. On 
the 10th of August the town commis- 
sioners wrote to Dublin Castle, and, in 
reply, were acquainted with the charge for 
supplying them with head constables and 
police. They were also informed that the 
Government declined to pay any portion of 
the charge for night-watching from the 
Consolidated Fund. The town commis- 
sioners asked for three policemen to watch 
the town of Coleraine by night; but the 


Sir Hervey Bruce 


It, 
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Inspector General of Constabulary declared 
that the number was inadequate to pro- 
vide for the due alternation of night duty 
and rest, and the least number of men 
that could be sent was one head constable 
and ten sub-constables. The expense of 
such a body would be £600 per annum, 
while the whole amount of rates which the 
town commissioners were entitled to levy 
did not exceed £450. The population of 
Coleraine was only 6,208. In the county 
of Derry there was a population of 184,000, 
and 155 police were considered sufficient, 
and yet in a peaceable town like Coleraine 
it was gravely stated that there ought to 
be eleven additional constables. The most 
important clause in the Bill which the hon. 
Member for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell) had 
introduced last year was the fourth, by 
which it was provided that the Lord 
Lieutenant, on the application of the town 
commissioners, should appoint a sufficient 
number of able watchmen. The principal 
provisions of the Bill were, that it should 
be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, or other 
chief Governor of Ireland, upon the appli- 
cation of the town commissioners, to in- 
crease the constabulary force to act as 
watchmen in the town; but if, after three 
months from the time of such application, 
the Lord Lieutenant or other chief Go- 
vernor did not provide such force, that it 
should be lawful for the town commis- 
sioners themselves to appoint a sufficient 
number of watchmen to do the duty. The 
expenses were to be paid by the Commis- 
sioners out of the general assessment au- 
thorized by the Act of 1854. He trusted 
the Chief Secretary would advise Sir 
Henry Brownrigg to accept the compro- 
mise contained in the Bill, and he now 
begged to move its second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( Sir Hervey Bruce.) 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he could 
not allow the Bill to be read a second 
time without some remarks. The hon. 
Baronet, in proposing the second reading 
of the Bill, had gone out of his way to 
quote the charges of Judges Christian, 
Keogh, and Fitzgerald at the recent assizes. 
It was perfectly true that these Judges 
had been disporting themselves lately in 
attacking the constabulary, the country 
gentlemen, and the magistracy [‘‘ No, 
no!”}; but he thought the observations 
they had made were unjustifiable and un- 
ealled for, Judge Christian had distinetly 
referred to laxity on the part of the magis- 
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trates, if not lately, at the summer assizes 
of 1863, and to their carelessness in the 
protection of life and property. In the 
great majority of cases, however, to which 
Judge Christian referred as instances in 
which the guilty were not made amen- 
able to justice, the persons injured de- 
clined to come forward to prosecute ; and 
how, then, were the police or the magis- 
trates to blame? How could they compel 
people to prosecute against their will ? 
His hon. Friend had referred to Sir Henry 
Brownrigg and the military organization 
of the police force. But if the force were 
less military, that would not induce per- 
sons to come forward to prosecute. He 
(Sir Robert Peel) could not allow any 
Judge, no matter whether Judge Christian 
or Judge Keogh, to go out of his way to 
insult the country gentlemen, without stat- 
ing that the police and the magistracy 
did pull to a very great extent together, 
and were on terms which did tend to the 
prevention of crime ; nor was it possible 
to have a force better adapted to the wants 
of the country than the Irish constabulary. 
The hon. Baronet had attacked the con- 
stabulary, and said that he brought in this 
Bill because they were inefficient. But he 
(Sir Robert Peel) thought it was not pos- 
sible to conceive a more retrograde piece 
of legislation than that which the Bill 
would enact. The hon. Baronet wanted 
to have two forces in the towns which were 
under the Act of 1854—on the one side 
those old ‘ Charlies,’’ ill-paid, ill-eondi- 
tioned, and inefficient, who would go prowl- 
ing about the streets, not only by night, 
but in the day time ; and on the other the 
constabulary ; and the result would be the 
peace of the town would be rather dis- 
turbed than protected. The Bill of the 
hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. Bagwell) 
was last year rejected by the House ; his 
noble Friend opposite (Lord Naas) moved 
its rejection, and now the hon. Baronet 
tried a similar measure. He (Sir Robert 
Peel) was perfectly aware that at first he 
did give encouragement to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clonmel ; but upon further infor- 
mation he gave notice that he could not 
support the Bill ; he believed it objection- 
able, and he believed the present measure 
objectionable also. It was perfectly true 
that the town commissioners of Coleraine 
applied to the Lord Lieutenant for an in- 
creased police force ; but they asked for 
only three additional men. But it could 
not but be obvious that three men could 
not watch a town so large as Coleraine. 


The people of Dundalk applied for fourteen 
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men, and they got them; and when Sir 
Henry Brownrigg proposed that ten men 
should be sent to Coleraine, he did not 
propose more than was actually necessary. 
But why was Coleraine in such a dreadful 
state of vice and immorality that it required 
this additional assistance? Cork, Galway, 
or Waterford did not want ‘* Charlies ”’ to 
run their heads into every mischief. [ Sir 
Hervey Bruce said, he had not stated that 
vice or immorality prevailed in Coleraine. } 
Why, then, ask the town to contribute 
some £200 additional for the support of 
those men? If Cork, Waterford, and 
Galway were satisfied with the protection 
they had at present, why should not Cole- 
raine be? It would be quite evident to 
any hon. Gentleman who had read the Bill, 
that it could not become law. Even his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Dunne), 
who took an interest in everything which 
affected the country gentlemen in Ireland, 
could never give his assent to Clause 6. 
It was not only at night time, but even 
during the day that they would have those 
ill-conditioned, ill-paid, drunken old ‘* Char- 
lies ’’ promenading the town. [‘ No!’’] 
They would be ill-paid because the town 
rates could not afford to pay them 
well. If they took £200 out of the 
rates for the pay of those men, it would 
leave only about £300 for putting up 
clocks and other improvements in Cole- 
raine. Was it possible, then, that the 
House of Commons could consent to that 
retrograde piece of legislation? He must 
beg, in the name of the Lord Lieutenant, 
to take exception to Clause 5. By that 
clause it was provided that, if the Lord 
Lieutenant should not, within three months, 
have sent down constabulary at the desire 
of the Town Commissioners, then his au- 
thority was to be passed over, and those 
Commissioners were to appoint for them- 
selves. Nothing could be more objection- 
able. The last paragraph of Clause 4 
contained the words, ‘‘The salaries and 
wages shall in no case exceed half the 
rates which the said Commissioners are 
authorized to levy.”” He did not know 
whether it was the Town Commissioners 
of Coleraine that drew up the Bill, but 
what was the meaning of half the rates 
they were authorized to levy? To levy 
where? Was it in the town? Was it 
annually? Suppose the Lord Lieutenant 
were to send down five additional consta- 
bles, and if four would cost £180 or £200, 
five would cost about £250. But if that 
sum were more than half the rates which 
the Commissioners were entitled to raise, 
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who was to pay the remainder? The Go- 
vernment would not, and he supposed his 
hon. Friend would not. It was evident the 
Bill had been most carelessly drawn, and 
it was one which he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press toa division. Whenever 
he (Sir Robert Peel) heard of a case in 
which the constabulary appeared not to 
have acted respectfully towards the magis- 
tracy, he made it a rule to bring it under 
the notice of the Inspector General, and to 
ask for an inquiry. If his hon. Friends 
would only leave matters as they were— 
for they had got one of the finest police 
forces in the world, and it was not their 
fault if persons would not come forward to 
prosecute — they would find that Judges 
Christian, Keogh, and Fitzgerald would 
have every year reason to congratulate the 
country on the improved state of affairs. 
Loup NAAS said, while he partly con- 
curred with the Chief Secretary in his 
objections to the provisions of the Bill, he 
regretted that the right hon, Baronet held 
out no hopes of a remedy for the great 
grievance complained of. Nobody was 
more ready to admit the great services of 
the constabulary, but that should not pre- 
vent him from expressing an opinion that 
some slight alterations in the organization 
of the force would greatly improve its effi- 
ciency. Any considerable change in the 
organization of the body would be a serious 
evil, but it might in many ways be made 
more efficient. The case complained of 
was very simple. His hon, Friend (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) complained that in the 
town he represented the constabulary, act- 
ing under the orders of the Government, 
refused to perform the duties of watchmen, 
But the right hon. Baronet did not touch 
that point, nor attempt to show that the 
constabulary performed such duties. On 
the contrary, he (Lord Naas) believed they 
had refused over and over again to do so, 
and the Commissioners of Police had de- 
clared they could not. The town of Cole- 
raine was a very small as well as a very 
quiet place; he could testify to that, because 
he had represented it for six years, and 
was it to be supposed that with thirteen 
men in the town and district they could 
not be properly watched ? One man kept 
up at night to patrol the streets would be 
sufficient, so that out of eleven men one 
would have to be up only one night in the 
ten. But the commissioners of the town 
were ready to pay for three or four men, 
and then they were told the duties could 
not be performed unless they received 
eleven men more, which would cost them 


Sir Robert Peel 
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a considerable sum. He believed the men 
were perfectly willing to do the duty, but 
the authorities in the force had set their 
faces against it. He hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would take the matter into his 
consideration. When he (Lord Naas) was 
Chief Secretary the thing was partly done, 
and gave great satisfaction. He had lis- 
tened with considerable regret to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman upon 
the charges of the Judges. The right 
hon. Gentleman was entirely in error when 
he stated that Judge Christian had made 
any attack upon the magistracy. Nothing 
of the kind. He had got a copy of the 
charge in his hand, and the only allusion 
it made to the magistrates was in this 
single sentence at the end:—*‘It is for 
you (the grand jury) and for the magis- 
trates to consider this subject, and to dis- 
cover a remedy.” And when a gentleman 
holding the position which Judge Christian 
occupied felt it his duty to make so alarm- 
ing a statement as that a very small pro- 
pertion only of the crime committed was 
followed by detection, the right hon. 
Baronet was not justified in saying that 
Judge Christian and the other Judges 
whom he named had been “ disporting 
themselves ” in the country, and making 
attacks upon the magistrates and the 
police. He (Lord Naas) was not in favour 
of establishing a spy system among the 
police ; but the rules about the police not 
going out without reporting themselves, or 
wearing plain clothes, which applied ex- 
clusively to a military force, were of too 
stringent a character in regard to a police 
force, and it would not be considered by 
those who were most interested in the 
detection of crime, that these were the best 
means of setting about it. The right hon. 
Gentleman might be sure that all the dis- 
satisfaction which existed in Ireland on 
this subject would not soon subside, and 
unless something was done, an attempt 
would be made before long to bring the 
whole question of the organization and 
constitution of the Irish constabulary un- 
der the notice of the House; and if a 
Committee in any ways might be found by 
which the exertions of the constabulary 
might be rendered far more effective for 
the public safety. He hoped these re- 
marks would not be construed into any 
attack upon the constabulary—they were 
an excellent force, and under most trying 
circumstances had done their duty ; but 
some alteration in their constitution was 
necessary to adapt them to the wants of 
the country. With regard to the remark 
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that people were unwilling to prosecute, 
he had one observation to make. The 
Crown undertook the prosecution of every 
kind of offence in Ireland, and in the pre- 
sent state of things with great advantage 
to the country, and therefore if there was 
any indisposition on the part of persons to 
prosecute that was not so much matter, as 
the business was taken up in every in- 
stance by the authorities themselves. He 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would con- 
sider this important question. Ie believed 
that the right hon. Baronet would find little 
difficulty in making the rules and regulations 
regarding the police a little more elastic, 
and consequently much more acceptable to 
that body, as well as to the public generally. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he concurred 
generally in the views expressed by the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary, 
in regard to this Bill, and if there were a 
division he should certainly go into the 
same lobby with him. It was, therefore, 
by no means in the spirit of hostility to his 
right hon. Friend that he wished to say a 
few words in reference to some expressions 
which fell from him in regard to three 
eminent Judges in Ireland. He thought, 
considering that those expressions had 
fallen from a gentleman holding so high 
and important a position as his right hon. 
Friend, that they would be misconstrued, 
and that they would therefore do much 
injury in Ireland. In his zeal to defend a 
force of which his right hon. Friend was 
supposed to be a great favourite—[Sir 
Rosert Peet : No, no—not particularly 
so |—well, the force was one which was a 
favourite of his (Mr. Herbert’s), and he 
believed of Irish gentlemen generally, being 
one of the finest bodies of men in the 
world. But his right hon. Friend, in his 
zeal for the defence of that force, had used 
expressions towards those three Judges 
which he was certain, upon reflection, he 
would regret. Having read the charges 
alluded to of those Judges, he (Mr. Her- 
bert) confessed he did not see anything in 
them which could fairly be construed either 
into an attack upon the police or the ma- 
gistracy of Ireland. They were only doing 
their duty when they alluded to defects 
which many persons believed to exist in 
the police force. That opinion prevailed 
very generally among the grand juries, 
and he thought that the grand jurors, to 
whom those charges were addressed, in- 
stead of feeling insulted by them, were 
glad to hear their own opinions concurred 
in by the Bench. He had the pleasure of 
knowing Judge Christian, as well as the 
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other two Judges alluded to, and had wit- 
nessed the ability with which they had dis- 
charged their onerous duties. He was 
convinced that they were incapable of say- 
ing anything that could be construed into 
an insult to the police or any other body 
of functionaries. They all knew how de- 
sirable it was that nothing calculated to 
throw discredit upon the Executive power 
in Ireland should come from any person in 
authority. His object in rising was simply 
to afford his right hon. Friend an oppor- 
tunity of somewhat modifying his language, 
as he was certain that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet never intended to say anything that 
could be considered disrespectful to those 
Judges. They were men of the highest 
character and honour, and who performed 
their duties in s manner to give general 
satisfaction to all parties. He wished 
especially to speak of Mr. Justice Fitzge- 
rald, who was for some time his (Mr. Her- 
bert’s) colleague in the government of 
Ireland. He believed that that learned 
gentleman was one of the ablest and most 
temperate Judges that ever sat upon the 
Irish Bench. He therefore hoped that his 
right hon. Friend would so qualify his words 
as to take from them the sting which they 
certainly conveyed. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL wished to explain 
that in the observations which had just 
fallen from him, he did not mean to blame 
the Judges for any remarks they might 
think it necessary to make. He did not 
stand there as the champion of the Irish 
police, but as the advocate of law and order; 
and when he saw Mr. Justice Christian 
and the other Judges in their judicial capa- 
city attacking not only the constabulary 
but the county magistracy for what, he 
believed, was no fault of theirs, he must 
say he thought that they were going out 
of their way altogether. With reference 
to the remarks of Judge Christian the 
other day on the cases brought under his 
notice, in no less than thirty of them par- 
ties had refused to come forward to prose- 
cute. When the majority of the cases of 
failure of justice resulted from persons not 
coming forward to prosecute, he did not 
think the Judge was justified in the re- 
marks which he had made. 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, he 
was glad to find that the county which he 
had the honour to represent (Londonderry) 
deserved some praise. Coleraine was no 
doubt a very orderly place, and had ever 
been distinguished by the ability and emi- 
| nence of its representatives, even up to the 
present time. But he thought it a hard 
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ease when a grievance undoubtedly existed, 
and the town commissioners, who had to 
look after the peace of the town, asked for 
additional facilities, that no attention should 
be paid to them by the Government. Co- 
leraine had an important railway station, 
and every one knew what an amount of 
confusion and disorder arose upon the ar- 
rival of trains. Now, the complaint was, 
that the few police who were stationed 
there, acted more like independent lookers 
on, and like persons who took pleasure in 
seeing the arrivals and departures. Large 
cities like Londonderry and Belfast had 
police of their own; the grievance com- 
plained of therefore did not so much apply 
to those places. But it was very hard. 
indeed, not to have extra police in places 
where they were absolutely required, and at 
a moderate expense. He was sure that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Coleraine 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) had no wish to take this 
matter out of the hands of the Government, 
nor had he any particular desire for what 
the right hon. Baronet designated the 
** Charlies.” The Bill especially provided 
that the extra police were to be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and should be 
considered as a portion of the constabulary 
of Ireland. It rested with the Government 
by altering the rules and regulations of the 
Irish police, which he believed was the 
best course to take, to render the body 
more efficient and more acceptable to the 
public generally. He had not the least 
objection to introduce in Committee any 
alteration that might be thought desirable, 
and was quite ready to agree to what was 
just and reasonable on the subject. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that if the expla- 
nations of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) had been anything more than 
a reiteration of the imputations which he 
had cast upon three of the Irish Judges, 
he (Mr. George) should have shrunk from 
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were independent of every Government; 
that they were independent of that censure 
which the right hon. Baronet had thought 
it becoming his position to cast upon them, 
When he recollected the eminent indivi- 
duals against whom this attack was levelled, 
he could not avoid saying, that he believed 
that it came with a less grace in reference 
to them than to any others. He had been 
on intimate terms with Mr. Justice Chris- 
tian, Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, and Mr. Jus- 
tice Keogh, having been associated with 
them during many years of his legal life ; 
and whether he considered their conduct 
whilst at the bar or upon the bench, he 
believed them to be in every way unde- 
serving of the smallest censure or reproach, 
He felt he was, at all events, as qualified 
as the right hon. Baronet to say whether 
those eminent and distinguished function- 
aries were at all likely, in the solemn dis- 
charge of their duties as Her Majesty’s 
Judges, to “disport themselves,” as the 
right hon. Baronet elegantly expressed it, 
before any tribunal they were constitution- 
ally addressing. But the right hon. Baro- 
net, in his desire to divert the attention 
of the House from the charges that had 
been made against the constabulary by the 
three learned Judges alluded to, and also 
by hon. Members in the course of the de- 
bate, had misrepresented or misquoted 
Judge Christian’s charge to the grand 
jury. The learned Judges were bound 
to call attention to the state of crime as 
shown in the calendar; and it had been 
the universal practice in Ireland for the 
learned Judges to refer at the same time 
to the amount of undetected crime exhi- 
bited by the Constabulary Returns. Mr. 
Justice Christian, in his charge to the grand 
jury of Roscommon, after recapitulating 
the eighty-seven offences that appeared 
to have been committed in that county, 
stated that not more than one-half of the 





renewing a topic which must be painful 
even to the right hon. Baronet. But as a | 


prisoners charged had been even attempted 
to be brought to justice; and this he attri- 
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military training of the body.” The lear- 
ned Judge added — and this part of his 
charge had been misunderstood by the 
right hon. Baronet—** that it was the duty 
of the magistracy and the grand jury to 
consider the subject, and discover, if pos- 
sible, a remedy, because they were in a 
certain degree accountable for the peace 
of their respective counties.’”” He (Mr. 
George) denied that the learned Judge, 
in the remarks made by him, meant to 
impute to the grand jury or to the ma- 
gistracy that they had failed in their part 
of public duty; but that he had merely 
held out to them, as he was bound to do, 
that they were responsible for the peace 
of the county, and that one of the chief 
modes by which they could do it was by 
seeing that the constabulary discharged 
those duties for which they were origi- 
nally appointed, and not merely by the at- 
tainment of that high military character 
which their training had given to them. 
When a learned Judge found that out of 
eight-seven persons charged with crime, 
forty only had been made amenable to 
justice, he was only discharging his duty 
in calling the attention of the grand jury 
to that circumstance. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had rightly in- 
terpreted his feelings with regard to this 
measure, and he certainly would vote 
against it yet. It was but right that when 
three-quarters of a million of money was 
collected from the people for the support 
of the constabulary, that places like Cole- 
raine should be protected without additional 
cost; and he conceived that the constabu- 
lary were bound to perform that duty them- 
selves. The conduct of the constabulary, 
scattered about as it was in small parties 
all over the country, was most exemplary ; 
but it was not only the opinion of the 
Judges and the magistrates that they were 
not a good detective force, but the men 
were of the same opinion. They were not 
merely willing to become a good detective 
foree, but they regretted they had not the 
power of becoming so. They had been 
formed for a double purpose—that of de- 
tecting crime, and a kind of military army 
of occupation. They were efficient as a 
military body, but that was inconsistent 
with their being an efficient detective body 
for the repression of crime. And how 
could it be otherwise? They were kept 
under stricter discipline than was adopted 
in the army, for they could not leave the 


barracks without the permission of the | 
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could they put on plain clothes or mix with 
the people, and become familiar with what 
was going on. No one knew less of the 
doings of the people than the constabulary; 
but it was the system, and not the men, 
which ought to be blamed for it. From 
his experience as a magistrate, he had 
obtained more information as to the state 
of the country from civilians than from 
the constabulary, yet the constabulary 
were always anxious to give every assis- 
tance he required. He complained that 
the Government did not support the ma- 
gistrates as they ought todo. It was not 
until about twelve months ago that the 
regulations for the force were given to the 
magistrates. That was a step in the right 
direction, and he hoped the Government 
would go a step farther. At present, all 
communications about the peace of the 
county were made to the stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, instead of to the justices of the 
peace. It was stated as a fact, that Go- 
vernment had lately, in a northern county, 
made an appointment of a high sheriff so 
objectionable, that the whole of the ma- 
gistracy, and even the Lord Lieutenant, 
had objected, but in vain. The privileged 
communications of justices of the peace to 
the Government, relative to the police, had 
lately, in the case of Lord Leitrim, actually 
been handed over to them on which to 
found actions for libel, though it had 
ended in the signal defeat of the Govern- 
ment. These were circumstances not likely 
to increase the confidence of the justices 
in the conduct of the Government; and 
the Government would find it much more 
to their advantage, and the result would 
be far more beneficial to the country, if 
they would communicate with the local 
magistrates, instead of the stipendiaries, 
with reference to the peace of the counties, 
Mr. BRADY thought some of the 
clauses of the Bill exceedingly objection- 
able, and such as would never be permit- 
ted to be passed in reference to England. 
The discussion had been entirely eonfined 
to the magistrates and constabulary, but 
nothing had been said about the merits of 
the Bill, and the poor taxpayers had been 
ignored altogether. Any one who had 
heard the discussion which had taken 
place might suppose that crime was ram- 
pant in Ireland, and he therefore wished 
to mention that, within the last month, 
Judge Christian stated to the grand jury 
of Leitrim that, taking into consideration 
the great distress and privations which the 
people had undergone within the last three 
years, there was no portion of Europe 
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where so little crime prevailed as in Ire- 
land. He hoped that the House would 
not allow the Bill to pass, and he moved, 
as an Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Coroxe. WHITE seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out che 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —(Mr. Brady). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Captain ARCHDALL said, he gave the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) every 
credit for the honesty and earnestness of 
his opinions with regard to the efficiency 
of the constabulary, but he thought the 
right hon. Baronet might make it more 
efficient in one respect. The operations 
of the new Poaching Act had been benefi- 
cial in England, but from the open manner 
in which poaching was carried on in Ire- 
land, he was doubtful if the police of Ire- 
land had not received some instructions 
with regard to it which rendered its opera- 
tion ineffective in that country. He thought 
that with respect to some parts of the Act, 
such as that which related to the sale of 
game, the right hon. Baronet might inter- 
fere, in order that the Act should be more 
efficiently carried out. He thought also 
that the police might be employed to see 
that no one should shoot without a licence. 

Coronet VANDELEUR had always 
found that the police, when supported by 
the magistrates, acted with great determi- 
nation ; but when no information was given 
to them, of course they could not be blamed 
if offenders remained undiscovered. His 
own county was never in a more peaceable 
state. Very little crime remained unde- 
tected, thanks to the efficiency of the ma- 
gistrates, who generally supported the po- 
lice. With regard to this Bill, a very 
little change in the regulations of the po- 
lice would do away with the necessity for 
it. The police, by their regulations, watch 
till twelve o'clock, when the public-houses 
were closed. If after the public-houses 
were closed, two persons were appointed 
to patrol, the necessity for this Bill would 
cease. It might safely be withdrawn if 
the Government acted on the suggestion 
he had made. 

Mr. W. R. ORMSBY GORE concurred 
in what the hon. Gentleman had said as to 
the police of Ireland. It had lately been 
the fashion to find fault with them in 
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regard to the detection of crime; but as 
far as his own experience went, he had 
always found them active and efficient, 
often under difficult circumstances. It 
would be most dangerous to alter the or- 
ganization of the foree. They had to deal 
with offenders among the classes from 
which they themselves sprang, and if they 
were allowed to mix too much with the 
people, they would retain the prejudices 
of the classes to which they originally be- 
longed. An improvement might be made 
in the mode in which they were armed, 
They had a rifle, which they were not 
allowed to use, and a long sword, which, 
when they attempted to run, got between 
their legs and upset them. Of course, 
they had to keep hold of the hilt. The 
consequence was, that they could not over- 
take any one but a cripple, or if they did, 
—? had only one hand available for seizing 
im. 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed, that the 
town which he represented (Kilkenny) did 
not require any additional police force, and 
he returned thanks to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland for the manly manner in which 
he came forward to protect the rights and 
interests of that community. With regard 
to the police force, he must say that he 
could not understand why such continuous 
attacks were made onit. He believed that 
a more respectable force did not exist 
throughout the world. On his own part 
and on that of his constituents he repu- 
diated the present Bill. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE, in reply, said, 
that it was a mistake to suppose that, in 
introducing the Bill, he wished to attack 
the Irish police, for he had mentioned that, 
individually and collectively, they were as 
efficient as when the late Sir Robert Peel 
instituted that splendid force; but he added 
that, owing to some rules and regulations, 
they were not so well able to perform the 
duties of police as those of a regular army. 
He had not the least intention of saying 
anything against so fine a body of men. 
He must take exception to what the right 
hon. Baronet had stated when he asserted 
that he (Sir Hervey Bruce) had represented 
the town for which he was Member to be 
in so demoralized a state as to require a 
large additional police foree. The Com- 
missioners had asked for only three men ; 
it was the Government who said they 
could not do with fewer than eleven. He 
knew that in past times three ‘ Charlies”’ 
or watchmen were quite sufficient force to 
carry out the wishes of the Commissioners. 
After the statement which had been made 
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by the right hon. Gentleman, he would, with 
the permission of the House, withdraw the 
Bill; but he trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would lay on the table the in- 
structions which had been issued respect- 
ing the watehing of towns, so that the 
House might be able to ascertain what 
those instructions were. 


Amendment, and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (METRIC 
SYSTEM) BILL.—[Bu 24.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. W. EWART, in rising to move the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that its 
object was to render permissive the use of 
the Metric System of Weights and Mea- 
sures. He would not repeat what he 
stated last year as to the advantage the 
adoption of that system would lead to in 
an international point of view. The Bill 
which he introduced last year was based 
on the unanimous Report of a Committee, 
except only that it was, prospectively, 
compulsory. The present measure was 
permissive. He would now confine his 
observations to three points—namely, to 
the aspect of the question at the close of 
the debate last year, to what had occurred 
since respecting it, and to the measure he 
now proposed. Last year it was the opi- 
nion of the Government and of the House 
that the Bill which he had introduced 
(though carried by a majority) should be 
withdrawn, and that a permissive mea- 
sure should be brought in instead. He 
would next proceed to show what had oc- 
curred respecting the question in the in- 
terval between the last and the present Ses- 
sion. An important congress at Berlin had 
come to an unanimous resolution in fa- 
vour of the metric system; and Sir William 
Armstrong, in his introductory speech at 
the British Association in Newcastle, had 
strongly recommended its adoption. A 
Committee of the Chambers of Commerce 
which met a few days ago had adopted 
resolutions in its favour of the metric 
system, on the ground both of its uti- 
lity and of its adoption by the majority 
of civilized nations. There was a uni- 
versal agreement among all the foreign 
witnesses who appeared before the Com- 
mittee as to the advantage of the system, 
and it appeared that no foreign nation 
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which had allowed it to be introduced, 
had ever allowed it to be withdrawn. 
Last year he had alluded to Spain, Por- 
tugal, and other foreign countries in 
which it had been adopted and worked 
well; but there was another country 
which in the names and characters of its 
weights and measures much resembled 
England. He meant Holland. He had 
therefore been anxious to know what the 
result of the change was there. To a 
communication made to the Dutch Em- 
bassy he received for answer, that “there 
could be but one opinion on the subject’ 
all over Holland, and that the intermi- 
nable number of weights and measures 
in use in different places had been super- 
seded in favour of the metric system 
to the entire satisfaction of the country. 
He would now state why he proposed 
only a permissive Bill. He had done so 
in deference to the opinion of the House. 
He should have been glad to go further 
and make it prospectively compulsory, but 
it was his duty to obey the wishes of the 
House. The question had been frequently 
asked, would any persons avail themselves 
of a permissive system? He believed that 
there were many trades and professions 
in the country which would gladly avail 
themselves of the metric system. That 
system was not lawful at present, and 
the object of this Bill was to render 
it lawful. It would be advantageous to 
watchmakers, who found considerable diffi- 
culty in dealing with foreign countries 
in consequence of the misunderstandings 
which frequently arose, owing to the 
variation in measures in different coun- 
tries, and in different parts of the same 
country. When orders were given under 
the metric system, the uniformity of mea- 
sure would be so exact that every work- 
man, however distant, would be able with 
ease to execute the orders which he re- 
ceived. Some of the most eminent engi- 
neers were of opinion that the metric 
system might be applied with great ad- 
vantage to the construction of machinery, 
Among other articles of machinery, he 
might mention the wheels of railway 
carriages. The adoption of the metric 
system would be of great advantage in 
executing orders from foreign countries. 
A great number of chemists had expressed 
their sense of the benefits which they 
would derive from it, and a consider- 
able body of architects had petitioned 
for its introduction. With regard to 
the coal trade, which was now extensively 
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carried on with foreign countries, the | said in the Committee on this subject about 


introduction of the metric ton would be 
of the greatest advantage. And, generally, 
the use of the system would facilitate 
and extend our trade with foreign coun- 
tries. If the House should pass a per- 
missive Bill, he believed that the system 
would work its way gradually into the 
commerce and manufactures of thecountry, 
until at last the people would become con- 
vinced that it was desirable to pass a 
compulsory measure. In the mean time 
he believed that the present step was a 
step in the right direction. The hon. Mem- 
ber moved the second reading of the Bill. 
Mr. LOCKE said, he would second the 
Motion. It would at least do no harm to 
pass this Bill through the present stage, 
and would, no doubt, lead, in Committee, 
to the amelioration of the existing system 
of weights and measures, which, it could 
not be doubted, was extremely incon- 
venient and defective, either on the plan 
of his hon. Friend or in some other way. 
There could be no question that the assi- 
milation of our measures to those prevail- 
ing in France and other countries would 
be of great advantage to all concerned in 
foreign trade. It would also, in his opi- 
nion, be of material benefit to the working 
classes in their small dealings with grocers 
and others. At present, there was no 
proper analogy between our weights and 
measures and our coinage, and consequently 
the working classes are the losers. For in- 
stance, twelve pence—one shilling, which 
was also equal to twenty-four half pence 
and forty-eight farthings; then sixteen 
ounces make one pound, and consequently, 
three farthings would answer to an ounce; 
but suppose a poor man wanted to buy half 
an ounce of something which cost three 
farthings an ounce, it was clear that there 
must be a loss of half a farthing on the side 
either of the shopkeeper or purchaser. This 
arose from there being no exact equivalent, 
whereas the French with their centimes 
had a great advantage over us in trifling 
transactions of that sort. They had a hun- 
dred centimes to a franc and five centimes 
to a sous, and that money division corre- 
sponded with the divisions of the weights 
and measures, so that there were equiva- 
lents in money to the smallest weights and 
measures. On that ground he thought 
it very desirable that we should have 
an assimilation between the weights 
and measures and the coinage in that re- 
spect. It would be a great boon to the 
labouring classes. A great deal had been 
Mr. W. Ewart 





the objections that would be made to an 
alteration in the system by retail dealers 
and the labouring classes; but he was 
quite sure that if the labouring classes un- 
derstood their own interests they would 
come to the conclusion, that it would be 
an especial advantage to them to have coins 
which would enable them to pay for thevery 
smallest quantity of any commodity they 
desired to purchase. M. Michel Chevalier 
in his evidence before the Committee in 
answer to the following question, No. 620, 
put by the hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. J. B, Smith)— 

“Do you think that if we adopt the metrical 
system of weights and measures, we should also 
adopt the decimal system of coins, and that they 
should be adopted simultaneously ?’’—said, 

“Yes. Your present system of coinage has two 
imperfections. One is that it has no connection 
with the general system of weights and measures. 
Our system has the franc, which is a piece of silver 
weighing five grammes exactly. Your pound 
sterling has a complicated ratio with your pound 
weight. The other imperfection is that your divi- 
sions are not decimal.” 


His hon. Friend’s Bill did not attempt to 
carry out these views of simultaneously 
adopting the metric system and the deci- 
mal coinage; but it would not prevent 
that further step being taken if subse- 
quently deemed desirable. If the metric 
system were found on trial to be easily 
understood and convenient for us, there 
could be no doubt that it would be adopted 
by vast numbers of persons, both high and 
low, for their own interest. The learning 
of weights and measures in youth was a 
most disagreeable pursuit. Nothing could 
be more intricate, perplexing, and, in fact, 
he might say, detestable than those tables 
which one had to learn in childhood, but 
which one usually forgot so completely 
when one grew up, that he did not suppose 
there was a single Member of the House 
who could repeat them. Each person 
learned the tables necessary for his parti- 
cular trade, and carefully eschewed all the 
rest. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), objected 
to the Greek and Latin names given to 
the divisions of the metric system ; but in 
Holland, when the system was introduced, 
the original Dutch names had been re- 
tained. The same course might be taken 
in this country. The French system was 
extremely simple, and could readily be 
learnt. It was said that there was no 
need to make any change, because when 
once a person was familiar with our weights 
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and measures, he could calculate according 
to them without any difficulty. But when 
they considered the rapid growth of popu- 
lation and all the little boys at school, they 
must, he thought, admit that it would be 
a much greater benefit to the human race 
to adopt the new system than to adhere to 
the old merely because a certain number 
of grown up people knew the one and 
could not be bothered to learn the other. 
It could not be right to set the incon- 
venience of the present generation against 
the positive benefit which the adoption of 
the new system would confer on all future 
generations. There was another matter 
to which he wished to draw the attention 
of thé President of the Board of Trade. 
There were, he believed, certain authenti- 
cated standards of weights and measures 
by which all the weights and measures of 
the country were to be compared and veri- 
fied, but where they were deposited nobody 
exactly knew. It was supposed that they 
were bricked up in some part of this 
House, and that consequently nobody could 
get at them. Copies of these standards 
were distributed throughout the country, 
but it was a long time since they had 
been compared with the originals, and he 
understood that great injustice was done 
by taking inaccuraté copies as tests. The 
magistrates held themselves bound by the 
Act to impose penalties for the slightest 
deviation of weights or measures from the 
country standards, and he was told that 
many innocent persons were improperly 
convicted on account of the imperfections 
of the tests applied by the magistrates. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give his attention to these matters. In 
regard to the Bill, he believed it would be 
advantageous as far as it went, and hoped 
that some day we should have a system of 
weights and measures and a system of 
coinage analogous to each other. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time.” — 
(Mr. W. Ewart.) 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that be- 
fore he made any observations on the Bill 
he would reply to the two questions which 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Southwark (Mr. Locke) had addressed 
tohim. His hon. Friend stated first that 
the national standard of weights and 
measures had been put away in some in- 
accessible place, and that consequently 
copies of the national standards had not 
been verified for a long time, and that, as 
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these regulated the weights and measures 
throughout the country, without such 
verification there could be no assurance 
that these standards were correct. His 
hon. and learned Friend was mistaken in 
supposing that the national standards were 
bricked up in that building ; the national 
standards were deposited in the Exchequer, 
and there were only certain copies of them 
immured here. He might state to his hon. 
and learned Friend that the question of 
the re-verification had been considered by 
the Government, and the Standard Com- 
mission had been revived by the Treasury, 
and it was very probable that a verification 
would shortly take place under their au- 
thority. The subject was under consider- 
ation, and he had no doubt that what 
was necessary would be done under the 
sanction of this Commission. With re- 
spect to the present system of administer- 
ing the law of weights and measures, it 
was not for the Board of Trade to comment 
on the proceedings of the magistrates in 
this respect. No one could for a moment 
doubt the expediency of having a system 
of penalties to prevent the public being 
defrauded by false weights and measures. 
No doubt such penalties might be carried 
into effect with undue severity, but he 
had not heard of any such case, and, if 
he had, he did not think it could be con- 
sidered one of the functions of the Board 
of Trade to interfere. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that what he had 
intended to state was that, according to 
the Act of Parliament, it was imperative 
on the magistrates to inflict penalties. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that at 
any rate the Inspectors had no power to 
impose penalties. Their duty was to see 
that the weights and measures properly 
corresponded with the country standards, 
and were themselves liable to penalties if 
they neglected their duties, and it must 
be presumed that when the magistrates 
convicted fraud had been proved. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Southwark (Mr. Locke) had argued that 
there should be a decimalization of the 
coinage in correspondence with a decima- 
lization of weights and measures, and 
that means should be adopted for securing 
the working classes against the improper 
charges now put upon them through the 
want of convenient relations between 
money and weights and measures. He 
knew there was a great deal of truth in 
what the hon. and learned Member said; 
but really the question of decimalization 
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had nothing whatever to do with the 
Bill. This was a measure for changing 
the unit. Our existing weights and mea- 
sures might be decimalized. When the 
present standards were legalized there was 
a clause introduced into the Act, which 
enabled secondary weights and measures 
to be used, simply by an Order in Coun- 
cil. They might then, in fact, have a 
decimal division of the existing weights 
and measures. Indeed, he believed, with- 
out any Order in Council, the use of 
decimal divisions by individuals would not 
be prevented by any statute of which he 
was aware. With regard to the coinage, 
of course that was a question for the 
Executive. There were no doubt great 
facilities of decimalizing the British coin- 
age. The question before the House, 
however, was simply whether there should 
be a permissive use of a new standard. 
At present we had two standards, namely, 
the English yard, and the avoirdupois 
pound, from which all our weights and 
measures were derived. If this Bill were 
passed we should have a third one—namely, 
a metre, from which other weights and 
measures would be derived. We should 
then have three national standards— 
the English yard, the avoirdupois pound, 
and the metre. The metre was the 
10-millionth part of the quadrant of the 
globe from the equator to the pole, and 
was supposed to be represented by a 
certain bar of platinum, in the possession 
of the Royal Society, and which, it was 
stated in the Bill, had been originally 
constructed in consequence of the Resolu- 
tion passed in the House of Commons 
on the 15th of March, 1816. He found 
a Resolution stating that a comparison 
should be made with the French metre; 
but all that part of it which it was said 
regarded the Royal Society and this bar 
of platinum he could not find. But let 
them assume that the Royal Society had 
this bar of platinum in their possession. 
His hon. Friend proposed to put upon 
the Board of Trade an important duty— 
namely, to furnish at least 700 different 
places throughout the United Kingdom with 
sets of weights and measures according to 
his new standard. Supposing each set to 
consist of twenty separate weights and 
measures, it was obvious that the duty of 
the Board of Trade would be a very serious 
and expensive one; and the Board of Trade 
was to take this bar of platinum as their 
basis from which they were to derive all 
the new weights and measures. This was a 
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duty which the Board would find very great 
difficulty in discharging, and would be really 
going far beyond what was done in regard 
to our present weights and measures. All 
that was done now was to provide the 
three capitals of the United Kingdom, 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, with 
copies of the standard weights and mea- 
sures; but he believed that all other locali- 
ties provided those articles at their own 
expense. He did not think it fair, then, to 
call upon the State to perform the duties 
to which he had referred. This, however, 
might be said to be an objection that 
could better be taken in Committee. That 
might be true, but he felt it was necessary 
to state his objections at the outset, be- 
cause the object of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. W. Ewart) 
might to a great extent be obtained with- 
out calling on the Board of Trade to 
undertake so difficult and costly a labour. 
What was stated last year was this—that 
at present any contract made under the 
metric system was not legally binding. If 
a man, for instance, agreed to purchase a 
metre of cloth from a Frenchman, he 
might escape from his engagement, inas- 
much as his bargain being made under 
the metric system, he could not be com- 
pelled by our law to«fulfil his contract. 
That, he (Mr. M. Gibson) believed was the 
state of the law. But it would be easy 
to make a contract, on the metrical system, 
legally valid. Any person who chose 
might then make contracts on the metrical 
system, and could enforce the contracts by 
law, supposing that the other contracting 
party was desirous of escaping from them. 
Well; but he might be asked by his 
hon. Friend, supposing the goods to be 
delivered, where was the standard by 
which the correct measure could be ascer- 
tained? Now, nothing could be easier 
than to get rid of that difficulty; because, 
if in the clause of an Act there was sim- 
ply a recognition of the relations ex- 
isting between English weights and mea- 
sures and metres, a table of equivalents, 
they would at once see, by using our own 
standards, whether the correct metrical 
measure had been given. There would 
then be no necessity for having a third 
standard in this country. That was the 
opinion of the Astronomer Royal, expressed 
in a paper he had put into his (Mr. M. 
Gibson’s) hand, and which by some omis- 
sion did not appear in the Appendix of 
the Report of the Weights and Measures 
Committee. With the Astronomer’s per- 
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mission, he would move to have it laid 
before the House. The opinion of that 
gentleman was this :—‘ If it appears that 
an action at law arises upon contracts made 
in respect to foreign measures, I think 
that the safe and proper course to take is 
to ascertain the relations between the Bri- 
tish and foreign standards, and that the 
Legislature should recognize those rela- 
tions.” Now, it appeared to him (Mr. 
Milner Gibson), that the principle indi- 
cated by the Astronomer Royal might be 
easily acted upon without adopting a 
new national standard, and that, in this 
way, the evil complained of in regard to 
the use of the metrical system in our 
foreign trade, might be remedied with- 
out much trouble. Last Session his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dumfries proposed 
a compulsory measure, which he (Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson) objected to. He stated then 
that to a permissive Bill, or to giving the 
powers of making a legal contract upon 
the metrical system, he would not object. 
He further stated that, so far as decimali- 
zation was concerned, he saw no reason 
why people should not use that system if 
they thought fit. But he objected to 
compulsory powers in enforcing upon the 
whole community the necessity, under 
pains and penalties, of adopting a new 
system of weights and measures. He was, 
however, put in a minority, and the House 
by a majority called for a compulsory 
measure. His hon. Friend now came for- 
ward with a permissive measure on the 
subject, and he (Mr. Milner Gibson) should 
not oppose the second reading. But, at the 
same time, he wished to guard himself 
carefully against being supposed to agree 
to all the clauses of the Bill. To the 
principle of permission to legally use the 
metrical system, he should not object. But 
he declined to say, as at present advised, 
that it would be right to commence a 
system which the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed, of establishing in this country a 
new standard of weights and measures 
from which 700 sets were to be made and 
distributed throughout the United King- 
dom. He hoped that his hon. Friend 
would be satisfied if he obtained the legal 
use of the metrical system without impos- 
ing upon the Executive a very onerous and 
useless task—for he doubted whether the 
distribution of a new set of weights and 
measures would lead to the voluntary use 
of them by retail traders. He thought the 
only persons likely to desire to use the 
metric system in this country would be 
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those who were engaged in the foreign 
trade, and they would have the full use 
of it if all contracts made in them could 
be enforced by law: he hoped that would 
suit the views of his hon. Friend. Guard- 
ing himself as he had done against the 
provisions of the Bill, he should not oppose 
its second reading. 

Mr. HENLEY : The statement we have 
just heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade is in 
some degree satisfactory ; but I think it is 
eminently not so on one point. So far as 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to sanc- 
tion by law contracts made in any par- 
ticular measure in which the relative pro- 
portions of our standard could be obtained, 
I agree with him; because to do so is 
merely preventing what amounted to fraud, 
and to prevent dishonest persons from get- 
ting rid of their just obligations. The 
right hon. Gentleman had no doubt guar- 
ded himself that the principle of the Bill 
must be restricted to this one point; but 
I must remind the House that the Bill 
proposes to set up two modes of buying 
and selling in all the retail shops through- 
out the country, which must not only 
present great difficulties to the humbler 
classes—when A. sells by the metre and B. 
by the pound—and subject them to be 
cheated and constantly defrauded from 
their not being able to understand readily 
and calculate with accuracy and facility 
the difference between the two systems. 
The shopkeepers would, no doubt, take 
care to understand the two systems to their 
own advantage, and therefore I cannot 
conceive a more objectionable proposition 
than that now before the House. I do 
not say whether the old English yard and 
the avoirdupois weight are better than the 
metre, but I contend that the use of both 
—which is the object aimed at by the 
present Bill—will be most disastrous in 
its operation to the working classes. If 
such a change is necessary it ought to be 
taken up and carried on the responsibility 
of the Government, and not by a private 
Member; for I object to a great measure 
whereby any man who chooses to become 
a rogue, and is clever enough to cheat 
another, being handled in this manner. 
It is perfectly true, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark has said, that there 
is no analogy between our weights and 
measures and our coinage; but the same 
objection will remain if we carry this Bill. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says with 
great truth, that if this Bill is carried, it 
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will compel us to alter our coinage. But 
I think we ought not to touch one without 
altering the other at the same time, and 
that then it should be done by the Govern- 
ment, or else we shall throw everything 
into confusion, and lay every person open 
to be cheated for the next eight or ten 
years. All the advantage I can see likely 
to result from the present proposed legis- 
lation is, that it will save little boys from 
learning what was distasteful to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Southwark when he was—as I suppose he 
was at some time—young. The mght hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, has referred to the great labour and 
trouble and expense that will be incurred 
in sending 700 copies of the new standard 
all over the country; but that is nothing 
like what will be required—it will be but 
a drop in the ocean; because besides send- 
ing a copy to each county and corporate 
town, it must be again multiplied for the 
use of the various benches of magistrates 
in order to do justice between the parties 
when informations are laid for using de- 
fective weights and measures. A great 
deal has been said about a national stan- 
dard. The one proposed last year was, as 
I understand it, only a copy; but we are 
now to have something very philosophic 
—namely, the 10-millionth part of some 
portion of the world, to be verified by a 
platinum bar placed somewhere, but where 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade does not exactly know. 
Last year we were to go to Paris to verify 
our standards; and it would be very in- 
structive and no less satisfactory to know 
how long it was since the platinum bar 
and the something that is built into a wall 
in this building were compared and veri- 
fied, because the hon. and learned Member 
for Southwark says great inconvenience 
now arises from the want of a proper 
verification of our standards of weights 
and measures. They are at present sent up 
to the Exchequer to be properly stamped, 
and we should not get out of the diffi- 
culty if we were to adopt the new system. 
It is a subject so great, whether for good 
or evil, that I think it ought only to be 
touched by the Government, and not dealt 
with in this bit-by-bit manner; but in 
consequence of the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, I shall not propose any 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. ADDERLEY : It is certainly very 
easy to turn this subject into ridicule or 
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to treat it as chimerical, and it is very 
difficult under such treatment to get the 
House to appreciate its value. So much 
has to-day been said one way and the other 
that the Bill makes unusually little 
progress, owing to conflicting statements. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade says, the 
Government is required to do so much 
under the Bill that they cannot possibly 
undertake it, and that it contains a great 
deal which must be left to private indi- 
viduals. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire, however, says 
the reverse, and that from the importance 
of the measure it ought to be taken up 
by the Government, and private indivi- 
duals should have nothing to do with it. 
The object of the Bill is at all events an im- 
portant one, and nothing but its difficulty 
can beseriouslyalleged against it. Of soim- 
mense an advantage must it be abstractedly 
to commerce to have an uniform system of 
weights and measures, that it is needless 
to argue the question. If, however, it is 
of so much importance to any country’s 
trade, how much more so is it to interna- 
tional commerce ? And it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this country, dealing with 
weights and measures which are unintel- 
ligible abroad, is placed in the most dis- 
advantageous position—a disadvantage so 
serious that it is not easy to calculate the 
tax which it represents on our commerce. 
But beyond the consideration of unifor- 
mity, a simple system in the place of our 
present complicated one would be of im- 
mense importance to trade, as well as to 
science and philosophy. Every one having 
any extensive calculations to make wishes 
to have a more simple system than the 
one now in use; the metric system is un- 
rivalled for its simplicity; and the only 
objection raised to it is the difficulty of 
its introduction. If this is impossible, it 
is useless to waste more time about it. 
But we must first ascertain that it is so, 
before we forego what is so desirable. It 
is irrational to try to put down the measure 
by ridicule, and it is neither sensible, ra- 
tional, or patriotic to impede its discussion 
by merely laughing at its terms and novelty. 
There is nothing, perhaps, more easy in 
England than to turn a new nomenclature 
into ridicule. Englishmen, beyond all 
men, like old terms and old habits; but I 
hope we are not to be diverted by such ri- 
dicule from discussing a practical subject 
like this. It does not seem to me that 
the sound of the word “ metric” can be 
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absurd to anyone but a fool who had 
never heard it before; no more so than a 
*‘yard” to a man who had never heard of 
a yard before. To an ignorant savage the 
idea of basing a measure on the 10-mil- 
lionth part of a quadrant of the globe from 
the equator to the pole would not seem 
more funny than that of basing the English 
yard on the length of the second pendulum 
which depends on the force of gravitation. 
The right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down tried to turn the subject into 
ridicule by asking where the standard was 
to be kept, and whether we were to go to 
Paris for it. [Mr. Hentey: That was 
the proposition last year.] It might be 
laughable to go every year to Paris to look 
at their standard, but not so to go there 
once for a copy, and so provide that a like 
platinum bar should be kept in London. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite com- 
plains that there are now two standards— 
the yard and the pound: the one being 
the standard of weight, and the other of 
length. 

Mx. MILNER GIBSON: They are 
both derived from the same principle. If 
you adopt the metric principle you will 
have a third. 

Mr. ADDERLEY: That is a great 
argument in favour of the third sys- 
tem, the great recommendation of which 
is its simplicity. It is the chief merit of 
the metric system that it has only one 
unit for lineal measure, area, weight, and 
capacity. It is said that, pending the in- 
troduction of the new standard, two stand- 
ards will expose the poor to being cheated. 
I should like to know now how many differ- 
ent denominations there are in use in this 
country of weight and measure. In some 
trades there are not only two but some 
twenty or thirty different meanings to the 
same terms of weight and measure. I 
believe the bushel has as many as twenty 
or thirty meanings in my own county. If 
so, you need not be so much afraid of add- 
ing another, which if it become the stand- 
ard will reduce all to one. To get rid of 
the old system it would be fortunate if it 
were possible to pass a short Act to provide 
that the metrical system should be intro- 
duced, and that no contracts made under 
any other system should be legal. That is 
the way in which the autocratic Govern- 
ments of the Continent have dealt with it. 
Napoleon so established it in France, and 
almost all the Governments of Europe have 
adopted it. In this respect they have had 
a great advantage over England. Their 
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commerce has a language understood every- 
where, and of great simplicity—an advan- 
tage over this country which nothing but 
inferior vigour in commerce hasenabled her 
to compete with. But since we cannot com- 
pel its adoption here, we must be content 
with facilitating what I may call its self- 
introduction. There are many ways in 
which this may be done. To some ex- 
tent, it may be done by Orders in Council. 
It may be prepared for by the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council introduc- 
ing the tables into all schools under their 
control, and it may be done by the Govern- 
ment adopting it in their own depart- 
ments, just as most of our large mercantile 
firms are beginning to use it in their 
establishments. But there can be no doubt 
that some legislation is wanted to introduce 
the metrical measures on a par with others, 
and to describe them. The provisions of 
the existing Act left it necessary, and hence 
the importance of passing such a Bill as 
the present, with its valuable clauses and 
schedules. 

Mr. HENLEY, in explanation, said, 
that what he had stated with respect to 
the measure was, that if it was taken up 
at all it ought to be taken up not bya 
private Member, but by the Government. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the question 
was one which the Government ought to 
take up. But there was no hope of the 
Government doing so, as they had always 
thrown cold water upon it. After the di- 
vision on the subject last year, they had a 
right to expect that some measure would 
have been introduced by the Government. 
The difficulties pointed out were chiefly of 
detail, and might be considered in Com- 
mittee. He could not see the use of the 
President of the Board of Trade sanctioning 
the second reading when he declared him- 
self opposed to almost every detail of the 
Bill. Under such circumstances, it was 
but wasting time to carry the measure 
further. As to introducing a third stand- 
ard, he begged to remind the House that, 
though they had at present legally only 
two, yet, practically, they had several 
hundreds. He had always advocated the al- 
teration of a standard which was admitted 
to be radically bad, and the adoption of a 
standard which most countries in Europe 
had deemed to be a better one. They 
ought, therefore, to make a similar alter- 
ation in this country, for the interests 
of both rich and poor would be promoted 
by it. It had been said that the Bill would 
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be inoperative, and that the object might 
be carried out in a better manner by some 
other measure. If that were so, let an- 
other measure be introduced, and then the 
two Bills could be considered together. 
But he had no doubt that, although this 
Bill was permissive only, when the country 
once got used to the system, it would soon 
be made compulsory. 

Mr. WALTER said, he hoped that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley),° would not think him 
guilty of presumption if he told him that 
he intended to divide the House on this 
question after his right hon. Friend had 
expressed his willingness to refrain from 
doing so; but he felt so strongly about the 
inexpediency of this Bill, as well as about 
the impropriety of the shape in which it 
at present stood, that he conceived it to be 
his duty to take a decided course at the 
outset. He objected to the Bill partly 
because it was a permissive one, although 
he confessed that he should also have ob- 
jected to it still more if it had been com- 
pulsory ; because he thought that the use 
of weights and measures in this country, 
as well as the use of coins, ought to be 
subject, not to permissive, but to compul- 
sory regulation. Nothing, he believed, 
could tend more to throw the trade and 
commerce of the kingdom into confusion 
than the adoption of a permissive scale of 
weights and measures. They might just 
as well try to gratify the whims and fancies 
of some people who would like to intro- 
duce the French coinage into this country. 
Suppose they had a permissive Bill to 
allow certain people to use French coins 
in England. Some persons thought that 
Napoleons and francs would he better than 
pounds sterling and shillings ; and, accord- 
ing to the principle of this Bill, they ought 
to have their views carried out. Yet, they 
knew pretty well what reception a per- 
missive Bill to that effect would meet with 
in that House. Partly on that ground, 
then, he opposed the present Bill; but he 
acknowledged that he had a still stronger 
objection to it. It was a revolutionary 
measure ; it tampered with our whole sys- 
tem of weights and measures; and it in- 
troduced a foreign nomenclature, which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) thought 
so very light and indifferent an affair. 
They would not find it so treated or regar- 
ded in the country. The labouring man 
who wanted to buy a glass of beer would 
be obliged to ask, not for a pint or a half- 
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pint, but fora ‘“‘litre” ora “ decalitre,” 
or some such barbarous term of quantity. 
Then, again, as regarded square measure, 
our yards, roods, &c., were to be super- 
seded by new-fangled terms, all ending in 
“are,” which would be taken to be no- 
thing but a misprint of the word “‘ acre”’ or 
‘“‘area.”” He believed it was impossible to 
exaggerate the amount of annoyance that 
would be caused, or the disrespectful re- 
marks that would be made throughout the 
country, if they attempted to force a sys- 
tem of that sort down the throats of the 
people. But if they adopted the system 
at all it must be made compulsory, for in 
a matter of that kind a permissive mea- 
sure was out of the question. With re- 
spect to a system of decimalization, if they 
wanted to decimalize their coinage, they 
had only to provide that 200 pence should 
go to the pound sterling, instead of 240, 
and it would be decimalized to all practical 
purposes. And why was that not done, 
except because it would raise the value of 
our penny by one-sixth, thereby altering 
the whole character of those infinitely 
numerous transactions of the value of one 
penny? That was felt to be so great a 
practical difficulty that they could not deci- 
malize their coinage, although the thing 
was most simple, speaking arithmetically. 
But it was a very much more complicated 
matter to adopt a metrical system of 
weights and measures. They had now got 
an excellent standard of measurement in 
the yard. What objection was there to 
that? Was it too long or too short? If 
they found it a difficult thing to decimalize 
the yard by reducing it into inches, let 
them, if they preferred it, or thought it 
more philosophical, make the foot consist 
of ten inches instead of twelve. He did 
not recommend that, although it would be 
one way of decimalizing the yard. But why 
should they not keep their own weights and 
measures? Why were they, because a cer- 
tain number of Frenchmen, animated by 
what he did not hesitate to call a spirit of 
fantastical pedantry, which led them to turn 
everything upside down—why, merely be- 
cause a certain number of French savans 
chose to adopt as their unit of measure- 
ment the 10-millionth part of the quadrant 
of the earth’s meridian, were we in this 
country bound to imitate them? He 
maintained that the metre of 39°371 
inches was not nearly so handy a unit as 
our yard, and he would take the opinion 
of any carpenter whether, as a mere mat- 
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not the advantage over the French metre. 
At all events, he thought they ought not 
to abolish the name of the yard. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley), what did Professor De Morgan— 
a good authority, he supposed, and not a 
fool merely because he did not agree with 
the French system—what he did say of 
the principle on which the French metre 
was constructed? Why, that they might 
as well think of determining their unit 
of measurement by the distance from the 
earth to the moon as to adopt the princi- 
ple of the are of the earth’s meridian, and 
that there was no real philosophy in it. 
Reverting to the case of the coinage, one 
gentleman who was examined before the 
Select Committee on that subject, spoke of 
the introduction of the florin as a great 
step towards the decimalization of our 
currency. Now, he ventured to say, that 
in the history of this country there had 
never been a more useless and absurd coin 
invented than the florin. What advantage 
was there to any human being in carrying 
two shillings in one piece instead of carry- 
ing them separately? There was some use 
in the half-crown, because it expressed 
three coins in one. The florin seemed as 
if intended only to afford a mean mode of 
cheating some unhappy schoolboy of his 
full allowance or gratuity. He was at the 
Mint some time ago, when Professor Gra- 
ham, the Master of that Establishment, 
told him that they had to coin a great 
number of extra sixpences to make up the 
half-crown since the adoption of the florin. 
Children and other people would not be 
cheated by having a florin given to them 
where before they used to get half-a- 
crown, and surely it was much better 
that the half-crown should be in one coin 
instead of in two? He mentioned that to 
show the absurdity of carrying a precon- 
ceived idea to fantastic lengths. He said, 
then, that if they could improve their 
weights and measures, let it by all means 
be done; but they should take care to re- 
tain their own nomenclature. The present 
Bill had all the faults of the Bill of last 
Session, with some aggravation, and in 
order to test the feeling of the House, he 
must press this question to a division. He 
begged, therefore, to move that the Bill be 
read the second time that day six months. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” —( Mr. Walter.) 


{Marcu 9, 1864} 
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Mr. J. B. SMITH observed, that one of 
the articles of Magna Charta provided 
that there should be but one weight and 
one measure within this realm, but there 
were scarcely two counties in England 
where articles were sold by the same mea- 
sure. There were nine different sorts of 
stones, and if a man sent a bullock up to 
London, it was nearly double the country 
weight, the stone in one case being 8 lb. 
and in the other 14 1b. So far from this 
Bill being a revolutionary measure, we 
were turning back to our original system, 
in order that the people might not be 


cheated in their transactions. The hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
was alarmed at a foreign nomencla- 


ture, and there could be no objec- 
tion to the use of English terms if they 
were more feasible than French; but in 
the case of Holland, where the same pre- 
judice against the French nomenclature 
had existed, great practical difficulty had 
been experienced from an adherence to 
Dutch terms. Great inconvenience would 
result from the adoption of a standard of 
our own, whereas great advantage would 
be gained by introducing the system fol- 
lowed in the other countries of Europe. 
He cordially supported this Bill, and re- 
gretted to find hon. Gentlemen on the 
Ministerial side, from whom he had ex- 
pected more enlightened views, opposing 
the measure. 


Corone, SYKES thought it a disgrace 
to us, as a civilized country, that it should 
be found lagging behind the rest of the 
civilized world in this matter. Even the 
Government of Chili had recently adopted 
the metrical system. If hon. Gentlemen 
had undergone as much fatigue, trouble, 
perplexity, and disgust as he had done in 
reducing foreign weights and measures into 
our own, for equivalents in scientific re- 
searches, they would think this no light or 
unimportant matter. He was astonished 
to hear the hon. Member for Berkshire say 
it was impossible to introduce a decimal 
coinage because it would raise the penny 
one-sixth over its present value. Why, if 
the penny were so raised in value the 
labouring man would get one-sixth more 
of the article he required in exchange for 
it. [Mr. Watrrer: Take the case of 
the penny stamp.] With regard to a 
table of equivalents, which had been talked 
of by the President of the Board of Trade, 
he did not see the practical use of it. 
What farmer would understand it? and 
what farmer would make bargains in 
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weights and measures of which he had 
not the standards at hand to verify quanti- 
ties? It was the duty of the Government 
to bring in a measure on this subject, and 
if they did so, the intelligence of the coun- 
try would, in a few years, gradually come 
over to it. 

Mr. BUXTON said, he thought the 
President of the Board of Trade should 
either divide against this Bill, if he dis- 
approved its principle, or, if he did not 
so divide, he should admit the thing 
wholly, and strenuously assist in its adop- 
tion. Nothing could cause greater con- 
fusion than any mere half-and-half changes 
in such a matter. The President of the 
Board of Trade should also put himself in 
communication with the Vice President of 
the Committee of Privy Council, in order 
that instruction in the metrical system 
might be given in the schools supported by 
the State, because, to make it work, the 
people should be broken into it from their 
infancy. 

Coroner BARTTELOT inquired if it 
was desirable to introduce a permissive 
Bill, and if a permissive Bill were passed, 
would the country accept it? The small 
traders would decidedly not accept it, nor 
would the agriculturists in the rural dis- 
tricts. The large traders might adopt it, 
but it certainly would not become a general 
measure. If such a measure as this were 
brought in at all, it should be brought in by 
the Government; and if the proposed sys- 
tem were adopted it would be necessary for 
every shopkeeper to go to school again. 

Mr. BAINES said, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman must have but a poor idea of the 
intelligence of the English people when he 
said they would be unable to understand 
an improvement which was now being 
adopted by every civilized nation of the 
world. He had lately seen it in operation 
in Sardinia and Tuscany, and he held in 
his hands little publications issued by the 
Italian Government containing a popular 
explanation of the Metric system. Even 
Spain and Portugal had recently adop- 
ted it. The other day an advertise- 
ment appeared in Zhe Times inviting 
tenders for 80,000 pieces of the weights 
and measures of the new metrical system 
for the Kingdom of Spain. In Switzerland 
the utmost confusion had prevailed from 
the varying systems of the different cantons 
until a uniform plan was adopted. The 
standard metre of Switzerland was kept in 
the stonework of the Bridge at Basle; and 
there was a similar standard kept in the 
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Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence. Did hon. 
Gentlemen think so lightly of the intelli- 
gence of their own country as to believe 
that they would not be able to appreciate 
and understand one of the most striking 
and important of modern improvements? 
As to the difficulties of a new nomencla- 
ture, we had now fifty-six different names 
for our weights and measures ; whereas 
the Bill would substitute only four, with 
easily intelligible prefixes to signify their 
different decimal parts. He regretted the 
course taken by the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, whose admirable talents he should 
have been exceedingly glad to see arrayed 
on the side of that improvement; but he 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman would live 
to see his error in this matter, and to re- 
joice that his present Amendment had 
been, as it was to be hoped it would be, 
rejected. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 90; Noes 
52: Majority 38. 

Main Question put, dnd agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed fox Wednes- 
day, 4th May. 


CATTLE DISEASES PREVENTION BILL 
—[Bu 27.] CATTLE, &c.,, IMPORTATION 
BILL—[Brix 28.] 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing of the Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill, 
read, 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE, in rising to move 
the second reading of the Cattle Diseases 
Prevention Bill, and of the second Bill, 
the Cattle, &c., Importation Bill, said, 
that the subject had been considered 
with the care and attention which were 
due to its importance. The question 
was an extremely difficult one to deal 
with, because it was no easy matter 
to interfere effectually to prevent the 
spread of infectious diseases among cattle, 
without at the same time interfering un- 
duly with the operations of the agricultu- 
rist. There were already four Acts re- 
lating to this subject in existence, and 
instead of incumbering the statute-book 
by adding to their number it was proposed 
to repeal those Acts and pass two others 
in their place, at once consolidating and 
amending the present law. As far as 
could be ascertained, there were in the 
United Kingdom nearly 8,000,000 head 
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of cattle, thus distributed :—In England 
there were something over 3,500,000 ; in 
Ireland something over 3,250,000 ; and 
in Scotland about 1,000,000. The total 
number of sheep was about 40,000,000 ; 
and the total number of pigs 4,300,000. 
The aggregate value of that property, 
reckoning the cattle as worth £10 a head, 
the sheep at £1 each, and the pigs also 
at £1, was no less than £121,800,000. 
These figures indicated the magnitude and 
importance of the interests involved in this 
question. Disease among cattle had broken 
out with peculiar virulence during the last 
twenty years. In 1844 the first insurance 
office for cattle was founded, when it was 
estimated that premiums of from 3 to 34 
per cent would cover the risks of loss. 
Several insurance offices were started ; but 
although the premiums were increased 
from 3 gradually up to 7 per cent, and 
although after a time the insurance offices 
refused to admit Irish cattle as being 
more afflicted with disease than other cat- 
tle, the largest offices came to a stand. In 
1861, Mr. M‘Minn (Superintendent for 
Scotland of the Agricultural Cattle Insu- 
rance Company, one of the most important 
of these establishments), published statis- 
tical tables which showed that in the six 
years from 1855 to 1860 inclusive the 
average annual mortality among 30,000 
cattle insured was 1,474, or nearly 5 per 
cent, their average value being taken at 
£11 9s. 8d. a head. That was in Scot- 
land. Applying these figures to the 
United Kingdom, the loss from disease in 
six years would be 2,225,000 head, or 
375,000 head a year. The total value of 
the loss for the six years was £26,000,000, 
or £4,320,000 per annum. The annual 
death rate for sheep was estimated at 4 
per cent, or in value £1,600,000 a year. 
In regard to pigs, the estimated loss in 
Ireland was 10 per cent ; in England and 
Scotland it was much less ; the total value 
of the loss of pigs in the United Kingdom 
averaging £1,200,000 a year. The ag- 
gregate annual value of the cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, lost by disease in the United 
Kingdom was, therefore, £6,120,000. The 
most fatal of those diseases was pleuro- 
pneumonia, from which, at least, half of 
the cattle died. In 1848 the annual re- 
port of the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany stated, that in some districts thousands 
were carried off by this disease. So great, 
indeed, were its ravages, that nearly three- 
fourths of the losses for which claims were 
made on the Company, were the results 
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of that incurable malady. It appeared to 
be generally admitted that at least one- 
half of the cattle died of this disease. With 
respect to the causes of this disease, doctors 
differed among themselves. Some said it 
was contagious, others that it was not 
contagious, but propagated as an epidemic. 
It was not for him to decide, but it seemed 
to him that the preponderance of argu- 
ment was in favour of its being contagious. 
It might also occasionally arise sponta- 
neously in some districts ; but facts, he 
thought, proved that it was contagious. 
This disease, wherever it arose, was no 
doubt propagated by the transmission of 
cattle by ship from foreign countries, 
They were often driven a considerable way 
to the port of embarkation, huddled into 
ships, taken across the seas, exposed to 
great heat and suffering on board ship ; 
they were taken ashore, put into trucks 
in which cattle had recently travelled in- 
fected with the same disease; and thus, 
both on shipboard and in the trucks, at 
fairs and other places of sale, the disease 
was necessarily propagated. It, therefore, 
seemed necessary to consider what pro- 
visions could be made to diminish the pro- 
pagation of the disease from these causes. 
This course was taken when two years 
ago a fatal disease became rife among 
sheep, and much alarm was excited. He 
need not go into details as to other dis- 
eases — the foot and mouth disease— 
the scab in sheep, and measles in pigs. 
He had stated the number of deaths 
arising from disease; but that did not 
represent the whole extent of the mis- 
chief. There was another point of great 
social importance connected with this sub- 
ject, and that was the question of meat. 
Within the last few years the price of beef 
and mutton had very considerably increased. 
Whether that was owing in any consider- 
able extent to the amount of disease which 
prevailed among cattle, or whether it arose 
from the greater demand for butcher’s meat 
in consequence of the increasing prosperity 
and wealth of the people, he could not un- 
dertake to decide. Probably the rise in 
price was attributable to both causes. But 
whatever the cause, there could be no doubt 
that an enormous mass of diseased meat, 
in various stages of disease, was annually 
sold. What the precise quantity was it 
would, of course, be difficult to estimate. 
Professor Gamgee estimated it at one-fifth 
of the whole. There was no conclusive 
evidence on the subject, although there was 
ample evidence that the quantities were 
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very large, not only of meat killed while 
cattle were diseased, but of cattle which 
had died without the aid of the butcher. 
He took the case where the figures were 
beyond dispute. The deaths in dairies 
were most numerous. Professor Gamgee, 
who had turned his attention specially to 
the subject, had collected some interesting 
statistics from Edinburgh and Dublin, whieh 
he had arranged in a paper he had pub- 
lished on the subject. With respect to 
Edinburgh, Professor Gamgee gave Returns 
from 88 dairies for the year ending 1862. 
Out of 1,839 cows kept 1,075 were sold 
diseased, of which 791 were sold to butch- 
ers and 284 to be consumed by pigs. In 
nine dairies in Dublin, on an average of 
20 years, out of 315 cows 161 were sold 
diseased. In Dublin it was observable that 
cows being turned out to grass the greater 
part of the year were healthier than in the 
great towns. The loss in London, Man- 
chester, &c., was equally great. These 
diseased cows were sold in Dublin fairs at 
from £2 to £5 each. In London and Edin- 
burgh, where the facilities for sale were 
greater, at from £10 to £20. In London 
the seizures of diseased meat were very 
large, representing probably but a small 
part of those killed in a diseased state. He 
would on this subject read to the House an 
extract from Professor Gamgee’s report. 
He says— 

“In London I have seen butchers in private 
slaughter-houses dress extremely diseased carcas- 
ses and ‘polish’ the meat. This filthy practice 
consists in killing a good fat ox at the same time 
that a number of lean and diseased animals are 
being killed. Boiling water is at hand, and when 
the lean animals have been skinned their flesh is 
rubbed over with fat from the healthy ox, and hot 
cloths are used to keep the fat warm and to dis- 
tribute it over the carcass, that it may acquire an 
artificial gloss and an appearance of not being to- 
tally deprived of fat. In Edinburgh I have seen 
sickly lambs without a particle of fat upon them 
dressed up with the fat of healthy sheep much in 
the same way. From the private slaughter-houses 
in London I have known even the diseased organs 
themselves sent to the sausage-maker. In com- 
pany with another member of my profession, I 
have seen a carcass dressed and portions of it pre- 
pared for sale as sausage meat and otherwise, al- 
though thoracic disease had gone to such an extent 
that gallons of fetid fluid were removed from the 


pleural sacs and that large abscesses existed in the 
lungs.” 


In Edinburgh there were between 100 and 
200 diseased cattle sold weekly in the meat 
market; and as to Dublin, he would read 


an extract from The Times, dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1862: 


‘The Royal Dublin Society met on Saturday 
Mr. H. A. Bruce 
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evening to hear a lecture from Professor Gamgee 
on disease and mortality among cattle. When he 
had concluded, Mr. Ganley, salesmaster, made an 
extraordinary statement. He said, that unless 
some means were devised to give the farmer some 
compensation for diseased cattle, it was impossible 
to prevent him from selling them, or the butcher 
from killing and selling them. Unless some society 
were formed to have diseased meat paid for, it 
would be killed and eaten. There was no use in 
mincing the matter, every one of the salesmen sold 
diseased cattle. The farmer could not otherwise 
pay his rent. The disease is so prevalent that he 
could not live were he to submit his cattle to de- 
struction.” 


Then came the question, Did the consump- 
tion of this diseased meat lead to disease 
in the human frame? On this point no 
very decisive evidence could be quoted. Of 
course, disease existed in very different pro- 
portions, To many, in most cases, it proba- 
bly did no positive harm, The heat and pro- 
cess of cooking purified the vitiated meat, 
and what Mr. Simon called ‘the strong 
disinfectant chymistry of digestion” de- 
prived it of much of its danger. Still, 
the positive existence of disease commu- 
nicated by diseased meat was very strong. 
He would read one or two extracts bear- 
ing on this point— 


*‘ Professor Maclagan, of the University of Edin- 
burgh, stated at a public meeting held in Edin- 
burgh on the 29th of January, 1862, that in his 
practice, both as a physician and a toxicologist, he 
had met with instances in which several persons 
had been attacked simultaneously with irritant 
symptoms after having in common partaken of 
meat which on being examined was found to con- 
tain no poison, nor to be in that state of putres- 
cence which, as is well known, occasionally con- 
fers upon animal matters actively poisonous pro- 
perties.”” 


Dr. Alfred 8. Taylor, F.R.S., in a letter 
of the 12th of January, 1863, said— 


“ As a general principle, I think diseased meat 
noxious and unfit for human food.” 


He, moreover, adds— 


“In the course of my practice I have met with 
several cases of poisoning which appeared to be 
attributable to diseased or decomposed meat— 
more frequently the latter. I can at present re- 
call to my recollection only two fatal cases—one 
from diseased mutton, the sheep having had the 
staggers, and one from German sausages. Animal 
food has been frequently sent to me with a view 
to the detection of poison, the persons sending it 
having the impression that from the vomiting and 
purging produced poison must have been mixed 
with it. No poison has, however, been found to 
justify this suspicion.” 


Dr. Letheby stated— 


“ My opinion of the injurious effects of diseased 
meat on the health of those who make use of it 
is very decided. I have seen so much mischief 
from it, that I do not hesitate for one moment to 
say that some legislative measure is most press- 
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ingly wanted to prevent, not only the traffic in 
diseased meat, but also to prevent the slaughter- 
ing of diseased animals. Such regulations are 
now in operation everywhere on the Continent, 
and they are much needed here. In the City 
markets alone my officers seize from one to two 
tons of diseased meat every week. Last year we 
seized 110,046 lb. of meat, of which 78,697 lb. 
were diseased, and 13,944 lb. from animals that 
had died. We often pursue the offenders into a 
court of justice, and have them fined or impri- 
soned ; but I feel that the mischief should be stop- 
ped before it reaches the markets. Officers are 
wanted to examine the cattle before they are 
slaughtered. As to the effects of such meat on 
the human subject, I have seen many cases of 
illness from it. One of these is sufficiently im- 
portant to bring under your notice. In the month 
of November, 1860, a part of a diseased cow was 
bought in Newgate Market. It came from one of 
the cow-houses in London. It was bought by a 
sausage-maker of Kingsland, and, as is commonly 
the case with very bad meat, it was made up into 
sausages. Sixty-six persons partook of the sau- 
sages, and sixty-four of them were made very ill. 
They were purged, became sick, giddy, and the vital 
powers were seriously prostrated, and they lay in 
many cases for hours in a state of collapse, like 
people with cholera. One man died, and I was 
requested by the coroner to inquire into the mat- 
ter. I obtained some of the sausages, thinking 
that a mineral poison might be present, but I 
could discover none ; and the whole history of the 
case showed that it was diseased meat which had 
done the work. Again, Dr. Livingstone tells us 
that whenever the natives of Africa eat the flesh 
of an animal that has died from pleuro-pneumonia, 
no matter how the flesh is cooked, they suffer 
from carbuncle. Now, it is a very remarkable 
fact that boils and carbuncles have been most 
prevalent in this country for several years past. 
The Registrar General for Scotland has drawn 
attention to this fact.” 


And here he was bound to say that the 
corporation of London had been signalized 
by its exertions in endeavouring to prevent 
the sale of diseased meat within their ju- 
risdiction. And Professor Gamgee said— 


“ My own observation confirm the opinions of 
the eminent authorities just quoted. I have 
known in many instances where meat supplied to 
students in lodging-houses in this city has led to 
vomiting, purging, and severe colic. In the ma- 
jority of instances such meat was cooked in the 
form of a beefsteak. Three of my own students 
were affected simultaneously one day in December 
last. Within a couple of hours after dinner they 
experienced colicky pains, purging, vomiting, and 
these symtoms lasted several hours. Bread, po- 
tatoes, and water, were the only other materials 
they had partaken of at dinner. On another oc- 
casion two were affected, but did not attribute 
the injury to the steak until the next day, when 
the servant ate what had been left of the meat, 
and suffered severely.” 


He thought he had shown that, although it 
was possible to consume a large portion of 
diseased meat without any positive harm 
arising, nevertheless it was equally true 
that the consumption of meat in an im- 
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proper state was calculated seriously to 
affect the health of the consumers. But 
whether all diseased meat was or was not 
of a poisonous character, there could be 
hardly a doubt of the fact that such food 
was not of a nutritious character. This 
was an evil which did not tell so much 
upon the rich, who could take care of 
themselves, as upon those who depended 
for their support upon the maintenance of 
their physical strength. When he had the 
honour of introducing the Bakehouse Bill 
of last year, he had brought forward facts 
showing that there was a vast quantity of 
bread baked containing matters which were 
not of a nutritious character. Considering 
then, that in the two important articles of 
consumption, bread and meat, there were 
large quantities consumed which were not 
only not nutritious but positively danger- 
ous to health, he thought the House would 
not require further evidence to justify an 
earnest inquiry into the subject. It was 
now his duty to inform the Committee 
what had been the course of the Legisla- 
ture upon this subject. The importation 
of eattle commenced in 1842, and he 
thought there could be no doubt a good 
deal of disease might be traced to the 
importation of diseased cattle. At this 
moment, however, he believed that the 
foreign cattle that arrived at our ports 
daily were apparently in a better state 
than some of those which arrived from 
distant parts of the United Kingdom ; and 
there was a greater necessity for guarding 
against the introduction of diseased cattle 
from Ireland and Scotland than from 
foreign countries. It so happened, how- 
ever, that legislation had provided the 
means for checking the importation of 
diseased cattle from foreign sources, but 
not from parts of the United Kingdom. 
The existing Acts regulating this subject 
were the 11 & 12 Vict. c. 105, commonly 
called the “ Cattle Diseases Prevention 
Act,”’ and the Customs Consolidation Act, 
1853 (16 & 17 Vict. ec. 107, s. 44.) 
The 11 & 12 Vict. ec. 105, by its 
preamble, authorized the issue of Urders 
in Council for preventing or regulating the 
importation of animals from parts beyond 
the seas where infectious or contagious 
diseases prevail. The expression ‘* parts 
beyond the seas” had been held to refer 
to foreign countries, and therefore we had 
no power to interfere with cattle imported 
from Scotland or Ireland, or from any 
ports in England. The only change pro- 
posed to be made by the present Bill was 
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to authorize the issue of general regulations 
with respect to the importation of cattle, 
whether from parts beyond the seas, or 
from one part of the United Kingdom to the 
other. The Act was strictly confined to 
the importation of live animals. The 16 
& 17 Vict. ce. 107, s. 44, included 


“ Infected cattle, sheep or other animals, and 

hides, skins, horns, and hoofs, or any other part of 
cattle or other animals which Her Majesty may 
by Order in Council prohibit, in order to prevent 
any contagious distemper.” 
The two Acts taken together would ap- 
pear large enough to enable Her Majesty 
in Council to make any restrictions what- 
ever with respect to animals or parts 
of animals. It had, however, been con- 
sidered that *‘ Order in Council’’ meant 
an Order in Council passed not under the 
Customs Act, but under the 11 & 12 
Vict. ¢. 105, and did not extend to cattle 
imported from oné part of the United 
Kingdom to the other. The object of this 
Bill, therefore, was to make it clear that 
Her Majesty might regulate the importa- 
tion of cattle from one part of the United 
Kingdom to the other, as well as from 
foreign parts. Provision was also made 
for the purification of ships bringing cattle 
to thiscountry. This could be done at little 
cost or inconvenience; and in this way, 
no doubt, they would get rid of a fruitful 
cause of disease. It had been suggested 
that the great object should be to stop the 
evil at the port of shipment. They could 
not, of course, send agents to Rotterdam 
or Hamburg for this purpose, but it was 
said they might send them to Leith, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, and stop the diseased cattle 
there. On that subject, he had consulted 
the best practical authorities, and he was 
informed that the inconvenience would be 
very great if this measure were resorted to. 
In the first place, the disease usually showed 
itself after the cattle had landed in this 
country, not before. In the next place, 
it would be necessary to stop the droves of 
cattle as they arrived at the port of em- 
barkation, often after arrangements had 
been concluded for their shipment. That 
would cause great inconvenience. He had, 
therefore, abandoned that suggestion. It 
was his intention to propose that this Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee 
upstairs; and if, after examining the 
whole matter, more effectual methods 
could be suggested of arresting disease 
than those provided in the Bill, there would 
be no difficulty, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in accepting them. 


Mr. H. A. Bruce 
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He now came to the other Bill, with 
respect to diseased cattle. By common 
law, the bringing a horse infected with 
glanders, or cattle or sheep with any con- 
tagious disease, into a public place was an 
indictable offence. But that was confined 
to public places; for in the case of 
‘* Cooke v. Waring” Chief Justice Erle 
decided that the selling a glandered horse 
at a horse repository was not an indictable 
nuisance, although no notice of the disease 
was given to the purchaser, whose horses 
were infected and died. At common law, 
therefore, the bringing of cattle suffering 
from contagious disease into a fair or 
market would be an offence punishable by 
indictment. The statute law relating to 
diseased animals was contained in the 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 107, and 16 & 17 Vict. 
c. 62. These Acts were temporary, and 
continued to the Ist of August, 1864, or 
the end of the next ensuing Session. The 
11 & 12 Vict. related chiefly to sheep-pox. 
It empowered local authorities to seize 
and detain any animal affected with that 
disease, and imposed a penalty of £20 on 
any person turning out any sheep or lambs 
infected with this disease on common land. 
By section 4 power was given to Her 
Majesty in Council to prohibit the removal 
from specified places of any animals af- 
fected with a contagious disease, and of 
enforcing the most stringent precautions 
with respect to the burial of diseased ani- 
mals, and the destruction of articles likely 
to propagate infection. The 16 & 17 Vict. 
ec. 62 extended only to imposing a penalty 
on persons turning out glandered horses in 
common fields. The object of the present 
Bill was to repeal these two statutes, and 
to consolidate and to extend the existing 
law. The Bill was divided into six parts. 
Part I. made it an offence—first, to turn 
out in any unenclosed land any diseased 
cattle ; secondly, to place them in a field 
insufficiently fenced ; thirdly, to take them 
along a highway without due precaution ; 
and fourthly, to expose for sale in any 
place, public or private, any diseased cat- 
tle; penalty for such offences not to ex- 
ceed £20. It also provided that if the 
owner of a diseased animal knowingly sell 
it to a purchaser, without notice of disease, 
he shall, in addition to the penalty imposed 
by the Act, be deemed guilty of fraud in 
making the sale, and be liable for damages 
to the extent of the injury inflicted upon 
the purchaser. Part II. repeated and 
somewhat enlarged the 11 & 12 Vict. ec. 
107, enabliog Her Majesty to make regu- 
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lations with respect to the disposal of the 
meat, hides, horns, and offal of diseased 
cattle, and to do any other thing advisable 
for preventing the spread of disease among 
cattle. Part III. was new. It required 
every railway or caval company to cleanse 
the trucks and boats in which they carried 
cattle, and to water the cattle once in 
twelve hours. He believed there would be 
no insuperable difficulty in this, and there 
could be no doubt of the great cruelty and 
mischief of the existing practice in that 
respect. It also authorized railway, canal, 
and other companies to refuse to carry 
diseased cattle. Part IV. was partly new. 
The 11 & 12 Vict. authorized the appoint- 
ment of Inspectors with power to seize 
any sheep or lambs exposed for sale at 
any market or fair, and to destroy the 
pens, litter, &c. This Act extended the 
authority of the Inspector to all cattle at 
fairs or markets, which he might examine 
and exclude if he thought them infected 
with any contagious or infective disease. 
This portion of the Bill also defined the 
local authorities, and provided for their 
payment. Part V. made all penalties re- 
coverable in asummary manner. Part VI. 
repealed existing Acts, and declared all 
Orders in Council now in force not to be 
affected. The Act was made to extend to 
Scotland and Ireland. He believed he had 
now stated the object and the nature of 
the Bill. As he stated at the commence- 
ment, he was fully aware of the great 
difficulty and delicacy of the task, but, 
being aware of the enormous evils that 
existed, they ought not to rest satisfied 
until they took such means as were in 
their power to check and remedy them. 
He now moved the second reading of these 
Bills, and, if the House agreed to that, he 
should move that they be referred to a 
Select Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Cattle Diseases Prevention Bill 
be now read the second time.’””—(J/r. H. 
A, Bruce.) 


Mr. PACKE said, the hon. Gentleman 
had not only drawn a true but melancholy 
picture of the diseased state of our cattle. 
Free trade, they had often been told, was a 
blessing to the country; but with regard 
to the importation of cattle it was a curse, 
because they heard but very little of it 
before 1844, when the first cattle insurance 
company waa originated. The high price 
of meat was attributed by many to in- 
creased consumption; but he considered it 
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was owing to the disease, for whilst beef 
and mutton had gone up in price, pork was 
unusually low. The foot and mouth dis- 
ease, though it was not so fatal as pleuro- 
pneumonia, had a most serious effect on the 
prosperity of the grazier, for there was 
scarcely a beast that was brought to the fair 
or market that did not show the disease in a 
fortnight after it had been turned into the 
pastures after its purchase. He had, how- 
ever, not much faith in their being able to 
stem the mischief, which had been produced 
by the adoption of the late Sir Robert 
Peel’s free trade measure. 

Mr. CAIRD said, it would be erroneous 
to attribute the increase of disease solely 
to the importation of foreign cattle under 
free trade; it might with equal truth be 
attributed to the artificial state in which 
we kept our cattle and their high feeding. 
The high price of butchers’ meat occasioned 
by the increased consumption, had the effect 
of inducing farmers to develop the meat- 
producing powers as much and as quickly 
as possible, and the consequence was that 
cattle, instead of being kept till they were 
seven or eight years old, were killed in the 
majority of cases about two years old. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the deve- 
lopment of disease arose, in a great mea- 
sure, from that highly artificial state, much 
more than from the importation of foreign 
cattle, and it was no exaggeration to say 
that all the meat brought to market was in 
consequence in a partially diseased state. 
As a counter-statement to that made by 
the Under Secretary of State relative to 
the injury arising from the use of diseased 
meat, it was but right to state that since 
the increased consumption of meat by the 
working classes, owing to the inereased 
wages, the insurance tables showed in- 
creasing longevity. Professor Gamgee was 
at the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, and 
he cautioned him against being guided by 
Professor Gamgee’s opinion as a practical 
man; for the introduction of the foot and 
mouth disease into the schedule was no 
evidence of any practical knowledge bein 
employed in the preparation of the Bill. 
The foot and mouth disease was of a 
temporary character, and generally passed 
off in the course of a week. It was an in- 
convenience and a loss which they must 
put up with. He hoped a distinction 
would be taken between different kinds of 
markets. A store market where lean cattle 
were bought for fattening, and a stock 
market where the cattle were bought for 
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immediate slaughtering, were very different. 
It was alleged that there would be a dif- 
ficulty in inspecting the ports of departure 
in Scotland and Ireland. It was well 
known that some of the best cattle came 
from Scotland and from Ireland. These 
cattle might be in perfect health when 
shipped, and yet be rejected when they 
arrived in London in consequence of dis- 
ease contracted in the passage. That 
must be considered, as the owner in such 
a case could not be considered as accoun- 
table for sending diseased cattle to market. 
A Bill of a somewhat similar character 
had been proposed some years back, and 
was referred to a Select Committee, who, 
after hearing evidence, decided that it 
was inexpedient to legislate in the man- 
ner proposed. He thought it not unlikely 
that a similar opinion might be pro- 
nounced upon this Bill. At the same 
time, it was possible that the Bill might be 
modified so as to be made a useful mea- 
sure, and therefore it was right that the 
subject should be inquired into. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had lis- 
tened with much pleasure to the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department, but was rather 
inclined to agree with the hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last, that some of the statements 
which had been put forth were rather 
highly coloured. Upon the present occa- 
sion he would only remark that, as the 
only mode of proceeding was by Order in 
Council, those Orders in Council should, 
except in cases of emergency, be published 
some time before being put in force, in 
order that there might not be undue injury 
inflicted upon legitimate trade. He would 
also suggest that it would be advisable to 
license dealers who would exercise a watch- 
ful supervision over the proceedings of un- 
scrupulous dealers. He feared that the 
system of inspection must be carried to a 
highly inquisitorial extent, unless it was 
accompanied by a system of licensed dealers, 
who would discountenance improper deal- 
ings on the part of others. 

Mr. HOLLAND said, that the Bill in- 
troduced last year for the prevention of 
contagious diseases in sheep originated 
with him, and not with Professor Gamgee. 
He desired to remind the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire (Mr. Packe), that long be- 
fore foreign cattle were imported into this 
country very extensive disease had pre- 
vailed among our cattle. He might men- 
tion as an instance the murrain which 
prevailed in the middle of the last century, 
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and which was so remarkable as to be men- 
tioned in a Royal Speech. He hoped the 
Committee to which these Bills would be 
referred would thoroughly consider the sub- 
ject of inspection. At present the Inspec. 
tors at some of the ports were broken-down 
tradesmen, quite ignorant of their duties, 
and only appointed because they had friends 
who were members of the corporation. 

Mason HAMILTON hoped the hon. 
Gentleman who had introduced the Bill 
would give him a pledge to allow the High- 
land Society of Scotland to have a fair dis- 
cussion on thesubject before the Committee. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS, as a ma- 
gistrate of London, had had experience of 
the great extent to which the trade in 
unsound meat was carried on in the metro- 
polis, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
corporation to repress it. The present 
law was inadequate to meet the evil, it was 
almost impossible to convict the really 
guilty parties, and something should be 
done to put an end to practices which 
were 80 injurious to the public. 

Sm WILLIAM MILES said, that the 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart-- 
ment deserved their thanks for introducing 
these Bills at the earliest possible moment. 
No one was more convinced than he (Sir 
William Miles) of the necessity of legis- 
lating for the prevention of the transfer 
of diseased cattle and the sale of infectious 
and poisonous meat. The means of transit 
were now so quick between the metropolis 
and different parts of the country, that dis- 
eased meat could be readily sent up to the 
metropolis for consumption. Considerable 
difficulties would be found when the Bill 
got into Committee, but he hoped that the 
whole question of diseases would be gone 
into, and the cure of those diseases. The 
evidence should be taken, not only from 
the north of England, but from all parts 
of the country, and especially from Wilt- 
shire, where the last epidemic prevailed. 
He trusted that the result would be the 
production of a good practical measure, 
which would prevent the farmers from 
being injured by the transmission of dis- 
ease from one part of the country to an- 
other. There would be the greatest diffi- 
culty in dealing with the foot and mouth 
disease; but as to the other diseases men- 
tioned in the schedule he hoped that some 
sound legislation would be adopted. 

Mr. PAGET hoped that the Committee 
would give their attention to the foot and 
mouth disease, which was a disease of a 
most serious character. 
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Sm MICHAEL SHAW STEWART 
regretted that further time had not been 
given for the consideration of the matter. 
He feared that the Bill, if passed in its 
present shape, would completely paralyze 
the operations of the farmers and graziers 
of Scotland, and therefore ample time 
should be allowed for them to consider it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped it would 
be understood that the Committee would be 
allowed to take evidence, and would not 
merely be limited to a consideration of these 
Bills. [Mr. H. A. Bruce assented.] The 
statement of the Under Secretary, that one- 
fifth of the meat consumed in this country 
was diseased, was of so grave a nature that, 
if it were well founded, very serious inquiry 
was needed. He saw an enormous evil 
stated to exist, and he feared there would 
be found great difficulty in deciding how to 
deal with it. If the disease was imported 
from abroad, he was sorry that the evil had 
not been met by stopping the importation 
of foreign cattle. Inspection on arrival 
was not an easy task, for lung disease in 
an incipient state could only be detected by 
auscultation, and a nice treat it must be 
for an Inspector to go about with a stethos- 
cope among a herd of wild bullocks. 


Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°; and Cattle, &c., Impor- 
tation Bill read 2°; both Bills committed 
to a Select Committee. 


And, on March 18, Committee nomi- 
nated as follows :— 

Mr. Bruce, Lord Naas, Mr. Catrp, Mr. LeaDER» 
Mr. Mitter, Mr. Lesiix, Mr. Hopexinson, Mr. 
Ilunt, Mr. Tuompson, Colonel Barrretot, Mr. 
Houztanp, Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Cox, Sir Wiiu1aM 
Mixes, Mr. Alderman Satomons, Mr. ALGERNON 
Ecerron, and Sir Tuomas Burke :—Power to send 
for persons, papers, and records ; Five to be the 
quorum. 


And, on April 8th, Mr. JosepH Ewart 
and Mr. BeEercrort added. 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday,March 10, 1864. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Inclosure* (No. 25); Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes (Ireland)* (No. 26); Land 
Drainage (Provisional Orders)* (No. 27). 

Committee — Chief Rents (Ireland)* (No. 15). 

Report—Chief Rents (Ireland) (No. 15). 

7 on Reading— Sir John Lawrence’s Salary* 

0. 10). 
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LEGAL PROCESS.— PETITION. 


Loxrpv CHELMSFORD presented a peti- 
tion from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of Carlisle complaining of the diffi- 
culties entailed by the unsatisfactory state 
of the law affecting the commencement of 
legal proceedings, where the subject mat- 
ter of dispute lay partly in England and 
partly in Scotland. The inconveniences 
were particularly felt in all questions con- 
nected with the railway companies the 
lines of which extended into both countries, 
The petition prayed that a law should be 
passed rendering valid legal service in 
either kingdom. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
rule of international law was that the 
plaintiff should follow the defendant into 
the jurisdiction where the cause of action 
arose. That had been so far altered with 
respect to Scotland and Ireland, that in 
eases of real estate the plaintiff could 
bring the defendant within the jurisdiction 
he lived in, and also with regard to cases 
respecting stocks in the public funds. The 
question was a difficult one, owing to the 
difference between the two legal systems 
and the jealousy of the Courts as to any 
encroachments upon their respective juris- 
dictions; but it was of so much import- 
ance that if his noble and learned Friend 
would give his assistance, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) would not despair of finding 
some remedy. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till to-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 10, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—Surrrr—considered in Committee 
—Navy Estmartes. 

Wars anp Mzans—considered in Committee. 

Pusuic Bits—Resolution in Committee—Intoxi- 
cating Liquors. 

First Reading — Intoxicating Liquors [Bill 44]. 

Committee—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny*. 

Report—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny*. 


GAOL DIETARY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. BUXTON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a statement recently made 
by Mr. E. Chadwick before the Society of 
Arts, that, “taking 104 prison returns, 
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which enabled a comparison of the twenty 
gaols where the expense and the quantity 
of the diet were the lowest, the twenty 
where the expense and the quantity of the 
diet were the highest, and the twenty 
where they were intermediate, the results 
came out as follows :— 


Gunnery Instructions— 


Oz. of Cost Sick Deaths 
solid per per per 
food head cent. 1,000. 
per per 
week. week. 
20 lowest prison diets 188 1s. 10}d. 3 1} 
20 intermediate diets 213 2s. 43d. 18 3 
20 highest - 228 38. 2d. 23} 4, 


and whether he will cause any inquiry to 
be made on the subject ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY, inreply, said, he 
had not seen the statement to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred, and he was wholly 
in ignorance of the sources from which the 
figures referred to had been taken, nor 
could he vouch at all for their accuracy; 
but an inquiry was now going on into the 
whole question of the dietary in the Con- 
vict Prisons, and when completed, the re- 
sult would be communicated to Parliament. 


THE NORFOLK RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BENTINCK said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Upon what grounds the prayer of a Petition 
to the War Office from four Companies of 
Rifle Volunteers—namely, the 5th, 16th, 
17th, and 23rd, raised in the county of 
Norfolk, the Petition praying that accord- 
ing to the War Office regulations these 
four Companies should be formed into 
a separate administrative battalion, and 
having been presented to the War Office 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Norfolk, was refused ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
in reply, that the request of the four com- 
panies could not be complied with, because 
the new Volunteer regulations fixed six as 
the lowest number out of which a battalion 
could be formed, and to which an adjutant 
could be allowed. Before the issue of the 
new regulations four companies was the 
minimum number allowed to form a batta- 
lion, and that number was fixed before the 
adjutants were paid by the Government. 
It was thought in the present case the 
better course to divide the four companies 
and attach them to other battalions rather 
than to form them into one separate batta- 
lion, and the Lord Lieutenant of the county 
entirely concurred in the views of the War 
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Office with regard to that arrangement. 
Subsequently, however, as it appeared that 
these Companies wished to maintain their 
connection with each other, this arrange- 
ment had been altered, and instead of being 
divided between the two administrative bat- 
talions, they had been all attached to the 
first. 


SUB-INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What steps, if any, have 
been taken to comply with the requests 
contained in the Memorial of the Sub-In- 
spectors of Factories presented to him last 
year ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Memo- 
rial had been submitted to the consideration 
of the Treasury, who had sanctioned the 
arrangement for an increase of salary for 
those Sub-Inspectors who had served a 
certain number of years. Provision for 
that increase would be made in the Esti- 
mates, as the addition to this year’s 
estimate would amount to £600. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: Will there 
be any increase for travelling expenses ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: No, only an 


increase in the salaries. 


CONCENTRATION OF THE COURTS OF 
JUSTICE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether it is intended to introduce any 
measure during the present Session for the 
Concentration of the Courts of Justice; and 
whether his attention has been called to the 
serious depreciation of property on the site 
recommended by the Commissioners of 
1859, in consequence of the uncertainty 
which has prevailed during the last three 
years as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment on this subject ? 

Mr. COWPER said, in reply, that he 
was unable to give the hon. Gentleman as 
full an explanation as he would have wished 
upon this subject, but he hoped to be in a 
position to introduce certain Bills on the 
subject shortly after Easter. 


GUNNERY INSTRUCTORS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. TRACY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the demand for 
Lieutenants as gunnery instructors having 
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become so much greater than the supply, 
that during the last five years no Officer 
has been allowed to remain in the school 
of gunnery long enough to obtain a com- 
petent knowledge of the subject, it is the 
intention of the Admiralty to hold out any 
inducements to Officers to qualify as In- 
structors ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, in re- 
ply, at present he could not distinctly state 
the intentions of the Admiralty on the sub- 
ject; but if the hon. Gentleman would have 
patience to wait until he should make his 
statement, which would not be very late in 
the Session, with regard to the proposed 
improvement in the pay of officers in the 
navy, he would find that the gunnery in- 
structors had not been overlooked. 


STOREKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
PIMLICO.—QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, By whose authority an Order has been 
made in the Storekeepers’ Department of 
the Royal Military Clothing Depot at Pim- 
lico, by which the Pensioner Clerks, Non- 
commissioned Officers, are required to ap- 
ply for a Pass for the Police on incidentally 
leaving the building, the same Order not 
existing in the other branches of the estab- 
lishment ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that by the regulations now in force, 
the pensioner clerks were not obliged to 
apply to the police for a pass. They were 
only required to leave their names, written 
by themselves on a piece of paper, with 
the constable, at the gate, in order that the 
names of all persons who left the establish- 
ment and the hours of their departure and 
return might be inserted in the daily report 
which was prepared. 


NAVY—ARMOUR PLATED SHIPS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, What is the 
depth from the deep load water-line at the 
fore and aft ends of Her Majesty’s Ships 
Enterprise and Research to the top of the 
armour-plating, and what depth of side 
above that is unprotected by armour- 
plating ? 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET: The 
armour-plates of the Enterprise are only 
to the water line, and that part of the ship 
which contains her batteries. With regard 
to the Research, a much larger vessel, she 
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has armour plates right up to the beam of 
the lower deck. I do not think it desirable 
to state the exact number of feet and in- 
ches the hon. Gentleman asked for, but if he 
will come to the Admiralty I shall be very 
happy to show him full details of each ship. 


CASES OF STARVATION IN THE 
METROPOLIS.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT CECIL: I wish, Sir, 
to ask the Chief Commissioner of the Poor 
Law Board, Whether he has had his atten- 
tion called to one of the cases of starvation, 
which unhappily have been too frequent in 
the metropolis of late, and whether he has 
seen the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury 
passed on that occasion; and whether in 
consequence of that verdict of the Jury 
he has directed an investigation to be 
made of the conduct of the relieving 
officer through whom that case of starva- 
tion took place, and whether he contem- 
plates taking any steps in the matter ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Villiers) is not in his place, 
but I know he has had his attention 
called to this case. I cannot exactly 
state what steps he has taken, but if the 
Question is repeated to-morrow he will 
answer it. 


STIPEND OF THE REGIUS PROFESSOR 
OF GREEK AT OXFORD.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. CLIVE said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government to make any provision for 
placing the stipend of the Regius Professor 
of Greek in the University of Oxford on a 
proper footing, he being appointed by the 
Crown ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no power whatever to 
deal with any funds which were available 
for increasing or otherwise altering the 
stipend of the Regius Professor of Greek 
at Oxford; nor were they in possession of 
any facts which would enable them to know 
thatthe matter had been definitively settled, 
so far as the University of Oxford was con- 
cerned; at any rate, the Government had no 
funds for the purpose. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—QUESTION. 
In reply to Sir Jonny Paxineron, 
Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
postpone the further proceeding on this 
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Bill to Thursday next (the 17th), when it 
would stand the Second Order of the 
Day. 


NAVY—THE CHANNEL FLEET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KER said, he would beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Channel Fleet has returned to the British 
Channel, and what the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government are in the event 
of the Austrian Fleet proceeding to the 
Baltic ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: The 
Channel Fleet has returned, but what its 
future destination may be I am unable to 
inform the hon. Gentleman. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BRITISH PROVIDENT SOCIETY— 
(MR. H. B. SHERIDAN.) 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN: Sir, I hope 
the House will pardon me while I refer 
again to a statement made during the de- 
bate upon the Government Annuities Bill 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
statement was sudden and unannounced ; 
no notice was given to me, although it 
involved facts and figures referring back 
to nearly ten years ago, so that I was 
unable to make a full reply to it at the 
time, and it has taken me a day and a 
half to get at the facts and figures which 
would enable me to reply completely to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
do not believe that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have made that statement un- 
less he had had faith in the information that 
had been conveyed tohim. The first state- 
ment was, that the British Provident As- 
sociation was established in 1851, and car- 
ried on business for eleven years, and that, 
during the whole of that time, it had three 
times only—that is from 1853 to 1856— 
registered its accounts as required by law. 
Now, Sir, the British Provident Society 
was established for eight years only, in- 
stead of eleven as stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It transferred its business in 
1859—it did not commence business until 
1852. It registered its balance sheets of 
1852, 1853, and 1854; but at the end of 
that time the Act of Parliament which 
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compelled that registration was repealed 
unintentionally, and the registrar refused 
to receive the balance sheet after that 
date. It so happens, therefore, that a 
most complete answer can be given to that 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
find that I audited the accounts of that 
Company but once, and that was in the 
year 1854-5, when it was a very young 
institution, its business being under £3,000 
a year, and that business being of a sound 
character, The next statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that the Mana- 
ger of the Company was John Sheridan, 
If the House will allow me I will read the 
words, ‘* An action was brought against 
the Manager of the Society for interpolat- 
ing words in a deed which altered its 
character after execution.’’ Now there is 
no foundation whatever for that statement. 
No action was ever brought against Mr. 
John Sheridan, the Manager, on any such 
grounds or any other grounds whatever, 
A feigned issue, as between the official 
manager and one of the shareholders, was 
tried in the Court of Chancery, but no 
charge was made by any shareholder 
against the Manager, and no action was 
brought ; that statement, therefore, is un- 
questionably incorrect. The next state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
of course it was necessary that the Society 
should be brought to book and called on 
to make provision from the resources of 
the shareholders for the demands of the 
policy holders. Not only is that statement 
incorrect, but directly the reverse of what 
is the fact. So far from the Company 
having been compelled to go into the 
Court of Chancery to make provision for 
the policy holders from the sources of the 
shareholders, their business was transferred 
to another office in 1859 ; and, so far from 
the business being bad, a bonus of £6,000 
was paid to the shareholders for the busi- 
ness thus transferred. That is such a 
remarkable fact that I cannot understand 
where the right hon. Gentleman can have 
got his information from. I am quite sure 
the right hon. Gentleman never would have 
made that statement unless he had received 
information of that character. I do not for 
a single moment suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman did not believe what he stated ; 
but, supposing that to be so, I should like 
to ask the House, even if the action re- 
ferred to had been brought against a Sheri- 
dan, what on earth that has to do with me. 
There are a great many persons of the 
name of Sheridan whose names have been 
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before the public. There is one in Bir- 
mingham, an excellent actor ; there is one 
who is the secretary of a society ; and 
lately there was one of that name who 
passed through the Insolvent Court, and 
who, it was said, was my son, my son at 
the time being just ten years old, but I did 
not take the trouble to contradict the re- 
port. There was another of the name of 
Sheridan, a labouring man, who was ac- 
cused of murdering his mother and sister. 
I beg to be allowed to assure the House 
that I am not the gentleman concerned in 
any of these cases. I hope, when the 
Government Annuities Bill is next dis- 
cussed, I shall not be asked to make further 
explanations. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Iam not certain even if I am in 
order in rising to say a single word on the 
present occasion ; but I think I shall be 
dealing more fairly towards the hon. Gen- 
tleman if, before I attempt to establish 
what I said, I refer to the documents, 
papers, and books, upon which I spoke on 
a former occasion. Having had no inti- 
mation that the subject would be revived 
again to-night, I think it will be better that 
I should look carefully into the facts of the 
case ; and I will then state precisely what 
I will undertake to establish, or I will then 
be prepared to acknowledge whether there 
are any errors in what I have stated, and 
if so, whether they are errors of form or 
substance. 


RATES AND TAXES ON OFFICERS 
OCCUPYING PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL NORTH said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War, 
Under what circumstances certain officers 
paid now and others are for the future to 
be called upon to pay Rates and Taxes for 
occupying Public Buildings which have 
hitherto been free, and also to move for 
Returns and Correspondence relating 
thereto? The hon. and gallant Officer 
instanced some of the cases to which he 
referred. He wished to know under what 
circumstances Sir Edward Blakeney, Sir 
Alexander Woodford, Colonel Sir J. Wil- 
son, and several other officers who were 
now occupying apartments in Chelsea 
Hospital, some of the sitting rooms of 
which were only sixteen feet by nine, had 
been called upon to pay rates and taxes 
for their quarters? One of these officers 
had been sixty years in the service, had 
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been wounded a great many times in 
battles in various parts of the world; in 
one battle he was wounded seven times, 
and he had now two bullets in his body. 
A demand had been made last week on 
General Hodges, commanding a brigade 
of cavalry at Aldershot, for his rates. He 
did not know under what circumstances 
the demand had been made, but trusted 
the Government would consent to produce 
any Returns which might be calculated to 
throw a light on the subject. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was sorry that he could not give 
his hon. and gallant Friend an answer, as 
he was not aware that the Question would 
be put that evening. His hon. and 
gallant Friend had had the notice on the 
paper for some time, and he expected a 
private warning from him as to the precise 
day when it would come on. He could 
only say now that the question of the pay- 
ment of rates by persons residing in Go- 
vernment houses was a very complicated 
one. There were great differences in 
practice in the different branches of the 
service, and the rule adopted in the navy 
did not apply to the army. Last year a 
Treasury Committee inquired into the 
matter and gave certain recommendations, 
which had not yet been carried into 
effect. Before any measures were taken, 
the authorities at the War Office and the 
Admiralty would confer, with a view to 
the adoption of an uniform system. If 
the hon. and gallant Member would repeat 
his Question on some future day, he might 
perhaps be able to inform him what were 
the intentions of the Government on the 
subject. 

Cotonen NORTH said, he was under 
the impression that he had given private 
notice of his Question to his noble Friend, 
whose courtesy he was bound to ac- 
knowledge, when leaving the House one 
night. 


ARMAMENT OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he rose to 
call attention to the defective state of the 
Armament of the Royal Navy. The wel- 
fare of the navy was naturally a matter of 
such deep interest in this country, that he 
felt he need make no apology for bringing 
this subject under the notice of the House. 
He trusted he might assume that a British 
ship ought to leave her port perfectly built, 
perfectly mauned, and perfectly armed. 

3 L 
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As regarded the construction of ships, they 
were for a long time disgraceful in that 
respect, the models being largely borrowed 
from foreign nations, and the best of them 
from France. Of late years the Admi- 
ralty had, however, made great improve- 
ments in shipbuilding, and we now pos- 
sessed the finest navy belonging to any 
civilized Power. For many years there was 
also ground of complaint as to the 
mt the navy. Lord Dundonald 
drew attention to the very bad state of 
things which prevailed; but it continued 
for a long time afterwards; and in the 
time of Lord Minto it was so disgraceful, 
that one of the Board of Admiralty re- 
signed his seat because he held that the 
Board did not do its duty on this point. 
At present, however, no ship was sent to 
sea without being perfectly well manned 
with a crew worthy of the British navy. 
He now came to the third branch of the 
subject—the armament; and here he re- 
gretted that he could not give the same 
approbation as in the two other cases. We 
had always been behind foreign countries, 
and particularly the Americans, in the 
armament of our ships. At the time when 
Lord Dundonald was complaining that our 
ships were manned with the sweepings of 
the gaols and by dint of press-gangs, the 
armament was also in a very defective 
state. We then sent out frigates carrying 
18-pounders to cope with powerful ships 
carrying 24-pounders ; and it was owing to 
that great mistake of the Admiralty that the 
Americans were able to take into port, with 
the British ensign lowered, our Macedo- 
nian, Guerrier, and Java, that two of our 
‘*jackass’’ frigates were captured at once by 
a single American frigate. The Admiralty 
unfortunately did not find out the blunder 
till too late ; but then they despatched the 
Endymion, armed with 24-pounder guns, 
which fully vindicated the honour of our 
flag in the contest with the President. It 
could not be said that the latter was van- 
uished in fair fight, since she struck her 

g to a squadron of frigates, but she was 
cut in pieces by the 24-pounders of the 
Endymion. The next improvement of 
our guns was introduced by Sir Thomas 
Hardy, by the equalization of the cali- 
bre of the guns throughout the navy, the 
32-pounder being taken as the standard. 
For some time the Americans did not 
gain any great advantage over us in 
weight of metal, though they secured a 
very powerful gun called the Columbiad. 
We then introduced the Paixhan shell-gun 
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into our navy, which was also used by the 
French, who however, in addition, had 36- 
pounders instead of 32-pounders, as we 
had. He believed that the French still 
retained their 36-pounders. But what did 
the Americans do? They were deter- 
mined to procure a more powerful arma- 
ment, and they succeeded. A very clever 
naval officer, Admiral Dahlgren, invented 
a gun on the Paixhan plan, of nine-inch eali- 
bre ; and they equipped the whole of their 
ships with shell-guns of that one calibre. 
Although our frigates were more shapely 
to look at, the Americans contended that 
their ships, armed with nine-inch shell-guns, 
could pour forth a more formidable broad- 
side. There could be little doubt of the 
prodigious effect produced by shells. At 
Sinope the Russians destroyed the Turkish 
fleet entirely by shells, and with one 
shell the Alabama sent the Hatteras to the 
bottom of the sea. On referring to naval 
history he found that in one case a French 
ship received 3,000 solid shot and never 
went down ; but if that ship had re- 
ceived 300 shells, what would have been 
the consequence? He consequently con- 
tended that up to the last few years the 
American vessels carried more power- 
ful batteries and were better armed than 
our ships. We had now arrived at the 
epoch of iron ships. He did not wish to 
criticize the building of iron ships; he 
presumed we were at least on an equality 
with other nations, and he was contented 
to believe that every Board of Admiralty 
would carry on the best system of con- 
struction. But he trusted we should not 
fall into the great mistake of supposing 
that, if we could build iron ships, the 
Americans could not do the same. Their 
iron was superior to ours, and the Ame- 
ricans were an ingenious go-a-head people, 
who would never allow themselves to be 
beaten by us in any work of this sort. Six 
years ago, at the battle of Solferino, the 
Emperor of the French made a complete 
revolution in the armaments of the world. 
He there produced a rifled gun which had 
@ greater trajectory power than any that 
had ever appeared in a field of battle be- 
fore. So great was the improvement sup- 
posed to be that all the nations of Europe 
set to work to arm their navies and armies 
with rifled guns. The French had already 
armed their navy with these weapons. 
What had we been doing to place ourselves 
on an equal footing with other countries, 
and how had we succeeded? We had 
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hard at work, and now at last we were 
going back to the old gun which had been 
well termed the ‘‘ Brown Bess”’ of the navy. 
The history of our operations was rather 
curious. It appeared that the Duke of 
Newcastle met somewhere with an engineer 
named Armstrong who made a few guns. 
The hon. and gallant Member for fun. 
tingdon (General Peel) during his adminis- 
tration at the War Office laid hold of the 
same Armstrong, and it must be confessed 
that he got more out of him than any one 
else, for he set Armstrong upon doing that 
which Armstrong could do, and did not try 
him beyond his means. Under the superin- 
tendence of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, Armstrong produced 12-pounders 
which were excellent field-pieces, and he 
also turned out 40-pounders. It was not 
for him to decide whether the breech- 
loading principle was the one that ought 
to be preferred above all others ; but this 
he knew—that it was not the general opi- 
nion throughout the Artillery service that 
the breech-loading system was the best. 
However that might be, Armstrong made 
100-pounders and 110-pounders for the 
navy ; but it was a remarkable fact that 
all the guns he produced other than those 
ordered by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Huntingdon, were dead failures. As 
our seamen said, they fired at both ends ; 
they blew away their breech plugs, and 
destroyed the hair and whiskers of our 
artillerymen with what was called a ‘‘ mild 
escape of gas.” The evidence taken be- 
fore the Select Committee was decisive 
that these guns were faulty and perfectly 
useless for the navy. Captain Wainwright 
declared they were the worst guns he ever 
saw in a sea-way; and his evidence was 
confirmed by the proceedings at Japan, 
where the guns were devious in their 
firing, and in some cases actually refused 
to go off at all. What was to be done? 
Were we to go to sleep in the happy be- 
lief that the Americans were in the same 
position as ourselves? He hoped we 
should do nothing of the kind. The 
Times always befriended Armstrong, but 
it was remarkable for its excellent cor- 
respondence, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that its correspondents went very 
much in opposition to the gentlemen who 
wrote the leading articles. In one of his 
letters, the Richmond Correspondent of 
The Times had stated that Parrott guns 
in the North and Brooke guns in the South 
possessed penetrative powers against which 
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warning voice to his countrymen in Eng- 
land, and expressed his astonishment at 
the apathy of our War Office and Admi- 
ralty, which did not send over competent 
persons to watch the progress of arma- 
ment in America, and see it brought to 
proof in actual warfare. The same gentle- 
man, in a second letter, wrote as follows :— 
“ Again I feel tempted to raise a warning voice 
about the disparity of the armament on board of 
the English and American navies. It is impos- 
sible for those who have been many months ab- 
sent from England to be well informed as to the 
actual state of public opinion at the nt 
moment upon this vital subject. But, judging 
from the officers of Her Majesty’s navy, who 
have at rare intervals brought vessels of war 
into Confederate ports, it appears still to be held 
that the 68-pounder, or 8-inch smooth bore, is 
England’s best weapon of offence against iron- 
clad vessels. The experience gained at Charles- 
ton enables me confidently to affirm, that as 
well might you pelt one of the Yankee Monitors 
or the /ronsides with peas as expect them to be 
in any way damaged by their 8-inch shot. Ano- 
ther disagreeable question forces itself upon an 
Englishman’s attention, when he is izant of 
the terrific broadside thrown by the eight 11-inch 
guns of the Jronsides—one of the most formid- 
able broadsides, in the opinion of the defenders 
of Charleston, which has ever been thrown by 
any vessel. Have we any ship in existence which 
could successfully resist such a broadside, and 
respond to it with anything like commensurate 
weight and vigour? I should be faithless to 
my duty if I did not mention that it is the 
universal opinion of all the English officers 
serving in the Confederate army with whom I 
have conversed, that England is behind America 
in the weight and power of the guns sent by both 
nations to sea.” 
The other day there sailed from Ports- 
mouth one of our armour-clad ships, the 
Hector. She was originally intended to 
carry 34 guns ; but her present armament 
was 24, of which 20 were the old 68- 
pounders and four were Armstrong rifled 
110-pounders. The facts were given by 
Times’ correspondent at Portsmouth, 
and The Times remarked that when it was 
considered that the guns on board the 
Hector only fired cast-iron projectiles, it 
could be of little consequence, as against 
armour-clad ships, whether she carried 1 
or 50 of such weapons. That ship was 
going to the Mediterranean, and would 
anchor alongside the Solferino and the 
Magenta, which were armed with 63-inch 
guns, on the pattern of a certain gun that 
was tried in 1860 near L’Orient, which 
carried 27lb. of powder, and which, at 
1,100 yards, sent its shot grt ig Phage 
through a target representing the side of 
La Gloire. Suppose a war were to break 
and the Hector fell in with either the 
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Solferino or the Magenta, what would 
become of her? But how were we in 
that state? Because in this age, when 
our Ministers propounded the doctrine of 
throwing everything open to competition, 
they yet allowed a profound monopoly to 
exist in guns, shutting out all our most 
competent engineers. Everything must 
be done by Sir William Armstrong, who, 
when he made an expensive failure, was 
not discharged but was left to try again ; 
whereas everybody who opposed him re- 
ceived the cold shoulder. Mr. Whitworth 
said he had never had a fair trial, though 
it was said he was now about to get one. 
Yet Mr. Whitworth had declared that he 
had no faith in the persons whom the War 
Office trusted in these matters. Again, 
there was the Mersey Ironworks Company, 
represented by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, and which had made the Horsfall 
gun—a weapon allowed by engineers to be 
of the finest wrought iron that ever came 
out of a workshop. Their gun had stood 
every test, and it was presented in the 
handsomest manner by the company to 
the Government. Yet, when it was done 
with, it was thrown into the mud, and the 
company were never thanked for what they 
had done, nor employed to make other 
guns, because that would interfere with 
Sir William Armstrong. Why were not 
other persons to be allowed to compete 
with Armstrong, with Whitworth, or with 
any one else? To such men the Govern- 
ment turned the cold shoulder, and they 
were compelled to seek customers else- 
where. The Mersey Ironworks Company 
were now making excellent guns for foreign 
Governments. Then there was Captain 
Blakeley, who was making guns success- 
fully for America and Russia—the same 
kind of gun with which the Alabama sunk 
the Hatteras. He offered to try his gun 
against the guns of Armstrong or Whit- 
worth at his own expense—offering, Eng- 
lishmanlike, to back his weapon for a 
thousand guineas. Our Government, he 
repeated, gave the cold shoulder to native 
talent, and that talent was now seeking a 
market elsewhere. He thought that in 
bringing the question of our artillery under 
the notice of the House, he had done no 
more than it was his duty to do. 


THE “PRINCE CONSORT” AND THE 
“LIVELY.”—QUESTION. 
Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
rose to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
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ralty, The circumstances under which Her 
Majesty’s Ship Prince Consort was ordered 
to Liverpool in November last, the state 
of the Ship when the orders reached De- 
vonport, the period which elapsed before 
she was reported ready for sea, the state 
of the weather when she put to sea, 
whether she was officered and manned by 
her regular establishment or by a crew 
assembled for the occasion, the circum- 
stances that occurred in the Irish Channel 
which caused her to put into Kingstown, 
whether since she returned she has not 
been found to have been in an unseawor- 
thy condition on that occasion, and the 
nature of the repairs and alterations she 
received subsequent to her return, and be- 
fore she was finally fitted for the pennant ? 
It was necessary that he should explain 
his Question. Two cases had lately oc- 
curred, in the first of which one of Her 
Majesty’s ships was lost, and in the second 
another was placed in the most serious 
jeopardy by being sent to render services 
for which there could have been no os- 
tensible occasion, and services which, in 
one instance, it was perfectly impractica- 
ble and impossible for the vessel which 
was sent to perform. It might be recol- 
lected, that towards the end of November 
there were very heavy gales in the North 
Sea. At that time a considerable number 
of vessels, some of them fishing smacks, 
and other coasters, were blown off the 
coast and deemed either to be lost or in 
great danger, and their whereabouts un- 
known. The Admiralty were applied to 
to take measures for rescuing these vea- 
sels, and orders were sent to Berwick 
requiring a gunboat called the Lively to 
proceed to sea for the purpose of finding 
a number of these vessels whose locality 
was unknown, in a state of the weather 
when it was utterly impracticable for her 
to render any assistance to vessels which 
were themselves in a far more seaworthy 
condition than the one which was sent 
after them, The result was very much 
what might have been expected. The 
gunboat was lost under circumstances that 
were well known to the public; but by 
whose orders she was moved, or for what 
reason a vessel of such a character could 
have been sent on such a wildgoose chase, 
had never transpired. Indeed, while the 
Admiralty continued to be administered in 
an irresponsible manner, it was impossible 
to discover how and by what means Her 
Majesty’s ships came to be put in danger. 
The secoud case was that of the Prince 
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Consort. His information as to this case 
was derived from the public papers. It 
was stated that two steam rams, alleged to 
be constructed for the Confederate Govern- 
ment, were ordered to be detained at 
Liverpool, and that it was thought neces- 
sary to strengthen the force available for 
maintaining the capture, as it was believed 
that forcible possession would be taken of 
those steam rams in the harbour of Liver- 
pool, That was the statement which was 
generally circulated. At that time the 
Prince Consort, which was then under- 
stood to be fitting for the second-class 
steam reserve, but was certainly not out 
of the hands of the shipwrights, was all of 
a sudden ordered to proceed towards the 
Mersey. The circumstances under which 
she started were, he believed, these :— 
The orders came down from London by 
telegraph, and a crew was instantly turned 
over from the Royal Albert and placed on 
board the ship. They were very good men 
and officers, he had no doubt; but the 
Prince Vonsort was in an incomplete state, 
and in the month of November, with the 
appearance of threatening weather, having 
just time to swing for her compasses, she 
was forced into the Irish Channel. It was 
also reported that her behaviour in the 
Irish Channel when a gale sprung up was 
bad, that she was so uneasy, that she 
shipped so much water, that she rolled 
the whole are in six or eight seconds, that 
her scuppers were choked, and that the 
number of cocks and pipes with which she 
was fitted was such, that it would take the 
men three months to understand their 
use, whereas the ship’s company had been 
turned over suddenly into a vessel with 
that novel and complicated machinery ; 
that the result was, that in an ordinary 
gale of wind, in which a ship with close- 
reefed topsails might have been as safe as 
a duck, she was reduced to such a dis- 
tressed state that, with her after furnaces 
extinguished, she was obliged to seek shel- 
ter in the anchorage off Kingstown har- 
bour. He wished, therefore, to have from 
the Secretary of the Admiralty a categori- 
eal answer on these points; and if the 
noble Lord desired to give such an answer, 
he (Sir James Elphinstone) would move 
for the Reports of the officer who was in 
command of the ship; for he was convinced 
that there was no sailor in the House who 
would not agree with him, that to place, 
at a few hours’ notice, a ship of that kind, 
in a rude and unfinished state, with a crew 
perfectly new to her, with officers who had 
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not been together—to place her in a posi- 
tion of such jeopardy, was one of the most 
extraordinary exercises of power of which 
an Admiralty had ever been known to be 
guilty. But the House must, sooner or 
later, get at the source in the Admiralty 
from whom these orders emanated. It was 
all very well to go into a Committee-room, 
and for one First Lord after another to 
come forward and tell them that they were 
responsible. Was there any sailor who 
would have ordered ships in such a condi- 
tion to sea? Why, was it not monstrous 
to send a cripple to sea after seaworthy 
vessels? But that was not the only case. 
In 1857 a number of Dundee vessels were 
adrift, and then it was of importance for 
the Government to secure the votes of cer- 
tain Liberal Members. In the middle of 
winter the Admiralty sent two sloops of 
war, the Salamander and the Bulldog, to 
cruise in the North Sea for the five missing 
Dundee vessels—totally forgetting that as 
soon as they reached latitude 60 they got 
into utter night. When they could not 
see the length of their own ships how 
could they possibly render assistance to 
others? Yet the safety of these ships and 
the lives of their crews had been imperilled 
by what he could not designate otherwise 
than as a most profligate proceeding, which 
no sailor ever could justify. These were 
cases which it was the duty of the House 
of Commons to investigate. Two of Her 
Majesty’s ships were endangered, and, he 
had no hesitation in saying, for political 
purposes in both cases—in the one instance 
to oblige some Member of Parliament who 
wanted to favour his constituents by get- 
ting a man-of-war sent after missing mer- 
chant sbips, and in the other for the pur- 
pose of ‘“‘ Bunkum,”’ to show the American 
Government that we were determined to 
keep the rams in safe custody, although 
one had no rudder and the other was inca- 
pable of moving, by sending the Prince 
Consort to reinforce Her Majesty’s ship 
Majestic, an 80-gun ship, under whose 
guns they were placed, backed by a sloop 
of war and a gunboat. 


CASE OF MR. THOMAS. 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: As my 
noble Friend the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty can only speak once, I beg leave, 
before he replies, to put to him the Ques- 
tion of which I have given him notice, 
relative to the case of a young man whose 
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name is Thomas, a clerk in Portsmouth 
dockyard, which is one of deep interest to 
the House and to all the public Depart- 
ments, as affecting the principle and extent 
to which the system of competitive exami- 
nations for the Civil Service are to be car- 
ried. I had no aequaintance whatever 
with the young man until a short time 
since he wrote to me, and brought his 
ease under my notice. I do think it one 
of great hardship, and I cannot help hop- 
ing that my noble Friend will reconsider the 
circumstances of which I complain. The 
case is simply this: —In 1855, Mr. Thomas 
was appointed a temporary clerk in the 
High Court of Admiralty. A few months 
afterwards he was moved to the dockyard 
at Malta, and there he became temporary 
clerk in the Superintendent's office. There 
he remained until last year. In 1861, after 
five years’ service, he applied to be placed 
on the establishment as a clerk. The an- 
swer of the Admiralty was, that he would 
be placed on the permanent establishment 
if he would consent to go through a com- 

titive examination. Very wrongly, as 

think, for himself, he consented to un- 
dergo a competitive examination with three 
other candidates. The natural result fol- 
lowed. After five years’ highly satisfac- 
tory public service he failed, as my noble 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would, no doubt, himself have failed, and 
as I am sure I and most other Members of 
the House would have failed under the cir- 
cumstances. After this, his case was warmly 
taken up last year in the most generous 
spirit by Admiral Codrington, who had 
been five years Superintendent of the 
dockyard at Malta, and whose warmest 
approbation this young man had obtained. 
He wrote a letter to the Admiralty, and 
entreated, for the sake of justice, that the 
young man might be placed on the estab- 

ishment. Admiral Codrington received 
the following answer :— . 
“ Admiralty, March 3, 1863. 

“ With reference to your communication of the 
16th ult., No. 36, forwarding a request from Mr, 
Thomas to be placed on the establishment, I am 
to acquaint you that Mr. Thomas, having been 
afforded an apportunity for obtaining an estab- 
lished appointment in June, 1861, on which occa- 
sion he passed anything but a satisfactory exami- 
nation, and being now over the age of thirty, no 
prospect of being placed on the establishment can 
be held out to him.” 

Thus, after two years more of exemplary 

service, he is reproached with the misfor- 

tune of age, which, of course, is a growing 

misfortune. Admiral Codrington, acting 
Sir John Pakington 
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with the greatest kindness, made another 
strong remonstrance in these words— 


** Malta, April 30, 1863. 

“T feel bound, before resigning this superinten- 

dence, to solicit a reconsideration of that case. I 
enclose a certificate, which I felt bound to give Mr. 
Thomas; and, as I have had the fullest experience, 
extending over a period of almost five years, of 
this gentleman’s capacity as a very efficient clerk, 
I would respectfully deprecate that the examination 
which he passed in June, 1861, should be taken 
as a test of his value and efficiency.” 
I will not trouble the House with the re- 
mainder of the letter, or the strong eerti- 
ficate which was enclosed ; but I will read 
the certificate of Admiral Codrington’s 
successor, Admiral Austin, given last 
July— 

‘These are to certify that Mr. Henry Carleton 

Thomas served as extra clerk in my office from 
the 4th of May, 1863, when I entered on this su- 
perintendence, to this date; and ] am happy to 
confirm the high opinion entertained of him by 
my predecessor. The cause of his leaving Malta 
yard is to take up an appointment at Portsmouth 
yard ; and his loss to my office is a source of great 
regret to Mr. Innes, who conducts the duties of 
my office.” 
The only other paper I shall read is one of 
the strongest testimonials I have seen. It 
is from Mr. Henry Innes, senior clerk of 
the dockyard, Malta, and is dated April 
30, 1863— 


“Mr. Henry Carleton Thomas has discharged 
the duties of clerk in this office (temporary list), 
under my immediate direction, as senior clerk, for 
considerably over seven years. I have had the 
fullest opportunities of knowing his value, and 
appreciating his undoubted intelligence, usefulness, 
and zeal. From an experience in these depart- 
ments, in the position of Dockyard Secretary, ex- 
tending to twenty-one years, I do not know a more 
thoroughly useful and valuable clerk, In exigen- 
cies he has borne the responsibilities of the whole 
office ; and he has proved to me at all times as 
useful as a right hand.” 


That is as hearty a testimonial to the 
merits of this young man as any | have 
ever read, and was sent to him at the ex- 
piration of nine years of public service. 
It so happened that this young man, when 
he left Malta, succeeded a gentleman 
whose case came before me when I was 
at the Admiralty. A clerk was trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty who was in the 
office of the Controller and the Controller 
asked me to make him a permanent 
clerk, There was no better man in the 
service; but I was told he must go through 
the Civil Service Examination. I imme- 
diately replied I would not allow him to 
go; he had given a better test of efficiency 
than any competitive examination, having 
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filled the oifice of clerk for six years with 
the highest honour to himself. The Civil 
Service Commissioners said they had no 
option, but I had the power of appointing 
him. I had no hesitation in putting aside 
the Commission, and I appointed that man 
aclerk. Two years ago, when we had a 
discussion on appointments to the Civil 
Service, I mentioned this case, and I was 
followed in the debate by my late lamented 
friend Sir George Lewis. I beg my no- 
ble Friend’s attention to the passage I 
will read from the speech of Sir George 
Lewis— 

“‘ There were a great many temporary clerks in 
the War Office, and, as the result of inquiries in- 
stituted by a Committee, it was recommended 
that a number of these should be transferred from 
the temporary to the permanent branch of the es- 
tablishment. That change has been recently 
effected in the appointments to the Accountant 
General’s Department, and then arose the diffi- 
culty, which my right hon. Friend has just pointed 
out—namely, the injustice of subjecting to com- 
petitive examination clerks who, having been for 
some time in the public service, may be supposed 
to have forgotten whatever literary attainments 
they possessed when they left school; or, at all 
events, who, if their attainments when young were 
not very extensive, have shown by their conduct 
in office their fitness for the position of public ser- 
vants. It appeared to me, as it did to my right 
hon. Friend, that there was considerable hardship 
in subjecting those persons to a competitive ex- 
amination, and, therefore, I decided, after confer- 
ring with the Civil Service Commissioners, that 
such temporary clerks should be subject to a 
qualifying examination only if they had not pre- 
viously qualified for the establishment. The Civil 
Service Commissioners admitted the justice of 
that view, and made arrangements by which they 
agreed to grant a certificate upon the candidates 
passing a qualifying examination.” (3 Hansard, 
elxi. 372.] 


The case of Mr. Thomas was precisely one 
of those cases, and I appeal to the noble 
Lord to carry out the principle so clearly 
laid down by Sir George Lewis, and to 
allow this young man to be placed upon 
the permanent staff. He is married and 
has a family. His health has suffered 
from his long service in the climate of 
Malta, and I have shown the high estima- 
tion he is held in fora public servant of 
his class. The House will understand that 
the question is one of importance to this 
gentleman, because upon it depends his 
claim to superannuation when he retires, 
What can be urged against him? I hope 
we shall hear no more about his failure 
to pass an examination after I have quoted 
the language of Sir George Lewis. Neither 
ought his age to be used against him. If 
it be put forward it is, I think, conclusively 
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answered by the fact, that I have seen a 
letter signed by the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty of that time, approving of his ap- 
pointment in the dockyard at Malta. I 
believe that at the time Mr. Thomas was 
first appointed a clerk in the High Court 
of Admiralty he was a few months over 
twenty-five years of age; but that objec- 
tion, if urged, is disposed of by the fact 
that he was appointed to the High Court 
of Admiralty and afterwards appointed a 
temporary clerk in Malta dockyard with 
the sanction of the Board of Admiralty. It 
would not now be just after a faithful ser- 
vice of nine years to urge that he is disqua- 
lified by that very length of service from 
obtaining the position which he seeks. 


FRENCH BREECH LOADING CANNON. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DAMER said, he would also beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther there has been any trial in this coun- 
try of the French breech-loading cannon, 
firing 30]bs. spherical shot (and 60 lbs. 
cylindrical shell), which have by French 
accounts so well answered, piereing four, 
and a half inches of iron at 1,000 yards ? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, I 
will first answer the question which has 
just been put by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Damer). We have not had in this 
country any trial of the French gun to 
which he alludes, but I think the report 
which has reached this country of that 
gun is open to doubt. 

I will now notice the observations of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington). Nothing can 
be said than what the right hon. Baronet has 
said with regard to the merits of Mr. Tho- 
mas. I believe him to be an excellent clerk, 
and to be deserving of an appointment if 
it can properly be given. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated the case very fairly, but I 
think he omitted one or two circumstances 
which are not unimportant. Mr. Thomas, 
as I understand, was a temporary clerk in 
the High Court of Admiralty, which, as 
the right hon. Baronet knows, has as little 
to do with the Board of Admiralty as with 
the War Office. He was a temporary 
clerk, not continuously employed. That 
is an important point to consider, He 
was next appointed a temporary elerk 
under the Admiralty, being then above 
twenty-five years of age. Now, there is 
a rule that no person shall be appointed to 
the establishment who is above twenty- 
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five, unless they have been previously 
entered as temporary clerks before that 
age, and employed in the department 
continuously, in which case the age is ex- 
tended to thirty. That is the rule by 
which our proceedings must be governed. 
The certificate which entitles an officer 
to superannuation, does not come from 
us, but from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. The Duke of Somerset, when 
he received Mr. Thomas’s application, was 
anxious that that gentleman should be 
placed upon the establishment, and, there- 
fore, although not strictly within the re- 
gulations, he allowed him to be examined 
competitively (as is the custom for the 
Admiralty appointments) by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners for an established ap- 
pointment. Mr. Thomas failed; but I do 
not think the Duke would have allowed 
that circumstance to injure a useful public 
officer; but, unfortunately, Mr. Thomas 
failed not in competition, but in the sub- 
jects which are required by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners as a test of the qua- 
lifications of persons who are to be placed 
upon the establishment. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Duke of Somerset had 
no alternative but to reject him as a per- 
manent clerk under the Admiralty ; but 
he has done all he could for him. Mr. 
Thomas has been brought home from 
Malta, and the Duke would be glad if 
the regulations would permit him to place 
him upon the establishment. But if rules 
are made they must be observed. I 
admit that these rules may, and in this 
case do, press hardly upon an individual ; 
but so with all general rules there will 
be cases of particular hardship. If this 
gentleman had simply failed in com- 
petition, the Duke of Somerset would pro- 
bably have given him an appointment 
notwithstanding ; but as he failed in the | 
necessary qualifications, it was out of his | 
power to do so. In the case referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet as having been 
dealt with by himself, in the case of a Mr. 
Parker, I believe there were some cir- 
cumstances which differ from the case of | 
Mr. Thomas. In the case referred to by | 
the right hon. Baronet, the gentleman | 
had been a temporary clerk in the De- 
partment of the Admiralty, while Mr. | 
Thomas was a temporary clerk in the High 
Court of Admiralty, which is a different 
thing altogether. | 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON: Mr. Thomas 
went to Malta in 1856, having been only 
a few months in the High Court of Admi- 


Lord Clarence Paget 
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ralty. He succeeded Mr. Parker in his 
position there. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET : I wish to 
point out that the gentleman who was put 
upon the establishment by the right hon. 
Baronet had been a temporary clerk in the 
department, and was simply removed from 
the temporary to the permanent list. 

I now come to the Questions of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
James Elphinstone), who found fault with 
the Admiralty in regard to their proceed- 
ings in sending the Prince Consort to sea, 
and also in sending out the Lively gun- 
boat. I must say it required great inge- 
nuity on the part of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to attribute political motives to 
the Admiralty for what they had done on 
these occasions ; he thought he would find 
it more difficult to establish any such mo- 
tives. The case of the Lively was this. 
There were, as we all know, fearful gales 
in the North Sea, and a great number of 
trawlers were caught in them. Great 
alarm was excited among the families of 
the fishermen, and among the population 
of the various ports, and very urgent ap- 
plication was made to the Ad:iralty to 
send out vessels to search for and rescue, 
if possible, the boats that had been blown 
out to sea. It happened that the only 
vessels we had available at the time were 
the Medusa, a fair-sized paddle-steamer, 
and two gunboats. A deputation from the 
Mayor and Corporation of Hull appealed 
to the Admiralty. What political influ- 


| ence was there in that?—-a mere municipal 


deputation, without the interference, I be- 
lieve, of any Member of Parliament. I 
think that will get rid of the political as- 
pect of the matter. I ask the House what 
would have been said if the Admiralty, in 
those awful circumstances, had not sent 
all the vessels they had at their command 
to rescue, if possible, the missing crews? 
We should have been condemned from one 
end of the country to the other; and my 
hon. Friend knows that the order of the 
Admiralty was, that the officer in command 
of the coast-guard ships should despatch 
their tenders without loss of time to search 
for those vessels, and we sent the Medusa, 
a larger vessel. A recurrence of the gale 
occurred, and caught the Lively gunboat 
when off the coast of Tolland, not far from 
the mouth of the Weser, and she earried 
away her foremast. Vessels of that class 
have been all over the world, and why 
should it be supposed that they are not 
fit to be sent into the North Sea? The 
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Lively would probably not have been lost 
had she not had the misfortune to carry 
away her foremast, and thus become un- 
manageable. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE: Was 
not her foremast stepped on deck ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Vessels 
masted as she was have gone all over the 
world. What ground is there for the de- 
clamation against the Admiralty ?—that 
there was a want of proper administration, 
and that if the Admiralty had had a re- 
sponsible head these things would not have 
happened? | will tell the House that the 
responsible officer who sent these vessels 
to sea was the Duke of Somerset, who is 
quite willing to take the responsibility for 
doing so. Now as to the Prince Consort, 
I need hardly repeat to the House the 
reasons which induced the Admiralty to 
require the services of the Prince Consort 
in the Mersey. There were reports that 
certain vessels in the Mersey would pro- 
bably put to sea, and it was necessary that 
these ships should not be allowed to go. 
The Prince Consort was not unfitted. She 
was ready ; and, moreover, the Controller 
of the Navy had expressed a wish that she 
should have a trial at sea under steam, 
The crew was put on board—for under our 
present arrangements we can put a crew 
on board in twenty-four hours—and within 
forty-eight hours after the order was is- 
sued she went to sea. It is true that the 
men, having been only so short a time on 
board, did not know all the various ar- 
rangements of the vessel with respect to 
stores, and hatches, and matters of that 
sort; and, unfortunately, the moment she 
left Devonport there came on a very heavy 
gale of wind, and when she rounded the 
Land’s End she experienced one of the 
heaviest westerly gales that have been 
known for a great number of years. She 
rolled—I need not tell you that our armour 
ships do roll; it is a peculiarity of our ar- 
mour ships that they do roll. Had she been 
in a long sea—had she been on the Atlantic 
—probably she would not have shipped 
any water, because we know that a long 
sea is better than those short seas which 
prevail in the Channel for a large vessel 
like the Prince Consort. Well, she got 
into the Race of Holyhead, where, as 
every one knows, the sea boils. She took 
in water; the water was over her en- 
gine-room, and matters began to look 
serious. She came up to the South Stack; 
but the captain, finding that he could not 
bear into Holyhead with safety hauled his 
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wind and made for Dublin. It so hap- 
pened that for some time the vessel lay 
to; and while she lay to she did not take 
in water, but when her head was forced 
against the sea she took in water over her 
bows and over her sides; in fact, she ship- 
ped a great deal of water; and when they 
reached Dublin all on board were very glad 
to get her anchors down and her pumps 
rigged. It was found that the vessel had 
not leaked, but it was reported that there 
had been some straining. ! will state 
what was the cause of this fine vessel 
having such difficulty in clearing herself of 
the water she shipped. We did not like 
to make holes in the armour-plates of these 
ships, and therefore the scuppers were car- 
ried below, coming out under the armour- 
plates in the Prince Consort; but the 
result proved to be, I believe, that there 
was no free escape for the water. Having 
found by experience that this plan of plac- 
ing the scuppers is not a@ secure one, we 
have made a change, with the view of 
avoiding a recurrence of what took place 
in this instance. When the Prince Con- 
sort came back, she was thoroughly ex- 
amined, and wishing to see her with my 
own eyes, I went and saw her in dock. 
Nautical men know that if a vessel is 
strained you can tell that by the streaks 
which appear on the copper of her bottom; 
but there was nothing like an appearance 
of straining about this vessel. I had bet- 
ter inform the House that I shall not be 
understating the matter when I say that 
the cost of repairing the accident to the 
Prince Consort will be under £1,000. It 
is quite true that, while she has been in 
dock, we have laid out a great deal of 
money on her; but that has nothing to do 
with the gale, but is for work done to pre- 
vent galvanic action from taking place 
between the copper bottom and the iron 
plates. I do not suppose my hon. Friend 
means that we should condemn one of the 
finest vessels in the English fleet. We 
have proved the Royal Oak, which is her 
sister ship, in every respect. The Royal 
Oak is out in the Channel squadron, and 
the captain reports that she is a first-rate 
seaboat. I think that is an answer to my 
hon. Friend, with regard to the misfortune 
which happened to the Prince Consort. 
With regard to the question of the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley), I 
should have wished that my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary for War had had an 
opportunity of answering the remarks of 
the hon. Member, because we are not in 
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charge of the manufacture of guns. All 
we do is to make requisitions on the War 
Office, and to grumble if we are not well 
served ; and I do not disguise from the 
House that, on several occasions, we have 
been disposed to find fault with the Arm- 
strong guns we have had tocarry. The 
hon. Member seems to think that, for 
some time past, the Americans have had 
guns more efficient than ours, and carry- 
ing shells, while we have had only the 
old round shot and a few shell guns. 
The hon. Member is quite mistaken, Fer 
a great number of years we have had 
shells for every gun in our ships ; for our 
32-pounders, our 68-pounders—in fact, for 
all our guns ; and, therefore, we are not 
behind the Americans in that respect. I 
do not mean to deny that the Americans 
have attached more importance than we 
have to guns for shells only; but this 
raises a very important point of dispute 
between the Americans and ourselves. 
The Americans attach great importance to 
what they call ‘‘ smashing effects of heavy 
projectiles with low velocities’ but they do 
not estimate, as we do, that high rate of 
velocity and range which we strive to obtain 
in our guns. They think that a heavy 
projectile with a low velocity will have a 
greater effect than a lighter projectile with 
a high velocity. There is much to be said 
on both sides of this question, and I do not 
mean to enter on it; we have attached 
more importance to guns of great range. 
Their guns have not the same range as ours. 
The hon. Member said that we had no- 
thing but the old ‘‘ Brown Bess.” He could 
not have attended to what I said in mov- 
ing the Navy Estimates, or he would not 
have arrived at such a conclusion, I said 
on that occasion that the Admiralty was 
not satisfied with the 110-pounder Arm- 
strong; but while I said that, I do not 
mean to convey that we condemn alto- 
gether the Armstrong guns. These guns 
were used during the action at Kagosima. 
From the flagship, the report of perform- 
ance was this—that some of the vent 
pieces broke or blew out, and in one ship 
the vent piece did what was a great deal 
worse than blowing out—it jammed. The 
consequence was, that the gun was hors 
de combat for some time—for about half- 
an-hour. But it is stated that the preci- 
sion and range of these guns were extraor- 
dinary, and likewise that the precision in 
the bursting of their shells was something 
marvellous. It is true that on board other 
ships they did not give a good report. 
Lord Clarence Paget 
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They said that the guns did not show very 
great precision. In fact, they condemned 
the 110-pounder Armstrong. On reading 
these reports, I am disposed to admit that 
there are great defects in these guns ; 
but, at the same time, I think that they 
have considerable advantages in respect of 
range. Still, we have not been satisfied, 
and consequently the Duke of Somerset 
within the last two years communicated 
to the War Office—and he did so before 
the death of Lord Herbert—his earnest 
desire that there should be a good, whole- 
some, simple smooth- bore gun for the navy. 
He said, ‘I shall be very glad to use 
Mr. Whitworth’s guns and Captain Blake- 
ley’s guns if they succeed ; but meantime, 
while all these difficulties exist, let us at 
least have for the navy something simple 
which will pierce these armour-plates.”’ 
Accordingly the War Office prepared draw- 
ings for a gun of this description. They 
were limited to 6} tons, because we con- 
sidered that that was the limit of the 
weight which seagoing ships should carry 
in their broadsides. The War Office said 
that for that weight they could give us a 
9-inch gun, a smooth-bore; to carry a 
spherical shot weighing 1001b. Experi- 
ments were made, and we are satisfied 
with the gun—for the time at all events. 
We have had very successful trials of it ; 
that is to say, it has pierced 5} inch plates ; 
and accordingly we have made our requi- 
sition upon the War Office for a certain 
number of these guns for the armament of 
our ships. But we have not rested satis- 
fied with this, and our very heavy ships, 
the Minotaur and the Bellerophon, will be 
armed, experimentally, with 300-pounder 
Armstrong guns—that is to say, with 12 
ton guns, carrying spherical shot of 150]b. 
weight. The hon. Member would say that 
Mr. Parrott’s or Mr. Brooke’s guns were 
betterthan these. I am not prepared to say 
upon the whole whether they are or are not 
in advance of ours. As regards America, I 
give my opinion to this House that we are 
not in a position to say which country has 
the best of it. Withregard to the French, 
my honest belief is that we are more ad- 
vanced than they are. That is the state 
of the case, and if you ask any intelligent 
French officer I believe he will tell you the 
same. The French navy depend upon the 
36-pounder gun bored and rifled and earry- 
ing a rifle projectile of 60lbs. weight. | 
know the French navy have tried breech- 
loading guns on board the Magenta and 
Solferino, but I likewise know that their 
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officers do not like them and do not think 
those guns successful. By the courtesy 
of the American Government we have been 
able to send an intelligent officer of the 
navy over to that country. He is looking 
at their gun manufactories, and I hope we 
shall have full information as to what guns 
the Americans prefer and what progress 
they have made. I can assure the House, 
however, that in this matter of guns, not- 
withstanding what is said out of doors, it is 
very doubtful yet whether any country is 
more advanced than we are. 

General PEEL said, he did not admit 
the doctrine laid down by the noble Lord, 
that the War Office was responsible for the 
ordnance of the navy. On the contrary, 
if there was one thing distinctly shown 
before the Ordnance Committee, it was 
that the Admiralty was responsible for 
what guns they put on board their vessels. 
The Admiralty decide what guns they will 
have, and then send their requisition to the 
War Office for smooth or rifled guns, as 
they thought best. The Government, with 
which he was connected, decided on the 
Armstrong gun, because the Committee 
confined their Report entirely to guns for 
service in the field. The only guns ordered 
were 12-pounders and 40-pounders, and he 
believed it was admitted that the 12-poun- 
der was the best field-piece in any service, 
and he had the satisfaction of hearing the 
noble Lord say the other night that the 40- 
pounder was equally satisfactory. The only 
gun ordered by Lord Derby’s Government 
larger than the 40-pounder was a 70-poun- 
der, on the requisition of the Admiralty, 
for the purposes of experiment only. It 
was for the Admiralty to decide if they 
approved of a gun or not; and, having been 
a member of the Orduance Committee, 
which sat two years ago, he did not blame 
the Admiralty for ordering a particular 
gun, but he did blame them for ordering 
500 110-pounders without first making 
sufficient inquiry. Lord Derby wrote an 
official letter to the War Office, in which 
he stated, the Ordnance Committee having 
approved of 12 and 40-pounder guns, he 
strongly recommended that guns of a 
larger calibre should not be introduced into 
the service without much further trial. He 
did not, however, blame the Admiralty for 
having ordered these heavy guns, because 
there was a great pressure upon them at 
that time, and they took what was believed 
at that time to be the best rifled gun that 
could be had. All he said was that the 
War Office was not responsible, but that 
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it was on the requisition of the Admiralty 
that these large guns were ordered. 

Lorp LOVAINE, in reference to the 
case of Mr. Thomas, said, that it appeared 
extremely hard that a man who had served 
nine years in a continuous service should 
be informed that he could not be perma- 
nently employed, because he had served 
for five months in another department. 
He had been deprived, in consequence, of 
the advantage of over eight years’ service, 
whilst Mr. Parker, a more fortunate per- 
son, and who had not committed the irre- 
trievable fault of being in another depart- 
ment for a few months, was placed on the 
permanent establishment after five years’ 
service only. He thought it a very poor 
excuse, and that it was not dealing out 
even-handed justice. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he un- 
derstood from the statement of the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty, that 
the Duke of Somerset was prepared to over- 
look the small objections in Mr. Thomas’s 
case, but the latter was unable to pass 
the qualification examination, and that, 
consequently, he had no alternative but 
to withhold the appointment. He called 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the hardship of this case, 
and asked him to consider whether an 
alteration could not be made beneficially 
for the public service. There were several 
similar instances which had caused con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. It had often 
occurred that a temporary clerk had for 
many years discharged his duties with the 
greatest satisfaction to the heads of the 
department, and had obtained the highest 
character in the office, but when he went 
up for the qualification examination he was 
unable to pass, and the Examiners, as 
they were bound to do, rejected him. The 
qualification examination was used as a 
test whether or not the person was able to 
perform the duties ; but what better proof 
had they that he was able to do so than 
that he had efficiently and satisfactorily 
discharged them for a number of years ? 
He was unable to see how the Duke of 
Somerset could have done otherwise than 
he had done under the existing rules; and 
he (Sir Francis Baring) mentioned the cir- 
cumstance in order to bring it under the 
consideration of the Government with a 
view of their remedying the evil so justly 
complained of. He suggested that in fu- 
ture where the head of the department 
certified that a clerk had performed his 
duties satisfactorily for a certain number 
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of years, that clerk might be relieved from 
examination. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, the hon. 
Member for Bristol (Mr. H. Berkeley) 
seemed under the impression that Mr. 
Whitworth had not had fair play ; but, as 
one of the members of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, he was able to state that the whole 
of the case was most closely investigated. 
The Committee had before them Mr. Whit- 
worth and Sir William Armstrong, and 
they were both examined. But the fact 
was that Mr. Whitworth seemed never to 
have his gun ready for the trials that were 
thought necessary. He was ordered to 
make a gun, but when the Committee as- 
sembled it was found he had not made the 
gun, and consequently he was not there to 
try it. He was, however, glad to find that 
Mr. Whitworth had received an order to 
make some guns, as Sir William Arm- 
strong’s guns had not answered to the ex- 
tent that was expected. He thought there 
was no reliable inference to be drawn from 
a comparison of the American guns and 
our own, with our present amount of infor- 
mation, because there would always be a 
variation in the strength of the targets, 
however carefully they might be construc- 
ted; and, besides that, we had to con- 
sider the calibre of the gun and the charge 
used. It had been acknowledged by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Com- 
mander - in- Chief, in evidence before the 
Committee, that we had no gun of a large 
calibre that we could rely on, and the Cap- 
tain of the Warrior and others thought 
that large breech-loading guns would be 
dangerous weapons to use at night quar- 
ters. No naval or military officer who 
had seen the 110-pounder guns could 
doubt that if they were to be used as 
breech-loading guns the charge of powder 
must be reduced, and then probably they 
could only be used for shells and not 
for shot. That was a matter that re- 
quired great consideration and _investi- 
gation, for if one of these guns should 
burst between decks when in action, there 
would be great difficulty in getting the men 
to fight the remainder of the guns, should 
the ship be armed with them. He hoped 
the Admiralty and the War Department 
would continue to give their attention to 
the improvement of this gun. He had not 
the least doubt that if they would offer a 
suitable reward to any one who would make 
this 110-pounder a safe breech-loader, some 
mechanical genius would be found to do it. 


Sir Francis Baring 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, during the 
present Session, to introduce measures for 
the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts and 
Registries in England, which were pro- 
mised last Session? The subject had been 
brought before the public for some years, 
and the present state of things was a great 
hardship to the poor working clergy. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
had not fulfilled his promise of last year, 
that he would bring in a Bill; but week 
after week had passed without any Bill 
being introduced, and it was said that there 
were great difficulties in tiie way, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of getting the 
Prelates to agree to the provisions of any 
Bill. If they waited for that, they would 
have to wait a long time, and he hoped the 
Government would introduce measures at 
once on their own responsibility to remedy 
the evils which had long ago been proved 
to exist. He trusted that another Session 
would not be permitted to pass without the 
introduction of a measure to remedy these 
admitted evils. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
given any promise on the subject last 
Session, but he had said that the Lord 
Chancellor had a Bill in preparation, and, 
indeed, it was shortly afterwards prepared. 
He quite agreed that it would be wrong of 
the Government to abstain from bringing 
in a Bill until all the Prelates were agreed; 
but last year the Lord Chancellor had a 
meeting, at which several of the Prelates 
and other persons were present, to en- 
deavour to ascertain what amount of sup- 
port the Clergy Discipline Bill was likely 
to obtain. The Lord Chancellor was sa- 
tisfied that there would be great difficulty 
in passing the Bill which he had then 
prepared, and he had abandoned the case 
as hopeless. Nor did he (Sir George 
Grey) entertain any sanguine hope that 
he should be able to pass a Bill this year. 
With regard to the Courts and Regis- 
tries, about which there was not the same 
difference of opinion, he had communi- 
cated with the Lord Chancellor, and, with- 
out giving any positive promise, he might 
say that the Lord Chancellor hoped to 
be able to introduce a Bill this Session. 


Motion agreed to. 
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SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suppiy considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) £1,275,316, Wages, to Artificers 


and others at Home. 
Vote agreed to. 


Tue CHAIRMAN being about to put the 
next Vote for Wages of Artificers abroad— 


Sin HENRY WILLOUGHBY—Is the 
Vote passed? [The Cuatrman: a 
Why, there was a distinct declaration an 
promise on behalf of the Government that 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty should 
make a full explanatory statement of the 
causes which had led to the large increase 
in this Vote. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stansfeld) rose to make that statement, 
but sat down again without doing it, and 
the Vote was passed. Why has not the 
statement been made according to promise ? 

Mr. LINDSAY: I move that the 
Chairman report Progress. Upon the Vote, 
which it appears has been passed with 
great hurry, the Government gave a dis- 
tinct pledge that we should not be asked to 
grant a single penny until the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty had fully explained the 
reasons of this great increase of £300,000 
in the expenses of the home establishment. 
He was ready to do it, if I mistake not— 
he had his papers in his hand—but for 
some reason or other he was told to sit 
down, and the Vote was hurried through. 
Is that the way in which the Committee of 
Supply is to be treated ? 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE: I se- 
cond that Motion. A more extraordinary 
proceeding I never saw. The Vote is put, 
and hey presto!—and before we know 
where we are—it is passed. The Com- 
mittee is taken completely by surprise. 
We come down to hear the hon. Gentleman 
who has shone in this House as the cham- 
pion of oppressed" nationalities under a new 
character, and we are disappointed in this 
way. He promised us that on this Vote 
he would explain this huge volume, which 
is called a Labour Chart; and, though I 
have had some experience of charts, I 
should not like to sail my ship by it, for I 
understand from Gentlemen me A have filled 
his position that it is based altogether on 
wrong principles, and will be found, in fact, 
to be a wreck chart. No doubt that is 


a convenient mode of proceeding for the 
Government to get out of promised expla- 
nations in this way; but I hope the Com- 
uittee will not submit to it. 
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Motion made, and Question mg 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 


and ask leave to sit again.”’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I should be sorry 
if, through any inadvertence of mine, any 
irregularity has occurred. I beg to say that 
there was nothing like hurry in passing the 
Vote. I put it in the usual way, pau 
on it to give any hon. Gentleman the op- 
portunity of rising to speak upon it—and, 
as no one rose, passed it. I was not aware 
that the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) wished to make any statement 
upon it. If it is desired to reduce the 

ote it must be re-committed ; but if it is 
only desired that the hon. Member for 
Halifax shall make his statement, it is com- 
petent to him to do so on the Motion for 
reporting Progress. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: In answer 
to what has just fallen from the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, I am sure I only ex- 
press the sense of the Committee when I 
say there is no inclination to attribute any 
blame to him. I do not think any one 
complains of him, for he only fulfilled his 
duty in putting the Vote which had been 
placed in his hands in the usual way. But 
what has occasioned surprise, and some- 
thing more than surprise, was the rapidity 
with which the Vote was placed in the 
Chairman’s hands. There certainly was 
an understanding on a former evening that, 
looking at the magnitude of this Vote, 
and its great importance, involving a very 
large expenditure in the dockyards—a 
branch of expenditure towards which it 
was generally understood the attention of 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty had been 
specially directed during the recess—we 
should hear from him the results of his 
labours. We were all startled to find that, 
notwithstanding all his investigations, in- 
stead of being diminished by his econo- 
mical views, the Vote had increased by 
£160,000, and we expected to hear some 
explanation upon it. As an illustration I 
may mention that, meeting a friend in the 
street, he said to me, ‘‘ Do you think we 
shall get to Malta dockyard to-night,” I 
said, ‘‘I very much doubt it, as it is gene- 
rally understood the Civil Lord will speak 
for two hours on Vote 8,” and I believe 
every hon. Member fully expected that, 
following the arrangement of a former 
evening, the Civil Lord was ready to give 
a full explanation of the Vote and of his 
labours during the recess. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER: I was not fortunate enough to 
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eatch the Chairman’s eye, or I might have 
spared the hon. Baronet the trouble of the 
remarks which he has just made. A mis- 
carriage has occurred, and we have to see 
in what way it can best be overcome. Of 
course, the object of the Government is to 
place the Committee in the same position 
as if the mistake had not occurred. There 
must be some inconvenience, but, in order 
substantially to prevent the liberty of dis- 
cussion being fettered, we are ready to 
give a promise that the Vote which has 
passed prematurely and inadvertently shall 
be recommitted, so that the House may 
have the same opportunity of considering 
it as if it had never been proposed. There 
is one thing in the way. It cannot be re- 
committed to-night. The only mode is to 
report the Vote, and then re-commit it, 
and we cannot report it the same night as 
it is passed. If it suit the views of the 
Committee, as the next Vote refers to the 
same subject-matter, my hon. Friend will 
make his statement upon that, and the 
discussion can then be taken on his state- 
ment. As far as voting is concerned on 
the Vote which is passed, there will be an 
opportunity on the next evening of Supply 
to deal with the items as the Committee 
please. I wish the forms of the House 
would permit a more convenient course, 
but in substance this arrangement will 
permit full liberty of discussing and voting 
on Vote 8. 

Mr. BRIGHT: It seems to me the 
plan is not a very good one of discussing 
one night and voting on the subjects of 
discussion on another night. This is not 
exactly what I call a miscarriage. It ap- 
pears to me to have very much the appear- 
ance of a trick. I do not know who is 
guilty of it. I do not think the hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) acted 
upon his own mere Motion. I was attend- 
ing to what passed at the table, and so 
was my hon. Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland, who takes a most intense interest 
in the Vote, and yet this million of money 
slipped through without our knowing it. 
The hon. Member for Halifax, it is noto- 
rious, had intimated his intention of making 
a speech on the Vote; but, on rising, he 
was told to sit down. There appears to 
me something in what has occurred very 
insulting to the House, and very unfair ; 
and, although it is difficult to provide a re- 
medy, we ought not to allow such a thing 
to be done with impunity. The very last 
thing which pos. connected with the 
Government should endeavour to do is to 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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take advantage of the House and the Com- 
mittee upon a question of money and upon 
a Vote of this magnitude. I think the 
proper course to be to report Progress, so 
that we may have the discussion and the 
Vote on the same evening. 

Mr. LINDSAY : If we report Progress 
now, we shall be brought into the exact 
position we were in when this Vote 8 was 
taken. I cannot withdraw my Motion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright) has made use of expres- 
sions which I do not quite see how he can 
justify. He said something about some- 
thing having been done insulting to the 
House, and bearing the appearance of a 
trick. What is insulting to the House and 
bears the appearance of a trick must pro- 
ceed from some person. A mistake has 
happened. It is not an insult to the 
House, and it is not a trick. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham should not use 
such terms unless he is prepared to in- 
dicate the person who has been guilty of 
that insult or that trick. The matter was 
done within the view and hearing of many 
hon. Gentlemen. My desire was to save 
the time of the Committee, and not to lose 
entirely the discussion to-night, but we 
will cheerfully be bound by what is thought 
to be the convenience of the Committee. 
If, in consequence of this miscarriage, the 
hon. Member for Sunderland, the right 
hon. Baronet, and others, are desirous that 
Vote 8 shall not be discussed to-night, we 
will not proceed further with the Navy 
Estimates, But we cannot accede to the 
Motion to report Progress. There are two 
supplemental Votes—one for the probable 
deficiencies of the grants for army services, 
and the other for the Scheldt tolls, with 
which it is really necessary to proceed, 
because, if we do not pass those Votes to- 
night, the House must sit on days when 
it does. not intend to sit, in order to get 
the Appropriation Bill before the Recess. 
We ought to proceed with the Supplemen- 
tal Estimates, and therefore it will be our 
duty to take the sense of the Committee 
on the Motion to report Progress. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY: I think 
that this matter has arisen from an unin- 
tentional error of the hon. Member for 
Halifax. His mistake was in putting the 
Vote into the hands of the Chairman be- 
fore making his statement. The correct 
course would have been to make his state- 
ment first. 

Mr. LINDSAY: I am entirely in the 
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hands of the Committee, I do not wish to 
stop the Supplemental Votes. As long as 
no Votes in the Navy Estimates are taken 
to-night, so that we may be placed in the 
same position as when the Chairman took 
the chair, I shall be satisfied, and will not 
press my Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRIGHT: I beg the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to understand that he was 
not in my eye when I thought somethin 
unfair to the House had been done. i 
know he is not capable of it. If anyone 
else was, I hope he regrets it. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: As the 
hon. Member exonerates the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he must inculpate either 
the hon. Member for Halifax or myself. I 
am perfectly certain my hon. Friend had 
no intention to deceive the House. He 
got up to make his statement, and when 
he found that the Vote had been put and 
decided, he sat down. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH: I must com- 
plain of what has occurred, as when it came 
on, I was prepared to bring forward the 
ease of the Joiners. I hope the Govern- 
ment will afford an opportunity on another 
occasion for a discussion on the subject. 


SUPPLY—SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE. 
THE SCHELDT TOLL. 

Mr. PEEL moved a Supplemental 
Estimate of £175,650 for the redemption 
of the Scheldt dues. He had to state in 
explanation of this Vote that a treaty had 
been entered into between the various 
Powers of Europe, and Holland and Bel- 
gium in particular, the object of which 
was to redeem the tolls leviable by 
the former country on vessels navigating 
the river Scheldt and proceeding to and 
from Belgian ports. With that view, it 
was provided that Belgium should pay to 
Holland the capital sum of £1,450,000 ; 
and that Belgium should receive a certain 
amount of money from other countries, 
which were called upon to contribute ac- 
cording to their relative interest in the 
navigation of the Scheldt, as represented 
by their respective amounts of shipping in 
that river. As regarded the obligation to 
pay the money in the case of this country, 
he need, of course, hardly say that the 
matter was entirely subject to the ap- 
probation of Parliament. By the Treaty 
of 1839, which provided for the final se- 
paration of Belgium from Holland, it 
was agreed that Holland, as being the 
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Power which occupied both sides of the 
lower part of the river, in considera- 
tion of her former rights over that river, 
and of her having consented, also, that 
the navigation of ‘the river should be free, 
subject only to the payment of a toll, 
should be empowered to levy two florins 
per ton on every vessel going up or down 
the Scheldt to or from any of the Belgian 
ports. The Government of Belgium, find- 
ing that the effect of the toll would be to 
act as a differential duty, to the prejudice 
of the interests of its own commerce, espe- 
cially at Antwerp, and in favour of the 
rival port of Rotterdam, undertook—not 
being obliged to do so by the treaty—to 
relieve their own vessels and foreign ves- 
sels from paying the toll, reimbursing 
the Government of Holland in the same 
manner as if Holland had herself collected 
the dues. The arrangement thus entered 
into by Belgium had since continued in 
force ; but some time ago Belgium be- 
gan to complain of the increasing sums 
annually required to satisfy the demands 
of Holland under the treaty, and repre- 
sented the probable necessity she would 
be under to discontinue making the pay- 
ments in question on behalf of foreign 
vessels, and to call upon those vessels to 
pay the toll on their own account. Now, 
in the Treaty of Commerce, which was 
signed a year or two ago between this 
country and Belgium, it was expressly pro- 
vided that the latter should pay the tolls 
on English vessels so long as she continued 
to pay them on her own ; but in the course 
of the negotiations which preceded the 
conclusion of that treaty, the Government 
of Belgium called the attention of the 
various Powers of Europe to the existence 
of those tolls, and the increasing sums an- 
nually demanded because of them by Hol- 
land. The amount of the tolls paid by 
Belgium in 1851 on British and foreign 
vessels was, it appeared, only 823,000f.; 
but it had gone on increasing year by year, 
until in 1856 it reached 1,499,000f., in 
1860, 1,886,000f., and in 1861—the last 
year for which there were any Returns— 
2,176,000f., or about £87,000. Finding 
that the annually growing charge thus 
created very much embarrassed their finan- 
ces, the Government of Belgium had called 
the attention of the other Powers of Eu- 
rope to the subject, pointing out the re- 
semblance which existed between the re- 
demption of the Stade dues in 1861, of the 
Sound dues in 1856, and that which in 
the case of the Scheldt toll they proposed. 
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Their scheme of redeeming the toll was 
not, however, at once acquiesced in by 
those Powers to whom the proposal was 
addressed. There could, at the same 
time, be no doubt that Belgium might at 
any moment call upon foreign vessels to 
pay the charge for themselves ; and even- 
tually it was deemed expedient that the 
toll should be redeemed. That decision 
having been arrived at, it was, he thought, 
desirable that it should be redeemed as 
soon as possible, inasmuch as the amount 
payable to Holland was rapidly increasing. 
The sum, for instance, paid upon English 
vessels in 1851 was only 200,000f. ; while 
in 1857 it had risen to 536,000f., and in 
1861 to 668,000f. The total amount 
guaranteed to be paid by the Government 
of Belgium to that of Holland, under the 
Treaty of 1839, on account of those dues, 
was, he might further observe, 17,141,640 
florins—a sum which appeared to be ar- 
rived at by giving thirty years’ pur- 
chase for the average amount of the toll 
for the last ten years. The proportion 
with which Belgium charged herself was 
£550,000. Great Britain was to contri- 
bute towards the redemption of thia toll 
the sum of £350,000. This amount had 
been arrived at by the value of twenty 
years’ purchase of the average amount 
hitherto paid by Belgium on behalf of 
British vessels during the last ten years. 
It might appear to some hon. Members 
that the consideration for the payment of 
this sum was rather of a contingent cha- 
racter. Up to the present moment the 
Belgian Government had paid these tolls 
for British vessels, but they had the power, 
and might use it, of requiring the different 
countries to pay the toll for themselves, 
The Belgian Government had in some 
measure compensated itself by levying 
heavy tonnage and pilotage dues on, Bri- 
tish vessels ; but they now consented to 
repeal the tonnage dues altogether, and to 
make a great reduction in the pilotage and 
harbour dues in consideration of the pay- 
ment in question. The relief afforded by 
these reductions and remissions would 
amount, it was calculated, to several thou- 
sands a year. With this explanation he 
would leave the Vote in the hands of the 
Committee. 


(2.) £175,650, Moiety of Charge for 
the Redemption of the Scheldt Toll. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the Treasury never produced the Civil 
Service Estimates as soon as they ought 

Mr. Peel 
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todo. [Mr. Peet: This is a Supplemen- 
tal Estimate of last year, 1863-4.] He 
did not see how such a Vote could be put 
into the accounts of last year, and the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation only 
showed that the House ought to have had 
this Estimate before it on the first day of 
the Session, if not indeed at the end of 
last Session. The proposition now before 
the House was of the most extraordinary 
character. It went further than the re- 
demption of the Stade and Sound dues, 
because those were payments to redeem 
charges for which this country was actually 
liable ; while this was a proposal to redeem 
a toll for which we were not liable, and 
which we were not now actually paying. 
The opportunity ought to have been taken 
by this treaty to make some arrangement 
in regard to our reciprocity dues with 
Belgium. He wished also to know why it 
had not been made a condition that Belgium 
should take off the duty on rags. Belgium 
not only levied an export duty on rags, but 
also levied a duty on the import of paper 
from this country. When the Foreign 
Office were dealing with a Power like 
Belgium, they ought to have taken steps 
to put our manufacturers on a fair footing 
with those of Belgium and other countries. 
The Committee had been told that one of 
the advantages to be gained by this pay- 
ment was a great diminution of pilotage 
dues, and a reduction of the local taxes 
imposed by the city of Antwerp. A tariff 
of the reduction of the pilotage dues was 
given, but there ought to have been like- 
wise a tariff of the local taxes of Antwerp 
and the amount reduced. With regard to 
the present sum he thought the country 
was called upon to pay more than its fair 
proportion, The share of Great Britain 
appeared to be about one-half of the sum 
paid by foreign nations, and would amount 
to about two-sixths of the whole sum to be 
paid; while he could not perceive that 
the United States were called upon to 
pay anything at all. He trusted that some 
further explanation would be given of this 
Vote. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raze EXCHE- 
QUER said, the question immediately be- 
fore the Committee was not very intimately 
connected with the commercial law of Bel- 
gium, to which his hon. Friend had referred. 
The commercial policy of Belgium was far 
from having attained that progress which 
they would desire to see ; but then it was 
not to be judged either by the abstract truths 
of political economy or even by the best 
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existing standards. What ought to be 
taken into consideration was what advance 
the Belgians had made. Belgium was one 
of the most prosperous and enlightened 
nations of Europe, and if in one respect it 
was somewhat backward, still it had made 
a very great step in advance, with which 
they were bound to be satisfied. But with 
regard to the original question, the pro- 
posal was one which did not stand so much 
upon any one broad abstract principle as 
upon a consideration of the combined effect 
of all the circumstances which bore upon 
the case. In the first place, the precedents 
which were set in the case of the Sound 
and Stade dues was a vital element in the 
question. It appeared, after the example 
of the Sound dues, it was impossible not 
to take the same course with the Stade 
dues ; and though it was open to argu- 
ment whether we were not much more libe- 
ral than we ought to have been in the case 
of the Sound dues, that was all past and 
gone. It would be hardly worthy of a 
country like this, for the sake of the sum 
involved in the settlement of this the last 
case that could arise, to create iusurmount- 
able difficulties where the precedents drawn 
from its own conduct ought to have led it 
to go forward. The Stade dues were paid 
by ships going to Hamburgh, but which 
also went to the supply of the whole of 
Germany ; and the same was to a great 
extent with the Sound dues. In the case 
of Antwerp a considerable part went to 
the supply of Belgium, but not exclu- 
sively for Belgium, for there was a large 
transit trade which brought it within the 
analogy of the Sound and Stade dues. It 
had been said that the Sound and the Stade 
dues were actually paid by our ships, 
whereas the Scheldt dues were not. But 
that objection was more important in theory 
than in practice ; because though up to the 
moment of extinction Belgium was not in- 
duced to cast that burden upon our ship- 
ping, she had it in her power to do so, and 
she could and would have done it. There- 
fore, it was much better to have made an 
arrangement which would remove for ever a 
subject of disturbance than to have allowed 
the toll to be imposed and afterwards to 
seek for its remission. But there was 
another important matter which ought to 
induce the House to give a favourable con- 
sideration to the proposal. It must be re- 
membered that these dues grew out of po- 
litical arrangements necessary for the peace 
of Europe. Nothing was more vital to 
the peace of Europe at the period he al- 
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luded to than that the relations between 
Holland and Belgium should be placed upon 
an amicable footing, and nothing was more 
creditable to the Government of Lord 
Grey than the wise and effectual manner 
in which they brought the influence of this 
country to bear by peaceful means upon 
the allaying of disputes which at one time 
threatened, and very nearly became, the 
cause of a general and aggravated Euro- 
pean war. The title of Holland, in point 
of law, anterior to the separation was un- 
questionable. It was true the toll upon 
the Scheldt had long been in abeyance, 
because when France obtained possession 
of the Flemish provinces and separated 
them from Holland, she did not allow the 
toll to be levied. And, again, when by 
the Peace of 1815 Holland and Belgium 
were united, the toll was not exacted. But 
immediately that the two countries separa- 
ted the title of Holland revived, and she 
was not to be expected to give up her 
right. On the other hand, the living ge- 
neration of Belgians were not disposed 
to submit, and a great variety of compli- 
cated negotiation was the consequence. 
His noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in connection with the other 
Powers, had taken a great deal of trouble 
to arrange the matter, and they were con- 
tent with an imperfect arrangement rather 
than run the risk of still further disagree- 
ment. We incurred a great responsibility 
in placing this toll upon Belgium, and, 
looking at the matter practically, it was 
very difficult to take an active part in ar- 
rangements connected with the foundation 
of new States, or great alterations in their 
condition without incurring heavy pecuniary 
liabilities. England did not get out of her 
intervention in the affairs of Greece with- 
out having incurred this liability ; and 
France, which was now engaged in the 
foundation of a new order of things in 
Mexico, was not likely to get out of the 
business without incurring a large pecuniary 
loss. In the case of Belgium we took part 
in a most beneficial arrangement, to the 
great advantage of commerce, and now we 
were called upon to pay a sum which, per- 
haps, in point of abstract right, we were 
not under an obligation to pay; secondly, 
the arrangement would lead to the remis- 
sion of taxation, which the Belgians were 
entitled to levy on our trade ; and lastly, we 
were influenced by political considerations. 
As to the United States, it was a rule with 
them not to enter into joint mixed treaties 
with European powers ; but they had a 
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separate treaty of their own, in which they | more accounts of that nature. The Commit- 
took precisely the same share as if they | tee should also bear in mind that the sum 
had entered into the treaty with the other | of £119,892, taken for this purpose, would 
Powers. Holland was not one of the| be much more than covered by a sum of 
Powers named ; but then Holland thought | £301,349, which the India Office paid into 
fit to exempt her own ships, and the effect the Exchequer ; but by the system now in 
of that was to give a bounty to Dutch | force it was necessary to ask for a Vote 
ships engaged in the trade of the Scheldt. | for the £119,000, without being able 
That was another reason for justifying the to take eredit for the other sum of 
course which Her Majesty’s Government | £301,000. The war in New Zealand was 
had pursued. With regard to the amount, he | almost the sole cause of the rest of the 
admitted that it was a large sum, but that | Vote of £409,000 now asked for. A large 
roposed was a great deal larger, amount- | sum was required for increased regimental 
ing to nearer £500,000 than £400,000. | pay for the troops serving in that colony. 
By great exertions the sum hadbeen reduced | The numbers of the regiments serving in 
to £350,000 ; and he believed that, upon | New Zealand are raised considerably above 
the whole, the House of Commons, taking the establishment at which they would have 
that equitable view which it was accustomed | stood at home, and consequently the 
to do on those questions, which were of a| amount of the regimental pay and allow- 
mixed character, would consider the arrange- | ances was increased. A large expense was 
ment a wise and a sound one. With regard | occasioned by the purchase of horses for the 
to local taxes, his hon. Friend (Mr. A. | Artillery and Military Train, by the high 
Smith) would, on reflection, see that these | price of provisions, resulting from a great 
were not matters that could not enter into | influx of military into the colony, by the high 
an international treaty. They were levied | rate of lodging for the officers and troops, 
for purely municipal purposes, and on that | and by providing store-houses. After the 
account could not be included in an arrange- | very detailed statement which he made of 
ment such as that which he had explained. | these charges on a previous oscasion, he 
Vote agreed to. did not think that there was now any ne- 
cessity for occupying the time of the Com- 
mittee on the subject further ; and he there- 
SUPPLY —SUPPLEMENTAL ARMY fore, to propose the Vote, the total of which 
ESTIMATE. was £409,000, moved that the sum of 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, | £409,000 be granted to provide for the 
that in moving the first Vote of the Army probable deficiencies of the grants for army 
Estimates the other night, he stated that | services for the year 1863-4, 


he should have to lay on the table a Sup- . 
plemental Estimate, to be added to “P| (3.) £409,000, Supplemental Estimates 


Estimate of the current year; and this | for a! beyond ordinary Grants 
Estimate, now on the table of the House, | al fen 

would show that the description he gave of Mr. W. WILLIAMS feared that the war 
it the other evening was entirely borne |in New Zealand would cost an enormous 
out. The largest item in the Estimate is amount of money, and considered it a great 
£119,892, for disallowances made by the | error for the English to be going all over 
India Office on the accounts rendered to | the world and taking away territories from 
that Department by the War Office for | those to whom they belonged. He should 
advances for regiments serving in India| very much like to know how much the New 
during the period from 1854-5 to 1860-1, | Zealand war was likely to cost. 

at which date the system of capitation Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY wished 
allowances first came into operation. Up | to know if the Indian army accounts would 
to that time certain charges were incurred | really be closed by this Vote to the year 
for keeping up a British force in India,| 1861? Nothing, according to the evidence 
and there were likewise certain charges at, taken before the Army Commission, could 
home. This became matter of account be more vicious than the state of those ac- 
between the Government of India and the counts. With regard to New Zealand, he 
Government of this country, and it was feared it was only a foretaste of what was 
obviously impossible that the aceount could | to come. He could only regret that the 
be made up toa late date. After 1861, when | taxpaying ‘people of this country should 
the capitation system came into operation, have such burdens thrown upon them for 
he did not believe that there would be any ' the sake of putting down a number of 


Lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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savages who were only striving to maintain 
their right to certain tracts of land which 
they claimed as their own. If the public 
only knew the amount of money which 
they had been called on to pay during the 
last twenty years for destroying savage na- 
tions, they would be very much astonished. 
These wars brought upon us undoubted 
disgrace ; and he could not see how we 
could hope to gain either honour or advan- 
tage from them. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON be- 
lieved that the Vote would completely set- 
tle the accounts between the War Office and 
the Indian Government up tol 861. As tothe 
cost of the New Zealand war, he had stated 
the other evening that, as compared with 
the Estimates of 1863-4, a sum of about 
£300,000 in the amount taken for next 
year was attributable to that cause. * He 
had added, however, that that would not 
be the whole cost of the war, and that he 
thought the sum of £500,000 would be 
thus expended. 


Vote agreed to. 

House resumed, 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

(1.) Resolved, 

That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, for the service of the year end- 
ing the 3lst day of March, 1864, the sum of 
£584,650 be nted out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

(2.) Resolved, 

That, towards making good the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the sum of £4,500,000 be gran- 
ted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdon of Great Britain and Ireland. 


House resumed. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MUTINY BILL.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 to 21 agreed to. 

Clause 22 (Power to inflict Corporal 
Puniskment). 

Mr. COX said, he had very little hope 
that anything he or any other Member 
could say would induce the House at pre- 
sent to do away with the brutal and de- 
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moralizing punishment of flogging ; but 
he was determined to invite attention to 
the matter, because out-of-doors a strong 
feeling existed on the subject. The fa- 
vourite argument in favour of the system 
was, that it was necessary to the main- 
tenance of discipline; but would Gentlemen 
undertake to say that the discipline of 
the English army was superior to that of 
the French and Austrian? Yet, in the 
armies of those two countries the system 
of corporal punishment was unknown. He 
would assert that the discipline of the 
Austrian army was equal, if not superior, 
to that of the British army. If it were 
necessary to retain this punishment, there 
ought always to be sufficient reason for 
inflicting it. Now, according to the word- 
ing of the clause, flogging might be in- 
flicted for disgraceful conduct, for misbe- 
haviour, or for neglect of duty. Now, 
what was “‘ misbehaviour?” According to 
a Return in the course of the year 1862 
nearly 35,000 lashes had been inflicted 
in the navy, and 5,999 in the army. Was 
it possible that the services could be in 
such a state of insubordination as to re- 
quire the infliction of nearly 50,000 lashes 
in a single year ? 
“ That in the captain’s but a cholerie word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 
And, accordingly, one man had been sen- 
tenced to receive forty lashes for ‘* bad lan- 
guage.” If the same severe justice were 
meted out to Members of the House of 
Commons, how many of them would ’scape 
whipping ? Was it right to punish a 
civilian for theft by two or three months’ 
imprisonment, and to give a soldier forty 
or fifty lashes for a similar offence? Was 
it consistent to sympathize with the Fede- 
ral States, because they were free from the 
reproach of using the lash, and to raise 
our voice against the employment of the 
knout in Russia, while we perpetuated in 
our own services a system which was at 
once a disgrace to them and to civilization ? 
He felt quite sure that, whatever might be 
the decision of the House now or next 
Session, public feeling eventually would 
make itself felt in a manner not to be 
mistaken. Were the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in his place, he could cor- 
roborate the statement that there was not 
a single meeting at the last election for 
the borough of Southwark at which disap- 
probation was not loudly manifested of this 
disgusting and degrading punishment. He 
would, therefore, move the omission of 
Clause 22, 
3M 2 


Committee. 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS seconded the Mo- 
tion. He was unable to see why flogging 
should be necessary in the British service, 
when in some‘of the largest armies in the 
world, the French, the Austrian, and 
American, it had been abolished. His 
own belief was, that discipline might be 
maintained without it. 

Coronen NORTH said, that nothing 

was more easy than to gain hustings popu- 
larity by declamations against flogging ; 
but he could tell hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that the officers of the army would be 
greatly obliged to them if they would sug- 
gest some effective mode of punishment in 
lieu of it. Nobody felt more repugnance 
to the use of the lash than the officers 
themselves. But the great difficulty was 
to punish a man effectually, and, at the 
same time, not to keep him too long from 
the performance of his duties. Many a 
lazy blackguard would as soon be in gaol 
as out of it; so that mere imprisonment 
would never do. Reference had been made 
to the usage in foreign armies. Why, in 
France, they shot where we flogged. Would 
the English public like their soldiers to be 
shot in that way? In Prussia they had a 
torture chamber, the floor of which was 
composed of angles, arranged in such a 
way that a prisoner could neither sit nor 
stand at ease, and the punishment was so 
severe that offenders could not be retained 
there for long at a time, but were taken 
out for a little while and then put back 
again. The non-commissioned officers 
carried sticks, and the officers could in- 
flict a certain number of cuts upon the 
poe soldiers at their own discretion. 
n our army, it should be remembered, 
that a flogging could be inflicted only on 
the sentence of a court-martial. British 
officers were always very sorry to have 
to enforce this punishment, and he was 
surprised to hear hon. Members talk as 
though they imagined it was a personal 
gratification to the officers to see a man 
under the lash. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that formerly cor- 
poral punishment was inflicted to the extent 
not of fifty, but of 500 and 1,000 lashes; 
and when complaint was made on the sub- 
ject, the stereotyped answer was just what 
the hon. and gallant Member had given— 
that discipline must be maintained. In 
consequence, however, of repeated remon- 
strances in the House, the thousand lashes 
were reduced to fifty as a maximum, and 
it had not been found that the discipline of 
the army had suffered from the change. 


Mr. Cox 
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That was rather encouraging to those who 
now thought that that mode of punishment 
might be altogether dispensed with without 
inconvenience. He wished particularly to 
call the attention of the Under Secretary 
for War to the state of the case in India. 
There the Asiatics who composed the Native 
army, and who had for generations been 
governed by the lash, were exempted from 
all flogging ; and the service had got on as 
well without it as with it, if not better. It 
was a remarkable fact that the regiments 
at Madras and Bombay, in which there was 
no flogging, behaved well during the mutiny. 
At the same time, the British soldier was 
still subject to the degrading punishment 
from which the Native had been relieved. 
He had been told that the result was most 
disastrous in regard to the relations between 
the two classes of soldiery, and that the 
Natives pointed the finger of scorn at the 
Englishman who was amenable to the lash. 
That was not a state of things which ought 
to be tolerated in India; and if flogging 
were abolished among all the troops there, 
it could not be retained elsewhere. It had 
better, therefore, be done away with at once 
and altogether. 

CotoneL NORTH observed, that the 
question was not now as to a reduction of 
the amount of punishment by flogging, but 
as to dispensing with it altogether ; and he 
repeated that those who were in favour of 
such a course ought to suggest a substitute 
for flogging. He repeated that it was no 
pleasure for an officer to have a man 
flogged, for there was no truer affection to 
be found than that which existed between 
the British soldier and his officers. 

Mr. WHITE said, he had several times 
brought this question before the House, 
and he now renewed his protest against a 
mode of punishment so degrading, so re- 
pugnant to common decency, so cruel, and 
un-Christian. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel North) said it was only by 
flogging that discipline could be main- 
tained. [Colonel Norta: No!] Well, it 
was the belief of the gallant Colonel that 
the soldier could be deterred from certain 
crimes only by that means. That, how- 
ever, was not the opinion of some distin- 
guished military authorities. He was sorry 
his gallant Friend the Member for West- 
minster (Sir De Lacy Evans) was not in 
his place to speak for himself ; but he might 
refer to him as having long been opposed 
to the use of the lash. [Colonel NortH: 
Quite the contrary!] He could only say 
that his hon. and gallant Friend had him- 
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self told him so, and that he gave evidence 
to that effect before a Committee of the 
House. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that some hon. Members had spoken 
as though it was the opinion of British 
officers that the army could only be go- 
verned by the lash; but a little reflection 
would show them that it was not so—the 
conclusion was contradicted by the small- 
ness of the part which the lash played in 
the government of the army. What he 
understood to be the opinion of the most 
experienced officers was that there was a 
class of men in the army—and it must be 
remembered that we did not recruit our 
army from the most respectable classes, 
but took a good many of the most de- 
graded—who were nearly insensible to 
every sort of punishment except that of 
the lash. When this subject was dis- 
cussed in 1860, Lord Herbert, then Mr. 
Herbert, entered very fully into the reasons 
which, in his opinion, rendered it necessary 
to the discipline of the army that the 
punishment of flogging should be retained; 
and he was sure that hon. Gentlemen 
would agree with him that there must 
have been a very stern conviction of the 
necessity which made such a man as the 
late Lord Herbert speak so emphatically 
as he did of the necessity of retaining 
corporal punishment. Hon. Members who 
had taken part in this debate appeared 
to have forgotten a very salutary change 
which had been introduced during the last 
few years, according to which no man was 
liable to be flogged, except for grave of- 
fences of a mutinous nature, until he had 
for previous bad conduct been degraded 
into the second class. He was happy to 
say that the Returns showed that, of late 
years, the total number of floggings in 
the army had materially decreased. In 
1858 the number was 218 in the army 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and 13 in 
the militia; he had not been able to find 
the Return for 1859; in 1860 the num- 
ber of men flogged was 179; in 1861, 
168; and in 1862, 126. If these Returns 
did not prove much, they at least showed 
that officers were not inclined to flog more 
than they could help. Hon. Members had 
referred to the discipline of other armies 
as being maintained without flogging ; but 
he believed that in most of the European 
armies the punishments were more severe 
than our own, and that in many cases 
where we flogged they would shoot a man. 
Some hon. Members had mentioned the 
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American army. He should be very much 
surprised if the House of Commons did 
not require our army to be kept under 
somewhat sterner discipline than that 
which existed in America; nor was he 
certain that if hon. Members inquired 
they would not find that in the American 
army it had beenfound necessary to resort 
to very severe punishments to check mu- 
tiny and desertion. He was certain that 
British officers would not advocate the re- 
tention of this punishment if they did not 
think that it was necessary, and he be- 
lieved that it was the wish of all of them 
to inflict corporal punishment as seldom as 
possible. He did not think that it could 
be said that the liability to the lash was a 
degradation to the soldier. Hon. Members 
must recollect that by recent legislations 
civilians had been made liable to the same 
punishment; and, though he might be 
told that he paid the army a bad compli- 
ment by comparing soldiers with garotters, 
it must not be forgotten that no man in 
the army was liable to be flogged unless he 
had by repeated and serious offences proved 
himself to be a man of bad character. 

Mr. BASS said, that both the noble 
Marquess and the gallant Officer the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel North), 
had maintained that the discipline of a 
large part of the army was independent of 
the lash. Why, then, should not the lash 
be done away with altogether ? The noble 
Lord said that there was a class of of- 
fenders in the army who were so abandoned 
that they were insensible to any punish- 
ment but that which was only fit for 
brutes ; and the gallant Colonel asked the 
House to suggest a remedy for that evil. 
He said, ‘‘ Get rid of such men alto- 
gether.” That was what had to be done 
with them at last. We heard every day 
of men being drummed out of regiments 
because they were so abandoned and 
worthless as to be no longer fit to associate 
with human kind, and he suggested that 
that should be done before flogging them, 
instead of afterwards. The army was 
mainly composed of men of high spirit and 
great bravery, and why should they be 
degraded by having to associate with men 
who could only be classed with felons, 
Men who could only be kept in order by 
the lash should be turned out of the army 
at once. 

Coronet NORTH said, that the only 
means of avoiding the necessity for having 
this bad class of men in the army would 
be to double or treble the pay of the 
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soldier ; and he should like to see what|in a force which was recruited from the 
the house would say if they were asked to | higher class than the rest of the army— 
vote the pay of the privates at the rate of | namely, the Royal Artillery. An artillery- 





2s. 6d. aday. Was there no flogging in 
gaols? Why, if he was in command of 
a regiment in the City of Oxford he could | 
not flog a man without holding a court- 
martial upon him ; but if he took off his | 
red coat and went into the gaol he could, | 
as a visiting magistrate, order a man to be | 
flogged without any trial. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that there | 
was an ample substitute for flogging con- | 
tained in the provision of the Bill, which 
enabled the Queen to commute that punish- | 
ment into forty-two days’ imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, and with or 
without solitary confinement. 

Coronet NORTH: Who is to do his | 
duty ? 

Mra. W. WILLIAMS: Whois to do 
his duty while his back is bleeding ? 

CotoneL NORTH said, that the effect 
of the arrangement proposed by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth would be to make a 
good soldier perform forty-two days’ duty 
for a blackguard. 

Mr. Atperman SALOMONS pointed 
out that, after men were flogged, they were, 
in most cases, sent to the hospital, and 
some one must do their duty for them 
while they remained there. In conse- 
quence of some strong representations of 
the flogging at Woolwich last autumn, he 
believed that some less severe system of 
punishment had been adopted, and he had 
not heard that the discipline of the gar- 
rison had suffered in consequence. Even 
admitting that some flogging might be 
necessary, he thought that it was an un- 
necessary cruelty to the well-behaved men 
of a regiment to compel them to be the 
spectators of such an unpleasant and dis- 
gusting punishment. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR asked whe- 
ther the figures quoted by the noble Mar- 
quess included floggings in India, and, if 
not, whether he could furnish the House 
with Returns which would show the 
punishments inflicted there? He did not 
think that flogging could be entirely dis- 
pensed with in the army, but he thought 
it might be still further reduced. For 
violence to superiors, disgraceful conduct, 
and insubordination it was proper to flog ; 
but that punishment ought hardly to be 
inflicted for such offences as making away 
with necessaries, or even desertion. What 
was most remarkable was that the greatest 





amount of flogging appeared to take place 


Colonel North 


man possessed a considerable amount of 
education. Many of the Artillery were 
drawn from a class superior to the rest of 
thearmy. [‘*No!’’] Did hon. Gentlemen 
mean to say that the Artillery, as a body, 
were not superior to common soldiers ? 

CotoneL NORTH remarked that a pri- 
vate artilleryman was enlisted for his size, 
and passed the doctor in the same way as 
any other soldier. 

Mr. HENRY SEYMOUR maintained 
that the education he received after he 
joined rendered him superior to a common 
soldier, yet there were more punishments 
inflicted in proportion in the Artillery than 
in any other part of the army. 

LieutenaNnt-CoLtoneL W., STUART 
said, he could not regard making away 
with necessaries for the purpose of ex- 
changing them for drink as a minor fault. 
It was, in fact, an offence on account of 
which it was necessary to continue the 
punishment, But in many cases flogging 
was the maximum of punishment to be al- 
lowed, and instead of it the minimum was 
in general inflicted. In fact, if hon. Mem- 
bers looked over the list of punishments 
inflicted, they would find that the punish- 
ment of flogging was inflicted in very few 
of the cases for which it could be inflicted. 
In his five years of embodied militia ser- 
vice he had never seen a soldier flogged, 
nor sat upon a court-martial which as- 
signed that punishment ; but there were 
instances in which no other punishment 
reached the aggravated nature of the crime. 
Then there were places in which there was 
no Government prison, or the prison was 
already full, and flogging was the only 
means left to inflict a proper punishment. 
There were instances of soldiers being 
sent to prison and coming back confirmed 
in crime and repeating the same offence ; 
and, on the other hand, the first flogging 
had had the effect of bringing the soldier 
to a sense of duty. This showed that 
there were certain natures which could 
be best reached in this way. He hoped 
to see the time when the Return of men 
flogged in the army would give not 130, 
but twenty or thirty in the year. But this 
was not a change to be effected at once. 
Education would do it by degrees. With 
reference to what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Poole (Mr. Seymour), he (Lt.-Colo- 
nel Stuart) would say that the men in the 
Artillery were recruited in the ordinary 
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way ; and the question asked was, whether 
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Mr. COX reminded the gallant Colonel, 


he had a good chest and a strong arm ; | who had asked what punishment could take 


not whether he was of quick head. It 
was when the man went into the Artil- 
lery that he received the education ; and 
this in time had its proper effect. Men 
are not flogged for drunkenness, as for 
that there are other punishments. But 
drunkenness leads to crime of all sorts, 
particularly insubordination, which muat 
be severely punished and that at once. 
In general, a man from drink becomes in- 
subordinate in his corps; and unless he 
were flogged there would be an end of 
discipline, and the lives of the superior 
officers would not be safe. Any person 
who had seen the manner in which the 
men in foreign armies were punished 
would not wish to see our men treated 
so. The French soldier was stripped and 
exposed for several days and nights in a 
deep pit like a den, where he was fed from 
a pole like the bear in the Zoological Gar- 
dens. An officer who had been in the 
Crimea told him he had once seen a French 
soldier so treated in the Crimea. And 
there was not with the British soldier the 
running the gauntlet which was practised 
in the Austrian army. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY instanced a 
regiment in which the commanding officer 
had not used the lash for six years, and 
in which crime had decreased in a re- 
markable manner. He would be sorry 
for the present to say that the punish- 
ment of the lash should cease, because he 
feared the discipline of the army might be 
impaired, but he hoped the time would come 
when that change would be brought about. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he feared many 
would be led by the statement of the hon. 
Member for Poole (Mr. Seymour) to sup- 
pose that there was more flogging in the 
Artillery than in the rest of the British 
army. He (Colonel North) found that out 
of fifty-nine instances of flogging there 
were eleven of men in the Artillery. It 
was supposed by many that all the flogging 
at Woolwich must be among men of the 
Artillery ; but there were in that garrison 
7,649 troops of the different branches of 
the service. Qut of fifty-nine cases of 
corporal punishment no fewer than forty- 
four oceurred in the Marines, one of the 
most meritorious corps in the service. The 
explanation was that men who received a 
lump sum on returning from long service 
abroad could not be expected to be so 
orderly as soldiers who had been steadily 
performing their duty at home. 





the place of flogging, that he had taken no 
notice of what fell from the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ayrton), who stated that the punish- 
ment of flogging had been abolished in the 
Native Indian army. The gallant Colonel 
ought to write to some of his friends in 
India, and from them get information how 
they maintained discipline in the Indian 
army without resorting to the lash. If the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) found a gratification in the diminution of 
the cases of flogging in the army, he would 
feel a much greater if he could say there 
was not an instance of flogging at all. 

CotoneL NORTH said, with respect to 
certain observations made by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
that the army would never forget the name 
of Lord William Bentinck, for they regar- 
ded the doing away with flogging in the 
Indian army, while it was retained in our 
own, as a great outrage. [Cheers.] He 
was happy to hear those cheers, but so the 
fact was. What was the result of the abo- 
lition of flogging in that case? Why, that 
the Indian army en masse mutinied. [‘‘ Oh! 
Hear, hear ! ’’} 

Mr. COX said, that the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had told 
them that the abolition of flogging had no- 
thing to do with the Indian mutiny. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
he should be sorry to be thought to have 
said that our army was recruited from the 
very lowest part of our population. There 
were many exceedingly respectable persons 
in the humblest ranks of the army; but in 
its enlistment they could not be very par- 
ticular as to the character of the men. 
Provided the recruit appeared fit to become 
a soldier, they took him; and, as there 
were many wild, reckless, and, he might 
almost say, criminal persons in the service, 
mere mild, ordinary punishment would not 
be sufficient for them; and the power, at 
least, of flogging ought to be retained. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 55; 
Noes 42: Majority 3. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 23 to 25 agreed to. 


Clause 26 
Mr. COX said, he was utterly at a loss 
to know what possible reason could be 
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given for retaining the still more brutal 
punishment of branding. If a man were 
so bad as not to be fit to remain in the 
army, they should at once get rid of him, 
and afford him the chance which privation 
might offer of retrieving his character. 
This clause was a disgrace to our statute- 
book. It enabled courts-martial, in addi- 
tion to any other punishment, to order the 
~ letter “‘D” to be deeply marked on the 
left breast of a deserter, with ink or gun- 
powder, or other preparation, in such a 
manner as to ‘‘ be clearly seen, and not 
liable to be obliterated.” They might 
also recommend that the letters “BC” 
(bad character) should be branded inde- 
libly upon his person. He knew one 
case of a man entering the army, who, as 
the noble Lord said, was rather ‘ wild,” 
and who was afterwards guilty of all sorts 
of military offences. After he had had 
his flogging, he at last came under the 
operation of Clause 26, and received both 
the brands of “D” and “BC.” He 
turned out some few years later to be an 
honest, worthy, and hard-working labourer, 
and as such obtained the recommendation 
of several respectable persons as a candi- 
date for the police foree. He was re- 
jected, but he would unquestionably have 
been successful in his application, but for 
the indelible marks showing that he had 
once been a bad man. He maintained 
that it was not a Christian mode of punish- 
ment to brand a man with infamy for life 
without leaving him a locus penitentie. 
Such a punishment could never conduce to 
the benefit of the army. He moved the 
omission of the clause. 

Cotonet NORTH observed, that brand- 
ing was a protection to the public at large, 
and unless a deserter was branded he 
might possibly obtain admission into other 
regiments. 

Mr. LOCKE expressed his surprise, 
when so many remarkable improvements 
had taken place in science and art, the 
army and navy should be selected for the 
exercise of the greatest brutality. The 
flogging of criminals had been abolished 
[‘‘ No, no! ”] except in the case of ga- 
rotters. When that punishment in the 
case of criminals tried in courts of justice 
had been abolished, it was most extra- 
ordinary that officers in the army and navy 
should desire to retain such a disgraceful 
system. But whatever might be said as 
to the necessity for flogging, not one word 
could be said in justification of the detest- 
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ever his offence, had suffered for it in the 
army, and when they branded him and 
turned him adrift, they closed against him 
every opportunity of regaining a position 
in society. Nothing could be more ter- 
rible. Suppose a man had deserted. [Co- 
lonel NortH : How often ?] Well, suppose 
him to have deserted six times. Why 
not, as was the practice in our gaols, em- 
ploy the photograph, in order to identify 
deserters and prevent them again getting 
into the army? That would be much 
better than stripping a recruit to see 
whether he was branded or not? Flog- 
ging, so far as civilians were concerned, 
had been abolished. [‘‘ No, no!) With 
regard to all offenders above the age of 
sixteen, that punishment had been abo- 
lished. [‘* No, no!”] It was very easy 
to say ‘‘ No” when a man did not pos- 
sess any knowledge on the subject. 

Cotone. NORTH rose to order, and 
begged to say that he had referred to 
documents which had been placed on the 
table of the House. [** Order, order!’’] 

Mr. LOCKE was aware that the gallant 
Officer was referring to Mr. Adderley’s 
Bill, against which he (Mr. Locke) had 
voted ; and having voted against a Bill 
authorizing the flogging of garotters it 
was not likely he should support a clause 
authorizing the branding of the brave de- 
fenders of our country upon their backs, or 
breasts, or anywhere. Let an offender be 
photographed, and an end put to the brutal 
course which was now pursued, 

CotoneL NORTH said, that on referring 
to the papers on the table he found that 
two boys of the ages of fifteen and sixteen 
had received forty-eight lashes in some 
place in Lancashire. The lashes were not 
inflicted with a birch rod, but with a cat- 
o’-nine tails, for tearing leaves out of a 
Bible and Prayer Book. In many of the 
prisons there was flogging without end. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, that few 
persons had had more dealings with the 
working men than himself, and he believed 
the working man and the soldier to be the 
same—they were very much what we made 
them. He should have no hesitation in 
following his hon. Colleague into the lobby 
and voting for the omission of this clause. 
If aman was unworthy of serving in the 
army let him be dismissed; but they ought 
not, by branding, to deprive him of all 
locus penitentic. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he sympathized 
very much with those who opposed flog- 
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could dispense with flogging in the army ; 
but he could not conscientiously say that 
discipline could be maintained without it. 
This, however, was a different matter. A 
great deal of zeal and humanity had been 
wasted in this discussion. In point of fact, 
there was no pain—not the slightest—in 
the operation of branding. He. might say 
so personally from his recollections at 
school ; many boys had their arms marked 
for the pleasure of the thing. Marking 
for dismissal from the army was compara- 
tively of recent introduction. A man of 
bad character was no sooner dismissed than 
he immediately enlisted in another regi- 
ment. Talk of leaving a man room for 
repentance, but marking did not in the 
slightest degree interfere with that ; it only 
affected his power of getting into another 
regiment. He had had cases brought 
before him by hundreds ; dismissed men 
would be continually getting into other 
regiments, unless some means were 
adopted of identifying deserters. Photo- 
graphy would not afford the desired means 
of ready identification. It would be rather 
difficult to place photographs of all deser- 
ters in the hands of every recruiting 
officer. 

Mr. BRIGHT : I should like very much 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentleman if 
he could tell us what number of men in a 
year are branded. I dare say the number 
is very small, [‘* No, no!”] Any hon. 
Gentleman opposite connected with the 
army would do great good to this discus- 
sion if he would give us the number, I 
dare say my hon. Friend behind me can 
do it. But this matter reminds me of the 
answer which some people make when 
capital punishment is objected to—namely, 
what will you do with ten or a dozen men 
if you keep them alive instead of hanging 
them. I have no doubt it would be found 
that this—punishment I am not allowed to 
call it now, but this practice—arises from 
a superstition. The number of men branded 
in all probability is very small—probably 
not more than one in every thousand in the 
army. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
further says it is not a punishment, for it 
does not give torture when inflicted. But 
it may be that it is intended to be a great 
punishment. It is to prevent a man being 
re-enlisted, and that costs so much for 
bounty. You do not give so much for 
bounty ; and even if a re-enlistment cost 
this country £5, that does not seem to me 
to be a sufficient reason for keeping up 
what 1 must say is an ignominy and a 
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barbarity which ought not to be heard of 
in a civilized country. The only place in 
which, as far as I know, branding is prac- 
tised, and now it is dying out there, is in 
the slave States of America, where it is 
not an uncommon thing for the owners of 
negroes to brand them with the in tials of 
the owners’ names. The object is that 
if those slaves run away they may be dis- 
covered and known wherever they can be 
laid hold of. There is one view which I 
would recommend to Gentlemen connected 
with the army. This country at this mo- 
ment is approaching a period that I will 
not hesitate to call a period of revolution 
in regard to labour. You see enormous 
emigration to the United States and to the 
Colonies. Every man in the manufactur- 
ing districts who knows anything knows 
that the demand for labour is overrunning 
the supply, and wages in all probability 
will rise very much ; and I should not be 
at all surprised if ten years hence we 
should find labour, even in the agricultural 
districts, 25 or 50 per cent higher than at 
this moment. Well, if that be so, you 
will find much greater difficulty in recruit- 
ing for the army than you have in time 
past. You have enormous forces in the 
West and East Indies. Including the 
depéts here, I think you have nearly 
80,000 men ; and you require to raise 
10,000 a year to keep up that army. If 
I was one of those who thought it neces- 
sary to maintain these great forces, and 
was anxious that we should always be able 
to obtain a full supply from the population, 
I should be disposed to make the army as 
little distasteful to the people as possible, 
and so far as it can be made to appear to 
them an honourable service. It is not to 
your advantage merely to pick up the most 
reckless and most unworthy of the popula- 
tion. I should think that every officer of 
a regiment would wish to have under his 
command respectable and honourable men. 
Well, that being so, would it not be worth 
your while to try whether the army of this 
great empire could not be enlisted and 
could not be maintained in sufficient order 
without having recourse to that which on 
the face of it strikes every man and woman 
in England, and every man and woman in 
the world, as a punishment degrading, 
barbarous, and wholly unsuited to our 
time. I think the noble Lord said that a 
great many of these soldiers were fast and 
wild. But I have heard of a great many 
cases in which officers are very fast. You 
have a great number of men in the army, 
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stationed in different parts of the country, 
with very little to do. You have taken 
them from all the comforts and from all the 
inducements to good which men have who 
live at home. It is not to be wondered at 
that there are many cases—I am only sur- 
prised that there are not more—in which 
men give trouble to their officers and to 
those superior to them. But if I were one 
of those officers 1 should like to try the 
plan of merey and kindness and fairness 
and sympathy with the men under my 
command. You find that when officers of 
regiments practise these qualities the men 
conduct themselves properly without flog- 
ging; and you find that the men in some 
of your ships of war will go off for a year 
or two years, and traverse the ocean, and 
eome back without the punishment of flog- 
ging having been once inflicted. You may 
rely upon it that this depends almost as 
much upon the character of the ofticers as 
it does upon the character of the men. 
When this House tries the principles of | 
humanity on any portion of the population 
it never fails to succeed, and I believe that 
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to-morrow, if the people of this country | 
should read that the Government had con- | 
sented to omit this clause, all classes in the | 
United Kingdom would rejoice. I shall | 
have great pleasure in supporting the Mo- | 
tion of my hon. Friend. 

CoroneL KNOX said, he had heard the | 
speech of the Judge Advocate with the 
greatest pleasure, because the right hon. 
Gentleman was the best informed person in 
the House on the subject. If this clause 
were struck out, desertion would go on ad | 
infinitum, and the country would thereby 
be put to an enormous useless expense by 
the blackguards deserting and re-enlisting, 
and receiving the bounty. 

Caprais JERVIS reminded the Com- 
mittee that these Acts of Parliament were 
prepared and passed by civilians ; the 
officers of the army had only to carry out 
the Acts which Parliament had passed. He 
would also remind them of the distinction 
between punishments at home and in the 
presence of the enemy. When a force 
was in the presence of the enemy officers 
were bound to protect the honest men by 
seeing that cowardly scoundrels did not 
shirk their duty ; and the choice of punish- 
ment in that case was only between shooting 
and flogging. In the Continental armies 
shooting was the rule, and in the English 
army flogging. The Committee could de- 
cide which was the most humane. At 
home it was a question of economy, and 
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that was the work of civilians. No officer 
in the army would not rather see a man 
discharged than flogged. This was nothing 
more nor less than a question of money. In 
the Life Guards the men were never flogged, 
because their officers had the option of 
discharging them, and of replacing them 
by well-behaved men ; and, if the House 
of Commons would only go to the same 
expense in other cases, commanding officers 
would hail the abolition of flogging with 
the greatest pleasure, drawing the distine- 
tion he had already mentioned between 
service at home and service in the face of 
the enemy. Nor had commanding officers 
any wish to brand a single man ; on the 
contrary, they would be only too glad to 
get rid of such characters. But when 
soldiers deserted, it was the officer com- 
manding the company who was responsible 
for their kit; and the public purse also 
suffered in the loss of the bounty. If, 
however, hon. Members opposite, who be- 
grudged every shilling that was necessary 
for the army, would only vote the money 
necessary to replace these deserters, this 
clause might be omitted as soon as they 
pleased. Branding was adopted by the 
late Lord Herbert because desertion and 
re-enlistment had gone on to a great extent 
in the army. It had been said that we 
| did not flog any portion of the civil popu- 
lation, but the fact was that flogging was 
inflicted i in every gaol in the country. 

Mr. NEATE said, that the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Judge 
Advocate was repugnant to his feelings. 
He saw no reason why this peculiarly 
barbarous punishment should be kept up in 
the army. If it was good for the army, it 
ought to be made a part of the ticket-of- 
leave system, and civilians ought to have 
a perpetual mark upon them, to remain to 
the end of their lives. But was it right 
to brand any man with the disgrace of an 
irremediable offence which would never be 
forgiven or forgotten? The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Harwich (Captain Jervis) 
said that the officers were obliged to protect 
themselves, because they had to pay for the 
kit of deserters. But why had they this 
detestable system in the army ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the extension of the 
practice of branding of soldiers dismissed 
with ignominy, was due to one of the most 
tender-hearted and humane of men, the 
late Lord Herbert, one who, of all civi- 
lians who ever had to do with the army, 
devoted himself with the most untiring 
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application to the amelioration of its 
condition. He did not think it would be 
satisfactory to introduce an important 
change in the discipline of the army at 
a moment when this subject was not 
expected to be under consideration, and 
when, consequently, a great number of 
Members were absent, who would other- 
wise have been in their places. There 
was something very painful in the dis- 
cussion of these personal punishments, 
and it was necessary to steel one’s self 
by conditions of rigid prudence in oppo- 
sition to first feelings and inclinations. 
But the punishment was not a eruel one 
in the ordinary sense of cruelty, and 
in this respect it differed from flog- 
ging ; nor was there the painful exhibi- 
tion before a soldier’s comrades which 
took place when the punishment of flog- 
ging was administered. In declaring that 
it was a mere question of money, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Captain Jer- 
vis) had defended branding on too nar- 
row a ground. If this were so, even the 
most ardent economists would be bound 
to substitute other arrangements on the 
part of the public. But other considera- 
tions than those of money were involved. 
Desertion was an offence which it was 
very difficult to check. When a man 
deserted from one regiment, almost his 
first thought, as soon as he fell short of 
money, was to re-enlist in another; and 
it was not unnatural that some effectual 
means should be resorted to for establish- 
ing his personal identity. In the case 
of men dismissed with ignominy, Lord 
Herbert’s proposal stood on strong grounds, 
The Committee would remember that the 
vast majority of our soldiers had nothing 
to do with flogging; and among the mi- 
nority there were many who, though subject 
to flogging, yet ought not to be placed in 
the category of hopelessly bad subjects. 
Some, however, of this class there were, 
and when these were dismissed with 
ignominy, was it not desirable to prevent 
re-enlistment upon other grounds than 
those relating to the bounty —that is, 
upon high moral grounds and grounds of 
discipline? When these bad and har- 
dened characters went into another regi- 
ment, they did not merely obtain a cer- 
tain bounty ; they carried a poison with 
them and made other men as bad as 
themselves. And seeing that re-enlist- 
ment was the object and resort of these 
men, it seemed right that some special 
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The comparison made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) 
between branding the deserting soldier 
and branding slaves in the Slave States 
of America, did not apply. In America 
the brand was put on a part of the body 
visible to the world; but as regards the 
soldier, the law clearly pointed out that it 
was to be put where it could not be seen. 
It was only seen by the commanding 
officer and the surgeon. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the Committee 
would not take upon itself the responsibility 
of introducing the proposed alteration. 

Mr. W. EWART said, that branding 
stamped a man for life, whatever position 
he might look for ; and the hon. Member for 
Finsbury had shown that the brand would 
prevent a man from being admitted into the 
police. Why not use photography instead 
of branding, as was done with regard to 
the ticket-of-leave men? In former times 
it was thought necessary to brand civilians, 
but they had to give up the practice. 
Notwithstanding his respect for the high 
character of the late Lord Herbert, he 
(Mr. Ewart) would vote against the system 
of branding. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 80; 
Noes 50: Majority 30. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses and the Preamble 
agreed to. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, with regard to the course of 
business for to-morrow, it was uncertain 
how long the discussions on going into 
Committee of Supply were likely to last, 
but it was the intention of the Government 
to go on with the Army Estimates, not, 
however, including Vote 6. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS BILL—[Bmx 44.] 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. LAWSON moved, that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill to enable Owners 
and Occupiers of property in certain dis- 
tricts to prevent the common sale of Intoxi- 
eating Liquors within such district. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE: The Government 
does not object to the introduction of the 
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pledge themselves to assent to its further 
progress. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
enable owners and occupiers of property in certain 
districts to prevent the common sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors within such districts.”—(Mr. Law- 
son.) 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 70; 
Noes 36 : Majority 34. 


House resumed. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Lawson and Mr. Baziey. 


Bill presented, and read 1°, [Bill 44. ] 


House adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 


Le 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 11, 1864. 


MINUTES.}—Pusuic Brus — First Reading— 
Leasesand Sales of Settled Estates Act Amend- 
ment* (No. 30). 

Second Reading—Turnpike Roads* [x.1.] (No. 
2 


4. 
Third Reading — Chief Rents (Ireland)* [u.1.] 
(No, 28), and passed. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED ESTATES ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Settled Estates Act (1856) 
—Was presented by The Earl of Matmessurr 
and read 1*, and to be printed. (No. 30.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, to arse next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 11, 1864. 


MINUTES.] — Szrecr Comurrezs — Report— 
Committee of Selection, Third Report (No. 62). 

Suprty—considered in Committee*—Committee 
R.P. 

Ways and Means—Resolutions [March 10] re- 
ported ; First Resolution re-committed. 

Resolution [March 10] reported ; Bills ordered. 

Pustic Bits—Resolution in Committee—Land 
Securities Company (Stamp Duty on Mortgage 
Debentures). 

First Reading—Consolidated Fund (£4,500,000)*; 
Consolidated Fund (£584,650)*; Fish Teinds 
(Scotland)* [Bill 45). 
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Reading — Summary Procedure (Scot- 
land)* [Bill 32]. 

Considered as amended—Mutiny* 

Third Reading—Marine Mutiny* and passed. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SCULLY said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If the Irish 
Government have received a Report from 
the Resident Magistrates commissioned to 
investigate certain charges preferred by 
the Rev. William Corcoran, C.C., against 
Sub-Inspector Boyce, of the police station 
at Dundrum, in the county of Tipperary ; 
and if they will lay before the House 
copies of that Report, with its accompa- 
nying evidence, and of any Official Corre- 
spondence, Minutes or Orders, relating to 
the conduct of Sub-Inspector Boyce to- 
wards the late Constable Wiggins, or to 
the dismissal of Dr. Power from being 
medical attendant at Dundrum Station; 
and whether it is now intended merely to 
reprimand and remove to another station 
Sub-Inspector Boyce ; and what is inten- 
ded regarding Dr. Power? Hs hoped he 
might be permitted to ask the right hon. 
Baronet not to disport himself in his 
reply. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL, in reply, said, the 
Government had received a Report from 
the Resident Magistrates, and after in- 
quiring into the case the Lord Lieutenant 
thought it adequate punishment to remove 
Sub-Inspector Boyce to another place. 
The only matter involved was that a 
policeman on the point of death— 

Mr. SCULLY rose to order. The rule 
was very strict, that in asking a question 
no one was allowed to make an explana- 
tory statement. The right hon. Gentleman 
in the chair upheld the rules very strictly 
in that respect, and he (Mr. Scully) en- 
tirely objected to have the matter gone 
into by the Chief Secretary when merely 
replying to a question. If a statement 
was made, and the whole subject gone 
into, he should have no alternative but to 
move the adjournment of the House. He 
trusted the Chief Secretary would observe 
order, and confine himself to the question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me that 
the right hon. Gentleman was answering 
the question on the paper. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, the inquiry 
had appeared in the newspapers, and at 
the rate of a penny a day the whole of the 
discussion on the subject could be obtained. 
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Of course, if the House thought proper, it 
could be published, but it was very volu- 
minous. As for Dr. Power, he had been 
dismissed from being a medical officer to 
the Constabulary, and it was not intended 
to reinstate him. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to know 
whether the Chief Secretary objected to 
produce the Report of the Commissioners 
and the Official Correspondence on the 
subject. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the hon. 
Gentleman could give notice of a Motion 
for their production. 


DAUNT’S ROCK AND ROBERT’S COVE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Is it 
finally decided, or still under deliberation, 
to place a Light Ship at Daunt’s Rock, off 
Cork Harbour; has his attention been 
called to the proposal to mark the site of 
Daunt’s Rock by means of a Lighthouse 
at Robert’s Head; also to the construc- 
tion, at trifling expense, of an entrance 
from the sea into the artificial Dock at 
Robert’s Cove, excavated a few years since 
by the Irish Board of Works; and will he 
cause inquiry to be made respecting such 
Lighthouse and Dock Entrance as works 
of public utility, and to provide increased 
security or refuge on a frequented coast ? 
He should not object to any explanation 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
give, because that right hon. Gentleman 
would answer the question and would not 
be impertinent. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that the Trinity Corporation and the Bal- 
last Board of Dublin recommended that a 
Light Ship or some kind of Beacon should 
be placed upon Daunt’s Rock, but the 
Trinity Board had stated that the expense 
of such a Light Ship ought not to be 
thrown upon the general trade frequenting 
St. George’s Channel, but upon the ships 
frequenting Cork Harbour. The author- 
ities in Cork declined to bear the expense, 
and in that position the matter was now 
placed. The Mercantile Marine Fund was 
the only one at the disposal of Govern- 
ment for the purpose of supporting Light 
Ships, and as the authorities objected to 
throw the support of that Light Ship upon 
the fund, of course it must be provided 
from some other source. He trusted the 
authorities at Cork would be induced to 
support the expense. With respect to 
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Robert’s Cove, the dock there had been 
executed by the Board of Works in Ire- 
land, and they had no information at the 
Admiralty or Board of Trade on the sub- 


ject. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware that the Harbour Commis- 
sioners of Cork had no power whatever to 
devote any portion of their funds to a 
Light Ship in a place which was some- 
thing like five miles beyond their juris- 
diction ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
no information as to the powers of the 
Cork authorities, but he thought if they 
assented it would be easy by legislation to 
provide a toll for the purpose. 

Mr. SCULLY: Would the right hon. 
Gentleman cause inquiry to be made on 
the subject ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would. 


ADMIRAL FITZROY’S WEATHER PRE- 
DICTIONS,—QUESTION. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether any Observations 
have been made for the purpose of record- 
ing the actual weather corresponding to 
Admiral Fitzroy’s daily forecasts and oc- 
casional warning signals; and, if so, whe- 
ther there will be any objection to lay the 
results before the House ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON, in reply, said, 
he had to state that observations had been 
made during the past year with a view to 
comparing the actual weather with the 
predictions which had been made by Ad- 
miral Fitzroy, and the Board of Trade 
were endeavouring to digest that informa- 
tion, and to put itin a shape which would 
be intelligible to the House, and when 
that had been done, and when Admiral 
Fitzroy had had an opportunity of seeing 
this information, and of making his re- 
marks upon it, he hoped to be able to lay it 
before the House ; and he might also state 
that by the kindness of the French au- 
thorities the Board of Trade had received 
a similar comparison which was made at 
Brest, and if possible that information 
would be laid on the table of the House at 
the same time. 


THE MHOW COURT MARTIAL. 
QUESTION. 
Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he rose 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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War, What opinion of the Judge Advocate 
General on the subject of the Mhow Court 
Martial was cited by His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief in his Memoran- 
dum of 18th December, 1862; what was 
the date of the opinion in which, as stated 
by the Under Secretary of State on the 
29th and 30th June, 1863, after conside- 
ration of the whole of the proceedings, the 
Judge Advocate General advised that the 
sentence of the Mhow Court Martial was 
legal, and in consequence of which opinion 
Paymaster Smales was, “after a time,” 
gazetted out of the regiment; whether he 
will lay upon the table the evidence upon 
which it was determined to bring Colonel 
Crawley to a Court Martial; whether that 
evidence was previously submitted to the 
Judge Advocate General for his approval ; 
and whether, before the court-martial 
was ordered, any statement was received 
from Colonel Crawley in answer to ex 
parte evidence ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he would him- 
self answer the question of the hon. Baro- 
net. What he stated on a former occa- 
sion was, that he considered the pro- 
ceedings of the Mhow Court Martial of 
such a kind that if the trial had occurred 
in this country he should not have advised 
Her Majesty that they should be confirmed 
without revision. But he did not upon 
that opinion advise Her Majesty to grant 
Mr. Smales a pardon. In point of fact, 
he stated as his opinion that, although 
the proceedings would have been submitted 
for revision, they were legal. The date 
of that opinion was the 27th November, 
1862. He did not think that the evidence 
upon which it was determined to bring 
Colonel Crawley to a court-martial could 
be laid on the table of the House; but he 
would now read an extract from a letter 
written by himself— 

“The papers submitted to me appear to dis- 

close evidence which, in the absence of contradic- 
tion or satisfactory explanation, would, in my 
opinion, warrant a conviction.” 
With respect to the question as to whether 
any answer was received from Colonel 
Crawley in reference to the evidence, he 
had to say, that there was not time to 
have received an answer from him after 
the notice sent out that he was to be put 
upon his trial. 

Lorpv HOTHAM said, he wished to 
know what was the date of the letter 
containing the extract just read? 

Mr. HEADLAM replied, that the date 
was the 23rd of June, 1863. 


Sir James Fergusson 
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GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES BILL—THE 
** PROFESSIONAL” AND “ EUROPEAN” 
SOCIETIES.—EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WICKHAM said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, in his statement on Monday last 
on the Government Annuities Bill, he 
had any intention, when alluding to the 
transactions between the Professional and 
| eee Societies, to impute any disho- 

nourable or improper conduct to the Euro- 
| pean Society ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
|QUER said, he had great pleasure in 
| assuring his hon. Friend that he had no 
intention of imputing any dishonourable 
or improper conduct to the European 
Society. The fact he had stated was to 
the effect that in the amalgamation—or, 
more strictly speaking, he should call it 
the transfer of liabilities from the Pro- 
fessional Society to the European Society 
—there was registered on the policies 
the difference between the sum which was 
assured and the amount at which it stood 
at that period, and he described that de- 
duction by the strong phrase of ‘‘ whole- 
sale robbery,”’ rather than a fair commer- 
cial transaction. It was, however, his 
intention to deal with the relation of the 
Professional Society to its own policy 
holders. Of course, it was not to be ex- 
pected from any other society that it would 
take these policies at their full nominal 
value. That was the state of the case, 
and he had no intention to imply that the 
European Society was in any way involved 
in the matter. With regard to the Profes- 
sional Society, he should be very glad if 
any statements were offered to him on the 
part of that society which would enable 
him in some way to qualify the phrase he 
had used. 





HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
QUESTION. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, What steps have been taken 
by the Government since the Reports of 
the Select Committee of 1857 and the 
Royal Commission on Harbours of Refuge 
for the construction or improvement of 
Harbours; and whether he will lay upon 
the table any Correspondence between the 
several departments of the Government 
on this subject ? 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, in reply, 
that in 1861 a Bill was introduced by the 
Government, and was afterwards 
into a law, for the purpose of authorizing 
loans from the public funds to be made to 
the harbour authorities for the construc- 
tion and improvement of harbours. That 
Bill was in accordance with the recom- 
mendations both of the Committee and of 
Commissioners acting under that Act ; and 
he believed that a sum in round numbers 
of nearly £1,000,000 had been agreed to 
be lent for the improvement and con- 
struction of harbours. Moreover, other 
applications were under consideration at 
the present time, amounting probably to 
some £200,000 or £300,000. He had 
now before him a statement of some of 
the cases, and he might mention the case 
of Wick, which was making its own har- 
bour, not, indeed, a large one, as sug- 
gested by the Commissioners, suitable for 
all ships, but sufficient for the local trade, 
and calculated to be useful in saving life in 
connection with the fishing trade of that 
place. Port Erin having got an Act passed 
for a harbour, application had been made 
to the Commissioners of Public Works for 
a loan, and the harbour there would be, in 
point of fact, better-and more useful for 
the purpose even of refuge than that recom- 
mended by the Commission. Tyne was 
also making its breakwater, by means of 
the aid afforded by the Public Works’ 
Commissioners ; and in the Tees a break- 
water was being constructed, also by loan 
from the same Commissioners. He could 
mention other harbours, but he might say, 
generally, that a great deal of use was 
made of the powers given by the Act of 
1861. With respect to any correspondence 
on the subject of Harbours of Refuge, the 

Board of Trade would be prepared to lay 
it on the table of the House if the hon. 
Baronet moved for its production. 


STARVATION IN THE METROPOLIS. 
QUESTION. 


Lory ROBERT CECIL said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Poor Law Board, 
Whether his attention has been drawn to 
the case of starvation in Bethnal Green, 
alleged to have taken place through the 
neglect of the relieving officer; and whe- 
ther any investigation into that officer’s 
conduct is to be instituted ? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS : I beg, Sir, to say 
that this case had arrested my attention on 
reading the report of it in the newspapers, 
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and I did what is usual in my office in 
cases of inquests. I applied to the Coro- 
ner for a copy of his depositions, and I 
further directed an Inspector to proceed 
to the authorities of the parish to ask for 
information on the subject. They stated 
that they were perfectly ready to make any 
inquiry with respect to the case at once. 
They stated, what perhaps it would be 
satisfactory to the noble Lord to hear, that 
in this case the man, whose wife was stated 
to have been starved to death, was in the 
receipt of fifteen shillings a week, and had 
been so throughout the winter; and the 
unfortunate woman herself was being at- 
tended by the medical officer, and she had 
made no application for nutriment not- 
withstanding that it was stated she was 
starving. 


UNION RELIEF TO THE WIVES OF 
SOLDIERS, &c.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ADDINGTON said, he would beg 
to ask the President of the Poor Law 
Board, Whether any provision is made by 
Law for the stoppage out of the pay of 
Soldiers, Marines, Sailors, and Militiamen, 
of such sums of money as may have been 
expended from the Poor Rate in the relief 
of their wives and children when deserted 
by them and left chargeable to the Parish 
or Union where they are residing; and, if 
not, whether he will enter into co n- 
dence with the Horse Guards’ Authorities 
for the purpose of effecting an arrangement 
to meet the case? 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, in reply, 
that there was no provision made by Law 
for stopping from the pay of Soldiers and 
Sailors any sum expended in relief for 
their wives and children when deserted. 
On the contrary, there was a provision in 
the Mutiny Act that no proceeding should 
be taken against any Soldier, either in the 
Line or the Militia, who might have de- 
serted his family. With respect to Sai- 
lors, when they intended to make pro- 
vision for their wives and families, they 
gave an allotment note of their pay to 
them, anf on the production of that allot- 
ment note the person holding it was en- 
titled to receive the pay, but not Poor 
Law Guardians or Parochial authorities. 
He certainly had no intention of corre- 
sponding with the authorities of the Horse 
Guards on the subject, because, inasmuch 
as there was the disfinct provision that no 
proceeding should be commenced against 
any Soldiers or Sailors on account of relief 
to their families, they no doubt would 
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consider it injurious to Her Majesty’s ser- 
vice in the way of enlistment that those 
people should be made liable. 


Inspection of 


EDUCATION REPORTS, 
QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, When 
he will lay upon the table the Annual 
Report of the Committee of Council; 
whether he has issued instructions to 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools di- 
recting that this year and in future Re- 
ports will be required from only one-half 
of their number; and whether the Reports 
received this year from the Inspectors will 
be presented to the House in the usual 
manner, and without omission or muti- 
lation ? 

Mr. LOWE replied, that the Report of 
the Committee of Council would be laid 
upon the table about the beginning of 
June, which was the ordinary time. No 
Department made its Reports more spee- 
dily than the Department of Education. 
The Reports of the Inspectors up to the 
31st of December were only just received, 
and, considering the labour those Inspec- 
tors underwent, and the examinations they 
had to make at the training colleges, it 
was impossible for them to Report earlier. 
With respect to the second question put 
by the right hon. Baronet, he answered 
that in the affirmative. Formerly, the rule 
was that the chief Inspectors should alone 
Report, and many of the chief Inspectors 
had assistants, who did not report. The dis- 
tinction between chief and assistant Inspec- 
tors had been abolished, and the districts 
divided into smaller ones, so that each In- 
spector had a district to himself, and for 
which he was alone responsible; conse- 
quently, if each Inspector were to report, 
there would be double the usual number of 
Reports printed, and double the expense 
incurred by the country for that purpose, 
which now, including the time occupied by 
the Inspectors and the cost of printing, 
amounted to about £2,000. As to the third 
question, whether the Reports received 
from the Inspectors would be presented in 
the usual manner, and without mutilation 
or omission, he had to say that they would 
be presented in the usual manner. The 
ight hon. Baronet did not seem, if he 
might judge from his question, to be quite 
aware what that usual manner was. It 
was the usual manner to present the Re- 
ports without omission or mutilation. A 


Mr. C. P. Villiers 
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| Report was either presented as it came 
from the Inspector, or not at all. If it 
appeared to the Committee of Council that 
any of the Inspectors had transgressed 
their instructions, his Report was sent 
back to him for correction; and if it was 
found, when returned, not to be in a pro- 
per form, it was not laid on the table of 
the House. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that he 
had called upon only half the Inspectors 
to report. He wished to know whether 
all the Reports so sent in would be laid 
on the table without the suppression of 
any of them ? 

Mr. LOWE said, he could not answer 
that question until he had made himself 
master of the Reports. 


COURT MARTIAL LAW.—QUESTION, 


Mr. O'REILLY said, he would beg to 
ask the Judge Advocate Generai, Whether 
it is lawful in the Army to prevent a pri- 
soner on his trial from having free com- 
munication with the witnesses who are to 
be called for his defence ? 

Mr. HEADLAM replied, that there was 
no difference in principle between Martial 
Law and Civil Law on this point. The 
question might, therefore, have been ad- 
dressed with propriety to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General. He 
(Mr. Headlam) did not think that there 
was any more clearly established principle 
of English Law than that the prisoner 
should have the most complete access to 
all the information necessary for his de- 
fence. 


INSPECTION OF NIGHT SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he wished 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, What pro- 
vision is made for the inspection of Night 
Schools? 

Mr. LOWE said, in reply, that the 
night school was deemed another meeting 
of the day school; and as provision had 
been made for the inspection of the day 
school, so far it had also been made for the 
other. The night schools besides were at 
work for only six months of the year; and 
if they were to provide for the inspection 
of all these schools, scattered as they were 
up and down the country, it would neces- 
sitate the employment of double the num- 





ber of Inspectors to accomplish the duty 
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within the period. It was, therefore, not 
in their power to make such provision. 
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BANK ACT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Srr ANDREW AGNEW said, he would 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, What course he intends to pursue as 
to this Bill? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, in reply, that the Western 
Bank of Scotland shareholders were of 
opinion that if the issue of notes which 
they had lost were revived, they ought to 
enjoy to a certain extent the profit of that 
issue. The Government had not been able 
to concur in that view. They had, there- 
fore, sent a negative reply to the applica- 
tion received from the shareholders; but 
it would, of course, be only fair that they 
should have time to consider what course 
they would pursue. He would, therefore, 
fix the next stage of the Bill for Monday, 
the first day after the recess. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 
QUESTION, 


Ms. WALPOLE said, that as the House 
was to rise next Friday, it would be for 
the convenience of hon. Members to know 
what would be the course of business dur- 
ing the week. Did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer mean to proceed with the Go- 
vernment Annuities Bill next Thursday? 
[ Mr. Grapstone signified assent.] In that 
case would there be time to take the Penal 
Servitude Bill before Easter? 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, that it would 
of course depend on the length of the de- 
bate on the Government Annuities Bill 
whether the Penal Servitude Bill would 
be taken next Thursday. He would not, 
of course, bring it on at a late hour. 


THE DANISH BLOCKADE. 
QUESTION. 


Mz. DALGLISH said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether the Foreign Of- 
fice has any later information on the estab- 
lishment of Blockades on Danish or Ger- 
man Ports, or the Free Ports of Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, &c., than is contained in the 
Gazette; and, considering the importance 
to commerce of early information of Block- 
ades being established, whether the Fo- 
reign Office will telegraph such informa- 
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/tion as soon as received to the principal 
Ports, and thus anticipate the Gazette? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
Government had received no further in- 
formation than that which had already 
been published in the Gazette. If any 
fresh information of importance arrived, he 
would take care to make arrangements 
that the very earliest information should 
be communicated to those interested. 


WHITECROSS STREET PRISON. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. DENMAN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If his attention has been 
called to the circumstance of several pri- 
soners lately committed to Whitecross 
Street Prison by the Metropolitan Police 
Magistrates having been set at large, ow- 
ing to the refusal of the Prison authorities 
to receive them; whether he can state 
the reasons of that refusal, and whether 
the Government are prepared to take any 
steps to apply a remedy ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the matter 
to which this question referred, arose out 
of a difference of opinion between the 
magistrates of the county of Middlesex 
and the authorities of the City of London, 
and in which the Secretary of State had 
no power to interfere. An order was made 
at the last Middlesex Quarter Sessions that 
the Westminster and Clerkenwell Prisons 
should be applicable only to certain classes 
of prisoners, excluding prisoners who might 
be by law committed to Newgate, or to the 
Debtors’ Prison in Whitecross Street. The 
question which had arisen was, whether 
prisoners committed in default of the pay- 
ment of penalties imposed upon them, 
might be confined as debtors in Whitecross 
Street Prison. The Middlesex magistrates 
held that they might. The City magis- 
trates held the contrary, and therefore 
refused to receive them. Steps had been 
taken for obtaining the opinion of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench on the subject, 
which was the only authority by which 
the question of law could be decided. 


THE MALTA DOCK.—QUESTION. 

In reply to Sir Jonn Hay, 

Loxp CLARENCE PAGET stated, that 
he intended to lay on the table the Cor- 
respondence relating to the proposed Dock 
at Malta. As the papers were of great 
importance, and as the Government had 
sent an engineer to Malta to make in- 
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quiries on the spot, he proposed to defer 
the Estimate for the Dock till after Easter. 
It was not customary to defer a single 
item, and therefore he should put off the 
whole Vote for Public Works till that time. 


SIR ROWLAND HILL—NOTICE. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : I believe it 
is well known, that that valuable and de- 
serving public servant Sir Rowland Hill 
is about to retire from his situation at the 
Post Office. He is entitled to a pen- 
sion, which in the usual course would 
lapse at his death; and I now, therefore, 
move that this House shall, on Monday 
next, resolve itself into a Committee, for 
the purpose of considering the grant of a 
pension to Lady Hill for her lifetime, in 
the event of her surviving her husband. 


ST. MARY’S BURIAL GROUND AT 
SYDENHAM.—QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE GREY said, he wished 
to ask the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, Whether he intends to go on 
to-night with his Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the Allegations con- 
tained in the Petition of Mr. Alfred Smee 
relative to the St. Mary’s, Sydenham, 
Burial Ground, and further into the exist- 
ence and increase of Conventual and Mo- 
nastic Establishments in this country? If 
the hon. Member deferred the Motion, he 
should have no objection to produce the 
Correspondence relating to the Burial 
Ground in question, as well as that which 
had passed between Mr. Smee and the 
Home Office. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was aware 
that, as another Motion stood before his 
upon the paper, he would not be able to 
carry out his intention that evening. He 
felt much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his offer to produce the Correspon- 
dence with reference to the granting of the 
Licence for the Burial Ground, and also 
the Correspondence between the Home 
Office and Mr. Smee. He hoped he might 
be allowed to add that he believed the law 
upon the subject was in an unsatisfactory 
condition ; but, at the same time, he did not 
wish to impute any blame to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 

Lord Clarence Paget 
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DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: Sir, 
I wish to put a Question to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government of which I 
have given him notice. It has reference 
to the reply made by the noble Lord a few 
nights ago in the House with regard to 
the question of a Conference on Danish 
affairs, and also to the statement of the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary on the 
same subject in another place. On Tues- 
day last the noble Lord the First Minister, 
|in answer to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, stated that 
proposals had been made for a Conference 
on the present state of the Danish ques- 
tion, there being no cessation of hostilities 
in the meantime, but the only basis laid 
down being the maintenance of the inte- 
grity and independence of Denmark. That 
| proposition, the noble Lord added, was 
|made with the assent and concurrence of 
Russia and France. At the very same 
moment that the noble Lord was speaking 
here, the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
in another place gave an account of the 
present condition of affairs, not only in- 
consistent with, but almost totally contra- 
dictory to that given by the noble Lord in 
this Honse. The noble Earl the Foreign 
Secretary said that, though there had 
been such a proposition as that stated by 
the noble Lord the First Minister, the 
proposal then before Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and communicated by them to 
the Danish Government, was this — that 
there should be a suspension of hostilities, 
that the belligerent Powers should in the 
meantime retain possession of all those 
portions of the country which they then 
occupied, conditional on the acceptance by 
Denmark of certain points as bases of ne- 
gotiation. These points, as we learn from 
abroad, are a personal union between the 
Crown of Denmark and the Duchies, and 
an indissoluble union between Schleswig 
and Holstein. That account of the matter 
received confirmation from the noble Lord, 
because he said that the points laid down 
by the Prussian and Austrian Governments 
were more unfavourable to Denmark than 
the arrangement made in 1851 and 1852. 
At the same time, the noble Lord stated 
that he had not communicated this propo- 
sal to the Governments of France and 
Russia, for he deemed it desirable, in the 








\ first instance, to ascertain the opinion of 
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the belligerent Powers. I would beg leave 
to point out the extreme inconvenience of 
information being given in the two Houses 
of Parliament of so entirely contradictory 
acharacter. I wish to ask the noble Lord, 
On what bases the proposal of a Conference 
really has been made; whether it is under- 
stood that there is to be a cessation of 
hostilities; and, if so, whether it is to be 
conditional on the acceptance by Denmark 
of certain points; whether the noble Lord 
will communicate to the House what these 
points are on which the Conference is made 
conditional by the two German Powers ; 
whether the noble Lord will state whether, 
in the opinion of the Government, these 
points are consistent with the maintenance 
of the integrity and independence of Den- 
mark ; whether the noble Lord adheres to 
the statement that these proposals were 
made with the assent of France and Rus- 
sia; or whether the case is, as the noble 
Lord the Foreign Secretary is reported to 
have stated, that these proposals have not 
been communicated to these Powers ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I am 
not at all surprised that there should be 
some misapprehension on a subject so com- 
plicated as the Danish question, and the 
answers given to inquiries which I may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for saying had better 
not be put, because those answers relate 
to negotiations which are going on with 
various Powers holding different views on 
the matter. Therefore, I do not at all 
wonder that the hon. Gentleman should in 
his question have mixed up things which 
are in themselves distinct. What I stated, 
or at least meant to state, was that we had 
vainly tried to obtain the consent of the 
belligerents to an armistice as a prelimi- 
nary to a Conference, because each party 
required conditions for that armistice which 
the other would not agree to. I said that 
therefore Her Majesty’s Government had 
deemed it so important that negotiations 
should be begun, that they had proposed to 
the belligerent Powers that there should 
be a Conference without an armistice ; that 
that proposal had been made to Austria 
and Prussia, who had agreed to it; and 
that it had also been made to Denmark, 
from whom we had not yet received an 
answer, and one is still wanting at this 
moment. I mentioned that we had reason 


to believe—good reason to believe—that 
France, Russia, and Sweden would concur 
in such a Conference, but that no positive 
question or communication had been made 
to them on the subject, or could be made 
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until it had been ascertained that the belli- 
gerents consented to the matter. Then I 
stated that whereas England, France, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden all con- 
curred in admitting the validity of the 
Treaty of 1852, and the obligation which 
it imposed of maintaining the integrity of 
Denmark, the parties who would assemble 
in the Conference would necessarily all 
stand upon that basis ; but that no formal 
basis had been proposed, because in fact 
we had no knowledge that the two parties 
would agree to a Conference. When the 
Conference meets, the bases of negotiation 
will be arranged. That is what I stated, 
and what the hon. Member must have con- 
founded with my answer, are the opinions 
which from time to time have been ex- 
pressed by the different parties. It is 
well known that at different periods of the 
negotiations Prussia especially has intima- 
ted its opinion that there should be an ad- 
ministrative union between the two Duchies, 
Schleswig and Holstein, and that they 
should be connected with the rest of Den- 
mark by the link of the Crown. But that 
is not a basis of negotiation, nor is it a 
matter upon which the English Government 
has ever expressed its opinion—yes or no. 
It is one of the points which, of course, 
would have to be discussed by each party 
according to its views and interests when 
the negotiations had commenced. We 
know that the Danish Government has 
objected to it, and we know also that other 
Governments have agreed to it. I do not 
think there is any contradiction between 
what I have stated and that which my 
noble Friend has stated in the other House 
of Parliament. If the hon. Member will 
look attentively at the Report, I think he 
will see he is in error, I have not myself 
looked at the Report, but I am persuaded 
that, as my noble Friend and I are per- 
fectly agreed as to the facts of the case, it 
is quite impossible that we could make any 
statements that should essentially differ 
the one from the other. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD: I 
am sorry to trouble the noble Lord and 
the House, but I wish to clear up a 
point which appears to be involved in 
some confusion. I have examined the 
Report to which the noble Lord referred 
me, and I find Earl Russell is distinctly 
represented to have said that the basis of 
the Conference was a cessation of hostilities 
conditional upon the acceptance of certain 
terms. What I want to know is, whether 
we are to understand that that is not the 
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case, and that Earl Russell has been mis- 
reported if he is represented to have said 
80. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: What the 
hon. Gentleman alludes to must have been 
some statement with regard to the original 
proposal of an armistice preliminary to a 
Conference. [Mr. Seymour FirzGera.p : 
No.] The present proposal is a Confer- 
ence without a cessation of hostilities, 
because it appears to us reasonable to 
think that if a Conference were once 
assembled, and if the representatives of 
the different Powers concerned were met 
round a table, the first subject of inquiry 
would be whether an armistice or cessa- 
tion of hostilities might not be agreed to ; 
and I should hope, too, that the parties 
might be able to find some terms of agree- 
ment satisfactory to all. 


CONDITION OF IRELAND. 
RESOLUTION, 


Mr, HENNESSY said, he rose to call 
attention to some of the causes of the de- 
cline of the population in Ireland, and espe- 
cially to the difference between the laws for 
the relief of the poor in Ireland, and the 
laws for the relief of the poor in England 
and Scotland, and to move a Resolution on 
the subject. He would remind the House 
that when Earl Russell brought forward his 
Irish Poor Law Bill in 1837 he estimated 
the population of Ireland at over 8,000,000. 
At that moment it was but a little over 
5,000,000, showing a positive decline of 
3,000,000, more than the whole population 
of Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein. In 1837 the population of 
Ireland was, or had been, increasing at 
a ratio which, if continued to the present 
time, would have brought the number up 
to little short of 12,000,000, so that the 
actual loss of people had been something 
like 6,000,000 or 7,000,000—a greater 
loss numerically than if the Queen were 
to lose the whole of her colonial empire. 
The subject, therefore, was one which 
ought to arrest the attention not only of 
all Irishmen, but of all persons interested 
in the welfare of the Empire. The first 
question one naturally asked was what ex- 
planations, if any, had been offered by the 
Government of the extraordinary pheno- 
menon. The Government had offered ex- 
planations, and if he had believed the 
statements made by the Earl of Carlisle, 
by the Secretary for Ireland, by the At- 
torney General, and by the Prime Minister, 
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he should not have ventured to trouble the 
House with any remarks; because, accor- 
ding to those responsible authorities, the 
decline of the population of Ireland was 
to be attributed to what they called natural 
causes, and causes over which the House 
had no control. But be called attention 
to the decline of the population, because 
he believed it was produced by causes with 
which the House could deal—namely, the 
misgovernment of the country and the 
operation of bad laws. The Irish Attor- 
ney General had closed an eloquent speech 
with these words :-—*‘ The state of Ireland 
is this—we have there just laws, justly 
administered to a contented people.”’ That 
was not quite accurate. It would have 
been more correct to admit—whether the 
laws were just or unjust—that, at all 
events, they were not administered to a con- 
tented people. He was convinced that the 
Government possessed information which 
must show them that there prevailed in Ire- 
land a general and profound feeling of dis- 
content. He also had information derived 
from sources perhaps as good as those on 
which the Government relied, and from all 
these he learnt that the discontent in Ire- 
land had not, in the memory of any man 
living there, been so great as it was at 
that moment. Nor when it was seen how 
millions had gone and were going from the 
shores of the country, and how, moreover, 
the Members of the Irish Government ex- 
pressed themselves publicly on that great 
national calamity, it was hardly surprising 
that such a general feeling should exist. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet in Dublin, took oc- 
casion to refer to that subject, and, hav- 
ing quoted the well-known lines— 
“ Tll fares the land, to hastening illsa prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay,” — 
his Lordship went on to say that that sen- 
timent was totally wrong, that he approved 
what the poet condemned, that the decay 
of the population was a good symptom, 
and that the future of Ireland was that 
human beings must leave the soil, and 
the country become the fruitful mother of 
flocks and herds. That was received with 
murmurs of discontent, whereupon his Ex- 
cellency continued, ‘‘ I hear cries of ‘ No, 
no!’ but I beg to state distinctly that that 
is my opinion; the decay of the population 
is not to be regretted,”’ and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant did what was a bold thing—he re- 
iterated his opinion in spite of the disap- 
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assembled at that banquet. Perhaps his 
Excellency felt that the decline of the po- 
pulation, if it were an evil, was an evil for 
which the Government was responsible, and 
therefore denied that it was an evil at all. 
Now, he ventured to think that no hon. Mem- 
ber would rise in that House and defend 
the Lord Lieutenant for making that state- 
ment; and, although the Attorney General 
called the decline of the population a phase 
of transition, one of those natural things 
which they could take no cognizance of or 
check, yet when they considered the dif- 
ference which existed between Ireland and 
England in all the laws, without exception, 
bearing on the poor, he believed they 
would think that that decline proceeded 
from causes with which the House could 
deal. He thought it resulted from mis- 
government; that it was attributable to 
various causes affecting the material pros- 
perity and the political condition of the 
people. Every Irish Government, except 
the present, had come down to the House 
and declared that Parliament must do 
something about the land question. Lord 
Stanley many years ago brought in a Bill 
on that subject, which did not pass; and 
other measures of the same kind were 
subsequently introduced one after another, 
and all failed to pass. The Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Cardwell), 
indeed, brought in a Bill, which did pass ; 
but this fatality had attended it—that not 
one solitary individual in Ireland had 
availed himself of its provisions; it was 
a dead letter. Committees, Commissions, 
and Governments had said that something 
should be done on the land question, but 
nothing had been done. Then take the 
subject of popular instruction. In Eng- 
land a system of popular education was in 
force, founded on distinct principles. They 
declared that the education supported by 
the Government must be given in those 
schools only which were connected with 
some religious denomination, or where the 
Bible was read. But in Ireland no school 
could get a grant which was connected 
with a religious denomination, or in which 
the Bible was daily read. He might men- 
tion a striking illustration of that. The 
late Mr. O’Connell subscribed to a Protes- 
tant school in his parish in Dublin, but the 
National Board deprived that school of the 
grant, because they detected that the Bible 
was read there. Of course, Mr. O’Connell 
continued his subscription after that de- 
cision, The people of Ireland were told 
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bishops and clergy, that a different and a 
better system of education than the Irish 
one existed in England. They petitioned 
with one voice to have the English system 
extended to their country, but their petition 
was refused. The natural result was to 
give them a distrust of Parliament. Again, 
there were the Irish marriage laws, differ- 
ing from the English, and rendering a 
priest liable to the penalties of felony in 
Ireland for celebrating a mixed marriage, 
which he might celebrate in England with- 
out being liable to any such penalty. That 
was a relic of the old penal laws. He 
proposed, however, to confine his remarks 
principally to the Poor Laws, which affec- 
ted the poor most of all. They had the 
Irish people sending up petitions in shoals 
for the beneficial provisions of the English 
Poor Law. Yet their prayer was refused. 
He would endeavour to prove—first, that 
a substantial difference of law existed in 
the two countries ; secondly, that to that 
difference of the law the decline of the 
population of Ireland was to be partly 
attributed ; and thirdly, that if the Eng- 
lish Poor Law were given to Ireland a 
large number of the poor of that country 
would obtain relief, and the rates at the 
same time be reduced. The Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834 for England and 
Wales empowered the Board by such rules 
or orders as it thought fit to declare under 
what conditions, to what extent, and for 
what period, outdoor relief in money, 
food, or clothing, might be given to able- 
bodied persons or their families in any 
particular parish or union. Before con- 
trasting that with the regulations existing 
in Ireland, let him point out the cireum- 
stances under which the Irish Poor Law 
passed. It was introduced in 1837 by 
Lord John Russell. The Government of 
that day sent a Royal Commission to Ire- 
land to inquire into the state of the poor, 
and report to them the provisions of the 
proposed Poor Law. A leading member 
of that Commission was Dr, Whately, the 
late Archbishop of Dublin. The inquiry 
extended over a period of three years, and 
the Commissioners presented a most able 
Report. That Report recommended out- 
door relief, but Lord John Russell having 
his own opinion on the matter sent Sir 
George Nichols to Ireland, who took nine 
months to inquire into what had occupied 
the Commission three years. He reported 
to the Government, and they set aside the 
Report of the Commissioners. Lord John 
Russell said he was sorry to differ from 
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the Commissioners in their principal re- 
commendation, and that no outdoor relief 
should be administered in Ireland. He 
brought in his Bill, which Mr. O’Connell 
and many other distinguished Members 
opposed, on the ground that a mere work- 
house machinery would destroy the people 
and rob the ratepayers. The Bill passed, 
however, as there were many persons who 
were anxious to try the experiment. Mr. 
O’Connell’s prediction had turned out cor- 
rect. When the famine arose the machi- 
nery provided to meet the distress broke 
down. Various Poor Law Unions violated 
the law and gave outdoor relief, and Go- 
vernment were obliged to amend their own 
Poor Law Act. The Bill recently passed 
as regarded outdoor relief provided that 
certain classes in Ireland might in certain 
circumstances receive outdoor relief— 


“Tf at any time by reason of want of room in | 
the workhouse of any union adequate relief can- | 


not be afforded therein to destitute poor persons, 
not being persons permanently disabled or desti- 


houses of any union, by reason of fevers or other 


infectious disease, be unfit for the reception of | 
such poor therein, then it shall be lawful for the | 
Commissioners to give relief out of the workhouse | 
to such destitute poor persons for any time not | 


exceeding two calendar months.” 


The fundamental difference between the 
English and Irish Poor Laws was this :— 
That under the English Act an adult able- 
bodied pauper in perfect health thrown out 
of employment for a short time might, if 
the guardians thought proper, receive out- 
door relief by being put to task-work or 
otherwise as the Commissioners might think 

roper, such outdoor relief to be given half 
in food and half in money ; the Irish sys- 
tem was non-elastic ; no amount of distress 
authorized the Commissioners to give relief 
to outdoor paupers, except to the sick or 
those suffering from severe accident. There 
were other smaller differences. In Eng- 
land the guardians could grant outdoor re- 
lief for the purpose of defraying wholly or 
partially the expense of the burial of any 
member of the family of a destitute poor 
person. A few nights ago a Bill was intro- 
duced by the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant, which 
would enable that small modicum of out- 
door relief to be given—that is, a coffin 
might be provided by the guardians for the 
interment of one of a poor family without 
compelling the family to go into the work- 
house; but the law in Ireland was still as he 
had described it, and several cases had oc- 
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tute—poor persons disabled by sickness or acci- 
dent, or destitute widows, or if the workhouse or | 
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curred in which applications had been made 
for a coffin to bury one of the family of a 
destitute poor person, when the answer of 
the Board of Guardians invariably was, 
‘*Let the whole family come into the 
workhouse, and then only can we give a 
coffin to bury the dead person.”” Another 
difference was this—that while in England 
outdoor relief might be given to all widows 
during their first six months of widowhood, 
and to all widows having one child depen- 
dent on them, in Ireland there was no out- 
door relief for widows unless with two or 
more children. There was also this dif- 
ference—that while the families of soldiers 
and sailors in the Queen’s service could 
receive outdoor relief in England when 
they became destitute, in Ireland they 
could not do so; their only resource was 
the workhouse. These points of difference 
were small, perhaps, but they were such as 
it might be felt desirable to remove with 
the view of assimilating the Irish to the 
The main difference 
was that to which he had called the atten- 
tion of the House with respect to the re- 
lief out of the workhouse of: the adult 
able-bodied poor, and the question was, 
what effect did the two systems produce ? 
In Ireland a labouring man went to the 
Board of Guardians and said, ‘‘I have a 
wife and three or four children ; I have 
been thrown out of employment for three 
weeks, I want some relief.”” The Board 
of Guardians would reply, ‘It is illegal; 
we cannot give relief. The Poor Law 
Commissioners in Ireland have not the 
power ; but we will give you relief if you, 
your wife and children, come into the work- 
house.”” And now a few words as to the 
place into which the guardians would in- 
vite him to come. When the inquiry took 
place into the Irish Poor Laws in 1861, 
some questions were asked as to what was 
called classification in Irish workhouses. 
A question was asked of the Chief Com- 
missioner for administering the law in Ire- 
land by a Member of the Committee, who, 
adverting to the evidence of Colonel La- 
touche on the want of classification among 
the female inmates, asked if it was true 
that women of the town came into hospital 
with disease, and after cure were placed 
with the other inmates. The answer was, 
certainly; that in the South Dublin Union, 
where there were many women of the 
town, girls of fifteen years of age mixed 
with the adult females, and that procuresses 
were in the habit of sending women into 
the hospitals to bring out the young girls. 
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The last Report of the Poor Law Board in 
Ireland referred to what had been done on 
the subject of classification, and gave an 
abstract of the replies from the various 
unions on the moral classification of work- 
house inmates. The answer of the guar- 
dians of the North Dublin Union was, that 
there was no rule of moral classification in 
their workhouse, except that women suffer- 
ing from illness were sent to the hospital. 
Similar answers were sent from the Kil- 
kee, Mohill, and other unions. Upon the 
same point the Poor Law Commissioners 
themselves said that but few of the replies 
were favourable to the adoption of more 
extensive moral classification, or to any 
attempt to distinguish by different treat- 
ment between one class and another on 
account of their characters and habits. 
Such was the last statement of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. Then came the ques- 
tion, what was the adult labouring man to 
do when, in reply to his application for re- 
lief, the guardians told him that he and his 
family must enter the workhouse? The man 
might have daughters of the ages alluded 
to by Colonel Latouche, and when he was 
told that if he entered the workhouse he 
would be separated from his wife and she 
from her children, and that his daughters 
would be exposed to the evil influences 
which were proved to exist in the work- 
houses of Ireland, he might very reason- 
ably object to accept the offer made to 
him. In some of the workhouses of Ire- 
land, and especially in Dublin and Cork, 
attempts had been made by the female 
inmates to set fire to the buildings, and 
a general mutinous feeling appeared to 
prevail. When these women were brought 
up to be sentenced after trial, one Judge 
remarked that the workhouses seemed to 
change the very nature of people, and 
none of the offenders before him appeared 
to be at all sorry for what had been done. 
The Recorder of Dublin (Mr. Shaw) said 
the cases tried before him showed the 
great difference that existed between per- 
sons brought up in the unions and those 
who supported themselves independently 
by their industry. Addressing the priso- 
ners, the Recorder asked whether they 
preferred transportation to the workhouse, 
and one of them replied, ‘* Yes, they were 
anxious to exchange the workhouse for the 
prison.”” The Recorder, in passing sen- 
tence, noticed the system whereby the 
inmates of workhouses were left in all the 
disgrace of idleness, and were not taught 


to occupy their time by any useful employ- 
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ment. The Poor Law Commissioners 
themselves, in their last Report, referred 
to the offences committed in workhouses 
by inmates who were desirous of being 
transferred to a prison, where they would 
be taught some trade, by means of which 
they might be able afterwards to rise 
above their present level in life. After 
that statement, the Commissioners went 
on to say that, as the outbreaks had never 
been connected with charges of ill-usage 
or personal discontent, it was difficult for 
them to apply or to suggest any remedy. 
That Report was signed by Mr. Power, 
the Chief Commissioner ; Sir Robert 
Peel, Chief Secretary ; Colonel Larcom, 
Under Secretary; and by two other Poor 
Law Commissioners. Although they de- 
clared they were unable to suggest any 
remedy for the existing evils, he really 
thought there was no great difficulty in 
finding a remedy, and he would venture 
to suggest one. Let the House remember 
that the workhouses in Ireland into which 
the labouring poor were driven were places 
in which not only were there the corrupting 
influences of no system of classification, 
but there was also a dietary scale far lower 
than was to be found in any English or 
Scotch workhouse. In the Dublin unions 
10 per cent of the inmates died annually, 
and among the causes of death mentioned 
in the tables were many hundred cases of 
atrophy, which he took to be a polite 
name for starvation. Even the Commis- 
sioners had felt it to be necessary to call 
the attention of the guardians of one of 
the Dublin unions to the lowness of their 
dietary, because they gave but two meals 
a day —stirabout for breakfast, and for 
dinner also stirabout. It was possible that 
a change had since been made, but it was 
to the credit of the Commission that they 
had occasionally called the attention of 
Boards of Guardians to the insufficiency of 
the dietaries, although he believed they 
had no power to make any order upon the 
subject. The condition of the adult la- 
bourer in England and Scotland when out 
of employment was very different, and he 
would call attention to some illustration of 
that difference. At Birkenhead, where 
there was a large Irish population, the 
Poor Law Inspector, referring to the dis- 
tress existing there, said it would have 
been most cruel to ask those poor people 
to break up their homes and destroy their 
feelings of independence by requiring them 
to come into the union, and therefore out- 
door relief was given there to some 500 
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men and women and 700 children. The 
Poor Law Inspectors, referring to Wolver- 
hampton and other places in England, also 
spoke of the habits of self-reliance which 
were engendered by the system of outdoor 
relief. It had often been said that in Ire- 
land outdoor relief could not be adopted, 
because it would ruin the ratepayers, being 
so expensive. Now, in the Barony parish 
of Glasgow, where there was a large num- 
ber of Irish poor, 16,000 destitute persons 
were relieved at an expense of £21,700, 
while in the north and south Dublin unions, 
where there was no outdoor relief, the re- 
lief of the same number of persons cost 
£48,249. Thus, in Dublin, if the Scotch 
Poor Law were carried into effect, they 
would be able to relieve double the num- 
ber, and reduce the rates more than 8 
per cent. That was the object of his 
Motion—namely, to reduce the rates on 
the one hand, and increase the area of 
poor relief on the other; and both these 
objects could be attained if the system, 
which existed in Glasgow and the rest of 
Great Britain were adopted in Ireland. 
It was objected that, under that system, 
the Irish unions would be overwhelmed by 
the rush for relief. But at Birkenhead 
and Glasgow, where there were great num- 
bers of Irish poor, that result did not 
follow. In spite of the statement that it 
was illegal to give outdoor relief in Ireland, 
some Boards of Guardians there had broken 
the law. Such was the case in Drogheda, 
where the average daily number of paupers 
relieved during the year amounted to 6,133 
—3,900 in the workhouse and 2,200 out- 
door. The cost of relief there was £6,897, 
while in the North Dublin Union, where 
6,084 persons were relieved, and where 
there was not a single case of outdoor re- 
lief, the total cost was £20,997. Com- 
paring the cost of relief, he found that in 
the province of Leinster the union lowest 
in the scale was Celbridge, where there 
was 2] per cent of outdoor relief. In 
Newry and Ballyshannon, which were very 
close together, the poundage was 7}d. and 
1ijd. respectively, there being some out- 
dvor relief administered in Newry, but none 
in Ballyshannon. The valuation of the 
unions of Enniscorthy and Wexford was 
identical, but in Wexford outdoor relief 
was given only in seventy-two cases, whilst 
in Enniscorthy it was given in 560 cases, 
and in the union where the larger propor- 
tion of outdoor relief was given the pound- 
age was much less than where but little 
was given—a fact which was accounted for 
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from the poor being less in number in the 
workhouse, and the relief given being 
necessary for a much shorter time. He 
found from official statements furnished by 
Mr. Power to the Irish Poor Relief Com- 
mittee, that in the union of Coleraine by 
far the greater amount levied for the relief 
of the poor found its way into the pockets 
of officials, and he feared it was too gene- 
rally the case in other unions. Of £2,324 
collected in Coleraine for the relief of the 
destitute poor, £1,804 was expended in 
establishment charges; in Stranorlar Union 
the officials received double the sum ex- 
pended on the poor; in Newtonlimavady 
£720 went to officials, and £360 to the 
poor; in Clifden Union £963 went to 
officials, and £632 to the poor; in Carrick- 
on-Shannon £874 went to officials, and 
£587 to the poor; in Ballymoney there 
was a similar state of things; and the 
same also applied to the unions of Bally- 
mena and Clonmel. That accounted for 
the scandalous waste of money in the Irish 
poor relief, which was not to be found in 
England or Scotland, and showed that by 
a judicious system double the amount of 
poor might be relieved in Ireland for con- 
siderably less than was now required, 
thereby benefiting the poor and materially 
lessening the burdens of the ratepayers. 
The question was not merely to be con- 
sidered with reference to a comparison of 
the two systems of relief, but with regard 
to the proportion of destitute poor; and he 
was inclined to agree, as no doubt it would 
be urged by the Government, that in Ire- 
land the proportionate number of poor, 
although it was a poor country, was not so 
great as it was in England and Scotland; 


-but he inferred from it that if they were to 


apply the English system to Ireland they 
would not have the same number in pro- 
portion to relieve. He hoped they would 
at least try the experiment. He was aware 
of the argument used by some hon. Mem- 
bers to the effect, that if there was a system 
of outdoor relief in Ireland there would be 
a general rush for it, and the ratepayers 
would be done up. What took place during 
the famine years was referred to in support 
of that argument ; but an experiment made 
at a time when the state of things was 
completely abnormal could not be taken as 
a criterion. The class for whom he was 
pleading had little influence in that House 
or elsewhere, but the poor of Ireland were 
the source of labour, and, being so, they 
were the source of the national wealth of 
that country, and in driving them from the 
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country by unequal laws they not only lost 
the material assistance which they gave in 
the production of wealth, and in the defence 
of the country, but they also produced 
political effects which were well worthy of 
consideration. The people of Ireland were 
in a position such as they had not previ- 
ously occupied. What was called “ Par- 
liamentary policy’ had no value in their 
eyes. They had sent petitions to the House 
year after year asking for a change in the 
law, and it was a most dangerous thing for 
the Legislature to tell them that it would 
continue to make a distinction in the law 
as between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
that the distinction should be against the 
latter country. It was not only the millions 
who were leaving Ireland that the Govern- 
ment and the House ought to consider, 
but those who were remaining behind. 
They ought to consider the social conduct 
and the political aspect of those who were 
remaining in thecountry. Formerly, when 
the people assembled at fairsor ‘‘ patterns” 
they had music and other amusements ; 
there was fun among them ; but things had 
changed. The people were brokenhearted. 
Many of the once cheerful little hamlets 
had diminished or entirely disappeared. To 
take the King’s County. A few years ago 
there were in the hamlet of Cunaghmore 
thirty-five houses ; there were now eight. 
A similar tale was to be told of several 
other hamlets. A population of 146,000 
had been reduced to 90,000, They were 
told that the people were emigrating. 
They were going, and, to use a common 
phrase, with a vengeance; and at the 
other side of the Atlantic they did not 
entertain feelings of loyalty and attach- 
ment to this country. And, as to those 
who remained, would the difference in the 
laws as between the two countries make 
the Irish at home respect and obey those 
laws? Then, what were they to think 
when they heard the Lord Lieutenant’s 
declaration that Ireland was best suited 
for pasturage; in other words, that God’s 
image was to be driven off the soil to 
make room for beasts? He thought that 
the Earl of Carlisle did not command the 
confidence of any section of the Irish 
people when he made that statement. But 
the Prime Minister himself, a Session or 
two ago, referring to the depopulation of 
Ireland, used somewhat similar language. 
He trusted that the Government would 
imitate the conduct of the late Lord Eg- 
linton, who lamented the depopulation of 
Ireland, and did something towards deve- 
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loping the resources of that country. It 
was usual in England for the Poor Law 
Inspectors to offer suggestions for the 
improvement of the working of the law, 
as much in the interest of the poor as in 
that of the ratepayers; but in Ireland, if 
any of the Inspectors made a suggestion, 
he was reprimanded. His Motion was not 
one merely in the interests of the poor of 
Ireland, but in the interest of the stability 
of the Empire. It seemed a small thing 
to extend to Ireland the benefits of the 
English Poor Law; but it would be a most 
important change, not only in regard to 
the material interests of the people, but 
in its political results, for it would show 
the people of Ireland that they formed 
part of an United Kingdom, and could 
claim the benefits of equal laws and equal 
justice. In conclusion, he moved— 

“That this House is of opinion that it is just 
and expedient to extend to Ireland the beneficial 
provisions of the English Poor Law.” 

Mr. BLAKE seconded the Motion, and 
said he would confine himself to the main 
eause of the depopulation and misery of 
Ireland, which he thought the Member for 
the King’s County could have dwelt upon 
with more effect—namely, the highly un- 
just and injurious land system which pre- 
vailed over the greater part of Ireland. 
No doubt there was a very strong case 
for more extensive outdoor relief, but the 
necessity for it should be treated as a 
consequence of the imperfect or bad land 
laws. If the landlords knew their own 
interest, or if that House passed a measure 
which in the end would be ove not only 
valuable to owner and occupier, but of vital 
interest to the State, there would be but 


‘very little need of outdoor or indoor relief 


in Ireland — no, there would be ample 
employment for all the able-bodied, who 
would, to a great extent, maintain at 
home their aged and infirm kindred. 
There were in Ireland fourteen million 
acres of land, exclusive of waste, and not 
only was that portion of it under cultiva- 
tion not made to produce what it might, 
but there were some millions of acres 
lying useless which might be made avail- 
able. It was necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the difference of 
the land system that prevailed in Eng- 
land and Ireland. In the former, when 
a man took a farm, it was on the under- 
standing that he either got it in a good 
state as regarded the permanent improve- 
ments, such as the homestead, main drain- 


age, fences, dykes, gates, &c., or that the 
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landlord put them into order, charging, 
according to the agreement, an increased 
rental, or 5 per cent on the outlay. 
Now, in Ireland, the tenant had to do all 
this. In the greater number of instances 
his small spare capital and the labour of 
himself and family were expended in mak- 
ing the permanent improvements, and for 
a long time he would, consequently, be 
working against a dead horse. But this 
was not the worst of it. He might recover 
himself if he were suffered to remain long 
enough at the same rent, or that he was 
protected by a long lease; but, as too 
often happened, when the land was made 
valuable by the sweat of the brow of the 
tenant, the unfortunate man was made to 
pay the penalty of his industry by having 
to pay an increased rent for his own im- 
provements, or suffer eviction. A positive 
bonus was thus offered to tenants at will 
not to improve, owing to the tyranny and 
injustice of some landlords. Many people 
attributed, erroneously attributed, the 
greater prosperity of Ulster to Presbyte- 
rianism and flax growing, but the last cen- 
sus would show the Catholic element was 
larger, and Mr. Donnelly’s Returns would 
prove that flax formed a very minor por- 
tion of the crops. The real cause should 
be looked for in the land custom which 
had existed in the province for over 100 
years. A man was secured in fair compen- 
sation for his improvements ; accordingly 
he increased the value of his land, the 
landlord received in the whole more for 
his ground than in the south, it was punc- 
tually paid him, and he was never shot. 
Fully three-fourths of the farmers of Ireland 
were tenants at will, and from the uncertain 
position in which they were placed, as a 
rule they tilled and manured the ground 
sufficiently only to meet their rent and 
maintain themselves. Thus labour was 
badly paid for, and many unemployed and 
consequent distress. There were many 
good landlords in Ireland, of which that 
House afforded several noble examples. 
On the Government benches, from the 
Premier to the Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and the hon. Member for Liskeard. 
There were just as good at the other side 
of the House also. But it was with the 
exceptions he dealt. Lord Carlisle is re- 
ported to have said that Ireland was des- 
tined to become the mother of lowing 
herds. It was not very statesmanlike of 
his Excellency, even in an English point of 
view, to look with complacency on man 
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Ireland. His Chief Secretary was not 
much wiser either when he considered that 
England ceased to have cause for appre- 
hension, when those who felt dissatisfaction 
with the Government left their country for 
other shores. Towards the close of last Ses- 
sion, one of the hon. Members for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory), in alluding to the vast emi- 
gration from Ireland, said that every man 
who left its shores bore with him a feeling 
of hatred to the English Government. So 
much the better, said the hon. Baronet, that 
they should carry their disaffection else- 
where. So much the worse, however, was 
it for England, as they became the well 
trained and loyal soldiers of a State having 
no friendly feeling to England. In spite 
of the thousands of Irish who had pe- 
rished in maintaining the Federal flag, 
the greater portion of the néarly million of 
soldiers who still fought for the preserva- 
tion of the American Union were Irish, 
and so impressed was England with the 
hostile feeling-of that army, that she was 
obliged to keep 25,000 soldiers in Canada, 
not knowing the hour when it might be 
invaded by those who, according to the be- 
lief of the Secretary, had carried their 
disaffection elsewhere. Now, let them take 
another purely English view of the result 
of the depopulation of Ireland. It was 
calculated that England, on an average, 
made a profit of £3 per head by the con- 
sumption of English manufactures by the 
people of Ireland. Laying aside the two 
millions who had perished by famine since 
that sad period, nearly as many had gone 
away, and thus six millions of gain per 
annum was lost to the English manufac- 
turers. But now he came to the greatest 
loss of all that England sustained by the 
land system which she countenanced in 
Ireland. That country was formerly her 
best recruiting ground. Irish valour and 
the number of Irish soldiers in her armies 
once made England a first-class military 
Power, and enabled her to keep an inde- 
pendent tone towards Europe. What was 
she now? A third-rate power as regarded 
the army she could bring into the field. 
[**No, no!’’] Well, he would give them 
figures. The whole British army of troops 
of the line consisted of 150,000 men. Of 
this they had to keep 80,000 in India to 
watch the Sepoys, and 25,000 in Canada 
to watch the Irish at the other side of 
the border. In the Mediterranean sta- 
tions there were fully 10,000, and, at 
the least, 5,000 scattered through the 
colonies. Thus they had only 25,000 
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available troops. This, no doubt, might 
be increased to 50,000 more, but even 
that force could hardly be considered 
available, as, with the discontent and 
disaffection that prevailed in Ireland, they 
should, in the event of a European war, 
leave an army of occupation there, so that 
that country would, in such a case, be a 
source of weakness and alarm instead of 
strength. It was a strange infatuation on 
the part of the Government, still-more on 
that of the landlords, that they did not re- 
medy this state of things which endangered 
the safety of the State, and the property and 
even the lives of the landlords ; for, sad to 
say, as they too well knew, aggression on 
the one side had produced violence and 
bloodshed on the other. Heaven forbid he 
should in the slightest degree palliate mur- 
der, but the distracted peasant too often 
found that the terrorism which the fear of 
assassination inspired was the only safe- 
guard they had from injustice ; and, in a 
degree, that House was responsible for the 
terrible crimes which followed from the un- 
just land system which he attempted to 
describe. In conclusion he would implore 
the Legislature, as it valued the peace and 
prosperity of the Empire, and the preser- 
vation and loyalty of a gallant and faithful 
people, to extend to them, as a matter of 
sound policy as well as justice, that protec- 
tion for their industry which had so often 
been sought in vain. Until they did so, 
it would be impossible to expect the country 
could ever become peaceful, prosperous, or 


happy. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 


“this House is of opinion that it is just and ex- | 


pedient to extend to Ireland the beneficial provi- 
sions of the English Poor Law,” —(Mr. Hen- 
nessy,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. VANCE said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman introduced the Motion in a 
speech of considerable ability, in which he 
took a wide range. He could, however, 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in very few of the conclusions which 


he had drawn from rather elaborate pre- , 


mises, The hon. and learned Gentleman 


began by stating that he believed that the, 


great emigration from Ireland arose from 


three causes. Firstly, from the land ques- 
i 
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tion not having been satisfactorily settled ; 
secondly, from the state of the Poor Laws; 
and thirdly, from the state of the marriage 
law. Now, he (Mr. Vance) was of opinion 
that the land question could only be well 
settled by good-will and harmony between 
the landlord and tenant, and not by any 
legislative enactment of that House. As 
to the Poor Law, he did not think it had 
anything to do with emigration ; and as to 
the marriage law, it was perfectly futile to 
suppose that it had any influence upon it. 
The emigration from Ireland had arisen in 
a great measure from the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which necessitated the introduction 
of a new system of agriculture in Ireland, 
which turned the country into green fields. 
Grazing, as every one knew, required a 
smaller population than tillage. He be- 
lieved also that the Encumbered Estates 
Act had a good deal to do with the emigra- 
tion. Very large estates were sold under 
that law, and they were taken by a very 
different class to the ancient proprietors, 
who were content to let their land at a low 
and a moderate rent, whilst the modern 
proprietors got the very utmost they could 
obtain. The consequence was, that the 
tenants had not the interest in the land 
they previously possessed. They could not 
maintain their families with the same de- 
gree of comfort as they did under the old 
proprietors. The end was, that the people 
emigrated, and would continue to emigrate 
so long as the wages offered them in Ame- 
rica were so much higher than those they 
could obtain in this country. It should 
| also be remembered that the facilities for 
; emigration were much greater than they 
were formerly. The people could proceed 
| by steam vessels direct from Cork or Gal- 





/way to America in ten days, for small 
/sums, instead of having to pay a passage 
_to Liverpool and proceed thence by sailing 
_ vessels to their destination. The hon. and 
‘learned Gentleman had not stated specifi- 
cally in his Motion what were the bene- 
| ficial provisions of the English Poor Law 
| Which he wished to introduce into Ireland, 
but he supposed that the Motion would 
searcely be adopted by the House unless 
| the whole system were applied to the sister 
‘country. If that were done, the landlords 
' would be much obliged to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, for they would be the 
persons mainly relieved, as instead of the 
landlords having to pay half the rates, the 
whole burden would fall on the occupiers. 
There was another provision as to the bas- 
tardy law that was different. At present,. 
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nothing could be done to put the law in 
force, unless the mother became chargeable 
on the rates. In this country she could 
affiliate a child at any time. Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wish to extend this 
principle? Did he think it would encour- 
age the morality of the people of Ireland ? 
[Mr. Hennessy: It is not a ‘ beneficial 
provision.’”] Then there was the law of 
settlement. Was that to be assimilated ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman should 
have made his Motion clearer, and said 
what these beneficial provisions were. He 
had not done so, and they must take the 
Motion as it stood. It was admitted on the 
introduction of the Irish Poor Law that it 
was a great experiment, and on no other 
grounds would the landowners have allowed 
it to pass. He would quote the opinions 
of some dead and some living men on the 
subject. Mr. O’Connell, in 1838, said, he 
could not agree in the principle of any Poor 
Law for Ireland that would go beyond the 
relief of the lame, the impotent, and the 
blind, and those who were utterly incapa- 
ble of labouring for their own sustenance. 
Mr. James Grattan said, in Ireland a Poor 
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Law should be confined to indoor relief. | 
The hon. and gallant Member for Roseom- 
mon had formerly followed in the same | 
strain, and the Earl of Carlisle, when Lord 
Morpeth, distinctly stated that the only 
principle on which the people of Ireland 
would consent to a Poor Law, was on the 
workhouse system. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had alluded to the workhouses 
of Dublin. He (Mr. Vance) had a pretty 
intimate knowledge of how the poor-houses 
were conducted. The guardians, whilst 
using the justest economy, were actuated 
by feelings of extreme humanity to the 
inmates, but they felt that any system of 
outdoor relief in the large unions would be 
abused to an almost incredible extent. In 
Dublin the poor rate was very heavy, not- 
withstanding the alleged poorness of the 
diet. For his part he did not think it de- 
sirable to give too good a diet; the inmates 
ought to have a bare support to induce 
them to leave as soon as they had an op- 
portunity. The outdoor relief referred to 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
been given where industrious bodies were 
located, who were only occasionally com- 
pelled to apply for relief, and would spurn 
the idea of constantly receiving it. In 
large unions, where it was impossible to 
examine into the circumstances of every 
individual, outdoor relief would be abused 
to an extent almost incredible. It might 
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be economically administered in small rural 
districts, but that was because the condi- 
tion of every man was known, and the 
rates could therefore be protected. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had also al- 
luded to the number of able-bodied women 
who were in the South Dublin Union, ob- 
serving that their conduct in the workhouse 
had been very rebellious. He had not, 
however, stated the reason which led to 
that conduct, which was that a plan which 
had been formed for their emigration had 
been opposed, as it was about to be carried 
into effect, by a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, who was afraid that proselytism 
might be attempted among them. In dis- 
satisfaction at being deprived of the op- 
portunity for emigrating, their discontent 
originated. He might add on another 
point, that having gone over not only the 
Dublin workhouses, but also a great num- 
ber of those in the country, he had arrived 
at the conclusion, that a considerable re- 
duction in the official expenditure in these 
institutions might be made. He felt at 
the same time satisfied, that if the work- 
house test were not retained, the conse- 
quence would be that there would be in 
every direction a rush on the rates, which 
must end in the general confiscation of 
property in Ireland. 

Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that he was not surprised at the first part 
of the notice of the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County, nor that he should view 
with alarm and sorrow the departure from 
the shores of Ireland of so large a part of 
the population. Unfortunately statistics 
proved that of late years there had been a 
decline in the prosperity of the country. 
He, for one, regretted to see that popula- 
tion leave the country which should be its 
strength, and which should contribute to 
the greatness of the Empire. He could 
not forget that Ireland had contributed so 
largely to the roll of great men who had 
adorned this country. Wellington, Burke, 
Grattan, and, at the present day, the ve- 
nerable Premier, with those heroes of 
India, Montgomery and the Lawrences. 
Her soldiers, too, had bled on many a 
bloody field for Britain’s honour, and 
helped to raise to its present pitch the 
glory of the Empire. He would briefly 
allude to the various reasons given for the 
relapse in Ireland’s progress, and to the 
nonsense—he could call it nothing less— 
that was often talked in this country. Why, 
Sir, at one time, they were told of Ireland 
that it was not the climate nor the soil 
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that was to blame, but the idleness and 
folly of man; at another time, that it was 
so wet as to fit the land only for grazing ; 
that they should confine themselves to cat- 
tle and sheep, and leave growing corn to 
countries more fitted by nature. So of 
flax ; they were told to increase flax to 
any amount, forgetting that it could only 
be profitably grown on land suited to it, 
and in a proper state of cultivation. The 
truth was, that vast portions of Ireland 
would not lie down in grass for any length 
of time, but required breaking up, and 
much of the country was unsuitable to 
sheep—a proper rotation of crops being as 
necessary there as in England. At one 
time he was told that the misfortunes of 
Ireland arose from want of manufactures, 
and they were blamed for their neglect of 
these unrivalled water-powers. At another 
that it was presumption to fight against 
nature ; that Ireland was intended by Pro- 
vidence to be an agricultural country, and 
that it was folly to vie with England, so 
rich in capital and skill; and for a country 
without coal to compete with one having 
such large supplies of that material. These 
were some of the causes given for Irish 
distress ; but he would leave to the Com- 
mittee just appointed the pursuit and dis- 
covery of a remedy. But there was one 
thing clear to him, and that was, that the 
want of more general outdoor relief did 
not cause the decline. He did not believe 
the Poor Laws had anything to do with 
the matter. The labouring class was per- 
haps, in Ireland, the only one better off 
than formerly. Their wages were greater, 
their position much improved, as shown 
by their greater consumption of excise- 
able articles. And yet this very class 
seemed determined to emigrate; the at- 
traction across the Atlantic being too 
strong ; and well clothed, and with money 
in their pockets, by all accounts they leave 
Ireland in shoals for a distant land. Could 
it be believed that the temptation of out- 
door relief would keep them at home? It 
was stated by the hon. Member that no 
country could be manufacturing with no 
system of outdoor relief ; that, where trade 
was bad, without relief the operatives 
would fly, and when demand revived, hands 
could not be got. He thought the cases 
of Belfast and Derry disproved this. In 
Belfast trade has been often slack, but he 
never heard that the operatives of that 
energetic city either deserted it, or were 
supported by the rates. As to the small 
farmers, who pay so much of the poor 
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rate, he thought the effect of outdoor re- 
lief, and consequent increase of the rate, 
would, in addition to the bad seasons and 
smallness of their farms, have caused them 
to emigrate in larger numbers. He ob- 
served that emigration had been less in 
Ulster than elsewhere in Ireland. Why 
was this the case? The Poor Law was 
the same there—the seasons had of late 
been as inclement, the crops as indifferent, 
and the shopkeepers of the small agricul- 
tural towns could best tell the pressure 
amongst the small farmers. The com- 
parative increase of pauperism had been 
greater in Ulster, and the rise of wages 
less there than in other provinces—yet 
emigration was nothing there to what it 
was in other parts of Ireland. If emigra- 
tion arose from want of outdoor relief, why 
was it not more serious in Ulster? If, 
however, a change in the law was required, 
he thought the cost of it should not stand 
in the way, and he felt certain that the 
landlords of Ireland would not grudge th 
extra cost if they were once convinced that 
the outdoor principle of relief was for the 
real advantage and interest of the people. 
In this matter, however, the House should 
remember the decided results and opinion 
of the Select Committee on this very sub- 
ject two years ago. Irish Members were 
referred to the superior advantage of the 
Scotch law ; bu twhat was the fact ? Why, 
the Scotchmen were copying the Irish 
system as fast as they could. From their 
former system of outdoor relief they were 
now imitating the example of Ireland. 
The report of Mr. Falconer, the Scotch 
Inspector, to the Board of Supervision, 
stated (1863) — 

“That there were now forty-eight workhouses 
in operation in Scotland, having accommodation 
for 12,369 inmates. When the workhouses which 
are in progress of erection are completed, the 
number of parishes having poorhouses will be 
327, with an aggregate population of 1,886,787.” 
In another place he says— 

“Where a poorhouse is in operation, we al- 
ways observe more contentment and self-reliance 
amongst the poor.” 

Again, before the Committee of 1862, Mr. 
Senior (Poor Law Commissioner for Ire- 
land) expressed a strong opinion against 
an extension of outdoor relief, both on the 
ground of the difficulty of its management, 
the abuses to which it might give rise, and 
the damage it would do to the self-reliance 
of the people themselves. Mr. Briscoe 
(General Superintendent of the Scotch 
Poor Law) had given a most ludicrous, 
though painful, account of the abuses prac- 
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tised in Scotland, under the system of out- 
door relief. He (Sir Frederick Heygate) 
would quote a few of them. Mr. Briscoe 
stated that he found a man on the rates, 
whose son had a farm—rent £200 a year 
—a widow, whose son was piper to the 
Queen at Balmoral and Windsor—a man, 
whose brother had 2,000 sheep—a woman, 
sister to a late Provost, with £500 a year 
in land—a lunatic, whose brother had 
£3,000 at his banker’s —lastly, a mar 
whose brother-in-law was worth £20,000. 
With regard to chastity, he (Mr. Briscoe) 
had reported as follows :— 

“Outdoor relief has a serious effect upon fe- 
male chastity, from the facility of getting relief 
for bastard children.” 

Again, he stated— 

“With respect to morality, it is one of the 
great causes of unchastity in young women in 
Scotland, and he thought the feeling was gaining 
ground. 

He concluded— 

“That it had deteriorated, to a great extent, 
truth, industry, morality, self-respect, self-reliance, 
the natural affections and independence of charac- 
ter ; it had changed (in the Highlands) the whole 
character of the people; there was no shame 
now in demanding relief, even amongst some of 
higher station.” 

This was the system it was proposed to 
follow, although he did not himself believe 
Irish Boards of Guardians would ever allow 
such practices as these. But it was al- 
leged that no outdoor relief was now given. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The last Return showed that 10,000 per- 
sons in Ireland were receiving outdoor re- 
lief, or one in six of the whole number of 
paupers on the rates. As the law stood, 
Boards of Guardians could relieve, with 
outdoor relief, orphans, foundlings, the 
aged, and widows with two or more children. 
Was this nothing? Again, was the Me- 
dieal Charities Act to be ignored ?—a me- 
dical outdoor relief of the best description. 
In England the parish doctor received a 
miserable stipend. He had to find his own 
medicines, his own abode or dispensary. 

How superior was the provision for the 
Irish peasant in sickness! A dispensary 
was fixed in every district, attended by a 
competent medical man, fairly paid, the 
medicines provided, and, in case of need, 

the sick person attended in his own cot- 

tage. So much for there being no out- 
door relief in Ireland. But he (Sir Fre- 
derick Heygate) begged to remind the 
House of the vast difference in the posi- 
tion and habits of the English and fr ish 
peasant. If the English labourer is out 
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of work he has nothing to fall back on 
but his furniture and his credit. He has 
everything to buy, and the rent of his 
house to make up. But the Irishman, in 
almost every case, has his bit of land, 
often his cow, his small store of potatoes 
or meal, his rent (if he pays one in money) 
will wait, and he has, if at all provident, 
that necessary article, fuel, for the trouble 
of saving it. In addition to this, he has 
an almost inexhaustible resource in the 
charity and assistance of his neighbours, 
amongst, perhaps, the most kind-hearted 
people in the world. He thought it was 
only right that this distinction should be 
pointed out. The hon. Member had named 
the Union of Celbridge amongst others 
as one where outdoor relief was largely 
given, and yet where the rates were very 
low; but this was an unfair selection. 
Celbridge was a union where the valuation 
bore one of the highest proportions to the 
population of any in Ireland, the popula- 
tion there being only 19,580, while the 
valuation was £115,020. But what would 
the case be in unions where there was a 
large population and small valuation under 
a system of outdoor relief? Why, the 
property would be swamped. The follow- 
ing calculation could be relied on, and he 
would read it to the House. The effect of 
an increased rate upon a poor and rich 
county was shown in the contrast between 
Derry and Donegal— 
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If the expenditure in Ireland, with out- 
door relief, were at the same rate as the 
average for England and Wales—namely, 
6s. 03d. per head on the population—the 
result would be— 
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In conclusion, he (Sir Frederick Heygate) 
was convinced that no class in Ireland 
would gain by the change. It would de- 
moralize the population, as it had done in 
Scotland ; it would lead to difficulties in 
the administration of the law where none 
now existed; it would destroy the self- 
reliance of the people, and inflict a most 
oppressive burden upon the ratepayers, 
many of them hardly removed above the 
elass who would receive relief. And, while 
it would be productive of these evils, he 
did not believe that an increased power 
of outdoor relief would, in the least de- 
gree, develop the trade of the country, or 
retain a single emigrant from leaving the 
shores of his native country. For these 
reasons, he must give his decided opposi- 
tion to the Motion before the House. 

Mr. POLLARD - URQUHART said, 
that the hon. Baronet was mistaken in 
supposing that the proprietors and occu- 
piers in Scotland were endeavouring to put 
a stop to outdoor relief there. They were 
no doubt building workhouses in many 
parts of Scotland, because some test of 
destitution was wanted ; and without some 
such test there were no means of guarding 
against imposture. The hon. Baronet had 
quoted Mr. Briscoe to prove that the same 
abuses which had arisen in Scotland would 
be repeated in Ireland; but at the time 
and in the instances quoted by Mr. Briscoe 
the Poor Law was administered in Scot- 
land by parochial boards, and not by Union 
Boards of Guardians, by whom abuses were 
much less likely to be sanctioned. In 
almost all the cases, too, cited by Mr. 
Briscoe, there was no workhouse test of 
destitution. In Ireland, also, the landed 
proprietors were in the habit of attending 
the meetings of the Poor Law Guardians, 
which was not so much the case in Scot- 
land. He spoke from practical experience 
of both countries when he said, that a 
greater amount of outdoor relief might be 
administered in Ireland without injus- 
tice or danger. A great deal had been 
said about Irish distress during the last 
four years. Previous to 1841-2 similar 
complaints of distress proceeded from the 
Highland districts of Scotland. The late 
Sir Robert Peel sent down Commissioners 
of inquiry, and upon their Report proposed 
amore liberal system of Poor Law relief 
than had up to that period been obtained in 
those districts. Since that time the House 
had been very little troubled with com- 
plaints of distress in the Highlands. It 
was quite true that the present Poor Law 
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in Ireland admitted of a considerable 
amount of outdoor relief. In some cases 
the law was liberally administered, but in 
others quite the reverse. He did not know 
what power or influence the Secretary for 
Ireland might possess, but if, where com- 
plaints of distress were made, the right 
hon. Baronet could secure a more liberal 
administration of the law he would be 
doing great good, and the House would 
thenceforward hear no more of Irish dis- 
tress than it had heard of Scotch distress 
since 1843. With respect to the ques- 
tion of land tenure, if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were able and willing to face 
it, they might do great good to Ireland. 
The Government in which the noble Lord 
the Member for Cockermouth (Lord Naas) 
was Chief Secretary, had grappled with 
the question, but they had been obliged to 
quit office, and the Bill was dropped. The 
Earl of Aberdeen’s Government had at- 
tempted to face it, but the outbreak of the 
Crimean war had put an end to their en- 
deavours. He was convinced, if a Bill 
such as they had introduced were passed, 
it would put an end to a great deal of 
humbug and of agrarian agitation. That 
might be easily judged from the abuse 
which, when the Bill was under discussion, 
was heaped upon the Government and the 
Irish Members who were in favour of the 
measure by the agrarian agitators. In 
fact, the agrarian agitators dropped the 
Bill just as Mephistopheles was said to 
have dropped the Bible. Burns’ Belgian 
Agriculture showed what an _ excellent 
system of cultivation might be carried on 
by small farmers when they had security. 
It was said that emigration from Ireland was 
inevitable, and at the time when the people 
were suddenly deprived of the potato uo 
doubt emigration was the great resource. 
But now it was more an exodus than an 
emigration ; and an exodus from any part 
of the United Kingdom denoted a screw 
loose somewhere, and ought not to be 
allowed to continue without an attempt on 
the part of the Government and the Legis- 
lature to provide a remedy. 

Mr. O’REILLY said, he regretted that 
he could not accept the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for the King’s County ; it 
was too vague to command assent. For 
what was the Resolution? It was— 

“That the House is of opinion that it is just 
and expedient to extend to Ireland the beneficial 
provisions of the English Poor Law.” 


But that was either a truism, or, if it 
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meant that the English Poor Law in any- 
thing like its largest provisions and its 
whole scope was more beneficent than the 
Irish system, that was a proposition from 
which he must entirely dissent. The most 
striking feature in the English Poor Law 
was the law of settlement, which deprived 
a pauper of relief unless he had a settle- 
ment, and sent him to the parish in which 
he might have had one. But the Irish 
Poor Law gave the poor man relief wher- 
ever he happened to be where distress 
found him, and he held that in that re- 
spect the Irish system was far more bene- 
ficent. The next remarkable difference 
between the systems was this, that while 
in England the rates were paid by the 
occupiers, in Ireland half of the rates was 
paid by the owner; and he considered that 
a much sounder principle, because it com- 
bined all classes in a just union of interests 
to put a stop to excessive expenditure. 
There was a third point in the English 
system which he considered objectionable, 
but which he believed was now almost 
wholly given up, and that was giving re- 
lief in aid of wages. Many of the faults 
which the hon. Member for the King’s 
County alleged against the Irish Poor Law 
were, in reality, faults of administration, 
not of the law itself, and might be reme- 
died by the local authorities. The hon. 
Gentleman complained of want of classifi- 
cation, but that depended upon the guar- 
dians, and had been actually carried into 
effect by different boards in the way which 
the hon. Gentleman required. No doubt 
the South Dublin Union was remarkable 
for the turbulence of its inmates and the 
bad results of its management, though it 
had been defended by the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Vance). In that union classi- 
fication was not carried out. But in the 
union with which he (Mr. O’Reilly) was 
connected, the strictest separation between 
females of bad character and the virtuous 
inmates bad been carried into effect for 
the last fifteen years. And the same 
principle of classification had been adopted 
in many unions. Again, the hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the dietary. But that was 
precisely one of the points of administra- 
tion which were within the competence of 
the Boards of Guardians. In some unions, 
no doubt, the diet was most inadequate ; 
but then the guardians had it in their 
power to grant any scale of diet they 
leased, subject to the approval of the 

oor Law Commissioners, and in most 
cases it was adequate. The rule laid 
Mr. O Reilly 
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down in the union of which he had per- 
sonal experience was, that the diet of the 
adult poor should be kept low, in order 
that it might not come into too favourable 
comparison with the diet of the working 
classes. But the diet of growing children 
and young people was not only adequate 
but generous, The hon. Gentleman, in 
speaking of the bad results of the training 
given in workhouses, had instanced the 
Cork Union and the South Dublin Union ; 
but he (Mr. O'Reilly) believed they were 
the only examples which could be named 
in which paupers had been brought before 
the magistrates for insubordination. It was 
with much pleasure that he saw the high 
testimony that was borne by one of the 
emigration agents to the character of some 
of the paupers sent out from the Irish 
workhouses. To his own knowledge the 
children brought up in the workhouses had 
turned out well, not only at home but also 
as emigrants. But the real point in the 
Motion was the extension of the system 
of outdoor relief in Ireland. He (Mr. 
O’Reilly) should be glad to see widows for 
the first six months, or widows with one 
child, and not merely widows with two 
children, as at present, entitled to such 
relief. Then, as to granting coffins for 
persons who had died without obliging 
their families to enter the workhouse, he 
believed the law in that respect had been 
read rather laxly, and in favour of the 
poor. But, at all events, he never knew 
an instance in which a poor man was in 
want of a coffin that a collection was not 
immediately made by the neighbours to 
provide one. The law in that respect was 
about to be changed. With regard to the 
case of the wives of soldiers, he did not 
lay much stress on it; but as the husbands 
were engaged in the public service, he 
thought it would be very fair for the 
Boards of Guardians to exercise a discre- 
tion in their favour. But coming to the 
largest class of all, the adult able-bodied 
poor, he considered that in the case of a 
sudden, unexpected, and peculiar pres- 
sure, such as was experienced in the West 
of Ireland about two years ago, from 
an unprecedented failure of the crops, it 
might be desirable that the Boards of 
Guardians, with the sanction of the Com- 
missioners, should sanction outdoor relief. 
Such distress like that in Lancashire was 
an exceptional case, to which the ordinary 
law did not apply. But what was the. 
opinion of the guardians, more than half 
of whom were elected by the ratepayers, 
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as to giving ordinarily outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied poor? Why, the truth was, 
that they did not give it at present to the 
fullest extent in their power. There were 
only three unions in Ireland where outdoor 
relief was afforded to the fullest extent 
contemplated by law. He, therefore, did 
not believe that there was on the part of 
the ratepaying occupiers that great demand 
which had been represented for increased 
power to grant outdoor relief. The question 
of expense had been alluded to, and he 
admitted that the pauper in receipt of 
outdoor relief generally cost less than the 
indoor pauper, but the question was whe- 
ther the number of applications for relief 
would not be greatly increased if the law 
upon the point were to be too much relaxed. 
He maintained that there was no sufficient 
ground for the large extension of outdoor 
relief which had been suggested, because 
it was not generally called for throughout 
the country. He believed that a great 
majority of the Boards of Guardians, in 
answer to questions addressed to them, 
had declared against any large extension 
of outdoor relief, but not against outdoor 
relief to a limited extent. They were also 
against any sweeping extension of the area 
of taxation. He sympathized with the 
hon. Gentleman in his regret at the dimi- 
nution of the population of Ireland, but he 
ventured to ask whether the application of 
the English Poor Law to Ireland, whether 
any increase of relief that could be claimed 
under it, and whether the English Law of 
Settlement, which would render it an object 
in various districts to get rid of the poor 
population, would have any tendency to 
keep the people in the country. The hon. 
Member alluded to a speech delivered by 
the Queen’s representative in Ireland. For 
himself, he differed as much as any one 
from many opinions expressed by that noble 
Lord. He did not believe, like the noble 
Lord, that it was the future destiny of 
Ireland to be a country for feeding flocks ; 
but he believed that it would be a country 
of tillage and agriculture. He felt, how- 
ever, that he should not be acting honour- 
ably if he did not set the hon. Member 
right on a point with respect to which he 
had misapprehended the Earl of Carlisle. 
The noble Lord did not say, on the occasion 
referred to, at which he (Mr. O’Reilly) 
was present, that the decrease of the 
population of Ireland was a benefit, or 
- anything of the sort. On the contrary, 
the noble Lord expressed his regret at 
the diminution of the population; but he 
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did not concur in the sentiment expressed 
in the lines— 

“ Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ;” 
for the noble Lord questioned whether it 
would not be a greater evil for men to 
accumulate and wealth decay, because then 
there would be more mouths to feed and 

less to feed them with. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, that he, 
for one, was anxious that the destitute poor 
of Ireland should at all times be treated 
with as much humanity as was consistent 
with the duty which the guardians owed 
to the ratepayers, many of whom were 
unable to obtain food for their families 
equal to that given in workhouses, and few 
able to obtain it equal to that given in our 
convict establishments. He had listened 
with attention to the able speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for the King’s 
County, but he could not admit that that 
hon, and learned Member’s practical know- 
ledge of the subject was equal to his the- 
oretical, for practical knowledge was only 
to be acquired by watching the cases that 
came before the Boards of Guardians, and 
the pressure put on the guardians in order 
to induce them to give relief. The hon. 
and learned Member had not that ex- 
perience, for when Parliament was sitting 
they were all aware of his constant attend- 
ance in that House, and when the holidays 
came the hon. and learned Member did 
not attend the meetings of Boards of Guar- 
dians, but the blandishments of those fair 
ladies who naturally paid court to him, on 
account of his defence in that House of the 
cause of their parents and brothers, allured 
him to other places. As to any legislative 
enactment for ameliorating the system of 
outdoor relief, he scarcely thought it ne- 
cessary, as the guardians had sufficient 
power in their own hands. The hon. and 
learned Member talked of the dietaries, 
but a statement of the dietaries in the Irish 
workhouses which was moved for last year, 
but was not yet presented, would show that 
the hon. and learned Member was wrong 
in his assertions as to their very inferior 
state. He had taken a great deal of 
trouble last year to collect the dietary 
tables of English and Irish unions, and 
found that, generally speaking, those in 
Ireland were superior to the scales of diet 
given in England. It was, no doubt, sad 
that while a soldier was abroad fighting the 
battles of his country, his wife and children 
should be obliged to enter the walls of the 





workhouse. But there was another side 
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to the picture. The soldier might be 
abroad spending his money in drink and 
debauchery, while unfortunate ratepayers 
at home were taxed for the support of that 
man’s family. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the King’s County, in his enumer- 
ation of the charges under the Irish Poor 
Law, had forgotten some items. The 
poundage on the annual value of land in 
Ireland was the same as in England— 
ls. Ojd.; but, taking the income of 
England into account, he found that the 
amount expended on the Poor Law here 
was only 53d. on the pound of income 
charged with income tax, whilst in Ireland 
it was 7}d. in the pound. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman forgot also the expense 
incurred under the Medical Charities Act, 
amounting to one-sixth of the entire outlay. 
The establishment charges also were ex- 
tremely heavy, the actual amount expended 
upon the relief of the poor being but 
£387,965 out of a total of £600,000. A 
large proportion of the balance was ab- 
sorbed by payments to officers employed 
mainly in registration duties partaking of 
an Imperial character, and totally uncon- 
nected with the legitimate business of the 
relief of the poor. Ile (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
thanked the Government for having intro- 
duced the clause in the Vestry Bill with 
respect to interments, as the previous state 
of the law was a disgrace to the country, 
but he thought it eminently wrong that 
the charges for poor relief in Ireland should 
be encumbered with items for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths, and other mat- 
ters. On that subject he had placed an 
Amendment on the paper which he would 
be unable to move at that time, as he 
could only move it if the hon. Member 
carried his Amendment, which he felt sure 
he could not do; but he would introduce it 
on some future occasion as a substantive 
Motion. The hon. Gentleman would hardly 
say that the weekly average cost of 2s. for 
maintaining paupers indoors, the rate in 
that part of the country with which he was 
best acquainted, was excessive ; and the 
highest weekly average in Ireland was 
only 2s. 74d. It was difficult to obtain as 
clear an idea of average cost from the 
Returns furnished in England, but the ex- 
pense, taking both indoor and outdoor 
relief, appeared to be 62s. a year. He 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could scarcely ask the House to go to a 
division upon so very vague a Motion as he 
had put before it. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he wished to cor- 
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reet a misapprehension under which the 
hon. and learned Member appeared to la- 
bour. According to the law of Scotland 
there was no legal title to relief on the part 
of able-bodied men, either in the workhouse 
or out of it, and he thought the system 
calculated to foster a noble spirit of inde- 
pendence. With regard to the cases of 
abuse cited from the evidence of Mr. 
Briscoe, it should be remembered that al- 
though individuals in reduced circumstances 
might have wealthy relations, they were 
not always under a legal liability to pay 
for their support. In any case, the pauper 
applicants must first be relieved from the 
rates before steps could be taken to make 
their relatives responsible. Moreover, it 
was not the object of a workhouse to shame 
the friends of poor people into giving them 
moneyed support. The objec: was to test 
the circumstances of the paupers them- 
selves, 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
thought that every one would admit that his 
hon. and learned Colleague had made a 
most able speech in introducing this ques- 
tion to the notice of the House. He 
thought, with reference to the latter part 
of the Resolution, that the hon. Member 
would have done better had he introduced 
a short Bill to remedy the evils pointed 
out, instead of proposing an abstract Reso- 
lution, the nature of which could not well 
be understood. The question of outdoor 
relief was as much an occupier’s question 
as a landlord’s question. If the hon. and 
learned Member should divide on the ques- 
tion, he should, after his able statement, 
be unwilling to vote against him ; but he 
certainly should not feel justified in voting 
for an abstract Resolution which would 
throw upon the occupiers of land in Ireland 
the cost, not only of a system of outdoor 
relief, but also of a Jaw of settlement. He 
trusted, however, that his hon. and learned 
Colleague would content himself with the 
statement he had made and not divide the 
House. 

Mr. HERBERT said, he had listened 
with much pleasure to the able and tem- 
perate speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County, and he wished 
to bring to his notice two points of some 
importance upon which he had not touched. 
The hon. and learned Member had dis- 
cussed almost all the important differences 
between the Poor Law of Ireland and the 
Poor Law of England, but he had carefully 
avoided those parts of the Poor Law which 
no one in his senses would propose to con- 
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tinue even in England if they were begin- | could be more calculated than such an 
ning to legislate on the subject, or would increase of the rates to drive the smaller 
attempt to extend to Ireland. He alluded ratepayers out of the country. The hon. 
to the law of settlement as it existed in| Member for Longford, in his able and ex- 
this country, and the other points referred | cellent speech, had put the case very fairly 
to by the hon. Member for Longford. Di- | before the House. The hon. Member had 
vesting the speech of the hon. and learned | put the case of a district so distressed as 
Member for the King’s County of much to render extensive outdoor relief neces- 
that was eloquent and interesting, it came sary. But even in such a case it would be 
to this—that he lamented, as every one necessary to exercise the greatest wisdom 
must lament, the emigration which was and discretion, lest in endeavouring to re- 
now going on from Ireland, and proposed | medy one state of things they produced a 
to remedy it by the extension of the sys- worse state. In the southern and western 
tem of outdoor relief. Forhisown part, he parts of Ireland the ratepayers were often 
believed that the Legislature could do no- | more fit to receive relief than to pay a 
thing to stop that emigration. Any mea-| rate. Outdoor relief in such a district 
sures which they might adopt for the | would drive the people away. There were 
purpose would be entirely inoperative. As’ instances of that in the famine year. Sir 
long as there was so great a difference | Charles Trevelyan said that all they had 
between the rate of wages in America and | to do was to lay rate upon rate until the 
in Ireland, it was idle to attempt to stop necessary funds were raised; but after a 
the tide which was now flowing. The | certain time it was found that each rate 
strong tie which formerly bound the Irish | created more paupers than it relieved. 
peasant to the soil was lost, for not only | The subject alluded to by the hon. and 
had he seen hundreds of thousands of his | learned Member for King’s County, and 
countrymen departing on their journey | by the hon. Member for Longford, had 
across the Atlantic, but he was constantly | been carefully considered by the Committee 
reeciving, or was daily in the company of on the Poor Law three years ago. The 
others who received, the most glowing | hon. Gentleman had complained of the 
accounts of the prosperity which awaited | want of classification in the workhouses. 
them at the end of the voyage. Under! A modified system of classification had 
such circumstances, it was but a poor esti- | | been recommended, but they had rightly 
mate of the people of Ireland to suppose | approached the subject with that extreme 
that a mere extension of outdoor relief, caution with which every one who admini- 
would prevent men and women, who were | stered the law should approach it. They 
ready to work for their livelihood, from | ought to recollect what classification meant 
emigrating. But not only would such a| in the ease of women ; he could not allude 





measure be inoperative to prevent emigra- 
tion, it would increase and encourage it in 
every possible way. What retained nine- 
teen out of twenty of the peasants in the 
south and west of Ireland in the country 
was their attachment to their wives and 
children ; but if it were made certain that 
the wife and children of any man who 
went to America would be allowed to re- 
main in their cabin, and would receive un- 
limited outdoor relief, the greatest possible 
inducement would be held out to that class 
of persons to emigrate. The ratepayers 
would also be affected. When the hon. 
and learned Member talked of assimilating 
the Poor Law of Ireland to that of England, 
he forgot the difference in the station of 
those who paid the rates and those who 
administered the law. In the districts in 


which emigration was principally going on 
the greatest part of the rates was paid by 
a very poor class, and outdoor relief would 


Nothing 


increase the amount of the rates. 








to it more particularly, but would ask them 
to consider what the consequences would 
be of putting women in the wrong class. 
A system of classification might place in 
the hands of a relieving officer or a guar- 
dian who had improper motives a fearful 
power. He believed that the guardians of 
the poor were most anxious to act rightly, 
and while he admitted that careful classifi- 
cation was necessary, he hoped that there 
would be no expression of opinion from 
that House that it ought to go farther than 
it did at that time. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Sir, I agree 
very much with what has been said by my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Herbert) as to the 
ability and research which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has shown in submit- 
ting this question to the House; but I 
think it is evident, from the tone of this 
debate, that the support which he is likely 
to receive either from hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland or from the House generally is very 
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small indeed. I am sorry that in the| houses have been built in that country 
observations which the hon. and learned | since 1860, in consequence, I believe, of 
Member made he thought it necessary to}a general conviction among the Scotch 
review generally the conduct of the work- | people of the evils arising from a too ex- 
house system, his remarks upon which | tended system of outdoor relief; in fact, 
were well answered by the hon. and gal-|the rapid increase in the pauperism in 
lant Gentleman the Member for Longford. | Scotland is clearly due to the insufficient 
In only two instances have there been dis- | workhouse test in that country. In 1860 
turbances of the nature of those to which | there were only about 3,000 persons in 
the hon. and learned Member has referred | the receipt of outdoor relief in Ireland ; 
as being general throughout Ireland. The | whereas it appears from a Report of the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman | Poor Law Commissioners which | hold in 
is very comprehensive, and takes in the | my hand, that last month there were more 
whole social economy of the population of | than 10,000 persons in the receipt of out- 
Ireland. In submitting it to the House | door relief. In fact, on the 27th Feb- 
the hon. and learned Member has alluded | ruary, 1864, there were 10,465 persons 
to certain causes which he says have led | in the receipt of outdoor relief in the four 
to the recent emigration, and he has urged | provinces of Ireland. The hon. and learned 
the assimilation of the Irish Poor Law to | Member for the King’s County has argued 
that of England. He has also touched | as if there were no system of ou‘door relief 
upon the state of feeling in Ireland as one | in Ireland at all, and as if every pauper were 
of general dissatisfaction. I shall pre- | obliged to go into the workhouse as a con- 
sently deal with that point, but in the | dition of getting relief. I think the fact 
meantime I should like to treat of other | I have stated on the authority of the Poor 
matters to which reference has been made. | Law Commissioners, will show that the 
The hon. Member for Coleraine (Sir Her- | conclusion at which the hon. and learned 
vey Bruce), cannot, of course, move his | Member has arrived is very different from 
Amendment to the Resolution of the hon. | the fact. But let us suppose that the 
and learned Member for the King’s County, | Resolution before us has been carried. 
but I may be permitted to remark that he | Has the hon. and learned Member con- 
appears to have entirely misunderstood the | sidered what the effect would be in his 
question at issue. In England a very large | own county ? There is no county in Ire- 
sum is levied yearly which is not directly | land where there is less outdoor relief than 
devoted to the relief of the poor, and when in King’s County. In three unions there 
the hon. Member complained of the ex- | —Parsonstown, Edenderry, and Tullamore, 
penses of the registration of births, deaths, | —outdoor relief is at the minimum. The 
and marriages being placed on the poor | hon. and learned Member shakes his head, 
rate in Ireland, he surely must have been | but from the official statement it appears 
aware that exactly the same thing is done | that in one of the unions—Parsonstown— 
both in England and Scotland. During | the system of outdoor relief is entirely un- 
the ten years ending 1859-60, the enor-| known. If, therefore, the hon. and learned 
mous sum of £77,906,000 was raised in| Member succeeded in earrying his Motion, 
England under the head of poor rate, and | the ratepayers of King’s County would be 
of that sum no less than upwards of | subjected to an enormous additional amount 
£18,000,000 was disbursed for purposes | of taxation; for if the entire proposition 
wholly beside the relief of the poor. With {could by any possibility be carried out, 
regard to the Motion before the House, I| King’s County would find itself in the 
quite agree with the hon. and learned | predicament of having its moderate but 
Member for the King’s County that the sys- | sufficient poundage of 113d. (very nearly 
tem of outdoor relief in England and Scot- | the average poundage of Lreland) converted 
land is vastly different from that which | into an average poundage on the county 
exists in Ireland. In 1860 no fewer than | of 3s. 13d., and its annual relief expendi- 
19-20ths of the cases of relief in Scotland | ture of £13,148 to £43,918, a result, one 
occurred out of the workhouse; in Eng-| may suppose, not wholly satisfactory to 
land, in the same year, 6-7ths of the cases | the constituents of the hon. Member, I 
occurred out of the workhouse ; whereas| admit that the question before us, one 
in Ireland only one in thirty was an out-| involving an expenditure of £7,000,000 
door case. Since that period the system | yearly in public charity for the relief of 
in Seotland has undergone a great altera-| over a million of paupers in the richest 
tion, As many as seventy or eighty work-| and most favoured lands, deserves the 
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attention of the House; but I do think 
that the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member to introduce into Ireland the 
system of outdoor relief as it exists in 
England and Scotland would meet neither 
the wishes nor the requirements of the 
Irish people. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber must admit that the sum drawn from 
the country, in the shape of poor rate, 
should be kept within certain bounds, 
and that in an agricultural country 
like Ireland, we must be careful not to 
elevate the condition of the persons re- 
lieved above that of the honest and inde- 
pendent labourer. That would be a grave 
social error. At the close of his remarks, 
the hon. and learned Member remarked 
that he stood forward as the champion of 
the destitute poor in Ireland. I stand here 
rather as the advocate of the honest and 
independent labourer, who has to gain his 
livelihood by the work of his hands, by the 
strength and health of his body, and by 
the sweat of his brow. The fact is, that 
one great principle should govern the ope- 
ration of the Poor Laws—namely, that 
of keeping the stream of public charity 
within safe bounds; and, in the adminis- 
tration of relief, the public is warranted in 
imposing conditions on the individual re- 
lieved ; and every halfpenny that goes to 
the relief of outdoor paupers, over and 
above what is absolutely necessary, tends 
to render the condition of the pauper 
more eligible than that of the independent 
labourer, and is a premium to vice and 
indolence ; and I firmly believe that, un- 
less the utmost caution were used, a great 
calamity would ensue from the introduc- 
tion into Ireland of the system which the 
hon. and learned Member had advocated 
to-night. In England we have a system 
which has been in operation for more than 
200 years; since 1845 the Scotch system 
has been assimilated, more or less, to that 
of England—that is, an organized plan of 
relief comparable with the English system; 
while in Ireland, the system which exists 
was first introduced in 1838, and was 
subsequently amended in 1847, as well as 
in several subsequent Acts up to the Act 
of 1862. The Irish system was com- 
menced with the sanction of the late lamen- 
ted Sir Cornewall Lewis ; it was consi- 
dered peculiarly applicable to Ireland, and 
both the measures of 1838 and of 1847 
were brought into Parliament by the pre- 
sent Earl Russell. When we find that the 
minds of such men as Earl Russell and 
Sir Cornewall Lewis were specially directed 
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to the formation of the Irish Poor Law, I 
think we are entitled to conclude that the 
system which they thought -good for Ire- 
land is not one that ought to be altered 
upon light grounds. A great deal has been 
said to-night with respect to the system of 
outdoor relief in Scotland, but any person 
who reads the evidence taken before a 
Committee which sat, I think, in 1861, 
will see, in the ease of Scotland, how much 
of prostration and destitution among the 
labourers may flow from an unlimited 
amount of outdoor relief. When the Bill 
of 1847 was passing through Parliament, 
the Earl of Derby described the effect 
upon the people of encouraging pauperism, 
in terms which I would commend to the 
attention of the hon. and learned Member 
for the King’s County. Lord Stanley, in 
the House of Lords in 1847, in his speech 
upon the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, said, 
‘*The more you encourage pauperism (that 
is, by an indiscriminate system of outdoor 
relief), the more you discourage the oc- 
cupiers of land from giving employment to 
the labourer for the purpose of keeping 
him off the poor rate.’’ I believe that the 
result of the present proposal would be a 
vast increase of pauperism in Ireland, and 
as the hon. and learned Member has re- 
ferred to the Recorder of Dublin—a very 
distinguished man, one to whom I know the 
highest offices of the State were offered in 
1835—I may mention that Mr. Recorder 
Shaw looks with the utmost apprehension 
upon the proposal to introduce into Ireland 
a system founded upon the pamphlet of 
Professor Ingram, which, I may add, forms 
the groundwork of the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member. If those who had 
considered the question conceived that such 
a system, were it introduced into Ireland, 
would lead to inevitable abuse, the hon. 
and learned Member should, I think, have 
paused before recommending it to the 
adoption of the House. The testimony of 
Mr. Briscoe has already been referred to 
as to the effect of the unlimited system of 
outdoor relief in Scotland ; but the matter 
is so important that I would again invite 
attention to it. Mr. Briscoe was officially 
connected with the Scottish Board as 
their general superintendent, and had an 
opportunity of seeing the operation of 
outdoor relief in Scotland, and the 
abuses that resulted from it, from the 
fact that, in those days, there was in 
that country no workhouse test. In 1861 
he was asked this question by the Com- 
mittee— 
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“ Has not the effect of this outdoor relief been 
very demoralizing, and has it not broken down 
the spirit of independence ?” 

His answer is this, and it is very remark- 
able— 

“There is not the least doubt of it. It has 
deteriorated to a considerable extent truth, in- 
dustry, morality, self-respect, self-reliance, natural 
affection, and independence of character ; and it 
appears as if the whole of the humbler classes 
had completely changed their character. There 
is no shame now in demanding relief, even among 
some of higher station.” 

Mr. CAIRD: That applies only to the 
Highlands. 

Sim ROBERT PEEL: Yes; but Mr. 
Briscoe remarks, that the state of things 
there generally is deplorable, and everybody 
laments it. Therefore it is that we should 
hesitate to adopt a system which the evi- 
dence of practical and very experienced 
men warned them would be productive of 
very mischievous results. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman adverted to the differ- 
ences between the Poor Laws of England 
and Ireland. No doubt there is a great 
difference between them—for instance, as 
regards relief to women whose husbands 
are in foreign lands. The English local 
authorities have also powers for giving 
outdoor relief to the aged and infirm, which 
do not exist at all in Ireland ; and although 
unquestionably the Irish Act of 1847 was 
a very great improvement upon the previous 
measure of 1838, yet there is not in Ire- 
land a right in the individual to receive 
outdoor relief. And here let me give, for 
the information of the House, a comparative 
state of the English and Irish Poor Law as 
regards indoor and outdoor relief. 

Tris. 

Under the provisions of the Irish Poor Relief 
Acts outdoor relief may be given to the follow- 
ing classes :— 

1. Destitute poor persons permanently disabled 
from labour by reason of old age, infirmity, or 
bodily or mental defect. [10 Vict. ec. 31, sec. 1.] 

2. Destitute poor persons disabled from labour 
by reason of severe sickness or serious accident, 
and thereby deprived of the means of earning a 
subsistence for themselves and families. [10 Vict. 
ec. 31, see, 1.] 

3. Destitute poor widows having two or more 
legitimate children dependent upon them, [10 
Vict. c. 31, see. 1.] 

4. In the event of there being want of room 
in the workhouse or offices, or infectious diseases 
therein rendering it unfit for the reception of des- 
titute poor, the commissioners may authorize the 
guardians to give outdoor relief in food only, and 
for a limited time, to any other class. [10 Vict. 
ce. 31, sec, 2.) 

: 5. In eases of sudden and urgent necessity, 
immediate and temporary relief may be given by 
the relieving officers out of the workhouse [10 
Vict. e. 31, see. 7] to any person whatever, 
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6. In cases of eviction relief may be given tem- 
porarily out of the workhouse to any class by the 
relieving officer. [11 & 12 Vict. c. 47, sec. 4.] 

7. Orphans and deserted children may be re- 
lieved out of the workhouse. by being put out to 
nurse up to the age of five years, or, with the 
consent of the commissipners, of eight years, 

8. Medical relief may be afforded to all classes 
without restriction [14 & 15 Vict. ec. 68, sec. 9], 
on a ticket signed by one of the persons autho- 
rized to grant medical relief, of whom there are 
from fifteen to thirty in each dispensary district. 

9. Section 3 of 25 & 26 Vict. ec. 83 authorizes 
the admission of sick persons into the infirmary 
or fever hospital of the workhouse, without re- 
quiring any other member of the family to accom- 
pany them. 


Eneutsu. 

Under the English Poor Relief Acts outdoor 
relief may be given to all classes of destitute poor 
not able-bodied, and in regard to the able-bodied 
the following appears to be the law :— 

4&5 Wm. IV.c.76, sec. 52, after referring to 
the then existing practice of giving outdoor relief 
to the able-bodied, authorizes the commissioners 
to declare to what extent and for what period the 
relief given to able-bodied persons and to their 
families may be administered out of the work- 
house. 

The existing regulations of the Poor Law un- 
der their authority require that every able-bodied 
person, male or female, requiring relief shall be 
relieved wholly in the workhouse, together with 
such of his family as may be resident with him or 
her, and may not be in employment, subject to the 
following exceptions :— 

1, Where such person shall require relief on 
account of sudden or urgent necessity. 

2. Where such person shall require relief on 
account of any sickness, accident, or bodily or men- 
tal infirmity, affecting such person or any of his or 
her family. 

3. Where such person shall require relief for 
defraying the expenses of the burial of any of his 
or her family. 

4, Where such person being a widow shall be 
in the first six months of her widowhood. 

5. Where such person being a widow shall 
have a legitimate child or children dependent 
upon her, and incapable of earning his or their live- 
lihood, and no illegitimate child born after widow- 
hood. 

6. Where such person shall be confined in any 
gaol or place of safe custody. (‘This of course 
refers to the relief to the family.) 

7. Where such person shall be the wife or 
child of any able-bodied man in the service of Her 
Majesty as sailor, soldier, or marine. 

8. Where any able-bodied person does not re- 
side in the union, but the wife or children do so 
reside, outdoor relief may be given to such wife 
or children. 


The House will recollect that when I 
brought in a Bill in 1862, I proposed that 
persons holding a quarter of an acre of land 
should be entitled to relief from the guard- 
ians of the poor; but in the other House an 
Amendment was introduced, I believe at 
the instance of Lord Donoughmore, which 
enacted that, under any circumstances, the 
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occupier of more than a quarter of an acre 
eould not receive outdoor relief. There 
has been a good deal of difference of opi- 
nion as to the precise power under the 
English Poor Law of affording outdoor 
relief, Some such difference has been 
expressed even to-night; and I know of 
no better authorities on that point than 
Mr. Farnall and my right hon. Friend the 
President of the English Poor Law Board. 
When a deputation waited upon my right 
hon. Friend from the North of England 
respecting the distress in Lancashire, and 
asked him what powers there were of giving 
relief under the English Poor Law, he 
informed them that the guardians were 
allowed absolute discretion in relieving all 
classes of persons except able-bodied men. 
In the case of these the order required 
that one-half of the relief should be given 
in food relief, weekly or oftener, and not 
while the applicant was employed for wages, 
and that he should be set to work as long 
as he received relief. Even this restriction, 
he said, the guardians were permitted to 
depart from if they found it expedient. 
Mr. Farnall says that the relief to be given 
in England, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
not limited ; that the guardians may give 
any amount of either, the only check being 
that if they grant outdoor relief to able- 
bodied men, it shall be partly in money 
and partly in kind, but that the amount is 
not limited at all. That, Mr. Farnall adds, 
is the direction of an order of the Poor 
Law Board. In Ireland we have com- 
eee y no system at all like that. In 

ngland, in fact, there is an absolute right 
to relief ; but in Ireland it was understood, 
when the original Poor Law of 1838 was 
introduced, that the Act did not give a 
right to relief to all classes of persons, 
because it was thought by high authorities, 
like Sir Cornewall Lewis and Earl Russell, 
that, looking to the different cireumstances 
of the two countries, it would be inexpe- 
dient, if not impossible, to introduce a pre- 
cisely similar system of relief in Ireland as 
existed in England. The Irish Poor Law 
Extension Act of 1847 was more liberal ; 
but, nevertheless, it did not give a complete 
right of relief; and even in the case of the 
aged, the infirm, the disabled, and widows, 
it is made to depend upon the guardians 
whether they are ** to be deemed destitute.” 
There is, therefore, an evident difference 
between the systems in force in the two 
countries. No doubt when Irishmen come 
to England they experience a vast differ- 
ence in this matter. And why? Because 
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the English Poor Law system is under 
an order of 1844 and another order of 
1852. The order of 1844 was issued to 
a certain number of unions, not to all 
unions; whilst the order of 1852 was is- 
sued to those unions to which the order 
of 1844 was not issued. The order of 
1852 does not state that relief shall be 
given only in the workhouse to able-bodied 
poor, and in this respect is more liberal 
than the order of 1844; and as the order 
of 1852 includes those parts of England, 
and applies particularly to those places 
where the Irish chiefly frequent, there 
they can receive outdoor relief with ex- 
treme facility. When they return to their 
own country and contrast what they find 
there with what they have seen here, un- 
der the circumstances I have mentioned, 
they naturally say it is very hard that 
in the sister island they should be subject 
to restrictions which do not operate in 
England. But consider for a moment 
what would be the expense to the rate- 
payers if the hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
were adopted and the English system intro- 
duced into Ireland. It would enormously 
add to their burdens. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, I think, that he would 
afford a greater amount of relief with aless 
weight of taxation. I am afraid that that 
could not be the case, because at the pre- 
sent moment the expenditure for poor relief 
in England and Wales amounts to 6s. 03d. 
per head on the population, whereas in 
Ireland it is now only 2s. 3d. per head. 
If, however, the expenditure in Ireland 
were at the same average rate as it is in 
England and Wales, instead of paying 
£652,000 a year, as Ireland now does 
for the relief of her poor, she would have 
to pay £1,757,690; that is to say, the 
poundage in Ireland, which is at present 
only 1s. 04d., would amount to 2s. 9d. And 
I have already shown, what would be the 
effect of the charge on the county which my 
hon. and learned Friend represents—King’s 
County—where the expenditure for poor 
relief is now 114d. in the pound, whereas, 
by the plan he advocates, it would be 
brought up to 3s, ld. The hon. and 
learned Member thinks the Irish Poor Law 
is not adequate for the requirements of 
the people; but in 1849, when the country 
underwent a great crisis, that Poor Law 
was thought equal to the emergency, for 
the present system, with the exception of 
the improvements introduced in 1862, 
was then in foree. In 1849 we actually 
relieved 2,143,766 persons in Ireland, and 
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there was an expenditure in that country 
amounting to £2,177,000. Therefore, 
supposing Ireland were to require it, we 
have now in our possession a law which 
would place ample and powerful means at 
our command for giving relief, both out- 
door and indoor, in case of emergency, and 
that without their being supplemented by 
the provisions in force in England. 

The hon. and learned Member referred 
to the emigration now going on from Ire- 
land. No doubt that emigration has at- 
tained very vast proportions ; but I think 
it cannot in any way be attributed to the 
operation of the Irish Poor Law. In fact, 
I have never heard that any practical ob- 
server who has watched that emigration 
for the last ten, twelve, or fourteen years, 
has traced it to the working of our Poor 
Law system. It may be interesting to 
the House to know the exact position of 
the emigration now taking place from 
Ireland. Some mis-statements respecting 
it were made the other night, accidentally, 
no doubt, by my right hon, Friend the 
Member for the University. I have in 
my hand accurate statistics on the subject. 
The emigration last year undoubtedly as- 
sumed extreme proportions. The total emi- 

tion from Ireland in 1863 amounted 
to 119,788 persons, but of that number, it 
is a very curious fact, 62,988 were males, 
and 56,800 were females, so that the 
numbers were almost equally divided. The 
right hon. Gentleman the’ Member for the 
University of Dublin spoke of 100,000 
fighting men having left the shores of 
Ireland for America during the last twelve 
months, but the real truth was that al- 
though the total number was 119,788, yet 
of these there were only 62,988 males, 
while there were 56,800 females. Besides, 
a large proportion also were under ten 
years of age. Of the number who emi- 
grated during last year there were actually 
14,842 children under the age of ten years. 
This emigration, which I believe to be the 
result of natural causes, has also been 
going on at an increasing rate during the 
two months of the present year. We have 
an increase in the emigration in January 
and February over the corresponding 
months of 1863. In January, 1863, there 
emigrated from Ireland 4,690; and in 
January, 1864, 5,365. In February, also, 
there has been an increase of 1,200 over 
the emigration of February, 1863; the 
numbers being in Febrnary, 1863, 6,262, 
whereas in February, 1864, the numbers 
were 7,624. No doubt, therefore, the 
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emigration still continues on a very vast 
scale; and I quite agree with a right 
hon. Gentleman who stated that it is not 
to be attributable to any fault of our laws, 
certainly not to any defect in our Poor 
Law. I believe it is the result of natural 
laws, and that it will continue; for, although 
one must feel regret at seeing so many 
thousands leaving their homes, it is better 
that they should emigrate, than remain in 
Ireland without the opportunity of reaping 
an adequate reward of their labour, which 
they will receive in America, in England, 
and in Scotland. No doubt the scale of 
wages in England and Scotland is quite 
sufficient to induce Irishmen to come 
over to England or Scotland, considering 
the facilities they have in the low rate of 
passage money — the fare on deck from 
Ireland to Liverpool or Glasgow being 
only 4s. and 5s. But what inducement 
has not the Irishman to go to New York ? 
He receives letters from his friends there, 
painting in glorious colours the enormous 
wages they receive. I hold in my hand a 
statement of labourers’ wages in New 
Orleans at the end of February last. It ap- 
pears that first-class mechanics are paid 34 
dollars a day, locomotive engineers the 
same, labourers without rations 14 dollar a 
day, waggon-masters 50 dollars a month, 
blacksmiths 45 dollars a month, ordinary 
hands on river boats, 35 dollars. When 
these wages are offered, it is natural that the 
Irishman should emigrate in order to ob- 
tain that remuneration for his labour which 
he cannot find in Ireland. Then think of 
the convincing proofs we have of the pros- 
perity of the Irishman when he goes 
abroad! It is an ascertained fact that 
in 1853 Irishmen who had emigrated, re- 
mitted £1,500,000 to their families in 
Ireland. Well, then, you should not blame 
the emigration which is going on. The 
Government has nothing to do with it. 
Politics and religion have nothing to do 
with it. These people are quite right, 
they are going where they will earn an 
adequate remuneration for their labour—a 
reward which circumstances forbid their 
obtaining at home. A very able pamphlet 
was published the other day by Mr. M. 
Joseph Barry, barrister-et-law, of Cork, 
on the subject of Irish emigration, in which 
he treats of this subject. He says— 

“ Population merely is not necessarily an element 
of strength. An unemployed population—and that 
is the case of Ireland—without the means of em- 
ploying it, plainly cannot be an element of wealth ; 
and, as such population must necessarily be dis- 
contented, it is equally clear that it is an element 
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of weakness rather than strength. The real 
question is, can remunerative employment be had 
for the existing population of Ireland at home ? 
If not, it is better that those who cannot get it at 
home, should go whithersoever it can be had.” 

I quite agree with these sentiments. I do 
not at all believe that we have seen the 
end of this emigration in Ireland. I am 
quite satisfied that before Ireland recovers 
her proper status, another half million of 
souls must leave that country. Though it 
is not for me to express an opinion of re- 
gret at their leaving, I still believe that 
if they can better themselves elsewhere. 
and receive remunerative employment, 
their departure will also improve the con- 
dition of those they leave behind, because 
it will have the effect of raising the wages 
which the latter will receive, whereas at 
present the market is glutted, so that it is 
impossible for a family to live on the 10d. 
or ls. a day they now receive. 

There is another consideration which 
should not be overlooked in connection 
with the emigration from Ireland. That 
is the very natural result of getting rid of 
the system of small holdings which has 
done so much mischief in that country. If 
you take the census for the last twelve 
years you will observe a very remarkable 
revolution going on in that particular. I 
hold in my hand the Census Returns of 
1841, 1851, and 1861, as regards small 
holdings during the three decennial periods, 
showing what has been the consolidation 
of small farms. 


The Census of 1841 showed 310,436 small holdings 


of 1 to 5 acres. 

: 1851 ,, 88,083 i3 

we 1861 ,, 85,469 ‘ 
The Census of 1841 showed 252,799 holdings of 5 
to 15 acres. 

» 1851 » 191,854 - 

> 1861 183,931 99 


There appears, therefore, a decrease 
in the number of small holdings, 
of 1 to 5 acres, from 1841 to 1851 

Ditto from 1851 to 1861 a decrease of 


Ditto from 1841 to 1851 a decrease in * 
the number of holdings of 5 to 15 


222,353 
3,620 


acres one ose one -- 60,965 
Ditto from 1851 to 1861 a decrease of 8,823 
There appears also an increase of the 

number of holdings of 15 to 30 

acres, from 1841 to 1851 61,969 
Ditto from 1851 to 1861 a decrease of 93 
Ditto from 1841 to 1851 an increase 

of holdings of above 30 acres... 100,415 
Ditto from 1851 to 1861 a decrease of 8,867 


The holdings, therefore, up to five acres, 
and from five to fifteen and thirty, have 
increasingly diminished, whereas the hold- 
ings of thirty and upwards have consider- 
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ably increased. It is quite evident that a 
change of this kind must tend to increase 
the prosperity of the country. I was 
reading the other day the account which 
Arthur Young gives of the small holding 
system in Ireland. He says— 

“Go to districts where the properties aro 
minutely divided, and you will find—at least, I 
have done it—universally great distress, and even 
misery, and probably very bad agriculture,” 

I think that is the case ; and if this system 
is passing away, and these small holders 
become agricultural labourers, their po- 
sition will be infinitely improved, while the 
labour market will be better supplied than 
it has ever been before. But, when we 
talk of the immense emigration going on 
from Ireland, the House should not forget 
that there has been a very remarkable 
movement all through Western Europe of 
late years as regards emigration. A very 
interesting work has recently been written 
on this subject by M. Duval. It is entitled 
Histoire de l’ Emigration, from which it ap- 
pears that almost all the countries of West- 
ern Europe have increasingly participated 
in the movement, For instance, he says, 
the number of emigrants from Germany in 
the period between the years 1819 and 
1826 did not exceed 2,000 to 4,000 a year, 
whereas in 1851 the number had risen to 
112,547 emigrants, in 1853 to 162,568, 
and in 1854 to 251,931. These numbers 
had not been fully maintained since, but in 
1855 there were 81,698 emigrants, in 1856 
98,573, and now the average is 50,000 to 
60,000 a year ; also in England and Scot- 
land this movement of emigration is pro- 
gressing, as well as in Ireland. From 1851 
to 1861, in the ten years, there emigrated 
from the United Kingdom 640,316 Eng- 
lish, and 102,954 Scotch, or an annual 
average of more than 74,000 for Great 
Britain during that period. I think this 
emigration, which, after all, is no phe- 
nomenon peculiar to Ireland, will go on 
till the supply of labour required else- 
where is more adequate to the demand ; 
and I maintain that, great as the emigra- 
tion has been, and great as is the change 
which has taken place in the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, those who are strangers 
to the country should not too hastily judge 
from what they read of Ireland in the 
newspapers. We have, no doubt, had de- 
monstrations in Dublin. We have heard 
of scenes enacted in the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Dublin, and of meetings in the Ro- 
tunda, called Demonstrations of Brother- 
hood, but no one ought to attribute to 
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them a representation of the general feel- 
ing of Ireland. I do not agree that those 
meetings are evidence of general discon- 
content. I admit that we have had these 
demonstrations, but recollect how different 
is our position in Ireland to what it would 
be here. We have not the authority, as I 
wish we had, to grasp with all the evils 
that exist. There is there what is not to be 
found in this country, a rebel press, whose 
object it is to vilify progress and to retard 
the improvement of the country. I have 
seen articles in the rebel press lauding 
cases of assassination, and others endea- 
vouring to excite discontent between land- 
lord and tenant, and hatred among various 
classes. When you find such poison dis- 
seminated through the country, is it to be 
wondered at that uneducated men should 
be anxious to emancipate themselves from 
the atmosphere which gathers round such 
a press, and that they should prefer to live 
in a free country, such as America was be- 
fore this unhappy dispute broke out, rather 
than remain under the influence of agitators 
who certainly work a vast amount of mis- 
chief, and whom I am sorry to say, with 
our laws, we cannot reach? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has alluded to the 
Fenians, a brotherhood which is supposed 
to exist in Ireland to a very considerable 
extent. Now I dare say there are few per- 
sons here who know what the word “ Fe- 
nians” means. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to explain it. In Ireland we abound in po- 
tatoes and romance, one being food for 
the body and the other for the mind. Well, 
now, I do not suppose there are more than 
five or six Gentlemen in this House who 
know what the Fenians were. I can tell 
the House that, according to the legend, 
the Fenians are a very ancient body. Ap- 
pended to one of Moore’s Melodies, begin- 
ning ‘* The wine-cup is circling,”’ there is 
a note which states that the Fenians or 
Finii were the ancient national militia of 
Ireland. Naturally, when I saw that, I 
began to inquire what this national militia 
meant. I found that very long ago, beyond 
the third century, there lived a king called 
Cormac, who had ten daughters. One of 
those daughters married Fiomo, the son 
of Fin Mac Couhal. He, although a man 
of independent means, took an immense 
liking to his father-in-law, and determined 
to establish a national militia, of which 
he himself would have the command. 
He accordingly did establish the Fiana 
Eirioun, which means the national militia 
of Ireland. The Fenians of that day were 
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very much like their namesakes of to-day ; 
they were always bawling out against other 
people. The ancient Fiana, however, were 
men of might and valour; they gained all 
their battles, but the time came at last 
when they squabbled among themselves, 
and then they divided into two septs. 
One of those septs attacked a town, and 
at last a sovereign of that time, whose 
name I forget, said he could not tolerate 
the dissensions of the Fiana, and, with 
a national army, he annihilated every 
man. One man was left, who lived until 
the time of St. Patrick, and told to all 
the world the glory of the ancient Fiana. 
I believe the name which is given to a 
certain brotherhood takes its origin from 
this legend, But, perhaps, it will be in- 
teresting to the House that I should relate 
what were the habits of the ancient Fe- 
nians, and I can only hope that their re- 
presentatives in the present day may be 
required to do the same. Their duties 
were to defend the country, but during 
the winter they were billeted upon the 
inhabitants. They must have been rather 
noisy customers, if they were like their 
representatives of the present day. During 
the summer they had to hunt and fish for 
themselves, and what they caught they 
boiled in big pots. But when they had got 
any food, before eating it they stripped 
themselves to their shirts—they only wore 
ceintures, which they hung to a tree while 
they bathed themselves, and then being 
quite clean a to dispose of the 
fish they had caught and cooked. They 
all slept in trees like the gorillas of the 
present day. Their laws required that 
when a Fenian was disposed to marry— 
before enrolment—he was obliged to pro- 
mise that he would not follow the merce- 
nary custom of insisting upon a portion 
with his wife, but would choose her for 
her virtue, chastity, and good manners. 
The Fenians of that day were bound not 
to insult women, not to turn the back, nor 
refuse to fight with nine men of any other 
nation. But here is a remarkable feature. 
The Fenian of that day was obliged, before 
he enlisted, to show extreme skill in run- 
ning. Those heroes wore their hair longer 
than my hon. Friend near me does, and 
therefore they plaited their hair round their 
head. An intending Fenian was compelled 
to run through a wood, and all the corps 
ran after him. At the end of a certain 
distance he was to mount a tree, but if he 
was overtaken by any of the corps he was 
not enlisted. That is an authentic account 
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of the ancient Fenians, of whom in the 
present day we have a brotherhood—at 
least called by the same name. I hope 
they will confine themselves to such amuse- 
ments as I have described, and will not 
enter into disputes which, as with their 
predecessors, will lead to their destruction. 

Passing, however, from this subject I 
will make a few remarks upon the state of 
Ireland, apart from this brotherhood and 
the rebel press. It is a remarkable fact, 
that in the report of offences committed in 
1863 there is a striking decrease as com- 
pared with 1862, amounting to no less 
than 1,200. The return of outrages re- 
ported during the month of January, 1864, 
shows a fewer number by 92 than in the 
corresponding month of 1863; and I am 
happy to say that in the past month we 
have had a state of things unexampled in 
the annals of Irish crime; there has not 
within the month of February been a single 
homicide committed throughout the whole 
of Ireland. Now, although some persons 
may find fault with the relations between 
the magistrates and the police, yet when 
we find an improvement of this kind I 
think the House will agree that it is very 
satisfactory. Then, as to the trade of Ire- 
land, concerning which the hon, and learned 
Gentleman complains and says we are re- 
trograding, and generally takes a gloomy 
view of things. I witnessed very lately the 
opening of a new cattle market in Dublin, 
and a more remarkable effort on the part of 
the merchants, salesmen, and graziers of 
Ireland can hardly be conceived. When we 
hear of a country going to ruin, of a total 
absence of energy and public spirit, it was 
well to know that Dublin was able to make 
a new market, at a cost of £20,000, which 
sum was raised for the purpose within 
three months. The market covers eleven 
acres of ground, and the second day after 
the opening there were at least 4,000 head 
of cattle shown, while in the old Dub- 
lin market of Smithfield not more than 
2,000 head were ever seen. Mr. Alder- 
man Reynolds described it as a com- 
plete victory, which would do very much 
to advance the great grazing and agri- 
cultural interests of the country. There 
is one other point also to which for a 
moment I wish to refer, and that is the 
cultivation of flax, which, I think, is likely 
to give considerable employment to agri- 
cultural labourers and others who cannot 
now find work. |An hon. MemBer: Flax 
is too exhaustive a crop.] It may be ex- 
haustive, but in the province of Ulster the 
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cultivation has gone on for two genera- 
tions, and it is known there that by proper 
care, and by a proper rotation of crops, and 
by due attention to the varieties of soil, 
that soil does not deteriorate; and I believe 
that if these points are borne in mind, flax 
may be cultivated with as much suceess in 
other parts of Ireland as it now is in the 
province of Ulster. 

As to the Motion before the House, I 
oppose it, because I believe, in the interests 
of the ratepayers and of the honest agri- 
cultural labourers of Ireland, its adoption 
would do considerable mischief, and would 
immensely increase the rates. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however, will give 
me credit for an anxious and earnest soli- 
citude for the welfare of the class in whose 
favour he has spoken to-night. I, like 
him, am truly anxious to see that class 
well taken care of by the authority and the 
bounty of the State; but I feel that we 
must resist a Motion of this kind, because 
it would not work satisfactorily in Ireland. 
In England, the Poor Law is administered 
by those who have experience of its work- 
ing, and the operation of the Irish Poor 
Law under the Acts of 1838 and 1847 has 
answered the most sanguine expectations 
which were formed of it by the late Sir 
Cornewall Lewis and by Earl Russell. 
During the time I have held office I have 
had an opportunity of seeing a good deal of 
Ireland. I have held my present office for 
a longer period than it has of late years 
fallen to the lot of my predecessors to 
occupy it. During that time I have learnt 
to admire not only the character, but the 
intelligence and industry of the Irish people. 
In addition to this, I have learnt to observe 
differences, which are not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by strangers, resulting from and 
effected by locality, by race, and by religion 
—differences which carry the mind back to 
times of oppression, of animosity to the 
British Government, of uncertainty and 
insecurity. We have now a larger degree 
of social intercourse between the two coun- 
tries, and a more liberal policy in Ireland; 
and this being so, I think good must be 
the result to the people. Everybody who 
has studied Ireland must be struck with 
the growing disposition to discuss subjects 
connected with the country, irrespective 
of party feeling, and to dispel the atmo- 
sphere of prejudice which has so long hung 
over them. I want to see that spirit 
diffuse itself still further among all parties, 
and I am certain that if this is done, the 
difficulties and uncertainties of the past 
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will gradually yield to influences which at 
the present moment are visibly tending to 
develop the national resources and the 
enterprize of Ireland, and which, if, as I 
trust they will be, they are accompanied 
by spirit and determination, will unques- 
tionably result in the substantial improve- 
ment and permanent benefit of the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, with the excep- 
tion of one portion of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman—which I think was 
very much below the dignity of this House, 
and which, I think, will not add to the 
good feeling which ought to exist in the 
minds of the people of Ireland towards 
this House—the speech which we have just 
heard has been one very well worth listen- 
ing to, and has been marked by great 
moderation. It struck me as the right 
hon. Gentleman was speaking, that his 
argument, if it be held just by those to 
whom it is addressed, would lead to a great 
alteration in the Poor Law in England and 
Scotland, because I think there is not a 
single argument he has used that would 
not be equally applicable in favour of 
abolishing outdoor relief in England. What 
I understand the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite to propose is mainly this— 
that the same mode of relief ought to exist 
by law and practice in Ireland, that now 
exists by law and practice in England. 
The facts have been stated two or three 
times in the course of this debate, and | 
shall not go into them at any length; but 
on reading one of the numerous pamphlets, 
which I am glad to see are published in 
Ireland on social questions, I was very 
much struck with figures which put the 
matter in a very strong light. Let us 
bear in mind that in England relief is given 
to all classes who are in poverty, to the 
able-bodied even in the workhouse and out 
of the workhouse, and that in Scotland 


relief is given in the workhouse and out of | 


the workhouse, but not in any case by law 
to the able-bodied. There is a difference, 
therefore, between England and Scotland ; 
but in Ireland relief is only given (because 
I do not reckon that the 10,000 persons, 
to whom the right hon. Gentleman referred, 
and who really do not interfere with the 
argument of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man) to those who accept it in the work- 
house. The 10,000 form so small a pro- 
portion of those who receive relief and so 
very small a proportion of the population 
that we know to be in the extreme of 
poverty, that it really does not interfere 
with the argument. In England in the 
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year 1863 —I take these facts from a 
pamphlet which I read two or three nights 
ago— there were 1,142,000 persons, or 
more than 5 per cent of the population of 
England and Wales, who received relief; 
but in Ireland there were only 66,000 who 
received relief, not more than about 1 per 
cent of the population. In England, of 
those who were relieved, 13 per cent were 
in the workhouse, and 87 per cent were 
out of it. In Ireland 91 per cent were in 
the workhouse, and 9 per cent out of it. 
We must therefore admit—making what- 
ever we can of the exception which the 
right hon. Chief Secretary has mentioned 
—that still the fact remains, that of the 
relief given in England 87 per cent is 
given out of the workhouse, and in Ire- 
land only 9 per cent. It may be that the 
Poor Law is a law that promotes pauperism, 
I presume that, to a certain extent, that 
must be the case with every Poor Law in 
every country ; but is that enough, as an 
economic argument, to overthrow the case 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman? We 
have a Poor Paw of a liberal character in 
this country, one of a somewhat less 
liberal character in Scotland, and one in- 
finitely less liberal in Ireland. Now, I 
should like to ask upon what grounds any- 
body will say that an Irishman in his own 
country has no claim for relief from the 
land, buildings, and properties of his 
country unless he will go inside the work- 
house; and that if he crosses the Chan- 
nel and comes to the county in which I 
live, and in which, as everybody knows, we 
have a large Irish population, that same 
man, whether he be able-bodied or not, if 
he be in distress; and if he have lived 
among us for the period of three years, has 
a right to relief from the rates levied upon 
the lands and houses and factories of that 
county. Now, let some one tell me why 
this difference should exist. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, because a late Mem- 
ber of this House whom we hoped to have 
seen much longer on that bench, and be- 
cause Earl Russell some years ago, in the 
year 1847, approved of the Irish Poor Law 
as it now exists, therefore that we are to 
take it for granted that it was and is abso- 
lutely perfect. In 1847 the pauperism of 
Ireland was enormous ; it became neces- 
sary to pass a Bill in a practical shape 
for the first time ; it was necessary 
to pass it through a House composed 
mainly of the owners of land; the re- 
presentatives from Ireland were for the 
most part owners of land in that coun- 
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try, and it was a difficult thing to 
pass an Irish Poor Law; and if it had 
not been for the great emergency that had 
arisen, I do not know that any Minister or 
any Government could have passed such a 
law through this House. At that time the 
pauperism was so great that an Irish land- 
lord might really fear that his estate might 
be swept away. I recollect that as late as 
the year 1849 I was on an estate in Ire- 
land in the county of Limerick looking into 
the books of the estate, and the manager 
of it told us that out of the whole rent 
of £14,000 that had been received in that 
year, £11,000 had gone in the payment of 
poor rates. That was a serious state of 
things, and Irish landowners might well be 
afraid of giving a legal right of relief to a 
mass of pauperism which threatened to be 
overwhelming. But the state of things is 
now very different. Notwithstanding the 
distress which at present exists in Ireland, 
the population is very much less than it was 
then, and whatever be the system of Poor 
Law relief, it would be much more easily 
administered, and the burden, whatever it 
may be, upon land will be much less now 
than it would have been at that time. We 
are coming—taking the speech, the facts, 
and the hopes of the right hon. Gentleman 
—to a future of Ireland, when it is to be 
presumed labour will be more scarce, and 
wages will be higher, and the burden of the 
pauper population upon property will dimi- 
nish year by year, If that be so, is the 
time not coming—has the time not now 
arrived—when, without unduly burdening 
the land of Ireland, of which the great 
amount of its property consists, and with- 
out giving too much stimulus to pauperism, 
Parliament might consent to equalize the 
law, and make it exactly the same in Ire- 
land as itis in England. I can find but 
two arguments against that course, and 
they are arguments that are not very credit- 
able to Irishmen. One is, that the people 
of Ireland—that is, those who are above 
the poorer classes—have very little disin- 
clination to accept relief. The other reason 
is—and I think the right hon. Baronet 
admitted this in his speech when he spoke 
of the good administration of the Poor 
Law in England—that there is a fear the 
class above the poorest could not be trusted 
with the administration of poor relief in 
Ireland as safely as the corresponding 
class in this country. Well, that is to 
your taste. It may be so; but I do not 
think Englishmen need be influenced by 
that argument. I take it that if Ireland 
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were 1,000 miles further out in the Atlan- 
tic the probability is that she would be left 
to settle this matter herself, and that be- 
tween the pauperism on the one side, and 
the proprietors of land on the other, there 


; would be found a mode of making the law 


satisfactory to the poor, and having it 
fairly administered by the rich, I do not 
believe that there is any case for main- 
taining a difference between the law of 
Ireland and England. Now, the right hon. 
Gentieman said many things that I entirely 
agree with on the subject of emigration, 
and indeed it is quite evident, from some 
of his observations, that he has been a 
diligent reader of some of my speeches. 
I quite agree with him that it is in the 
natural course of things—whether the 
pauperism of Ireland has arisen from bad 
laws or from bad administration—there 
being that pauperism—that the population 
in very large numbers should leave their 
own country and should go to a country 
where labour is in greater demand, and 
where wages are so much higher. But it 
does not follow that you should maintain 
any system of law with regard to land, with 
regard to religion, with regard to this ques- 
tion of the Poor Law that should allow any 
man in Ireland justly to tell his countrymen 
that he had no justice from the Imperial 
Parliament—that the ‘only country where 
he would be respected as a man is a coun- 
try 3,000 miles off, and to which, when he 
goes there, we generally find him carrying 
that bitter hostility against this country 
which has been created and has grown in 
the land of his birth, and which induces 
Irishmen to form a considerable portion of 
whatever party in the country of their 
adoption may be hostile to England. Now, 
the Irish landowners, in my opinion, have 
not been a very far-seeing class with re- 
gard to their own present or future inte- 
rests. I believe that the time is coming 
when they will find very considerable 
difficulties on the score of labour, and 
possibly, too, they may find through the 
difficulty of obtaining labour, and the 
consequent great increase of wages, that 
the rate of rent may fall. But there 
is more than that to be considered, for 
there is a question of infinitely greater 
importance than the question of 5s. an 
acre, and that is, that those who are so 
happily placed with great properties, and 
in eminent positions, should live amongst 
a population by whom they are still con- 
sidered as aliens, and to whom they have 
never yet been able to bind themselves by 
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any of those ties which, to a greater or less 
extent, fortunately exist in this country. 
Lord Carlisle the other day in his speech 
—I forget now on what occasion—said he 
approved of emigration, and he hoped it 
would go on until the Irish labourer at- 
tained—I do not quote his exact words— 
to that luxurious state of income which is 
indicated by 10s. a week. Well, Lord 
Carlisle is one of the most just and bene- 
volent men living. There is no human 
being to whom he would do a harsh action, 
or say an unkind word. Yet such is the 
condition of that country, such its deplora- 
ble and unparalleled condition among the 
Christian nations of Europe, that this be- 
nevolent and just Governor of Ireland 
hopes that emigration will go on until the 
wages of its labourers come to the rate of 
10s.a week. But when they come to 10s. 
a week they will not stop there, for there 
will be in the United States an Irish na- 
tion even greater than the Irish nation 
itself, and the temptation and the power 
of—what shall I call it ?—of attraction to 
the other side of the Atlantic will even 
be greater than it is now. If I were an 
Irish landowner, I would remember what 
the late Lord Chancellor of Ireland said— 
namely, that there had been 200 Acts of 
Parliament passed on behalf of the land- 
lord, and never one, to his knowledge, on 
behalf of the tenant; and if there be, 
with regard to land, industry, Poor Laws, 
or any other question, a just principle 
adopted in England, I would endeavour to 
adopt it in Ireland. And if there be any 
just principle rejected in England, which I 
could still discover to be just, I would ask 
the Imperial Parliament to adopt it in 
Ireland. I think there is no humiliation 
attaches to any Government in Europe—to 
Austria, speaking of Italy, or certainly to 
Poland speaking of Russia—I believe there 
is no humiliation attaches to any Govern- 
ment of Europe at this hour so great as 
that which attaches to the successive Go- 
vernments of this country, from the fact 
that we have ruled Ireland, without dis- 
pute, by a united Parliament for more than 
two generations, and yet we find it now, 
by consent of every man, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, pauperised to a great extent, 
and, I believe, disloyal and disaffected to 
this House and to the English Govern- 
ment probably more than it has been at any 
preceding period in its history. [‘‘Oh!’’] 
Well, I only know that I have heard a 
gentieman — a Protestant gentleman, a 
great landowner in the south of Ireland, 
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and at one time holding a position in this 
House—say, in the presence of a dozen 
nen when answering a question put 

y one of our leading statesmen, as to 
what would be the result if there landed a 
French force in Bantry Bay, that he be- 
lieved such a landing would be received 
with universal acclamation throughout the 
whole south of Ireland. I am not re- 
sponsible for this. I have always spoken 
in favour of the most equal justice to that 
people. To the landowners of Ireland that 
inequality, of which the Irish complain, is 
a sore calamity, and if it did not exist their 
properties would be of more value, their 
homes in the country more happy, their 
families more safe, and they would have 
also the consciousness that they were ful- 
filling the duties which devolve upon the 
high station which they occupy amongst 
that poor people. Well, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposes, with regard 
only to one enactment, that you should 
make that law between Ireland and Eng- 
land equal. The very fact cf your doing 
that, even if it had no practical result, 
would still be a balm to the feelings of the 
people of Ireland, and I believe if the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government could 
make up his mind to concede this—I call 
it small—concession, he would be amply 
compensated in the goodwill and gratitude 
of the people of Ireland. 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, that this 
debate on an Irish question had been 
carried on with the most perfect moder- 
ation and good temper by every hon. Mem- 
ber from Ireland who had taken part in it. 
The first who had departed from that tone 
—the first who had uttered a speech cal- 
culated to excite the bitterest feelings— 
the first who had endeavoured to sow dis- 
union when, as it appeared, every Irish 
Member was desirous of drawing the two 
countries more closely together, was, he 
regretted to say, an English Member. 
The debate had been opened with ability 
and moderation by the hon. and learned 
Member for King’s County ; but the hon. 
Member for Birmingham had thought fit 
to close it with a speech the most inflam- 
matory, the most characterized by demo- 
cratic sentiment of any he had ever heard 
come from the lips of any Member in that 
House, and his experience there was not a 
short one. He had heard many speeches 
—many eloquent speeches—from an hon. 
Member, of whom those who had listened 
to him must retain a vivid recollection—he 
meant the late Mr. O’Connell—but never 
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had he heard any speech more likely to 
sunder the feelings of amity that should 
exist between the two countries than the 
speech which had just fallen from the lips 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham. The 
hon. Gentleman begged the whole question 
from beginning to end. He started with 
the assumption that the Egglish Poor Law 
was of the most perfect character and 
founded on the principles of the purest 
wisdom, and that it was an injustice to 
withhold it from the Irish people. If he 
could for one moment indulge in fairness 
and candour [‘* Oh, oh !’’]— were those 
words out of order or inapplicable to the 
speech they had just heard ?—he ought to 
recollect that we started from two different 
points. Twenty-five years ago there was 
no Poor Law either in Ireland or Scotland. 
A Poor Law existed in this country, but it 
was pregnant with such disastrous results 
that it was absolutely necessary to enter 
upon the arduous task of reforming it. The 
present Poor Law did not start ab initio as 
something perfect, but it was a remedy for 
growing evils, which had threatened the 
confiscation of property in many parishes, 


and which was sapping the foundations of | 
| portion of them, left the country, the better 


society. Statesman after statesman had 


endeavoured to grapple with it, and poli-| it would be for them. 


tical economist after political economist 
had denounced it as founded on the falsest 
principles. After numberless attempts, the 
English Poor Law was devised as a means 
of dealing with a gigantic evil, and then a 
modified Poor Law was introduced into 
Scotland and Ireland, which, to a certain 
degree, had fulfilled the intentions of its 
proposers. The hon. Gentleman had dwelt 
on the distress of 1847, but had never 
mentioned the potato famine, which, not 
the Poor Law, was the cause of that dis- 
tress. No doubt great suffering was sus- 
tained then, for the whole food of a people 
could not be destroyed without suffering, 
but it was dealt with by the munificence 
and charity of this country, and after that 
stage had passed, the Poor Law, to a cer- 
tain degree, had relieved the distress of 
the country. He did not say that it was 
incapable of improvement, but at that late 
hour he should not enter into the subject. 
He had only risen to express his deep re- 
gret that the hon. Member, who with cer- 
tain classes of the population enjoyed 
great influence, and whose words would 
find an echo throughout Ireland, should 
have abused his great powers of eloquence, 
which were unquestionably great, to widen 
the breach between the two countries, and 
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should have endeavoured to aim a blow at 
the good feeling which ought to exist be- 
tween England and Ireland. 

Mr. MAGUIRE did not think that the 
hon. Member for Birmingham needed any 
defence from him, but he totally dissented 
from the hon. Baronet’s estimation of the 
speech and of the intentions of the speaker. 
There were times when it behoved those 
who were able to give impartial opinions 
to speak the truth, and their accents would 
sound no doubt harsh to those who wished 
to have the truth veiled. He knew as 
much of the feelings of Ireland as most 
men, and he was sorry to say that there 
existed in that country a feeling of deep 
dissatisfaction and even of intense exas- 
peration. He had no wish to exaggerate ; 
on the contrary, he desired to put the 
greatest restraint both on his feelings and 
language ; but there was the strongest 
possible feeling of discontent in that coun- 
try. The Government might wish to hide 
the truth from the House, but they could 
not disguise the existence of the general 
sentiment, that things were getting worse 
and worse there every day, and that the 
sooner the mass of the people, or a large 


That was not a 
state of things which reflected great credit 
on this country, or on the Government of 
the day. It ought to induce them to con- 
sider whether there was anything radically 
wrong in Ireland, and whether some re- 
medy could not be provided. The Govern- 
ment were most anxious to show that emi- 
gration was no injury to Ireland, and, at 
the same time, to represent that there was 
really little or no emigration. The right 
hon. Baronet had talked of emigration 
from Germany, from Western Europe, and 
from Great Britain, but he never reminded 
the House that while thousands were emi- 
grating from countries which contained 
many millions, 120,000 a year were emi- 
grating from a country which had suffered 
a greater diminution of its population with- 
in the last ten years than any other coun- 
try in the world, What was the 60,000 
from the 20,000,000 of England compared 
with the 120,000 from the 54 millions of 
Ireland? There was no check to this 
stream of emigration—on the contrary, it 
flowed on with a deeper, stronger, and 
more impetuous current. It was carrying 
with it, not the idle and dissolute, but the 
strong, energetic, and adventurous, and it 
left behind it many who with a feeling of 
despair regretted that they could not follow 
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their brethren across the ocean. There 
must be something wrong in such a state 
of things; and if there was something 
wrong, it was but common sense—to say 
nothing of the honour of England—to in- 
quire into it in order to discover its real na- 
ture, and energetically toendeavour to apply 
aremedy. His hon. Friend who had made 
this Motion did not impute the misery of 
Ireland to the Poor Law. His somewhat 
vague resolution, however, might be open 
to comment and misrepresentation, and he 
would advise him to withdraw it, and to 
introduce a Bill to amend the existing law, 
which, in some of its provisions, pressed 
hardly on the misery and poverty of the 
country. He for one should be sorry to 
see the English Law of Settlement and 
Removal introduced into Ireland. He 
knew that there were many parishes in 
this country where it was working great 
cruelty, and where it has destroyed pro- 
perty and industry. English Members 
would ere long regard the Law of Settle- 
ment and Removal as a foolish and wicked 
law, which fettered the freedom of the 
working man, and prevented him from 
carrying his skill or his labour to the 
market in which there was most demand 
for it. Although the Irish Poor Law was 
open to great improvement, it would derive 
no advantage from the introduction of a 
system which had worked such evil and 
such misery to the working classes of 
England. The existence or nature of 
the Irish Poor Law was not of itself the 
cause of Irish distress, or of the feeling 
of dissatisfaction which prevailed in that 
country ; it may have aggravated distress, 
but it did not cause it. He concurred 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham and the Member for Waterford 
in pointing out one of the principal, if not 
the chief, causes of the misery of Ireland, 
and one of the greatest incentives to emi- 
gration—the state of the Irish Land Ques- 
tion. The great cause of evil was the 
absence in Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught of the tenant right of Ulster, or of 
some system embodying the same prin- 
ciple. He wished to see introduced into 
the three other provinces of Ireland the 
same system which existed in the north 
of Ireland. The tenant right system 
of Ulster was the salvation of the far- 
mers of that province, and it was as bene- 
ficial for the landlord as for the tenant. 
No such law existed in Munster; the whole 
population was at the mercy of the land- 
lord. If the landlord was a good, a wise, 
Mr. Maguire 
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and a humane landlord, all went right, 
and there was no necessity for a law to 
bind him; but if he was bad, foolish, 
capricious, or tyrannical, then the tenant 
was helpless in his hands. In saying this 
he did not wish to hurt the susceptibilities 
of any man or of any class; nor particu- 
larly did he desige to hurt the susceptibili- 
ties of the hon. Baronet below him (Sir 
John Walsh), who was a prosperous Irish 
landlord, of the class known as absentees. 
But such, literally, was the condition of 
the great mass of the tenants of three 
provinces of Ireland, and the relation in 
which they stood to the owners of the 
soil. If the tenant had security for his 
outlay, whatever capital he possessed, 
either in strength or savings, would be 
expended on the land; he would be able 
to give employment at a high rate of 
wages, and it would be then immaterial 
what the nature of the Poor Law might 
be, or whether relief were indoor or out- 
door, as it would no longer be needed. 
The land of Ireland was bea/ly cultivated 
now, because the tenant had no security 
that he would reap the reward of his 
labour. As a rule, he had no lease, and 
could be turned out at any time, his land- 
lord pocketing his savings, which were 
represented by the improvements in the 
farm. The state of things was different 
in England from what it was in Ireland. 
In Ireland the tenant created everything, 
and the landlord comparatively nothing. 
In England the landlord made improve- 
ments, supplied out-buildings, fences, and 


drains, and the tenant was only expected 


to keep them in order, and work his farm 
properly. The consequence was that iu 
Ireland the farmers were discontented, 
they could not employ labour, the rate 
of wages was low, and whenever pressure 
came there was great misery and distress. 
This was the patent cause of the distress 
in Ireland, and the sooner the Government 
dealt with it the better. He denied that 
it was good for the country that the people 
should leave it. In country towns the 
misery of the small shopkeepers from losing 
their customers was astonishing. Every day 
they were getting worse and worse, shops 
were closing, houses were becoming tenant- 
less, and a feeling of despair was rising 
in every man’s breast. It was a state of 
things which the right hon. Baronet, the 
Chief Secretary, who knew so much of the 
country, so much of its history, so much 
of its traditions, and so much even of its 
poetry, ought to investigate, that he might 
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learn the stern reality which stared in the 
face every man who loved the country, and 
who wished to see a radical change in the 
circumstances of its people. As to the 
existing poor law, it was capable of amend- 
ment, and it had been much improved from 
time to time. Some years ago it might 
have been considered a perfect institution, 
and yet it had been materially altered since 
then. He could give the House an instance 
in point. Not very long since, a landlord 
might turn any member of his tenantry out 
on the road side, or into the next ditch, 
and take no further notice of them—and 
many hundreds and thousands of unhappy 
people had been so dealt with, their dwell- 
ings first unroofed by an infernal machine, 
and the walls levelled by the ‘* crow-bar 
brigade.” But the Poor Law was altered 
—and now the landlord who is about to 
evict his tenantry must serve notice on the 
relieving officer, so that the shelter of the 
workhouse should be afforded to the victims 
of the bad land code of Ireland. To the 
strong farmer as to the landowner outdoor 
relief assumed a frightful aspect ; their 
ready memory jumped back to the famine 
years, when the hunger of a famishing peo- 
ple eat up so much of the property of the 
country. But no such state of things could 
again oceur, with a population so dimi- 
nished. A wise system of outdoor relief 
was one thing—a reckless system of out- 
door relief was another. From his own 
knowledge he could assure the House that 
in the Cork union outdoor relief was at- 
tended with the most beneficial result, and he 
would like to see an extension of the power 
given to the guardians. A family of five or 
six could be supported out of the house for as 
many shillings per week; while in the house 
the cost would be 10s. or 12s. in addition to 
the almost irredeemable degradation conse- 
quent upon eating poorhouse fare, wearing 
the poorhouse garb, and being governed by 
poorhouse laws. A wise and judicious, not 
a reckless, system of outdoor relief had a 
tendency, he believed, to elevate the mind 
of the destitute man instead of degrading 
it; and, as in past times, they had found 
the law capable of amendment, so might it 
now be further amended in this respect. 
It was idle to point to the small number in 
the workhouses of Ireland as a proof that 
there was no distress, or to assert that the 
existing system of relief was adequate to its 
relief; for he knew there were numbers of 
people who would rather die in a garret or 
aditch than enter the walls of a workhouse. 
It might sound like exaggeration, but he 
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could quote the words of the Poor Law 
Commissioners to prove it. It was, how- 
ever, only fair to say, that the law was 
being administered of late in a wiser and 
more liberal manner, and that efforts were 
being made to counteract the evil of work- 
house training and association by internal 
influences and external aids, so as to fit 
those born or educated in a workhouse to 
fill the position of domestic servants, or 
otherwise earn their bread in independence. 
But there could be much done to amend the 
law, and render it more suited to the present 
condition of the country and the neces- 
sities of the destitute. It was, at any 
rate, full time for the Government to do 
something for Ireland, so as, if possible, 
to arrest the fatal flow of emigration, and 
keep the people at home who were rushing 
in despair from their native shores, to live 
in a new country, under another constitution 
and another flag. For a period of sixty- 
four years England had the unrestricted 
control and management of Ireland and 
her affairs—and see to what a condition 
she had brought the country and the peo- 
ple! England should remember that she 
destroyed the legislative independence of 
Ireland, and that she did so by the foulest 
and most iniquitous means. Having done 
so—having deprived Ireland of the right 
of governing herself—England assumed 
the responsibility of governing it wisely 
and well, and she was bound by every 
obligation and honour to do so. If for the 
last sixty-four years the promises of the 
Union had been redeemed, there would be 
little heard of such associations as had 
been made the subject of ridicule, but 
which were significant, inasmuch as they 
| embodied the discontent and represented 
the dissatisfaction of the country with the 
Government of England. But no effort 
had been made by the Government to ren- 
der the people contented ; and thus the 
finger of hope seemed to point to a home 
across the ocean, as the right receptacle 
for the remainder of the Irish race. Go- 
vernment and Parliament were, in his 
mind, pursuing an unjust if not a fatal 
policy, which could lead to nothing but 
misery and mischief. For his own part, 
he would prefer seeing Ireland restored 
to the power of managing her own af- 
fairs, for he felt convinced that those 
affairs could be more wisely and benefi- 
cially managed by Irishmen in an Irish 
Parliament than by Englishmen in an 
English Parliament ; but as that seemed 
not attainable under present circumstances, 
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he was anxious to make the best of the 
state of things as they existed. But no- 
thing was done to conciliate, whereas much 
was done to exasperate. The press of this 
country, when it dealt with Irish affairs, 
indulged in jeers, taunts, and jibes at the 
expense of Ireland and her people, and he 
well knew how those jeers and taunts and 
jibes of the press, especially of some of the 
leading London journals, rankled in the 
blood of the young men of Ireland. Would 
to God that a different spirit could be in- 
fused into the hearts of those writers, and 
that in press, as in senate, a different tone 
might be adopted towards Ireland ; for he, 
for one, heartily desired that the two coun- 
tries should live in amity ; and he would 
ask, in the name of justice and humanity, 
if not in the name of the honour of Eng- 
land, that if Ireland could not be governed 
by an Irish Government and legislated for 
by an Irish Parliament, English statesmen 
would learn to deal with her interests in a 
wise, just, and generous spirit. 

Mason KNOX said, he wished to say a 
few words in reference to the offensive and 
intemperate speech of the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, who had stated that if a 
French fleet were to land in Bantry Bay 
the population of Ireland would all rise 
with acclamation against this country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: That was not my state- 
ment. I quoted the words of an Irish 
Protestant gentleman of large property. 

Major KNOX said, he was happy to 
find that the hon. Gentleman did not adopt 
the statement as his own; but from what- 
ever source it came he could assure him 
that if a French army were to land at 
Bantry, or if a rebel army were to be 
raised under the hon. Gentleman’s auspices, 
the men of Ulster would in either case be 
ready to come forward as one man to pro- 
tect their liberties, and to uphold their 
connection with this country. 

Lorp NAAS said, he regretted to find 
that a discussion which had been opened 
with so much ability, and which had for 
the greater part been conducted with so 
much moderation, should have assumed so 
unsatisfactory an aspect towards its close. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Bright) had thought proper to go far back 
into the history of Ireland to rake up old 
grievances, and had represented that coun- 
try as being in the worst possible position, 
the feelings of the people being alienated 
from England and their natural leaders ; 
but, having done so, he had suggested no 
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plained. It was indeed true that he had 
pointed out the expediency of assimilating 
the Irish Poor Law to that of England, 
but in making that suggestion he had not 
the support of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. Maguire), whose opinion was, 
that the English Poor Law was unjust and 
eruel, and that it would be a great curse 
that its operation should be extended across 
the Channel. But the fact was, that the 
feelings of the English nation, as well as 
of the House of Commons, towards Ire- 
land had been most grossly misrepresented 
by the hon. Gentleman, who, great though 
his talents were, and long though he had 
had a seat in Parliament, had never pro- 
posed a single measure for the benefit of 
that country. Neither had the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan suggested any practical 
remedy for the evils of which he com- 
plained. He had alluded to the emigra- 
tion which was taking place, and no one 
regretted that emigration more than him- 
self, or had been more grieved at the scenes 
which he had witnessed at the railway sta- 
tions or the quays, in the case of poor 
people who were about to quit their coun- 
try. For that state of things, however, 
the hon. Gentleman had pointed out no 
cure. It was true, indeed, that be asked 
to have an alteration made in the land 


‘system, and for the general adoption 
| throughout Ireland of the tenant-right of 


the north; but would a compliance with 
that request check the tide of emigration ? 
Why, the fact was, that from Donegal and 
Monaghan, where that tenant-right was 
most recognized, the emigration was as 
great as from the south or west. The 
truth was, the extent of the emigration in 
Ireland depended upon other causes, which 
were far beyond the reach of Parliament, 
or of laws. Those causes were various, 
but among them was one which, he had no 
doubt, operated extensively, and that was, 
that at the other side of the Atlantic wages 
were zher, and the reward of industry 
more rapid than at home. Another cause, 
in which Jaws could have no effect, was 
the very great alteration which had taken 
place in the system of agriculture in Ire- 
land, which prevented the man of small 
capital from competing successfully with 
those who could afford a large outlay. 
Agricultural improvement, he might add, 
had not the effect of producing a large 
population where it existed, as was exew- 
plified in many parts of Lincolnshire, where 
the highest cultivation prevailed, as well 
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population had remained almost at a stand- 
still for a period of fifty or sixty years. 
It was therefore, he contended, nothing 
short of wickedness that Gentlemen of 
position and popular leaders, who were 
well educated, and who knew those facts, 
should rise in their places in the House of 
Commons, and assert before the face of 
the people, many of whom were ignorant 
and ill-informed, that the true cause of the 
distress in Ireland was to be found in the 
apathy of the British Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham had, there- 
fore, in his opinion, incurred a very heavy 
responsibility in making the speech which 
they had heard from him that evening. 
He might add that although it was matter 
of notoriety that a great amount of dis- 
affection existed in Ireland, yet that dis- 
affection did not, in his opinion, arise 
from any action on the part of that 
House, but was to be attributed rather 
to the exertions of paid American emis- 
saries, who endeavoured to delude the 
Irish people into the notion that they 
might successfully resist the power and 
might of England. Now, when it was 
borne in mind that those poor people 
seldom had the truth told to them, and 
that they read but one class of news- 
papers, which did not hesitate to falsify 
history and to give them incorrect ac- 
counts of what was taking place all over 
the world, they were hardly to be blamed 
for the notions which they might entertain. 
Those, however, were to be blamed very 
much who ascribed to erroneous causes 
the state of things which prevailed in 
that country. In conclusion, he had sim- 
ply to say that he was very glad the pre- 
sent discussion had taken place, inasmuch 
as it showed that the feeling of the House 
of Commons was in favour of the mainte- 
nance of the Irish Poor Law system, which, 
though it might be susceptible of improve- 
ment, was still in its leading principles the 
best suited to the country, and after the 
deliberate inquiry which had taken place 
two years before must be continued. His 
belief, he might add, was, that if the Eng- 
lish system of outdoor relief were extended 
to Ireland the result would be, that thou- 
sands upon thousands in that country 
would, for their own security and the in- 
terests of their children, get rid of the 
poor upon their properties, and as far as 
possible keep the land in their own hands; 
while it was worthy of remark that those 
who were most opposed to that system 
were not the ex-officio guardians, but those 
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guardians of the poor who were elected by 
an extended suffrage. He firmly believed 
that if any practical measure were brought 
forward for the good of Ireland it would 
receive the calm and anxious consideration 
of the House. He had been a Member for 
a period of fifteen years, and he had never 
seen a practical measure, no matter what 
the political opinions of the hon. Gentle- 
man might be from whom it emanated, 
which did not receive a fair and generous 
consideration. And he did say that when 
it was represented that the misfortunes and 
miseries of Ireland were caused by bad 
institutions, that such representation was 
devoid of truth, and totally unworthy of the 
individual who had made such statement. 
Mr. HENNESSY then said, that adopt- 
ing the suggestion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvan, who was so high 
an authority on every subject relating to 
Ireland, that he should embody his views 
in a Bill, he should withdraw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


ROAD ROUND ST. JAMES’S PARK: 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Str WILLIAM FRASER said, he 
wished to call the attention of the First 
Commissioner of Works to the state of the 
Road round St. James’s Park at present 
and for many years past. During the last 
three days the road had been mended, and 
it was then just passable. When Her 
Majesty gave the public a road across the 
park, it was no doubt her wish that it 
should be placed in proper repair. But 
the road had, in fact, never been properly 
formed, although, considering the thou- 
sands of persons by whom it was used, 
some little trouble ought to be taken to put 
itinto a proper state. He had received 
several letters since he had placed his 
notice on the paper, and although it was 
said that country Members were averse to 
the country at large paying for metropolitan 
improvements, yet considering that this 
was an appanage of the Crown, and that 
the road had been conceded by the Sove- 
reign to the public, it certainly ought to be 
kept in decent repair. The first thing was 
that the road should be regularly made as 
a macadamized road ought to be. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would hold out some hope that the road 
should no longer be kept in the disgraceful 
state in which it at present was. 

Mr. COWPER said, he believed that 
considerable care had been taken to make 
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the road a good one. A large quantity of 
granite had just been put on it, and in the 
course of two or three days, when the 
rollers had been properly used, the road 
would be very passable for carriages. The 
road was not worse than others in the me- 
tropolis, and if it had been out of order it 
was owing to the great traffic upon it and 
the wet weather. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Denmark and Germany— 


SUPPLY. 


Suprry considered in Committee. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (STAMP 
DUTY ON MORTGAGE DEBENTURES). 
CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE. 


(In the Committee.) 


Str JAMES FERGUSSON moved, 


“ That the Stamp Duty payable on the Mortgage 
Debentures transferable by delivery issued by the 
Land Securities Company Limited shall be the 
ad valorem duty which, by the Act of the Session 
of the 16th and 17th years of Her present Ma- 
Jjesty, chapter 59, section 14, is prescribed in the 
case of Mortgages given by public Companies, as 
therein expressed.” 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported on Monday 
next, 
House adjourned at half after 


Eleven o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 14, 1864. 


MINUTES.]— Took 
Dunsany. 

Pustic Bits—First Reading—Marine Mutiny.* 

Second Reading—Vestry Cess Abolition (Ireland) 
(No. 19); Inclosure* (No. 26.) 


the Oath— The Lord 


THE COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY —THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL.—QUESTION. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that a 
noble Friend, who was not now present, 
had on a recent evening asked the noble 
Earl the Secretary for War, Whether the 
military authorities recognized the part 
taken by the Deputy Judge Advocate at 
Wr. Cowper 
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the court-martial on Colonel Crawley as a 
precedent to be followed in future? The 
noble Earl stated in reply, that it was a 
question of some difficulty; but that it 
might be desirable to consider whether the 
duties of the Judge Advocate General ought 
not to be limited to his judicial functions, 
and that the matter was under the con- 
sideration of the Government and the 
military authorities. He had heard that 
statement with great satisfaction; but it 
was dissipated a few nights afterwards by 
the answer given in the other House by 
the Judge Advocate General himself, who 
stated that it was not his intention to pro- 
pose any alteration whatever in the duties 
of the office. He would now ask, Whether 
any alteration was contemplated, or whe- 
ther things were to remain in their pre- 
sent state, with a chance of the recurrence 
of cireumstances which had caused consi- 
derable dissatisfaction ? 

Eart DE GREY anv: RIPON said, 
that there was no difference of opinion 
between the Judge Advocate General and 
himself on this subject. He (Earl de 
Grey) stated on the previous occasion, that 
the question was under the consideration of 
the Government and the military authori- 
ties, but that it was not a matter on which 
it was desirable to come to a hasty conclu- 
sion. At that time the Mutiny Act had not 
been passed, and the question put in an- 
other place had reference to the Articles of 
War, which were founded on the Mutiny 
Act, and the answer was that this year it 
was not proposed to make any change in the 
Articles of War. There was, however, 
nothing in the Articles of War which ren- 
dered the employment of the Judge Advo- 
cate General necessary in such cases. The 
tendency of the Articles of War was, on 
the contrary, rather in the opposite direc- 
tion. The matter was well worthy of the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he quite agreed with the noble 
and learned Lord as to its importance. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—SPEECH OF 
M. HALL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY said, that with 
reference to the mission of the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Wodehouse) to Copen- 
hagen, he wished to put a Question with 
regard to a speech attributed to the late 
Danish Minister, M. Hall, which had been 
printed in the public papers. M. Hall, in 
appearing before the electors, stated the 
other day that he had had a conversation 
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with the noble Lord, in which he asked 
him whether the withdrawal of the Con- 
stitution of November, as recommended 
by Her Majesty’s Government, would be 
sufficient to avert the invasion of Schleswig. 
To this the noble Lord was reported to 
have answered most distinctly that it cer- 
tainly would not. He did not see in the 
Correspondence anything to bear out that 
statement, and as the papers delivered 
eame down to a later date, if any such 
statement had been made it ought to have 
been published. On the 21st of December 
there was, indeed, a conversation between 
M. Lall and the noble Lord, in which the 
former asked whether the withdrawal of 
the Constitution would be sufficient to 
prevent any further demands from being 
made, or any further steps taken by the 
German Powers. The noble Lord appeared 
to have evaded the question very inge- 
niously, the answer given being that it 
would be better for Denmark to consider 
not what she would gain by complying, 
but what she might lose by refusing. He 
wished to know, Whether there were any 
other circumstances that approached nearer 
to the statement of M. Hall; and, if so, 
whether the noble Lord would have any 
objection to state them ? 

Eart GRANVILLE suggested that it 
was a very irregular course to ask an 
individual Peer as to the part he had 
taken in a negotiation of this description. 


The Government were anxious to give| 
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Question which had been put by the noble 
Earl, as he thought it most desirable to 
remove the impression which had arisen 
from the manner in which the statement 
had appeared in the public papers. He had 
read the speech of M. Hall, but he was not 
clear what M. Hall meant to say. It ap- 
peared, however, that M. Hall stated that 
he (Lord Wodehouse) said that the revoca- 
tion of the Constitution of November 18th, 
as regarded Schleswig, would not prevent 
the German invasion of that State. On 
his arrival at Copenhagen the execution 
which had been ordered by the German 
Diet in Holstein was imminent ; and those 
who had read the papers would see from 
his despatch of the 16th of December that 
he stated that he had considered whether 
any measures that the Danish Government 
might be advised to take would have the 
effect of stopping the Federal execution, 
and that he regretted he had come to the 
conclusion that no measures which the 
Government could take would have that 
effect. He had very little doubt that M. 
Hall referred to that statement. He re- 
membered being asked, after his arrival in 
Copenhagen, whether any measures were 
likely to stop the execution ; and his an- 
swer was, in accordance with what he had 
stated in the despatch, that he was afraid 
nothing could stop it; and this was per- 
fectly in accordance with what he had 
heard at Berlin. With regard to any fur- 
ther measures which the German Govern- 
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every information on this subject, but he! ments had since taken, it was clear he 


was not quite sure whether it was for the 


could not have made the statement in re- 


advantage of the public service that Her | ference to them, for the simple reason 
Majesty’s Government should be asked | that he could not possibly know what 


questions upon every phase of negotiations 
still going on. It would have been more 
regular to put a question to the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, if he 
had been in his place, than to question 
an individual Peer as to the course he had 
pursued on a mission of this kind. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he had 
given private notice to the noble Lord 
(Lord Wodehouse) of his intention, and he 
informed him that he had not only no 
objection to answer the question, but that 
he should be very much obliged to him for 
putting it. When a statement had been 
made by a noble Lord in his character of 
representative of this country, and when 
publicity had been given to the statement, 
it was only due to the noble Lord that he 
should have an opportunity of explanation. 

Lorv WODEHOUSE said, he was glad 
to have the opportunity of answering the 





those measures would be. As the nego- 
tiations went on until the end of January, 
and he left in the first week in January, it 
was not probable that he could state with 
confidence what would be the result of the 
advice given by him during the last weeks 
of December. The object of the advice 
which he tendered at the instance of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Danish Go- 
vernment was, if possible, to prevent the 
invasion of Schleswig; and although he 
should have been taking too much upon 
himself had he engaged for the German 
Powers that they would not invade Schles- 
wig, yet undoubtedly the object of the ad- 
vice which he gave was to limit the occu- 
pation of the German troops to Holstein. 
He was speaking of a time when the exe- 
cution had taken place, and when the only 
object was to prevent the invasion of an- 
other State which did not belong to the 
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German Confederation, which the German 
Confederation had never claimed, and the 
invasion of which the Danish Government 
throughout declared they would regard as 
an act of war. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
JOINT ACTION OF EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN, who had given 
notice of his intention to inquire of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What Credit ought to be attached to the 
Allegation of Prince Gortschakoff, repor- 
ted by Lord Napier in a Despatch from 
St. Petersburg, page 504, No. 4 of the 
Danish Papers, to the effect that the four 
Governments of Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
and Great Britain are “now thinking and 
acting in harmony on a Question still more 
important than that of Holstein or Schles- 
wig,’’ said, he should have postponed his 
Question, but that he had been requested 
to put it by his noble Friend the President 
of the Council. It would be interesting 
to know what subject Prince Gortschakoff 
was thinking of when he wrote; it could 
hardly have been attendance at the pro- 
posed Congress, since the definite refusal 
of England to be present was known at 
that time. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In the absence 
of my noble Friend the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs—which is caused by a slight 
indisposition—I will state in reply to the 
question of the noble Lord, that we sup- 
pose that the allusion. made by Prince 
Gortschakoff to an agreement between the 
four Powers necessarily referred to the 
agreement supposed to exist against the 
plan of a general European Congress. I 
can state in the fullest and most explicit 
terms that, as regards England, we have 
entered into no combination or treaty of 
any sort or kind with the other great 
Powers of Europe, of a nature which can 
be construed into the slightest hostile feel- 
ing towards France. I am anxious to 
state that in the most positive terms, so 
that it may be understood that no common 
agreement exists between the Powers 
mentioned, with regard to the great ques- 
tions now pending in Europe. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND. 
QUESTION. 

THe Eart or LEITRIM asked the 
noble Lord the President of the Council, 
What is the Amount of the Funds at pre- 
sent vested in Her Majesty under the Pro- 
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visions of the 11 & 12 Vict. ¢. 115, and 
formerly the Property of the “ Irish Re- 
productive Loan Fund Institution,” and 
not disposed of ; and how the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
proposed to dispose of that Money for the 
benefit of the Poor? 

Ear GRANVILLE said, that a balance 
of about £23,000 remained available. The 
Act provided for the mode of its adminis- 
tration, but he was not aware that any 
precise decision had been made with regard 
to its disposal. An application had been 
put forward to the Government to aid the 
present flax movement in Ireland by send- 
ing Inspectors to instruct the agriculturists; 
but the Government obviously could not 
take upon themselves the responsibility of 
selecting proper persons and setting them 
their work. Another plan was under con- 
sideration, whereby it might be possible to 
give some assistance for that purpose to 
local authorities properly constituted. He 
could not yet say whether that plan would 
be adopted or not; or, of course, from what 
fund, in the event of its being given, the 
assistance might come. 


VESTRY CESS ABOLITION (IRELAND) 
BILL—{No 19.])—SECOND READING. 


Eart ST. GERMANS moved, That the 
Bill be now read 2*. 

THe Ear, or DONOUGHMORE said, 
that he approved of the object of the 
Bill, but he objected to the fourth clause, 
which would affect the whole system of the 
Poor Law in Ireland. The object of that 
clause was discussed by the Committee of 
the House of Commons which sat two 
years ago, and was almost unanimously 
rejected. With the insertion of this clause 
the Bill went beyond its title, and unless 
the noble Earl agreed to have it considered 
on bringing up the Report, he should move 
its omission in Committee to-morrow. 

Eart ST. GERMANS said, the Bill 
only enabled the Boards of Guardians to do 
what the vestries were enabled to do at 
present. The power of providing coffins 
for the poor existed in England, and it was 
not abused. He believed there was even 
less danger of that power being abused in 
Ireland, where the people were very desi- 
rous of having their friends buried respec- 
tably. He should do what he could to 
meet the wishes of the noble Earl. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 
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THE AUSTRIAN FLEET. 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that in the absence of the noble Earl at 
the head of the Foreign Office, he would 
ask the noble Earl the Lord President of 
the Council, Whether he had observed in 
the Correspondence from Malta, published 
to-day, that three Austrian vessels of war 
—a 50-gun frigate, a corvette of 22 guns, 
and a gunboat—had left Malta, it was 
stated, for Gibraltar and the Baltic. If 
that was so, they were now coming up the 
Channel with a westerly wind, and a week 
hence might be assisting in the attack 
upon Fredericia and Alsen. He should 
like to know whether the Government was 
acquainted with this circumstance, and 
whether any measures had been adopted 
in consequence ? 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET was under- 
stood to say, that he believed the vessels 
referred to by the noble Earl had left Malta 
for Gibraltar; but beyond that he had no 
information. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that it was stated that their sailing in- 
structions were for Gibraltar and the Baltic. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till to-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 14, 1864. 


MINUTES.]—New Wait Issuepv—For Armagh 
v. Maxwell, Charles Close, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds. 

Setzct Commirrez — Report — Berwick-upon- 
Tweed Election. 

Surppry—considered in Committee—Navy Esri- 
MATES. 

Resolution [March 11] reporied—Land Securities 
Company (Stamp Duty on Mortgage Deben- 
tures)*. 

Pusuic Biurs — Second Reading — Consoli- 
dated Fund (£4,500,000)* ; Consolidated Fund 
(£584,650)*. 

Third Reading—Mutiny Bill*, and passed. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED ELECTION. 


Mr. LONGFIELD brought up the Re- 
port of the Select Committee. 

House informed, that the Committee 
had determined— 

1. That William Walter Cargill, esquire, is 


duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
automat for the Borough of Berwick-upon- 
weed. 
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2. That no case of bribery was proved. 

3. That it was not proved that corrupt prac- 
tices prevailed at the said Election. 

4. That there was no evidence laid before the 
Committee from which they had reason to believe 
that corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the 


said Election. 
5. That the Petition of Alexander Mitchell was 


not frivolous and vexatious. 

And the said Determination was ordered to be 
entered in the Journals of this House. 

Report to lie upon the table. 

Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
the Committee to be laid before this 
House. 


OUTRAGES IN IRELAND, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland— 

“Is he aware that many of the Irish Judges, 
in their Charges to Grand Juries, both at the 
present and at previous Assizes, have commented 
in strong terms on the great and the increasing 
inefficiency of the Irish Constabulary to prevent 
crime or to arrest the criminals : 

“Is it intended to remodel the Irish Constabu- 
lary so as to render its organization, discipline, 
and accoutrements less military, and better adapted 
to a local Police Force : 

“And will he lay before the House official 
Returns calculated to exhibit the nature and 
number of all serious outrages committed within 
the last two years in each county of Ireland, 
distinguishing those for which prosecutions or 
convictions have taken place from those which 
remain unprosecuted or unpunished ?” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that there would be no objection to lay 
before the House Official Returns caleu- 
lated to exhibit the nature and number of 
all serious outrages committed in Ireland 
for the time mentioned in the hon. Mem- 


ber’s Question. 


SLAVE TRADE ON THE EAST COAST OF 
AFRICA.—QUESTION, 


Lorp ALFRED CHURCHILL said, 
he wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any recent 
information as to the Slave Trade on the 
East Coast of Africa, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Zanzibar ; and whe- 
ther any and what measures have been 
adopted to prevent the carrying on of that 
trade by the Portuguese and Northern 
Arabs ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that the 
information received by the Government 
with respect to the slave trade on the 
eastern coast of Africa was, he regretted 
to state, of a very unsatisfactory nature. 
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While on the western coast the slave trade'done. He had read with feelings of horror 


had greatly diminished, on the eastern it 
was very much on the increase. Her 
Majesty’s cruisers had done all in their 
power during the last two or three years, 
and had captured upwards of one hundred 
Arab vessels with slaves on board; but 
the circumstances in which Her Majesty’s 
ships were placed were very difficult. There 
were several reasons why they were not 
able to carry on the same action on the 
east as on the west coast. The cruisers 
were not sufficiently numerous, and since 
the abolition of the Indian navy there was 
not the same class of officers acquainted 
with the coast who were formerly able to 
put a stop to the slave traffic. According 
to information which he had received, 
between 20,000 and 30,000 slaves were 
earried off that coast annually by Arab 
vessels, which came down the Red Sea 
and from the Persian Gulf. This was 
partly the result of the efficacious measures 
taken by the Turkish Government, which 
had put an end to the slave trade on the 
Barbary coasts, so that the slave dealers 
had now recourse to the eastern coast of 
Africa, Another cause of the increase of 
the traffic had been the inability of Her 
Majesty’s ships to interfere with native 
vessels carrying on the coasting trade in 
the dominions of the Imaum of Muscat. 
Under the treaty with the Imaum the coast- 
ing trade in slaves was so far sanctioned 
that it could not be interfered with by Her 
Majesty’s cruisers, and the consequence 
was that a very large slave trade had 
been carried on. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
had now, however, authorized Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers to stop vessels which per- 
form these coasting voyages at certain 
times of the year, and that permission 
would enable the cruisers to put an end toa 
large amount of slave trade. Other causes 
of the increase of that trade had been the 
facilities afforded to Arab vessels for flying 
the French flag, and carrying French 
papers, and thus securing themselves from 
search, and the encouragement of the 
trade, if not a participation in it, on the 
part of a large number of subordinate 
Portuguese authorities ; though the Por 
tuguese Governor of Mozambique was, no 
doubt, doing his utmost to put a stop to 
the traffic. A number of representations 
had been made on this subject to the Por- 
tuguese Government, and Her Majesty's 
Government had received assurances over 
and over again that the traffic should be 
stopped, but hitherto this had not been 
Mr. Layard 





the accounts sent by Dr. Livingstone and 
others of the cruelties and devastation re- 
sulting from the prevalence of the slave 
trade within the Portuguese dominions on 
the eastern coast of Africa. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not lose sight of 
the subject, and every attempt would be 
made to put a stop to that detestable 
traffic. 


BRITISH CURED HERRINGS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. MILLER said, he would beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If any attempts have been 
made to induce the Government of Austria 
to reduce the prohibitory Duty charged on 
the importation of British cured herrings 
into that country ; if so, what success has 
attended such endeavours, and if he be 
willing to lay upon the table of the House 
Copies of the Correspondence that may 
have passed for the attainment of that 
object ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that re- 
presentations had been made to the Aus- 
trian Government on the subject, but they 
had altogether declined to do anything in 
the matter until the revision of the tariff 
between them and the Zollverein, which 
would take place in 1865; and then this 
subject would receive consideration. There 
was no correspondence which could, with- 
out disadvantage to the public service, be 
laid on the table. 


COURT MARTIAL ON COLONEL 
CRAWLEY.—QUESTION. 


Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
rose to ask the Judge Advocate, Whether 
the witnesses sent home from India for the 
defence of Colonel Crawley were privately 
cross-examined by the Deputy Judge Ad- 
vocate at any time previous to their ap- 
pearing before the Court Martial at Alder- 
shot ? 

Mr. HEADLAM said, in reply, that it 
was not correct that any witnesses were sent 
over from India expressly for the defence 
of Colonel Crawley. What took place was 
this:—-A general order was issued by Sir 
Hugh Rose that all persons knowing any- 
thing of the matter should be sent over to 
England ; upon their arrival, Colonel Sir 
Alfred Horsford, who was appointed to 
conduct the prosecution, applied to the 
Deputy Judge Advocate and asked his 
advice as to the course he should pursue, 
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and undoubtedly the Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate gave the most obvious advice under 
the circumstances—namely, that the first 
thing was to ascertain what each person 
who had been thus sent over could prove, 
and they were examined for that purpose. 


ARMSTRONG GUNS AT KAGOSIMA. 
QUESTION. 


ApmiraL DONCOMBE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
he will lay upon the table of the House 
Admiral Kuper’s Official Report of the 
performance of the Armstrong guns in the 
action at Kagosima? 

Lorv CLARENCE PAGET in reply, 
said, there would be no objection to lay 
upon the table of the House Admiral 
Kuper’s Official Report of the performance 
of the Armstrong guns in the action at 
Kagosima. 


DISCHARGE OF SOLDIERS IN 1864-5, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON DAMER said, he would 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War, If, in consequence of the term of 
service of so many ‘‘ten years’’’ men in 
the Army expiring in 1864-5, the Go- 
vernment is prepared with any proposition 
by which they may secure the services of 
these old soldiers for a further period of 
eleven years, or, through them, making a 
sort of reserve in addition to the Pen- 
sioners ? 

THe Marquess oF HARTINGTON re- 
plied, that a very large number of men 
were enlisted in 1854 for ten years’ service, 
on account of the Crimean war, and they 
would be entitled to their discharge this 
year. Measures had been and still were 
under the consideration of the Government 
for inducing a large number of them to re- 
enlist. The apprehensions which appeared 
to be entertained of a large loss to the 
army were unfounded, and he would take 
an early opportunity of explaining on the 
Army Estimates how the matter really 
stood. 

GeneraL PEEL said, he wished to know 
when the Returns on this subject which 
had been moved for would be laid on the 
table ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON said, 
they were now in course of preparation, 
and would be produced as early as pos- 
sible. 


{March 14, 1864} 
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SOLDIERS’ GARDENS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, Whether it is proposed to afford 
Soldiers in the different Camps in the 
Country, and generally where practicable, 
facilities for cultivating gardens, as was 
the practice on the Continent, and as has 
been recommended by a Military Commis- 
sion ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, in 
reply, said, the wish of Earl de Grey was 
to afford the soldiers every possible facility 
for the cultivation of gardens. Wherever 
practicable, as at Aldershot, a commence- 
ment had already been made. The recom- 
mendations to which his hon. Friend re- 
ferred were again under the consideration 
of the military authorities, and he hoped 
to be able shortly to announce that they 
would be adopted. 


WEST RIDING ASSIZE.—QUESTION. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Papers on the 
subject of the West Riding Assize will be 
laid upon the table of the House this week, 
and whether he will undertake that they 
will be in the hands of Members on the 
day that Parliament re-assembles ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that they had been laid on the table some 
days, and that steps would be taken to 
have them printed and circulated during 
the recess. 


EAST INDIA—GOLD CURRENCY. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. VANSITTART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether, in seeking to introduce the Eng- 
lish sovereign into India, he contemplates 
ordering the Collectors and other Revenue 
officers to receive the sovereign as a ten 
rupee piece, taking the chance of being 
able to issue it at the same rate; and 
whether he intends to pay the interest and 
principal of the Public Debt in sovereigns 
at ten rupees each, and to make this coin 
a legal tender for all debts contracted in 
rupees ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he must 
beg to explain that what he stated ona for- 
mer occasion was, that it was desirable to 
introduce the sovereign into India, and 
that he should be very unwilling to adopt 
the suggestion of an hon. Member that a 
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coin of exactly the value of ten rupees 
should be introduced, because that would 
approach so nearly to the sovereign in va- 
lue, and would create an objection to the 
introduction of the sovereign. There was 
a difficulty, however, in the matter, on 
account of the sovereign being worth about 
sixpence more than the ten rupees. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—DANISH 
BLOCKADE OF GERMAN PORTS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FENWICK said, he wished to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received information that the 
Danish Government will permit vessels that 
have been delayed by ice in the port of 
Lubee to leave that port without being 
subject to capture; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will urge on the 
Danish Government the justice of per- 
mitting German ships which have been 
delayed by ice in German ports before the 
commencement of the war, and having 
cargoes on board belonging to British 
merchants, to leave such port without 
being subject to capture ? 

Mr. LAYARD, in reply, begged to 
state that the regulations of the Danish 
Government on this subject had been 
published in the Gazette. It was therein 
stated that a reasonable time, to be 
named by the owners of vessels detained 
in port by the ice, would be allowed for 
their departure. He had not received 
any information that Lubec had been 
blockaded. A few hours ago, however, 
an intimation reached him of the block- 
ade of the following ports—Cammim, Swi- 
nemunde, Wolgast, Greifswalde, Stral- 
sund, and Barth. 


CONVICTS—REMISSION OF PENAL 
SERVITUDE.—QUESTION. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it is 
the case that a notice is put up in every 
Convict prison to the effect, that Convicts 
under sentences for life may be eligible 
to have their cases considered, with a view 
to a remission of their sentences, after a 
period of from eight to twelve years ; 
whether persons who, having been sen- 
tenced to death, have had that sentence 
commuted into a sentence of transporta- 
tion or penal servitude for life, are held 
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to be entitled to the same consideration 
as Convicts originally sentenced to pun- 
ishment for life ; and whether he will have 
any objection to lay upon the table a Re- 
turn of the cases in which Convicts whose 
sentences have been so commuted have 
subsequently been liberated ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that no notice such as that to which the 
hon. Baronet referred in the first part of 
his Question, was now put up in the con- 
vict Prisons, The notice now used was 
merely an explanation that all convicts 
under long sentences were exempted from 
the general rules as to remission. Each 
case was to be considered on its own 
merits, and no time was fixed when a 
convict would be entitled to claim remis- 
sion. The practice under the old system 
had probably led the hon. Baronet into a 
misapprehension as to what was now done. 
There was a rule that no convict under a 
long sentence should be sent abroad, until 
he had undergone eight years of his sen- 
tence in this country. As to the second 
Question, it was very difficult to reply to 
it within the limits of an ordinary answer, 
and he hoped he might have an opportu- 
nity of explaining the matter more fully 
on some other occasion. He could only 
say briefly that no difference was made in 
the regulations between the two classes of 
convicts referred to—those who, having 
been sentenced to death, had had that 
sentence commuted to penal servitude for 
life, and those on whom the latter sen- 
tence had been passed in the first instance. 
Practically, however, a distinction was 
made between them. As to the Return 
asked for, there would be no objection to 
granting it, if it were limited as to time ; 
and, if the hon. Baronet would commu- 
nicate with him privately, that could be 
arranged, 


VACCINATION REGISTRATION, 
QUESTION. 


Sir MORTON PETO said, he wished 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Health, Whether, as the registration of 
cases of vaccination is a total failure, both 
for statistical purposes and as an effective 
adjunct for the prosecution of offenders 
under the Act, it is the intention of Her 
Majesty's Government to amend the Act 
this Session ? 

Mr. LOWE, in reply, said, it was quite 
true that the system of registration under 
the Vaccination Act was very bad, but it 
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would cost a great deal of money to im- 
prove it. Moreover, even when improved, 
it would not make these compulsory mea- 
sures effectual to any extent. The great 
difficulty in working them was due not so 
much to defective legislation as to the re- 
luctance of persons to prosecute poor peo- 
ple for disobedience to a law, the neglect 
of which was countenanced by too many 
who ought to know better. He was sorry, 
therefore, that he could not hold out any 
hopes of an improvement in the system. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE INUNDATION AT SHEFFIELD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, if the House 
will permit me, I will ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department a Ques- 
tion, of which I have given him private 
notice. I have no doubt his attention has 
been called to the terrible calamity which 
occurred at Sheffield on Friday night. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Baronet, Whe- 
ther there will be any objection to the 
Government sending down to Sheffield a 
Government Inspector to inquire — first, 
into the cause of the catastrophe ; second, 
as to the number of persons killed and the 
amount of property destroyed ; and lastly, 
as to what means, if any, there are of 
relieving the distress of those who have 
suffered ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY: Sir, I have, in 
common with, I suppose, all hon. Members, 
read with deep concern the accounts of the 
dreadful catastrophe at Sheffield. I re- 
ceived to-day from the Mayor an applica- 
tion for a Government Inspector to be sent 
down to inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the calamity. I also re- 
ceived from the coroner a request that an 
Inspector might examine the works, and 
be prepared to give evidence at the ad- 
journed inquest. In consequence of these 
applications, Mr. Rawlinson, civil engineer, 
has been directed to proceed immediately 
to Sheffield, and to put himself into com- 
munication with the authorities of the 
place, in order to give every assistance in 
his power in the inquiry. Mr. Rawlinson 
will arrive in Sheffield this evening. I 
have informed Mr. Rawlinson that if, on 
conferring with the local authorities, he 
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thought that additional assistance was re- 
quired for the purposes of the inquiry, 
another gentleman would be associated 
with him. With regard to any aid being 
afforded, I understand the hon. and learned 
Gentleman does not refer to pecuniary help, 
but merely to assistance to persons de- 
prived of their homes by the inundation, I 
can only say that the Government will be 
glad to do anything they can to co-operate 
with the local authorities. No statement 
has, however, been made to me by those 
authorities that any such assistance is re- 
quired. 


BOMBARDMENT OF KAGOSIMA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LAYARD asked the indulgence of 
the House in making a statement in vindi- 
cation of the character of two very merito- 
rious and excellent public servants, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Neale and Admiral Kuper. 
When information reached those officers of 
the sensation which had been caused in this 
country by the very exaggerated state- 
ments which had been made concerning 
the events which had taken place in Japan, 
they naturally felt very deeply pained. 
He had that morning received a despatch 
from Colonel Neale, relating exactly what 
took place at Kagosima, which he trusted 
the House would permit him to read, as 
due to the gallant officer and Admiral 
Kuper. The despatch would, of course, 
be immediately printed and circulated, but 
he was anxious to bring it before the 
House at the earliest moment. Colonel 
Neale wrote as follows :— 


“ Yokohama, Jan. 16, 

“ My Lord,—The misconceptions which appear 
to have influenced the remarks of some of the 
public journals in England in respect to the pro- 
ceedings at Kagosima, as published in the Lon- 
don Gazette, 1 venture to conceive, render it 
proper that I should place upon record a series 
of facts, the official recital of which did not seem 
to me at the time to be of urgent necessity. The 
statements of the Prince of Satsuma’s agents, 
herewith enclosed, were made in free and friendly 
conversation with the members of this Legation, 
while the indemnity money was in course of 
counting and reception. I deem it desirable to 
add that the population of Kagosima at no period 
exceeded 40,000 inhabitants, far less 180,000, as 
has been strangely imagined, to serve as a more 
striking text for comments; and further, that 
those 40,000 souls, men, women, and children, 
withdrew while their huts and paper houses in- 
curred the risks attendant upon stray shot and 
shell from a British squadron, audaciously fired 
upon by numerous batteries, because it had sig- 
nalled its intention to obtain redress for a barba- 
rous murder and outrage committed upon British 
subjects, for which all redress had been evaded. 
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Subsequent events, the voluntary payment of the 
indemnity demanded ; the formal obligation en- 
tered into to execute the murderers of Mr. 
Richardson when arrested; the professions of 
friendship cheerfully expressed by Satsuma’s 
envoys on behalf of their chief; their desire to 
cultivate friendly and social intercourse with the 
British nation; and their good humour and 
graceful offerings (of fruit) to the crew of the 
flagship of the British admiral after the facts of 
Kagosima ; would all imply that the agents of 
Her Majesty displayed a degree of caution and 
moderation duly appreciated by those most deeply 
interested. 
“T have, &e., 
“ Epwarp Sr. Jonn Neaus.” 


An inclosure contained the purport of 
the conversation and statements of the 
agents of Prince Satsuma, on the occa- 
sion of the payment of the indemnity 
money at Her Majesty’s Legation, on 
the llth of December, 1863, and was as 
follows :— 


“The agents for the payment of the indemnity 
stated that they had taken advantage of a coming 
typhoon at Kagosima to fire on the squadron, but 
that the typhoon had been the cause of the ex- 
tent of the conflagration, and in consequence of 
there being no people in the town to put it out ; 
that the number of soldiers collected in and 
about the batteries was 6,000 ; that immediately 
upon the appearance of the squadron, and even 
previously, as they had heard through Nagasaki 
it was coming, the Prince of Satsuma had or- 
dered the inhabitants to retire into the villages, 
and that, therefore, no harm had happened to 
the people; that if we returned to Kagosima, 
we should find the town nearly restored to its 
original state; that reserves of soldiers were 
kept outside the batteries, but that it was diffi- 
cult to get them to go into them to supply the 
place of those who were killed; that, imme- 
diately upon our taking the steamers, a horse- 
man had been despatched at full speed to ask the 
Prince of Satsuma what should be done, when he 
directed that the batteries should immediately 
open fire upon the squadron. 


“ Apex A. J. Gower. 
“ Joun MacponaLp. 


LacKLanD FLETCHER. 
A. von Srepoip.” 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
EXPLANATION. 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Sir, in 
moving that you do now leave the chair, 
I wish, if the House will permit me, to 
advert for one moment to certain cireum- 
stances which occurred on Thursday eve- 
ning last on the Navy Estimates. I am 
sure the House do not desire that anything 
should go forth to the country to the effect 
that any Government, or any Member of 
any Government, should have endeavoured 
to do that which would be most improper, 
namely, smuggle a Vote through this 
House. As this is rather a personal ques- 
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tion, which has reference to myself and 
others, I thought the House would perhaps 
permit me to state shortly what took place 
on Thursday evening. On that occasion 
it was my duty, when Mr. Massey took the 
chair, to place Vote No. 8, for the Wages 
of the Artificers in our Dockyards, in his 
hands. My hon. Friend and Colleague, 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had promised that he would take that op- 
portunity of making a statement—and I 
think a very interesting statement it would 
have been—to the Committee, having par- 
ticular reference to the artificers in our 
dockyards. I had likewise, on a previous 
occasion, stated that such was the intention 
of my hon. Friend. When I placed the 
Vote in Mr. Massey’s hands, my hon. 
Friend got up to make his statement; but 
he failed, unfortunately, to cateh Mr. 
Massey’s eye. [Zaughter.] If hon. Gen- 
tlemen will allow me to conclude, I think 
they will see that their laughter has been 
rather out of place. My hon. Friend got 
up to make a statement, according to pro- 
mise. He will best be able to explain the 
course he took, and what occurred as re- 
gards himself ; but I wish to refer to what 
took place as far as I was a party to it. 
The Vote was put and passed; and I 
confess, very naturally, the surprise of the 
Committee was loudly expressed by several 
hon. Gentlemen, that, whereas the Govern- 
ment had promised that a statement should 
be made, in point of fact the Vote had been 
passed without any statement at all, and 
no opportunity had been given to the Com- 
mittee to express any opinion upon the 
Vote or any objection to it. This was 
perfectly natural on the part of the Com- 
mittee, and I was not surprised at it. 
Several hon. Gentlemen spoke on the sub- 
ject. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) insinuated that 
there had been, what I may call, foul play. 
He felt perfectly certain, he said, that my 
hon. Friend and Colleague did desire to 
address the Committee; but he hinted that 
some one had pulled him down. I could 
not help thinking at the time, that if any- 
one were to venture to attempt to pull my 
hon. Friend and Colleague down, he would 
run great risk of being pulled up for it. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland was fol- 
lowed by my hon. Friend*the Member for 
Birmingham. My hon. Friend said, he 
thought an insult— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
not entitled to repeat the words spoken in 
the debate on Thursday night. 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: My ob- 
ject is to satisfy the House, if you will 
permit me, that there was no intention on 
the part of the Government to deceive the 
Committee of Supply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: These are matters of 
personal explanation; and it is exceedingly 
inconvenient to refer at such length to a 
previous debate. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: If I am 
not allowed to quote what my hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham said, I shall 
not be able to state that which is very 
honourable to him—namely, that having 
expressed himself in terms which he felt 
afterwards he would desire to retract, he, 
very handsomely, acknowledged his mis- 
take. Perhaps, however, the rules of the 
House will allow me to read a letter I wrote 
to my hon. Friend, and, likewise, his letter 
tome in reply. My hon. Friend said in 
his place that there had been a trick prac- 
tised by some one, and an insult passed 
upon the House; and | agree with him 
that the affair bore that aspect. When 
he sat down, my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer got up, and 
assured the Committee that there was no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to deceive—that it was a miscarriage—an 
accident. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham then said in answer that he 
acquitted the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but there was another Member of the Go- 
vernment whom he did not acquit, and 
who, he hoped, would be sorry for what 
he had done. I then rose in defence of 
my hon. Colleague the Member for Hali- 
fax, not believing that I was supposed 
to be implicated myself, and I said I was 
perfectly aware his intention was to ad- 
dress the Committee. So the debate end- 
ed. What was my astonishment when hon. 
Gentlemen informed me in private that I 
was the culprit — that it was I who had 
attempted to pull my hon, Colleague down, 
and so prevented him making his state- 
ment! I thought it was due to myself 
that I should set the matter straight, and 
accordingly I wrote to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham a letter which 
I hope the House will permit me to read, 
and likewise the letter he wrote to me in 
reply. I wrote the following letter :— 


“ My dear Bright,—From any one but an emi- 
nent man I should treat such insinuations as were 
uttered by you last evening with silence, but, 
coming from you, I cannot allow the matter to 
drop. I shall, therefore, on Monday evening, in 
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the debate on Navy Estimates, feel it to be my | 
duty to give, unless you withdraw the insinuation | 
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that I was a party to a ‘ trick,’ a full explanation, 
and shall leave it to the opinion of the House 
whether your most unworthy suspicions were in 
any way justifiable.” 

My hon. Friend wrote to me the following 
answer :— 

“Dear Lord Clarence Paget—I am sorry you 
are annoyed at what happened on Thursday night. 
I have spoken to Mr.Stansfeld and to Mr. Massey, 
and I come to the conclusion that the whole affair 
was a blunder of a mixed kind, and I think if 
you or Mr. Stansfeld had at the time explained 
the exact circumstances of the case, the little 
unpleasantness would not have occurred. I shall 
be quite willing to say this in the House on Mon- 
day evening.” 

I have only to add that I was no party to 
any trick, and that I regret what occurred 
as much as any Member of this House. 


SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
QUESTION, 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON, who had 
given notice to ask the Secretary of the 
Admiralty what is the present state of 
the arrangements, so far as the Admiralty 
are concerned, for establishing a School of 
Naval Architecture, said, he need not 
trouble the House long upon this Question, 
as full explanations had been already offered 
on the subject. He understood that the 
Department of Science and Art would 
exercise control over the proposed School, 
and he earnestly hoped that the intended 
arrangements would conduce to harmo- 
nious action between the directors of that 
department and the naval authorities and 
the mercantile marine. He should like to 
know, however, Whether the Board of Ad- 
miralty would object, now that the School 
was to be estabiished at Kensington, to 
the removal of the naval models from the 
site they now occupied at Somerset House, 
to the school of Naval Architecture at 
Kensington? These models would form an 
appropriate part of the new institution, 
and would, he believed, be productive of 
beneficial results both to the Royal Navy 
and to the mercantile marine. Perhaps 
his noble Friend might not be able to give 
him an immediate answer, but he earnestly 
hoped that this would be done. 


DOCKYARD PATRONAGE, 
QUESTION. 
Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, hie 


rose to ask, Whether the practice with 
respect to the patronage of the Dockyards, 





as laid down by Sir Charles Wood, Sir 
Francis Baring, and Sir John Pakington, 
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has been subsequently departed from ; 
and whether that patronage is now distri- 
buted by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Controller of the Navy, instead of 
by the Superintendents of the Dockyards. 
The “ man in the street” told them that 
they were going to have an election, and 
it was necessary that they should know the 
ground on which they were to stand. As 
far as he was personally concerned, he had 
no complaint whatever to make; but he 
understood that at the boroughs of Devon- 
port and Chatham there were circum- 
stances which might give rise to very great 
confusion at the next election. They had 
it in evidence that a gallant officer, for 
whose ability and character he had the 
greatest respect—the present Controller 
of the Navy (Rear Admiral Robinson)— 
was an elector of Devonport ; that at the 
last election for that borough, while in 
command of the steam reserve—an im- 
portant body, many of the persons serving 
in which had votes, and the man in charge 
of which, therefore, had considerable power 
over electors—this gallant officer exercised 
his electoral privilege at eight in the 
morning, and duly proceeded to the place 
where the poll was declared at four o'clock, 
and there in his uniform heard the result of 
the voting declared, with what demonstra- 
tions of feeling it was not material to in- 
quire. The same officer was now the Con- 
troller of the Navy, and, without attributing 
to him any motive except that which a 
man of the highest honour might possess, 
still, if he and the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, as he was informed, had the entire 
dispensation of the patronage in the 
borough, it was absurd to suppose the pub- 
lie would not take it for granted that con- 
siderable political influence would thus be 
brought to bear upon the election. With 
regard to Chatham, at the last election a 
very near connection of the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty was one of the 
candidates ; and he was given to under- 
stand that the noble Lord, having settled 
his business with his constituents at Sand- 
wich, appeared at the dockyard and to the 
best of his ability assisted his relative in 
his proceedings at Chatham. Now, the 
circumstances had not changed in either of 
those places, At Devonport, indeed, they 
were rather worse, inasmuch as the officer 
who before was head of the steam reserve 
was now Controller of the Navy. At 
Chatham, the gentleman to whom he had 
alluded was again ready to ask the suffra- 
ges of the constituency. Therefore he 
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wished, before the contingency of another 
election occurred, to know on what ground 
they were to stand, and whether they were 
to have a repetition of the proceedings and 
recriminations which had marked previous 
contests of that kind ? 


America— Question. 


NEUTRALITY IN AMERICA. . 
QUESTION, 


Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I have a Ques- 
tion to put to the noble Lord the First 
Minister, which I am very anxious that he 
should himself answer. I will preface this 
Question with two preliminary statements. 
The first is, that my hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General informed this 
House that Her Majesty’s Government 
were prepared to remonstrate with the 
Government of the Confederate States on 
their employment of agents in this country 
for illegal purposes. I would suggest to 
my hon. and learned Friend that he was 
then speaking about a matter which was 
sub judice; that he spoke not merely in 
his own person, and that person one to 
whom we all pay very great respect, but in 
the character of a great law oficer. And 
not only that, but by his side sat the At- 
torney General, and it was quite clear that 
he spoke the opinion of the Attorney Gene- 
ral. Moreover, he was the only Member 
of the Ministry who spoke on that occa- 
sion, so that he might be supposed to be 
the organ of the Administration in himself. 
The matter on which he spoke was then 
under the consideration of the law courts, 
and he exprgssed distinctly an opinion upon 
it. I think it would have been wiser if he 
had abstained altogether from any expres- 
sion of opinion on a matter of that sort, 
especially in this House. But the Ques- 
tion being sub judice, we have to inquire 
at what point the transactions then were. 
It appears to me, Sir, that they were ex- 
actly at this point: that the Government 
believed certain things were being done by 
the Confederate States of America in this 
country which they held to be illegal ; that 
they had brought those things before the 
courts of law ; and that, as far as we have 
now gone, the courts of law have decided 
against the Government. No doubt there 
was an appeal, and that appeal—(I know 
not what may have happened to-day)—is 
still sub judice. Therefore, we may say 
that the Government, on mere suspicion, 
are about to remonstrate with the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States. That is 
my first position. The next one is that 
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the First Minister of the Crown has stated 
as his policy—and every other Member of 
the Government who has spoken on the 
subject has said the same thing—the First 
Minister has stated that they wish to main- 
tain the strictest neutrality between the 
Federal and the Confederate States. Now, 
I believe that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government really desires to do 
that ; but I am afraid that the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government is not alto- 
gether master of the Government. There 
are other powers in the Government, and 
there is one great power that, I think, 
somewhat overshadows him and the whole 
Administration. The noble Lord the First 
Minister has won for himself not only the 
confidence of the country, but, I believe, 
its affectionate regard, and anything that 
he says he will do we have perfect confi- 
dence that he means to do. But, Sir, 
there is another power by the side of that 
noble Lord, and a power such as has always 
appeared in the Liberal Government of this 
country since the days of the Revolution. 
We have always had some member of what 
is called **a Revolution family” in a 
Liberal administration, who has governed, 
perverted, and destroyed it. The person 
to whom I allude is Earl Russell; and I 
may say that the honour of England in his 
hands has not shone forth with the bright- 
ness that I could have wished. Let us go, 
Sir, from China to Japan—though that is 
not far. But if I go farther, if I go to 
Poland, then to Denmark, and lastly to 
America, in every case I find that the 
honour, the name of England, has been 
tarnished by what has taken place. Sir, 
I have read the despatches on this matter, 
and the feeling predominant in my mind 
was that of dire humiliation. I felt that 
the honour of England has not been up- 
held as it ought to have been, and that the 
strict neutrality which the noble Lord the 
First Minister professes, and professes 
honestly, I am sure, has not been main- 
tained. Why, Sir, the tone used was, in 
the first place, like the scream of a cocka- 
too or the scolding of an angry woman. 
The end was most unequal to the begin- 
ning ; the words were big, but the deeds 
were the least possible. The noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary seemed frightened 
by the bluster of the Federal Government, 
and the moment Mr. Adams threatened war 
he crouched before the menace, and Eng- 
land seemed to recede from her position 
among the nations. That being the case, 
Sir, I feel that I have a right to inquire what 
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is the neutrality which the noble Lord pro- 
fesses, and what is the state of the two peo- 
ples between whom we profess to be neu- 
tral? Now, first and foremost, we may sup- 
ply contraband of war, and we have supplied 
it to both sides. There is no difference 
whatever there. The next thing that we 
have supplied—that is, the people who 
have gone—is the men. They have gone 
in hundreds and thousands from this coun- 
try to America and enlisted as soldiers to 
fight her battles. A very small number of 
our men have gone and enlisted in the 
navy of the Confederate States, and then 
comes Mr. Adams and says ‘‘ Aye, but 
these sailors of yours have chased from 
the face of the waters American com- 
merce.”’ If they have done so, I, Sir, am 
very glad. But where is the difference 
between them and the men who have en- 
listed in the service of the Federals? They 
have enlisted as military men, and where 
peace and happiness reigned before they 
have been made the instruments of spread- 
ing a wide and desperate desolation. The 
whole proceedings of this American war 
are a blot upon human nature. And when 
I am told that I should have sympathy for 
the Northern States of America, I turn in 
absolute disgust from their hypocrisy. If 
there is a sink of political iniquity it is at 
Washington. They are corrupt, they are 
base, they are cowardly, and they are 
eruel, [‘Oh!’’] You say *‘ Oh ;”’ but I 
want to know what they have said of Eng- 
land. If I have said anything worse of 
them than they have said of us I am mis- 
taken. Ido not think that the history of 
mankind displays a spectacle more deplor- 
able and debasing. Sir, there are two 
things which our law distinctly prohibits— 
and the Attorney General can correct me 
if I am wrong. The first of those two 
things is the supplying of ships, armed 
and equipped, to a State at war with 
another State with which we are in friend- 
ship. This is said to have been done in 
this country with respect to the Confeder- 
ate States; and that matter is now sub 
judice. The Attorney General, with all 
his acumen and all his power of persuasion, 
has not been able to convince a jury of his 
countrymen that our law has been broken 
by the Confederate States of America. 
The next thing is the enlisting of men 
here to fight in the cause of the Federals ; 
and that is what is now being done in Ire- 
land. The right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of the Lord Lieutenant last year ac- 
knowledged that the Government of Ire- 
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land was perfectly aware of what was going 
on in Ireland at that time ; and at this 
present moment we see it broadly stated 
in The Times newspaper that the same 
thing is going on now. Therefore, coming 
from my first statement to my last, I ask 
whether, as you have determined to remon- 
strate with the Confederate States on mere 
suspicion—for you have carried it no fur- 
ther—are you prepared now, on mere sus- 
picion, to remonstrate with the Federal 
States on their enlistment of men in Ire- 
land for the purposes of the war in Ame- 
rica? The question is clear, definite, un- 
derstandable. I have perfect faith in the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
and that he will give me a categorical 
answer ; and if he determines not to make 
that remonstrance, I hope he will be able 
to make it clear to the House that he has 
a good reason for that abstinence on his 
part. I myself feel that on this occasion 
the honour of England is at stake ; that 
we have, under the threat—for it is a 
threat—of a war with America, determined 
as far as we can to deprive the Confederate 
States of any assistance they can derive 
from this country. Into the real feelings 
of the noble Lord I will not inquire. I 
rather guess I know them. I fancy he is 
not a Federal, but of that Ido not ask 
him to give any enunciation. All I pre- 
sume to do is to ask him to be that strictly 
neutral person which he says he intends to 
be, and that he will stand up against any 
and every Power, Ido not care what or 
where that Power may be, that would en- 
deavour to coerce him to be a party to 
that Irish kind of neutrality which is all 
on one side. The question I have to ask 
is this: —*‘ As the Solicitor General has 
stated that it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to remonstrate with 
the Government of the Confederate States 
upon their employment of agents for illegal 
purposes,” and as the First Lord of the 
Treasury has declared that the Government 
of Her Majesty desired to maintain the 
strictest neutrality between the Confeder- 
ate and Federal States, Is it intended to 
remonstrate with the Government of the 
Federal States upon the employment by 
them of agents in Ireland for the purpose 
of enlisting as soldiers the subjects of Her 
Majesty ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, my 
hon. and learned Friend has been kind 
enough to pay me some compliments; but 
I beg to say I can accept of no one’s com- 
pliments at the expense of a Colleague. 
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My hon. and learned Friend ought to know 
that it is vain to endeavour to single out 
one Member of a Cabinet, to hold him 
up to public obloquy, and to make amends 
for that by compliments and praise to the 
Government at large. My noble Friend 
at the head of the Foreign Office is, no 
doubt, the organ of the Government in all 
its communications, and with regard to all 
its relations, with foreign Powers; but my 
noble Friend at the head of the Foreign 
Office takes no steps exeept in concert 
with his Colleagues; and I must declare 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
has endeavoured to separate me from my 
noble Friend at the head of the Foreign 
Office, that I am equally responsible with 
him for every step he has taken in the 
conduct of every negotiation which seems, 
unhappily, to have excited feelings of hu- 
miliation in the mind of my hon. and 
learned Friend—a feeling which I believe 
is not shared by the people of this country 
—a feeling which I am confident will not be 
shared by any man of impartial mind who 
shall look with attention to the different 
steps which have been taken in all those 
great transactions to which sllusion has 
been made. Sir, once for all,.I beg dis- 
tinetly and positively to state, that those 
who attempt to separate my noble Friend 
from his Colleagues will fail in their endea- 
vours, and betray an ignorance of the 
principles and practice of the Governments 
of this country. Be it henceforth known 
—and I beg my declaration may be re- 
corded and borne in mind—that we are 
all, and I am especially, equally respon- 
sible with my noble Friend for every step 
he has taken in this matter. Now, Sir, 
we have declared our intention to observe 
strict neutrality in the contest unfortu- 
nately being carried on in America, and 
I maintain we have kept our word and 
acted on our declaration. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman contends that we have 
dealt a different measure of justice to one 
side from that we have dealt to the other. 
Well, it should be remembered that the 
two sides stand, unfortunately for one of 
them, in a very different position in regard 
to the assistance which they may derive 
from this or any other quarter. The Fe- 
derals command the sea; all their ports 
are open; they can go to Birmingham, 
Liege, or any other place where arms and 
ammunition are manufactured ; they may 
buy what articles they like, ship, and safe- 
ly convey them to their own ports. They 
have the command of the markets of Eu- 
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rope, for the purpose of supplying their 
armies with anything and everything they 
may want to carry on the war. The Con- 
federates, on the other hand, have not 
these advantages. They are shut out 
from the sea; they can only get supplies 
by blockade runners, many of which are 
taken, and few, comparatively, escape. 
Therefore, the conditions of the two par- 
ties are not equal under an equal law of 
neutrality in regard to both. It is true 
that there is also a great difference be- 
tween the obtaining ships from a neutral 
country, and the obtaining of arms and 
ammunition. I do not dispute that in 
point of principle, and setting aside our 
own municipal law, these two things stand 
on an equal footing by international law 
and obligation. But if a belligerent goes 
to a neutral country and buys arms, can- 
non, and ammunition wherewith to arm 
large armies, he derives from that neutral 
@ greater assistance towards deciding the 
war than perhaps one, two, or more cruisers 
can have on the ultimate fate of the war, 
although they may effect great injury to 
individuals. But we have a municipal 
law which overrides, in some respects, 
international relations, and we are bound 
by our own law to prevent certain 
things being done in this country for the 
benefit of one belligerent against another. 
We are bound, for example, not to per- 
mit enlistments and organization of men, 
and also to prevent the equipment and 
armament of ships. The one is an easy 
thing to prevent. The armament and 
equipment of a ship is a notoriety. A 
ship is a tangible thing; you can see 
with your eyes the progress made in its 
construction and equipment ; you can in- 
terfere at the proper moment, and lay 
your hand on it to prevent a breach of the 
law being committed. But with regard to 
the enlistment of men, you have not the 
same means. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman says that great enlistments of men 
have been made in Ireland for the Federals. 
That may be so or not, but in order to 
punish those who have been guilty of that 
breach of our laws, you must have proof— 
proof which is not easily obtained. I dare 
say, speaking only from common report, it 
is very likely there are in Ireland agents 
acting under the orders of the Federal 
Government to induce fighting men to go 
and enlist in the armies of the Federals ; 
but they are much too wise and cunning to 
make their enlistments in Ireland. There 
is, we know, so great a difference between 
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the wages of labour in the United States 
and the wages of labour in Ireland, that 
in order to induce men to go it is sufficient 
to tell them, ‘‘ Come as labourers. There 
is this railway and that railway, this work 
and that work, and instead of 1s. or 1s. 6d. 
you will get 10s. a day.’’ They are, I 
say, much too wise to talk of enlistment 
in Ireland. They induce the people to go 
to find a better market for their labour, 
and when these men land at New York 
there are people there to offer them a 
hundred dollars, induce them to enlist in 
some Ohio regiment or another, and become 
soldiers, with the chance of plunder, and 
God knows what besides. I say, therefore, 
that though the statement of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman may be substantially 
true, that inducements are held out in 
Ireland to people to go to the United 
States, with the intention that when they 
get there they shall be inveigled into the 
army, yet to found any legal prosecution 
on these transactions you must have proof, 
which we are, as yet, unable to get. But 
we have remonstrated generally on this 
subject, and if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman will look into the papers which were 
laid before Parliament last year, he will see 
that representations have been made to the 
United States’ Government on the reports 
and rumours which reached Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject. There was 
lately a transaction which engaged the 
serious attention of the Government—the 
Kearsage, a Federal cruiser, while in the 
harbour of Cork, was accused of having 
enlisted a number of men to serve in 
that vessel. When inquiry was made on 
the subject, the United States’ Consul at 
Cork declared that there was no truth in 
the charge. Representations were then 
made to Mr. Adams; the men were re- 
turned to the shore, and if sufficient proof 
could have been afforded to identify those 
connected with that transaction, no doubt a 
prosecution would have been instituted. My 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General reminds me that, with regard to 
some who were proved to have been acces- 
sories and victims of that inveiglement, 
there is a prosecution now going on. If 
that prosecution succeeds, and you can 
prove that the municipal law of the country 
has been violated, of course representations 
will be made against the conduct of those 
officers, whether naval or consular, by whom 
that law was violated. I can only say that, 
in order to found a distinct and formal re- 
monstrance to the United States, you must 
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have proofs, and those proofs are difficult 
to obtain. But we have remonstrated with 
the United States’ Government, as will 
appear from the papers which were last 
year laid on the table of this House. If it 
ean be shown that there are grounds to 
entitle us to make remonstrances, be sure 
that my noble Friend at the head of the 
Foreign Office will be as ready as I or any 
of our Colleagues to vindicate the honour 
and the laws of the country by adequate 
representations to the Government to whom 
the infraction of our laws is imputed. 

Sr JAMES FERGUSSON: Sir, 1 
think that this question ought not to be 
passed by without any facts bearing upon 
it, which may be within the knowledge of 
any Member of the House, being stated. 
The matter is too important, and touches 
too nearly the honour of the country to 
be lightly treated. I believe that many 
persons have witnessed transactions with 
shame, which, if known to us, and not 
pressed upon the Government, would cover 
us with some of the disgrace which must 
attach to them. I disclaim any intention 
to diverge into a discussion upon American 
affairs. I have always entertained, in 
common with others, my opinion as to the 
probable result of the American contest, 
and, in common with others, I have wit- 
nessed with the utmost regret the savage 
character which the war in America has 
assumed upon the Federal side. We have 
seen horrors which have been denounced in 
European wars, not only permitted but 
encouraged by the Federal Government. 
Large regions have been laid waste by 
letting loose the flood of mighty rivers, 
and harbours, which the beneficence of 
Providence bestowed on the country, have 
been attempted to be destroyed by bar- 
barous means; wholesale peculation and 
robbery have been perpetrated under the 
form of war by generals of the Federal 
States, and worse horrors than I believe 
have ever in the present century disgraced 
European armies have been perpetrated 
under the eyes of the Federal Government, 
and yet remain unpunished. These things 
are notorious as the proceedings of a Go- 
vernment which seems anxious to rival one 
despotic and irresponsible Power in Europe 
in its contempt for the public opinion of 
mankind, as well as in its disregard of the 
liberties of those who are unhappily under 
its control. Such proceedings must be 
denounced by every one who values free- 
dom and constitutional rights. Now, whilst 
holding these views we have not pressed 
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our opinions upon the House. I will ven- 
ture to say that if such conduct had been 
proved against an European Power as is 
patent and known to the world with regard 
to the Federal army, this House would not 
have been so long silent. But when it is 
notorious that enlistment has taken place 
for the Northern army in Ireland—that 
British subjects have been entrapped into 
being instruments of cruelty and savagery, 
I think it is time for us to demand that 
a remonstrance should be made by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that our re- 
monstrance should not be confined to the 
weaker side. It is only two years since 
an officer of the British navy told me that 
a large bounty had been offered to his men 
to enlist in the Federal navy—that Ameri- 
can agents actually offered on board of a 
Queen’s ship in a British port £10 to be 
paid in this country, and £15 on the 
arrival of each man at America. Now 
these matters must be known to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. And when on mere 
suspicions we are disposed to address a 
remonstrance to the Confederate Govern- 
ment, I think that some urgent remon- 
strance ought to be addressed to the 
Federal Government upon this subject. 
It must be known to the Admiralty how 
such matters are going on. [I trust that 
we shall not disgrace ourselves by limit- 
ing our remonstrances to the weak, and 
shrinking from the vindication of the In- 
ternational Law in regard to those who 
have proved themselves utterly unworthy 
of being classed amongst civilized Powers. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I rise, Sir, not for the 
purpose of continuing the discussion, nor 
to refer to what has been said by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who has just sat 
down, but to make one or two remarks 
with regard to the effect of what has fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Roebuck). There is a charm- 
ing simplicity in the character of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who now appeals 
to the House and to the noble Lord so 
fervidly for the practice of impartiality as 
between the North and the South. But [ 
have never heard, I think, on the floor of 
this House from any speaker language so 
unworthy of a Member of the House when 
speaking of a foreign Government—and in 
this case they are foreign only in a certain 
sense, for they are after all but another 
English nation—growing upon the other 
side of the Atlantic, and with none of those 
differences which in ordinary cases would 
entitle them to be called foreigners. The 
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hon. and learned Gentleman has put a 
question to the noble Lord with regard to 
Ireland. If he will recollect what took 
place last year he will remember that the 
noble Lord, speaking on the Motion brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van (Mr. Maguire), approved very much of 
the emigration of a large number of people 
from Ireland to America. In fact, it is 
said that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government generously contributed to 
assist not a few poor persons on his own 
estates to leave Ireland and cross the At- 
lantie. The right hon. Gentleman the 
chief Secretary for Ireland last year—and, 
indeed, three or four nights ago—made 
speeches in which he expressed the same 
sentiments and approved very much of the 
emigration now going on. He showed, I 
think, that about 60,000 men crossed the 
Atlantic from Ireland in the course of last 
year. The noble Lord now tells us that 
the wages in Ireland are from ls. to 
ls. 6d. per day. That, I believe, is not 
quite correct. I have it on very good 
authority—from Irish Gentlemen near me 
—that the average wage of labouring men 
in the south and west of Ireland will not 
average more than from 10d. to ls. per 
day. Well, if that be so, how dare the 
hon. and learned Gentleman with his 
logical mind—how dare he assume that a 
foreign Government is breaking interna- 
tional law and breaking our municipal law 
to induce Irishmen to emigrate to America, 
when he must know perfectly well that 
there are already overwhelming attractions, 
apart from the question of war, which 
would take Irishmen to America — and 
when he knows further that the bounty for 
enlistment is not, as the noble Lord said, 
100 dollars, but very much nearer £100? 
The only marvel is that any Irishman who 
is not the owner of land, or a man of some 
capital, should remain in that blighted 
and unhappy country, Now, I happen to 
know the gentleman who fills the office of 
Consul for the United States at Liverpool, 
Mr. Dudley. Mr. Dudley told me, many 
months ago, that since the war began, 
every day, he believed, that his office had 
been open he has had to answer questions 
of men—Englishmen as well as Irishmen 
—who came to him to ask him to help 
them over the Atlantic that they might 
enlist in the Northern army. I believe the 
Consul at Manchester could give the same 
information, and that the Consuls in other 
parts of the country could say the same 
thing. There can be no object in the 
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American Government employing persons 
to enlist Irishmen or to persuade them to 
go. The motives which impel them to go 
are so powerful that the American Go- 
vernment would show absolute stupidity if 
it attempted to do that which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman charges upon it. This, 
I think, is not at all unlikely to have been 
done. I think that when £100 is given 
for a recruit in the United States some 
sharp fellow may have found that he could 
afford to carry Irishmen or Englishmen 
over there for nothing in order that he 
might receive handsome remuneration for 
taking them there if the men chose to 
enlist and receive the bounty. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman himself, not very 
long ago, travelled through foreign coun- 
tries, it is said, on commercial specula- 
tions. [Mr. Rozsuck: It is not true.] 
Then I retract it if it be not true. But if 
it be not true, any American as sharp as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
easily find out that he might make £10 or 
£20 for each passenger he took from Ire- 
land to America, provided that when they got 
there they can be induced to enlist in the 
Northern army. I undertake to say that 
the opinion of the House, and of those who 
heard the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, will not be that he is a very 
fair critic of what takes place in the United 
States. More than that—I have no call 
whatever—no feeling, no inclination—to 
defend the character of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office—but turn- 
ing back to the events of last Session, and 
the part which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman took on the floor of this House, I 
undertake to say there does not exist to 
my knowledge a Minister, or statesman 
who has occupied the position of a Minister, 
who has done so much to humiliate this 
country and the House as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did last year after he 
returned from his expedition to Paris. 
Lorp ROBERT CECIL: I think that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham has mis- 
taken the exact nature of the issue raised 
by my hon. and learned Friend. Nobody 
disputed that no case of enlistment has 
been proved against the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Courts of the Law. There is, 
however, a prosecution going on upon the 
subject, and strong surmises are enter- 
tained, and have reached that point that 
the Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland last year stated to the House as 
an undoubted fact, that enlistments for the 
Federal army were going on in that coun- 
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try. Now, what is the complaint of my 
hon. and learned Friend—a complaint in 
which I am disposed to join? It is, that 
the Government proceeded to remonstrate 
with the Confederates on pure surmise, 
while, with regard to the Federals, there 
being surmises at least as strong, they re- 
fuse to take a similar course. Remember 
both sides are in precisely the same case. 
Both sides have been presented to us for 
alleged breaches of the Jaws of neutrality; 
but the charges have never been proved 
against either. There are strong features 
of notoriety against both ; but Her Majes- 
ty’s Government have remonstrated in the 
one case, but have refused to remonstrate 
in the other, There is another point to 
which I wish to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment. I have lately seen in the news 
from America a statement that agents 
from the Washington Government are 
about to be sent over to England and Ire- 
land to induce persons to emigrate to the 
Northern States. Of course the state- 
ment is, that British subjects are only in- 
duced to emigrate in order to obtain indus- 
trial employment in that country. But 
these agents induce men to go over to 
America, and when they get there they 
are enlisted. As the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government says, they go 
over as peaceful emigrants, and become 
soldiers when they get there. What do 
the Confederates do? Why, they ask 
also to be allowed to obtain peaceful ships 
which shall leave our harbours in that con- 
dition, and which, directly they get out of 
our jurisdiction, become vessels of war. 
The case is precisely the same in both 
cases—the raw material, so to speak, of 
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very much above the war point of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that, there- 
fore, it is with the greatest equanimity 
that I hear that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to remonstrate. In fact, I 
believe there is no greater proof that they 
consider the Confederate States to be 
among those too strong to go to war 
with, than the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to remonstrate with 
them. There is not a strong Power in 
the world Her Majesty’s Government have 
not remonstrated with, and I have no 
doubt they will go on remonstrating to 
the end of the chapter ; but I have never 
discovered that these remonstrances have 
produced the slightest injury to those to 
whom they were addressed. If, therefore, 
it is any satisfaction to the feelings of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, to whom remonstrat- 
ing appears to convey a kind of balm, I am 
sure no one can have any objection to such 
harmless indulgences, and I trust Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will go on remonstrat- 
ing so long as they find the slightest plea- 
sure in that agreeable occupation. 

Mr. KINGLAKE : I rise, Sir, to en- 
deavour to avert a portion of the evil conse- 
quences which may be occasioned by. the 
language which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield has thought fit to apply to 
the Government of Washington. He has 
thought it fit and becoming to apply the 
terms“ base,”’ “‘cowardly,” and “‘corrupt,” 
to that Government; and I wish to state my 
opinion, that the charges of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman do not represent the 
opinions of this House ; nor do they repre- 
sent the opinions of any party, or any frac- 
tion of a party in this House; they repre- 
sent only that which no doubt the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has 1 great respect for 
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a belligerent implement until out of our | —namely, the opinions of himself. I think, 
jurisdiction. I confess it seems to me that | however, we shall be able to explain to the 
the offence — if offence it be — is exactly | people of America, if they are rendered in- 
the same in both cases; and it is unjust to | dignant by reading such language, what 
charge one party with a desire to elude | manner of man it is who has thought fit to 
the law when you do not make the same | use insolent language of this description. 
charge against the other. The hon. and | They may say and imagine from seeing the 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Ayr- | kind of way he has of expressing himself, 
shire (Sir James Fergusson), expressed | and the attention this House is sometimes 
some apprehension that we should dis- | disposed to give to him, that he is a kind of 
grace ourselves if, after having evaded so oracle in this House. I quite agree he so far 
many wars with strong Powers, we should | performs the part of an oracle in this House 
plunge ourselves into a war with the Con- | that he does speak with a kind of mystery 
federate States in their present difficulties. | and a degree of precision which we attri- 
But I confess I am under no such appre- | bute to the oracles of old. But I have to 
hension. My own impression is, that the remind him that there is another quality 
Confederate States, even in their present | required in an oracle, and that is, that the 
condition of comparative adversity, are oracle should be an oracle whom somebody 
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consults. Now, I must say that I have 
been some years in this House, but I 
never heard of any party, or fraction of 
a party, or any group of men who ever 
went to consult that oracle. We may also 
ask the people of America, if they are ren- 
dered indignant at the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s language, to remember that 
the same speaker at the same moment ap- 
plied to Earl Russell similar Janguage— 
describing that noble Earl’s language as 
the ‘‘screamings of a cockatoo,” and his 
anger that of a ‘scolding woman.” These 
were the images by which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has thought fit to con- 
vey his impressions of Earl Russell; and I 
think we may express our hope that the 
American people will be as indifferent to 
the language which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has applied to the Government 
of Washington as I am well assured Earl 
Russell will be when he hears he has been 
vilipended by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAIRD: I wish to supply some 
of the facts which were promised, but 
which were unaccountably omitted by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Ayrshire (Sir 
James Fergusson). I also, like the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, have been in 
America, and from what I saw in the 
Western and in many parts of the Nor- 
thern States, I believe that there never 
was a people so determined and so ready 
to submit to any sacrifice in the prose- 
cution of a war which they at all events 
believed to be a just and a right one. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the Irish 
who are going in such numbers to Ame- 
rica are fond of the war. For example, 
in Chicago, the population is one-third 
Americans, one-third Germans, and one- 
third Irish, and the latter are the most 
reluctant to go to war. Of 6,000 men 
supplied by Chicago to the Illinois army, 
3,500 or 60 per cent were Americans, 
1,700 or 30 per cent were Germans, and 
only 800 or 10 per cent were Irish. The 
inducements for emigration, owing to the 
high state of the labour market in Ame- 
rica, are sufficient reasons for such vast 
numbers of Irish emigrating. I hold in 
my hand an advertisement published in 
an American newspaper so late as the 
19th of February last, from a line form- 
ing in Wisconsin, offering about 7s. per 
day for railway labourers. It may be 
said that they would be paid in green- 
backs; but the railway company guarantee 
that they shall receive every necessary 
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that they require for 12s. a week; 80 
that they will make a clear profit of 
30s. a week. Is it, therefore, surprizing 
that men earning only about 6s. or 7s. 
per week should emigrate to a country 
where they can earn 42s. per week ? 
And as to the objection that the payment 
is in greenbacks, it must be remembered 
that greenbacks in that country procure 
every necessary a man requires there, 
From ignorance of the vast inducements 
that exist in America, and which are 
likely to continue, to favour emigration, we 
wrongly attribute it to a breach of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. In the valley of 
the Mississippi there is a tract of land five 
times the extent of England, far more fer- 
tile than this country, and underlaid with 
coal and iron. It is capable of absorbing 
between four and five millions of people 
more, and of keeping in abundance seventy 
millions. Is it, therefore, to be wondered 
at that such prospects as these draw large 
numbers of persons from our shores ? 
There is, in my opinion, a silent revolution 
beginning in the labour market, which will 
effectually settle what has often come 
before this House owing to the redundancy 
of our population—namely, the laws of 
settlement and removal, and which will, 
no doubt, be settled in a way we who are 
the employers of labour do not desire to 
see them settled. 


QUARTERMASTER ACRES—THE 
NORTH TIPPERARY MILITIA. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART called 
the attention of the House to the cireum- 
stances attending the dismissal of Quarter- 
master Acres from the North Tipperary 
Militia relative to some missing stores. 
Mr. Acres complained that he had not had 
afair hearing. Charges were made against 
him, and witnesses were called in support 
of them, but he was not permitted to enter 
into any defence, or call rebutting evidence. 
The hon. Member moved for a copy of the 
Correspondence that had passed between 
the authorities upon the subject. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that when 
Quartermaster Acres was dismissed from 
the Tipperary Militia, the question came 
before the colonel of the regiment, and was 
subsequently submitted to the lord lieuten- 
ant of the county, and the result was that 
the dismissal of the quartermaster was 
judged to be justified by the circumstances, 








He hoped the House would not think it 
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desirable that the papers should be pro- 
duced. 


THE POLICE IN THE DOCKYARDS.: 
QUESTION. 


Masor KNOX said, he understood that 
large numbers of the Metropolitan Police 
were engaged in the Dockyards, and he 
wished to know, If the Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Police in London received extra 
pay for the additional duty thus cast upon 
them ? 


M. MAZZINI AND THE GRECO CON- 
SPIRACY.—QUESTION, 


Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he de- 
sired to make an inquiry on a matter of 
great importance to the honour of this 
country. He could perfectly understand 
any hon. Member occupying a high and 
distinguished position in Her Majesty's 
Government treating with contempt any 
scurrilous abuse of him that might appear 
in newspapers of this or any other country; 
but when a grave charge had been made 
against the honour of England, or the 
honour of Her Majesty’s Government, by a 
high official of a friendly nation, it could 
not be supposed that a communication had 
not been instantly made to the Government 
of that nation, that the assertion had not 
been at once met by an official contradic- 
tion, and that proof of a convincing nature 
as to the falsity of the charge had not ac- 
companied the communication. He there- 
fore could not believe for one moment but 
that communications had passed between 
the Government of the Queen and the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor of the French as 
to the statement made on the occasion of 
the late State trials in France by the Pro- 
cureur Général. In his opinion, no charge 
so repugnant to the feelings of the English 
nation could be brought against any mem- 
ber of our community as that an English- 
man—he cared not of what political 
opinions—had directly or indirectly, by 
word or deed, by writing or expression, in- 
stigated or promoted assassination. He 
was sure Her Majesty’s Government had 
availed themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded them by the public statement to 
which he had referred to vindicate the 
honour of the country, and to show that 
the assertion made by the Procureur Gé- 
néral was utterly and entirely devoid of all 
truth. He hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had gone even further, and had 
shown that there could not have been any 
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possible ground for a suspicion that the 
charge had any foundation, and that they 
had likewise assured the French Govern- 
ment that no accusation could be more 
abhorrent to and more worthy of the con- 
tempt of all Englishmen, than that any one 
of them could, directly or indirectly, be 
guilty of employing people to become as- 
sassins. He wished to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any Correspondence had passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of the Emperor of the French with 
reference to the statement made on the 
oceasion of the late trials in Paris by the 
Procureur Général; and whether there 
was any objection to lay such Correspon- 
dence (if any) upon the table ? 

Mr. LAYARD: The hon. Baronet says 
it is necessary that the honour of the coun- 
try should be vindicated in a matter of 
this nature. I quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman, and I think that the dig- 
nified way of vindicating the honour of 
this country in a matter of the kind is to 
treat such an accusation against a Member 
of this House and of the Government, com- 
ing from the public prosecutor, with the 
contempt it deserves. I am sure there is 
no man in England, and no man in France 
acquainted with England — and there is 
no one better acquainted with her than 
the exalted personage who now reigns in 
France — who is not convinced that the 
charge made against his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stansfeld) must of itself be utterly false. 
It would be unworthy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take notice of such a charge, 
and the course we have pursued is to take 
no notice of it. Therefore no communi- 
cation has been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Government of the 
Emperor of the French, nor is intended to 
be made, on the subject. 

Sim LAWRENCE PALK: Has any 
communication on the subject been made 
by the French Government to the English 
Government ? 

Mr. LAYARD : None whatever, 

Mr. HENNESSY acquiesced in the 
assertion just made by the Under Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, that no gentleman 
in this country, no Member of the Govern- 
ment, and no Member of that House, would 
be guilty of the charge made against a 
eertain person by the Proeureur Général ; 
but as the doctrines of M. Mazzini had 
been made the subject of comment in Par- 
liament on more than one occasion, he 
thought the House might pause to inquire 
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what really was the policy of M. Mazzini on 
the subject of assassination, and whether 
that policy had been promulgated in Eng- 
land. He held in his hand a work pub- 
lished by Holyoake and Co., of Fleet 
Street, entitled, Mazzini’s Letters to 
Daniel Manin. The latter was President 
of the Republic of Venetia in 1848, and in 
a letter which had been published in The 
Times, he had accused the Mazzini party 
of encouraging assassination. In a letter, 
entitled On the Theory of the Dagger, 
Mazzini, replying to him, said— 

“ And as if to substantiate beforehand such an 
accusation, and allow others to suppose a power- 
ful secret organization for murder to exist—you 
speak repeatedly of the courage needed to write 
your letter. Courage! You well knew that by 
declaiming against the dagger you will obtain, 
without the smallest shadow of risk, the name of 
the most moral among all the leaders of Italy, 
from all those who, secure beneath the shelter of 
their national flag, secure in the exercise of their 
rights, secure in a well organized national justice, 
coldly judge the irregular and convulsive efforts 
of an uneducated and oppressed people, who have 
no hope left save in a bloody struggle, and no tri- 
bunal to establish the balance of justice between 
them and those who tyrannize over them.” 


Again, he observed— 


“ If your oppressors have disarmed you, create 
arms to combat them ; make weapons of the iron 
of your crosses, the nails of your workshops, the 
stones of your streets, the daggers you can shape 
from yoyr workmen’s files. Snatch by artifice 
and by surprise those arms by which the foreigner 
takes from you your honour, your property, your 
rights, and your life. From the dagger of the 
Vespers, to the stone of Balilla and the knife of 
Palafox, blessed be in your hands every weapon 
that can destroy the enemy and set you free. 
This language is mine, and it should be yours. 
The weapon that slew Mincovich in your arsenal 
initiated that insurrection of which you accepted 
the direction in Venice. It was a weapon of ir- 
regular warfare, like that which three months 
before the Republic destroyed the Minister Rossi 
in Rome. But if, by the theory of the dagger, 
you mean the language of those who would say to 
our fellow-citizens ‘ Strike—not to initiate the 
insurrection, but merely to wound ; and, because 
you cannot or will not arise, strike in the dark 
isolated individuals whose life or death forms no 
obstacle to the salvation of their country ; substi- 
tute the revenge which degrades for the conspi- 
racy which emancipates; make of yourselves a 
tribunal before you are even citizens, and without 
giving your victims time for repentance or excul- 
pation.” Who utters such language—who has 
disseminated in Italy this atrocious theory? It 
is your duty to declare this, or retract the accu- 
sation.” 


e 
He closed another paragraph in these 
words— 

“In the culpable indifference of governmental 
Europe to an idea of country and an immense as- 
piration nourished by a le, and forcibly re- 
strained for more than half a century—in this 
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state of things is the true source of the theory of 
the dagger.” 

Then he went on to give his idea of the 
true source of the theory of the dagger— 


“The Government of France, by shutting up 
the path of progress in Rome—that the Protes- 
tant English Government, by declaring in its des- 
patches its desire for the return of the Po 
that all the European Governments, by forbidding 
Italy to become a nation—are responsible before 
God and man for the daggers that glitter amid 
the darkness in our land.” 


Then he went on to say— 


“ To the men who are suffering under the knife 
of the executioner, ‘ Use not the knife in your 
turn,’ is the same thing as to say toa man dying 
in an atmosphere of pestilence, ‘ Let your blood 
flow calmly through your veins — cure yourself.’ 
It is a similar error to that of the worthy men 
who would refrain from initiating Republican in- 
stitutions until those born and educated under a 
Monarchical despotism have acquired the virtues 
of Republicans.” 


Then he dwelt on the fact of the dagger— 


“The fact of the dagger will disappear when- 
ever Italy shall have a life of her own, her rights 
recognized, and justice done to her.” 


A little further he went on to say— 


**T abhor the shedding of a single drop of blood 
when not absolutely necessary to the triumph or 
consecration of a holy principle. There are ex~ 
ceptional moments in the life and history of na- 
tions, not to be judged by the normal rules of 
human justice, and in which the actors can only 
receive inspiration from their conscience and from 
God.” 


This was the last passage he would quote— 


“ Sacred in the hand of Judith is the sword that 
took the life of Holofernes ; sacred was the dag- 
ger which Harmodius encircled with roses ; sacred 
was the dagger of Brutus ; sacred the stiletto of 
the Sicilian who began the Vespers; sacred the 
arrow of Tell. Whenever justice is extinct, and 
a single tyrant cancels through terror, and denies 
the conscience of a people, and the God who 
willed them free—if a man, pure from hatred and 
every baser passion, arises, in the religion of coun- 
try, and in the name of the eternal right incarnate 
within him, and says to him, ‘Thou torturest 
millions of my brothers; thou withholdest from 
them that which God has decreed theirs; thou 
destroyest their bodies, and corruptest their souls ; 
through thee my country dies a lingering death ; 
thou art the keystone of an entire edifice of slavery, 
dishonour, and wrong ; I overthrow that edifice by 
destroying thee ;—I r ize in that manifesta- 
tion of tremendous equality between the tyrant of 
millions and a single individual the finger of God. 
Most men feel in their hearts as Ido. I express 
it.” 

Such was Mazzini’s description of his own 
opinions, and certainly it was clear enough. 
The English public were indebted to a 
Minister of the Crown for a description of 
the character of Mazzini, which he would 
read to the House. A late Prime Minis- 
ter of the King of Sardinia—Farini— 
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had written a book entitled The Roman | he believed to be well founded, and which 


States, which had been translated by a 
Member of the present Cabinet, and in it 
was this passage— 

“For the sect of Mazzini, which incessantly 
rails at diplomatic finesse, has itself too its own 
artifices, its own political tricks, and this is one of 
them, to exasperate the temper of men, and com- 
munieate to them the impulse which desperation 
and the fear of punishment impart, in their phrase 
to compromise as many as possible, and then ‘ once 
done is well done ;’ but in our time there are few 
who are disposed to play desperate games, and the 
satellites of Mazzini, aware of this, threw them- 
selves into the midst of a class habituated to fac- 
tion, and make common cause with assassins.” 


The English public were indebted to the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
that description of the character of Mazzini. 
That these were the real opinions of Maz- 
zini had never been disavowed, and it was 
therefore with some surprise that the coun- 
try had heard the speeches recently made 
by two Ministers of the Crown. One of 
them in that House almost praised Mazzini, 
and affirmed his belief that he had never 
countenanced assassination ; and the other, 
in the other House, though he did not go 
so far, said that he had done nothing in 
this country which could lead the Govern- 
ment to believe that he entertained such 
principles. He (Mr. Hennessy) thought it 
was important to remember that this pam- 
phlet was published in London just before 
the first attack on the Emperor of the 
French. He wished to divest what he had 
said from the least semblance of an attack 
on the hon. Member for Halifax, and still 
more anxious not to renew the unpleasant 
personal question which had occupied the 
House on a former evening. He felt con- 
vinced that the hon. Member was not only 
personally convinced of the accuracy of all 
he had stated ; but, looking to the great 
effect which a man of Mazzini’s genius 
must exercise upon those with whom he 
came in contact, he believed the hon. Mem- 
ber had been made his dupe in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did not 
think the observations and speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) would be considered by the public 
as adding to the dignity of the House of 
Commons. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had brought forward a charge against 
an absent man, who, whatever his faults, 
was a man of high character, and against 
whom a charge had been made by a fo- 
reign Government, which the hon. and 
learned Member himself did not say that 
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in the opinion of men of all parties was 
not well founded. He believed it was the 
general opinion that Mazzini was not im- 
plicated in any plot for the purpose of as- 
sassinating the Emperor of the French, 
and that if there was any plot in the matter 
it was got up to implicate him. The effect 
of the hon. and learned Member’s speech 
would be, that whenever there was a pro- 
secution the fact of such a charge having 
been made would be quoted in the House 
of Commons, and it would be said that 
Mazzini was guilty, because, in the opinion 
of the hon. and learned Member, he was 
capable of assassination. It was not mak- 
ing a right use of that House, to read 
from a pamphlet published some years ago 
to found a charge against Mazzini, and 
from which it would be supposed that he 
countenanced the crime of assassination. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman really 
believed Mazzini to be guilty, let him eall 
upon the Government openly to prosecute 
him: if he did not, he ought not to make 
such charges out of a pamphlet written a 
long time ago, which might contain some 
foolish things which none of them would 
approve, but of which they could not judge 
unless they had the whole of it before them. 
He hoped that the licence of discussion 
enjoyed within those walls would not be 
made use of to help charges made by a 
foreign Government against any man, how- 
ever enthusiastic or however mistaken he 
might be in some matters. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF said, it did not lie 
in his mouth to defend M. Mazzini, much 
less to defend assassination, but he rose 
to say that he regretted to see the House 
of Commons made involuntarily to act a 
part in a gigantic hypocrisy. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman naturally detested 
Mazzini, because, in spite of his many 
faults and shortcomings, he more than any 
other man had kept alive in evil times the 
great idea of Italian unity. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, who came down to 
attack Mazzini, was himself the principal 
advocate of a movement which had relied 
more upon assassination than any other 
movement in the history of the world. The 
Polish movement, with which to a certain 
extent he sympathized, had disgraced it- 
self by relying on assassination. General 
Mouravieff personally informed him on the 
Ist of January last that up to that time 804 
persons in his district had been murdered 
by the insurrectionary Government—that, of 
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been killed in skirmishes—and on the 4th 
of January General Berg told him, that in 
his district 940 persons had been murdered 
in the same way. He knew that the names 
of Mouravieff and Berg were justly un- 
popular in this country, but notwithstand- 
ing this he offered the personal word of 
these two men—men of high position in 
Europe—as to these facts, and he would 
place that in opposition to anything which 
might be brought forward on the other 
side. Did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man really dislike assassination, or was it 
merely all assassination except that in the 
good old cause in which Ravaillac and Bal- 
thasar Gerard acted ? 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I think the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) ought not to 
pass altogether unnoticed. He has drawn 
the attention of the House away from the 
question before it, and the position which 
he has laid down is one which the House 
of Commons ought not to recognize. It is 
the right of the House of Commons, and 
it ought to be its duty when necessary, to 
observe on the conduct of absent men. It 
certainly is not necessary that M. Mazzini 
should be a Member of this House to give 
us a right to comment on his conduct. I 
thought that the remark made the other 
night by the Prime Minister went nearly 
to the root of all Parliamentary criticism, 
when he described comments made on a 
Minister of the Crown who happens to 
have a seat in the other House of Parlia- 
ment as an attack upon an absent man. 
We are now advancing in that theory, 
and, according to the doctrine of the hon. 
Member for Bradford, there is not a fo- 
reign Potentate or a Foreign Minister 
whose conduct we can call in question— 
because he has not a seat in this House. 
But it is too absurd to notice, and it is not 
for that purpose I rose. What I want to 
eall the attention of the House to is the 
real point under consideration. They seem 
to have forgotten the case which called 
upon my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the King’s County (Mr. Hen- 
nessy) to make some observations. What 
did occur was this. Some nights ago, 
when this question was brought before the 
House, and the conduct of a gentleman, a 
Member of the Administration, was im- 
prgned for his supposed intimacy with M. 

azzini and his possible connection with 
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assassins, that Gentleman, sitting next to 
the Prime Minister, rose, and announcing | 


himself as a Minister of the Crown, and | him to be incapable of opinions which he 
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thereby giving due solemnity to any state. 
ment which he might make to the House, 
repudiated in most indignant language that 
he could be connected with assassins; and, 
avowing at the same time long intimacy 
and perfect friendship with Mazzini, also 
declared that M. Mazzini was incapable 
of such advice, conduct, or suggestion. 
Well, Sir, the affair at the moment ter- 
minated. But it certainly was in the 
power of my hon. and learned Friend to 
show to the House that the statement of 
this Minister of the Crown was unfounded, 
His statement was based upon an avowed 
intimacy of seventeen years, and the Mi- 
nister of the Crown declared that M. 
Mazzini was one who would not tolerate 
principles which sanctioned assassination. 
My hon. and learned Friend was conscious 
that there were public documents which 
show that M. Mazzini, on political and phi- 
losophic principles, is not only the votary 
and advocate, but the great promoter of 
assassination. After the statement which 
my hon. and learned Friend made to the 
House the other night, I think he only 
does that which is due to the House 
when he vindicates that statement, and 
shows — as he has shown in a complete 
manner — that he was justified in the 
observations which he then made. And 
I am not at all surprised that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonshire (Sir 
Lawrence Palk) should have addressed a 
question to the Government, which has 
been answered in so unsatisfactory a man- 
ner. These are grave matters. Here 
is a plot to assassinate a neighbouring 
Sovereign, who still, we believe, is an 
intimate ally of this country. A Mem- 
ber of the Government —a Minister of 
the Crown — who by his own admission 
is at least the friend of Mazzini, if not 
the correspondent of Greco, rises and gives 
a character to M. Mazzini which it is in 
the power, as has been shown to-night, of 
any one who obtains authentic information 
to prove has no foundation whatever in 
fact. He acknowledges his long intimacy 
with M. Mazzini, and he says at the same 
time, from his personal observation of M. 
Mazzini’s character, he is convinced M. 
Mazzini is incapable of entertaining those 
odious opinions. Well! it speaks very 
little for the knowledge of human nature 
possessed by a Minister of the Crown, and 
very little for his power of observation, if, 
having for seventeen years been intimate 
with this well-known character, he believes 
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has so elaborately and consistently vindi- 
cated, and on every oceasion circulated 
and defended. I think these are very 
grave circumstances. We have the ad- 
mission that a Member of the Administra- 
tion is the intimate friend of one who 
professes this organized system of assassi- 
nation, and I think that my hon. Friend 
the Member for Devonshire was perfectly 
justified in making the inquiry of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that the House, 
the country, and other countries, will deem 
the answer of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs most unsatisfactory. 


DENMARK AND GERMANY—INTEGRITY 
OF DANISH MONARCHY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he did 
not rise to put the Question with reference 
to Denmark, of which he had given notice, 
but to complain of the bitter manner in 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) had put his Ques- 
tion with reference to America, which 
rendered it necessary for the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to answer 
him at once, and precluded him, by the 
forms of the House, from answering any 
other Question. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield was never remarkable for his 
courtesy or consideration for others; and 
he (Mr. Griffith) should, under the cireum- 
stances, take another opportunity of ask- 
ing his Question ? 

Mr. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, with reference to the detention 
of the Danish Iron-clad in the Clyde, 
Whether, following the course adopted at 
the commencement of the Italian War and 
at the outbreak of the American Rebellion, 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to advise the issue of a Royal 
Proclamation in regard to the Danish war ? 
There was no doubt, he said, of the fact of 
war. Whatever charactermight be applied to 
Federal execution in Holstein, the moment 
the German Powers invaded Schleswig a 
state of war ensued between Denmark and 
those Powers; and in order to set the 
matter entirely at rest the invasion of Jut- 
land completed the position of war. What, 
then, was our condition? We were nota 
belligerent. Were we neutral? Until 
the proclamation issued we could scarcely 
be said to be neutral. We might be 
termed quasi-neutral. How could we 
ascertain our exact position? The best 
way was by listening to the utterances of 
Mr. Disraeli 
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the responsible Ministers of the Crown. 
Those utterances were neither feeble nor 
ambiguous. They were told by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government that 
the invasion of Jutland was an aggravated 
outrage on the part of the great German 
Powers. Arguing from such language 
they could only come to the conclusion, 
upon the grounds of a pretty wide indue- 
tion, that Her Majesty’s Government were 
animated with the most pacific intentions, 
and had not the least possible intention of 
going to war in favour of Denmark. If 
that was the case, why was there delay in 
issuing a Proclamation such as was issued 
at the commencement of the Italian war 
and at the outbreak of the American hos- 
tilities? It had been suggested that Her 
Majesty's Government, having taken Den- 
mark under their protection, and having 
in despatches made use of threatening lan- 
guage towards Germany, it would be rather 
a tame conclusion to allow all their ardour 
to evaporate in a Proclamation of neutrality. 
That argument betokened a sense of hon- 
ourable shame and an appreciation of the 
ridiculous on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. There were still more im- 
portant considerations, however, which 
ought to outweigh such considerations as 
those. The country had become rather 
accustomed to this kind of conclusion of 
diplomatic negotiations. We had a nego- 
tiation with Russia conducted on a large 
scale. It was ushered in with pomp and 
circumstance. There was a good deal of 
threatening language, and consequences 
were denounced against Russia if she did 
not take the advice of the English Minis- 
ter. The advice of the English Minister 
was neglected, and the only consequence 
was the writing a short, pithy, and sareas- 
tic note. Thecountry would not, therefore, 
be particularly shocked if the Dano-German 
negotiation ended in a Proclamation of neu- 
trality. There were important reasons why 
the Proclamation should be issued. The 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary was rich 
and fruitful in expedients. When one ex- 
pedient failed he was never at a loss for 
another. What guarantee was there that 
when he had utterly failed in the attempt 
to coerce and threaten Germany he might 
not turn round and threaten Denmark— 
and what security was there that the 
Channel Fleet, as to the destination of 
which the Secretary to the Admiralty 
knew nothing the other night, might not 
be sent to Copenhagen to assist our Ger- 
man allies, There might be grave reasons 
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why such a Proclamation should not be 
issued. But it was right to inquire of Her 
Majesty's Government what those reasons 
were, in order to know what was the posi- 
tion of this country; whether we were 
neutral or not, and whether we intended or 
did not intend to remain nevtral. It might 
be said that the war was not likely to last 
long. Every one must hope for the ca- 
lamity of war to pass away ; but there was 
no ground for expecting that this would 
not last the average duration of wars, or 
even be dragged out beyond the average. 
The noble Lord seemed to think the Con- 
ference would settle the matter. But till 
the Conference had taken place the matter 
could not be settled. As it had always 
been customary for the Government of this 
country to issue a Proclamation of neu- 
trality, he hoped the Government would 
tell the House whether it was their inten- 
tion to issue one in reference to this war ; 
and, if not, upon what grounds they did 
not issue it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
hon. Member has proposed to the Govern- 


ment a question so unusual that I cannot | 


think that he is serious in asking it. I 
rather suppose, from the tone of the 
speech which he has addressed to the 
House, that he desires to take the oppor- 
tunity of making by anticipation some 
remarks which, no doubt, will be enlarged 
when the subjeet of Denmark comes to be 
discussed. At the same time, the respect 
we feel for the hon. Member makes us 
think it right to give some answer to the 
hon. Member, and the answer is simply 
this:—It has never been the custom to 
issue Proclamations of neutrality in any 
ease in which Her Majesty’s Government 
have felt that they have a deep interest 
involved, pending negotiations which may 
or may not have the result of calling for 
action on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In this case, as the House is 
aware, questions to which Her Majesty's 
Government is a party by treaty are, or 
may be, involved in negotiations pending; 
and Her Majesty’s Government, with a 
deep solicitude, are watehing the course 
of events, and using their utmost exertions 
to promote that issue which is for the 
general interest of Europe, Denmark, and 
this country. Under these circumstances, 
it is absolutely necessary that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should reserve to them- 
selves the power of taking any course 
which the honour of Great Britain and 
Europe may require. Therefore, to issue 
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a Proclamation of neutrality, which is a 
declaration that you will remain neutral 
during the course of a war, whatever 
eventualities that war may involve, would 
be a most undignified and inconsistent 
course. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Navy Estimates considered in Com- 
mittee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Re-committed Resolution [reported 11th 
March | read, as follows :-— 

1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,275,316, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Naval Establishments at 
Home, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1865.” 


Mr. STANSFELD: Mr. Massey—Be- 
fore I address myself to the Vote now be- 
fore the Committee, I would ask leave to 
say one or two words with reference to 
the unfortunate, I may almost call it the 
absurd, contretemps of the other evening. 
If anybody is to blame for it it is myself. 
It is perfectly true that I rose to address 

ou before you put the Vote, and I be- 
ieve I did address you; but you could 
not know that remarks would be made 
from this bench except in reply, and it 
was my fault that I did not succeed in 
arresting your attention. My noble Friend 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had no- 
thing whatever to do with the incident. 

Sir, it now becomes my duty to ask the 
Committee to agree to a very considerable 
increase in the labour Vote. This is a 
Vote which has always, and in my opinion 
rightly, been jealously watched by this 
House and by the country, because it sup- 
plies the Government with a means of em- 
ploying a vast mass of labour, and it is a 
fair question to consider whether it is the 
most profitable and economical method for 
the Government to employ that labour 
itself or to purchase the results of labour 
employed in private yards. We ask for a 
considerable increase in this labour Vote, 
and I think the Committee are entitled to 
expect on the one hand a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the reasons which make the 
additional demand necessary, and on the 
other hand how we propose to employ it. 
To make this matter clear I must ask 
leave to go back for a few moments to the 
first Vote, the Vote for Men, because it is 
in the relation between these Votes and 
in their altered proportions, that consists 
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what I would ‘venture to call the policy of 
these Estimates. We have taken a Vote 
to cover the number of men actually 
borne, and the number which experience 
has proved to be sufficient for the actual 
requirements of the ordinary service. 
Now let me ask the Committee to consider 
the question somewhat in the order of 
reasoning in which it has been considered 
in point of fact by the Board of Admiralty. 
Let us go back to the Vote for Men as a 
kind of starting point; and, desirous as 
we are not only to maintain but to in- 
crease the real efficiency of our navy, let me 
put this question to the Committee as it 
was put to the Board of Admiralty—in 
what direction, within reasonable limits, 
should our extensions proceed? Shall 
they tend to an increase of men, or to the 
rapid construction and completion of our 
ships of war? Now, in the first place, 
before we come to the question of the 
construction of new vessels, I must say a 
few words on the subject of the repairs of 
our ordinary cruising squadrons—because 
here is a source of expense which is 
simply inevitable if you would deal fairly 
with the Committee and the naval service 
of the year. My noble Friend has ex- 
plained to the Committee that, as it hap- 
pens, there are more ships coming home 
to be paid off, and therefore to be refitted 
and repaired, than was the case in the 
year 1863-4. My noble Friend has also 
explained the fact that repairs are becom- 
ing in almost every case more extensive 
and more costly than in former years. 
The vessels of which our ordinary cruising 
squadrons consist are mostly screw wooden 
vessels. We have not lately been build- 
ing vessels of that class. These vessels 
are becoming older year by year, their ex- 
tensive and complicated machinery is be- 
coming worn, their boilers have frequently 
to be taken out and to be replaced by new 
ones :—and thus it comes to pass that the 
average cost of the repairs of an ordinary 
cruiser is necessarily more in the coming, 
than it has been in recent financial years. 
Besides this, as my noble Friend has also 
explained to the Committee, there is 
hardly a case of repairs in these days 
which is to be considered as a case of re- 
pairs simply. We pay more attention to 
the comfort and health of our crews, and 
our: notions of internal ship architecture 
progress so rapidly, that there is hardly a 
case of repairs which does not involve 
some improvement in the construction and 
fitting up of the ships we are repairing. 
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The Committee, therefore, may take it for 
granted, not only that there are more ves- 
sels to repair, but that the average cost 
of those repairs is, for these reasons, ne- 
cessarily and inevitably increased. 

But there is another reason which [ 
specially desire to bring before the atten- 
tion of the Committee. In the course of 
the vacation I made it my business to 
visit and spend some time in the various 
dockyards under the management of the 
Board of Admiralty. I was specially 
commissioned to revise and complete in- 
structions for a system of our dockyard 
accounts; and besides that I went on a 
kind of self-imposed roving commission to 
inquire into all matters that might arise, 
and which I might think to be of interest, 
more especially as I found myself em- 
barked in the part management of what 
I may term a great business, of which I 
happened to be at the time as ignorant as 
it was possible for a man to be. I now 
desire to communicate to the Committee 
what were the impressions of a new mind 
upon these matters. Nothing struck me in 
the management of the dockyards more than 
the frequency with which what was called 
the Controller’s programme was, apparent- 
ly unavoidably, interrupted and interfered 
with. The Committee are aware that the 
labour Vote is based on the Controller’s 
programme. The Controller intimates to 
the Board of Admiralty the nature and 
amount of the work in the dockyards in the 
forthcoming year, and he makes demands 
in reference to labour and the wages which 
are to be paid for that labour. Well, Sir, 
I do not know whether it be because the 
amount of the Vote is so large, or because 
sometimes one does not like to look things 
that are not altogether pleasant, in the 
face, but it seems to have frequently hap- 
pened that the Controller’s programme 
has not exhaustively anticipated the work 
which ought to have been in our calcula- 
tion, and provided for in the Estimates 
for the dockyards; and so it has come to 
pass that, when we had in the dockyards 
a certain force of men employed in the 
construction of ships of war which we 
were desirous should be proceeded with, 
some sudden emergency has arisen, some 
repair of a ship has suddenly become ab- 
solutely essential, and we have had to 
take off some portion of the men employed 
in building operations in order that some- 
thing else necessary to be done should not 
be neglected. I think that every person 
acquainted with business will be satisfied 
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of this—that nothing can be worse econo- 
my than not to realize the amount required 
for labour in the labour Vote; it is not 
economy not to look this matter in the 
face, and not to make provision for that 
which you ought to know is necessary for 
the service of the year. This is one rea- 
son why I submit to the Committee that 
it is absolutely essential, unless we were 
to resort to an expedient which I am sure 
the Committee would not approve —I 
mean that of meeting an excess on the 
labour Vote by a possible surplus on other 
Votes—if we are not to resort to that ex- 
pedient, it is my duty to say to the Com- 
mittee, that it is essential and inevitable 
that we should spend more in the coming 
year in the ordinary repairs of ships than 
was estimated for in the last financial 
year. The real efficiency of the navy, the 
Committee will understand, is to be tested 
by the expansive power of our force in 
case of any real or sudden emergency. It 
is a question which the Admiralty has had 
under consideration, whether that real effi- 
ciency is to be promoted by asking for a 
Vote for more men than are actually borne, 
and found to be sufficient, for the require- 
ments of the time, or by spending more 
money in the rapid construction and com- 
pletion of the most powerful and the most 
modern of our armour-plated ships. Now, 
let me ask for a moment what is our posi- 
tion with regard to men, according to the 
explanation given by my noble Friend the 
Secretary of the Admiralty? We have 
taken a Vote for numbers actually borne, 
and which have proved more than suffi- 
cient, for they left an ample margin for 
reserves to commission our ships in an un- 
precedentedly short time; indeed, in a 
shorter time than was necessary to put the 
stores on board, and get the ship ready for 
sea. And if you look to the quality of the 
crews, whether you look to the number of 
continuous service men, whether you look 
to the number of seamen, gunners, and 
the men trained in gunnery, I think I 
may safely say there never was a time in 
the history of this country when the per- 
sonnel of the navy stood so high, and so 
deservedly high, as it does at the present 
day. And when, in addition to this im- 
mense and this incomparable force, you 
add the coast-guard afloat and on shore—a 
foree which is organized to be ready to 
embark within twenty-four hours in case 
of need—and the Naval Reserve and the 
Coast Volunteers, I do not think it can be 
argued that the condition of the navy 
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with reference to men is not, for the im- 
mediate requirements of the time, emi- 
nently satisfactory. Then, if we turn 
from men to ships, can we say the same of 
our shipbuilding operations? If a sudden 
emergency were to arise, on board what 
ships should we place those ample reserves 
if we desired to send them to sea? The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Radnorshire 
(Sir John Walsh), adopting the views and 
words of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden), told us that to 
put men on board vessels like our old tim- 
ber screw liners, would be like putting 
sheep into a slaughter-house. I do not 
think that any person familiar with the 
subject will doubt for a moment the expe- 
diency of promoting as rapidly as possible 
(within reasonable limits) the construction 
of the newest and most powerful armour- 
plated vessels, either for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes. But I would go further 
than this. We must not only give our 
energies to the completion of our armour. 
plated fleet, but the time has arrived when 
it will not do to take so long a time in 
building an armour-plated ship as we have 
hitherto taken. The science of naval ar- 
chitecture and construction changes and 
progresses at so great a rate, that if we 
take, as we have been taking, three years 
to build an armour-plated ship—I will not 
say that the ship will be obsolete when 
she is completed, but most undoubtedly 
we shall have commenced the construction 
of vessels which she could not venture to 
meet with any chance of success; while, 
at the same time, the science of gunnery 
may have made great advances. Let me 
refer to the case of the Minotaur. It was 
said the other night that the Admiralty 
had been hasty in the construction of the 
Minotaur with shallow teak backing, after 
it had been proved that the Warrior tar- 
get offered a greater resisting power. 
Now, that statement is not capable of 
proof. The Board of Admiralty were 
compelled to make their election as to 
the thickness of the teak-backing and ar- 
mour-plating in the month of December, 
1861. IfIam not mistaken the Minotaur 
target was tried in the summer of 1862. 
It is true that the Minotaur target was not 
a success as a target; but the Admiralty 
had already decided on a thinner backing, 
which has its advantages. And it must 
be borne in mind that at that time very 
little progress had been made in the 
manufacture of the thicker armour-plates, 
and the Board of Admiralty came to the 
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conclusion it did, not only on the recom- 
mendation of the Armour-plate Committee, 
but also on the general opinion of scientific 
men, that the resistance of armour-plates 
increased in the proportion of something 
like the square of their thickness. The 
manufacture of armour-plates has very 
much improved since that target was 
tried; and considering that, and consider- 
ing also the undoubted advantages of a 
thinner side for ships, I think the Board 
of Admiralty were right in proceeding 
with the Minotaur. But whether they 
arrived at the best conclusion or not, they 
exercised the best judgment in their 
power at the time. Probably, the greater 
part of a year will yet elapse before the 
whole of these vessels will be in commis- 
sion, and if we are to rely on the Bellerophon 
target, we are already building ships which 
will have more resisting power than those 
we have yet built—far beyond the Minotaur 
and the Warrior. I say, therefore, it is 
necessary to have a little courage in deal- 
ing with this matter in these days. It is 
necessary for the Board of Admiralty to 
do that which an intelligent and enter- 
prizing manufacturer would do, who, de- 
sirous of not being behindhand in the 
race, employs the newest and best machi- 
nery for his purpose, relying as far as 
they can on science and theory which has 
not yet been actually proved in the con- 
struction of vessels, and endeavouring not 
to be behindhand in the construction of 
the newest vessels of the greatest possible 
offensive and defensive powers. This, in 
fact, is what I have called the policy re- 
vealed in this Vote, and intended by the 
Board of Admiralty to be carried out. The 
Bellerophon is the best illustration of that 
policy. If we are not mistaken—for I 
admit that we necessarily run some risk, 
because we wish to be in advance and not 
to be left behind—she will be as rapid as 
the Warrior and Black Prince. She will 
be some ninety feet shorter; she will 
necessarily, therefore, be a more handy 
and manageable vessel ; she will undoubt- 
edly cost very much less; she will carry 
guns which no armour-plated vessel pre- 
viously constructed could resist, and she 
will herself be clad in armour on which 
those guns with service charges have been 
tried in vain. 

Before passing from this subject I wish 
to refer to Vote 10. I think it was my 
hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Morton Peto), who expressed a fear the 
other night that the decrease in this Vote 
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might imply a want of determination on 
the part of the Admiralty to proceed 
rapidly with our armour-plated vessels. 
The decrease is no doubt a very consider- 
able one; but it is owing in the first 
instance to our not buying materials of 
which we have an ample stock, and for 
which the market is unfavourable, namely, 
canvass and hemp. My hon. Friend is 
aware that the price of hemp has risen, 
because that article has taken the place of 
cotton in the manufacture of linen. Now 
as the price of cotton is likely not to in- 
crease but to fall, it is reasonable to believe 
that the price of hemp will also diminish, 
and that is therefore a sufficient reason for 
deferring purchases which might otherwise 
have been made. What my hon. Friend 
of course wants to know is this—have we 
or have we not stinted ourselves with 
reference to the material that enters so 
largely into the construction of those ves- 
sels, of which we stand so much in need, 
and which we are so desirous to complete? 
The market for iron, I think, is on the 
whole rising; at any rate, we have no 
reason to anticipate that it will fall. We 
have, therefore, thought it right to buy as 
much of that material as it was advisable 
and convenient to buy. It is only, there- 
fore, in consequence of those purchases, 
and of the quantity of iron which we 
have in stock, that the demand for new 
purchases next year is reduced. What we 
have, and what we have taken an estimate 
for in this Vote, will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for the completion within the financial 
year of every iron-plated ship which has 
been designed. 

Returning to Vote 8—the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) in his pre- 
liminary remarks the other night, expres- 
sed an apprehension that an increase in 
these Votes arose from a decision on the 
part of the Admiralty against the system 
of building our vessels of war partly by 
contract. That question, however, remains 
exactly in the position in which it stood 
before these Estimates were framed ; all 
that the Board have done has only been 
to determine that, until certain heavy 
existing contracts are concluded, it is 
not advisable, except with reference to 
certain minor gun vessels, to enter into 
any new contract. The Board has never 
been of opinion, nor has Parliament, that 
it would be judicious for the country 
to rely exclusively upon contractors for 
the building of our vessels of war. It 
has always been held that what was 
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most advisable was, that private builders 
and Her Majesty’s yards should compete 
in the construction of these vessels; and 
it is for the very purpose of assisting us 
to decide between the two parties, that so 
much pains have been taken of late to im- 
prove our system of dockyard accounts. 
Our policy, then, has been simply this. 
We take a Vote for men which covers all 
our actual requirements, and leaves us a 
sufficient margin besides, We take a store 
Vote, which will enable us, if our labour 
be adequate, to complete every armour- 
cased vessel already designed within the 
next financial year. We ask for an in- 
crease upon Vote 8, in order that we may 
keep up to the requirements of the year 
with reference to repairs; in order that 
we may also bring up somewhat our ar- 
rears with respect to our steam reserve ; 
and lastly, and above all, in order that we 
may devote the energies of our dockyards 
to the construction of some of the newest 
and, I believe, the most powerful vessels 
that ever have been designed. My hon. 
Friend knows that the Lord Warden and 
the Lord Clyde are timber vessels armour- 
plated, and constructed of such scantling 
that they could not be built in any but 
Her Majesty’s dockyards; and that the 
Bellerophon takes the place of the Achilles. 

The Committee will now naturally ex- 
pect that some explanation should be given 
them respecting what I may term the 
business arrangements under which this 
increased Vote will be expended. The pro- 
position that I mean to maintain is this— 
namely, that the dockyard accounts of the 
Admiralty are now placed upon a basis 
whe h will enable them to be compared 
with advantage with the accounts of the 
best private shipbuilding firms in this 
country. The first account to which I 
will refer is what is called ‘the expense 
account” upon ships. That account for 
1862-3 has already been laid upon the 
table at a period considerably in advance 
of the date at which it has generally 
been produced. Like its predecessors, it 
is trustworthy as far as it goes. It origi- 
nates in the workmanship sheets of labour 
and the notes for stores. I have myself 
personally traced those sheets and those 
notes from the time when the labour was 
expended, and the stores were drawn up 
to the moment when they were placed in 
the expense account; and I am enabled to 
state that the apportionment of the labour 
is carried out by the professional officers 
in the yards with a full consciousness of 
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the necessity there is for accurately dividing 
the expenses. These workmanship sheets 
are kept by the Inspectors of the Royal 
dockyards; they are compared by the ac- 
countants of the yards with the payment 
of wages which takes place in the accoun- 
tants’ offices; they are checked, audited, 
and posted against the ships by the audit 
clerks. The stores are drawn upon de- 
mand notes, sent in by the proper officers 
of the yards, they are valued according to 
the rate-book in the storekeeper’s depart- 
ment, and they are audited and posted by 
the audit clerks. But a question may 
arise as to the rate-books as compared with 
the actual cost of the stores when they are 
articles manufactured in the yard. The 
rate-books themselves are undergoing a 
systematic revision. In the conversion 
and manufacturing balance-sheets, next to 
the column which contains the actual cost 
of making or converting each article, there 
is now inserted a column in which there 
will be put the rate-book valuation on 
charges. It will be evident that this 
juxtaposition of actual cost with price 
charged will very much facilitate the fu- 
ture periodical correction of the rate-book. 
In the mean time, if, adding up these re- 
spective columns, it is found that there is 
no great difference between the totals, the 
Committee will see that we cannot be far 
wrong in the charges we have made for 
manufactured articles. In this account, it 
will be seen that there are some estimated 
charges. Now, asa matter of account, this 
is doubtless unsound. Matters of Esti- 
mate should never appear with matters of 
actual charge; but from the Ist of next 
month these items will be eliminated, and 
all labour in the manufacture or conversion 
of articles will be charged pro raté in the 
repairs of the ships. The cost of establish- 
ments, in like manner, and the repairs of 
plant, will be charged and paid for. Now, 
I think that those hon. Friends of mine 
who have experience in business transac- 
tions, and are enabled to judge of accounts, 
will admit that an expense account, con- 
structed in the manner I have described, 
would be both trustworthy and exhaus- 
tive. I now pass’on to the manufacturing 
balance-sheets. There are no accounts 
more difficult than these to produce in a 
satisfactory and easily intelligible form, 
because they deal with the production of 
articles which, though they go by the 
same name, are seldom absolutely identi- 
cal, and which differ in dimensions, mate- 
rial, and finish. Nevertheless, I agreed 
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with the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Dalglish), when he expressed an 
opinion last year that our manufacturing 
balance-sheets were capable of improve- 
ment and simplification. The manufac- 
turing sheets of 1862-3 are being tabu- 
lated and revised, so that they will 
be much simplified and reduced in bulk, 
and I believe that when they can be 
placed on the table they will be found to 
be as easily intelligible as the nature of 
the operations to which they relate will ad- 
mit of. But there was after all something 
which I thought the House felt to be want- 
ing in the dockyard accounts, and which 
these expense accounts could not furnish. 
The Finance Accounts of the year showed 
what proportion of each Vote was expend- 
ed; but we had not yet had any accounts 
which showed the actual expenditure 
which took place in the Royal dockyards 
for labour. In the new accounts, which I 
have termed “labour chart,” I present that 
information to the House. Those accounts 
show every farthing of our large expendi- 
ture for labour in the dockyards as attested 
by the accounts of each yard; and every 
farthing is distributed amongst the various 
ships or services upon which the labour 
was bestowed. It is an infallible and 
exhaustive balance sheet. If any hon. 
Member will take the trouble to add up 
the perpendicular columns, he will find 
that they represent the total payments for 
labour ; and if he will add up the self- 
same figures in the horizontal lines he will 
see that the amount is accurately appor- 
tioned to the ships upon which the labour 
was employed. But this is not the whole 
purpose of these accounts. Their object is 
not merely to show a certain amount of 
money payments, but they exhibit, as it 
were upon a map, the fullest explanations 
which the nature and variety of the opera- 
tions will permit. I venture in fact to 
submit that they contain an unprecedented 
amount of information; and if my hon. 
Friends will take the trouble to study 
them, they will find it in as intelligible a 
form as the complexity of the operations 
will allow. The columns relating to cost 
of materials formed no part of the original 
design, but were added for the use of the 
Controller’s department; and here I must 
give my hon. Friends a caution, or they 
may otherwise fall into an error. They 
will find that in some cases materials are 
charged twice over; but that arises from 
labour being expended in the manufacture 
of an article, and the article itself being 
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used in the building or repair of ships in 
the same financial year. These possible 
inaccuracies will be remedied, and the 
value of the raw material consumed in the 
course of a given period will be made clear 
in connection with a new account with 
which we are about to complete our sys- 
tem of dockyard accounts—I mean a stock 
account. On the Ist of next month it is 
our purpose to take stock in all our yards, 
and hereafter a continuous account will be 
kept, both as regards value and kind. It 
was originally intended to conduct this 
operation in October last, but it was found 
more convenient to defer it till the begin- 
ning of the next financial year. The time, 
however, has not been lost; it has been 
occupied in the improvement of the led- 
ger classification of our stores, and in so 
arranging our receptacles as to facilitate 
the operation of stock-taking when the 
time came. It will be quite unnecessary 
for me to make any remarks to justify the 
step which we are about to take. No 
business man will for a moment hesitate to 
say, that whatever may be the difficulty or 
the cost of such an undertaking, it is most 
essential to the economical management of 
a large business to take stock and to keep 
a stock account. The Finance Accounts 
of the year deal, and properly deal, with 
the Votes which have been granted in that 
year, and they are necessarily concluded 
with the financial year itself; but I have 
never been able to understand why ex- 
pense accounts should not be brought 
down to the latest possible day, as mate- 
rials for the formation of judgments which 
it is the business of the House to form. 
The labour charts, to which I have been 
referring, have, by a considerable and 
praiseworthy effort of the audit clerks 
and the accountant officers, been brought 
to the end of the natural year 1862-3; 
and although the accounts for the last 
nine months have not yet been distributed 
amongst hon. Members, it has been solely 
in consequence of the difficulty of getting 
them printed. I hope they will be ready 
in the course of the next week. The ex- 
pense accounts for the year 1863-4, to the 
last day of the present month, will be laid 
on the table of the House before the close 
of the present Session. From that day 
the labour charts will be incorporated with 
the expense accounts; and with the ma- 
nufacturing balance sheets, they will be 
brought down to the end of the last na- 
tural year. I do not know what may be 
passing in the minds of some of my hon. 
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Friends. If any of them may be inclined 
to say, ‘‘ Is this all in the way of progress 
and improvement that the Admiralty is 
enabled to show? Why this is nothing 
but a matter of accounts ;”—most undoubt- 
edly such a feeling will not find a place in 
the mind of any man accustomed to large 
mercantile and manufacturing operations. 
No large business was ever profitably or even 
safely conducted for any length of time, 
which was not based upon an accurate and 
exhaustive system of accounts. But if this 
is true of private undertakings, how much 
more true, I ask, must it not be of a great 
Government department like the Admi- 
ralty, which has shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing establishments scattered around 
our coasts, and in all quarters of the world, 
and which has no guide to control it like 
the simple, self-acting principle of profit 
and loss? Accounts such as these, if scru- 
tinised in the dockyard and Controller’s 
department, will keep alive in the minds 
of our permanent officials notions not only 
of the perfection and utility of the oper- 
ations in which they are concerned, but 
notions also of their cost. An illustration 
occurs to me of the utility of such accounts, 
arising even since these papers were laid 
on the table of the House. I have said 
that the manufacturing accounts require 
considerable simplification. They have 
already done us good service, in having 
given rise to some valuable suggestions on 
the part of the hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Seeley), and it is our intention to 
avail ourselves of those suggestions. That 
hon. Gentleman, in addressing his con- 
stituents a short time before the meet- 
ing of the House, drew a comparison be- 
tween the cost of forging and casting in 
the Government dockyards and in private 
establishments. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that we paid for labour upon one ewt. of 
metal cent per cent more than in the esta- 
blishment of his own firm. My hon. 
Friend, however, acknowledged that there 
might be circumstances to account for so 
large a discrepancy ; and upon that point 
there could be no doubt whatever. For 
instance, if the operations of my hon. 
Friend consisted mainly in the production 
of an identical article—identical, that was 
to say, in size and mould—it would be 
easily understood that even a difference of 
100 per cent was not more than might be 
expected. The hon. Gentleman said it 
was matter for inquiry and reform. I 
quite agreed in that observation; and ac- 
cordingly on the first day of the Session I 
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went to my hon. Friend and said to him, 
‘Here is one purpose of these accounts 
fulfilled in this instance. We welcome 
your criticism as a necessary adjunct of 
our system. We will probe this matter 
to the bottom; and will endeavour to 
arrive at some conclusion. If we fail, I 
invite you to come down to Chatham, or 
some other department, and endeavour to 
solve the problem there. If we do not 
succeed there, you must take us to your 
works, and see if they will throw any 
light on this system. We will either show 
that your figures are incorrect or capable of 
explanation, or we will reduce the cost of 
our operations, or else we will purchase at 
private factories these articles which can 
be more cheaply bought than made. 

Well, Sir, this brings me to a large and 
important question—that of the organiza- 
tion of labour in Her Majesty’s dockyards. 
I have made it my business, during the 
vacation, not merely to spend a considerable 
time in Her Majesty's yards, but also to 
visit, so far as time and opportunity per- 
mitted, some of the largest shipbuilding 
establishments in the country. I have 
examined the Thames and Millwall works, 
and I have also been to those with which 
the name of the hon, Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Laird) is associated ; and I 
should not be doing justice to these great 
establishments if I were not to say that 
they are, as manufacturing establishments, 
an honour to the country. Whether with 
reference to the extent of their operations 
or to the quality of the workmanship they 
turn out, they are well worth the study of 
any Member of a Government Department, 
and are capable of affording suggestions 
which may be usefully adopted in the 
public service. Now, the first thing that 
strikes an observer on entering these pri- 
vate shipbuilding yards is the greater ap- 
pearance of bustle, and the apparently 
greater pace of work—it seems as if the 
work went on at a morerapid pace. This 
difference is partly apparent and partly 
real. It is apparent only for this reason— 
that the private yards are much more 
cramped and confined than public yards. 
Men work together more like bees in a 
hive. This is not so much noticed when 
the men are on board ship; and I do not 
think even the experienced eye of the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead would have 
seen much amiss in this respect on board 
the Achilles when she was in the course 
of construction at Chatham. But undoubt- 
edly there is a considerable and real dif- 
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ference in the pace at which labour goes | that I should like to state, that in the 
on in these private establishments. There appointment of a successor to Mr. Lang, 
is in these private yards a principle of or- the gentleman selected was recommended 
ganization which accounts for the greater by the Controller, and chosen by the 
haste of work. The men are paid as much | Board, expressly on the ground that his 
as possible by what is called piecework.| long experience in building iron ships 
For daywork shipwrights, or men occupy- | qualified him for importing into the Royal 
ing an equivalent position, expect 7s. a| dockyard at Chatham the knowledge 
day, whilst by piecework they generally | which he had gained in the private yards 
make 9s.—that is to say, for every day | of the country; and the first instructions 
of work they expect to get a quarter of | given to this gentleman have been to 


a day more by piecework. There is one 
undoubted advantage about this system 
—more work is got out of the same num- 
ber of men. But then you do not get 
that advantage for nothing; you pay more 
for your men in the private yards than 
you do in Her Majesty’s dockyards. The 
shipwrights in Her Majesty’s yards get 
4s. 6d. a day, to which another 6d. may 
be added for the value of their superan- 
nuation. My own opinion is that while, 
on the one hand, it would be unwise to 
throw away the positive advantage of a 
moderate minimum establishment of men, 
moderately paid, upon whom we can rely 
at a time of pressure, and when the labour 
market may offer peculiar temptations ; so, 
on the other hand, it is well worth con- 
sideration how far, and under what cir- 
cumstances, the Admiralty may take a hint 
from the private yards. Ifa time of pres- 
sure should arise, I see no reason why the 
Admiralty should not act upon the private 
yard system in the construction of the 
frames of ships, which are easily estimated 
for with reference to labour ; and, indeed, 





consider and report as to any modifications 
which his experience and knowledge can 


_suggest, and any modifications thus sug- 


gested will be brought to bear on the 
construction of the Bellerophon, which is 
to succeed the Achilles at Chatham. I 
may here mention that the charge for la- 
bour and materials in building the Achilles 
will be carried into account with reference 
to certain well known shipbuilding sec- 
tions; so that the cost may be computed 
section by section, and compaied with the 
cost of a similarly built vessel in the 
private shipbuilding establishments of the 
country. There are two respects in which 
the Board of Admiralty has lately intro- 
duced considerable and important changes 
in the system of organization of labour, and 
as they bear relation on the one hand to 
the whole system of organization in the 
shipbuilding department in each yard, and 
also to the department of the Controller of 
the Navy, I will briefly'state the nature of 
these changes. As the Committee is 
aware, the organization of shipwrights’ 
labour in the dockyards consists of gangs of 


in the case of the Lord Clyde, built at | twenty men, over each gang is a “leading 
Pembroke, they have already adopted the | man,” over three or four leading men is 
system to a certain extent by the payment | an “‘ Inspector,” and over the Inspector is 





of “encouragement money,” based upon 
the amount of work done. I believe 
that the system now pursued in private 
yards is mainly due to the change from 
wooden to iron shipbuilding, and, so 
far, the Admiralty have not allowed 
themselves to be left altogether behind. 
Many changes in the organization of la- 
bour in shipbuilding have been adopted 
by the Board of Admiralty. Considerable 
experience has been gained in the building 
of the Achilles, and too much praise can 
not be bestowed upon the late master 
shipwright at Chatham, for having relin- 
quished the old plan of having twenty 
men in a gang, with one or two to lead 
them, and an Inspector, and having adopted 
a@ more economical system. But the 
Board of Admiralty have been so desirous 
to avail themselves of any improvement, 
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a “foreman,” who is responsible to an 
assistant master shipwright, and he in his 
turn to the master shipwright himself. 
This is an extremely elaborate system as 
some people think—too elaborate and too 
costly. Certainly, in the construction of 
iron ships we have found it possible to 
dispense with some portion of so costly 
a system. But although this is the sys- 
tem in the dockyards, arising from the de- 
sire for securing fidelity of operations and 
accuracy of accounts, this elaborate organ- 
ization has come not to be exclusively 
employed for its direct and proper func- 
tion—namely, the insuring a full day’s 
work for a full day’s wages. Stores, for 
example, may be wanted for the construc- 
tion or repair of a ship, and the man who 
should be leading the gang, may be away 
drawing these stores, and the Inspector 
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may be down in his cabin making entries 
of the accounts of the men’s labour in his 
books. Now, if I have leading men, I 
mean to insist that the leading man shall 
himself be at work, and leading others to 
work; if I have an Inspector, that In- 
spector is never to lose sight of the men 
he has to inspect. The Board of Admi- 
ralty has taken the same view, and I have 
to state to the Committee that other 
arrangements have been made for the 
drawing of stores, and for carrying this 
labour to account, and that orders have 
gone down that the leading men are not 
to leave the gangs at work, and the In- 
spectors are not to lose sight of the men. 
This may appear a simple and a small 
matter, but it is one of great importance 
in point of economy and management. 
Besides this, there is a system of check 
measurements. The task and job system 
has been given up, and a plan is in use 
of measuring the work of the gangs of men 
in order to ascertain whether a fair day’s 
work has been done. About a quarter of 
the work done in each yard is thus mea- 
sured. Some people think that this system 
of check measurement takes away the re- 
sponsibility of the Inspectors as to the 
quantity of the work; they call it the 
“crutch” of the system. Others think 
that it stimulates the labour of the men, 
and they call it the “‘whip”’ of the sys- 
tem. Perhaps it may be sometimes a 
crutch, and sometimes a whip, but my 
opinion is that too much reliance has been 
placed upon it, and that it does in some 
cases tend to diminish the sense of respon- 
sibility of those who have control over 
the men. But if I had any doubt as to 
the advisability of a system of measure- 
ment in the yards, there is one place in 
which I entertain no doubt that such a 
system should be brought into operation, 
and that is the department of the Con- 
troller of the Navy. This officer has the 
supervision of all the yards, who makes 
his demand for labour on us, and who 
ought to see to the economy of the ope- 
rations consequent on his orders. This 
view has also been adopted by the Board 
of Admiralty. They propose to introduce 
a new officer into the Controller’s Depart- 
ment, but that change will not occasion 
any additional cost to that establishment. 
They propose to give the Controller an 
officer, to be called the ‘‘ Valuer and In- 
spector of Dockyard Works.” This officer 
will have to place himself in relations with 
the Audit Department of the yard; he will 
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take in hand the labour accounts which 
I have endeavoured to-night to explain 
to the Committee, and which will be pro- 
duced every month for the use of the yard 
and of the Controller’s Department. It will 
be his special duty to check the estimates 
of work before it is undertaken, and to test 
the economy of the operation when com- 
pleted; he will ascertain the reasonable 
charge, and see that it was adhered to, or 
know the reason why. The purpose of 
that new arrangement is the introduction 
into the Controller’s Department, on which 
depends the whole management of the 
dockyards, of the business and economical 
element by the side of the scientific and 
constructive element. These reforms will 
be made to pay for themselves, and the 
requisite staff will be obtained by taking 
measurers from the yards without any 
addition to the total expenditure. 

I have detained the Committee for a 
long time with a very dry statement, as 
I have been anxious to explain these mat- 
ters fully; but the objections that have 
been taken te dockyard management have 
been business objections, and they have to 
be met, as far as they are well founded, by 
business arrangements. I must say, that 
in questions of administration like this I 
feel little confidence in what are called 
sweeping changes, when they are the pro- 
duct, as they sometimes are, of impatience 
of thought rather than of a close and labo- 
rious investigation. But the changes I 
have described, although simple, are not 
trifling, and although fundamental, I be- 
lieve them to be practical and safe. At 
any rate, I will say this to the Committee 
—that they are the results of a patient, 
a careful, and a long-continued investiga- 
tion—that they have received the ample 
consideration of the Department of the 
Controller and of the Board of Admiralty 
itself. And if I rely on them to produce 
good economic fruit in the future manage- 
ment of our establishments, I do so be- 
cause I know that I can rely on the choice 
of instruments to carry them out, and be- 
cause I have the assurance that I can also 
trust to the zeal, the determination, and 
the incessant watchfulness and care of those 
permanent officials upon whom, after all, 
rests the responsibility and depends the 
successful management of these great de- 
partments. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he regretted that 
the very*frank statement just made by 
his hon. Friend had not been delivered 
before the House went into Committee, 
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because it had touched upon many different 
points, into which, by the rules of the 
House, it would be impossible to follow 
him. He told them that the Admiralty 
had now got—what they ought to have had 
long ago—a good system of accounts ; but, 
as far as the House was concerned, the 
accounts still disclosed very little informa- 
tion. The labour chart told them, for 
instance, that £50,000 had been spent in 
labour and materials upon the Achilles, but 
it did not say how the money had been 
spent. ‘* Expended in plating,”’ &c., was 
information of too limited a character to 
enable the House to see whether the money 
had been spent wisely or not—whether 
value was obtained for the outlay. As far 
as he could judge, even with these im- 
proved accounts, they would not be able to 
get at what was the cost of aship. His 
hon. Friend spoke of a aystem of percentage 
which was to be introduced into the ac- 
counts, to show the actual cost of a ship 
under the various heads of expenditure ; 
but he said nothing of the interest of the 
enormous sums sunk in the dockyards, or 
of the depreciation of the stock constantly 
going forward, though these were items 
important to be borne in mind when they 
sought to draw a comparison between Her 
Majesty’s dockyards and private yards. 
Again, there was insurance ; for, though 
Government did not insure, the public were 
bound to rebuild whenever a fire broke out. 
His hon. Friend laid stress upon the sys- 
tem of inspection which was to exist in 
future. Why, he always thought there 
had been inspection, and if not there 
ought to have been. There was a large 
staff in the dockyards, who should have 
performed the duty of Inspectors. What 
were these new Inspectors to do? Were 
they to relieve existing officials from por- 
tions of their legitimate duty, which con- 
sisted in seeing that the men performed 
their work economically and well, or were 
they to superintend the Admiral, Superin- 
tendents, and other principal officers of the 
dockyards ? One of the points most 
strongly noticed both by the Committee of 
1859 and the Royal Commission was that 
men in the dockyards, unlike those in 
private establishments, seemed to aim more 
at how they could get over the day than 
at. the amount of work they could get 
through in the day. The reason was 
that they were employed at day instead 
of at piece-work; and his hon. Friend, 
far from giving the men in the dock- 
yards the same inducements to labour 
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which they had elsewhere, never touched 
what he would call the root of the evil. 
Both the Committee and the Commission 
also said that ships cost in Her Majesty’s 
dockyards three times as much for labour 
as in private yards. They furnished de- 
tails as to eight corvettes, and told them 
that the actual cost for labour, when fitted 
for sea, amounted to £8 13s. 10d. per ton, 
whilst similar vessels were built in private 
yards for £2 16s. per ton. His hon. 
Friend, instead of entering into details, 
should have told them what changes had 
been made in the dockyards since that time 
to enable them to construct vessels more 
economically and efficiently. At Pembroke 
it was found that the cost of constructing 
hulls, labour, and materials was £33 5s. 5d. 
per ton, exclusive of fittings, and of 
£350,000 spent in one year upon plant; 
and it was found also “that the ma- 
nagement of the dockyards was most 
inefficient, arising from the defective or- 
ganization of subordinate departments, and 
from the want of clear and well-defined 
responsibility.’” The Royal Commissioners 
wound up their Report by recommending 
that iron shipbuilding should not be carried 
on in Her Majesty’s dockyards. It was, 
indeed, agreed that one iron ship should be 
built at Chatham, to enable the Admiralty 
to check the charges of private building 
yards. He did not, however, think that 
after all they would be able to get at the 
actual cost of the Achilles. Although the 
House had agreed to the building of one 
ship as an experiment, they certainly did 
not contemplate that the Admiralty would 
become iron shipbuilders on a large scale; 
but the whole tendency of the Estimates and 
statements submitted to them was, that the 
Government wished to be, as regarded the 
building of both wooden and iron ships, 
altogether independent of the private ship- 
building yards of the country. He be- 
lieved the time would come when the Go- 
vernment might require all the energies of 
the private shipbuilding yards; and if 
they were not employed in time of peace 
they might not be found available in time 
of war. The work should be divided as 
much as possible between Her Majesty’s 
dockyards and the private shipbuilding 
yards. His hon. Friend had not shown 
that the work could be done in Her Majes- 
ty’s dockyards at the same cost as in pri- 
vate yards; if that could be done there 
would be no need for the 3,700 additional 
men now demanded. His hon. Friend 
could not deny that the work turned out 
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of private yards was excellent—quite as 
good as anything they could turn out of 
Her Majesty’s dockyards: he was bound, 
therefore, to show that it could be turned 
out as economically and as efficiently. With 
the view of testing this point he should 
move that the Vote be reduced by the sum 
of £244,979, the increase which was re- 
quired for 3,700 additional men. He should 
o to a division unless the Government 
showed that they were justified in asking 
for extra men upon the ground that they 
could build as cheaply, efficiency always 
considered, as was done in private yards. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,030,337, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of 
Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others em- 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Naval Establishments at 
Home, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1865.” —( Mr. Lindsay.) 


Sm FREDERIC SMITH must say 
that the objections which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Lindsay) to the accounts were very unrea- 
sonable. A great deal had been done to 
simplify the accounts, and to furnish valu- 
able information to the Committee. The 
hon. Member complained that they were 
not told what was the cost of a vessel ; 
but before he objected to the Vote for 
wages to the artificers, he ought to be able 
to show that the Achilles, which was built 
in the Royal dockyard at Chatham, was 
built badly or at too costly a rate. If the 
hon. Member has seen the Achilles, he 
must know that her workmanship was as 
perfect as that of the Warrior or the 
Black Prince. She had been constructed 
with the utmost care and on admirable 
designs; but the test after all would be 
that of wear, and it must be borne in 
mind that £51,000 had been already ex- 
pended in repairing the Black Prince ; 
and he did not think that anything of the 
kind would be required in the case of the 
Achilles. The hon. Member objected to 
the want of inspection ; and complained 
because the Government were about to 
employ a valuer. The officer to be so em- 
ployed was not to be an Inspector, but as 
he had said a valuer ; and the two things 
were quite different. The system of in- 
spection already was perfect ; for a gan 
of ten men they had a “leading man,’ 
and they had, moreover, an Inspector who 
inspected every three gangs ; and beyond 
this there were foremen and assistant ship- 
wrights and a master shipwright. The Go- 
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vernment, however, were determined to 
have something more than that, so that 
they might be enabled to know whether 
they got value for the money expended, 
as well as good workmanship. The In- 
spectors are responsible for the quality of 
the work, as the valuer would be of its 
quantity ; and therefore a valuer was to 
be appointed to go over the work. He 
(Sir Frederic Smith) believed that this 
would be a very useful appointment pro- 
vided the Government appointed a fit man 
for the duty. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lindsay) objected to vote the cost of 
the extra workmen; but surely, when he 
did so, he could not have attended to what 
had been said on a previous occasion by 
the Government, that these workmen were 
wanted chiefly for the purpose of repairs 
which had not been carried out last year ? 
He should like to know how these men 
would be introduced into the service? 
Would they be taken on by order of the 
Controller, or hired by the superinten- 
dent of the yard when required? His 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne) introduced a change 
in the practice, by causing a notice to 
be stuck up at the dockyard gates that 
a certain number of men were required ; 
they presented themselves, and, if found 
eligible, were employed. That was a most 
wholesome system. It prevented jobbery, 
and he hoped it would be adhered to. The 
hon. Member for Halifax had fixed the 
wages of the shipwrights at 4s. 6d. a day, 
and his estimates gave 6d. more for su- 
perannuation; but if he had consulted an 
actuary he would have found that the su- 
perannuation would have amounted to only 
3d. more on the day, and therefore the 
whole value of each shipwright’s advan- 
tages would only be reckoned at 4s, 9d. a 
day. The joiners in the Government dock- 
yards were much underpaid at 3s. 10d. a 
day ; if the same hands were employed by 
private persons they would get 6s. a day, 
and yet the hon. Member for Sunderland 
expected to get as much work out of them 
for the 3s. 10d. as if they were paid 6s. 
aday. With respect to the work done by 
the men, the hon. Member for Sunderland 
said there was no appearance of bustle 
among the men; but he (Sir Frederic 
Smith), when he went on board the Royal 
Oak, in company with Admiral Fanshawe, 
found out what it was to be in a bustle. 
Bees in a hive were never more industrious- 
ly at work than was the swarm of men who 
were toiling there. It was hardly fair, 
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however, to say that the work was costly. 
The hon. Member for Halifax had omitted 
to state that there were dockyard mea- 
surers who measured the work of the 
joiners and shipwrights, and if they found 
the proper amount of work not done the 
men were muleted of part of their pay. 
That was fair enough. But, on the other 
hand, if any men were found to have 
done more work than the regular amount 
required, they did not get any allowance 
for the overwork. The hon. Member for 
Halifax took credit for having proceeded 
with the Minotaur, even though there was 
an opinion that she was constructed on a 
wrong principle. He (Sir Frederic Smith) ; 
found fault with the Admiralty that they 
built their ships first and tested them after- 
wards. The Minotaur was inferior to the 
Warrior, and probably to the Bellerophon. 
He hoped the Bellerophon would prove a 
good vessel; but the Bellerophon target 
was not tested with a full charge of 
powder, and it was the duty of the Ad- 
miralty to have tested to the utmost the 
resisting power of the armour-plating in- 
tended to be used for the security of a 
ship before they applied it. It was said 
that the Bellerophon target was a copy of 
a target invented by Mr. Chalmers, and if 
this man showed the way to make it, he 
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was entitled to receive some reward. He | 
(Sir Frederic Smith) was told that the 
construction of this target cost Mr. Chal- | 
mers £1,650, and that he was a poor, but | 
clever man, and it was greatly to the credit | 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir | 
Morton Peto) that he had assisted Mr. | 
Chalmers with the money to make this | 
target. It was, however, stated that the | 
£1,250 advanced by the hon. Member | 
had been returned to him; and, if this | 
was so, the poor man who invented the 
targets was equally entitled to receive the | 
£400 or £450 which he had spent out 
of his own slender funds, and which was. 
of the greatest importance to him. He! 
knew that his noble and gallant Friend the 
Secretary of the Admiralty was daily beset 
by inventors, who consumed a good deal 
of his time ; but if the noble Lord would 
have the charity to look into this question, 
and see whether the poor man had a right 
to anything or not, he believed he would 
generously recommend the Department to 
give Mr. Chalmers what he was entitled to. 
The next point on which he would wish to 
know something was as to the system of 
construction which was being adopted 
under the auspices of the new Constructor 

Sir Frederic Smith 
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of the Navy. It was said that the new 
Constructor was a man of great science. 
No one had a greater respect for science 


| than he (Sir Frederic Smith), but he must 


say that in shipbuilding no amount of 
science would be equivalent to a fair share 
of practical experience. No doubt, in the 
course of time, the scientific man, if he 
wished, could also become practical; but 
at present, as neither his noble Friend nor 
the Controller was either a constructor or 
designer, the future navy depended on the 
talent of a man who, unfortunately, had 
not actual experience to guide him. They 
were told that the Bellerophon would be 
faster, though she was 100 feet shorter 
than the Warrior. It would require a 
large amount of science to convince him 
(Sir Frederic Smith) of the truth of this 
assertion, unless the lines of the ship were 
to be made sharper ; and if this last was to 
be the case, he could not see bow she could 
carry heavier armour, or perform another 
thing that was promised—throw a heavier 
broadside than any other vessel in the Bri- 
tish navy. Parliament ought to know the 
truth. They were about to devote a large 
sum of money for shipbuilding, and ought to 
know what kind of a ship was about to be 
built, and how she was to carry the heaviest 
armament known. He should like to know 
whether his noble Friend was driving at 
speed or at thickness of armour, or at a 
combination of both. His noble and gal- 
lant Friend said that he was about to build 
gunboats protected by armour-plating to the 
water-line. Was not their armour to go 
below that line, and, if not, what was to 
protect the lower part of their hulls when 
they were engaging to windward? He 
would rather see the armour- plating exten- 
ding below the water-line and tapering off 
towards the top. General actions on land 
were not fought with the men protected, 
and we should sacrifice too much if we at- 
tempted to make our ships proof against 
shot. Todo that we must have slow heavy 
vessels. If we could keep out shell it was 
as much as we ought to attempt. It would 
be better to let a shot go in at one side 
and out at the other, than to load a vessel 
with a weight of armour which she could 
not carry in bad weather. Had the Go- 
vernment made up their minds which was 
the best armour? If not, he hoped the 
Bellerophon target would be thoroughly 
tested at once. If that were not done, 
there would be a risk of our again spending 
a large amount of money in the least useful 
manner, The hon. Gentleman opposite 
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had told them that task and job work was 
given up. No doubt, that work done on 
that system was some times indifferently 
done, but with a system of measurement 
there was a security that they obtained 
the work for which they paid. He eould 
not assent to the proposed reduction of 
the Vote. If the Government assured the 
Committeee that these men were required 
for the repairs of vessels coming home, 
and to aid in the construction of new ves- 
sels, they must make the statement on 
their own responsibility, and for this rea- 
son he would give them his support 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
that as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) who intro- 
duced the discussion by an able statement, 
had said that it would be impossible to 
keep to the Vote before the House, and 
accordingly travelled over a great many 
questions in like manner, he (Sir James 
Elphinstone) should go beyond the ques- 
tion, with a view to criticize some of the 
policy of the Government indicated by it. 
The noble Lord the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty and the hon. Gentleman took credit 
for having an overflowing exchequer of 
men, and the noble Lord had more than 
once boasted of being able to man a ship 
within twenty-four hours. But the noble 
Lord did not tell them how many ships he 
could man within twenty-four hours ; nor 
had he stated how many men there were 
now in reserve. Could he send five ships 
of the line to sea? He believed it was a 
fact that the Admiralty had been calling 
upon the coast-guard, and that on board 
some of the coast-guard ships no crew re- 
mained but the stokers. The reduction 
of 2,000 boys required explanation. He 
was told that those boys had never existed, 
and, therefore, could not be reduced. As 
to the Royal Naval Reserve, the noble 
Lord and the hon. Gentleman took credit 
for that foree; but the Committee must 
bear in mind that the Naval Reserve, to 
which he intended at a future time to di- 
rect the attention of the House, could only 
be called upon after an actual declaration 
of war, and, therefore, could not be relied 
upon to man our fleet at this time. Then 
eame the question of the iron-plated fleet. 
They had had an able exposition of the 
budget of the Admiralty ; but the Com- 
mittee had not been told what were the 
classes of ships which were in future to 
form the vavy of this country. At present, 
we had the most heterogeneous collection 
of vessels it was possible to conceive. 
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Two or three pairs of shi ight ef- 
fectually work couien but of the rest 
no two were alike or of a sort; and in 
a most extraordinary document which had 
appeared in The Times respecting the 
projected construction of iron ships, and 
which was supposed to emanate from 
the pen of the Constructor of the Navy, 
there certainly were not two ships of any 
sort which bore the slightest resemblance 
to each other. It was true, as the last 
speaker had said, that speed could not be 
combined with reduced length, nor capa- 
city with diminished beam. It was very 
doubtful how the proposed heavy guns 
could be carried. Broadside guns must 
be cast loose at sea ; but with the artillery 
that it was now proposed to place in our 
ships it was impossible to do this—no 15- 
ton gun could be cast loose at sea. There- 
fore, if enormous guns were to be used, 
they must be carried in turrets or by 
means of some other mechanical arrange- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman had not only 
given the Committee no programme of the 
classes of ships, but he had made no 
statement of how these new ships were to be 
rigged. The present mode of rigging was 
really lubberly, They were under-masted, 
the yards and rigging clumsy, and the 
masts were so far apart that it was im- 
possible to support them with braces; and 
the ships were deprived of the studding 
sails, which in large ships were most 
effective and powerful. The statement of 
the Government was defective in not re- 
ferring to the class of swift cruisers like 
the Alabama. If we had not had a Go- 
vernment that was willing to accept any 
indignity rather than go to war, this 
country would have been now engaged in 
hostilities, and in that ease we should 
have no means of protecting our com- 
merce against such vessels as the Alabama. 
It would be necessary, in the event of 
war, to place a brace of ships at every 
foeus of our commerce in the world—at 
the Azores, at the Gut of Gibraltar, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, to the eastward 
of New Amsterdam; in the China Seas, 
in Torres Straits, and other positions. It 
was said the six gunboats were to be 
built upon some unexplained principle ; 
but nothing was said of the class of swift 
eruisers which would be required to pro- 
tect our commerce in time of war. The 
noble Lord had spoken of the gunboats 
of the Lively class, that they had gone 
to the East Indies and to all parts of the 
world. It was possible for a vessel to go 
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to the East Indies without reefing topsails 
if she went at the right season. He be- 
lieved that some of these gunboats did get 
out to the East Indies in five months, 
and others took eleven months for the 
voyage. The best plan would be to take 
the engines out of the gunboats and put 
them on beard new hulls constructed for 
speed with double screws, and thus they 
would get rid of a large number of useless 
vessels for a smaller number of handy 
vessels. With respect to the accounts he 
could not say much, except that he be- 
lieved every chip and rope yarn in the 
dockyards was accounted for. He did not 
believe that improved accounts would get 
rid of existing evils, which were rather 
to be traced to the policy pursued by the 
Admiralty. More money was wasted by 
one ill-devised ship than by all the imperfect 
accounts ever discovered. The scheme of 
accounts of the hon. Gentleman seemed to 
him much the same as that introduced by 
Sir Robert Seppings, and which Sir James 
Graham swept away as too complicated 
and elaborate. In conclusion, he wished to 
observe with respect to the joiners in our 
dockyards, that they were called upon to 
perform work of the neatest description, 
that they worked with very delicate tools, 
and that, inasmuch as their outfit at the 
commencement cost £25, the loss of those 
tools, which were liable to be made objects 
of theft, was to them matter of serious 
consequence. That being so, the wages 
which those men received were quite in- 
adequate to their position, and the Govern- 
ment would, he hoped, take their case into 
consideration. 

Mr. SEELY, referring to the item of 
£38,450 for police divisions, while admit- 
ting that it was necessary that there should 
be some persons employed to watch our 
dockyards, thought the sum asked for in 
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the present year for the purpose, amount- 
ing as it did to nearly £40,000, was too | 
large an expenditure in connectign with the | 
single item of police. Comparing that ex- 





penditure with the amount required for the 
performance of similar duties in private | 
yards—for example, in that with which he | 
was connected, where they employed 950 | 
men, at a cost for guarding and watching 
of £75 per annum—the sum, he must con- 
fess, appeared to him to be preposterously 
high. He was not, however, prepared to) 
make any Motion on the subject this year, | 
but unless some explanation of the amount | 
was given next Session he should certainly 
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Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had 
alluded to a statement which he (Mr. Seely) 
had made with regard to cast iron forgings. 
In 1860-1 the Government manufactured 
92,818 ewt. of iron forgings, at a cost of 
13s. 73d. per ewt., making £63,360 4s. 6d. 
His firm paid 7s. 33d. He was speaking 
of the labour only. Now if the Govern- 
ment had manufactured their forgings at 
the same price as they were manufactured 
at Stamp End, instead of £63,000, the 
cost would have been £33,000, being a 
saving of £29,000 in that one article alone. 
In 1861-2 the Government manufactured 
57,712 ewt., at a cost of 13s. 84d., amount- 
ing to £39,545. His firm at Stamp End 
paid 6s, 9d. per ewt., so that if the Go- 
vernment had manufactured at the same 
price, instead of £39,540, it would have 
been £19,718, or a saving of £19,826. Of 
iron castings the Government manufactured 
32,269 ewt., at a cost of 4s. Oid. per ewt. 
— £6,487 8s. 3d. for labour only. His firm 
paid ls.73d. There were also the items 
of iron and brass casting in which the re- 
sults were very much the same, the expen- 
diture of the Government being about twice 
as much as that of the private yard. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax had 
met the point very fairly, observing that 
the Government had no interest in paying 
that increased amount, and that if they had 
done so it was because they were ignorant 
of the value of the work done—a remark 
which would be equally applicable to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite did they happen to be 
in office. But while he admitted the fair- 
ness of that excuse, he must complain that 
there were not placed at the head of each 
department in our dockyards men who 
knew the value of work, and who had been 
accustomed through life to deal with large 
bodies of men like our artisans. In every 
private firm the object was to mass the 
men together, that the eye of the foreman 
might be over them, and this should be 
done in the Royal dockyards, where a pro- 
per division of Jabour should also be carried 
out. There were many Members of the 
House who had a special knowledge of par- 
ticular subjects, and it would be well to 
appoint a Committee at the beginning of 
each Session to select Gentlemen of this 
character to examine the various accounts 
now submitted to the House, and bring 
their knowledge to bear for the service of 
the country. 

Mr. FERRAND said, he was anxious 
to address a few words to the Committee 


move the reduction of the Vote. The hon. | on a subject with which he believed the 
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Board of Admiralty was very well ac- 
quainted—namely, the claims of the arti- 
ficers employed in the dockyards. He was 
informed, and he believed it to be the fact, 
that there was scarcely a class of artificers 
in Her Majesty’s dockyards who had not a 

ievance of some sort to complain of. On 
the 16th of October, 1861, an Admiralty 
order was issued of a most extraordinary 
character, limiting the age of the promo- 
tion of artificers in the dockyards to forty- 
five years; so that, however able and 
however valuable a man might be after he 
had attained that age, he was debarred 
from all promotion. This limit, however, 
was to be extended to fifty years in the 
ease of leading men and officers. When 
the order was issued it created the greatest 
dismay in the dockyards, and complaints 
were forwarded to the Board of Admiralty, 
but he believed that no notice was taken 
of them. Afterwards, when Sir Frederick 
Grey went down to Devonport as a candi- 
date, he promised the men employed at 
the dockyards that on his return to the 
Admiralty this grievance should be inquired 
into. It was inquired into, and replies 
were sent up by some of the principal offi- 
cers in the Devonport yard, in which, as 
he was informed, it was distinctly stated 
that the Admiralty order would not work 
beneficially. Yet, when he (Mr. Ferrand), 
stated that he should bring the matter 
before the House, an order was sent down 
from the Admiralty threatening any per- 
son who gave information with dismissal ; 
and under those circumstances he felt 
himself compelled to refrain from bringing 
the subject under the notice of the House. 
Then, again, the old rules relating to the 
apprentices had been altered so as to give 
great dissatisfaction, and he thought it de- 
sirable that the Government should state 
why the alteration had taken place. The 
hired hands complained of serious grievan- 
ees. They state that the established men 
when past work retire on pensions adequate 
for the support of themselves and families 
in comfort, while the hired men when 
past work are dismissed without pen- 
sions, and have no refuge but the work- 
house. 


looked upon the treatment to which they 
were subjected as a serious hardship. 
They had been induced to leave private 
yards, high wages, and comfortable homes, 
to be employed in Her Majesty’s dock. 
yards on the establishment, and they found 
by this order that all their hopes were taken 


Yet they were fully equal to the} 
established men as workmen, and they 
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from them. He believed the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would ad- 
mit that the joiners had fair claims upon 
the Government. In private yards the 
joiners had 5s. 6d. a day, and in the dock- 
yards they had only 3s, 10d., and they had 
to provide a chest of tools that cost them 
from £25 to £30. Then, again, the wages 
of the ropemakers had been seriously re- 
duced by the introduction of steam power. 
During the last eighteen months there had 
been a general rise of wages throughout the 
whole country in every trade, not only aris- 
ing from a decrease of population, but also 
from the great rise in the price of clothing 
and meat. The expense of a man’s cloth- 
ing was now nearly double what it was a 
few years ago; as an instance of which 
he might mention that in Bradford the 
best wool was now worth 2s. 5d. a pound, 
whereas a few years ago it was ls. to 
ls. 4d. a pound. Cotton goods were also 
extremely dear, and butcher’s meat was 
almost beyond the reach of a working 
man, unless he was receiving a very high 
seale of wages. He hoped the Secretary 
to the Admiralty and the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stansfeld) would take into considera- 
tion the memorials received from those 
dockyard artificers — memorials most re- 
spectfully worded and well deserving of 
attention. It might be said that if they 
raised the wages of some of the artificers 
they must raise the wages of all. Why 
should they not do so if it would be only 
just? He thought any Committee which 
inquired into the subject would arrive at 
the conclusion that there was a fair claim 
on the part of the artificers for an increase 
of wages, and he hoped the Admiralty 
would take this subject into immediate and 
earnest consideration. 

CotoyeL SYKES said, he thought that 
rather scant justice had been done to the 
hon. Member for Halifax. The labour 
undergone by the hon. Gentleman in pro- 
ducing the results he had brought before 
the House, with regard to the cost of the 
artificers, must have been immense. For 
the first time there now appeared in the 
Estimates an account of the amount for 
every artificer in each of the dockyards, 
It had been urged that the Admiralty 
ought not to compete with the private in- 
dustry of the country ; but surely it was 
right that they should have a check on 
that industry in order that the contracts 
might be kept within proper limits. Be- 
yond that he should be sorry to see such 
competition go. If the amount expended 
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on the department was a test of its effi- 
ciency—as he presumed it must be taken 
to be—the navy was in an efficient state. 
The Vote before the House amounted to 
almost £1,200,000, while the French 
charge for artificers was only £682,580. 
The same rate of comparison ran through 
the various branches of the naval depart- 
ments in each country respectively. We 
had nearly double the number of men and 
ships that France had. On a former oc- 
easion he said that in the French navy 
there were only seventeen transports, and 
that the largest of these was only 800 tons. 
He had been misunderstood by the hon. 
Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck), 
for he only alluded to sailing transports 
when he made that statement. In the 
French navy there were also ten steam 
transports. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, he quite 
concurred in what the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Sykes) had said about 
the hon. Member for Halifax, whom he 
looked upon as a most valuable acquisition 
to the Government. He wished also to 
render justice to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, who was in the 
habit of making more lucid statements on 
the subject of the Estimates than they had 
been accustomed to hear before the noble 
Lord came into office. They were like- 
wise indebted to the noble Lord for giving 
them the specific cost of each ship. He 
wished to hear from the nohle Lord to 
what extent the Admiralty were prepared 
to go in regard to repairs of wooden ships 
now in the navy. If those repairs were 
gone on with to any great extent, the 
House could not have that practical eco- 
nomy which they had hoped for from the 
employment of another material. It was 
the duty of the Government to keep up a 
sufficiency of timber ships until vessels of 
another class could be provided on which 
we could confidently rely, but still the Go- 
vernment should be satisfied with the mi- 
nimum that would meet our requirements, 
and the wooden ships should be taken off 
the lists as quickly as they got iron ones 
to replace them. He did not very well 
understand the remarks of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax with regard to 
time in the construction of vessels. He 
also wished for information as to what ex- 
tent the Admiralty contemplated the con- 
struction of iron-cased ships with wooden 
frames. He thought that last year there was 
a pledge, on the part of the Government, 
that there should not be an increase in these 
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ships beyond a certain number. Almost all 
his friends doubted the efficiency of this ex- 
periment. He was glad to find that the Go- 
vernment had recognized the principle of 
stock-taking, for without stock-taking there 
could be no accounts at all, no balance 
could be struck, and without a balance the 
accounts gave very little information. With 
regard to piecework, thirty years’ experi- 
ence had taught him that without piece- 
work it was impossible to obtain an esti- 
mate of the value of labour. If the Go- 
vernment intended, as the hon. Member 
for Halifax had said, to make the dock- 
yards a moderate minimum establishment, 
he should be perfeetly content ; for while 
he wished them to be able to build vessels 
of their own to a certain extent, and not 
to be entirely dependent on private yards, 
he should be sorry to see them going into 
the enormous expense which would be ne- 
cessary to enable them to rely entirely on 
their own exertions. The alterations in 
the Warrior and the Black Prince which 
had been mentioned were practically alter. 
ations required by the Government, and 
not at all incidental to the character of 
the workmanship or the incapacity of the 
builders to carry out the design of the 
Government. With regard to the Chal- 
mers target, Mr. Chalmers had been sent 
to him by a distinguished officer of the 
Engineers, and when ‘he looked into his 
invention he was so much struck with its 
scientific importance that he said that if 
Government would give it a fair trial he 
would pay the expense of the target and 
take the risk of the loss of the amount 
in the event of failure of the target. That 
was done, and the Government had since 
repaid him; but if, as had been stated, 
that target had proved to be the best 
produced, he thought the poor fellow was 
entitled to some consideration at the 
hands of the Government, and he felt 
sure the noble Lord would give him 
that degree of consideration which he 
merited. With regard to what had been 
said by an hon. Gentleman opposite, as to 
the Government being ready to submit to 
any amount of indignity, it would be far 
more courageous for those who thought so 
to propose a vote of want of confidence, 
than to come down night after night with 
vague accusations. Let them put their 
complaints into a definite form as soon 
after Easter as possible, and have the mat- 
ter fairly argued out. As to the complaint 
which had been made of the barren result 
of Commissions and Committees, the state- 
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ment which had been made to-night by 

the hon. Member for Halifax and the 

reforms which had been promised were 

proofs that they had not been without 
ood effect. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
did not share in the alarm which seemed to 
be felt by some hon. Members, that the 
Government were not going to spend money 
enough on the navy this year. During the 
last two years the workmen in the doek- 
yard had been between 16,000 and 17,000, 
but this year they were to be 19,000, and 
the House would be labouring under a great 
delusion if it supposed that when we em- 
ployed nearly 3,000 more workmen and 
expended £162,000 that would be the 
whole cost. There had been no reduction 
whatever, and the charges for wages and 
stores would rather exceed than be under 
the expenditure of last year. He wished 
to pay his tribute of thanks to the hon. 
Member for Halifax for the able, clear, and 
lucid statement which he had submitted to 
the House. Although the great improve- 
ment that had taken place in the dock- 
yards proved that the Government were on 
the right tack, a great deal more ought to 
be done. The Commission had expressed 
a strong opinion that before any great work 
was undertaken there ought to be a care- 
fully considered estimate, which should be 
signed by all the chief parties concerned 
in the transaction. He wished to know if 
any progress had been made in that direc- 
tion, because it went to the whole question 
as to where the expenditure of the dock- 
yards was initiated. The arguments of the 
hon. Member for Halifax went to show that 
a better system now prevailed in the dock- 
yards, and that the cost of a ship might be 
obtained, but that was by no means clear, 
looking at the expenditure in building and 
in repairs. It appeared that the cost of 
six ships, carrying twenty-five guns, was 
£90,000, whilst twenty other ships had 
cost £511,000, making £601,000 for 
twenty-six ships. The House ought to 
know who were the parties who set in 
motion all this expenditure, and to see if 
there was any estimate signed by the pro- 
per authorities. He should like to know 
whether there was any such document in 
existence, and trusted the noble Lord would 
give some explanation on the subject. If 
the hon. Member opposite divided the 
House he certainly should vote with him. 

Mr. LAIRD said, that a large amount 
was to be expended in wages and materials 
next year, and there ought to be some ex- 
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planation from the Government of what 
was to be done for the money. They 
knew that a great many ships were coming 
home that would require large repairs, and 
that new ships were to be built; but the Go- 
vernment ought to tell the Committee how 
many new ships were to be built, and how 
much money would be spent in repairs. If 
one-half of the whole amount was to be 
spent on repairs, it proved that they were 
going on using the wrong material, be- 
cause private builders had constructed iron 
ships which the Government and other par- 
ties had used for twenty to thirty years 
without expending on them more than a 
very trifling amount in repairs. The excess 
of £160,000 of Vote 8 in Wages over the 
expenditure of last year, represented the 
labour on 25,000 tons of new ships at 
the highest cost per ton; and, according 
to the figures for Wages and Materials, 
they ought to have 80,000 tons of new 
ships equal to forty new ships of 2,000 
tons each. Now, was it intended to build 
to that extent? The hon. Member for 
Halifax had done a great deal during the 
time he had been in office ; but the Com- 
mittee were entitled to know how many 
new ships would be built, and how much 
money would be spent on repairs. The 
only explanation they had yet received was 
that given in the statement of the hon, 
Member for Halifax who said they were 
going to have such ships as had never 
before been seen, and he instanced the 
Bellerophon. She was to carry guns of 
16 tons and 22 tons weight. [Lord 
CuaRENcE Paget: No!] He spoke 
of the weight of the gun including the 
carriage, and it was clear that to move the 
gun they must be able to move the car- 
riage. According to the opinion of prac- 
tical men, the largest gun which could be 
worked in a broadside was a gun of 64 
tons, and about 3 tons for the carriage, 
and yet we were building ships to carry 
guns of 16 and 22 tons. He suggested 
that these 16 ton and 22 ton guns should 
be put on board existing vessels, and sent 
across the Atlantic to see if they would 
work, before the new ships for which they 
were intended were completed. If the 
trial proved satisfactory, the ships could be 
proceeded with ; but if it appeared that 
practically they could not be worked, an 
enormous expenditure would be saved and 
turned to some other use. He was un- 
willing to vote for any reduction, but he 
thought the Government ought to give 
more detailed information. 
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Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, his 
hon. Friend who proposed the reduction 
of the Vote had made a slight error. He 
made out that the sum of £324,000 for 
hired artificers stood against £80,000 for 
the same item last year. But the very 
next item to the £80,000 was £70,000 
for hired artificers in building the Achi/les, 
so that the real comparison was £324,000 
not against £80,000, but against £150,000. 
He begged pardon if he had been supposed 
to demur to the statement of the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) as to 
the weight of the guns in the Bellerophon. 
It was the usual custom in deciding upon 
the armament of a ship, to deal with the 
guns, and not with the carriages. When 
a ship would carry a six ton gun, that 
meant with the carriage of the gun added. 
The Bellerophon would be armed with a 
twelve ton gun, with the carriage added. 
His hon. Friend seemed to suppose that 
if the guns were too heavy, the ship would 
become useless. But that was not so. 
The guns were put on board the ship 
experimentally. If she would not carry a 
twelve ton gun, lighter guns would be sub- 
stituted. He did not profess to be a ship- 
builder, and he quite admitted that it was 
an experiment. But the Admiralty had 
not decided on that class of ship without 
very careful consideration. Their Chief 
Constructor had already turned out two 
small vessels, the Enterprise and the 
Research, which were both successful as 
far as they had been tried, and this vessel 
would be on the same principle, only 
greatly enlarged. She would have a great 
advantage over the Warrior and Minotaur, 
as she would be a great deal handier, 
being 100 feet shorter. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Evesham (Sir Henry 
Willoughby) asked for more detailed infor- 
mation. He did advert the other night, 
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The hon. Baronet asked whether the 
Admiralty had made an estimate of the 
cost of repairs. Well, they did as far as 
they could, but nothing was so liable to 
error as an estimate of repairs. They 
would have to repair ships now in China, 
and it was impossible to frame a strict esti- 
mate of an expenditure which would depend 
on the state of the ships on their return 
home. All they could do was to deal with 
averages. He would give the Committee 
an idea of the proportions of this Vote in 
the various services. After a very careful 
analysis for some years past, they found 
that about 23 per cent of the Vote for 
services performed by the artificers in the 
dockyards was expended in building and 
fitting. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Laird), said they ought to 
have 80,000 tons of new ships next year. 
But he had altogether omitted the items of 
repairing and refitting, the average of 
which was 28 per cent of the labour Vote. 
For building and fitting their average was 
about 23 per cent, for repairing and refit- 
ting 28 per cent, and for manufacture 49 
per cent. The average last year for build- 
ing and fitting was 22 per cent, for repair- 
ing and refitting 33 per cent, and for 
manufacture 45 per cent. Next year the 
proportion under the head of repairing 
and refitting would be considerably more 
inasmuch as they had reliefs to carry out 
in the case of no less than 64 ships. The 
number of reliefs in 1863 was 57, and in 
1862 only 53. He mentioned the other 
evening that they were about to commence 
the construction of a class of ships novel 
as regarded the navy, but not novel to the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird). 
They hoped to be able to turn out a class of 
ships of great speed, and very valuable as 
cruisers, like a vessel which they had all 
heard a good deal of (the Alabama). They 








and his hon. Friend the Member for Hali-| proposed to construct next year 13,604 
fax had adverted in his able statement to-! tons of armour-plated ships, and of non- 
night, to the necessity of voting a consi-| armour 4,404. Up to the 3lst of Decem- 
derably larger sum for repairs in the| ber last they had built 5,807 tons of 
coming year. It was perfectly true that | armour ships, and of non-armour 683 tons. 
the employment of a greater number of| The Committee would observe that both 
workmen involved the inference that they | in building and repairing they would have 
intended to expend a large amount of/a great deal more work to do next year 
stores. Asregarded the stores, they were | than this year. He had always candidly 
in a very satisfactory condition, and in, told the Committee where the Government 
repairs the proportion of materials to la- | were behind, and they were now behind in 
bour was very much less than in building.| the reserves. Unfortunately they had 
The hon. Baronet would therefore see, that | been so occupied in other respects, that 
although there was a very much larger) their first-class steam reserves were in a 
Vote for labour, the expenditure for mate-| backward state. ‘A stitch in time saves 
rial would not be so large in proportion. |nine,’’ and if repairs were put off from 
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year to year, they became very heavy in 
the end. Moreover, the smaller ships, 
especially of the wooden fleet, were getting 
worn out, and he was positive in a short 
time they should have to expend a consi- 
derable sum in building a fresh supply of 
small cruising vessels for the police of the 
seas. 

In answer to a question of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) on the subject of 
the School of Naval Architecture, he might 
be permitted to say that the models would, 
he trusted, be shortly removed to South 
Kensington, where a handsome apartment 
had been fitted up for them, and they 
were now in communication with the In- 
stitute of Naval Architects about the 
details of the school. 

And in answer to the observations of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir James Elphinstone), in reference to 
the pay of joiners, he was quite aware 
that the artificers of Her Majesty’s dock- 
yards did not receive that amount of pay 
which they might get in the private trade, 
and that remark applied not only to the 
joiners, but to all the artificers. The ar- 
tificers had sent very respectful memorials 
to the Admiralty, complaining that, where- 
as they did not receive as good pay as they 
might have in private yards, they had not 
the same advantages as they used to have 
in being placed upon the establishment. 
It was perfectly true during the last three 
years they had laboured under considerable 
disadvantages of that kind. The estab- 
lishment of the dockyards had been greatly 
exceeded, and it became absolutely neces- 
sary it should be reduced to the limits 
fixed by the Order in Council. He should 
be very glad if the Admiralty could com- 
ply with the reasonable desires of the arti- 
ficers, because he knew their merits; and 
if they waited patiently for a short time, 
as the establishment was very nearly down 
to its proper number, a flow of promotion 
into it would take place, which he was 
positive would be satisfactory. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen should remember, when they talked 
of increasing the pay in the dockyards, that 
they had some 16,000 or 17,000 men to 
deal with, and to increase it even by 6d. a 
day, which was no very large addition af- 
ter all, would make a difference of up- 
wards of £100,000 a year. Speaking 
conscientiously of the matter, there was 
not the least doubt that the men in Her 
Majesty’s dockyards were not paid at the 
full market value for labour of that de- 
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scription. But then they had many ad- 
vantages over the men in private yards. 
For instance, their employment was con- 
tinuous ; but in a private yard shipwrights 
were often discharged on a wet day, and 
received no pay. Again, the artificers of 
Her Majesty’s yards, when burt, were al- 
lowed to receive half their pay. Now, 
with respect to Mr. Chalmers. It was a 
rule with the Admiralty that no man 
should be rewarded for any experiment 
unless the invention was adopted in Her 
Majesty’s service. Mr. Chalmers came to 
the Admiralty and proposed that his target 
should be tried. He was distinctly told if 
he wished to make the target it should 
have a fair trial, but it should be done at 
his own expense. The Admiralty were 
extremely guarded, because, if they en- 
tered into engagements beforehand with 
one inventor, they would be bound to do 
so with another, and they wished to act 
fairly towards all. Well, the target had 
shown considerable merits ; but when the 
expense incurred came to be considered b 
the Admiralty, they decided that thoug 
upon the whole the invention was not avail- 
able for the construction of Her Majesty’s 
ships, Mr. Chalmers ought to receive the 
expense which he incurred to the Company 
who made -the target. Beyond that they 
could not go. He had been asked to give 
more details about the Bellerophon. Her 
speed was estimated at 14 knots, while that 
of the Warrior was 14:33 knots. As to 
her armament, the intention at present was 
to arm her with ten 300-pounders and four 
100-pounders, making fourteen in all. 
With regard to the question of patronage, 
it was a mistake to suppose that the Ad- 
miralty appropriated to themselves any 
of the patronage of the dockyards. No 
change whatever with respect to the entry 
of men had taken place ; the superinten- 
dents were responsible for the various men 
employed, and there were certain fixed 
rules with regard to promotion, which 
were not departed from. He trusted that 
the hon. Member for Sunderland would not 
persevere with his Amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it was evident the 
Committee were not prepared to reduce the 
Vote by so large an amount as £240,000, 
and he should, therefore, withdraw his 
Amendment, and would then make another 
proposition. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LINDSAY then moved that the 
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Vote be reduced by £162,438, the amount | Warrior, could possibly accomplish the 
of the increase this year on this Vote. It|same speed. As the science of naval 
was clearly proved before the Committee | architecture could not be supposed to have 
that we were paying 200 per cent more | already reached its highest and most per- 
for ships built in Government dockyards | fect condition, he did not think it safe to 
than they could be built for in private | assert that ships, even without finer lines 
yards. He did not think the House would|and of less length than the Warrior, 
be justified in continuing such useless ex-| might not be able to go at the same speed. 
penditure ; he should, therefore, take the| The Bellerophon had, as nearly as pos- 
sense of the Committee upon this Vote. sible, as fine lines as the Warrior, but 
Moti a a . F was 2,000 tons less; and though her 
ng = Lacan's nominal horse-power was less than the 
“That a sum, not exceedin ,112,878, be : 4 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Change of ay -tape she ns gy to work a — 
Wages to Artificers, Labourers, and others em- te the cums agee* As to the Dockyard 
ployed in Her Majesty’s Naval Establishments at Police, which had been referred to by the 
Home, which will come in course of payment hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Seely), there 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March,/ was no analogy between their duties and 
1865."—( Mr. Lindsay.) those of ordinary watchmen in private 


Mr. STANSFELD stated, in reply to| establishments. They not only watched 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. | over valuable property scattered over a 
Laird), who had said that it was unadvis-| large area in the dockyards, but they 
able to spend money for labour and ma-| served also as a water police and fire 
terials for the repair of wooden ships, that | brigade. They took charge of the hos- 
the Government meant simply to effect | pitals, and had superseded the military 
such repairs as were necessary for the} guards in the dockyards. They attended 
commissioning of ships to replace others | to the lighting and extinguishing of lamps, 
belonging to the cruising squadrons which | conveyed prisoners to the various gaols, 
had come home to be paid off; but the|and so on. Their new duties engaged at 
main cause of increase on the labour Vote | least sixty men, and there was in conse- 
was that provision might be made for the | quence a saving of more than that number 
construction of armour-plated ships. The|of men in other departments. During the 
hon. Member had charged the Government | years immediately preceding the introduc- 
with taking a large amount of money, and | tion of the present metropolitan police, the 
referred to certain small vessels which cost | cost of the dockyard police was about 
only £25 or £30 per ton; but it should | £38,000, and the increase in the present 
be remembered that the large armour-| estimate was comparatively small, being 
plated vessels cost £50 a ton, exclusive of | only £450. The hon. Member for Sun- 
the expense of fitting them for sea. The | derland, who was at first alarmed at the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham | amount of information given in the papers, 
(Sir Henry Willoughby) had observed that | now complained that it was not enough. 
it was important to have not only an ac-|{Mr. Linpsay: It is not the right sort 
curate account of past expenditure, but an| of information.] He was at a loss to 
estimate of the expense of work before it | know what the hon. Member wanted. If 
was commenced. That was the state of|his hon. Friend would only pick out of 
things already existing in the Controller’s | the labour chart one or two of the items 
department. No repair was undertaken of expenditure as to the building, conver- 
without an estimate being sent up from | sion, fitting, or repair of ships, and chal- 
the yard ; and if the repairs exceeded the | lenge the accuracy of the account or the 
estimate to a considerable amount the | economy of the operation, he was ready to 
officers of the yard were called on for ex-| produce details on the subject to any ex- 
planation. He had in his hand an estimate | tent and to probe the matter to the bot- 
for the Royal Oak, sent up by the officers; tom. If his hon. Friend wanted, not a 
of the yard, as well as a statement of the} grievance but a remedy, he would accept 
actual expenditure. The estimate was, that proposal. He could only say that the 
£137,062, and the actual expenditure | allegations of dockyard work being 100 
£136,362. The hon. and gallant Mem-! and 200 per cent dearer than that done in 
ber for Chatham (Sir Frederic Smith),| private yards could not be supported by 
speaking of the Bellerophon, could not proof, and he would like to see them fairly 
understand how it was that a vessel of less tested. He trusted that the Committee 
dimensions, unless of finer lines than the | would not agree to the Amendment, but 
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would enable the Admiralty to maintain 
the efficiency of the ordinary cruising 
squadrons, and, still more, to complete 
with the utmost expedition the additions 
to the armour-plated fleet. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the labour charts 
did not give the information which the 
Committee ought to have. The amount 
was given in a round sum, but no details 
were given to show that we got value for 
our money. The statements of the Dock- 
yard Committee had not been answered— 
namely, that ships in our dockyards cost 
above 200 per cent more than those 
constructed in private yards. The Com- 
mittee gave the names of eight corvettes, 
the hulls of which had cost £8 13s. 10d. 
per ton, whereas they stated that the 
same vessels could have been built in 
private yards for £2 16s. per ton. For 
many years he had walked into the lobby 
in a minority with regard to the continued 
construction of wooden ships—those mighty 
slaughter-houses, which, after costing the 
country ten millions of money, were now 
utterly useless. He might be in a small 
minority now, but the time would come 
when there would be a thorough change 
in the Admiralty, in accordance with what 
had been pointed out by the Royal Com- 
mission and the Committee of Inquiry. He 
contended the Admiralty were not justified 
in spending money in the manner they were 
till the change so pointed out by the Royal 
Commission and the Committee of Inquiry 
had been carried out, and if he had but one 
hon. Member to vote for him, he would 
divide the Committee. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: As the 
hon. Gentleman is going to divide on this 
Amendment, I wish to state that I shall 
not be in the small minority which he an- 
ticipates with him. I do not feel very 
sanguine that the exertions of the hon. 
Gentleman—to which exertions I am will- 
ing to do full justice—will have the result 
of very much increasing the economy of 
expenditure under this vote. I think no 
Gentleman who has heard the debate this 
evening could do so without coming to the 
belief that it is the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to economize their large expenditure 
in our dockyards as much as they are able; 
and also that the representatives of the 
Department have given us very able ex- 
planations ; and for the reasons they have 
stated—that this amount of expenditure 
was necessary for the public service—I 
cannot assume the responsibility of voting 
against it. Before I sit down, I wish to 
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advert to what was said by the Secretary 
for the Admiralty as to the Chalmers’ tar- 
get. I am not quite satisfied with the 
explanation. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty said that the Admi- 
ralty, as a matter of course, was bound to 
tell the inventor that he must try the ex- 
periments with his target at his own ex- 
pense. I do not think that answer was a 
wise one, because all scientific men had 
arrived at a conclusion that this was a new 
principle, and they all believed that it gave 
promise of great success. In these times 
of transition it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give every encouragement and 
support to the inventor who comes forward 
with an invention of any merit. I pre- 
sume, however, in making that announce- 
ment, the Admiralty meant that the expe- 
riment was to be tried at his own expense 
if it turned out a failure. I cannot suppose 
that he meant to tell the inventor that he 
was to try the experiment at his own ex- 
pense if his invention turned out a success 
and a great and valuable discovery. Had 
it not been for the great liberality of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Morton 
Peto), it would not probably have been 
tried at all. Now, I hear that the money 
advanced by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury has been repaid, but that £400 or 
£500 provided by the inventor himself has 
not been repaid. Now, this should be 
cleared up. I hope the representatives of 
the Admiralty will explain the matter, and 
if it is so, repair the injustice. I know 
nothing of the man; he told me his tale, 
and it did not seem consistent with justice. 
We are also told the target on the Beller- 
ophon is nothing more nor less than the 
Chalmers’ target, the Government having 
borrowed and applied it. This should be 
cleared up, as there is no doubt that the 
Chalmers’ target is a valuable target, con- 
structed on excellent principles, and if the 
target has been applied to the Bellerophon 
the invention should be fairly recognized. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thought, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had done the utmost in his power to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the public service by 
selecting, not one of his supporters, but a 
Gentleman from below the gangway, dis- 
tinguished by his ability and his zeal for 
economic reform, to fill the place now oc- 
cupied by the hon. Member for Halifax. 
He thought the least the hon. Gentleman 
was entitled to was a fair opportunity of 
carrying out his plans. 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
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if it were the fact that the Chalmers’ tar- 
get was the same or even a close approach 
to that of the Bellerophon, Mr. Chalmers | 
would be undoubtedly entitled to be repaid, 
not the expenditure he had incurred, but 
to receive a reward. In truth, however, 
this was not so, for the construction of the 
Bellerophon target was the same in prin- 
ciple as that of the Warrior. It had 
longitudinal stringers which were fixed to 
the vessel, and as it were connected her 
armour-plates with the vessel herself. Mr. 
Chalmers’ cellular principle was one of 
great ingenuity, and had shown a con- 
siderable power of resisting projectiles, 
but it did not form a structural part of 
the ship. If the right hon. Gentleman 


would call upon him at the Admiralty he 
would make this clear by showing him a 
section of the Bellerophon and the Warrior. 
He should be sorry for the public to sup- 
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pose that the Admiralty had pirated Mr. 


Chalmers’ invention. 
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Sm JOHN HAY said, that whether or 
not the Bellerophon target was derived 
from Mr. Chalmers’ invention, there could 
be no doubt that one of the most essential 
and valuable principles of the Chalmers’ 
target was undoubtedly embodied in the 
Bellerophon. That was his opinion and 
also that of the Iron-plate Committee. 
Mr. Chalmers, he did not doubt, had the 
priority of design, and for that design he 
deserved the utmost credit. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 29; 
Noes 110: Majority 81. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

2. £69,205, Wages to Artificers, &c., 
Naval Establishments Abroad, agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported this day ; 
Committee to sit again on Wednesday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


END OF VOL, CLXXIII. 








